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UTOPIAN E ]M I Cr R A T I () N. 

Siu Tiioaias Mojie, cliancullor to llinj? licnry Vllf., 
wrote u liistory of ii niotlol .state — a full, true, aitd 
particular account of tlui t^ood, p'cople of Utopia, 
shewing what a state ought to he, and what a people 
ouglit to do. Rut ‘ought’ in this world unfortunately 
stands for nothing. So the late Mr Southey, poet- 
laureate, sununoned the ghost of the unfortunate 
chancellor’s trunk from his tomb at (/lielsea, and of 
i his head, which lies buried at Uanterbury, and having 
rejoined them, lectured good old Sir 'riioinas through 
two mortally heavy volumes of C^lhquie'i on 
We are loft in the dark at the end of the book us to 
whether the poor ghost was behea»l^^d again or not\ If 
the spirit of the ex-chancellor be still wandering about 
tlie Avorld, lie niay perchance fall in with those pages, 
so I beg to C^riiis attention to the following l)assage 
in bis description A’ Utopy/’.— 

‘If there is any increase,’ Avrites ^le, ‘over the wholv 
island, then they draw out 4 number^of their eitizous 
out of the several toAvns, and send them over to the 
neighbouring country, wlicre, if they fiiul that lite 
inhabitants hav'o more .Cil than they can Avell cultivate, 
they fix a colony, taking the iubabitanfs into their 
s®ci(*ty if they are Avilling to live witli them ; and 
’.vlicn the}" do that of tlicir OAvn Record, they quickly 
enter into their method of life, and conform to their 
rules ; and this proves a liappinesii to hot); nationj. 
For, aect)rdiiig to their i^)nstitution, such cayi is taken 
of tlie soil, that it becomes fruitful enough for both, 
though it might be otherwise too narrow and barren 
for any one of them. Rut if the natives refi4se.to 
conform themselves to flieir law?, they drive thcnl ("ut 
of those hiiunds Avhich^they mark out for themselves, 
ami use force if they resist.’^ • • • • 

You will perceive, courteous reader, that tlic’rc is 
here no account of tlie Av.ny in which tliey ‘ sent thim 
over to the neighbouring (country how, ni fact, they 
managed their emigratit)n. If you will ae0cjj,'pany rm^ 
wc will explain to the spirit of the go^^Sir^Tlu-^JjPU 
Iiow w'c manage emigration now-a-days. ^ 

The vessel Ave select for illustration is Vn the tropics 
six AA’oeks on her outward-Awage ; the tiftie when we 
commence our inspection, about half-past five in the 
morning, just the duAvn of day. You ami I,' gfobd 
reader, arc of course invisible, and an inv^^inle guides^ 
out of deference to the rank of the cx-eham^flor*s ghost 
— is prepared to do the honours. He recedes us on 
thp passenger-deck— that is, the first floor ^Ioav the 
re^ deck of an emigrant ship— in 12 degrees south 
latitude. 

‘Siie is*noAv,’ he very politely adds, ‘ lying tolerably 
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still ; so you Arill he enabled to examine ^lly gyerj- 
thing, and I Avill afford y/u whatever explanation you 
may require.’ 

Wc are standing in the centre of the vessel, beneath 
a large opening about tAvclve feet by ni|c, with tAvo 
broad flights of steps X'ading tlirough it to the deck 
aboA'e. Our faces, ns avo see by the sai^s overhead, 
arc ttrr*s^ towards the forepart of tlie shijf^ On 
either side of us are roAvs of fixed hcd-plaees in two 
tiers, with square holes to get into them, loolcing, for 
all the Avorld, like an enlarged copy of the side of a 
moreer’s shop, with all the drawers taken out — neat 
blue Surtains being^draAvn across each aperture, and 
seats placed in front of the loA^er ones. In the ('cntral 
space ^)f the deck are fang(‘d movable desks and scats 
— the ' deck-floor on Avhieh avo stand being Avjflte and 
oleaY; our guide informs ns tliat ifiO. human beihgs, 
married ’^Iks and younf| children, are asleep within 
the blng^yirtains. ‘ You perceive,’ lie adds, ‘ that cacli 
bcnl?i is large enough fi# two aduFts, and partitioned 
off. This lino of berths extends to a veranda* forming 
a division from the for<J)art of llib vessel. Royond 
that division rts* the jjlaee Avliore the single men ha^'C 
their bachelors’ haU^^iwliorein also is anothtr •opening 
or liatehAv^y for tljm also to ascend and descend. Tji 
the daytime, verandas and door^ in the partition 

arc opened fig* ventilation. At tkfoFlier Aid of •the 
sliq), the ffingle Avomcn sleep.’ ^ 

'rurniug round, avc perceive that about hnJ^-Avay, as 
ne.ar as jiiay be, betAveen 11s and*the stern .of ti-v vessel, 
there is niiothei^ partition across the .shij), ha^^ing^aT 
largo hatchway and ladder on o|r side of it, and.inoro 
blue- curtained berjjis on either mand. This partition 
has a large door, carefully locked, and nicely fitted 
pieces of wood placed veranda fashjjm. On trying to 
look through these, merely vidth an ^ to philosophical 
research, we find that*nothing can ne seen ; but arg 
told that it bging ver^ Irfit Aveather, the doors and 
verandav> si f4l^‘':Jo?n be all opened, and then wo *can 
gratify our curiosity. ‘Till that time,’ continues ^our 
guide, ‘ w^e wMl proceed to #oticc the arrangements of 
the division you noAv see, tlie central one of the •ship, 
t^re tffe married pcojilc and their children reside. 
Qbservd, Itrsfc, that in eacli of the hatclnvays is placed 
6 ort£f long throat of canvas, having a large nmiith 
&l:|ye the level of the ship’s sides, througli whf^ 
inhales the air and conveys it down here.’ (I’lacJh^g 
our hands at the bottom of the ^nvas tlrroat, w'e feel 
a pleasant stream of cool fresh air breathing dowmj 
‘This is called a wind-sail.' 

‘These,’ indicating t^^o steady-looking middle-Jjged 
men, who walk the length of the space, looking ro jnd 
as if to see that all is avcH, ‘ are the watch ; the night 
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being divided into* throe watcjiGs, an.i tv/o men beiui^ 
alway aup; hi case c< itlne^sl.jjnd to giiajjjJ against acci- 
dents. iShCy^are ii^)\Vt^king»^own tlie two lamps th^jfc* 
have been 1 ft all nights iTou will see that they ard 
8 ({cur«^ locked for feiy of carelessness with fire, and 
thaff now they pkeo them in a inipbuard fitted uj) 
p^itli. separate* irtands foic each lamp, and furnishqil 
with ^iveri? coijfJ’e^iKnt^' fur trimmrng themf-a duty 
perfortAWtoJlm d/nU^y one of the constables/ 

’ M^at^'e cunstabli s ?’ ♦ * 

Well, I^'ll tell yon ; they are f icked in tfto 

proportion of one to fifty on board, wFo carry "but the 
orders of the Jiead of the ship — that is, the doctor, 
who not only attends cto the health of the emigrants, 
bpt s^es that all things conducing to health, as diet, 
cleanliness, &e., are well lool\vl to. 

‘Tlie boards supported close to the ceiling, all the 
length of the ship, on stanchions nimiing llirough 
them, arc tables that are let down for c'aidi meal, being 
supported by iron liars run llii'ough the stanchions at 
the proper •height — the same bars servin;^ to kccii 
them up to the eciling in the same maimer^M?^ii tin* 
tables arp not reipiireci. To every rafter of the ceiling 
is fitted a shelf, so that platters and dishes —all of 
bright polished metal, as you perceive— may ho out of 
the way when not in use. You setj, also, that the seats 
in front of the lower berths on cither side have lockers 
in them, a part of the# seat forming tlie lid, for the 
pur])osc8 of stowage. In every odd ('orner, moreover, 
is fiJltetTa cupboard, WlK’rein are deposited the brr^lies, 
holystones, I'i.e., ftr cleansing tlie deek.s ; for peopl? are 
now getting fully ali\e to tit* fact, that tlu^ can he 
no health without ^dcanliiiess^ « "■* 

‘You »‘ow perceive that the Avatch are busy call mg 
up a luiinher of tlie married pion. d’hey are going to 
fetch 'out of tlie hofl, or st(/re-deek below, the day's 
sitjiiily oft water and coal for dookin^. For comfort 
and coiiVenicnce, all those on bciS'd are divided into 
ihesscs of eight or ten each, just efimgh to* sit at the 
tahies I pcgnted/oijt. Each mes^' has cVxddng-utonsiU, 
.ajid a keg in uhicli Vlie day’s Avater is sfippj'ed CATry 
luornifig. 

‘ Yoiy/ear, a little Vuistle on the other side of the 
^mrtit'ion fvirward. TL is occasioned Lv a Inmpc of the 
singli; men, Avho takejin turns the duty of cle.ansing 
the decks, anl iiumfing Avatcr from the se^ for the 
use of the emigrants ; no Avatcr. except to drink, 
being allowed to he brought down stairs — a very 
prudent plan. Ily the time that ah i le Avatcr is got 
up, and all the l£lt?a*ers, &C., cloak sed, it is seven o’clock, 
jkumbers of children arc no^'^f’unning about, as you 
obscrA'c \ and the bedding in each berijil**wiagj;t'y rolled 
up as it is vacated, and the blue 'curtains festooned 
bflck with loops of tape.’ • \ i 

Cr»r-r-ar-r-ack, like the letting off of high-pressure 
fireworks, goes something beliind and in frofft of n#; 
and lis the bell is struck for seven o’clock,* doyn wll 
the verandacd windows in the conipartincnts^of the 
I fSinj^t he and she folks, and open lly the doors like a 
cjiange in a pantomime. A bevy of neatly-clad, stAt- 
looking lasses issu^from the after-portal, and wend 
their A\ay uj) the lavldcr. At the suggestion of our 
guiA', Ave follow them up on deck, and tlien up on the 
poop, over which an awning it, spread to shelter them 
frqpi the sun. Here they sit down on the hen-coops 
ranged all round, or stroll up and down in twos and 
threes to get an appetite for breakfast, as our friend 


exprained to us. Frescntl}’- there joins therp a fine 
mc^herly wonAn of middle-Hge, who is evidently 
i^arded with i»uch deference by her pleasi/it-looking 
flock. I < 

‘This,* sajs guide, still at our elbows, ‘is the 
matfon ; slie has supremo power over all the single 
women, of 6ours^ under the government of the doctor. 
►The officer of the watch,’ continues he, ‘is now striking 
eight bells, or^.uglit oklock. You are aAvare, dophtless,’ 
(all tlitj*^iu a to-he-sLre sOx't of a parenjhesisj, ‘that 
Ulierc* is one hA slrulk every iialf-lionr; and as they 
never strike move than eight at s(‘a, there are eop- 
I seipic-ntly six divisioi]s or 'wAtehes in the Vweiity-four 
hours. S ou s(‘e that a number of the emigrants are now 
assembled on the forepart ('f thejleek, Avith mctal-j/r^ts 
m their hands. They are oht/liniiig the boi ling- Ava ter 
for their breakfast tea, or liaving their biwiktast eoflee- 
pols filled. JS’ow two steady married men wend their 
Avay aft, and half-a-do/en of the single Avomen run c^)\vn 
hi'lo.v, and bring *iip, the bright tins of their respei*tive 
meshcs, and hand them to tlieir constables, for sneli im 
tlu‘ ollici' of these steady-looking men — none of the 
single AAomen Avhile on di'ck being jiermilted to go 
before the mainmast or eeiitre of the ship. To make ' 
np for this. howcAT'r, they liaAUJ the exclusive use of 
the poop or raised deek.’ 

At this moment a tall, gentlemanly-looking man, 
with a rather serious smile, appareiitl}^ .ahoiit twvntA- 
eight, mounts to the poop. Ewry face seems lo lighten 
as he looks sAviltly hut keiuily round him ; and cATry 
girl seems to envy the matron tlie shake of the Iian'd 
tliau aeeompanies hfr salute of ‘ (lood-moniing, doe.tor.* 

‘lie has just been helovv to visit one or two sick 
ehildri'ii., Wi* a\i1I lu) doAvn A\ith him ^'ii^iis moriiing- 
rourid,’ says our MenlorA In a qiiiet, ifqiid vuii'e the 
(h)etor puts one or two leiiUN^g cpie^tioiis to the matron 
.'ihoiit the sick, .md ni>out one or two of the little 
children; atfd llien, wJiiE^ strolling up and down llio 
pooj), stops iioiv anil then to Sj.<-ak .i eheorful Avoid to 
oce or other of tlu' dam -els, or let off a little joke tliat 
sets them all huighing. Soon* how (>ver, the girls dis- 
appear belop'; and by the sound lliat comes up the 
long air-shaft from their eompiirtment, it is pretty 
evident they are at th. Ir niorniiig-iueril. At the 
same time, the doctor is informeil by llie stcAvard that 
l)reakfa.st Avaits m the cabin. 

' ‘We Avill HOW' tala* a look rounil the decks AAdiilst the 
i^ii grants are busied bi low,’ sajus our ceiiduelor. We 
inquiri/ hOAA" the doctors. Aviudare endowed witli such 
arbitrary xiower, are selected. 

4 IIb;li professional testimimials and eertifieates of 
111(1 'ijf cl larac ter are in th.* fiist pi ice requisite ; next, , 
the^/pidgo of a mans fitness by his appi arance and 
bearing; and, thirdly, thc) avt^ iiimulely examine 
into the deasljr circnuKVaUv I that goes Avrohg, and any 
improjriety sets the commilier a fide from tins service 
fof life*. Besides this, the do« Iit is guided by very 
strict and oxaet rules, Avitli whu li he has to comply, 
and obedijyqo to Avhich he h;is to enforce. 

llero,’Vr()ntiiiues our guide, wln'ii \vc stand once 
iiSrr^in the 'huiin-i leek, ‘is the ]»alli-room, fitted with 
tAvc> zinc plunge-baths and a shower-bath, all very 
serviceable the tropics. You see that pipes for 
water arc Md the Avliole length of the dcvik to the bath- 
room. Half- way along them are fitted two cisterns, 
one on each side of the deek, from Avdiieli the emigrants 
di^w ,off T/hatever Avater they require for Avashing, * 
&c. Thogc /wo cisterns are filled from a large tank, 
kept full \yr the single men. 

‘All^i/so ropes and spars slung in out-of-the-way 
places are provisions of the doctor’s for the boys, and 
children of a larger growth, to practise gymnastics. 

In this square cabin is the baker’s oven, Avhenco fresh 
bread is supplied to the emigrants twici> a week. 
Corresponding to it, on the opposite side, of thb ship, 
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iK tlio cookinj'-apparatus, or pralley, tended by a pro- Vi^^dow^s let into them.. At thg extreme end^f the 
fcssional cook, and an assistant selected from the vessel are large square fclntps, with thick Aldbka of 


emiprants^ and paid for his services. | / #wood exactly filtijig from jflve oAtsfde, andjuint^ stern* 

‘ Kow^ they arc again assembling on deck; the men ports. All Jthese—gidc-pch-ts, aij’-shaTt, anil stern-ports, ! 
‘taking a- morning-pipe, the women bjjhiging up their as well as the w'indow's tnd door of the partition— arc 
children, that tlie matron may ohser'se tlfliMi condhion now wide open, and make verj^pleasant apd ctfMJtlle 
as to cleanliness and neatness. Little parties are here air of !l»e coinpartnftnt’. • 


and there gatliercd rouml one who is lavading from one •The doctor now enters a Sjfice partitioned off at tho 
of a large stock of hooks, placed on board for tbeir ^end of tlic department, like a hirp '6 jcal^u CS veranda- 
use* others busying themselves in assisting the sailors work. I'roiu certain small gurgl^hg souulL that*issuo 


use; others busying themsol 
at little odd .y)b 8 for the -liip, 


work. Troiu certain small gurghhg soujj^L^that*issuo 
thence, opine that this is ■"Ihc hospital, an?^* o\ir* 


lltblU - T- t A ’ - I — i r » ( 

Hearing a succession of nunlhcrs Jx'ing called out^ friend informs ns w'§ are right. Tliere are two* y 




below, Avc turn an inquiring look to tne spot whore w 
suppose ouP Mentor is situated. , 


babies, tlijjlr mothers; tli(^ former llh^ng each 

a nice hltle sv iiiging-cradlc, and the hospital being 


‘They are ])eginning to serve oufr the stoA^s,* c\- I titted A\itli a large variety of requisites for b*al)y(lom, 
pblins he., Looking^dowii the nfter-hatclnvay at liis such as complicated aiqjaratuse^ for making food at 
suggestion, w^c perceive that tlu\ ladder has been out-of-the-way times, lilj?rs to insure piifity of the 
turned back, and the hatch or bole communicating waiter, mills to grind bi/ouils or rusks for pap, &c. 


with the bold is open. 


_ Ills medical inspeclion over, tlie d(jctor has a cl^t 

‘Number 10 ,’ is called; and the captain or hc.^d u itli tlu* matron about ‘ the stock.’ This stock consists 
of file mess hearing tluit nuinlKT^ liiTnds down a tin- of matL‘rial& for needli‘-work-in all j/:s varieties, 
pannikin, which conies up tilled uitli Hour tor the day. crochct-knillini;, and stowing —jdaced on board for the 
This goes on till all the numbers are calh‘d for Hour, matron to set all the idle haiiils to work on. A 
Tlu‘11 in the same way succeeds the serving out of prill,^^!^-k of sloching.s, «J^.c., some of litem ly,ve to , 
suet, raisins, fresh meat presericd in tins, potatoes uTnife vitli when tlicy arriic; the produce of 


(also preserved), rice, bisi'uits, t!i(' 


I their own iiaiidiwork being given to each. In Addition, 


Doubtless tliere is- soiiie responsible individual Ihcre is a lar'>e quantity of straw and chips for making 


below*,’ we observe. hats and other t 

‘C)f course, a regularly ap]>oiiUcd oHicer ; and, more- Imsure hour^ of t 
over, one of the con.sl.iblc.s looks h) see that the due — lor^slu* is sui)ren?c head of the hospital, with one 
weight is given. 'rabies of dier being cvtTywhen* or two nurses under her-- also includes large supplies 
hung about, as well as copies of tin* regulations, Jbat of baby -linen, lie, im case ^f any un|lrovided-for 
all may know to what amount of •provisions tlie^^are arri\.ds occurring, 
entitled. ^ eoiisultai 

‘It is now^tep o’clock,’ lie continues; ‘tiw doelor'.s into and tliroiiel 


bats and other things, put on board to employ the 
ind, more- leisure bour^ of the single 1111*11. The matron’s stock 
it the due — lor^slu* is suprenfc head of the hospital, with one 


entitled. Tj^eir eoiisultalion ov§r, the doctor again nigvcs 

‘It is now* tep o’clock,’ lie continues; ‘ tli4* (lo(*lor'.s into and tliroiiL!li the married fo’/X.,’ compartment, 
hour for makftig ly.s mornim -round ; and, nuiu'tiial to noliim i^his w'ay the irfdiciiies he had promised for 
a moment— here he is. iV-ythe c.ibni-dotu' In* is joiiud | tlx* si. «^*a!iii)g lii'n* and there at a berth where ^lies 
by an intelligent-looking emigrant »he has selected l(g 1 soiJl* om* ailing, gbinciiii^his e}(‘ iKAmi the after-hatch 
his assistant. We will foijow tlieiii, ui*l walk llie t// /u/isf////, bsti niug to eompbiints and hegging-{)eti(u)ns, 


hospitals.’ 

On pur w*ay dow'ii the main-hatchw*ay, on (‘’♦r 
obscg’ving : ‘ Voii spol# of waiJiing — is it tillowx'd on 
hoard ?’ our Mentor answers : . 


and settling all with a 'ford, biil^ that alw'ays a jlfst 
one, S) he lyiproaches iTie desks W(' noticed arianged 
ill the betwit ii-(Vi*ks.* Here are now seate('»a class'^f 
boys, busy with tK'Oiv slates and copybook?, w’liilst 


‘ Certainly, twuce a week: and clothes-lines are hung (/tilers slasid or^-« around in tlu*ir classes, conning 


ifboift aloU to dry tlu* linen on. On tht*se d.i} s the their Ii ssoiisS. 


teadu'i* i.s hearing'*a class when we 


ship seems to be trying on a I l.irVqniii's fc-mt. It has eonu* uj) 'liie doctor quietly takj»fa*seat jft hi^ sfUe ; I 
liappened before now* tli.at .other vessels have been jiraiNCs llfise who aiquit tliemsc'lves w ell ; and dra^*| 
puzzled to imagine what the strai^ge-Iooking signal- suune little books from bis (*apaeious po/Hvet^ to distri- • 

flags could mean, wlieii a string of poekct-liaiidkerelm (s bule among them. I’leasaiit it ts to see ly/w f 'jiud the /l 

w.ns liiiiig drving aloft, •flie emigrants 'are A.*qAin*d to lad.s look, and l|^w* they long to be oil' to bliJw* 

bring a (Certain quantity of sea-water soap with them, prize.s. , l| 

and a large quantity i.s in addition placed on bo.ardt to ‘The sclio^l-liours,’ says out* rondiietor, ‘are* from j. 

'll to twblvo and »ivo to live. Ine teaclier ii^. also the 


he given out. The doctor, too, ^onietinio.s allow Ijlie ten to twblvo and »ivo to live, llie teacher ii^.also the 
bntli-room to be used for ironing purposes. The -cap- librarian. The'l.-uge stock of reading-books being 
edgings tlfat are stlflwied on these occasions ivould uiukr his charge, and dislnhiited b)f the doctor at tho 


astonish you.’ 


end of tlio voyage to those of the eliildien ^^’lio have 


We have passed the Hm-ieoii whilst our ga»ryilous done be.st. ISome of these boys, ydlf ste, w'rite a veijr 
friend talks on. ^^^e are in the sanctum of the single good hand ; and a greai'-rnniher liavi* the basis of their 
women. Jlero the berths are arranged in the same educatiho ^vell estahJj.^lM’d in these slups. 

style as in the married folks’ departnient^-two girls There is a .simil.ir school fer tlie littte girls going on .. 
sleeping in one berth — but everything b\}nig in»*xh | ujxyi the po(U) under the ^awning; they having -also 
neater, and looking more precise, ivitlc cro<*het-w'^tk samplers to work, and the other requisites of fcmalS 
borders to the bed-curtains, and little ornamental ^ts industry^’ * - , 

of w'ork here and tliere, all due to the good taste of the ^Vo now move on w ith the doctor, whose sharp eye ^ 
matron, who is now accompanying the ditetor on his here »n(l* 1 here (■.itch(*s a siieck of dirt, or a little 
visit to one or two ailing ones, and pointing out little untidijbss of tlie bedding, when down comes the owner 
deficiencies in the woodwork of cupboards, and other of the berth, luokiiig as sheepish as may bo ; fon^lt j& • 
conveniences; for every requirement or ‘ parlopr, toirably e\ ideni that the doctor could be pretty seve^ 
kitchen, hall,’ is here placed for the use of tho single if he chose, and that they all seem to know. Next we 
women. The few who are below— one fl>r each mess follow Jiim into the single raonlTSompartment ; much 
— i^*e busily engaged in concocting puddings, &c., for like that of the spinsters, but that it contains onlyjbeik- 
their attendant constables to take forward to the cook- berths, as they arc not accustomed to be below except 
house. Above our .heads a largo air-shaft, with iron to sleep. Three or fourlhere arc sitting weaving st;aw, 
bars, however, across its bottom, runs up to the poop- but the department is comparatively deserted for Hie 
•deck aboV^. On either hand, through the sides of the fresh air of the deck, with which a large hatchway and 
ship, are pierced holes, with small, circular thick glass ladder communicate. Looking round and seeing all 
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is weU| the doctor pfls«es ir^o u second liosj 
with bert!K^ in ease' q{ seve^ accidentMo 


second iiospital, fitted^ 
any of the 

male enUJratjts, bu* seiflbingto be principally used a^ 
a dispensary! Hero* stands a large bucket of warm 
Hjlkj'JJint the assistant karfs off with to distribute 
to the infants and«the s^ick. Bcing^^a little puz^jed* at 
the appcarance^of such s coniniodity liere, our con- 
duetbr points tcfiiji^ajg of tins hibcVed * Concentrated 
Milk.*^ §lffy dfppiijf our fingers in as it passes, and 
^astinjfr itj'^Pfind it\o bo as suect as if fresh drawn 
frornnUc edw, with a rich (Team, J. 00 , standing on the 
11%'dpg sent out the nicdieincs. the doctor gi\i?s 
direoftions about supplying certain oti the sick with 
soups, broths, jellies, and fresh meats. Looking upon 
this as a joke, we hint as much to our conductor. 
‘No,' replicas he; ‘they are all at hand here, preserved 
iif jKTinetically-.scalc(l tins ;l to say nothing of won- 
derful grits for baby-food, and arrow-root, sago, 4 S.c , 
nllwf A\ hich are abundantly supplied.’ Tliis over, the 
doctor takes a long blue book and fills in a list of 
names, placing opposite each an amount of stout, or 
wine, or spirits. This looks like another joke, till 
our friend %eta us right. ‘All tlic niirsing-womeni 
explained he, ‘are allowed a pint of stout per and 
wines, spirits, beer, &c., are supplied wdiercver deemed 
requisite.'" 

Having handed over the list to his assistant to serve 
out, and given him directions to sprinkle chloride of 
lime in one or two places whore .he had detoetpd an 
unpleasant odour, the doctor wemls his -way up-stairs. 
It is now hjlf-past tweljfc. He stays at the (‘ooking- 
gallcy, where is an enormous ' copper of beautifully 
boiled Kce, which the cook is turning out and distri- 
buting among tlij^ captains of the mcs‘«es ; the Xieat 
being in another copper on tlie lire read} t(j follow. 
Each tfikcs his allowance in liie most orderljJ^amier ; 
andj looking dowp the mam-hatchway, wcj see .the 
tables all let down, and neatly laid out below forilu' 
meal, and the children, all neat and dean, sitting up 
gran(l|y, awaiting tH-e first i£«!talrnent. ‘Tjcsidcs the 
pcoviaions served out to each,’, says <oiir guide, ‘all 
young difi'dren are allc»wcd cert^^m little <‘\tras— as 
sago, beef- tea, sugar, &-e. The ^remainder of the 
day is spent in Jhis wise: after diin^n all reassemble 
on ('k^k, when*cv4tj^y trace of dmnerifKs been care- 
. fully cleared away* below. They var^ou^iy amuse 
themselves till tea-time. After tea are "the two 
hours offi-and amusei^ent. Here and there a singing- 
ilj^a/ty^ cGllect^ ; on the ladder where yon ara sitting, 
fifcr takes his post and plays, %hiNt the single 
women dance on thf poop, and the married -folk 
and single men fooP'it on the niain-deck.. It is a 
sight worth staying to se(% if you >voi-e not so tired, the 
intense way in which they go in for enjoyment. At 
eight o'cl^k — eigfit bells— all is at ai, end. The single 
women are marslwMed below ; Jhe muster-roll of their 
kanies called over by the in^tron ; and all of them 
locked in their compartment for tlj^*^ nighty Tfie 
children nro all in bcci long before tl^is. * 'nfr\vatches 
for the night are set ; the lamps trimmed by the 
constable in charge, and relCeked ; and thd loctor makes 
his round, to sec that all is w'cll, sujqdying the sick 
with drinks, &c., for the' night, chatting here and th«;|^ 
with* some of the emigrants, and having plcasfmt 
word for all. Tjien there is peace below,^^ saving 
thenTubducd chat of groups around the lamps. The 
r togle men are usually on deck till late, and manv of 
tf le married men too, lending a hand to work the ship 
if required ;* and, i^ced, in the stormiest night it 
feldom requires more than a call to have up a gang 
stroYig enough to pull the masts out of the ship, so 
beloved is the captain ; and -a good captain, I need 
hardly say, makes good officers.* 

Now, if the ghost of Sir Thomas More has seen and 
heard all this, will he pretend to tell us that there is 
anything to equal it in his Utopian dream ? Yet every 


word we have written is literally true ; , and the emi- 
gr^t-ship wo have visited is one sent out by, and 
subject to the {'vdas and re^ilations of, th^ (Colonial 
Land and Emigration Commissioners of 9 Earl^ Street, 
Westminster.^ ^ • / 




IIEA'RI^^G FOR THE DEAF. 
I^Wnrremdn deaf? We ask the question advisedly; 
for the progr(!Ss of swrgical science has of late years 
been such, thal^all (jminarjp cases of deafness arc now 
proved to be curable. "The subject is one to which we 
the more willingly call attention as the « remedy is 
simple, Imd the »uniber of tho.^e who need it great. 
It is a sad spectacle to see a person in good heaJlth 
otherwise, cut off from one of tlu*^ most Idessed 'means 
of social intercour<se — that of cohversation. Want of 
luiaring is, indeed, a more deplorable affiic£ion than 
most ^people bcli,cve : no sounds of rustling ti;^es, 
singing birds, or falling waters, neither the voice of 
nature, nor the voices of the household, make any 
impression on the car ; and through the deprivation, 
many deaf persons are a weariness to themselves and 
their friends. An invention which makes the world 
around become audible to the greater number of them, 
IS something not to be passed over without notice. 

The marble effigy of the boy with the broken drum, 
seen by so many fiousands at the Groat Exhibition, 
may ,hc taken as no unapt illustration of most deaf 
peoj^^ic. The cause Mf their infirmity is really a broken 
drum, and great reason have they to sorrow over it. 
W(‘ all know that a musical drurq will not speak when 
the parchment is crackedv,; there no ^verberation, 
no return of sound. So it iVwith the drum of the car. 
Wlien it is a comi)l(ftc membrane stretching across the 
whole interior pa..sage of'Llio ear, then wo hear well ; 
by_t let there be ever so slight an opening, and we are 
at onec enrolled in thc.ranks oft the deaf. Apparently 
there is not jnuch mystery in the cause of deafness. 

If it be asked, in wdiat does the cause originate ? the 
answer is — disease. A very small percentage oi tha 
population are born ^’eaf ; but in some* of the numerous 
maladies which we have to go through at sundry 
periods of our terrestrial existence, the organisation 
of the ea^js is so severely d'Taiigcd, that d(Jafness fol- 
lows as the inevitable conseq\ience. Man} a mother 
will remember that wlicn Iier child w'as recovering from 
anSttack of scarlet fever, scarlatina, measles, or some- 
lirfes a common colg^, the little patient showed signs 
of deafness, which no after-treatment wmuld remove. 
The mucous membrane of tli(f drum of tjle ear had 
become thickl^ncd, and lYi^re or less inllamcd during 
the disease; and when this i.s the case, the result is, 
ttatt mucus is secreted in greater quantity than usual, 
and of '■o viScid a quality, that it cannot be got rid of 
by the usual channel of escape — namely, the Eusta- 
c\iSiar tulJ^. The accumulation of mucus goes on, 
therefore, nntn pressing on the tympanum, or drum, 
thS latter begins to ulcerate, its substance is injured, 
it cracks, apd the mischief is done. The opening is, in 
some instances, not larger than could be made with a 
pin — at times, a piere narrow slit ; at others, the drilm 
membrane is entirely eaten away, except a scanty 
margin Icli adhering to the passage of the ear. Then 
it is that the mucus finds its way outw'ards as a disr 
agreeable-looking discharge, and this being suspected 
as the cause of deafness, attempts are made to suppress 
it; but even should it cease, the power of he^ng 
remains imperfect by reason of the broken drum. 
Such is the history of most ordinary cases of deafbess. 

At times, how'ever, there is no perforation ol' the tym • 
panum, but the mucous membrane becomes either too 
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dry or too moist, secreting too much mucus or none at^ Jabout the 8 ) 7.0 of the nttufaf /nombrane, and passing 
all; and in either case the hearing is ini paired, and the*#throiigh it a piece of thre|d, b}^n^eans of.i^ii/li, and 
person afcctcd assumes that anxious^inc^uiring scare fa fine tube, it could lil*paTB^d#aown tcu^A proper 


peculiar to the deaf. Other causes might be adduced, Situation.’ There — that is tii^'Yltole s^ret. Cover 
b«t wliat wc have to do witli on the nresent occasion the broken drum with g sojjnd artificial one, and the 
is, the broken drum. Wo may mentiSft, tovever,^that deaf will hear as well as their neighbours I • 1 

there is no hone of euro for a person so deaf as to*need Improved by oxpgrienee, tho artifiwal drums are uow 


there is no ho]je of euro for a person so de.-jf as to*need 
to be shouted to close to his ear. % 


Improved by experience, tho artifiiiial drums are uow 
ijiade by Messrs Weiss with^a fine silver wire substi- 


We come now to the remedy; and here we quoted tuted fo* the thrdtid, attached ^ oiwflf thejrwo sfndf, 
from a pamphlet recently publislied,* i»hich contains thin si^er plates, between which The^disk of {ndia- 
the sum of all that i? at piesentAfnown on tlib subject, rubber or^gutta-perc^ha is held ‘The iStter 'i««abou^ 
.The author,* Mr Toynbee, aftert some*ycars’ study o^ tjjrcc-quarters of a% inch diameter, * which ^eav.eb^8ufl^ 
the important branch of anatomy wMich comprehends cieiit margin foi^the surgeon to cut out a nieasbraue" . 
tlic ear, lufls cleared awa 3 ^some of the errors in v • ich any shape tliat tiiay seem to him^esirable, and toieave 
it was involved, and Uirown siicfi additional lifht upon the silver plate, either in tlio centre or towards the j 
it^that henceforth the incurable eases of deafness will circumference, at his discretion* The silver wire is of 


be greatly reduced iii number. Until within the past 
year or two, the Eustachian tube w.ts believed to be 


sufficient lengtli to admit of the membrane J)cing jntro* 
dueed or witlidr.awn by patient, but is not perccivbd 
extcrnallv, except upon cspeei.al observation.* It is 


alwa} s open, allowing a free passage to the throat. Mr externally, except upon cspeei.al observation.* It is 
T^nbee, however, sliew’s it to be always closed, exePpt iiossible, by a slight change in attaching the wire, to 
dilriiig llie transient act of swallowring. It is while give it .an oblique direction, which in some instances 


thus briefly open that the redundant mucus from the 
ear escapes, and air is admitted. lie gives what he 
calls ‘experimental proofs,’ which w^c quote as deserv- 


is found more suitable to the ear tlian th^othcr. 

As to the mode of inserting the new drum, w’c give 
Mr Toj iiheo s own explanation. After staging that it is 


ing attention, and likely to be beneficial. ‘To tliosc to Ix^flcept external to wliatever remains of the Natural 


accustomed to descend in .a diving-bell,’ lie says, ‘it 
is Avcll known that the unpleasant sensation in the 
ears, amounting &onietimes to positive pain, is capable 


drum, and recommending careful examination of the 
form of the passage, lie proceetls : ‘The operator should 
then cut the artificial inembranc as nearly of the size 


of instant removal by the act of swallowing, during and shape of tlio natural one .as possilde, taking care 
which the condensed air being allow'cd to enter the at tW* same time ti^keep tho margin quite smooth and 
tympanum and conic in contact w^h the inside of the regular. The patient must then be placed with the 
niembrana tympaiii, the pressure on its outer surface head inclined to the jipposit® shoulder, wjiilc a strong 
is•^elle^ed by being counterbahmeed. Again, \ an Uglit is tbrowm into the meatus, which, if liable to 
attempt is made to swallow wlnle the nostrils aic discharge, should have been previously syriiig€H. Tho 
closed by the finger and thumb, a sensation of luliiess operator wdll now take the artificial membrane,* and 
and prcssurC'ris* experienced in the tympanic cavity, in having lyoisteiied it wdt^ water, pass it, by means of 
consequence of afr haxhv^ been forced, during tlie act the .sil;.'/r wire, gently inwards, until it has ^cached 
of deglutition, through tlie opeii^tubc into the t\ip- wl|at be considers tlic j^atural po«*tion. This li(7will 
p.anuin ; and this sensation continues unt\I, by another ascertain by the occurrence of a faint bubblkig sound, 
act of swallowing, the tuV is rif-opencd, and the caused by tlie escape the slightly ooinpressefi .air 
confined air escapes into tho fauces.* , beyond it ; h(‘ w-ill also fccl a Blij^it obstruction pffered 

a'hat wliieh it lia^ been the fashion to print in to its furtliA* fiassagt by the remnant of the imtu#al 
po]mlar w orks on physiology, about little hones within membrane. SlioiiW he attempt to pass* tne* artificial 
tho ear playing on tlie drum, and so communicating membranr beyond this point, tho patient will eomplajn 
^sounds to the brain, is f.ir fioni being correct. These of pain, whiqji ivatil tlicn had not bet*j;i felt. The most 
hones serve an important purpose in regulating mus- certain test, however, of the artifie^?*! itieinhrane Iwing 
eular action : one of tliem, the stapes, lias .i inovc- been ]>r«pcrTy placed, is the sensation of the pati^it, 


liaving I'^oifateiicd it wdt^ water, pass it, by means of 
the .si[;.rT wire, gently inwards, until it has ^cached 
wl|nt lie* considers tlic natural po®*tion. This li(7will 
[iscortain by the occurrence of a faint buhblkig sound. 


swallowing, the tuV is rif-opencd, and the caused by tlie esc.ipe q£ the slightly ooinpressefi .air 
I air escapes into tho fauces.* , beyond it ; h(‘ w-ill also fccl a sliiftit obstruction pffered 


tho ear playing on tlie drum, and so communicating niembr.mr beyond this point, the patient will eomplajn 
^sounds to the brain, is f.ir fioni being correct. These of pain, whiqji ivatil tlicn had not bet*j;i felt. The most 
hones serve an important purpose in regulating mus- certain test, however, of the artifie^?*! itieinhrane Iwing 
eular action : one of tliem, the stapes, has .I'movc- been ]>r«pcrTy placed, is the sensation of the pati^it, 

ment similar to th it of .a piston, and when tliat heeonies 'who di«-c overs by the sound of his own voice, or that 

fixed by any cause, a case of ineii^ablc deSfmss is at of the ‘surgeon, or by the movement of Itis tongue 

once established ; hut #t is by the impact air upon and Iifis, that his hearing has been suddenly^ 

the drum, and the communication of the latter* Avitli improved.* ^ 

the auditory nerve, th.at tlie sense of sound is eunv^ed The efieet produced on somo^persons is almosfrmagi- 
to the brain. In the course of his investigations ^IMr e.il : they not onl.’iiliear sounds taose to fliem„but those 
Toynbee was struck by the fac?!, that after syringing far ofi*. Some find no inconvenience whatever from 
the ear w.ith tepid wjXer, the hearing of the patient the new drum ; others can only wigir it for an hour or 
w-as sensifily restored for ,S(aiu*,niiMutc.«^ aiu\ then w'as t'^o every day, until by use they lose the iincomfortabla 
suddenly lost again. Exalfiinirig into the plienynienon, feeling caused at fir‘»4:, and then mny ho retained 
lie found it to he due to the closing up of tifc ]^er- Uirough the wdiole of the day. It should,, however, In 
foration in the tynipanuin by a bubble the water, all ea.«4’s he viwi^ved at night. 

While the bubble remained, tlic drum was. so to speak, Were this the place to give details of coses that have, 
unbroken, and the patient was able toFtar; but jus been cured, w-c might fill a page or two with interest- . 
soon as it evaporated or hitijce, the *Knembraiie^\^aa inff facts; flut for those Ve must refer the readw, 
again imperfet't, and deafness returned. Taking#thc wdiethcr lay or J)^ofcs^ional, to the pamphlet whteh has 
hint, he found it possible to elfect temporary closure of Hggesif*d our remarks. We may, however, mention * 
the orifice by applying a solution of guiH-acacia, and o1ie-^a Htutenant, now serving in the Black SA fleet. ‘ 
so to keep up for a time the improvement in hearing; Ho hmi never heard with his right ear; yet no sooner 
and after this, as he relates, ‘I tried vulcanised India- was flic artificial dium introduced, than his himrin/. 
rubber and gutta-percha, making use of «hc thinnest li^^ame perfect, and no one on board the ship.Ims*'* 
la^-ers of them that w'cre procurable. Witl^botli these discovered liis deafness. *• 

substances, I succeeded in making a rude kind of There is something strange ih^lio idea of being able 
artifix:ial membrana tympani, by cutting a portion to hear or not to hear at pleasure ; and wc douj^t 

that occasions will arise when the wearers of artificial 

^ . drums wdll find it dcsitable to take them out. Nelson 

♦ On the l/si of an ArOJIcial Memhrana Fyntpanu m Cases of found it convenient to rmt his to li-s 

Deafness deitendeut on Per/oraUtm or JJairmt, on of Oie Natural ^ convcnieni 10 put lliS teU scope li.S 

Oiyan. Joseph Toynbee, J'.K.S. Bccond Edition, bvo eyc. At all events, suflering Will he alleviated ; 

London : Churchill. 1854 . and who shall say whether w'e are to stop witli the cure 
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' of deqfhesH? But a few weeks a^o, a deaf and (lumlifLlicr heart if he did not return to her.'^ This piteous 
boy watj ^libitcd to llie Sciences at Paris^J appeal had no effect upon the peasants, who, of course, 

who, by^hi^;ly’-Bkilfi?I tjainifvj^, had been made not onlyV dief not under^.tand a single word of wlnj-t be was 
to hear partially, but speak so as to be understood. saying. Some laughed at the strangeness of bis lan- 
c • 1 guage; some mpnicked bis impassioned ge stures ; and ‘ 

17r>w*l’irvp<? ^)p'a FUKN/’lI-ftUSS.IA'N just oollarcd the unhappy Frnn^ois, 

PORIUXES AJJ! A 1< KEN/.ll-K UhfvlAA. of plunging him into the river, 


XnKRr. d.welt al^Orleans,*oonie forty^or fifty years ng 4 ^, j when suddenly ras heard the merry tinkling of bells, 
a worthy y^oini/cotiple'iiamcd Joan and Mari<^ l^ejeune.T and there eaine dashing along the causeway a large 


They* »\2re f<^or in worldly goo.ls, but rich in the «nd liandsonit sleigh, drawn by three beautiful little 
WmWsswnl insouciann. of youthful life! As time Viatkan horses. ScVe .1 ir the sleigh, wrapt up in 
• « xt i iwsf fcostly furs, was a stoilt, hiile-looking gentleman. 

%m oiTt iey hoeame ve: Uhy m so,^ also; but «h*e . ,.,bout thero, my ehWn?’ inquired 

were* not destined td be the stay ('f <;licir parents in g^3i.fs. r '* 


advanchig life, for as each one of tin m grew np to * \Vt 

manbootl, ho found himself, either from choice or « Oh 

necoflsity, ‘enrolled in the .service of Napoleon the ‘Me 
Groat. One only boy remained to cheer the jiarental as he 
home; he was still a child, and the darling of his 
mother, who fondly hoped to keep him always by her V 


* We^ire only browning a PreHchman.* 

‘Oh! is that all?’ rejoined lie. «» 

‘ Monsieur, monsieur 1 ’ cried tfie unhappy drilmmer, 
as he struggled to free himself from the hands of the 


mother, who fondly hoped to koop him always by lu-r ‘ Sfutlo- 

t , X, • • 1 1 iT 11 I i • x-i man ni an angrf and supereilious tone. ‘Very hne, 

side, and wfth tins view sho Jaboiirod l.ard to in.til among us to 

into his mind a love of peace and hatri'd of uar. \ am, .^It misehii'f he can — sets fire to Moscow; tears 
howe\yr, w&re poor ]\rari(‘’s endeavours, for Francois, down Uie cross from the cupola of Ivan the Great; 
even in his earliest boyhood, listened v. ith inidity to and now, forsooth, it is xl/ossjV — /Uoss/V. Ah ha! ue 
talcs of ‘var and glory; and ulicn the note of prepara- -are (‘rest-fallen now; but death and destruction to tlie | 


tion sounded throughout France for the great Knssian >><'‘>^indrels ! Come, let ns get on, Filka,’ continued lie, 
campaign, bis imagination became so inflamed by a ;i‘hlres.sing bis eim-bman, and throu ing bln 
lovo of military adventure, that Ve flung lumM.lf ml,. 

the vorte’^ of that gigantic enterprise, and soon fouml aie dart ing^'for ward, when suddenly some new 

himself in the midst ot^'the Gr;iudo Arnno, serving as tlioij.;ht sc'cnis to have occurred to tlie nobleman, who ' 
drumu\er in a distinguished regiment. The position of eall^ont; ‘Stoji, Fflka.’ . • 

rr^(;oi 8 -was not, truly, a very distinguished oiu^ but sir, do you, understand music?’ inquired lie 

ho already regarded himself as a hero ; for did bo not of the trembling drummer, 

servo Wrbknperour,’ and was Vo not one of t^ Grande ‘ hon monsieur, sain<z moi ! ’ crie 1 

Armee, by whom .Russia waa to he mvrru.fand voii- <'Morror, lis he felt that hi. 

, X .1 . evistenee was b.ing^ng as by a slender thread upon the 

querod ?# Nova and then a tbouglit or a sigh woubf be (,ihcesdt>f tlio stranger. 

gk/oii to bis good mother, wlyi bad wvpt so bitterly at ‘(h,od lieavenT! wbaf strange people these French 
bis d'‘piirturc ; but be w'as a jiky? lii’bt-bearted boy, and .^c ! * ohscrNcd the nolJenmii. ‘ Half a milJioii of Lliein 
sbon becai'ie the favourite of bis comri^des, so that each have ctunc into Kussla, and ^jot one of them can, F 
graver Ibougbt quickly vanished*froni bis mind, and belie\o, speak a word of our language- the b irbarians ! ’ 
he dreamt only of the glories that lay beloiV him. And then turning with an air (jf scll-eoniplacency 


jt, truly, a very distinguished oiu^ but sir, do you, understand music?’ inquired lie 

rded himself as a hero ; for did bo not of the trembling drummer. 

ur,’ and was Ve not one of t^ Grande ‘ hon monsieur, sain<z moi ! ’ crie 1 

m .R„s,ia was to he o^ vrru>i>an,l von- <'Morror, l.s he felt that Irn 

, , / , ^ - A j , evistence was (hinging as by a slender thread upon tlie 

an,lthonathouKhtora.siHhw,.ul.rbo ^...kI ,.IImes.of tl.o stn.nwr. 

d mother, wlio liad wept so bitt.'rly at i,oaven?! wli.it striuiqe people these Freneh 

but be W'as a ^^ly, liglit-bearted boy, and .v'c ! * obserNcd the nolJenmn. ‘ Half a milJioii of Llieni 


And then turning with an air of scll-eoniiilacency 

'''OnTheVeotV of tlm oo one ™»»<-iou.s superiority to Eejeune: ‘M,'ous.-q,K, 

r, T C 11 iiieousique, save menusique. vous? Pli bieiin, reniui- 

.hfld his head hmher than kran^ois LcVmfy, and l.n ,i.,nn v.ms, frannee T Mtr f. 1 rtt-piano, joue, s.ive?- 
heat bis djiinv with an air of as much importance as it other iime, Francois w'oiild li.ive smiled at 

the siicci^ss (if the whole expedition dejn ndeil on the this jargcni, but at the pn aeiit moment it sounded like 
of bis drum-slicks. But iio\v a new b'af in the the swvcf^'st music in bis eaA., for it gave bini hope, 
•pages of his life w'as about to be opened. Moscow iie quickly perceived tlie drift of the inquiry, and 
was turnt, apd the Freiieli army began its disastrous nn:ne(liately reiJicd : ‘> is, sir, T am a musician, and 
retreat amid all the ineleineneiea ol a liiissian w'inter. 

I Fran9ois was obliged, like his comrade's, to set out you, u }(»ii p (\ise. >!» 

, J* ’ . 1 XI 1-1 • • ‘ Well, v on may thank ’yOui; stars for it!’ snid tiie 

on Ins homeward* way amid the - omhincHl misernes gentlonuin laughing., ‘ ^ \)inc, cliildren, Fet him go. 


of war, famine, Aftriil ice. Iliscfingcrs bo(»u lost their qq^frej T give you twenty ^cojx'cks to drink.* 

Power; his drum became silent; and before he reaclv*d ^‘l^iank you, sir; there be is for you.’ 

Smolensk, this favourite companion tof kis rtiai-eb had So saying., they loosed their bold upon poor Lejeune, 
dropped from his hands, and sank into the wintry wlio, im finding himself safe in the sleigh, was so 
snoiv. . kewilderctf w'ith joy, that lie laughed and cried, and 

" At Smolensk, oiir heroes strength faned liim;'and FilliwcTl and snriled to^rtil around him. His gratitude 
pinefled alike wdth cold and hunger, he fell out of the w's 5 so exp.aiiRive, tha*t he not only thanked the noble- 


pinefled alike wdth cold and hunger, he fell out of the w's 5 so exp.aiiRive, that he not only thanked the noble- 
ranks, and was made prisoner* by soim* JKnssian stMjA, man, but also the coachman, and the very moujiks, 
who ‘shut him up in a dreary mill, where lib bv^ more too, who hifd been on the point of drowning him five 
dead than alive during a night of intense com. He minutes before. A moment more, and bo ibund hiin- 
was^rlroused from this state of torpor on the following self w'birling along by the side of his pre.Rorver, who, 
tflorning, by finding himself once more in the clutcLes ol^erviiig Uhat he wa.s quite blue and shrivellecl willi 
or his barbarous captors, who dragged him along a cold, kirnjyy wrapped a fur mantle round him. J,ii a 
causeway, one side (’T*which w'as bordered by a trozcu short time, they drew up before a largo house, and 
r'ver. Some of the party began to dig a hole in the w^ere received at the door by several servants, to whose 
ice, while others gave him to understand, by very care Frani^oia waa consigned. They conducted him into 
intqjlligiblc signs, that it wuis Intended fur liis acconi- a warm apartment, chafed his half-frozen limbs, and 
mOkliition. Tlie terrified youth bosouglit them to clothed him in a suit of comfortable garments. Then 
spare him, and asked their pity for liis mother’s they set food before him, of which tlu‘ poorOboy gladlpr 
sake— ** so tender a mother, that she would break | partook, as he was quite C 3 (hau 8 ted with hunger. His I 


CHAMBERS’S jbuRN^^L. . ’ ' 


I benefactor now appeared, and addressing him in his Jl the bondage of Rusrfan * (l^spotisra, and that lio 
own peculiar *dialcct of Ercncli, ‘ Mossi^ niossi( 5 , vcne~"amay long to find himselffonce ^loro senrtna Under a 
vdntV beckoning the youth at the sai& lime to fonow Iname lie had* once reveAi aS^ iJolised-jffimpereur 
•him. * Napoleon! .* * f 

^Lejeuno obeyed, amd soon found himself in the pro- : — ^ — 

TlTr^ JAMESO^N^S COM^lONPLACB-J^Cffl^:- 

father, ‘is a gentleman who wijl instinct you in music IvAUGEnr imd successfully# has Mrs. Jameson con- 
and Erencli. JIo will teach you the true I’arisiarJl tributec^ to the ^Hdles-lettres^ of oilf tiii^^ Bverjr ' 
accent. You li.-ive long been teasing me fur a uuisler, production of hers is distinguisl/ed,* fflore* or less, 
and I have hist been to lu*-ky af^to pick one ftii^for you according, to the subject, by oJearnoes aiKt^poy^fer 
at Smolensk.’ - Them advancing towaflls an old spinet oj* thought, by ^ciiuiiio sensibility, in cl(*\ jitda 
I that stood at OJie end of the nparti>ent, he turned 10 purity of lonc^ rare felicity of illu 8 trat|p!t#aiu 4 i*Wft^ 
Lejeiiner^Allonn, allonaa, fese vous a nous voii itrel most engaging* grace of stylo. •The (Jommonplavt-hook 
talent; joue, jouc; seyd pas hontee.’. • of ThovtjhU'y Memories, ami Fancies, which figms Jior 

•iljoor 'Fran<^ois was nearly at his wits’ end on rcceiv- latest publication, is, liy the nature of it, 'desultory in 
ingfliis command ; 'for the drum was his only instru- tiieme and fragmentary in form; but it is^ rich for all 
merit, and never in his life had h»- even touched a that in some of lier nioilt i haraetenstic heaulieSTl^'d , 
pianoforte. However, he felt that his life* was probably is a right plcasiant collection of the ‘fragments that 


hangingontlieresnltof this moment; and so, assunMng remain over and above’ wliat she has heretofore in 
air of confideiiee, and bo*vin^ l(#w to the ladies, Ik* many a dainty dibh set before the public. For many 
floatedhimselflieforc the instrument. At first, he placer! years it has been her custom, slio^ tells to make a 


his hands gently upon it, and moving Jii.s fingers like 
drum-sticks in time with some favourite ri'giment.d 


memorandum of any llioiight which may come across 
Iier if ])en and paper are at hand, and Jo mark and 


he began to hum tlie tune, while he swawil Ins reniTirk any passage in a book which excites either a 

. - . , . . . ... .Li X? . .. .. 15 ..i. 1. i* . 


liead and body from left to right, and right to left, with symjiatlietic or a dissentient leeling. This collection 
hU the importance of a first-rale iirofessor. lie was of noUs it is, accumnlating from day to da}*, to which 
'ivont in after-hfe to dcseriht' the wdiole scene very we owe the admirable Milumes on Shakspmre' s Women, 
humorously. ‘I expected everv monn'iit,’ said lie, m\ <l and Ltyeudarij Art, \\ni Monastic Orders, t\xQ 

‘ that my preserver would have called in a couple of Mationna, iJlc.— ‘ sprung from seed thus lightly and 
lackeys, and ordered them to p^oh me out into the casually sown, wliicli,’ she says, ‘ I hardly know how', 


struck the ihsfrument more boldly, sang iiiy song more broken ^Jiaiii? yiie has ilone Avell wutli tlierti, by thus 
emphatically, imfl took ^till gn'uter airs upon ni\‘?elf; giving. .o their scattered aiul chaotic ‘atomies’ a local 


W’hereupon the w'orthy geutleiiiivi clapped his hands 
with delight, cried out bravo, and in i\\v minutes 
came over, and clapped ini' arniealffy ou the shoulder, 
saying: “ Tre bienn, tre biemi, je voi.i que vous saye ; 
vou.s alle eouehc, alhv”’ 


]i|bilatfon and a iiame^aml so eiujiling us to tra^e the 
path, ‘.sometimes devious enough, of an “ inquiring 
spirit” even by the little pebbles dropped as vesjiges 
by the w'ji>.m( 1(‘.’ SuclJ a book,»tlK' wTiti r fairly pro- 
suiues, ma;f iv‘r\e, like coiia er.sation wirli a friend- to 


VOU.S alle eoUellC, alKV ^ auiut's, muj' m-, 1,1. 11 11.-1.^, I in. 11 1^.111 « iin-.n,!- 

Never w^as an ()nier more re.nlily oluyed; for poor | open up sources ^)L sympathy ami r(‘tU*cti“q, and, like 
Francois wuis W'orn out with faliguo atid ex( itement, I e\iTy sjioutaiieouH utterance of thought out ot an 

. , . . . . / . .1. i .. ft., I iwi- 


^o*that he needed not to ‘a\oo soft biumbers to his 

' droojiiiig lids,’ — .r, — - - - , — 

j About a fortnight afterwuirds, T.ejeune’s patron iiumbe% of sidected passages from the writings of men 
received a visit from a iiohleiuan of higher rank iIkui of genius .and orJginatj^^‘ pow'er; but, it is ot co^yse 
himself, a man of talent and odifcation, fMio took so to the original pass/iges in Mrs Jameson’s, owui haiid- 


A\oo soft bliimbers to bis earnest luhid, may prove highly mtlLieiitial by 'its 
.''iiggcslhi* *i^iiaraeter. It eoiu^ysfts a jatlier ferge 


great a fancy to the ytuing drumnuT, *11011410 .asked his 
host if lie would consent to yield him to his proiVction. 


wntiifg tliat our .itteiition is flere dirielkd. These are 
(fn ided into l*v'o sections —one devoted to etfTic.s ailU* 


This was granted; and Lejeune now found h^iself eharacter, tlu* other to liti'rat/re and art. 


placed under very favourable circumstaiiee.«, fiw Ins In llu' forinei^ division, wc fa’equentjy light on such* 
new friend not only ticalcd liflii kindly, hut gave him remarks as this: ‘itoiial opinii'ii is like a siuii]) knife, 
a good education, flonie years later, he married Inm 'i’lierc are foolish peoiJe wdio regaid it only with terror, 
to a young lady, a proti'gic qf hi.s w'ijji*, aiyl the in.ar- and dare not touch or meddle wilR it: lllcre me inore 
riage proved a prospering mid a haj)py one. ^Lejeuue, foolish people wdio, yi rasliiiess es. deu.ince, .seize it by < 
in accordaneo with the desire of Iiis patron, ^-ntered ,tho blade, and get cut and mangled tor their payis; 
the Kushian service, and through the influence this and Jhere ^iijc^w’ise people wdio gm**]) it discreetly and 
nobleman bo ac([uired personal, and .subseqifbntly boldly by the handle, and use it to carve out tlieir 


near his child, whom he tenderly hwed, Fr.im^ois •the^nia*iy. Again, (’an tliero be progress, aiie Msk‘> 
Lejeune — or, ns he Avas now called, J^’rantz Ivanovitch whimli i?. not proe re.ision — which does not leave a ji.ist , 


Lejeune — or, ns he Avas now called, J^’rantz Ivanovitch 
Lejeune- -came to reside in that part of the country. 
It was here w^c first met him, and inadiTihis acquaint- 
ance. AVe remember him well — a lively^, couftcoiis 


froiflwhieh to start— on which to rest our fi^t when 
:|AA’e spring forward? No wise man kicks tltb^huhlte 
from beiieatli him, or ohlitorates the trai'cs of tlie^isid 


little man, Avilli dark eyes and gray hair. Ilis usual through Avhich lie has trav%l|ed, or pull.s doAvn tlie 
attire was a black velvet surtout. memorials lie has built by tliJ Avayside. M'e cannot 

Most jirobably the ci-devant French drummer still got on without linking our present and our fut\#ro^ith 
dwells in the far east of Russia, among his adopted ' our past. All rc-tW'tioii is destructive— all progress, 
countrymen; but Avlien lie hoars of the gallant deeds 

of his irue compatriolcs upon tlie heights of Sebastopol, jc ^ Conmmijjlao'-book of 'i" mi hf , Mrmim, (ind I'ijnchs, 
Audio knows but that Ilis spirit may be chafing beneath Oriinnai and tkiaUd. Uy :\fis .j.imovon. Loncnuiu. L<-.i<ion. 
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conservative: we gain by defacing and trani-fl 

pling f own, the idols of thc^paat, to set up new ones inS 
their plao^ let it be ^ilffieiCnt to leave tliein behind^ 
us, mealuriiTjj;’ our ac^vaice by keeping them in sight. 

• Strength, t.lic remarks, ^oes^ not consist only in the 
77(on‘ or the /c<?s. ‘Thcfc are diflferent sorfs of strength 
as well as ‘diflcrcrW degreet? — tlie str>*ngth of maflde to 
resist tlie strength of st<i;l to oppose ; the strength qf 

* the line gold, \^Sich y^)u can twist iound yoyr finger, 

but whicfvefiitt fbear tlic force of innumerable 'pounds 
,wUho«*^)rcal«ng.’ • , 

llsre. ara two or tlircc chariv'toristic mor<^eaux, 
.TlirtwOrerf tf<gether by us Authout intti*'val, but not to 
be irad, or at Ica^t ‘marked and in\9ardly digested, 
without, pause. ‘ In the same moment that we 
begin to speculate ork the possibdity of cessation or 
chanj^o in ipiy strong attection tliat we feel, even from 
, tlftit moment we may date Its death — it has become 
the fetch of the living love.’ ‘A king or a prince 
becomes by accident a part of liistory. A poet or 
an artist becomes by necessity a part of universal 
humanity.’ * There are no sucli sclf-deceivers as those 
Avho think they reason when they only led.’ ‘It the 
deepest andebest afiections wliieli God has given us 
‘ Bometifiies brood over tlie heart like doves of peace, 
they fiometiriies suck out our lile-biood like vampires.’ 

‘ A lie, thbugh it be killed and dead, can sting sometimes 
— like a dead wasp.’ 

Here and there wo meet with a bit of personal 
aneedotage or interesting persoiuU talk. ‘ Wl^m I 
told Tieek of the death of Coleridge, . . . he exclaimed 
with emotion: “ A great^spirit has passed away from 
the earth, and has left no adequate memorial of its 
greatne^.” Speaking of him afterwards, he said: 

“ CoJeridge possessed the creative and inventive spirit 
of poetry, not the productive l lie thought tOQ much to 
produce— 'the analytical power interfered Alqfli the 
genius: others, witV more aet^vo faculties, seized i^id 
worked opt his magnificent hints and ideas.”’ ‘At 
diiyier to-day, there was an^ attempt made by two 
very clever men tt place criieodore Hook above 
Sglney Smith. I fought witli all iiiyo might against 
both. . .,.‘^1 do not take to Sidney Smith per- 
sonally, because my nature feels the waiijf of tlio 
artistic and imaginative in /n’s nature ; hut see wliat 
he has don^e fori'iiurnanity, for society, ftir liberty, for 
Jrutfi — for us women ! What has Thcodort? ll^^ok done 
tblit has not pprished with him ? Even as writs — and 
I have been in company with both — I could not com- 
pare them; hut theysay^hc wit of Tiicodore Ilojk was 
^^oSTly fitted for the company of mem -the strongest 
proof that it was not gf*nuine of its kind, that w hen 
most bearable k was Uf.*ost superfici.il^ I set aside the 
other obvious inference, tliat it required to be excited 
by stimulants, and those of the coarsest, grossest kind. 
'j"hc wit of' Sidney Smith almost al vays involved a 
• thought worth rerngpibcring for jts owm sake, as well 
as. worth remembering for its brilliant vehicle;, the 
value of ten thousand pounds 8tcrl\njj of ^ sense 
concentrated into a cut and polished diSmoiid.’ 

• Mrs Jameson gives us what she calls ‘A llcvelation 
Childhood ; ’ her oaa n chiUhood, its expt rienccs and 
sensations, highly individual and interesting, but far 
. .too long for quotation. One little incident i.iay b» 

« mentioned, for the sake of tlie doctrine thereto tattaehed. 

Ill licr very little girlhood, slie was one day keptivith- 
out fpod, and sent hungry and exhausted to beC, for 
reciting some lines by heart; the punishmci^t 
beng inflicted on the assumption that she was wilfully 
obstinate. She now tells us that she does not believe 
herself to liave been naturally obstinate, speaking 
gefferclly ; and as to this particular case, she adds : 
‘But wliat no one knew then, j\nd Avhat I know now 
as the fact, Avas, that after refusing to do what Avas 
required, and bearing anger and threats in conse- 
quence, I lost the pow'er to do it. 1 became stone: 


the wdll was petrified, and I absolutely could not 
comply. Tbey^jiiight have hacked me in*^ pieces before 
my^ lips coukfi have unclosed to utteranye.’ She 
expresses her conviction, that the obstinacy w'as not' 
in the mind but on the nerves; and that what we ' 
call ob8tii\jj^v ffi, eliildrcn, and in grown-up people 
loo, fs often soinetliiiig of this kind, and that it may 
be incrca.seil mismanagement, by per^isten(•e, or 
what is called firmness in the controlling power 
into disease, bomething near to it. Her infancy 
appears to have sulicted iiv an exquisite degree from 
^11 exaggerated^ fear of darkness, and it's associated 
ideas of supermYuriil infiuenees ; the figure of the 
^gliost in Ifamkt in some old engraving was a spectre 
hauntini^ her joung sbul with ‘a powder not to be ‘laid’ 
for three long years : ‘ For three years it followed j?ie 
up and down tlie dark staircase, or stood by bed ; 
only the blessed liglit had power to exorcise it.’ In 
daylight, she was not only fearles®, hut daring — ineliiicfl 
to 'defy all poAver and brave all danger, if only visible ; 
and slie records ler once leading the way througll a 
herd of cattle, anioilg which Avas a vicious bull, the 
pcbt of the neighbourhood, armed only Avith a little 
stick. ‘But first T ‘aid the Lord’s Frayer fen'eiitly. 
In the ghastly night 1 never prayed ; terror stifled 
prayer.’ The propensity to re\eiie av.is auother 
strongly dcA'elopi*d point in lier enily character, mor- 
bidly indulged in, and attiirding her present occasion 
to enforce some excellent cautions of sound pr.ictieal 
quality and real psychological moment. She finely 
descants, too, on V^icr early, instinctive, boundless 
delight in external beauty ; iu‘r sympathy witli the I 
outeff liA ing, beautiful Avorld ; Iioav she found perfect I 
pleasure in the appearance of nature — the stars, tliat I 
were to her as the gates of heaven ; the rolling of the I 
Avave to Lie shore; the graceful a\ ec*ds<f^and grasses 
bending before the Ince/e, i\s they jfrcAv by the way- 
side ; the minute u^ul delicate form of inseets ; the 
trbmbling shadow of boughs and leaves daneing on the 
ground in the highest noon? Thus, Thomson’s Seasons 
became a favourite book b(*fore she could understand 
oiie-lialf of It ; St Pierre’s Indian. Cottage Avas charming, 
as reflecting her dream's, or giving her new stuft" lor 
them in pictu'ies of an external Avorid so diflerent from 
the one familiar to her — palm-trees, elephants, tigers^, 
dark turbnned men Avitli flowing draperies ; and the 
Aiahiaji cairfe iii to eonqilete her Oriental 

intoxication, and almost jiromiso it a lease of perpetuity. 

, Among thie iniscgllaneous topics discussed or touched 
upon in^tU’s voUime, a lew p.q’es are devoted to tlio 
subject of the lower animals, their capacities, llieir 
ilestinies, and the wrongs they suffer from the ‘ upper 
clas|cs’ of their genus. We lia\e not space to illus- 
trate, but the following toueliiiig anecdote must find 
room: — ‘Once, when 1 avjs at V'ienna, there aa'us a 
dread of hydroQliobia, and (inltu-b were given to massacre 
all the dogs which weic fonal uiKliaiiiod or uiicollarcfl 
in the* city or suburbs. Men Aveic einplo>ed for the 
imi^ose, and they generally carried a short heavy 
stict, Av ich t’liey flung at the jioor iiroseribed animal 
Avith such (Seltain aim as either to kill or maim it 
mentally at one bloAv. It happened one day that, close 
to the edge of tllie river, near the Ferdinand’s-Briicke, 
one of these men flung his stick at a wretclicd dog, 
but AAuth such bad aim that it lell into tlio river. 
The jmor animal, following his instinct or his teaching, 
immediately plunged in, redeemed the stick, and laid i 
it down at feet of its owner, who, snatcliiiig it up, 
daslsed out the creature’s brains.’ Jameson adds 
an expression of wonder what the Athenians W'ould 
have done to such a man — they wlio banished the 
judge of the Areopagus, because be flung away the 
bird Avhich had sought shelter in his bosom. 

One or two poetical fragments are all that Mrs 
Jameson vouchsafes us of her essayinga ^ verse. 
{Some lines, dated 1840, have a musical melancholy 
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not without character and cliarm, pitched in a lik^ appeared to n 
key with the ‘I have lived, I have lo'fed,’ of fcjchiUcrTf pleasure, with 
Thclcla:-^ I * " 

• Take me, my Mother Karth, to thy cold breast, 

• ^ And fold me there in cvcrlahtinff ro ^ ; 

V The long: da} is o’er ! •• • 

* I’m weary, 1 would sloop k • 

But deep, deep, • 

Never to waken more ! 

I have had joy and sorrow; Lhave proved • 

What life could gfive; Rave lo\od, li^ve been iTolovod; 

I am sick, and hoartsore, 

^ And weary — let me slocii^! 

But deep, d^^L*]), . ^ 

Never to waken more ! • 

*^^0 thy dark chamber. Mother Earth, I come, 

Prepare my dreamless bed Jii my l.i>%t home; 

SImt down the marble door, 

And leave me— let me sleep ! ^ 

• Blit deep, deep. 

Never to waken monil 

But the foremost attractions, probabl}', of the present 
volume lie in the scattered titbits of criticism it con- 
tains, literary and artistic. As a critic, there arc few 
to surpass >[rs Jameson in subtle perception, depth of 
sym])athy, and delicacy of touch ; and there are pas- 
sag:es in the ( omniouplacc-hooJc worthy of lier who has 
limned with sueli accuracy and finish the portraits of 
the Women of Shakspeare. In u brief comment on Mr 
Thackeray's Lectures, she utterw^witlv emphasis and 
discretion her protest aj(airist his w'omnnkind, at least 
the gentle and good of ^heni ; declaring that wliflc no 
woman resents his Kcbccea, or fails to ‘ acknowledge 
with a shiver the completeness of tliat wonderful and 
finished art/atfc creation,’ every woman, ofi the other 
hand, resents th8 * selfish, inane Aurelia.’ Laura in 
Pendenms she pronounces a yet ,iiu)re fatal mistake. 

• Slie is drawn wdth every generous feeling, every good 
gift. We do not complafii tliat s#ie loves that poor 
creature Pendennis, for she loved him in her eliildiiopd. 

She grew up with that love in her heart ; it came 
betw'cen her and thc^pereeption of his faults ; it is a 
necessity indivisible from her nature. lli/Tlow’ed through 

con.staney, therein alone would lie its best excuse, 
its beauty, and its truth. But Laura is faithless to 
that first affection; Laura, wakM up to thj* apprecia- 
tion of H far more noble and manly nature, in love with 
Warrington, and then going hacltf to I’eiftlennis and 
marrying him! Suchgnfinnity iniglu be t»m^of sonic 
women, but not of such a w'oniaii as Laura; wcTesent 
the inconsistency, the indelicacy of tlio jiort^ait.’ 

Tlience passing on to a yet warmer protest ag^iinst 
Lady Ca.stlcw'ood, in Ksmond^Mrs Jameson apostro- 
phises tl^e novelist with a hearty ‘Oh, Mr Thackeray, 
this will ilever do ! S^ch w^mcn mm/ exist; put to hold 
them up as examples of cJAellcnee, and nt objects of our 
best sympathies, is a fault, and proves a low *Rfcaiidard 
in ethics and in art. When an author presenfb to 
us a heroine whom we are called upon*to admirt?, let 
him at least take care that she is adrnirtiWIe.’ Many a 
woman will be grateful to Mrs Jaincson, for givng 
form and expression to a feeling so* common on the 
part of her sex. 

Mr Carlyle is frequently alluded directly or 
indirectly, in this book of waifs and strays. Perhaps 
the most significant instance is the following: — ‘Carlyle 
thus apostrophised a celebrated orator, wpo abused his 
gift of eloquence to insincere purposes of vanity, •self- 
interest, and expediency : “You blnsphemoifs scoundrel ! 

God gave you tliat gifted tongue of yours, and set it 
between your teeth, to make known your true meaning 
to us, not to be rattled like a mufiin-man’s bell!”* 

Again ; ‘ I have bad arguments,’ she tells us, ‘ if it be 
not prefumption to call them so, with Carlyle on this 
point* — namely, the philosophy of happiness. ‘It 


rac that Je unfounded happiness with 

^ , _ self-indidginee. ’He set as^Avith a 

towering scorn the idea or living for the liHppi- 

nc.ss, so called : Ac styleif this philc^ophyjof naiipiness, 
the “philosophy of the ^yir^-*pan.” But this w'aa like 
tlie reasoning of a child, wlnwe idea of hapj^esslis 
plenty of sugar-plmms. Pleasures, spleasilrJCblc 8(!nsa- 
iion is, as the world goes, sijnetliing to thank God for. 

I shouhlhe one df the last to jund^rv^ lue I hopel 
am oii8 of the last to live for it; and*5!Sfii is nain, a 
great cvil^ which I do not like either to ftiflict ^nsuffer, 
^ut happiness lie^^tboyond edther pain orlplesisufe — 
as sublime a tiding as virtue itself, indiviAbI#froitffl’;, 
and under this fioint of view it sdtnis a perilous mielakc 
to separate them.’ 

Prom the section devoted ^to Notes on Art, the 
following extract is noteworthy : — * Subjqpts a nd r o- 
presentationa in art, not elevated nor interesting^ in 
themselves, become instructive and intei*e8ting to 
higher minds from the manner in which they have been 
treated, perhaps because they have passed through the 
medium of a higher mind in taking formf This is one 
reason, though we arc not always conscious of it, that 
the Dutch pictures of common and vulgw life give us 
a pK'.asure apart from their wonderful finish af!d truth ^ 
of detail. In the mind of the artist there must have 
been the jiower to tlirow himself into a sph'ere above 
what he represents. Adriiin Brouwer, for instance, 
must have been something far better than a sot ; 
Ost.-^le, something t higher than a boor; though tlie 
liabits of |||th led them into companionship with sots 
and boors.* In the most fiircg*al pictures of Jan Steen, 
there is a depth ot feeling and observation which 
remind me of the humour of Goldsinitli ; nmf Teniers, 
we^'know, was in his iiabits a refined gentleman^ the 
brilliant ♦elegance of ln| pencil contrasting Vith the 
grotesque vulgarity of his subjects. To a blinking 
mfiid, sbme of these J^itch pictures of character are 
full of material for thought, pathetic even ^erc least 
sympathetic ; no doub^ becjiuse of a latent synlpqthy 
with tlie artist apart iJom his Subject.* And,^agaiii, 
a/noj)os of Vagidyck, who painted the liands Of iiis 
men and women, »ot from individual nature, but from 
a inodel-Jiand, perhaps Ins own — so that the hands in^| 
bus portrait^ however well painted and elegant, “Seldom 
harmonise yith llic taki^ an afl^cted 

position^ ns* if intended for display. ‘Lavater told 
Goethe, that on a certain occasion wljen he liejd^he 
velvet bag in tlie ehureli, as collector of the ofteringa, 
he tri^d to observe only tlie iiands ; and he sat^fieil 
himself that int?very individual, the shape of ttfe mind 
and of tlie fingers, the action :vid sentiment in dropping 
tlie gift into thg bag, were (Jistirictly difRjrent, and 
individually characteristic. . . . There are Iiands of 
various character : the hand to catch, and the hand to 
hold ; the liand to clasp, and the*liaiid to grasp ; the 
hand that has M’^orkqd, or could work, and the hand^ 
that lias never done anything but hold itself out»to 
lie kigsed, l^t# that of Joanna of Aragon, in liaphael’s 
picture. Let any one look at the hands in Titian's 
portrait of old Paul IML . : tlioiigh exquisitely modelled; 
tkey have in expression ^vhich reminds us of cla>Y9 ; 
they belong to tlic face of that grasping old mi^u, and 
!«C0uld belong lo no otlicr.’ ■ 

I • Tliescb Notes on Art also comprise some eloquent 
reniVks on sculpture, and tasteful suggestions on 
cert/fc’n characters in history and poetry, cor^^dcred 
|s subjects for modem art — the Trojan lielep, 
jiistaiice ; and Ipbigenia, Adam and Eve, Lady GdOlvn, 
Joan of Arc, Byron’s Myriiij^. and -Talfourd’s Ion 
— the Inst, the boy-hero, is indeed so essentially 
statuesque, that w'e share in her surprise tHa^no 
sculptor has attemptqd that ‘ gracious ’ form, in all the 
tenderness of extreme youth, already -self-devoted, and 
touched with a melancholy grace and an ele\iition 
beyond his years. There arc also occasional observations 
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on music and. *mu8iriJlns-“a, tliuino, liowever, uponljjiandgorae thoroughfare, stretching^ from London Bridge 
which^fcs Junieson dhes n^t seem to be so entirely ‘Atfi! to ^t Paul’s Chirchyard, is, to say the*least of it, a 
home’ avton that if ^'iili/ljarc and. painting. Bo it\ fine tiling. Th\ new structures, tall and of. imposing 
added, in wnclusfon,* fhat she has -ornanicnted her aspect, arc an advance, architecturally, on the old.-' 
C.oinmoni)lace-book witlu nuwierbns illustrations and fashioned, red-hijiek, four-story houses. Occupied ' 
etchirw,s. some of their insert’d merely /o divide the wholesale Mw^rduVses, some of them have cost L.4(),Q,P0 
IiarAgniplis and sfihjects, but ncarfy all market! hy a each; and , that, .great one at the corner (projecting 
^endeniess, or rutinementf or qnaintness of fancy, thiit too far into thV Churchyard) is said to have cost 
not a littlp.cn lutnt;(^s th^* pervading dliarm of ^he work ''L. 100,000. But fine as tliis street is, aiid greatly as 
itself- *** ** it is calcuhitisl to relieve Cheapside, in a certain 

. » ■ ^ ___/ sense it ‘only makes ‘matters worse. We have now 

* . \ •' , >wo Cheapsido^Mnstcad of one, pouring*^a combined 

^(pC C a S O N a L N <0 T E. Hralfic' down Jxiidfjatc Hill — an aorta unduly charged 

* *’ pwith double diil>. Tt was <«ertainly a brhliant idea 

. oi’jiMNG LT (> 1 <’ noNDOx. Cahnou Street, only it diJ not go far enough. 

’Vne splendid improv6mGnts now going on in Paris A half-and-half measure, it seems as if purj^C'^Jy 
pr^ik(* uwiileasaiit comparisons with tlic slow mareli designed to produce a congestion somewhere about 
or^iiilar aflairs in London. We come almost to the St n*;iurs — that magnificent and ill-used structure. 


not a littla cnlutncy^s th^* pervading (?liarm of ^he work 

• i ^ tt 

itself- 

. *’ f 
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of^^iniilar aflairs in London. We come almost to the 
conclusion, that a despotism has, after all, some good 


St n*;i Ill’s — that magnificent and ill-used structure, 
A\hich is now more in the middle of an uproar than 


points. It has at least the merit of overleaping potty evt-r. 

obstacles, and of going straight up to a point, which The great fa ul If* in these' city projects is, the Avilnt 
in freer comi^nnities it is nextjto impossihle to reach of a' comprehensive*’ plan of ojierations. Now one 
hy the wavering jiolicy of ])nhlic hodii’S. Yet, let us little hit is done, and then another little hit ; but all 
not rashly (kaiw a political aviom from a comparison tln‘se little lats put together never make up a proper 
^ hetweet Jvondon and Paris, f.ondon is an anoihaly. whole. Why cannot (‘i vie wisdom sit dorv n quietly and 
There is no city in the w'orld like it for size, wealth, scheme out a riglit thing; and having done so, go to 
and general imjiortanco ; its very greatness making work in earnest? Let the corporation get an act of 
it unwieldy .and hackwaid in improvement. Perhaps parliament if it will, and armed with siieli a power, 
there is another reason for its inertia. Nowhere do let it carr^Mbroiigh matters with that degree of vigour 
authorities cling so tenaeiou‘<ly to (i^d usages Op the which eMT\hody is longing for. And if the f orporatioii 
late occasion of a lord ma}or being iijAicted into cannot do tliis, wh}’*l‘t)honl(l it not be superseded, a nfl a 
oftiee, it was mentioned a mqtter of piacie, that the real working-sid of authorities estahlisliod in its stead? 
forms of procedure w ere si.v liundn'd years old. Ihnv Somf^ such tinale h.'W, indeed, been talked of- -perhaps 
odd it Verns, when reforms of one kind or other iilamied as a jiraeticability. But tins being the ago 
havtf been effected all over the eouiitiy in refir^nce of jiarliamenlary talking, llio si\-!iundrcd-year-old 
to the \vants of modern soi^'ety, that in tke metro- ])haiitom remains in occupation of (TiiilfiliTill as in the 
polia of the ('mj)ire, there now prevail exactly the dajsofyuro; and it is needless to j?!iy any tiling more 
same modes of en/ic governtHUit as existei! in \f!ie about it. , 

, thirteenth century. And to make a boast of the Jteverting.to Cheaiisidc — what w’c should like to bce 
tliinif,* too ! ^ done is the extrnsfbn of thilt tlioroughfare right along 

If ^le truth were 'icnow-n, tJie pc'ople of London do Pgternoster Bow', and so onw ards across the Old 
n»t"bare fig for the.se antiquated ah'iil di tics —< hey Bailey and I'ariingdon Stiei’t; ,j^hen, continuing we»t- 
don’t tliiak of them ; and if their aKcntion is called to Aiards as a central tlioroughfare. No doubt, this 
r'the subject, tlu’y talk of city goveriuneiit, and c\i‘rv- extension haif long been contemplated. Sixteen or 
tiling'* belonging ^to it, with soiniqliing like eonlcaiipt. Iwenl}' year.s ago, the city, or somebody, bought ,, 
Siirv enoug^i, there «i|‘’ no want of desire "p the mi’lro- ohl Fleet Prison, and pulling it down, left the site 
^)o^is to set things to rights; hut such is the eT'Tlaslmg ready fur #trcct o])erations. There, till this da}, how- 
Inistlo of oceiijiation — the struggle for life, and the ever, is the site lying useless- -a good number of thou- 
struggle for money — tjuit nobody has any time to sands siiiik’ as it v\\<h\ for nothing. Some houses about 
^ ^11 iniblie bu.siiKss. And so, ludess we gt-t bold the C’heiipj^le tvid of Paternoater Kow and Newgate 
ot some eonseierice-stricken authontil’s, which is not Street have likewise been pulled ilow n, and their sites 
vxry likely, the old waj^s will go on inucli as usual — leftpi waste, for no parliful.ir piirjjo.se that we can see 
for a tim^. a < ^ to furnish desirable hoarding for hill- stickers. 

But this time cannot noiv be very long. Fvery The plan in cogitatioiT, we liavc been told, is to clear 
year, from the increase of popnlat’.'ii and extension aw^ay the whole of the north side of Bateniestcr Row', 
of commerce,^ the *coneour>e of tn -..e in llie streets and tlu-n fehuVd it at iij suitabh* di.^tancc back, so as to 
■ Voecomos greater. --If certain leading tiiorouglifarcs form thp beginning of the luiiv ce ntral extension, ("ar- 
wi're bad enough when the juipiihition within the Inllp rie-d ofit etlectively, the projected street would at once 
of mortality was a million and a half, ij iriyy be f-iiicied takV a l.-irge, portion of the weslern-bouiid traffic of 
whaf they are like now, wdtli a pojiulation of two mil- Cheapsi^.e from Ludgate Hill, and the daily choking 
‘lions ^arid a half. The state matter^ in that great np of iiiat**unfortun.atc aorta he relieved. What a 
airtoTial thoroughfare, Ludgflte Hill, at coAain peri(3(ls blessing, also, Y'ould such an iinprovenient eftect in 


of thef'lay, is re.dly frightful — an utter « hoke up. 


clc.Yinj? mit the abominations of Newgate-market, 


* AVe entertained hojics that Sidney would Infve si^' wdiich no city but London would have tolerated till 
' nalisci^* his mayoralty hy a decided move fo» openin'g these later times ! 
up the denser part of London. AVe thought Ir* was A grand scheme this central thoroughfare, any wny 
the ^pqn for such a project, and would not slitk at it can be viewed, and we only wish we saw it realised. 

Blit he, like his predecessors, has quitted tl^* The expense, how’cvcr, as is generally imagined, would 
ciiftfi chair without immortalising himself. AVill his he finendurabl’e. We do not quite agree in thinking 
successor bo more enterprising ? Will he, apart from this a vali^ excuse for civic indolence. Looking to 
conioration trammels, head a lifelike movement to tlie enormous sums at which building-ground has been 
rejrddf the streets so far passable that one may cross sold in Cannon Street West — the site of one edifice 
them without the risk of being ground to a homogeneous being disposed of, as is said, at a ground-rent of L.1200 
pulp in the ro.adw'ay? Let jiistiee, however, he done. i>or annum — and looking to the similar success of 
A kind of beginning has been made, liy the widening Regent Street, we apiirehend that much of tkjo outlay 
and opening up of Cannon Street. This new and would be repaid by sales of laud for new buildings. 
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Supposing, ho^evor, that tliero was a shortcoming from 
this department, on what better oiiject, i/\'e should 
I to know, could the funds of the city bl employed 
Jk what could a certain rate on property be more 


fIcOperly levied ? The public, it is clea^. would bo the 
recipients of the bent‘fit, and on the»|ubW must, the 
bunTen fall in *soine form or other. l\t all events, it 
is surely time that the street-ex tenaRm in question, 


ron^yaoloj served at anyraflL Ais^ purpose : it gave him 
ly^eTI.^ )iirage to work patient^.fo vanMish a vasijifimber 
; or /f minor obstacles, which, it necossanpi^^emovo 

within a given time. ^ , ' • * ’• 

The most admirable prtrt of this obscure struggle 
liberty wa«, perhaps, the week during which tlM 
absolutely nothing.® He felt persuaded that'*nt ^irSt a 
strict watch would be kept oiwiis movements, baUi froiq 

L •ii* 1 o J. 


along with other improvements incident to tliis im- •vithin ai»d from without, and had the^gto^,the self- 
portnnt change, should be entered upoii"^ itli ^as little denial, 'it’bon once he had arranged his ylon of opera- 
delay as posable. It IS aknost needles to sajP, that tions, to flrbear putting it into 6xecutTon iinnfdong* 

Ho atr^’ted 


delay as posable. It is aknost needles 

those resident or carrying on biisinc«»s in jjonnoii are a a — , 

not alone concerned in tlifs rcnovalioJi of a dense and V^'signalion, and«talked sometbi|j|g to Carm Jtosca of 
inconvenient section of tlfc metropolis. All who \ .■^it rapproaebing de^th. Tliat strange jailer cndeavcflircd 
London are equallj^ if not more, interested iif scein : 


so very 
improvement. 


desirable and long lookcd-for an 
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CHAPTER XliV. 


A STftuaoi. E pon iiblrtv 

Altiiougtt we have not paused often to notice the lif(‘ 
of expectation and suspense led by Paolo di Kalco in 
the cell to whicli ho was consigned, on tlie day of 
Walter’s departure from Maretimo, our tlionglits have 
not been absent from liim. Every incident we lla^e 
related has neees<?arily kept liiin in our minds. Never, 
perliaps, bad prisoner less reason t*? complain ol being 
forgotten by the world and by bis friends. Walter, 
who had known him but a day* lioncht Mr Btiek, 
who had never seen him at all— Luigi Spada, and the 
men of the - not to speak of Angel^— all had 

risked, and some liad lost their lives, in the attempt to 
restore him to liberty. He knew notv bat was passing, 
it is true ; no sound, no rumour reached him in bjs 
sad retreat; but be was by, nature failhfuV, and iieicr 
faltered in his belief that kind lianas vore labouring 
towards bis deliverance. It was best, perliaps, f-'ir 
him to remain thus ji^norant for if the triumphant 
manner in which Walter had perforniec]^ his' journey 
to Naples would have raised him to the jiinnaelos of 
and joy, the destnieticin of the Filqipa — the 
alarm spread along the coast oj Sicily- the inarch 
of the Marchese ] 5 el monte, undertaken purposely to 
tlircct the measures iieecssary for the n-c.ipture of 
Angela and for the safe guardian^iip of the Island 
Prison— and, finally, Ifie mysterious* cata^tr^plic of 
the chestnut-grove, vith tlic despair of Walter — if 
he had known all these things. Ins resolution wi^ild 
most probably have failed him, jnd he would certainly 
have given over the prodigious labour he had begun, 
and earric^ on iiiilntcrsiittingly, as soon as the means 
and the precise object to Itc attained 4 iad presented 
themselves to hini. * • 

As we liavc already said, the vindow of his cell -pan 
aperture about a cubit square — was defended by bars 
not very difReult to remove ; there were ^b^r of tlain, 
(Tossed — two horizontal, and two perpendicular. But 
in the wall without, below the window, was a kind'^)f 
{‘heraux-t/e-fi ise of prodigious strength, which, witliout 
tools, Paolo saw that it would be impossible for him to 
remove. The first moment this convietTon came to 
him was one of hopblessness ; but he cast a glance 
around, and a plan suddenly presented itself, the very 
simplicity of which made him laugh. • ^ 

* The ingenuity of power to keep its victims,* inur- 
n^ured he, ‘ seems marvellous ; but wliat is it beside the 
ingenuity of the man who labours for liberty? Tins 
iron machine, contrived to tear and mangle my body 
should I attempt to pass, will not arrest me even for 
a moment.’ 

We shJH see whether this coqji donee was misplaced. 
The plan, whicli had come as it were by inspiration to 


^approaching divlth. Tliat strange jailer 
then to cheer him, to insinuate the possibility of his 
being liberated, even to recur •again to hints about 
their mutual flight. • 

' Signor,’ he said one day, ‘ you have mighty relatives 
in the north of Ital3\ 1 have heard it stated that tho 
fortune of the J')! Ealcos of Ploreiice and J*isri is equal 
to half the revenues of Sicil3^ How is^t that tliey 
have not interceded in your heknlf?’ 

‘ You know, Mo^cm ’ replied Paolo, curious to learn 
what.was coming, though accustomed to ^vcr^ires of 
this nature, ‘ tliat I have often wished to write to my 
friends, hut 3 0U liavo always refused to: lake pharge of 
my letter'^.* 

‘ Because 1 dared not. To send a letter to Italy 
would he perhai^s easy ; but if your relatives are not 
cold Ixivards yon, tfley would make a stir and talk of 
it, and it v^uld be known that I alone bad served you. 

I hbould lose my plac^; and generous persons would 
not be able to rev ard me ; for there are deeper dungeons 
than Ibis for those who ^elray their trust.’ ^ 

‘Well, ‘Mosca, then it is useless to torture ^me frith 
this talk. • 'riuTc is no hq|X‘.’ 

‘Wliiii,!’ cried the jailer, darting a fierce /hok at 
liirl, ‘ are 5'on so eareks: of libL^t3 ? Why^*^g 
howls if it be .«’lmt up.’ • ^ 

The thought that jiasfw'd through his mind was-^^he 
is planning an eseapo. Two hours after, he retim'd 
with a sinalf ktdeh r, and carefully examine^ the oafs 
of the vindow, saving tliat lie had rcccivt'd special 
orders frwin the coniiriandant. Ilappili", JkuoloLjiAd - 
not 3ct begu« liis work. • 

INtt sinccfthe interview hetwe^ Waltei>and P»nlo, 
the !nind*of the jailer had never been at ease: ho 
IHTsinded that tliey had talked of a plan of escape, of 
at an3rato of some means of libprty. What lie wished 
to disfover was whether the Englishnian lia(|^J«n^ 
charged with a mission to tlie Tuscan branch of the I'Ji 
Falco famil3", not knowing thift the Sicilian had been 
so long •separateeb from them, that Pablo lyid neiir 
even thought of claiming their assistance. He Iiad 
recently heai'd of the relationshii^ in a conversation 
between the commandant and sonic in'^pector ivlio had 
visited the island, and his old speculations had again' 
disturbed bis dav' and night dreams. It these prinefs 
were Really »are for their relative, and agree to 
give a price for Ids liberty, bis utmost ambition might J 
be satisfied. « • 

TVben Paolo, however, shewed so little interest in the 
overtures lu* had made, a feeling of hostility definitively 1 
tlie place of avarice in his mind. From that t 
time •ford ard, all his faculties were devoted fo the 
task bf detecting and counterworking the plot, of 
the existence of which he felt persuaded. Th^ppa- 11 
rthit tranquillity and inaction of tlic Prisoner irrH^tjrf^ 
him, but did not throw him off bis guard. Many w^re 
liis sleepless nights and moofi3‘,day8. ‘ IIo sat once 
from sunset until sunrise, on the edge of the m^st, 
opposite the window of Paolo’s cell, like 11 cat opposite 
a rat-hole ; and the uifhappy Prisoner, whilst the moon 
shone, could make out the outline of the meagre^ form 
and tall night-cap of his enemy, motionless like a 
granite sphynx, and felt that the walls and bars ho had 
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to break throupli wcrefnot to, be feared more 
inces»i^wiitclifHlne6s of miserable man. 
It i&iol^us in mostr'jcases to record with 


It i^dHious in ihos^'case^i to record with ploa8Ui1|‘ impossible loi\ me as lor Him/ Tlien He would racK 
the eiineri^s of bur ’^ail mortality. • Wo may slay art his invention to discover a moans of punishing tjn 
* ^nemy in the open i9(v>d ; abut when we hear that rrisoncr for this imaginary wrong ; and his limil^ 
.porno more *terrible disease, ij\ reducing, the but accua^e, •fc^iowlcdge of chained human nat^e, 
waVrior5^.s’ if by«magic, to the yelkaw decrepitude only toh'l him that lif- need never Vary fromdiis old method 


[)re than thjj^ necessity ; 
an. I tant hills, 

ith ploasur ‘ inSpossible 


and when I talk of free wanderings on dis- 
laughs to himself, thinking that they are as 
foi^ me as for him.’ Then he would rack 


,todie.,peen in ^le most ^mpeless wards of an hospiUtl, — to raise hopis of liberty, and then to disappoint 
we cann^j^oyent though our cau54.» may tnftumph b 3 r* them. 

this aid, repress a pang of pity. The strong hian who On the occasion of Avhich we speak, he had left his 
• cwmd^o killj is scilrcely mourned when ho meets with couclabbcause such meditations had tortured him worse 
■ unj 'ss he be united witV us by the tieSyOfJthan his diseifte. He came to wreak 'nis suflerings ^ 
cobiitr^ ' w of bloody. Hut the pcstileneo wliieh rises'^ on the only victim that chance had placed within his 


frorti the quivering marsh or the stajinant pool, whiel! 


Taolo, as we have s^d, slept. His dreams were 


mingles like poison with the air breathe, rifles of liberty and Angela. A happy expression, which 
witli treacherous and‘'lawlcss hand the trciisurc of life, Mosca had never seen before, lighted up his cjUWte- 
.'mJ^stret(>lies on an unseen rack some father, husband, nance. Every now and then his lips parted tflutter 
brother, even though he may have been horn under some few words — always the same, always pronounced 
another sky, and belong to a nation forced into contest with a smile of ineffable pleasure. Mosca knew that 
with us by an irresistible A\iU — this is an enemy for frtjme closely cherished thought was bubbling up from 
whoso victinis wo can all spare a tear, whose ravages the depths of tlic Prisoner’s soul. He closed the boor 
c dare not record without a sjmdder. carefully, and sittihg down by the bedside, listened 

Hut we cannot pretend that wo do not sli-aro the intently. From his attitude, one might have imagined 
deliglrt: w'itJ; which Paolo heard the fact, that the dews that he was watching a sick friend with tender soliei- 
of watchful nights had proved pernieioiis to his jailor; tudo ; but his eountcnancc would have told tlie Irutii. 
that Mqsca was racked in every joint by fierce ])a ins ; His ear hungred to swallow the Avords which Paolo 
and that he vas compelled often to pass whole days unconsciously was uttering; bis eyes were rounded 
and nights in bed. Jt was shortly after this time that with eagerness; and Ins open mouth, shewing a few 
Paolo had resolved to eomnieiiec his great attempt, yellow teeth, was ready to smile triumphantly. Siid- 
wcll knowing, however, that should he once be dis- denly ho gave a start of intense pleasure. ThrOe 
covered, all means of action would be taken aAvaj^ successive times V’aolo bad distinctly uttered the 
immediately. The onl3> iron instrument he posses.«?ed Avords : * The fifth of dune! ’ 

was a penknife with many blades; hut this seemed ‘^ilal* exclaimed the jailer, ‘is that the day of 
sufficiefit for his purpose. The bars of the windoAv hope ? Mosea Avill be strong then, and able to watch.’ 
wefc ni^rely introduced in a hollow cut in the stdne at ‘You were saying?* inquired Paolo, Avaking up, but 
one ena, and sealed with (^mont, that appeared soft quite unconscious of having bctrayccj so much of his 
and <?rumbly, at the other. Hy a violent effort ho secret. ‘ 

have displaced them ;* but this Avoulcf hav(i| left ‘Notliing, iiolhvig,’ replied JMosca, endeavouring 
traccs^that must have attracted Mosea's eyes at once, fo conceal J^is joy. ‘i came to see how you Avere. As 


have displaced them ;* but this Avoulcf hav(i| left ‘Notliing, iiolhvig,’ replied JMosca, endeavouring 
traecs^that must have attracted Mosea's eyes at once, fo conceal J^is joy. ‘i came to see how you Avere. As 
aw/f for the accomplishino/it of his plan, it Avas for me, I am ill-»-ATry ill', but that pleases you — does 
*-7\eo^eary to loosefi the bars long before the day jt not? I am such an incorruptible jailer — such a 
ftpjointerj for li is escape. « * hard-hearted wretch, eh ? * 

At the hour when he knew he should be left alone, ho ‘ You think, I suppose, yoir are doing your duty ; 


J^jointerj for li is escape. « * hard-hearted wretch, eh ? * 

At the hour when he knew he should be left alone, ho ‘ You think, I suppose, yoir are doing your duty ; 
copstructed the scaffolding necessary to enable him to and 1 have ilo right to blame you.' 
rea^i the windpAv on the tenth d.iy, we. believe, that ‘ You suppose ! (^.in there be a doubt ? Are mVjp.Y 
I succeed ed«» the depY’turc of Walter; ariq Avith beating interest and duty one? I am settled here for life; sure 
» lu'art and trembling hand began to scratch the cement iieA’cr to want a bitV>f bread. Wlio lias ever promised | 
•tliat fastened one of the perpendicular bars. He easily me a lot like that?’ 

removed a considerable portion ; but growing warm in * I hav6 often sfcid, Aloaea, that the man to Avliom I 
. tJjnjj’ork, u<ed his instrument too freely, soHhat the owed fr-eeiiLom ahould never wg,ut us long as I lived.’ 
blade broke off close to the lianille. •'fliis Avjirned liim ‘Hut the security — where is the security ? Ha! ha! 
to hn?ak off purposely, the next blade about midw.ay, We know millions of stories of broken promises; but 
and so jie c6nlimiecf iligging and |<aeratching until he wfo ever keeps his word to the letter? “Save me, 
had quite removed the cement. lie noAv found that save me, dear kind 'rfouls ! ” screamed the drowning 
there was nothing to prev'cnt him from taking out the duke, “and I will give half 1 possess.” ,A peasant 
bar at once; but riaving asecrtaiiiLil this fact, he left it dragged(,hini,>out of tlie«,wat(*^. “ You are an honest 
'in its position, carefully sw'epct away the crumbs of fellow^” quoth the duke “ there are three sequins 
cement, and the day being nearly spent, hastened for pains.” That is Avortli knowing ; well worth 
arrange the cell as it was before. .Tk’qn, completely kfcowing. Santissima Virgine! Ave old men must liaAe 
exhausted, more by emotion than by the fatigue of some cousofation for the loss of youth, and Avisdom 
staijding so long in a constrained position, ho threw is somethfiif^. Trust no man, believe no man. If I 
himself on his couch, and Itas found by Hiosca sleeping had knoAvn so much tAventy years ago, I should not 
tranquilly. have been turnkey on this accursed rock of Maretimo T’ 

The invalid jailer, on the days Avhon his suflVring y^ts * oo saying, Mosca, not waiting for an answer, hastened 
not too great, still visited the Prisoner at<lns^acchs- away, cliuokling as he ascended the narrow stone- 


‘ Hut the security — w here is the security ? Ha ! ha! 
We know millions of stories of broken promises ; but 
wfo ever keeps bis word to the letter ? “ Save me. 


himself on his couch, and Itas found by Hiosca sleeping had knoAvn so much tAventy years ago, I should not 
tranquilly. have been turnkey on this accursed rock of Maretimo T’ 

The invalid jailer, on the days Avhon his suflVring y^ts * oo saying, Mosca, not waiting for an answer, hastened 
not too great, still visited the Prisoner at<lns^acchs- away, cliuokling as he ascended the narrow stone- 
tomed hours, although a sullen soldier had been charged staircase, and repeating Avith every variety of intona- 
Mithrthe task of regularly bringing the meagift meal tion; ‘The fifth of June— the fifth of June!’ He 
^Ihlir/ed. It had become one of the habits of Mos<«n»’8 never douljted for an instant that ho was on the track 
IWe to contemplate the silent misery of his Prisoner, of^some plot, by wliich his reputation might have 
and compare it witlt-his own. At times ho would expe- been compromised and his passions disappointed, 
rience mighty fits'of anger, on remembering wjiat some Paolo was four or five days in loosening all tlie bars, 
onc'nad told him once, that the jailer and his charge As he kept a careful register of time, lie knew that he 
mutually deprived each other»of liberty. Both were had but a fortnight more before him ; and he sometimes 
confined on diffi rent sides of the same door. ‘ Perhaps,* doubted whether he should bo able in that brief spacb 
thodght lie, ‘this poor noble delights his mind with to carry out his plan, which was this: to brj^g the end 
the idea that I am chained to him by an irresistible of one of the bars to a sharp point ; for his great 
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difficulty was how, without tlie aid of a ladder, 

climb the waTl of masonry by which |tho moat was’ 

surrounded. To obviate this, he had |deterraincd •to /o understood, ns, if by 


tcJJelight; and he buried lls in his’liands, 
as i^iat critical moment it wiw ^ot to*mve way to 
inspirlt^io^ that hj 


Ihit at 
tion ; 
about 


make use of the bars of his wipdow, inserting them be put to a dangerous lest, aj|rdif 51 t thdfnecessity of 
'•fiSc after the other in the wall, if possible, at one of collecting all his powefs < 4 ' dijjisimulation. Mosca, wluj 


Thi places where it formed an angle ij^he^l^ar of^thc 
prisbn. But they were blunt, and tllj facing of*the 
moat, though old, seemed formed of Itoncs tolerably 
well joined with thick cement. 

Of course it was nothing but the absence of hope 
in any other quarter, thal^ mAde Paolo conc^iiie the 


•lin 
oke*an 


deceived himsglf in his fondness fi)r grad ual^yCj^'j 
thought that every •rord of his would now pf’’^ke 
atlmissipn from the overwhclnibd Prisoner. 
t ‘ Yes,' ^id he spbaking slowlj^ * sl^c^N^freC;^ and in 
Sicily ; But no one knows where — in confi)any \dth the 
Englislmiai^ who is to come and catry ydU olf tKnn us 
possibility of Success in this strange enterprise. When I on the fifth of Junc.W # • * ^ 

he had conferred with Walter, ho (*njpyed the liberty |\ am glad todicar it !' replied Paolo wiili 4 hiblimo 

p j_:— i. - 1 Ij • - - 


‘M' 


of remaini»g out late cvejy sifternooii with a coupl of 
guards, sometimes cveq with one. Tt sc/'iiicd notlibsurd, 
the^doro, to suppose that he would be able to break 
away^a’nd taking advantage of bis intimate acquaint- 
ance w.ith all the passes# and paths on the island, 
make from some distant point to tlie place agreed upon, 
remaining there bidden for an hour or so, until tlfe 
botft appeared. For these reasons th« rendezvous bad 
been fixed for a short time aftet sunset, instead of 
late in the night. But now the difficulties of escape 
Avero vastly increased by this arrangement. Paolo 
calculated that he must remove the bars, and descend 
into the moat, during the twilight — choose the place of 
ascent before it Avas quite dark — and not occupy more 
than half an hour in reaching the little glacis behind 
the fort, from Avhicli lie knew that a path, practicable 
by one person only at a time, went backwards and 
forwards along the face of the vjiA precipice rising 
behind, gradually verging towards the summit. Once 
on this path, and out of reach of tthe muskets of sthe 
garrison, he felt sure that, by a circuitous way Avhicli 
lie Avcll knew, he could reach the point determined 
on ill due tiniT*. Ills pursuers, if he A>eto indeed 
])ursiu-(l, would iK?ccssarily scatter tliciiiselves, and 
wander, not knowing Avhat diroctioq lie had taken. 

We need not relate in detail the little yicidents df 
Paolo’s lengthy and laborious tosk. Me found that 0119 
of the bars A^as already pointed in a aliglit degree j 
and spent many hours every day, and many hours 
every night in sharpAing it, sometimes against the 
hardest part of another bar, honiotimes ajfkinst a great 
j-^^riiig which he found fixed in the ground under 
liis bed, and which revealed that he was not even then 
treated with the utmost severit}^ customary in that 
prison. Wlien he first discovered it, he felt a double 
emotion of gratitude: first, that ke had mot been 
cliained ; and, secondly, 4)iat he could ciyry o# h^s work 
Avitliout loosening two bars at the same time. 

The little progress, however, which ho made each 
day, caused him considerable uneasiness. Tlie montljof 
June had already begun, when #in accident furnished 
him with the means of proceeding more rapidly, though 
Avith considerable risk df discovery. At tjie si^e time, 
bis courage was raised in extraordinary degree. 

Mosca ciimo one morning, still an invalid, buf much 
stronger in health, with a portable fireplace ; aifd, 
as usual, not asking permission, began lu cook his 
breakfast in a corner of the cell. As Inf blew the 
charcoal with his weak breath, the glow gave a stran;'^ 
tint to his face, and revealed an expression fron^ which 
Paolo knew at once that the man had much to ^ 11 . 
At last Mosca turned sharp round, and 8aid«: 

‘I'hat Englishman is a fine fellow. He has kept at 
least half his promise.’ 

Paolq WHS at first alarmed ; and his kiiegs trembled 
so violently, that he Avas compelled to lean against #he 
wall for support. • 

^ What do you mean ? * he asked in a liusky voice. 

* Qf what promise do you speak ? * ^ 

* I know all,' snarled Mo8<ft^ lying as was his wont. 

^ You agreed with the Englishman that he should go and 
steal awa)^ your wdfe from Naples. Ho has done it ! * 
‘Angela free!' exclaimed Paolo with indescribable 


'ndillerence, thrBsting down the*terror which statted 
up in the depths of his soul, with gesture as pawerful 
as that of tlie angels of light when they repulsed the 
escalade of the fallen — ‘ I am glad to hear it, 
that news is as good as the other.’ 'rhen reverting, as 
if naturally, to liis wife, he exclaimed : ‘If slie be free 
from restraint, I shall live liappy here. Noble English- 
man I * But he did not reveal, by word of gesture, 
eitlier that the choice of a place of refuge hSd surprised 
him, or that ho Avas terribly alarmed by the allusion to 
the fifth of J line. • 

MoSca was utterly diJeated. He tried to persuade 
himself still that the discoA'ery on which Jio had 
laid so much stress was valuable ; but he could not. 
The quiet indifference of Paolo Avas beyond the range 
of his conception. Affected surprise, or jocularity, or 
sham gunning looks, *v’ould not have deceived him ; but 
here he bad found his master so completely, that when 
left alone Paolo felt thj victory lie had gained — ceased 
from fear that his jilan Avas known — became convinced 
that Mosca had accidentally Iiit upon a date — ^d full 
of joj’^ that his Avife and friend were so near, no doubt 
plotting Id# freedom, retiyned Avith redoubled\nergy 
to his task. • 

^Jusca And carried awa^his cooking-utensils, lining 
his fire in full glow. The Prisoner, feeling eer^i^hat 
he would not return, took^dowii the bar — which luT^s ^ , 
accustomed to replace in tlie day by*a piece of wood, 
the doficiency^lipuld be observed from withoiB — an*n:i!ii 1 1 
once iiith desperate courage proceeded to liearit. Some 
Sicilian siqitli had forged it of malleable iron. With a 
Iiammer I'aolo in a few minutes could have broutjffflt 
to sufficient Siarpness ; but he w^ ol^liged, to loogeu 
another b#r, and use the iron ring Ave have mentioned 
as an anvil. The first stroke, moreover, echoed terribly# 
in the cell ; but misfortune is yigenious. Paolo took 
the coverings of his bed and covered himself with them 
as with a tent,# under which lie worked patiently', 
forging the instrument of hi^ deliverance. It* may 
easily be Jmagined^that the result was v#ry imperfect. 

Ho had to heat the bar over and over again’ and at 
last ho burned all the charcoal left by Mosca, and found 
the iron groAv cold and hard long erl he had produced 
what could satisfactorily be called a point. With 
flushed face and streaming brow he stood examining 
his ha^diwork^ when suddenly ho lieard some one 
preparing to open the door. Luckily, there were tAvo 
bolts to remove and a heavy key to turn twice*. Paolo 
ffung himself ion tlie bed, Ai#iich he had restored to its 
ordinary position, and turned, with the bar underjiim, 
ov Jiis fa«e. Mosca had come to fetch his charcoal, and 
gr^vled iH-naturcdly Avhen he saw that it had alljbcen 
used. VPaolo did not answer, pretending to be asleep ; 
but h# Avas really in an agony of terror. Hi^Ji^d 
forgotten to restore the second bar to its placO^^ii^A# 
a single glance of Mosca's eye would bo 8ufflcicnrtto|| 
reA'cal the deficiency, and rendei^all the labours he li.id 
undertaken vain. But th6 jailet, •occupied Avith other 
thoughts, went away; and Paolo arose and t'M^ 
liimself passionately on Jjiis knees, devoutly and sincerely 
ascribing his protection to the samej^Hivine Power 
which had hitherto so well watched over him. * 

There yet remained only to prepare the means of 
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(liiscendinf? into the i^oAt. |vaol(» believed that bv Although J’aolo’s cell was below the part of tlie fort 
forcirfW ^iii mattress »th*r()iUfh the window la* could, ^usually inhabited, bo that sounds of liferrarely reached 
it w'er&Sjflc tlie theva^-de^/i ise that had so terrifiel hifci, he heard [owards noon a great bustle in the place, 
him for auboment. , ^l-e inihht receive a fe\v woundsj. At another 'time, anything new would have occupied 
Ut is tna* ; but of this pi;obai:ility he made light. At his mind,’ or inspired him with hope. Now, the si^' 
\lie had contemplated cutting his sheets .and of any chjyige^Vjliatcver tilled him with disgust, yti ' 

blaliket^?.oto strijis, and making kind of ro{KJ ; but heai t sickened | Had he laboured so successfully jwtil 
on /i:cpn si deration, ho tk/ouLjht it best, at anyrato, to then to be' doodled to disappointment? Was ho not 
’defer tli;|. to t^£ ^.ast *}noment. Stiictly speaking, thcvi even to be allowed the chance of an attempt, during 
cov(*tinga Ine bed, tied togetlier, would be sufficient wliicb, if he jJId not win his freedom, he might at any- 
. toeiwffle hinf'to drop into the moat. , rate Vpst- his life? He wij^s pacing his cell, occupied 

I. ft;, urth of dune, all PaoK’s preparations were by such thoughts, when sounds came '-to him from 

tenhinJLed; and it may eatdly be imagined that‘h^ the corridor without, and the door was opened by 
passed Slat idle day ill a state of aiixiet.y, that increase((| Alo^ca ; hut insiead of ent^Ting, the jailer fell back 
hour by hour and minute by minute. He could learn rcspcctAilly, amj Vaffio stood face to face with the 
nothini» liirthcr of 'the movements of Walter and fall u r of Angela, the artilicer of his misery, his jailer, 
Angela. ^losca professed perfect ignorance. It was, and his enemy — the Marchese Belmonte. - * 

thcivfore, natural for him to suppose that they had • — 

snccessfully concealed themselves, and that Walter, WAR IN ENGLAND, 

in some impenetrable disguise, was hovering on the v. ^ • 

opposite coast, ready to pul to sea and keep his appoint- WhnLi: the jubi^^ition of pealing bells and thundcTpiis 
ment wdth ill fidelity. The idea that, after the mighty cannon, in honour 6f a victory, is yet echoing in our 
labour and terrible suspense he had endured, he should ears bile tears fall for the slain, and laurels are ! 


it 

him for a n 


and his enemy — the Marchese Belmonte. - * ^ 

• — 

WAR IN ENGLAND. 

Vi 

WiriLi: the juhUjition of pealing bells and thunderpus 


-A\b!le tears fall for the slain, and laurels are 


succeed in < seaping to find himself alone on the border plnckt*d for the brow of the victor — let us look back 
of the sea, watcliing in vain for a friendly kirk, iiston- little eiiisoile of history which brings before us 


ing in vikin for the dip of the friendly oar, hearing the 
voices of pursuers amongst the mounljuiis calling to 
each other, and gradually closing in upon him, Avith 


on a little ejiisoile of history Avhicli brings before us 
certain incidents that befell aaIicu avc had w^ar, real war 
in England, with all its b.avoc and horror. For our 


pcibaps a night of niiscrahlc liberty to hope for sitting knowledge of the facts, we are indebted to the publi- 
ou the cold wave-Avashed stones, md after that c\ closer cation by the Society of Antiquaries of a scries of 
captivity than ever — this idea did not }et occur to nine letters foiind*i in the State-paper Office. These 
him. The obstacles had to encounter before letters Avere Avritten in the year 1012 by one Nelieiniah 
reaching that terrible situation Avere sufficiently great Wlfarton, avIio appiars to have been an officer in one 
to occtlpy his mind ; and lie not concehe it troops of London Volunteers that joiiu-d the 

poSsiblr. that the attempt shoul.l tail, oxerpt 4rom ^ „ 

clumsiness or ill-luck on hiS|fude. n ^ n * , • uu u -n • * t » 

]■ Iftu. had carefully ropl.K'ed the bar., and believed >'><-T< bant at the (.olden And, or, ,n ht S«itl„n s Lane, 
he principally ha,i\do fear was some viu>lc*n ni.'ister. Nehemiah Aias piThaps one 

aeees'V(>f Huspicioii on the part of Mosca. The j.aibT, 0^ those called ‘gentlemen prentices;’ at all events, I 
hoM'iAer, shewed no sign of ipiusual watchfulness; .and judgiiiL'- from hisi'Wprcssioiis, his heart was thoroughly 
''(^hough the Priaoiler had te reconcile himself to the the popular cause, ana he never forgets to send his 
il^a of Ijiilnre as the most probable eiMtingeney, hi-, service’ to his late master and ‘mistris/ and 

mind was conLiniially filled amUi thoughts that had no < 2 ^^^, 2;o all his fi'lloAv-sorvanfs subscribing himself 

J„jj,nos8 there, ex, 'ept under the M,ppos,t,o,t of hb^ty p„„re,''„unlie„t, h.nnble, and affectionate servant , 

rciTcctly Ignorant of the part which Luigi r>pada a ’ i. r i • • ^ 

aiv-l his fnicnds«lia4 .destined him to play, he trnATlled comniaund. He makes no secret of his opiirtWS, j 
in imagination to some foreign country, eqivjilly Mintiy thereby shewing iisvvhat people thought and did during 
•with his ow' 41 , Avhere the siiiile.s of Angela Avoiild the great civil conflict ; anil as he says something about 
stand him in stead pf A\x*alth, and wdiere the vista place.s as aaxAI as •persons, liis eommunications are full 
nCAv life might open before him. Alth<»iigh the ofintere&M. •» #* 

prison liad aged him, he was still suiaeicntly young to jp^er Avas AAritten from Aylesbury, on the 

belic'/e in happiness- that noble illusion of the best 2(;,h August of the year above mentioned. Nebemiah 
minds jvbo seek not' to decoy ,t frop, tbc B,de of y.rtnc, gy 

to make it take the denieniiour of pleasure, SO cheaply ^ ^ i i 

V, on, so easily lost, BO bitterly reovtted. Ho dremned Company, be marched to Acton, where they made 
of long years of We, whilst ahy^-s a were yawning on speedy acquaintance witli hard'Jiip, for being belated, 


CAcry side, whilst hate and vioLiicc w'ere making play- rn.any of the soldiers were /•onstrained to lodge in beds 
■tilings of bis hopes, whilst all Avhom ho yearned to Andiose feathers AA^cre abo\ e a yard long.’ They pill.aged 
behold were plunged in the very depths ^of sorrow and nbxt morning the house of ‘one Feiiruddock, a papist,’ 
despair — AAliilst the elements of a terrible catastrophe h.avin.^ been ‘basely affronted by him and his doggej’ 
sei'pied gathering on every side. and sheAv^cG wheir zeal in breaking into the church, and 

The dawn came of the fifth of June. OTlie suii'cent iJefacing the stained-glass Avindow's, and burning ‘ the 
a few rays into Paolo’s cell. Bints twittered round holy railes.’ Chiswick eliurch was served in the same 
his window. A balmy air breathed in, and<<ippe^Kl w!ly ; at Hillingdon, there being no rails to burn, they 
to give him the strength necessary for Iiis undcrtnkmg. ‘got the yirplessc, to make handeclierchers;’ and at 


a few rays into Paolo’s cell. Bints twittered round holy railes.’ Chiswick eliurch was served in the same 
his window. A balmy air breathed in, and<<ippe^Kl w!ly ; at Hillingdon, there being no rails to burn, they 
to give him the strength necessary for Iiis undcrtnkmg. ‘got the yirplessc, to make handeclierchers;’ and at 
He tried, how^yer, to sleep again ; but busier Rioughts Uxbridge burned ‘the servicc-boor,k.’ Such mischief is 
ever fill^ his mind. We cannot pause to describe frequently mentioned, no opportunity of iierpetrating 
iili^i^iousarjfl varying moments of hope or despair it having Jiecn lost ; and it is remarkable that scenes 
fl) rough Ayhich ho passed successively. At such epochs of^pluhder and destruction are recorded as generally 
in a man's ‘life time* seems, as it were, to stagnate; followed by a ‘worthy’ or ‘heavenly sermon’ from 
^he minutes flow unwillingly; an hour expands into some of the ministers in attendance on the army. In 
an*age. Paolo was already looking for signs of some instances, however, tho commanders interfere to 
approaching eve when the sun had not yet run half prevent the violence of tile men. 
its course. From Uxbridge, Nehemiah goes ■with three other 

6ut the monotony of protracted suspense was dis- officers and 100 musketeers to ‘ bringe the Ainunitioip 
turbed in a manner equally unexpected and undesired, to Amersham, in Buckinghamshire, which, he says, ‘ is 
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niilos as being too long. At Wen(Jover,|jne of the m%n, lut tlic walls are niisen ^ . 

^orgottinge he was charged with a bullet, Vihot a niaide Abounds in miiies.bf stone.* Heije,t!iO Iroj 
'J^ough the head, and she immediately died ’—an ncci- in mutiny, and demanded lyi 'inerea.se c 

which made the comimny ‘mar^^c5;^sa(lly^tw^ 


man _ 

milfelB but presently meeting HampdtJ, witji a luirAber 
of well-mounted gentlemen, they shoulcd lor joy, and 
‘entered Aylesbury in high spirits, where a regiment of 
foot and troops of horse were already quagtered. There 
was nothing wanting to q)m])lete the letter»wjri tor’s 
happiness hiA a devoutly- minded comHiander, the one 
tluy had being so unpopular, that (n^ery one wished 
* Die Parliawent would de}pse him, or Aod convert h * 

In the second letter* dated Covtintry, Augus’»2(», we 
fiiK^ the troop marching towards Buckingham, cap- 
turing ‘delinquents’ by the way, skirmishing w'itli the 
enemy, and >Jeheniiah himself kills a uecr in the park 
of the ‘ malignant fellow ’ Sir Alexander Denton, and 
(^leasts Ids companions to their great content. But the 
ne^R day they had other kind of elver on their way 
into Northamiitonshire, ‘ a longc ifnd tedious journey, 
wanting both bread and water, and about ten at night 
came unto Byfeild in dispight of our enemies, at wliidi 
tonne we could get no quarter, neither nieate, drinke, 
nor lodginge ; and had we not bin suplyed with ten 
cart-lo.ide of provision and heerc from Banbury, many 
of us had perished.’ Cloing on tlio next day to 
Soiitliam, in Warw'iekshin*, they arrived w'orn out 
with fatigue, and before they could eat or drink, an 
alarm arose that the enemy were iipt)n them ; however, 
the men mustered bravely, and demanded to have ‘a 
dish of Ciivaleers’ to suppler or bijL'akfast ; an<l t«# bo 
leady for a surprise, were compelled ‘to lye upon hard 
stones’ jii the streets idl night. The laxt morning, 
‘lieing on lire’ l« he at the I'liomy, lliey them in 
the fields, drove (liem liack, and pieking up one of their 
eamion-liallfl by the w’ay, ‘sent it ^o tlieni agairie, and 
killed a borsi* and a man.’ Altog(‘1hor, titty of tlfb 
loyalists were killed in fhis eiiefiiunlcr, and ,w'ere 
promptly stripped by their viclors, who passed wounded 
men that ‘lay a dieinge’ in tbetields some tw'oor three 
links distant. ^ 

Nehefiiiah appears to have boi-n grcatlj^pleased with 
Jjjj'^'xperii'TU'es of (hj\entry; tor in his third letter, 
dated August oO, he de.senhes it as ‘aciU iin ironed 
W'ith a wall coequal, if not exeiedftig<‘, that of London 
for breadth and height,’ wdth gates and hattlomeiits, 

‘ niagnifiecnt churelies and stately ,^treets,’ find abun- 
(1‘iiit fountains; aItog«|ther, a place *‘ven^' gweetly 
situate.* Of food, there W’as no stint: ‘Venison,’ he 
write.s, Ms almost as common with us as heefe Avith 
}ou;’ and here the troops remained a day or two, Jir- 
bidden to plunder under pcnaltj^of ‘inartiall law,’ hut 
permitted to seize ‘ base priests' and Cavaliers Avliere\er 
^tliey couldVnul tliem, Jlnd a^ihi to bear germ^ns again 
for the first time since the.’»^ left %yleslmry. 

Tlien comes a change. \Vliile oii the route to*North- 
arnpton, Kehemiali says: ‘I Avas exceeding sick, .Aid 
the pallet of my mouth fell down ; but Caiftain Beacon, 
my loving friend, sent a mile for a littlO jiepper, ami 
put it up again.’ On Dunsinore lle.alh, the ni'*j^ 
mnrehed twelve miles Mvithout any sustenance, inso- 
niueli that many of them drank stinking AA^ater ~.a 
privation Avhich no doubt made them the iporc Avilling 
to ‘pillage the parson’ when they got to Barby, and 
found it a poverty-stricken A'illage. At Long Buckhy, 
four miles further, Nehemiah relates: ‘ \Vc lujjl very hard 
quarter, insomuch- that many of our captaines cofild 
got no lodginge, and our soldiers were glAd to des- 
po.ssesso the very swine.! A day later, and their 
short-commons were exchanged for a surfeit of venison, 
for the soldiers made rare havoc among tho deer in 
Lord >Jorthampton’8 park; and afterwards came near 
making prisoner of his lordship, who had stolen into 
the town as a spy. 


the SAveetest country that I ever saAv, and as is tholj Northampton, says Nc^mfal^Avriting on 7th Septom- | 
country so alsfi is the people but he complains of tlu^^cr, for ‘ statelyne.sse of hijlldiime, exceeds .CuN^'litry ; | 

*,|jne of the m%n, I /ut the Avails are niiserabry' ru5ied,nhough jjl^^miitry | 

broke out 




^ lyi 'increase of pay ; and 
great dissensions arose among yic horse {jjadd'o^ th 
forincr*being nmcli^jfiven to harry tlv latteff^tlioagh 
of tho same army. Avhen ocejsion offered. ‘ I liiyself 



cdlve proccede, for.God is able to recomilo all •oui 
Ldil^lrenees.’ , \ ^ ^ 

J Still at Nortiiamiiton, l.'tth September. Nehenwah, 
Avbilc rilling out wdth twi iiiy musketeers to apprehend 
a ‘base priest,’ heard that ‘ tlie base blcAV coats of 
Colonell Cholmley’s regiment’ bad pillageita wortli^ 
gentleman who w'as not on the royal side, and relaitc^: 

‘ I immediately divided my men into three squadrons, 
surrounded lliom, and forced them to bring tbeir pillage 
upon their own backs unto the house againe ; for wdiich 
servii‘c I Avas welcomed with the best yarfbties in the 
house, and liad given ^ne a scarlet coate lined with 
plu'sh, and sever.il excellent hookes in folif^of my own 
chusiAge.* But, alas for the fortune of waiT even 
among friends ! As Neliemiali rode hack, proud of Ins 
exjiloit and its reward, ‘a troupe of horse,’ lie says, 
‘belonging unto Col. b’oyncs, met me, pillaged mo of 
all, and robhi'd meo of my very sAvord ; for which cause 
I toldJ:liem T would lather have my SAVord or dye in tlio 
field, eommaunded my men to charge with bullet, and 
by devisions to fire upon themt Avliieh made them with 
shame return mo my s\t’ord.’ ’fhe London Volunteers 
were perhaps looked oivas Cockneys by tho tfoops of 
the %*egular army, and^tlierefore fair game for any 
species of insult. Neheiid.ih Avas so enraged, Ihat for 
a night .and a day he AA.irclied the gate, to c.it^Ji tlie 
pluidereA on tlieir arrival ; but though he ‘ semiiwd 
t.yofy horseman of that troojie to the skin, f|^njf^ok 
from them a f.it bock, ^ and a venison-pasty iftady {I 
baked,’ he lost Ins ‘own floods.’ • ^ 

Then (Mill# ‘Ridings that I’rineo Robert I ltupt'i't> 
that diabolical ('avaleere, had surrounded LKster, ami 
deniaunde^l L 2000. or else lliroatned to plunder tlic 
tonne: av hereupon tlie soldiea's Avere even madih^i^Tc 
at them, biiT wanU-d commission.^, jfV the, next foAv 
d-iy.s, son^^ ‘Tainous sermons’ Averc preached, to the ^ 
gr»‘at benefit, as is rei'orded, of the Jiearers ; aifd. i 
Nehemiah was Avith those Avho ‘^marched forth to meet i 
his Lxc(i]leiicy,’ as Croinwa ll w'as called, and the ""ab;!!- 
word for that nif#it Avas ‘Welcome.’ It Avas sonieffling I 
to have looked on the face of (Jromwcll. On tliii lltli 
.Septemhiir, all th^* forces Avere#draAVii out, and tlie 
great leader, .says Xehemiah, Mdewed us, bofh front, 
rear, and flank, Avlieu tiu* ilrums beating arul tlu' trum- 
pets souiiiling made a harmony deleeftiblc to our friends, 
but terrible to our eri^unies’ — a thorough review, no 
doubt. ISooii after, the regiment m.irclicd to Rugb|r 
and Warw ick^ Jieari Mg on the Avay tliat all the malig- 
uaiits Mvero got*mto Worcester, and fiirtifiod lln?m- 
selvcs;’ but liis military spirit did not prevent bis 
goi«g to sect the antiquitits near Warwick — ‘ as* Sir 
Guy’s Cave; bis cliapcl, and his picture in it ; his stj^blcs, 
ail hewei out of tlie main rock ; as also his garden, and 
tAfA springing Avells Avhereat ho. drank, as is repqj-ted.’ 
From Vciice a sudden move was made to Burford, Avhere 
the hardships began again. But warm work av^i^ yit i 
hand : they marched to Worcester, though at ti 
‘ small comfort, for it rained hard. Our food was fftiRH 
for those Avho could get it ; our ^rink, water ; our beds, | 
tlie earth ; our canopy, the cloud^; but Ave pulled up 
the hedges, pales, and gates, and made good fires rlfls 
Kxeelleiicy promising ys that, if the country relieved 
us not the day following, he would fire their towns. 
Thus we continued singing of psalms until the loom- 
ing.’ A sharp skirmish ensued, and tlie troops marched 
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into WorcGStiT/wlipre Ifomo tliein ‘ontiTini? a vauU 
of tlA wlicrr hisV^Evcollc*iicy was to hear p 

sermoraj^nd eleven l)irrelJ of gunpowder and a p(A 
of bullets.^AVas tlijis^the in'ritcrial of another abortivA 
^^unpowder plot? Crorpwcl^ forbade all plunder of 
i \hurdbC9i^Vr private bouses on pain qf death; .and 
Neheniittij^’adds VVe shortly exi^et a pitehed*battle, 
whuj]^ Jf the Cavalecrsitwill but stand, will bo very 
“hot; for we ,.'ill puich enraged' against, them fowj 
their barUJIrRms, and shall shew them littlo* mercy.^ 

. The. TOyalisti', on the other liand, ‘boast >vonderfally 
k that tlijD nAxt time they incete us, they will make but a J 
I inouthti*ll rof us.’ In sueh a way (i^'mld KnglishineiyT 
speak of one anothef when roused by* religious zeal tct|| 
open hostilities. 

The last three letters are all dated from Worcester; 
th^Jinal one on 7th October. After the king’s forces 
had been driven out, Nehemiah took a survey of the 
city, and went to the top of the Malvern Hills, ‘ which, 
for height, and length, and brt'aiUh,’ he says, ‘doe 
many degrees exceede all that 1 ever see.’ Tlie country 
' he describes as ‘ abonndinge in come, w'oods, pastures, 

I hills, and valleyes ; every hedge and heigh way beset with 
I fruits, but <especially w ith peare«!, whereof they make 
I that pu'asant drinkc called pt‘rry, wliich they sell for a 
I penny a quarto, though better than ever you tasted at 
I London.’ Of Worcester itself, he remarks: ‘The city is 
so vile, and the country so base, pajiisticall, and 
atlieisticall, and abominable, that it resembles Sodani, 
and IS the very imago of Oomorrah.’ , 

Nehemiah was one of the nine hundred wdio made a 
reconnoissance as far as Hereford ; ‘ the w’eatlier wet, and 
I the w'ay very fowde and ‘by reason of the raine and 
' snow,’ be adds, ‘ and extremity of ('old, one of our 
I solfliers died by tlie way ; and it is wonderful! w4 did 
not all'perish.’ Snow on thj? 1st of October w’as what 
we slRmld now consider an extraordinarily early sign 
ubiter. Of tlkL* inhabitai^s of Hereford'* w'e w)ad, 
thoy^flt'^ totally ignorant in the waies of (lod, 'ami 
inucTi addicted to drunken n^ss and other vi(H‘S, but 
rh* 5 ^nt:ipally unto sw^*aringe, ro that the cbildren that 
j| £?tve sca^’C learned to speakc doe uuivtrsally sw'care 
stoutlye.’ On Sunday, the men took tlie opportunity 
tc^shew their dislike of tlie cathedral service, for the 
fetter goes on : ‘ We went to the Minster, when the 
pipes playjed, aild J^ho puppets sang so |)W’eetely, that 
some of our soldiers could not forbeare daK'ueinge in 
ttfic liolie quire; w’hereat the Haallists w^cre sore 
displeased.’ , 

troop having been relie^yd a few days aftiiTwards, 
marched hack to Worcester, wherc<diis Excellency’s 
proelr.raation, ‘ that all soldier^ that would set to dig- 
inge, should have tw^flvepenee the jlay, and antcr into 
pay presentlye,’ caused numbers to set to work at the 
intrcnchments, ‘ senunces, half mooncs, redouts, &c., 
heginningc at SeVerne on one side of the city, and 
goeinge round the city unto Saverne againc.’ Among 
ether incidents which took place, Nehemiah recounts 
that ‘a pare of gallowses were set up the Market- 
place for the villan that betrayed the troopes into the 
hands of I’rince * Rupert ; and he sends to his London 
friends ‘ the gods of the Cattaleers ’ — soine of the ima^ges 
pillajtted from the chapel at the sack of Sir W, Russell’s 
house. •> 

Here the series of letters abruptly terrrvinates ;‘*\io 
more have been discovered, and the curtain diops on 
Neb/tmiah Wharton and liis adventures in the war 
'etv'J|^n the Jejng and parliament. He opens to us a 
IPttle-known byway of history, in which we pick up 
sundry curious particulars of habits, customs, modes 
of thought, and tlie iniseries attendant on hostile movc- 
lAebis. Judging from bis letters, he appears to have 
been a brave and well-condurted fellow; he never 
profited by the , plunderings, leaving that to the ‘ ruder 
8ort‘v)f soldiers, whose society,* he tells us, ‘blessed be 
God, I hate and avoide.’ 


OUR SOLDI E R - B R O Tdl E R S. 

^JJ y MRS D. O O I L V Y. 

‘ Wno sneers the giants ivere of old. 

The dmrfs are of to-da)! ; 

YolflrfiitlFTs were of iron mould, 

Yfiur h[,otlieTrt arc of elay ; 

Your fathers trod in ringing steel, 

Yonr sons in silken vest ; 

'5;our ffithers sought the common iveal, 

^ Your s^ns their selhsh rest?’ , 

Whoever doubts our Ilushaiids’ might, 

Our warrior-mien, 

bid him stamVon AlnhVa hciglit 
Or 1 nkei niami’s ra\ inc ; 

There fene(‘less bosoms panted high / 

As e\er corslet bound, 

Nor \is()r sens-ned the dauntless eye 
That se.inned tlie foes around. 

Across tlnjse dark rimmerian shades. 

Which w(‘(‘]?ing ghosts of yore 
Thrid from tlieir sol‘t Thessalian glades 
Unto the Eternal shore ; 

No\er went sonl.s to death and doom 
In such heroic state, 

Nor wilier yawned the entranee-glooin 
Of that Tartarean g.ite. 

Together o’er llie h.ittle-field 
They fra}ed their gory path, 

Who sword t » sword, and shield to shield. 

Had ofttinies met in wrath. 

Still rivals in^a warrior’s joy, 

But rival (‘omradc's tnii‘, 

They r.i/,ed tlu' feuds of Eontenoy, 

^)f Cieey ami Poitou. 

As banded-brothers in tlie front 
They stoo(.\, when sav.ige hordes 
Came rushing to tiio deadly himit 
From Da?i and V(^g:i’s tbids-- 
Tliey stood inlaeed, tlial little group, 

Right in the cannon’s track, 

Defied the Xoitheni laigh* . swooi), 

Amk hurled ins legions back. 

() England ! did the siu'crers say, 

‘Tliy veins were (‘bbing cold. 

That feeble w<!^i'(* thy sons to-day 
By them thou ‘st. borne of old'.” 

Ki'^ up andf vindicate their blood, 

^ud tell the slamUror;' crew 
'rh(* first-born oi thy nationhood 
Were not iiiOM' liivue and true ! 

Tlie gi-and old Mother! hoaiy-haired, 

And seamed ^vith toil and grief. 

She blesseth them whom war hath spared, 

The .Private and the Ch'ief: ‘ 

She blesseth them witi' feiwent prayer, 

And in eai h tlasliing c) e 
You see they epunt it w'cll to daro 
For lier — if need, to die. 

Shc*saith : * I am content to fill, 

If my dcelinc be near, 

With such a race to Ix'ar iny pall, 

To lift me on my bier. 

I anreontent, for men must say 
Her growth was proud and long, 

Those .ore the fruits of her decay, 

"Vf^hat 3 oung lands boast as strong ? 

And if I perish, Children, state 
This simiile truth of me : 

“ She lived to make the nations great, 

She fell to keep them free !’” 
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NOVEL QUESTIONS OE THE AGE. 
Our jij^c is bringing out some remarkable questions, of 
wliich no one was dreaming twenty years ago. *111 
those quiet (biys, we heard little qf nbisdiices hurtful to 
public health ; and had any one been told that he had 
a good ground of complaint against a neighbour, on 
account of a glue-work or an open sewer, lie would 
probably have only been surprised. Society was then 
content to suffer under any miasmata that arose in the 
ordinary course of things amid a crowded population 
How different it is now-a-days, when smells and smoko 
arc the objects of their several parliamentary crusades, 
need not be told. So no one at that time thought of 
questioning that a reckless Paterfamilias had alight 
to bring up his sons in ij^norance and disorder, tliou] ’ 
wdiat he did w’as manifestly equivalent to liounding 
out a set of * savage animals to prey 8n society. 
That this right is now rather peremptorily challenged, 
is tolerably well known. Look •into Frederic Ilijl’s 
book on Crime, and you yill find a seriou.s proposal 
to make fathers responsible for all the losses incurred 
by society in consequence of the larcenies of thdir 
children, and in efflirts made to reform their man- 
ners at the Parkhurst, Pcntonvill#, and Perth 
,4fi#demic8. 

< )ne of the most remarkable of the newly turned up 
questions refers to the individuals right to besot him 
self. At no time up to the present coul(\ any doubt 
have been intimated on this subject.* Had Uie que’»tion 
been but propounded *^n our hot >outh, whcif George 
the Third was king,’ what merriment it would have 
given rise to! Gentleman and commoner alike, Jiay, 
perhaps, the respectable parsdli himself, would liavc 
scouted tjio idea. There was a belief, indeed, that too 
»much drink did harm, an^ tlyit nian 3 >i es}*ceially of 
what were then called t^e lo"'er orders, dwink too 
much ; and sometimes one heard a stray philanthrcfiist 
bewailing tliese facts. But the evil Was generally 
regarded only as one of the common ills Shat llesh is 
lieir to, and to which we were therefore called on ^o 
mbmit wdth resignation. ^ 

different now, when benches of magistrates, acting 
at their own discretion^ are continually* cutting off 
licences, and the legislature finds itself in a manner 
compelled to restrict the hours during wdiich public- 
houses shall be open. View the expediencj' of the case 
as vre may, there is no denying that this is*a course of 
procedure wdiich takes its rise in the opinions and 
wislies of a certain portion of the community. It is 
undoubtedly an effort of society to reduce an evil with 
whi(‘h it has long been afflicted. Possibly an indiscreet 
one ; in Which case, it will be more or less a failure. 


But certainly a dictum of society. And it8,being_8o is, 
we tbink, a remarkable and interesting fact in the 
cliaractcr of our age. 

To many, wc are w'cll aware,' it ajipcara altogether 
detestable, as being at once an interferenct^ with private 
rights and liberty, amkan attempt to effect by mecha- 
nical, and neLess»arily vexatious means, ^ that reform 
whioli can only bo well accomplished by gcneAl moral 
improvement. These objections sound well ; but it is a 
nice point to decide where the compromise we make of 
individual rights w hen we enter society should end, and 
w'o suspect that tlic serviceablcness of mechanical means 
of rtfformatioii can^only be determined by experiment. 
If there be a majority of socigty, which says ; ‘ We will 
not allow you by yifur gross tastes to keep public- 
houses in existence at all, since they corrupt many who 
mi}{ht otlierwisc lead temperate and respectable lives,’ 
wo do not see how an indifferent minority is to present 
ail cftbcfual opposition. And if it bo found tnat the 
shitting up of public-lwusos on a particular 
abate the notable public symptoms of intern j^rt*u;e for 
that day, or the closing jf them entirely does in a., 5 reat 
measure extinguish these symptoms ^througlioift 
whole week, we do not see how the said nftjority can 
be prevq^ited from taking those steps, if so inclined. 
How tlie Cigts really stand on these joints, is hot the 
subject wc Jiave at present to dci^il w*ith; fcut wennay 
express dhr entire and unhesitating faith in the statistics* 
which shew that there is a conncctioh bctw'feen the 
facility^ of obtaining liquor as Ho both place and time, 
and the consuni|)tioii of tliat liquor, and all the'fisual 
consequences thereof. If thj^ be a truth — apd the 
infiuential part of society is now or shall become sen- 
sible of it — w'c conceive that a narrowing of that 
facility, down to its total abolitiog, is far trom being 
an improbable course of events. 

For the present, all' is problematical ; hut while the 
struggle of the question is going on, we may make a 
few r?inarkS oif the commercial interest concerned. 
One cannot, of course, but feel for the industrious man* 
wfco is threfftened witli tb(Ploss of his little trade; and 
even for the capitalist, wliose larger concern, tlie dis- 
tillery, •may some day be left unproductive on liis 
Iiandv. Grant the liardship to them, and let it ftot be ‘ 
spok^ of with any approach to levity. But let it be 
remembered, that there is a larger public intci££^.^co^ 
cerned on the other hand. Tliose who are engagednn 
any branch of the liquor- tradCy should- well see v how 
questionable is the permanence 8f a system involving 
so much misery to mankind, and which many bflieve 
to be as much a cau8e*a8 an effect of the moral depra- 
vity connected with it. They should set their I^jmscs 
in order, and at least be contriving so that, if fall they 
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must, they shall •(lestroy/hj fall as little of their 
realised ^eans as ^possibl^. ^ They ought to be on 
the conXJh^outlook for-^ther and better, methods ol*| 
.^tnploying thfcir tinV, ft»eir industry, rtnd their money, 
^t. them not be too easily tarried away by the idea, 
that* Key dg livc*^ by, tlioy oy,ght I'o live by,* or 
that tli'i^ have any vesterlhrii^ht iti the dealing of per- 
dition to^Uie lyaAefi and souls of their fellow -creatures, , 
for most umlodbtcdly there is no solid ground*^for the 
s’ or their 'feet in these ideas 


advance in civilisation — the condition in which the- 
Individual undoubtedly loses the most, i)ut in which 
his 'gains go in^iitely beyond liis losses. 


THE GIUJAT GRAB COLLECTION. 

Sin 'GtmoroN nitAii was as well known in /iio 
fashionable *andrdinner-eating coteries of the West 
I End as the statue of Achilles or the Duke of York 
in bronze, 'li’ic Grab equipage, with its bright buff 
panels, brilliant with the l)|^izonry of the Grab arms, 
revolved in KeCten Row with the regularity that 

( became a recognised luminary of tho aristocratic- 
heaven, beyond riie pale of ;^vhieh all is sU?cr obscu- 
rity. Sp’r Gudgepn Was no pni;vcnu of yesterday — 
made by a breath, lie could (daini a lineage at I^ast 
as ancient as that of any of his contemporaries 
and compeers. Whether he sprang from that branch 
of the Grabs who c'ame over with the Conqueror in a 
rather considerable body, or whether he was a scion 
of that still iiKfre aneieiit stem which flourished 
anterior to the Norrtian invasion, and whose antique 
root IS lost in the dim distance of the Scandinavian 
.solitudes, is more than we enn take upon ourselves 
to determine; hut he was a Grab of the purest and 
best blood, with the ancestry of a thousand years at 
least at lii.M back. Tlie passage of the centuries which 
h.ad shed the halo of antiquity ujion this noble family, 
had served also to endow it, in all its branches, with 
immense wealth. The Grabs, however, b(MUg a tough 
and long-lived ra(*e, it (‘hanecMl with Sir Gudgeon, 
as it has chanced vith many of them, that he 
oamt late in life ii\^o tlie possession of his enormous 
riches. Eor fifty years of his existence did Sir 
Gudgeon play the part of a younger brother — which 
means sinffily that he played no part at all. But the 
envious clouds at length rolled away, just as ho had 
reached that perioij of life which philosophers have 
d^signated as the age of wisdom. Coming so late upon 
the scene, he f(‘lt t/<e imperl-ous necessity of distinguish- 
ing himself at once; but, unfortunately, tlie fates, who 
h’ad been liberal of money, had been less indulgent to 
Sir Gudgeon in the p6rftonnl a\id spiritual qualifica- 
tions indi.spcit.‘al)h* to whomsoever desires to elicit the 
admiring commendations of mankind. Sir GudgQQjj.’;^ , 
accomplishinents were not of the brilliant order — ^ 
even his warmest ffiends admitted that his qualities 
were rather of the solid kind, calculated more to win 
the esteeih than fto excite the astonishment of his 
intimates. #1 In this difliculty, ( he would have never 
succeeded in distinguLsliing himself. But fortune, ever 
kind to her chosen children, benevolently threw in 
hisj way a guide, philo.sopher, and friend, in the 
person of Hawker Slasvker, Esq.— a gentleman about 
town, a man of inteiniiuablc aecomplisltmcnts, of 
unimpeat^’hablp taste, and of 'infinite good-humour,^ 
who, conceiving an ardentc affection for the million- 
aire, consented to attach himself to his person and 
inATCsts, from motives of the purest, most refined, 

.and most delicate class. It was under the wing of 
the gentleif.anly Slawker, who w^as at liomc in every 
c;»pital of Europe, that Sir Gudgeon made the grand 
tour ; and it may be fairly inferred, that it was owing 
to the liberal ideas of that gentleman, and the pains he 
had taken to instil them into the mind of his patron, 
that the baronet returned to England, after an absence 
of three years, a confirmed virtuoso, and somethirig 
more than ^n incipient collector. 

The first undertaking of Sir Gudgeon on his return, 
was the ejection of a mansion in the West End, not 
very remote from the territory of Belgravia. The 
fashionable world thought at first that he was going 
to marry, and managing mammas laid their plana 
accordingly ; but as tho mansion rose rapidly into 
view, the truth gradually crept abroad — namely, that 
it was intended for the reception of purchases made 


soles’ of their 'feet in these ideas. The most moral 
'^of 4 L»’ad(jp i^ liable to decline undefr ch.anges of taa*e 
'and jof tashion ; and it is the dutj^ of those who 
suffer by such changes, not to sit down and cry 
how hardly they are iilcalt with, but to try the next 
best coiirscvof remunerative industry which is available 
to them. 

TJie time has now come, indeed, when many besides 
them should look out for changes afleeting their occu- 
pations and neans of subsistence. In the simple fact, 
that money spent in any sort of extravagance or dissi- 
pation is nqw known to be money lo.st, not merely to 
the spfiider, hut to ilif communitt/^ we sec a re'.'olu- 
tion whiyh must sooner or later lead to new relations 
ih business. Tlie spendthrift has lost one great pro- 
tection to Jiis sclf-rcspeet, in knowing that he does no 
real good to anybody more than to himself. In the 
assurance that the millions spent annually on intoxi- 
cating liquors arc milUjjus utterly lost to tho com- 
munity, since the industry devoted to producing these 
liquors had to be sustained out of tlio products of other 
industry, the unthinking multitude itself has receWed 
a correction which cannot faiV to tdl upon ifii conduct. 
There are probably other trades that may, find the 
frosINff this truth* of politicif. economy. 'Hiere if a 
growing tendency in society to act upon principles 
' Vtft^dishcd on a scieatifle basjj^, and there is no saying 
liOTifar this qjay go, or what forms j.t may ere long 
take. So let the ministers of idle luxury and sensual 
iodlilgences of all kinds be warned. . 

There is anotlw?r consideration which wc 7/ould, with 
all delicac/ and‘godf.‘ feeling, bring beforefthe minds of 
'thi^se engaged in making and selling liquofs. They 
cannot but own that their industry is injurious to man- 
kii^d. They xre men, and cannot but feel conc^wned to 
thinK that such is the case ; and some^lineasiness must 
therefore rest in their. -secret minds regarding their 
occupation. Now, if they are forced out of this line of 
life, and forced uptm some course of industry which 
comports with thec^od of their felh^w-creatures, there 
.will assuredly be a cessation of the uneasy and sclf- 
rpproJiching feeling which has hitherto liarassed them, 
and very probably they will have cause ,to rejoice that 
the/ were compelled to bring their interests into 
‘haripony with those of their neighbours, and thus 
secure a more agreeable**^ store of sefisations. * If 
such tjompulsion have in it aught of hardship, 
hardship of a kind by no means new, for 
arc tTie instances of men being driven to d^ that 
wLidi redounded to their own advantage, and »ibless- 
■ nnbrwards the necessity which they at first 
deplored. 

Our leading idea /mist now be recalled and brought 
to^%^cohclu8ion. In all of these novel questions, it is, 

think, comforting that we see men acting more and 
more in large combinations, towards certain results in 
whioti society is proposed to be largely affected. The 
mdT^ment tlms appears to us to connect itself with an 
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on the continent, which were to form the nucleus of a imacaroni speculation, f)ecAmc ynexpectedly hard iip 
collection or works of art, of objccte of virtu, ,and ifor cash, and was comltefled to/i)art 'wiflj' jA to the 
monuments of antiquity, to the completion of which j highest bidder; how tha^ SlaVker, ;ipon 4l!e receipt of 
Whe leisure and the large means of the proprietor would this good news’, held a secret ’conforelico with Sir. 
liberally devoted. Wardour Street felt a throb in Gudgeon, and iinmcdiaifely afterwards set off ^pxesi 
dingiest recesses, and blessed molf'itA the* glad fof l^ologna,* whence he retiffncd^six weeks after, 
timngs, whilst a sunny smile beam,^ iia the face of Iriumpliaotly bringing tlie^Pocoscudi Claude along 
dustiest Soho : there was a sudden stir in their dampest ^ ith him, which, became from thati^me forth the ' 
cellars and mouldiest ‘ repositories— rusty gauntlets' great ^ab Claude, enriching * the* ccJ^Uiati by its 
and breastplates began to glitter again— gotjs, grown unrivalled splendour at the cos^ of ^ paltry fifteen 
green with yerdigris, gave»up tlieir o?^de coatings, and hundred, rfhd a trifle, not worth mentioning, of tr>vel-^ 
shone once more in naked and native brass— fagotik ling expenses. \V% should have to recoi^itf^toOj^e^ 
of reeds from Plumstead marshes, (Jried, stained, a 'id^^ story of the niiftnilicent Titianf a replica of the,cele-* 
polished, iteaded with pointed flipts and fishbones, and ^ brated Peter Martyr, wliicli hung in the Oratory, and 
suddenly metamorplmsed into liidiifti arrowsf ranged which was bouglit by Sir Giidgpon at the instigation 
thamsclves in fantastic devices on wall and uinuow — of IJawkor Slawker, Esq., from little Blower, who had 
the sword which Cromwell wielded at Dunbar once picked it up in V'^cnicu lor an old song, buf who knew 
more left its sheath, and volunteered to become any- well w'hat he was about, and would part with it but 
body’s private property for ‘only twenty guineas’ — for a house in Eustoii Square and a cheque for a 
his battered helmet, dented with musket-shot, asked, thousand guineas ; but who, when the bargain was 
wfth wide-open mouth, for seven jioifnds ten - and the completed, generously handed the che^|ue over tO 
watch ho wore, by wliich tlie bold regicide timed his Slawkcr, as an aeknuM'ledgment of liis gentlemanly 
acts, its brazen entrails laid bare to view, aspires conduct in the business. VVe must pa^s these and 
to be transformed by one who has faitli enough, 8uch»likc details, however, merely remarking Miat the 
into a five-pound note. Vases of Poinan manufacture, demands of the GrCiit Grab Collection liad a visible 
and filled with Roman coins, arc dug up by Irish effect upon tlio market, which for a time assumed a’ 
labourers in the course of excavating new sewers; bri.sk and lively look, reminding one of a dustman in 
and Soho, having received the treasure, is ready to his holiday suit. 

dispense them at the most modest remuneration. Cor- There is something absorbing and fascinating in the 
reggios crawl forth from their cry4)ts, and startle the pursifit of the liberal arts, Avhatever be the mode 


peripatetic connoisseur with such a blaze of correggio- 
sity as strikes him speechless — Rembrandts, blacj^; as 
Erebus, and smelling of liquorice-*-Rai)liaelb in rags — 


the individual adopts for its prosecution ; the appetite 
of your collector iiivafiably grows with what it feeds 
on ; and it is not to be A\ondered at, therefore, that in 


and Titians, Tintorettos, and Domenichinos, in every tho 4 *our.so of a few years the accumulated gatherings 
stage of ruin and dilapidation — all at o#ice assort of Sir Gudgeon had become too great even, for the 
their claim to ‘be restored to the admiring gaze of lordly mansion he had prepared for them. But )}e was 
the lovers of the beautiful, and beseechingly solicit the not to b«i defeated in liis plans by any trifling obstacle 
consideration of the friends of art iftid of humanity. • of lhat sort, he bouglit from the ^rown u lea^c'cxT a 
Gold is the real magician, Jypified In" the Jark-hrowed plot of ground adjoining — commenced the efGct'on of 
slaves of Aladiii’s wonderful lamp. fiVt the instigation a couple of wings to tlj% mansiop — laid out the.'jew 
of the ‘round red gold,’ Sir Gudgeon’s maiiMon rofe grounds in Araiks, lawn.s,*p()nds, and shrubberies— -aujl 
like .an exhalation, startling by its sudden apparition licgan the builfling of temples, hermitage*, grottos, 
the pedestrian Avho, alter a short absence, returned to and alcoves — each one of Avliicli, in its turn, might 
the spot so lately but a blank of buil(liif{f-ground. So scr\"o as tfie receptacle of fresh stores, artistic, fircl.^}- 
•scAW* as it AA'as duly aired and ventilated, and the pro- ologic, andVurious. Soon, bcneath«the umbrage of 


fessors of upholstery liad done their spiriting, and Sir tlie groves tliat Degirt trie nnissive GAveiiing, nne 
Gudgeon had settled himself in the house, tlieii came graceful ifirms of nymphs and fawns in snowy marUc^ ’ 
the important business, the accoinplishmej^it of the contrasting with the burly bulk of satyrrf black in lead, 
grand object of its erection. To describe this as it or glistening greenly in bronze, t*osc on Iqfty pedestals,/ 
actually proceeded, wotld be to Avrite a •x okinie of or eouclicd retiringly in shady corners ; while, in arbour 
details, monotonous in their recital, however extra- and grotto, busts of the celebrities of the gone ages 
ordinary some of them might be in fact. Wc slir^ild glared coldly at each other iTopi their /lamp diches. 
have to portray the indefatigable Hawker ISlawker, Meanwhile, in gradd proportions, spread the new wings 
Esq., despatching his agents, or galloping himself of the mansion, designed on the plan of a vast museum, 
hither aiici^ thither in search of indispensable specimens and intended to afford accoinniodalion for rarities of 
of indispensable masters, iip order that khe lollcetion every obtainable variety. Sir Gudgeon, flattered with 
might not be wanting i^ cliDuological con»eclion. the general eulogiums' bestowed upon his taste j 

We should have to be present at the morning levies judgment by the increasing circle of Jiis friends, daily i 
of Sir Gudgeon, held in tho banquoting^oom, under inspect!<^d the V«9rk, and, Avith Slawkcr at his el^iow, j 
the presidency of* Slawkor. We slic^uld haA'c to urged on its completion. Already, awaiting the hospi - .1 
record the persecutions of Avliicli that gentleman was talilA^ of tlie unfinished gallyies, monster packing-oases I 


that begirt the mJffsivh dAvtilling, Hhe 


record the persecutions of Avliicli that gentleman was talily of tlie unfinished gallyies, monster packing-oases 
the subject on llio part of ambitious dealers froTn distant climes found obiscure lodging in temporary 

having Michael Angelos or Raphaels to disposcoof, sheds ; inarA^els and miracles ot industry and ingdhuity 


would fain have obtained access to the undivided car 


jds; marA"el 
m India, Cl 


CJiin.i, and Japan; mummies from Egypt, 


of Sir Gudgeon, and the temptations with*Vvhich they statu(^ from Gieece, A'ases from Etruria, mysterious j 
assailed him in order to accomplish that object. We car\dijjs from Central America; everything rare from j 
should have to make ourselves a party to alliances cA'eryvAhere came flocking to swell the glorie^ €% th^, 
double, triple, and quadruple, entered iiAo between Great Grab Collection. As the building drew towan^! 
those who had the ear of Sir Gudgeon and .those Avho completion, Sir Gudgeon felt with secret pride that ne 
had it not, for the uncertain and speculative advantage was at length on the point of dvtinguishing himself 
to be derived from the monopoly of that organ for a beyond any of his name and race ; but as his hear^^e 
single morning. We should have to narrate the day dilated at the thought, Avhilc Slawker was con- 
history of the celebrated Grab Claude; hoAv that gratulatiug him on tlic triumphs they had already 
Hawker Slawker, Esq., received an intimation from achieved, a sharp and sudden pang shot through^tliat 
his old friend and comrade Signior Sellini of Bologna, piece of cartilage, and the baronet, turning pale, sank j 
that the Marchese di Pocoscudi, having failed in a down speechless upon a case of embalmed crocodiles 
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from the banks qT tlie Nile- . A few minutes later, hel 
lay mo^hfeas upoii'liis q^orgetus bod of down, staring! 
with a^nia^g glare, upon tho superb hanf^ings of gold 
‘ "and crimsqpt ftwd sooir had all the notorieties of the 
faculti'^ in consultation^ arbun& his couch. Not one of 
them coutd get a, word out of liiin^ and,' in fact^ poor 
Sir Gudgeon never spoH? more, lie passed under- 
’ ground 'before^i*\ny days had elapsed; and then, iii 
the ^evftattt/tourse of things, all his rare afij multi- * 
.tiidinous gath^jings wore doomed by his executors to 
K pasJ ui^dert the hammer. From some unilccouiitable 
, cfifise oiiotrcr, it happened that Hawker Slawker, Est^., 
"disappeared simultaifeously with the demise of thei 
baronet, and was never heard of more — at least not 
in connection with the posthumous proceedings in 
reference t,o tliat munificent patron of the arts. 

It w'MS curious to note tho phenomena which attended 
the sudden dispersion of tlie Great Gr/ib Collection. 
The first was the invasion of the mansion, premises, 
and grounds by a well-known fashionable auctioneer, 
with a stafflif clerks and a pretty numerous brigade of 
porters and myrmidons. Tlie* wlmlc of them acted 
evidently under the direction of a bilious - looking 
gentlcl$ian in black, wdio might have been tho liwir-at- 
.law, or who might have been onl}" his agent. Tlieir 
united aotivities, in conjunction with those of tho 
printer, in tho course of a f(*w months produced llie 
catalogue — an octavo volume of considerable bulk in a 
brilliant yellow cover, and w'hich, selling for five shillings, 
served as a card of admission even to the most Veret 
penetralia of the manfion for those w'ho purchased 
it. Among those who thus invested their cash, if we 
are to judge from facial characteristics, a very con- 
siderable preponderance were of the Israelitish race, 
and nitie-tcnths of them were men well known about 
townMS auctioneer’s disciple^, wiio passed the best part 
o£»^eir lives in listening to iiis persuasivo **loqumice, 
andiy recording the particifiara of his discourse at 
each oratorical climax— denoted by a genteel tap with 
'Jiid'' ivory hammom-in iiui|’ginal figures bcaiiiig a 
^naticial signification. n 

During! the month tliat the Great ^ Grab Collection 
continued ‘ on view,’ the groves and grottos, the shady 
walks and the retired alcoves of Grab ilall, w'cre 
haunted by thdse unw'ontod apparitions,' 'JJho, without 
scKiple, penctrateS everywhere, and laftl sacrilegious 
.Ifknds on the choicest treasures, weighing *ihem in a 
prophetic balance of pounds, shillings, and pence. For 
their especial accoraniodation, a large round ^tent w as 
pitched upon the lawn, wliere sherr,'; and soda-water 
weret, sold in small (^^antities, and being condensed 
into * coblers/ were dfank to toasts strictly commercial, 
and nol always complimentary to*Uie memory of the 
departed Sir Gudgeon — as a reminder of w'hoin a 
huge black hatch*.icnt looked down upon the marquee 
from the centre of the carved pediment which sur- 
jmounted the fiuted columns ' at the grand entrance 
of the building. Day after day pilgrims of various 
character, and in very various co^cifnles, flocked to 
gaze upon tlie wonders now oftered to their corapeti- 
tioh: their horses filled stables till, tlie stalls ran 
Ove![, and the steeds had to l>e tethered in the shrubbery; * 
and their vehicles, of every capacity and ccgnplexion, 
lin^ the avenue tliat led from the lodge-gate. 

When at length the sale came on, it would liq^t'c been 
worth the while of a man of observation to liaYc insti- 
,^tu''i3^d'« comparison between the opinions of the friends 
Of the late Sir Gudgeon, as they were expressed under 
the difibrent circumstances of sitting at his hospitable 
board, vfhile his tttikied ear drank in their rapturous 
ba^rcssioiis of admiration, and of the same persons 
standing beneath the eye of the auctioneer, and pro- 
nouneing their sentiments oh the same subjects in 
tents translatable into hard cash. Revelations, not 
TerY flattering to tho judgment of the deceased, were 
m«ae with regard to one or two transactions in which 


the disinterested Hawker Slawker, Esq., had figured 
conspicuously. ^ Among other things, it came out— at 
first as a fainjt jjnd uncorroborated rumour, but at last 
as an established and indefeasible fact— that the Poco»' 
scudi Claude wgs not a Claude at all, but a plant ^ 
Slawker’s ^antife; that botli the Signior Pocoscum 
and his Claude were nothing more than suppositivims, 
ingenious creations of the fanciful Slawker, wlio, 
having occasion to visit the continent just at that* 
time, ha^l hif upon that romantic and picturesque 
mode *of reiidc^Jng his tcKiporary cxilo^ from homo 
^peculiarly profitable. As for the picture itself, it was 
painted in a garret in Charlotte Street — hired by 
Slawker for the express purpose — by youiVg Pannel, 
who was ready to-morrow to conrmenee a fac-simile of 
it for anybody disposed to sport twenty pounds op /.ho 
speculation. It came out, also, that the replica Titian, 
tlie glorious Peter Martyr, was the undoubted offspring 
of^a young French artist, wdio had copied it abroad, 
and left it with liis landlord in hypothecation for 
meat, drink, and lod^^dng, and not being able to redeem 
it, had allow'ed its head to be eaten off ; and tlius it 
came into the possession of the imaginative Blower, 
w’lio had tlioiight it liis duty (to his family) to shed 
around it tlie charm and the mystery of the most 
imposing fictions he could invent. The best of it was, 
the little fellow professed to believe it a genuine Titian, 
in spite of all evidence to the contrary, and actually 
bought it again, to prove his sincerity. As, however, 
it was knocked (lo\"n to him for something less than 
the cost of the frame, he incurred no great sacrifice. 
It \s said that he confidently expects to do business 
with it again on a fhture occasion. 

It took twenty-one days to disperse the Great Grab 
Colleetiou to tlie four winds of heaven — twenty-one 
days of rapping with an auctioneer’s hammer was tho 
grand climax of Sir Gudgeon’s distinction. During 
tile w'liole of that period, ho was talked about loudly 
and fliK'ntly by a certain section of society — and that, 
as all the world ^cnows, is fame; but at the close of 
chat period Ids immortality was at an end. The house 
is now gutted and deserted ; aqd since the hatchment 
over the entrance has grown dusly and undecipherable, 
the name of Str Gudgeon Grab lias been seldom named. 
The Great Grab Collection has already passedvont&Mi 
oblivion ; or, if it b^ remembered at all, is remembered 
only as an cxamjile of a .opecios of hallucination, 
valuable, ^ it may be, as aftbrding some remarkable 
illustrations of tlie principles of profit and loss, but of 
no othar {iractibal utility wliatbver. 


JwIND THOUGIiTS FOR BALAKLAVA. 
It is almost worth while to undergo some of the disasters 
and horrors ,of war, to see hdw finely the noble and 
generqus feelings of lliosei<at liome become developed 
thereby. What a scene is now being presented ! In 
what 'brmer war of ours did kindness ever gush forth 
as it is wpvii gushing? And seo*liow generously the 
J[ove of the Old Country is shewing itself in India, in 
Canada, in Australia, whore contributions are forth- 
coming in aid of those who have been destined to a 
less ‘ inerpy Christmas * than Englishmen are wont to 
look forward to. Nor do wo hereby lose or lessen one 
whit our inborn right, as bold Britons, to grumble and 
abuse as Cnueh as w'e like. We can castigate Earl A 
for doing this, and Earl B for not doing that; and 
Duke C for delaying the execution of another project, 
and Sir James D for conducting a fourth procec^ng 
clumsily ; and the Financier for not counting how much 
money he has in his strong-box. We may do all this ; 
but having had our ‘ innings * at grumbling, we set to 
work heartily, look round about us, see whether any 
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of our briive^ fellows linve been left too heedlessly to issued a minute to t^ scommiysariat (Ippartmcnt, 
shift for themselves, consider wheth** we can help authorisinpr supply to* the,* troops of ^Ityjiquors, 
them, form plans for rendering them help, and forth- preserved potatpifis, chocolate, ooflee, tca**^ugar, rice, 
^ith set about realising the plans in a right active and and Scotch barley ; thesg artidles were to be in addi- 
t&ecrful spirit. And one of the bes^^iualitica of the tion to the ordinary rations \)f Jbread and meat.^they 
m^yement is, that we forget just w'hether Some were aot to do giv^n^ but to be supplied at ’wholefcalo* 
are English, some Scotch, some Welsh, Vmc Irish; lyices. There were provided# about 65,000 gallons of 
and in so forgetting, we get rid of an immense mass of ^porter, 3000 gallons of pale ale, ^iOjOQiPiha. of breseryerf 
narrow and miserable feeling, useful fjr very little, potatoes,* 10,000 lbs. of chocolate, 80,00(Mb8. of (^dfTee, 
mischievous^or very much. • ^ 8000 lbs. of tea, 100,000 lbs. of sugar, ji 00,006 lbs..oh 

A few pejaons seem to imagine tb?#, as England is rice, and 10,000 Ib^ of Scotch barley for broth. 


Ib^ of Scotch barley for broth. ‘We^ 


a wealthy country, the national Exchequer ought to4h^e since met \yth ample notices of the quantities of , 
provide promptly for all the needs cf our combat ..ts Vood required fpr the Crimea: flow that the Fronch, 
abroad, and that there i^ something mean and paltry [ from the baking-establishment at Eu, sent out at one 
in thus permitting the “private means of inmviduals time 0000 chests of biscuits, \weighing 500,000 kilo- 
to be appealed to. But there arc two points here to grammes, or 1,100,000 lbs.; how that a co|itract was 
be taken i?ito consideration. The 1 nglish military signed early in December for 500,000 lbs. of preserved 
laws treat the common soldier too mucli as if he were boiled beef for our own forces ; and so on. 
a mere machine; the distance between officers apd But these are government aliairs. What we have 
pi^vates in rank and privileges is immense ; the more especially under notice, are individual wants and 
money-pay of the private is ai* insignificant trifle, individual attempts to supply those waiiA. Some of 
insomuch that, if anything goes wrong in the com- the letters from offiefrs and soldiers are sad, some 
missariat department, the poor fellow is at once thrown ludicrous, in relation to their cupboard comfort^. One 
out of resources. The recent letters from the Crimea officer writes: ‘There is not a blade of grass to. bo 
have shewn that officers, tlioiigh they have had to pay had. Thewdiido of these plateaux and hills are covered 
prgtty smartly for necessaries and comforts on many wuth thistles only; and wliere the other covering of the 
occasions, have bought tliem occasionally; whereas the earth goc«, I know not. The hay-rations for a charger 
common soldier must either have tliese necessaries is reduced to G lbs. daily. Under these circumstances, 
and comforts given to him, or go without, lie could horseflesh is (‘lieap^ and sundry presents are being 
as easily ‘spend half-a-crown out sixpence a day,* contii^ually offered by one man to another of a “deuced 
as make imrchases at the prices Ave have recently good pony,** which are scldqpi accciited.* Another 
heard about. It is just possible that, by and by*our writ(‘S : ‘To-day a vcssfel arrived from Constantinople 
statesmen may set about 'considering whether it may laden with edibles, and she at once opened her hatches 
not be more just and more profitable to treat the to the public ; but when 1 went on board in the ewn- 
common soldier as a citizen than as a machitie; but it mg, all wnji gone, save a little tobacco and a firkin or 
is not in the midst of W'ar that a whole system can be tw'o of butter. Tlio latter w'as net sold, bccausib the 


suddenly changed ; and therefore tliose at home may owijer Av^uld not retail less than ilO lbs. at a tjme. 
consistently entertain Kind Thoughts for Balaklavfi, Picfure a subaltern, in li^btinarehing-order, wBb a keg 
Avitliout anything derogato^jy to tl]^» digflity of the of butter 60 lbs.' w'cigbt ! ’ A thira says; ‘We have 
country. Another consideration is, that the unexpected eaten up everything edibj* within fhe jireeinets of' the 
nature of the events in the (Virnea may Avell hav6 little angle oA‘ wliieli wl maintain possession by forco 
overset some of the dalculations of those avIio had to of arms : the liay has been consumed, the vegetables 
plan and conduct the opcrjition.s. Tke astonishing have been consumed, the grasses have been consumed 
achievements at Alma, Balaklava, and IiiKcrniann ; tlu‘ — nay, tlid very leaves have been boiled for food, and 
^anrorcseen necessity for wintering in the (Viinea; the the vines usitfd for fuel ; the cattle ||pdVicepJiave b^en 
fearful storm of 14tli Novombcr-«-a storm f(»r Avhich consumed^ a^d w e are now masters of a huge camp as 
there is no knowui parallel in tlio Black Sea — all were sterile as a n'ck, and from wdiich the l^Lst vestige 6f. 
calculated to play sad work with the eiipply of shrub or tree wdll soon disappear under the camp- 
barracks, huts, hospital-stores, food, anj! clotjiing; and kettle. ,We are fed by Jhilaklava alone; whence comes 
it is more as a question t>f fmc than of national* means our daily bn ad. tit has to be carried out day by day. 
that the matter has been taken up so energetically in Wc dr,aw^ our hay, our l orn, onj beef, our mutton, our 


country. Another consideration is, that the unexpected eaten up everything edibj* within fhe jireeinets c 
nature of the events in the (Virnea imiy Avell hav6 little angle oA‘ wliieli wl maintain possession by 
overset some of the tialculations of those avIio had to of arms : the liay has been consumed, the vegel 
plan and conduct the opcrjition.s. Tke astonishing have been con.sumcd, the grasses have been cons 
achievements at Alma, Balaklava, and IiiKcrniann ; tlu‘ — nay, tlu^ very leaves have been boiled for food 
Y^'anfui'cseen necessity for wintering in the (Viinea; the the vines for fuel ; the cattle apdVicepJiave 


private circles. 


biscuits, spirits, and necessarioa of all- kinds, from 


Of the funds of mone^’ subscribed, cver}’^ new spafier beyond sea.* The 8bjeet of this officer is in pairt to do 
reader can judge for himself. The country which can justice to the commissary-general, who has to supply 
raise L.80,fl00 as a testimonial to a Railway King, and the troops under sucli immense disacArantages. 

L.80,000 to acknowledge tlie'sersices of A Free-trader, It is pleasant to seehpw the commissariat deflciencies 


L.80,000 to acknowledge tlieVr sices of A Free-trader, 
may well afford L.300,000 fir L.-tOOjOOO for a b*f)ldiers* 
Fund, a Widows and Orphans* Fund, a Oimea FurJl ; 
and BO forth. But it is the private efforts of indivi- 


It is pleasant to seehpw the commissariat deflciencies 
have been, or are proposed to be. supplied. One noted 
pastry-cook sa^s, that if our sporting gentlemen and 
countr^ squires will send to London all the game they 


duals that are so remarkable, and in somo instances so kill, he w’ill prepare and pot it, and so transmit a 

i.' ... 1 » 4.^. 4.1.- 


oddly appropriate. 


capital store ( 4 ' potted ganietis a present to the Crimea. 


Of course, the great point is the supply of food ; and* The ladies in one of our western counties endeavoured 
the new'spapers tell us how enormous is the supply to suppljF a store of plum-puddings for a Christmas 
required for many thousands of soldiers and sailors. di\j»er to the troops; with what success wo hav#vnot 
Even the fitting-out of one single ship makes a for- heard. % Wo have lately seen, in some of the London 
midablo demand upon the resources at our arsenahs. shops, »large cakes of a very tempting- looking find 
The screw line-of-battle ship C/rsar, of flO guns, just with a Christian name stamped on one si^, Ind; 
started on its career of service from rortsnfbutli, tc^ik Alma, Balaklava, or Inkermann, on the other ; anil 
out simply as the provisions for the crow for thirteen we strongly suspect that these, are destined to find 
weeks — 4 tons of spirits and wine, 34 tons of broad, 17 their Avay to the Crimea. A ScotcA nobleman has just 
tons of beef, 17 tons of pork, 1^ ton of oatmeal, 9 tons chartered a bark, and has laden it with barley-nfSKI, 
of peas, 10 tons of flour, 1^- ton of raisins, 7 tons of oatmeal, porridge- pots^ table-beer, carrots, potatoes, 
sugar, tea, and cocoa, 1} ton of vinegar and lemon- salt, butter, cheese, flsb, hams, groceries, wine's, spirits; 
juice, 16 cwt. of suet, 7cwt. of preserved meat, 6 cwt. and an Edinburgh professor has enabled him to acid a 
of mustar!i and pepper, and a few minor articles, useful stock of medicines and appliances. The wealthy 
When war became certain, in March last, the Treasury owners of crack pleasure-yachts have, in more than one 
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instance, made their yachtt wrviceable as carriers of* home, relations, friends, comforts, luxur^s, congenial 
useful (j^nmdities ft) the Crimea. Let us write down • associations, inttfcilectual pursuits — who despite of rank, 
tobacco at li^e afr leisure, if wo think it ought to be and birth, and fortune, and taste — left our shores to 
written down, but as a little the Virginian weed is go and tend the poor wounded soldiers, to dress thei^ 
oftenwieat and drink to,m6ii suffering hardships abroad, wounds, admink^er comforts, cheer their spirits, 
tills* is not the tUne to he diary o^' it to the troops; talk <o thciS of tip old folks at home, whom they mi^t 
consequently, a London C^gar-dcaler lias sent out as a perhaps liv^to sfe again. It was on the 23d October 
present clgar^to ,the yalue of two hundred and fifty these ladies left England ; and after the Boulogne iish- 
guiife^s ^'aiid \<e have just heard of a person who, not women had ijpndered their homage, by carrying the 
being in eircuitfstanees to effect aiiytliing v,cry impos- baggage gratuitously from the steamer tq-the railway 
Vng. ‘iias, seift out a box of coinnuv^ pipes, each filled — and after the Boulogne hotel-keeper haorrendered /us 
.with itdi'doe share of * shag’ or ‘^etu^^^s.’ ^ ^loinage, by gratuitously entertaining them — the ladies 

T1(C clothing of tUte troops, like the provisioning,/ and nurses, about|forty in number, set oft’ for the East, 
depends- of course upon the exertions of the govern- and arr^x ed at Scutari the vePy day before ftie terrible 
ment; and these exeitions, say what we may about battle of Inkerinann, which speedily made a demand 
delays, certainly appear to be formidable. The Minister upon them for the full measure of their powers and 
of War has lately slated, that the first supply of warm abilities; each put on her apron and band, inscribed 
clothing for the declining months of the 3’ear reached with the words ‘ Scutari Hospital,’ and set to work 
the Crimea on the 17th October; and that the stores hr,^vely in her heroic, self-imposed task. Fifty others 
sent out in the /V/wc«, which was so unfortunately lost, liave since followed; and it was a kind act for, an 
comprised 3b‘,700 pair of Moollon socks, 53,000 woollen ICnglish clergyman 1*0 go out and read to the poor 
shirts, 2.500 watch-coats, to go over tlie ordinary'’ great- fellows while on tlieir sick-beds ; and it was kind in 
coats, JLCjOOO blankets, and 3750 rugs. These, with a member of parliament to sit by the bedsides, and 
the.articles before sent, made up an amount of 15*3,000 write letters for them to their friends at home. And 
pair of socks, 100,000 Avoollcn shirts, 00,000 pair of when Miss Nightingale wrote to say that they were 
flannel draw'ers, 80,000 pair of w'oolleii gloves, 40,000 short of lint and bandages, it was kiml in a London 
railway-wrappers, 40,000 waterproof- capes, 40,000 fur firm to ofler to receive gifts of old clean rags, and to 
coats, and 12,000 pair of seal-skin boots — all of wdiieli take all the trouble incident to transmitting them to 
come under the designation of ivJKin elotliiiig, beyond tlic (Vimea; and how tlie firm wxtc overwlielmcd with 
the general articles of soldiers’ uniforms. And’’ since letters and applieafions, let the columns of the Times 
then the quantities preprred have been immense. We declare. 

hear of an order for 50,000 fur'^ helmets, with flaps to \>’hon the men at Scutari wxre sufficiently free from 
cover comfortably the neck; of 50,000 pea-jackets and pain to be able to rtjad, and when those at the Crimea 
Icat^her overalls; of 70 seal-skin coats, lined wdth''fur, w'cre sufficiently free from hard w'ork to have a bit of 
sent ofit by the Prince Coyaort as a prcsi^nt to the lime to pjad, many of them longed for a book or a 
officeni of a regiment of wdiieh ho is colonel; of w'ater- newspaper. When this w'ant became known at home, 
prttQjt' campaigning-sheets, each large enough fu** a oft’ers eanic in from all quarters. One publisher offered 
soldier ttO wrap himself in when lying down on dftmp ti; give a hundred* small volumes; another made a 
ground ; of 400,060 dozen pf hare and rabbit skins similar otref ; whUe others tended aid on a still larger 
beiitg required for*- linings /md capes, and cuffs of scale. Tlie brother of one of our popular London 
•various kinds; of 41, 000 suits of complete winter- ffivourites busied himself in collecting books from 
dress, suj5plied by one firm in one contract. And then anybody or everybody .wlio coul^* and would spare, and 
come the voluntary stores. A great JiOndon clothier packing them^ off to the East ; while the General Screw 
offered to make winter clothing for the entire forces, Steam Sliippihg Company added kindness to the other 
wifhout qjiy p^of\t to himself, Ongaginij’^'only to be kindness, by conveying sucli things for nothing. Wtien* 
repaid the cost of materials and the w a^jes^of labour. Messrs Peto and Bij issey sent out a staff of men to do 
-T^e ladies connected with the family of a great iron- that extraordinary piece of w’ork — make a railway in 
master industriously set about collecting a store of an enemy’s country, to aid us in besieging that 
niqgt useful minor articles of clothing and lios^ery, and enemy’s Jbrtress— tliey sent out Bibles and Prayer- 
sent them out as a jiresent; and ivo Southampton hooks,* and oilier hooks, and *11 minister of religion to 
ladicp solicited gifts of lint, linen, knitted comfortens, render services in his owm particular way. Then the 
muffatees, warm enpr, furs, flannel, worsted stockings, soldiers who may he neither making a railway at 
list slippers, gloves, books, lucifer-matche.*^, newspapers, Ihllaklava, nor lying, sick at Scutari, may yet wish to 
X)en8, ink, paper, envelopes, and a number of other wTite liome to friends, and they may possibly be glad 
useful articles; find we ha\c ve?) little doubt that of a few^ l)ostagc-staiups : so thought a kiqd man, who 
these have long since reached the Crimea. thereupon s^nt out 'lift pounds’ worth of postage- 

e- Still more striking are the voluntary exertions in stainpc, transmitted to th^ commanding-officers of all 
respect to the sick and w ounded. It is^ all very well'to tiro regiments, to be distributed as far as they w'ould go 
ha^e ambulances; but if they are a‘t V.lipatoria when amons the -men. And then we have heard of a lady 
they are wanted at Alnia, tlieir usefulness becomes of who wish^i ^o render aid in some such way, but whose 
little account. It is all va‘'y well to send out surgpons means were not so strong as her wdsh ; but as sho had 
and , hospital-stores ; but if the stores arc at Varna 'a photographic apparatus, and skill in using it, she 
when the wounded arc at Scutari, the wmiiuded have biLhouglit iier of produeing a number of photographic 
littlp to thank ua for. It is all very well to pack-, up views and iwrtraits, which her friends eagerly bought 
hospital-stores with other things in a fine ship / but it up ; and ftio fund thus raised enabled her to carry out 
well to place them underneath all tlic slfot, and her original intention. 

^hfiiSj^and powder, and heavy stores in the hold. The If our soldiers should have to pass the winter in the 
kickless Prince could not leave her hospital-stores at Crimea, ahd should huddle into their wooden huts and 
Scutari, on the way tp the Crimea, because they were barracks i during the long dark evenings, what are they 
quite buri^ beneaCIi the heavier cargo ; and hence the to do for lights ; what sort of candles, or lamps, or 
ilKiSicines became the prey of Neptune, as well ns the lanterns, could they use, that would bear the rough usage 
other contents of that noble ship. There have been, and precarious exigencies of such a situation? This 
unquestionably, abundant supplies of medicines, and a question has been answered in a remarkable way ; 
strong corps of surgeons ; but they were not always at another example of Kind Thoughts for Balaklava. Tlio 
the i^ht places at the riglit limes. Here wc are at proprietors of Price’s Patent Candlc-worki’ — the great . 
once reminded of those noble gentle ladies, who, leaving concern whose establishment was noticed in a former 
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number of the Journal — wished to aid in the sub- 
scriptions noA^ and lately goings forwar|/, but could^not 
exactly determine in wliat manner. Jt then occurred 
^ one of the Messrs Wilson, managing- directors of 
company,, that the large lanteyis which tiiey 
imd been in the habit of supplyinj^ to t*ie govern- 
ment emigrant-ships, might be tun fed tip great use 
in the soldiers’ tents and huts — as these lanterns give 
a strong, steady light, are not liable to break, and 
can easily be convertcvl into a substitifte for stoves. 
It was tl™ determined# that tlie ^company •would 
subscribe lJ 300, and individuals connected with thc^ 
company another L.300, and that the sura t' 
obtained Should be apiaropriat^d to tlie making of 
lanterns and candles, ns a present to tlie Crinit% army , 
and the whole were despatched to the East in the 
course of a very few days. As the coi ipan^' reckoned 
nothing beyond the cost-price of the materials, and as 
the workmen at the factory with one voice refused to 
receive any wages for making these lanterns tflid 
candles, it was calculated that tlip D.OOO worth really 
represented L.IOOO wortli at the ordinary market-price. 
But this is not all. The number of persons employed 
by the company at their various establishments is 
so large, that tlie daily wages are said to amount to 
L.yOO ; and the men iinaiiiinoiisly made an oiler of one 
day’s pay each, to make uii L..‘1()0 as the nucleus of 
another fund to provide lor anoMicr cargo of lanterns 
and candles; and we find that in such a spirit is this 
matter taken up, that already theiy is a whisper, that 
‘if we have more than enough to give a stove and a 
lantern to each English hut or tent, the excess shaU be 
sent out to (jeueral (v.mroberL lor the use of the 
Ereucli.’ 

'riie mention of ‘ stoves ’ here reiniiicls us gf the pro- 
bable wants of o\ir army eneani])ed m winter on such a 
bleak spot as the region lietw'ccii Balaklava and Sebas- 
topol. One of the otlicers wrilcs< ‘ There is a gn^jit 
scarcity of fuel — nothing, iijdecd, of the kifid but wdiat 
the men can grub up of roots and fwigs from stunted 
oak to boil their kettles; and green buslies make but^r 
sorry fire.’ And thc^oae*’ correspondent said in one 
of his letters: ‘Pray never lose sight of the fact, as 
you sit over your snug coal-fires at hoife, that fuel is 
■•nearly all gone liere, and that tliere are savage fights, 
even in fine wcatlier, among tli^^ various domestics 
for a bit of shaving or a fragment of brushwood.’ 
As soon as the news of the terrible Injrricanc of 
14th November reached Kngbind, aW the loss seemed 
loss indeed ; for it had^iiot occurred ifS beiHg possible, 
that the bits of wreck would he cherished as firewood. 
Yet such appears to have been the case ; and *tho 
officers and men really considered this supply of v^od 
as no contemptible set-oil' against the sad calamity of 
the day. Jlut it wmul^ not pay to wreck a ship every 
day or tw'o as a means of fibt.-^ning lirewoo?!, and so 
fuel must be provided froiif other quarters. Slyp-loads 
of coal are going off from Malta to the Crimea, yid 
presents of coal have been sent from* England— a 
Glasgow baronet lias lately sent out 500^ t^iis. When 
the Candle Company made their decision coiiccrning 
the emigrant-lanterns, it was borne in mind that tluk^ 
lanterns can, by a few slight alterations easily m»de, 
be converted each into a cooking-apparatus, such as 
will in half an hour bake a piece of me/lt or boil a 
pint of water. Messrs Wilson, in a circular addressed 
to the proprietors of the company, say : ‘ It is possible 
that coal, wood, and charcoal may have rear’hed^tho 
camp in considerable quantities; but tlie vuightiiiess 
of all these for burning iu sufficient quantities, in any 
way in which they can be burned with safety to liealtli, 
is too great to admit of continuous sufficient supplies 
to give warmth and the means of cooking in every tent. 
What we are trying to do, and apparently with the 
certainty success, is to make for each hut or tent a 
sort of candle-stove sufficient to cook by, to dry the 


^en*s clothes, and to tlteir feet and hands, and 
to give, at the cost of pirhaps tw# poundvreights of a 
cheap fatty cnatecial, a great d'eal of warmj^ thfeughout 
the whole night.' The Crimea Coini5)itteG*are watching 
our trials of this stoVe sv^itb^ deep interest ; and they 
say that if wt succeed in it, as we seem to bq wd 
shall liave done affnost more than dhn be told for the 
(Somfort of the troops, and incTeed for t^e keeping many 
I of tlicm^in life at all ; for aU*the«ae(^»untvagrj|p in 
making the means of dryness and warmth the first 
necessary Air the more w'eakly ones, fifst even befbrer 
rogular supplies JT food.’ The printed ‘dkecMonif' 
^for use,’ sent o^ vvitli each lantern, shew how inge-* 
niously they mdst be constructed ; they are the laAo'ns, 
not the cooLiur^stoves, which will evidently Uff produc- 
tions of greater size and pretension. * These lanterns 
were designed to give liglit only ; but for 6ur soldiers 
iu the Crimea, the following auxiliaries have been 
added, enabling tliern to boil waiter or cook a ration of 
meat when no fires can be lighted. If you want to 
boil water without lighting a fire, open tpe lid of the 
hintcrn, place your cay teen on the wires at tho top of 
tlie relleetor, and the llaine of the candle will boil a 
pint ^of water in half an hour; tho canteen or vessel 
Iiolding the water should be wiped quite dry on the 
outside before placing it over the flanie. A ration of 
meat may be cooked m a similar manner, by means of 
the small round cooking-dishes with cove|rs, which 
have been provided and sent out willi the lanterns. A 
chop#)!* steak will b? well cooked in half an hour ; and 
when once put over the candle and covered up, no 
atteiilioii is required, till tlJ% meat is done. Each 
lantern has been provided with the follow'ing spare 
fittqigs in case of breakage : — two glass-slides, ono 
glass-chimney, and one steel-spring. The outjjr ^ass 
slides in* a groove iiit the frame of the Ifg^ttern, 
and can ^readily be replaced if fractured, without the 
ustj of putty.’ 0 • 

’L'lie&e, then, are among the many modes oS showing 
Kind Thoughts for Balaklava. 
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Having briefly related what sttqis Paolo di Falco — ' 
contined unexpectedly to a cell of his* prison, whilst 
Walter^ Mastertoii imagined fic had the run of the 
island of Marc^imo — took for his liberation by the 
appointed time, we are comj^gllod to go backtsome- 
w'hat, and cross ^ver once mow? to the inaydaiid of 
Sicily. There, events, crowding one on the heels of the 
other, seemed to threaten disaster^ to all our friends. 
Already we know tli^t tlie little party of night-wan- 
derers, Iiaving given way to fatigue in the chestnut- 
grove, had been dispersed —just at the very moment 
wlien Ull obstaefes had been, as it w^re, miraculously 
smoothed away — by accident and violence. We^ left' 
Will ter, vvho^iad returned foo late to his post, wander- 
ing over the heath, vaguely hoping to find* some 
injces Angela, accompanied by the terrified Josefo. 
'rtic four lad, as we have said, for some tim6 was 
depriveil of speech ; and even when he attempted to 
answer tlie impetuous questions of Walter, rposninod. 
Jong incapable of forming a complete phrase. 1 *'^ 

At length it was possible to understand that Josefo 
liad suddenly been awakened 1)y,tho sound of angry 
voices. He had chosen to lie near the trunk of % ^ee 
towards the outskirts of the grove ; and on starting to 
Jiis feet, saw at some distance a confused crowd of 
persons struggling. The Englishman, his mastgr, he 
said, fired a pistol : several kn'ves flashed. Angela liad 
risen on one knee, but remained motionless. 
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‘ I looked only for a /iwmqntf continued Josefo, * and' 
then cr^Ied away kn my kn«os. Some one followed 
• me, crawling througli the' brijnelies ; -but T lay quiet, 
and escaped. " Shortlj' afterwards^ a nhin])or of people 
on galloped by/ niiA I heard the lady utter 

pleroing shrieks. This fs all 1 know.’ ^ . * 

Walter at first ‘believe^ that the* persons who had 
' committed this oftrage must be Pipo^ind his sons ; but 
I Josefo pcftitivtfty declaired tliat this w'as not t?he case. 
They 'were dressed quite Jifferently, he said. Julio 
Castplnuove stfil persisted in his opinion,' that the 
'l'elH»,ion^, of some of his friends with the patriotic 
'brigapds of the moiiiii^ains would be ^)f assistance in . 
procurin" the liberty of the prisoners. * At the worst, 1 
he maintamed, tliey wpuld be compelled only to pay 
a heavy ransom. These consolations were received 
moodily b/ Walter, who believed that tlie disaster 
had happlmed because of his absence, not sufllciently 
reflecting that he might have lost his freedom or his 
life had he been there to attempt resistance. 

They went back to the Villa C'astelnuove. The old 
marquis and his tw’o younger sans were astir, listening 
in amazement to the strange narrative which Eianca 
and Antonia 'in alternate exclamations communic;^ted. 
Antonio, the serving-man, who had accompanied Luigi 
^pada to* Trapani, was on the watch, lest any prying 
03 'es should be there to witness the new arrival. 

‘ Where is the lady ? ’ he inquired anxiously^ ns Walter 
and Julio entered by the garden-jjate. 'I'liey yiassed 
by in sombre silence, .and their* countenances* told 
their assembled friends before they spoke that some 
strange and unlookcd- W event 1. a<l occurred. 

.Walter sat down, liumbled and miserable, whilst 
Julio related the disappearance of Angela and ,ber 
companions. Bianca listened without utterin|f a w'ord ; 
but li<;*r fixed eyes, pallid Ccbcek, and parted lips. 


revealed how deeply she w'as moved. When ^he ki^ew 
all, rising, whilst exclamationsuf pity and terror wrre 
heard on ^11 sides, she went and took the Englishman’s 
hand| and pressing it« said : ** 

‘This is but a neiv call on four energy ^nd courage. 
So blame* falls on you. How much better is it to be 
liere, capable of comforting and encouraging us, than a 
helpless prisoner ! AVlio w'ould have known *that this 
thing bad happened, had not Providence dieected your 
steps to out thrdsholM ? ’ t 

‘ The frank manner of Bianca, combined **vith the 
Reasonableness' of what she said, recalled Walter to 
himself. i 

‘Hi’ said he rising, his breast dilatin^g wdth fiie con- 
sciousness of strength and indomitable courage — ‘if I 
could 'see the way to action, I would tread it at once. 
But what can he done? What aiv the prJliminury 
steps ? Who can say where the enemy i.s to be mot 
with ? Of wlmt cvail would it ’*»' to pursue these 
mounted brigands tlirougli patlilc^ forests, not knowing 
which way to turn?’ ' 

* The old marquis, though marvellously alarmed for 
the safety of his sons, was of too finfc jl tom*i)er to 
.dissuade them from assisting in this extreme case. 

• He advised, however, some Jtemporising. 

‘ We cannot,’ he observed, * appeal to the' government. 
All this plotting, in which ladies supposed to he be.st 
affected towards Naples’ (here he smiled atTlianya) 

‘ are Engaged — for what purpose I have yet to lecirii— 
would he at once put an end to. Yet it seems strange 
^fsUthe daughter of the high and mighty Marchese 
^ttj;lmonte sliould be a prisoner in the mountains, and 
that it should be necessary to keep the knowledge 
thereof from Him of ^11 bthers.’ 

^Nevertheless, so it must be,’ said Bianca firmly. 

‘ IfAngda fled from her father’s power through such 
dangers as we have heard of, we have no right to 
betray her into his hands because she is in momentary 
danf^,* 

'Then our only resource is negotiation/ was the > 


' reply’. ‘ It cannot be difficult to bring these villains to 
parley ; and I c^n conceive'*no object in their violence, 
save gain. W.e will pay the price asked.’ 

The good old man rubbed his hands in delight at th^ 
prospect of so pacific a solution, and then turned pale? 
for his sonS, obeA.ig a common thought, had crowded 
round a littU recTsa, and were counting their collection 
of rifles and fowlingpieces. 

* ‘ Quiet means first, father, most certainly,’ exclaimed 

Julio; ‘ bpt if fiicse be not successful, any ^hers neces- 
sary. ’Debate Hyp matter in 'every way, |^iust go to 
Palermo for friendship and assistance.’ 

/ Ilis brothers seamed to understand what he meant, 
and nodded approvingly. He left the room', and pre- 
sently tlte clatter 'of a horse’s hoofs told that he had 
ridden away’ on his unexplained errand. 

Although Walter’.s tlioughts were chiefly absorbed 
in the threatening probabilities of the future, it is not 
suyirising that the presence of Bianca contributed to 
maice the time pass more lightly. lie imagined tlyit 
now he could not biil^to learn, without direct inquiry, 
what was her iiosition in the world, and studied with 
intero<it the manner in which she w’as addressed. All 
he could gather, however, w’as, that slic and Antonia 
bad been educated at the same convent; that their 
friendship had been formed under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances ; and that, wbonover she came to Palermo, 
she passed her time in the Palazzo Eastelnuovc. The 
news of Angela’s escape had been brought to Messina 
by a courier direct f^om Castellamare ; but the Princess 
Corsiiii bad omitted to mention the* circumstance of the | 
lettc^r by wliicb Mr Buck had obtained admission into 
the villa. ’ 

‘The trouble of explanation nnd apology on that 
score,* said Bianca with some embarrassment, ‘ is 
therefore postponed.’ 

They were sitting in the garden, the young men 
aud their fiuher b^ing closeted for the purpose of 
discussing f\ture proceedings. Antonia wms evidently 
a complete confi(ftmte. 'The Englishman, therefore, 
tkougiit he miglit now indirectly aim at the secret 
he so mucli desired to penetrate. . 

‘ You accused mo once, signora, ^he began, ‘ of double- 
dealing and a^t. Admire, liowever, bow implicitly I 
trusted in you, and carried wliat might have bcen"t}ie 
letters of Bellcropho^i ! It is now my turn to ask the 
meaning of that enigmatical epistle.’ 

‘Then you read it, though it was scaled,’ observed 
Bianca. ' 

WalUr, Ut thd risk of appearhig to excite a romantic 
interest m himself, was obliged to relate the perils he 
had^f^cncountcred on board the FtUppa. He became ani- 
matk'd ill the narrative,^and forgot to look at Antonia, 
who listened with flashing eyes, ready to take the part 
of Luigi, though. he did not appear to much ^advantage 
in this n'arrative; aridt he'forgot, also, the reason that 
had kept him silent on tRe catastroplio which had 
dejjrivcd them all of so many friends. An expression 
of pit> and r<?gret escaped him. 

‘ Poor Li^igyi ! ’ exclaimed Antonia starting forward, 
and repeating his M’ords. 

AValter understood tho mistake he had made. It was 
too/.ate to repair it ; and, however reluctantly, he was 
compelled to describe the destruction of the FiHppa, 
The desire^ however, to comfort the poor pallid girl, 
who gazed at him as he spoke with eyes dimmed with 
tears, for the first time made him discover reasons not 
to fear thei.worst. There is nothing so ingenious as 
affectionate hope. The vessel was indeed destroyed, 
he said, but it was well supplied with boats, and it 
was not likely that any of the means of safety had 
been neglected. 

‘Why, then, have we not heard from him'f* said , 
Antonia in a dreary voice, wilfully, as is the custom at 
the birth of a great sorrow, refusing to allow fts growth 
to be checked. ‘ Why has he not come to us ? No : he 
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is (lead ; drowned in endeavouring^ to do good to others ; 
and I care not what comes of you all n»w 1 * , 

So saying, she went away sobbing ; . and Bianca, 
surprised at this secret of love betrayed so painfully, 
^llowcd to comfort' her. • 

**^s it possible,* thought Walter €esponfling, 4that 
this enterprise can have a joyful termination ? I have 
moved on, seeking an uncertain good — at first, almost 
in the spirit of a boyish adventurer ; but by degrees 
tragic clou^ have come over my patlf Death and 
violence, a^ sorroAv am? despair, *^rround ihe. I 
have read old stories in which some single personage^ 
advances towards joy amidst destruction— tramp] « g 
on the li^s and fortund^ of others — acccptin|r, with- 
out remorse, the sacrifice of immortal souls— slaying 
even accidental opponents — and yet my thoughts have 
left him happy. ’Tis not so in real life What dreams 
will visit the good Paolo, even if I bring the beautiful 
Angela to make his arm her pillow! T feel siek^at 
hqjirt, and yearn to be disentangled from the toils of 
this adventure, or be strangled b}ith^m.’ 

No doubt the particular phase of Walter’s sentiments 
for Bianca at that period — the uncertainty lie was in, 
not only as to her feelings towards himself, but as 
to his own feelings towards her — played its part in 
producing this state of discoiirafronient Ilis reveries 
were interrupted by the sudden appearance of a man of 
great stature, dressed as a Sicilian peasant, who came 
from under the trees of the garden. 

*I seem to be fortunate, Signor ]ingli«hinan,’ said he, 
glancing cautiously around. ‘ Although the presence 
of the family would not have disturbed me, yc^ ’tis 
better that you and T should conve^Vse alone.* 

Walter eyed his interlocutor curiously. lie was, as 
we have said, remarkable by his stature, tho«igh not by 
his costume, fie had long jiasscd the middle of life, 
and scanty locks of gray hair escaped from beneath his 
red cap; but it was evident that'his vigour was Imt 
slightly, if at all, impaired., TIis riufged L^mntenance, 
marked by several scars, was nevertlioless not destitute 
of a certain expression tliat invited eonfideneo. • 

‘What have you ^ say to. me?’ inquired Walter, 
beginning to su.spect for what purpose the man uas 
present, and looking, as aniea.suro of pri'caution, through 
' the trees, to see that he had no followers. 

‘Fear nothing,’ said the sccniiing peasant, under- 
standing his suspicions. ‘ We know this house is well 
guarded, and have no motive for attackingi it. Your 
glance tells me that I may answer your question 
without hesitation. I ^omc as a ine^sengA ^om the 
Lady Angela.’ 

‘ Is she safe? Is she well ?’ exclaimed Walter. • 

‘ Safe and well, upon my hon^mr,’ replied the baifdit, 
not reflecting that his asseveration thus supported 
could hav<i but little weight Avitli a stranger tj) Sicily. 

‘ And wliat is her messagC ’ ’ » • 

‘That is all from her. ^But we have something to 
say. What will be the price paid for her liberty ?* • 

‘ Name your ransom,’ exclaimed Walter^ ‘ and we are 
ready to purchase her freedom at any priceJ’ 

‘These are generous words,’ said the bandit in a 
slightly ironical tone ; ‘ but we know that Englishmen 
are generous in deeds. Speak, signor ; and, mark Hie,’ 
he added with peculiar emphasis, ‘ offer a good price, or 
the matter cannot be arranged. Talk of gt^cas ; and 
1 shall understand you.’ 

Walter mentioned a hundred for the freedom of both 
the prisoners, but the offer was received wUh contemp- 
tuous silence ; two hundred — a shake of the head ; three 
hundred — a smile. 

*I am not a prince,* said Walter, perceiving that it 
was necessary to appear at least unwilling to bid very 
high. 

*No; but the daughter of the Marchese Belmonte 
has many friends, and is worth a better price than that. 
We know all that has passed this night. Amusing 


fthings sometimes happJi. ^ The, bales of Messer Tipo 
had tempted us, and we were .waitlhg to sp^al^to him, 
when moref dangerous ^uiethies disturbed u^. Our 
booty was mostly dispersed, .bu£ we Warned that a 
valuable prize was abroaS in^he country. What^ould 
yoil have ? (9ur occupation is rfbeh. A daughter flying 
from her father in company qf strang*ers and smugglers 
denied fair gam^. How much do^ you think the 
marches^ would offer for her?* * * / ^ ^ 

‘Perhaps,’ suggested Walter, iQokii^ very*h&rd at 
his iiiterloAitor, ‘ a^messenger is with mm at this 
nA)ment.’ ^ • 

^ The bandit seemed a little troubled, and assented* 
by silence. * 

Walter felt that a tremendous contest haS begun. 

It would be necessary to bid against the most powerful 
and wealthiest man in Sicily, not excepting Ihe viceroy. 
There was no knowing what the marcheso might give 
or promise, to obtain that his daughter should be de- 
livered up. The hope that had come to him, therefore, 
when the bandit had first revealed himscif, gradually 
dej)artccl. There was an interval of silence. 

‘ You say nothing more ! ’ exclaimed the gld man with 
strarvre bitterness. ‘ What is there so lying a^-eport? 

I came here doubting, it is true, your wealth, but 
believing in your virtue. Three liundred girtncas for 
the wife of Paolo di Falco ! ’ 

Walter’s surprise at tlie turn the colloquy had 
assumed ^^:ls grea^ The old bandit, in a tono of 
uninftt.'ikahle siiK’ority, (“hided him for his want of 
enthusiasm ; but sc’erned qui^ indifferent on his own 
account as to the inagAitiule of the ransom offered. It 
was evident that some personal and permanent motive 
stnwiger than .avarice swayed him. 

‘I pereyive,’ W^ilter replied, after some (kdibera- 
tion, ‘that you know h()\f much depends on theiudy’s 
lihurty; smd I wall, therefore, speajc without disguise, 
S'l/ boldly wliat }'ou e“^^eet ; and, if it be possible to 
comply, tlie ransom shall bo paid.’ • 

‘Would a thousand gjineas —a» thousand guinoas in • 
gold — be in^jiosbihle ? ’ inquired the bandit eagerly,; 
but mentioning*this extravagant sum as iffic himself 
had no particular inter(‘st in the division of the spoil. 

‘You hiay say a thousand,’ said Walter, already 
composing'*/!! Iiis mind an order for tjic sale of stock 
on his agent til London. •• • • • 

The hifiidit rubbed his hands, and took two or thie^ * 
steps uj) and doii n tlu' garden-path. 

‘But^’ continued AValter, ‘Imve you reflected that 
we are sufficiently strong here to seize upon you, and 
make you a hostage ?’ ^ ^ 

‘ Young man,’ was the reply, ,‘ there is no danger of 
that. Tne fatlier*will pay, whatever becoiiR^ of me. 
Wait till you know all. Who secured tlie lady from 
outrage ? What would have hccofiie of her but for 
this arm ? ’ 

Walter turned p.ile'at this allusion, and was aboi^t 
to ask for an explanation, wlien the appearance of 
Biaiu'if chccketltiim. She Iiad seen what was passing 
from a distance, and, partly understanding, came rapidly . 
to^vards the^bjindit, and '^azed at liim with a keen ’ 
glance, as if of recognition. He also gave a start of 
surprise She reco\er(*d herself; and passing her hand 
a^’soss her hrow', as if to brush away a disagreeable 
thoiiiQit, said : 

‘W^at is this confercnco?’ 

AValter explained that the stranger was an 
from the men in whose power was Angela. t 

‘ 'Ilicn she is to be ransomed ! ’ exclaimed Bianca 
with delight. ‘What is asl&d^ What have you 
promised to pay ? ’ 

‘ We have to bid against the marclicse,’ said Walter, 
watching the expressi(hi of the bandit’s countenance. 

* Alas ! yes,* said he ; ‘ and the Lady Bianca cap tell 
us whether his munificence will surpass yours,* 

Bianca had become very pale, and her silence 
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rcTealed how little ?he lyiiJl for success in tliisl projects of you city-gentlemen, and b* one of the 
Btrango cortpctitionN Th.c bafcdit looked at licr witli | liongurable thieves who keep all tlie couiftry in alarm, 
a mixture of^affectipn and' respect, of fear lAid interest. | and, refusing to do pfK)d to themselves, do no less harm 
Addressing h6r, and 'trying to speak very gently, he to others. AVhich is better, noble sir— to carry off a 




rich prize now ^nd then, and sell it back for an hones]^ 


* did not know ftiat you, signora, Vero op this ransom, or Ho levy contribution on miserable villagers, 
side. Those whom the i»archese iSves have no care who have be^n too successful in shamming loyalty r 
for the happiness^of the TM Kal(>os.’ , • ‘ But the story of Beatrice Massolini ?’ 


for the happiness^of the Di Kalcos.’ , 

^'Uns h nofithb tiihe to explain,* replied •pianca, 
speakihg* to the hapdit in a confiding manner that 
n^Walter could nht understand, ami ^liich, itideed, she 


Jeppo’s fiice became livid, and he murmured; 

‘ I resisted, And I punished.* 

‘ThSt is kno\^ ; and thty say, JcppOjJhat of late 


coiffd B^ircely have accounted for herself. ‘Tell as yon have remembered wliat blood you have in your 
more, of Angela. Wo#'iuuht busy ourtelves about her^p^eins, and if occasion offers, will not remain quiet with 
comfort, for lier captivity will not cud* to-day. Is it your men whilst true {;|icilian#arc perilling tVir lives.* 
not so, luy friend ‘r*’ • ‘My Aen I’ exciaimed .Jeppo contemptuously. ‘Do 

The old man said that Angela was at a place not you believe their minds obey me ? No: here lies my 
more tliaii a couple of hours distant. She was attended authority,’ stretching out his arm, vast and gnarled 
by his daughter, who, when he left, w'as cnde.avouring like tlie braneh of an old tree. ‘I reign by liard blows 
to check her tears by promises of liberty. 1’herc Avas — W fear, not love. What service can you expect 
now not much danger of insult, he added, with a griiii from such as w^e ? * ^ • 

look. The Englishman, who had at first been furious Walter, who Miopght this discussion ill-timed, 
as a madman, w'as with her. • understood lliat .allusion had been made to unusual 


as a madman, w'as with her. • 

‘We saw ^lood in the grove!’ observed Walter. 

‘It wits not his,’ replied the bandit. ‘He wou/ided 


violence inflicted ))y the Black Band on some liapless 
victim; and listened with terrible anxiety for Julio to 


one of our men in foolishly resisting ; and I came just decide on Bianca’s rash undertaking. To his surprise, 
in time tb waird off a knife from liis throat. He is not the young man seemed to entertain perfect confidence 
used -to these incidents, and reipiires to he tauglit in Jeppo’s word. 


wisdom. No sane man undertakes to fight half a ‘If the prebence of a friend will console the wife of 
dozen. A Sicilian at such a time I^ds hinibclf be taken 1‘aolo,’ lu- saul, ‘ you may go, Signora Bianca. I see 
skin-whole, for he knows ’tis a question of ransonA’ tliat your' resolution is fixed.’ 

Bianca interrupted yicso observations by what Waller with despairing oageniess, which was com- 

scemed to Walter a strange an<l i>ash request. menttd on by a keen smile from .Jeppo, again objected. 

‘Linder what eoiuhtions,* said she, ‘could 1 be ' Mr Maslerton,’ sAid Bi.amsa very kindly, ‘ I have no 

allowed to visit her, and preserve my liberty ?’ t right to coiiunand your aelions since I will not yet allow 
llie old man looked at Ikt fur a moment jii amaze- >ou to inllfc'eiiee mine; but if I possessed that right, T 
mentwid admiration. ^ bhould say: Time is passing, and I’aoro is languishing 

‘ Signora,’ he exclaimed at length, ‘ if you will tr^ist m pribon. Soon he will be on the sea-shore waiting for 
the word of a poor outlaw likf myself, 1 sw'oar by the a .fiieiid’s arm to saVe him. Go! Do your part, and 
blessed Virgin, and by St I’aeomo, to take you to the let me do mine. Are you ^eady, Jeppo ?’ 


place, of eonccalmeni, and to ^return you in safety to 
ttiis villa.’ « 

‘I will replied she quietly. ' 


So saying, as if* fearful of being detained by further 
entreaties, slie glided .aw^ay; and her slight form was 
soon lo.st to view amidst the In^s. Jeppo exclaimed 


Walter objected Avith passion, speaking as if he had that tliey should hear again from him, and followed 
some right to control the movements of Biaffca. She h‘*r. 


looked at him wdfli an expression of surpri^?*', that W'as j 


‘ How strange is all this !’ murmured Walter, who 


in jtort, pertiaps,*afii^tcd, and had no noed*tO use wmrds in tlie midst of his fgars, his grief, his uncertainty, felt 
* to reduce him to angry silence At this moment, .rnlio as it w'ere a subtile glow of happiness pervade his 
came from the villa w'lth his brothers. Tlic bandit, form. Onj* little w^ord, t/rt, had told him, he thought, 


though he seemed slighfiy uneasy, remained motionless, more of the jiosilitfn he occupied in Bianea’s mind than 
In Wklter’s mood of mind, all that pas^^d now appeared could hi*ve*^any 'elaborate conf^*:sion. The confidence 
absun], and almost revolting. This savage bargaining that S(*omed to be felt by all but himself revived liis 
for the liberty of liqman beings— tliis freo-and-ca.sy courage, 
intercoufte of quiet citizens w'ith ftcknowlecrged bri- 


ver certayi,’ s.aid .Julio, however, as they 


gands— was indeed, under all circumstances, sufficiently returned towards the villa, ‘of wh.it these lawdess 
surprising to shock him ; but the idea that Bianca people may do. .Jeppo, an outcast son qf a noblo 
should peril herself as she incdit.atcrl, w'ithout any family of'Mesfina, is fiwnolts m Sicily as an honourable 
apparent motive, was too much for his cqunniimty. bandit ;*but lie is now nothP/ig but a bandit— the most 
The light in which Julio looked upon the matter res^^ectable of cut-purses. Our patriotic friends have 
increased his indignation. ‘ I have IcnftiAl'at Ptftermo,’ often had a* shot at him, and yet havo often been 


‘ IcnftiAl'at Ptftermo,’ 


! .said he, having heard w'hiit had been proposed, ‘that compollod i tq temporary alliance. There is a sacred 
the ‘Black Band has sheA§a itself in t|^is direction, fellowship betw'een all who wield tlio carbine in the 
You no doubt are — .Jeppo ?’ ' ifJountains ; and as this man has become wealthy, they 

The bandit nodded. ^ saytlie is beginning to aspire towards a more honoiir- 

‘*^3 a difficult case,’ proceeded Julio, with a phk\»yi able career. I suspect, from his words, that he has of 
that exasperated Walter. ‘If tlie innrcliese is fa the late shewAHtoo many scruples, and is obliged to keep 


field, we shall have to bid higli. 
■ ind free pardons.’ 

IJcppo again assented. 


He can givq both order in his band of ruffians by violent means. They 
say he shoots a mutineer as he would a rabbit.’ 

'^heso reflections, it may be easily imagined, brought 


‘It is of no use, Signor Masterton,’ continued the iineasinessfback to Walter’s mind. He expressed fears 
young man, ‘hidingrour cards from Jeppo: liis repu- for Biancii’s safety. 

talMsi is as wide as the boundaries of Sicily. If I h.ad ‘1 have none,’ quoth Julio with a mysterious look, 
known of his presence in this district, I "should have ‘ She may return a little fluttered, but she knows 
saved myself the trouble of a ridl^. Ah! Jeppo, Jeiipo, wdiere confidence m.ay be placed; and she,, above all 


you tre a wild unmanageable fellow ! ’ 

‘Yes,’ said the old man bitterly: ‘wild and un- 


othors, may rely on Jeppo’s word.’ 

They passed through the ante-chamber, ifiid heard 


manageable, because I would not join in the fantastic I suppressed sobs in a side-room. 
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‘Poor Ant^iaP whispered Julio. ‘Come away; 
there is no consolation for her yet. Our father will 
ask her why her eyes are red, and the poor thing will 
Mot daro to answer.’ 

Walter, meanwhile, had rapidly taken a resolution. 
Tho words of Bianca — though all Iffe heara and>saw 
seemed to deepen the atmosphere of ii^’stery that 
surrounded her — were commands for him. 

‘ I liave still some days before me,’ Jie said, * and 
am no worse off now than I thought I should be when 
I first passed through I'aTermo, cxpcwtiiig to liave to 
conduct this enterprise without the assistance of 
friends, i must try my talent for, disguise. What 
character can I play best*? 1 must, in the fir|t phu 
go to tho city and consult with Mr Bell.’ 

Shortly afterwards, Walter — dro8.scd as a Sicilian 
country-gcntlonijin, but accompanied by Julio, to 
answer all questions in a ease of eiiiergcncy — W'as 
slowly riding towards the gate of Palermo. TI||?y 
p.'i^sed into the hot streets without attracting any 
notice, but, soon separating, agreed to meet at niglit- 
fall at the Palazzo Castelnuove. We shall join Walter 
at a future period; hut must now, following the indev 
of his thoughts, aceoinpany Bianca on her journey 
towards the mountains. 

Jeppo had a horse tied to a tree at some distance. 
Bianca, who tacitly admitted liis rigid to e.xhihit a 
certain degree of familiarity, idlowed him to lift her 
into the saddle, and he walked by her side holding the 
bridle. There w’as something e\t«edingly strange in 
the liumility with w’hicli tlie hnvless olil m.m watched 
for every w'ord that fell from her lips, ami answ 4 Ted 
even lier gestures. Kt^ideiitly some bond evKSted 
hetw'cen them, <tf which by mutual consent they did 
not choose to speak. J3iaiica seemed inditl^rciit to it, 
except as it formed her justification for tho bold step 
she W'as taking ; hut every now ami then some trouble- 
some thought — some vague su&i»icion - virne undeMm'd 
reminiscence — flashed through her^iiiin<l t ami wdien 
the old man lowered lii.s eyes, she leaned forward in 
the saddle, and studied his countenanee more cagerlj^ 
than as an artist shju had ever studied the forms of 
nature to reproduce them. At length, however, she 
muttered : ‘1 know of Jeppo only by* reputation— I 
have never seen him before. What matters it if a face 
like his has appeared to me in sor*e lioirid dream?’ 

'J’lien she forced her ejes away from iiis counte- 
nance, and turned them to the country U,lioy were 
traversing. ^ ^ ^ 

In the rear of the ^illa Castelnuove, as have 
said, the vast forests tliat clothe most of the Sicilian 
mountains approach towards the limits of the lonely 
and fertile valley called ‘ The»Gol(lcn Shell.’ Ji^ipu 
and Bianca soon entered beneath tho shade of mighty 
trees, chertnut and oali intermixed. It sccme^l already 
as if they w^ere a hundreif niMe.s remifved from the 
neighbourhood of civilisatAn. The path they followed 
—now ascending, now descending, hut gradually load 
ing towards tho summit of a great range t)f hills — wais 
vilniost entirely overgrowm by thick grpsp,; branches, 
which Bianca gaily thrust aside with her small hand, 
Bomotimes obstructed the way. There was no noist^ 
except the crackling under foot of the dry wood fhat 
had fallen the previous winter. Even the birds, whicl* 
had chirped gaily on the outskirts of the for^Sst, seemed 
not to have dared to penetrate into its depths, Bocks 
covered with dark moss, or stained by age, began to 
shew themselves amidst tho trees. Tho asftcnt became 
rugged for a time. Then they w^ent dos^n rapidly 
towards the bottom of a deep valley. 

Here Jeppo paused, and uttered a peculiar cry. It 
sounded long and shrill amongst the trees, but remained 
unanswered, lie seemed uneasy, and roughly puljjng 
the horsejp bridle, began to ascend the valley, following 
tho course of a little stream that gushed down amidst 
grass and mossy stones and ipasses of decaying leaves. i 


ibianca watched his coiiitaaancq wiUi some anxiety ; 
he hod ceased to atteiia to .her,^and watf evidently 
troubled. * / . ’ ^ ^ 

Two or three times, he halted, a'nd uttered tho samo 
cry as before in vain. I’liey came to an open 
with A littl^ hut^of branchel built near -the edg^ 
People had evidently been thfre recently. Tho ground 
I was trampled by ipen and horses. • • 

P ‘ The.^endezvous was liore,’ said Jepffb, sp^kioig at 
lengtli ; ‘ but it seems that our. friemds haVe* been 
alarmed, arid have^ moved away. 1 xnow where 'to' 
liiM them ; ’‘but— it is yet time, and I can 
iback in safety, ir you please.’ • , 

‘Jeppo,’ replied Bianca, slightly frowning, ^vhatevor 
has liappened, I will go on w'lUi you. I liave your 
promise, and will confide.’ 

Tho old man was on tlio point of telling her that ho 
was less influential with his hand than report made 
him ; but he restrained himself. With compressed 
lips and closely-knit brow, he urged the liorso at a 
rapid p;ice n]> the valley, and presently reached a con- 
sulerable expanse of Ljl’oiind, covered with loose rocks 
and hushes, amidst which led a winding t|;^ck towards 
a flistant ranjie of lulls. ' 

J’hey advanced for an hour more, the country still 
ri'^ing, and at length readied the entrance of ‘a' terrific 
gorge, bordered on cither side by inaccessible rocks, 
and penetrating, as it Averc, into the heart of a vast 
mountain. Biau(“a’| heart coniraeted, not so much in 
fear fiir herself, as at tlie thought of poor timid Angela 
led away captive by this horrid road. She knew 
not Iiow brave tlie v<fc of Di Falco had become in 
her misfortunes. The words and manners of Jeppo 
ha(> imieli disturbed her eonfldence ; he seemed to 
regret having allov\ed her to accompany liim, •regard- 
ing h(‘r as a clog upon fiis movements, or fearl’sg for 
he% safety. 

At the entrance of fhe gorge, Jeppo stopped and 
said solemnly : • 

‘T call Heaven to witness, that whatever has, hap- 
pened, and ^whatever may happen this day, I aiy 
innocent of. Yhu are dc^^erniined, lady, to follow me, 
and lo.id me with this responsibility ? ’ 

‘DeteAnincd ! ’ she replied resolutely, coninwnding 
him with ITer eyes to proceed, and relieve her from the 
terrible suspense in vliieli his worffs kept h^r. • 
'fhey entered the gorge, and Jeppo several times 
>^hiMled, wirliout attracting any notice*. At length* 
howevej, at the summit of a sfeep ascent, the form of 
a mail appe.iredf lie was armed vith a carbine. 

‘Fine Avateh is kept hcrcF exclaimed Jeppg in a 
stern voij*e^ when they drew niglp 

The man answefed at first sulkily ; but re<falled, as 
it were, to old sentiments by the appearance of liis 
chief, after hniking cautiously rouiii, said : 

‘They don’t like jyur justice, captain; and some 
grumble ns fiercely as after that affair of Beatrice! 
’’i'vias right, it seems to me, hnt avc wild fcUov/^s 
oaiinot*be goVfrfled by the laws of towns.’ 

Bnnea w'us eonvineid by these words that a dan- , 
geyrous iiiuliDy had taken #place in the Black Band, 
and that even the most obedient were beginning to 
complain of Jeppo’s new-born scruples. * 

,4 And the lady? ' inquired she, addressing the man, 
whojiielicAing her to he another prize, looked amazed j 
at her hardiJiood. , 

^Povi^reUa! she has been in a sad plight. •<p)ey 
Spaniard has spoken gently to her. Sangue ! ho mly 
change hi.s mind now, for you are handsomer than the 
other.’ * » 

Bianca, who indeed looked exquisitely beautiful 
beneath the blue scarf which slie had thrown over her 
liead to protect her from the sun’s rays, shuddered at 
this first experience of intercourse with lawless <^en, 
Avhom she had been accustomed to invest in her 
imagination with certain poetical attributes. For 
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TPasons which wq liayc no*: pet pxplnincd, what sh<5 come hither under my »afe-conduct ; ai)| this is your 
knew of^Te^po had tondctl to fcon^rni liur illusions. prisoner. Her Trieiids offer a thousand guineas for her 
The Jld bfcidit cliicf left thp sentinel, inifttering : freedom.* 

‘The Spanfard is at his usual tricks ; 1 should have Prom the irrcjnilar exclamations of the banditti, and 
tfopWjd them lonpr since.’ < * ^ the reproaches of their chief, it could be made out that > 

* leaving passed ^et\ve 8 n rocks that^sometTimes touched the Spaniard, wh^ had conceived a violent passiooefor 
overhead, forming a kindfof natural tunnel, Ihanca and Angela, h.ad'^at tempted to murder Jeppo, but had been 


her companion 
and^ranSeur. * 


anion came upon a scene o^ wonderful beauty J 
Seur.'c TfuMlefilc had led them right'lhrougl/ 


shot. There \vas, therefore, no danger that his desperate 
proposal to kef p the prisoner in spite of the government, 


a ridge *of rodcs, forming the crest of the range of and in contempt of all ransom, would be revived. But 
.^oVmtainB thcy'liad been ascending since their depar- the ola captain ras alone in® wishing to negotiate w'ith 
on the opposite side. Ilye, instead of® a /Walter. Ilis followers, believing with the simplicity of 
'gradual incline or series of steps, the ground fell awaj> satiated criminals in the possibility of pardtfi, were all 
suddenly^iri rugged slopes and precipices towards an resolvecj to return under the pure protection of Angela 
immense valley or fow^sted plain, surrounded by hills into the bosom of* civilised society. Strange delusion& 
on every side. Hero and there only were signs that of that sort have often seized like an epidemic on such 
the country had been cleared for cultivation. But for ferocious bands. The word ‘pardon’ has a magical 
this, they might liave fancied themselves on the brink effect on men who have lived all their lives in fear 
of some unsettled valley of the New AVorld, m here the of,.tho luilter or the galleys. J)uring tlie prolohged 
woodman’s axe had not }et resounded. The distant absence of Jeppo. tlie messenger sent on horsebackc^o 
hills w’ ere bine, an<l the ^ast expanse of trees shewed the Marchese Bclmooite liad returned. He said that 
all tints of green, as the suf., now long past the the unhappy father would give heaps of gold, and all 
meridian, slpne upon if. At the foot of the range, manner of privileges and exemptions, as the price of 
seen iu^ragments ami(Kt the forest, or coming nound Angela’s liberty. The offers of the Englishman were 
points of rock lialf-clothed in brushwood, was a therefore despised by some, and disbelieved by others ; 


tranquil ktream. 


and Jeppo, feeling tli.xt his authority — which since 


Tiic path turned to the right, and ascending still, that morning he had been twice compelled to main- 
at length came to a platform, where a dozen men, tain by bloody executions with liis own hand — was 
reclining on the ground, were listening to a stout slipping from liini, at anvrale seemed to consent to 
ferocious-looking fellow, armed to the teeth, wdifi was the irrevocable dccF-ion of Ins ferocious follow'd s. 


perched upon a great straie, and spoke with an assump- ‘it is not \ery criK'l,’ s.ud he roughly to Bianca, ‘to 
tion of authority. A liali-ruiiicd* hut was built beneath renicve a daughter ^Irom this place into her fiither’s 
a projecting ledge of rock, and in the man who sat house.’ * ‘ 


new the door hanging down his head, Bianca Iiad no 
diracult)}^' in recognising, from tlie description she had 
heani^thc unfortunate Mr Jclbcph Bu(*k. 

Jeppo’s appearance seemed to produce ‘contrary 
emotions in the savage-looking? group of banditti: <llic 
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looks of^sornc brightened, whilst others received him A iiitii vorume of /a?cs o/ (he Queens ofStothnd gives 
with# ominous side-vrla rices. The Spaniard, as the the history of Mary during somewliat less than one 


grator was called, tried to talk louder,, and played mclaiudioly life, being that in which the 

signiflcanfiy with the lock of a pistol vvhicli he held husband-Darnlev ‘and her marriage to 

in his hand. Jeppo watched Ins motions without ,, ri. .l 1 Ti i , ■ 

appearing to do so. " Bothwell oceu . Hie oft-told but always interesting 

‘You will find^your friend there,’ said litf^ioarscly to given by our authoress with her usual annua- < 

Birfnca, pointing to^bie hut. ‘(Join; aii^* let the man tion, and an undisguised leaning in favour of the 
Jbllow you. Whatever you may hear or fear, remain beauteous (2ueen of Scots. The murder of Darnley is 
there.’ ' treated as springing from a conspiracy, of wdiich Moray 

Bianca, though pale Vith terror, leaped lightly from was the hfid, in wliich ifothwell was used as a 
the saddle, and speaking to the astonished linghshraan ^,,‘3 ultimate object l.eing‘ to depose the queen. 

Angela ‘kneeling before a little niche, containing a While the writer thus appears as the determined 

rudely-carved figure of the Virgin. Presently she was partisan, she does not the less on that account display 
on her knees likev<sc; and then, for the first time in industry and skill in the colloetHig and marshalling of 
their lives, these two young and bcamuul women, not facts, or patiljnt ingehuity in arguing from them in I 
pausing to inquire why they had lived so long without behalf df licr own conclusfem. A few new facts of 


seeming to love one another, interlaced their arms and 
closely embraced, mingling tears of sot'riV and bf joy, 

. A dark young girl, who was blowing up a fire on the 
health with her breath, Invoked at thiS|i group copi- 


imfiortance are brought forward, all of them telling in 
favour of ♦he* unfortunate queen. 

We arc ’amongst those who have never seen any 


passionately for an instant, and then tuining to the •^ear proof of Mary’s guilt; but on the contrary, have 
Englfshman, who seemed quite cast down and 4 ^eprivcd alwtiys thought there were considerable grounds of 
of all energy, exclaimed : suspicion that matters had been pressed too hard 

‘ What ! her sister too ! Poor unfortunate thing^' against hOT. She was in her previous life neither 

The report of two or three pistol-shots, fired in rapid cruel nor licentious. The likelihood of her helping 
i^fL^Vskin, interrupted her. Bianca and Angela clasped to destroy one husband in order to obtain another, is 
tHfeir hands in speechless terror. The Englishman therefore sfaall. On the other hand, Moray, Morton, 
remained motionless. From what he had seen and heard, and all tkosc who combined against her, had been 
he anticipated a maseacre. Furious shouts seemed to assassins in the case of llizzio, and therefore cannot 
aniHunce that the strife was proceeding with other be supposed to have had any scruples about murdering 
weapons than firearms. Suddenly, however, the door such a person as Darnley; indeed, several of them are 
hUTst open, and Jeppo, his brow^^ streaming with blood, proved to have been concerned in that crime. As to the 
A number of faces inflamed w ith passion theory of an infatuated passion for Bothwell^on which 
appeared behind hina. alone it will be found that most persons rest their 

‘ This,* shouted he, pointing to Bianca, ‘is the one conclusions against lier, it can only be maintained 
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against certain facts of the most irreconcilable na- 
ture— namelj% her having known the^man for years 
unmoved ; at ane time inflicted punishment on hinf for 
a plot to entrap her into his arms ; and, duly a twelve- 
month before tlie date of her alleged passion, having 
' promoted his marriage to another womans hcr^own 
•cousin. A 6ud<lpn infatuation under sych circum- 
stances is unknown in human nature. Her alleged 
love-letters to him arc the sole evidence of Jier sup- 
posed passion ; and that these were forgeries, and of a 
very clumsy kind, their discrepancy with the course of 
actual cvenft pretty clearly proves. •The one thing, 
in our opinion, which is more reconcilable with the 
theory of 4icr guilt than^hat of hew innocence, is her 
not, at all hazards, .declaring flgaiust tlic nmn wi.o 
had outraged her honour, instead of submitting to 
marry him. Her idea of ‘ making the best of it,’ was 
a compromise with crime, which could not hut leave a 
stain upon her. It might, after all, be only a result of 
inisjudgmcnt, and this wt think higlily probable ; but 
certainly the opposite theory is tenable ; and even if it 
was a mistake, it was one almost liinounting to crime. 

Wc must decline entering into any of the darker 
passages of this portion ot Clary’s biogi-aph>, ns to treat 
them fully demands more ‘siiaeo than w'e can spare. 
Let us ratlicr try to select some simple descrijitive 
passage, calculated only to gi\ e pleasure to our readers. 
Such a passage is that giving an account of Mary’s first 
movements after recovciing from a severe illness at 
dedburgli, in (htober 1 '(id. Being at Woddcrlmrn, in 
Berwickshire, on tlic 14th No\efiiher, she ‘took a 
sudden resolution to go in state to \isit the English 
boundary.* To pursue Miss Strickland’s narrath'^ - 
^ (iucon Mary was accompanied on tins occasion by 
Moray himself, and tlie rest of licr ministers, and 
attended, as a matter of course, by Bothwcll as her 
lord-lieutenant. Lord Hume, and the other Wardens 
of the Border, and an escoit so nuiuerous, that Sir .John 
Eorstcr, the English deputj'-govcrnor, to^whom ^le 
had sent notice of her approach, coivsidered it innideiit 
to take precautionary measures for the defence q^f 
<^ueen Elizabeth’s good town of IJerwick-upon-Tweed, 
by having the artillery mounted, the walls rnaimeil, 
and the gates seeured, before he and# his colleagues 
ventured to go fortli to meet and salute the f.iir ^orth 
' British sovereign at the Bound Uoad — evidently in 
sonic alarm lest, in spite of lier friendly message, she 
had hostile intentions. The details aiford so charac- 
teristic a picture of the manners the fimes, that 
they must be related his own words : “ Vy Lord of 
Moray yesterday morning sent me word ffiat tlic 
queen his sovereign was to pass to C’oldingham, and 
in her way desired to pass through some part of {the 
Bounds. Whereupon I gave ifrder to the Master of 
the Ordnance to prepare in readiness the great ordnance, 
and left Jfim and certain ^ptains in tjie tbwn, and 
took with me to the nui^ber of forty horsemen, and 
caused tlie gates to be locked after me, and sufl’ered 
none else to depart out of the town, and gave oilier 
that all the soldiers should be on tlie old walls witli 
armour and weapon, to tlie utmost sh6w»that could 
be; and so rode to the Bound Hoad, and met the 
queen, accompanied with my Lord of Moray, the Earl 
lluntley, the Earl Bothwcll, the Secretary, and ilie 
Lord Hume, witli the number of five hurvilxed horse. 
At our first meeting she said; ‘I am thus bold upon 
my good sister’s favour to enter into her bounds, not 
meaning any way to oflend her, nor anv subject of 
hers.’ ” • 

^ After a suitable exchange of complimenfs from the 
governor, “for then,” observes Sir James Melville, 
who was also present, “ all England bore her majesty 
great reverence,” Mary expressed a wish to behold 
Bersvick in the distance ; and the English gentlemen, 
proud toiobUge their royal neighbour, conducted her 
to Halidon Hill. She made Sir John Forster ride by 


(her side, and honourei hin^ with much discourse, 
^)b8e^ving: “There ha^bSen nlq^lp cumber between 
these realms, bi\t never duTiqg ray life-wiM»I give 
occasion for any* wars to 'England.’* “Auer this, and 
other pleasant talk,” 'cor^im^es' Forster, “she said ‘she 
had sometliigg to say to me» toucliing the BIfirl W , 
Mortdh, that I should bo a favourer of hiia and his ! 
(Company.’ 1 answered lier'^majestyf ‘That until J 
^hatl recjpved direction from th® queen’s ma^stj^pay i 
mistress, for their passing away out oT this jrealm, I 
had used them friendly ; but so sdon tyi the queen m>« I 
imstrobs had comnfiindcd me to avoid them, 
no dealings will® them ; for I ^ican not to nave my« 
^nistress’s indignation for any subject you lAve:’ 
adding, ‘ 1 trust your majesty hath tliat opinioii of me, 
that I make more estimation df your favour than of 
any subject you have.’ ” Mary appearedt very well 
pleased with tliis discreet answer, and pursued the 
theme no further. “I had great discourse of our 
Border matters,” continues Forster, “and then she 
called my Lord Bothwell, the Laird of (^espford, and 
the Lord Hume, and ^ave straight commandment in 
my hearing ‘ to cause good rule to be kept ; and if she 
lieard by me that tlie same w ere not kepf, he|( ofilcers 
should repent it;’ with very earnest w'ords, ‘that she 
would do all things that might continue the ppace.’ ” 

‘ When (^ucen Mary reached the summit of Halidon 
Hill, slic was saluted by a royal feii-de-joic from all the 
guns at Berwick, and beheld not only that town, but a 
far-off prospect of Hie land she fondly hoped one day 
to call her own. A proml moment it doubtless must 
have been, as slic 8at^gazing»acro89 the broad waters 
of the Tweed, surrounded by the admiring gentlemen 
of England \\ ho had conduc ted her to that spot. And 
here an accident of a very alarming and painful nature 
befell lier* for as she wg^s conversing earnestly with 
Sir John Forster, his fiery charger reared up, tfnd in 
coijing tlown struck ]^er above Hie knee with his 
forefeet, and hurt her grievously. Few Igdies but 
M'ould iia\e screamed or lainted: but Mary, though ^ 
still feeble from lier rece«t severe Illness, had suffibient 
fortitude anfi sglf-control to preserve her ^omposur« 
and conceal her pain. Sir .John Forster, far more 
disconcerted at this unlucky occurrence than she, . 
sprang frqpi his liorse in great distress, and khclt to 
entreat her pardon. Mary bade tiim else, gmd kiqdly 
said “shi^was not hurt,” exerting all her firmness with . 
right royal spirit to control her pain wlule performing 
the ceremonial courtesies Of talung leave of the English 
gentlemen, and returning thanks for the* honours that 
liad been paid her. Slie requested Sir .John Forster 
to “ make her commendations 4o tlie queen of England, 
her gootV sister, a^d to tell hep majesty, in jiis next 
letters, how slic had presumed on her friendship;” and 
so she parted, not forgetting, however, to send six-score 
French crowns as a reward to tlie gunners of Berwick. 

Sir .Tames Melville, wlio was an eye-witness of the 
accident that befell his sovereign, says : “ She was very 
evil h]jrfc, npek qpmpelled in consequence to stop two 
days on her journey at a castle of Lord Home,” in^ad 
of going on to Coldingham that evening, as she, had ' 
purposed. When sufficienHy recovered to proceed to 
Coldingham, she slept not in the Priory, hut in 
lloundv^od, the prior’s castellated house, where a 
saAlL apartment is pointed out to visitors as “Queen 
Mary^ Boom.” Tlie spot where she mounted her 
white palfrey obtained, in commemoration of that 
circumstance, the name of Mount Album, ■ 

still bears. 

‘A portrait of Queen Mary,. mounted' on her white 
palfrey, is in the possession of ftie Baroness Brave, 
which, although painted by an artist who certainlJ^Sifi 
not possess the penve? of depicting female grace and 
beauty, is curious as afibrding a specimen of her 
equestrian dress on state occasions. She is almdst aa 
much loaded with jewels and gold embroidery as her 
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pfood Bister of fengland ; and is dressed in tlie like 
foshioxv, oniy her*rl;.ff is of Ires imposing lieight ancr 
amplitifSie. ^Her palfr^'is trapped with p>irple velvet, 
aitd cut out 'in laltice-shellsT, on which are worked a 
net of pearl-beads ; the b^idlf arid headgear are richly 
find ornnmewted with pearls end bands of 
ribbon/ ' ^ •" 

. Our authoresv then gives iia a number of details as 
to <lie qiicen’r^ stjle 6f dressing, wtiieli readers of lier^ 
own ffe» will not fail to peruse with interest. ‘‘Among 
the items,* slVj sajs, ‘ in ‘.>necn MaryV wardrobe 
wo observe “ ane little iiat of black taffe/y, 
•embroidered all overjA\ith gold, witli a black feather 
and *’gol<i band. Another hat of bla<ek taffoty, cri/ 
broidered'with silver; one of black velvet, embroidered 
W'ith silver ; and one of white crisp [crape] ; also a little 
gray felt-hUt, embroidered with gold and red silk, with 
a feather of rod and yellow ” — tlie royal colours of 
' Scotland. Those belonged to her riding-tire ; but she 
had also a rich variety of hoods, coifs, cauls, bonnets, 
and cornett^s of velvet, silk, damask, crajic, and other 
costly materials, embroidered ^with gold, silver, silk, 
and pearls ; with tliese she wore her regal frontlet of 
jewellei^d '^^ork and gems. Her veils Avere for the 
most part of crape, passainented with borders of 
gold, embroidery, and pearls. The folloAiing quaintly 
dearribed article of Oriental luxury in Mary’s wardrobe 
inventory, appears to have been an anticipation of the 
modern parasol, for defending her fa(*o from the too 
ardent rays of the sun; “ A littlt canopy of erqmoisy 
satin, of three-quarters long, furnished with fringes 
and/ossis made of gobFand er^nioisin silk, with many 
little jiainted buttons, serving to bear shadow afore the 
queen.” Another of these fanciful liand-canopic^* A^as 
mifdc qf silver damask and carnation -nilk, fringed with 
carni^tion and silver. She 4’md six-and-thfrty pair of 
velvet shoes, laced and passainented with ^old and 
silver; besides mul^s or slippci*^ in great variety. JfTer 
gloves AAicre of the gauntlet Ibrin, fringed and embroi- 
dered Avith gold, silver, coloimed silks, and small pearls. 
Her* hose were silk, stocked* with gold or silver; but 
*shG did 4 'ot disdain the use of Gue^Ils^y worsett for 
winter wear. She had short cloaks of black velvet, 
embrQidored with silver, and of AAdiite satin, cvihroidcrcd 
and fringed Avi^h gold; a Highland inantV of black 
frieze, pai^samentcti with gold, and lin^l with black 
taifety ; a blue Highland mantle, and a AvhiU Highland 
'mantle. Her gowns, vaskmis^ skirts, sleeves, doublets, 
and vardingajes, w'cre i cry eostly, but not so numerous 
as those of her good sister of England, who rejoiced in 
the possession of tAvo thousand mifgnifieent dresses. 
Mar^ Stuart’s wanlrobe contained hut fifty, of sur- 
passin^riehness andVleganee. TU' first in tier inven- 
tory is “a robe royal of purple velvet, embroidered 
about with gold, ^nd furred w ith spotted ermine. A 
long loose gowm, white satin, the bre-i^ts thereof lined 
with a breadth of eloth-of-silvei; and passamented about 
Vitli a broad passanient of silver. A loose gown .of 
crammosie satin, lang-tailit, lined in* tho bref^*?t8 with 
frosted cloth-of-gold, wdth a broad band of gold about 
tbo. same. Ane high-neddt lang-taiUt gown of thin 
incarnif [earnation-colouftd] taffety, Afith long ^nd,, 
short sleeves, passamented over the body with silver 
passaments, and small cordons of silver and Slue silk.” 
Thft dress, from the lightness of the material, 
evidently y for summer wear. She had also a lang- 
ffown of hgn (Avoollen manufacture), sewit (mcan- 
eniDroidered) with silver and white silk, laich-neckit^ 
with hurhttes — that is to say, made low in the bodice, 
trimmed witn stuffed* rolls of the same material. A 
wliite satin lang-tailcd high-nockit gown, passamented 
all over with gold ; one of blue damask, passamented 
■ all over with silver ; one of » anranga damask, with 
silA^r; one of cloth-of-silver, frosted with gold on 
green velvet ; anotlier of cloth-of-gold, embroidered 
With silver, founded with purple satin, made low in 


the bodice, and trimmed with a geitj or ^ging-lace of 
gold. ^ f 

‘It must be remembered that, with t^e exception of 
the nineteen months and ten days of her public married 
life with Darnley, and one month of forced and joylesp 
union wit^i Il\)tfiwell, Mary Stuart Avoro widow’s * 
moul'ning (hiring her seven years’ personal reign in 
Scotland, lienee her Scotch portraits represent her, 
with few' exceptions, cither in the dule-w'ecd, or black | 
trimmed with Avhite. There is, lioweA^er, a fine old 
portrvit of her in the bisl^iop’s palace at Gloucester, 
erroneously stuf^d, in an inscription of more modern 
date, to b(3 Queen Elizabeth — the person by whom that 
inscription has Veen .'idded ,ha\'ing been d^'ceived by 
the costume and family reseniblfyiee into that mistake. 
Hut tlio perfect OAal of the lace, pouting lips, long 
straight nose, almond-shaped dark hazel eyes, chestnut 
hair and eyebrow’s, delicate brunette complexion, and 
slender elegant throat, are those of Mary. The melan- 
chfily expression — true mark of a royal Stuart — which 
pervades her comitenancc, w'ell accords AA’ith the state 
of her mind at the "joyless period Avheii she wore her 
gayest colours and most elaborate decorations, as if 
the royal purple and the gems could hide the anguish 
of a breaking heart. Among other little traits which 
serA'c to identify this i)ortrait as that of ISIary Stuart, 
is the erow’n of Scotland surmounting a crowned ruby 
heart — the cognizance of Darnley’s maternal ancestors 
of the h(Hise of Douglas, Avhose representative in tlie 
elder line, through liis mother, Margaret Douglas, 
Countess of Lenn5x, he ehiimed lo be. This jewelled 
device, which forms the centre of the pretty circular 
fan* of 3 ’ellow ostriah-fe.athers, tipped with red, which 
Mary holds in her right hand, w'as probably a token 
Iroru that lady, denoting the matrimonial connection 
between the sovereign of Si’otlarid ajnd the grandson 
of the liousc of Douglas. Hut it is certain that Queen 
Elizabeth would not have condescended to use the 
eognizanee^of a Scottish subjc^ct among her decorations, 
and that she ne* er pretOnded to have the slightest 
,claira to tlie regal diadem of Scotland, although Mary 
had assumed tlic royal arms and title of Queen of 
England when under the tutelar of her hither- in-law, 
Henry II. of Eraneo.’ 

Among the many remarkable poin/t Avhich .Miss 
Strickland makes in favour of the unfortunate queen, 
is one in Avhich 1/c believe she has been led into 
a mistake. It lias been stated by all historians 
since HuMianan^^that Bothwell seized Mary at the 
Alinoqd J-tWer^ on lier way i\<)m Linlithgow to Edin- 
burgh. This is a place seven miles from the city. 
Miss Strickland, finding, however, that the act of 
piB'liament forfeiting Hothwell, lays the scene of the 
event ‘ ad Hontes, vrfigo Aocatos F>>nlhrigs* and seeing 
there is a suburb of Ediidiurgh Avhich once bore that 
name, Uys (^iger hold oh the idea that tlie abduction 
took place there — a spot, course, less likely to have 

been selected for the purpose by Mary, had she been, 
as alleged, in collusion with BotliAvell on tliis subject. 
She sayr ■ ‘'A vast amount of falsehood is overthrown 
by the evidence of the parli.araeiitary record defining 
the when, where, and how Mary’s capture was effected 
b* Bothw'cll. The act was framed within seven 
months after the offence was perpetrated; and it 
behoved^ be correct, because several persons assisted 
in that parliament, as Huntley, Lcthington, Sir James 
Melville, and others, who were not only present when the 
abductioii,^was cflfccted, but were carried away with 
llfeir royal mistress as prisoners to Dunbar. The 
statute mr Hothwell’s forfeiture, reciting the overt 
treasons he had committed, vvas, moreover, proclaimed 
to tlie people of Edinburgh by the heralds, first from 
the window of the Tolbooth, where the parliament 
then sat, then from the Mercat Cross and other public , 
places, in the ears of hundreds who migiit actually ! 
have been eye-viritnesses of the facts alleged.’ Our I 
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autlioress, in a note, adds her thanks to a gentleman 4ro(l the shores of this coAtinent^cooId expect a Imppyand 
of Kirklistoik parish, ‘ for the friendly zeal in the ^sontented old age. 1 • / • 

cause of truth ^hieli induced him to Ake the troftble This ladj^ wiis Itosa Nesclietni, the da^bUSs of an 
of ascertaining, by personal inquiries, both from the immensely wealthy Polish noblemajk • In early youth, she 
landed proprietors and peasantry in Linlithgowshire, taken to the imperial ^qurt of Austria, where, in her 
'that no traces, cither documentary, hislbricitl, or tradi- eighteenth yej^r, she was inaiTied to a Prench noW^mM^ 
tionary, existed of there having been aryr bridjfe or who w also very tjeh. Rosa Neschc*ni lived* raany*long 
bridges on the Almond which could be identified with 'Vx' i^appy years, partly upon Ac possesions of her hus- 
the Foulbrigs specified by the Acta Parhamentorujn* &c. partly ti^n cllkig through G<yina9y,^jain, Italy^MU 

Noav, it is very true that the act of parlinment is high m»d gave birth to three sons, iffo re?civ^tlie 

authority, and it mentions Foulbrigs; but it does not and upon whom tlio cye^ of the parcyit^ 

follow tliat tbU FoulbriBH w'as exactly «.o place latterly vnintinn at. Pari. cam. 


so called near Edinburgh. Places r*alled by such 
' names as youlmirc, Foulford, and Fqiil brigs, arc ver»^ 
common in Scotland, and llicro'maY well lia*c bcti. 
another Foulbrigs in the time of Mary besides the 
suburb in question. Tt appears to ns that, thougli 
there be now no Foulbrigs on the Aln.ind, the con- 


Unt then ilie July revolution at Paris came. 

^usband took a considerable and* active part in it^ and 
on the 28tli, he fell from the efiVet of three shotp which he 
received. His name is still honoiised with a place on the 
column in tlio Place «le la Bastille. 

Of the sons, tlic oldcKt one, an exceedingly gifted 'young 
man, was surpassingly siieeessful in Spain, and was at 


stant reference to that river by contemporary autho- the time private secretary to King Ferdinand. After the 
rities, as Buchanan and Birrel, is not so easily gpot king’s death, he removed to a villa in the ncighhonrbood of 


oviT as Miss Strickland assumes. TJierc might quite 
W'cll be n Foulbrigs on the Almofid then, though not 
now. There actually is a place still called Brigs close 
to the Almond, at the jioint wdierc the ordinary road 
from Linlithgow crosses it ■ it appears in I’iniothy 
Font’s map of the lime of C’harles 1., and is now a 


Vaiem-ia, l^helc, as is believed, he fell a prey 4o the dagger 
of an assassin. ^ 

The second son, who had joined himself to the ministers 
of the ehiirel), Mas an csp4 eial favourite of Pfipe^regory. 
He dl^d, also, soon after that cv'cnt. 

The third son, vet vcr> }oung, remained with his mother. 


farm. What more likel}, then, that this place was who found an as> him in Swit/crJand, whither she carried 
once ‘commonly called V'ow/-brigs,’ as its marshy situa- the remnants ol her niini'd fortune. In Ins sixteenth year, 
tion might well entitle it to be? 'I'lie phrase in the ho left hu* mother and came to America. In New Oiicanr 
act, ‘ad Pontes, vulgo voeatos Foulhng.s,’ appears in he soon found einplo} •went, and earned much money. Bad 
fact simply a translation of ‘at th? Brigs, eoniiiionly assoeiates, and his own inelination to dissipation, caused 


act, ‘ad Pontes, vulgo voeatos Foulhng.s,’ appears in he soon found einplo} 'went, and earned much money. Bad 
fact simply a translation of ‘at th? Brigs, eoniiiionly assoeiates, and his own inelination to dissipation, caused 
called Foulbrigs,’ such translations being common in him to deviate from the proper iwith-; and some five years 
public writings of that lime. What, in onr opinion, the last and most contemptible means 

decides tliat this really wfls tlic place is, that another luedit he persuaded his old niothcj to eross 


aw^arc of tliis, but has wholly ignored tlu; evidence, 
irt her eagerness to establish ‘a loeali%’ wliieli she eon- 


stabiung him. ITg (‘scaped t^o (’alifornia, and his olfl mother, 


iu net o«geriies» to est imx.. -a iwenuy m .uh IKltUialb bccrJ^UC U placc OXtremcIy 

SKlcred as better smting her case tor Queen Mary diMastoful, tuija d h< i step? tcvuirds St Louis. 


It l.appeiis that tlio Brigs is .a spot remarkably suited o,„. ti„, corning, tlic*iiii8erable 
for ail ambuscade, hc^g situatfe in a tongue of laud cltj-liearse convened the remains of Kosa Ne.schemi to tho 
between the Almond and its tributary the Gogar last nnvvepVfor resting-place. Such is life! 

Burn. We believe that both of these waters were • , 

then without bridges, tliough probably not so always ; “ ^ ^ ^ 

and, accordingly, any small party^ beset there by a • TAKE THE BABY. 

larger or better armed one from tlic north, could not o vrs, take the baby along, by all means.* Babic's love’ 

have fled a hundred yards except at th^c peril hf drovvn- joarly to ride in the cai-s. and toddle about iq steam-boats. 

ing. If Bothwell, there^rc, was not ii\ coll'ssi^ with Why, tht^haby is Hu* life of the party. Wc have known 

the queen, but under a real anxiety to mince her a whole room full of people entertained by one, hour after 


TAKE T H E H A B Y. 


have fled a hundred yards except at th^c peril hf drovvn- joarly to ride in the cai-s. and toddle about iq steam-boats, 
ing. If Bothwell, there^rc, was not ii\ coll'ssi^ with Why% tht^haby is Hu* life of the party. Wc have known 
the queen, but under a real anxiety to mince her a whole room full of people entcrtaiiiod by one, hour after 
capture certain, ‘the Brigs’ on Almond Water was hour. Sleeping or waking, the i/hotty little creature^ that 
certainly, of all places between Linlitligow and Ed(i- can lisp a 'little Em^i.sli or Fienclf— one can Jiaadly tell 
burgh, the one ho would have b«?eu most apt to select which — is the nniveisai delight, and many a party has been 


for his purpose. stujiid just for the want of one. ^ 

*• • ^ ^ \ In old times, when they used to journey in stages, a 

' " * ■" lady who had a sweet little child witii Jier eoiild .scarcely 

AN UNENVIiffiLE FATE. * call it her own tlie whole way, the gentlemen were so foiufr 

T„. following appeam in a St Louis nespapor of 2C?h 

August, as a true incident:— . , first tlicj might he .i little lushful, and awkward in takjng 

One day last week, early in the morning, that miserable Jjolt^ of the sttange and iiii.idciistoined thing. But the 
conveyance which takes the poor and fi’iemlle.ss dead to the ^smiles and winning-wa}s of the baby were always iriipsis- 
Cily Cemetery at the city’s expense, halted in front of>a tilde, andf.snrc to overcome at la.st the most obstinate, 
house in a street of tlie southern part of the city. The Pe 9 ;vjc love babies as tiny do flowers. Gentlcgien 
driver alighted from the wjigoii, entered the Kouse, but e.speei.^y, who are fond of flowers, like babies — the 
appeared again soon after, carrying, in company with swectc.st of them .ill to carry in their hands— just a.s they 
another alike disinterested-looking man, a coffin made of vvould put a carnation in their button-holes. ■« * 

rough boards. The coffin was placed on the lagon, and How babies and butterflies do swann in summer, to b«5 
it made speed over the deserted streets towards tne sure! It is then they are dn the wing. Pray, don’t try to 
cemetery. keep them from flying about and alighMiig hero and there 

Not one followed the wagon with a .sorry look — not one wlicn homef*iing strikes their fancy, opening and .shutting 
stood at her grave with a feeling heart, when the earth fell their hands and wings awhile, then flitting away again, 
upon the coffin : and yet this coffin contained the corpse of Ye that have babies, don't go anywhere without them, 
a lady who once was sincerely ailored by hundreds — who Better leave your purse beliind ; it will be less mi'j;^ed. 
once was hoiiioured, extolled, envied in society — who could The light of your eyes will be qucnche^l, and your tonguo 
command riche.s — and who, but a few years ago, before she will miss its inspiration. "What a liter.'illy everlasting topic 


AN UNENVIABLE FATE. 


The following 
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is the baby! She rloea ttiwj fahj did that. Baby laughetf 
in her slce|i ; lior m^hc^ ddesfaelieve it was because shd^ 
saw sofietlii^ig which one?, so lately from the skies could 
only behold:. Baby fan say this word, aim hides away 
sometimes from her mamma, ,tIjough all but her nosd and 
in plain bight. * • . 

Tfe who ’have nqbaby I get the lawful ownershipcof one 
os Hodn as possible. Yoil don’t know what a fountain of 
bure felicity it is. ^ Thji baby is the I'glit and joy of tfic 
wllWc hAise. *«The bweet little cnsiture is the<f,brightcsf 
Jewel in* your cabinet, and ornamental to your drawing- 
*roow; the chou'cst garland in you^* garden*, most inex- 
infQfASo of entertaining eoiniiany. There is no .solitude 
* wluVjfc a baby is. Q.re and troubl(‘^ disappear at tin* 
app/^oaeh of the J.in^hing little cherub. ‘Hhe is eblorofoi'm 
to your anxieties, and^ exhilarating gas to your pleasuie. 
We .adopt the style of advice of a inoney-loving father to 
Ills son, i^ith a change of a word or two : ‘ Procure a 
baby, friend — honestly, of course, but at an} rate be sure 
and get one.* A gruLeful vino she wall be to you in }outh, 
which will support you in the infn unties of age.— A’ cmyi/A 
[A mcrican] Advertiser. 


‘ 1710 AND 1805. 

.... 'Ho added that, for Ins ])art, lie could not wish to 
see the*Turk driven rmt of Mur«)pe, wliicli, he belic>ed, 
could not but bi* prejudicial to our woollen manufacture.* 
He then told us, ‘that he looked upon those e vtraordinary 
revolutions which had lately happened in that part of tlie 
world, to have risen chiefly from Vwo persons, wk'O were 
I not much talkcil of; and those,’ sa}S he, ‘are Prince 
Menzikoff and the Duefiess of *Hirando !* — Tatler, April 
6, 1710. The Mcn/.ikofVs are still at it, after the lapse of 
14r> years — but who is tlu* Dueliess of iSIirando?^ The 
prtnee, above mentioned was a groat man in his day, and 
pr^spred the succession to Ulie throne of fiie widow of 
Peter the (ireat : but he was si'iit to Sitx'via, poor man, by 
her sucecs.sor, and'diod in poxyty. Wlio can say tliAt the 
ooincidtficc will not go a-s far as this with regard to his 
desceml'int. Prince IMeiiscbikor, as we now think fit to spell 
the' name ? o 

% I * 

^ GAELIC LITERATURE IN AUSTRALIA. 

Wc observe by the newspapers of Mi'lbonryo, that it is 
proposed to iss^io a periodical in the Gael ip, language in 
that cit}\ for tho^ use of the Highlam^ers resident in 
Yieloria, and in the other vViLstrahaii eo^nies. Tins 
^ periodical, to resemble a monthly newspaper, and to be 
called Am Fior (Jhuid^cal, is to embrace ai tides of inoial 
and religious instnu*tion, and to einnmunieate iv*telligenee | 
from tlie Iliglilands and Islands of fi otland. The very 
proposal to start such a periodical, shews that llu*re must 
be a considerable vnmber of Highland iinrnigrants in 
Australia n-quiring the solacemcnts* of literature ; but we 
doubt much the policy of cultivating a language wliidi is 
of no value in fotters, and which cen ser>c no other 
purpose than to make the Jli^hlanibiN in i^u.stralia tho 
j same peculiar people they were at home. Instead of 
attempting still more to (iaelieisc their minds, it is -our 
bounden ilnty to teach tliem to rcaf., Speak', t^iink, and 
feel in English. 

« ' 

HOW TO M^KE SEA-AVATiAl ^ ^ 

I'herc cannot be a question that by far J^ic simjilest 
plan Avould consist in the evaporation of the sea^water 
itself in largo quantities, preserving tho i csultin|f» salt in 
closely-slopped vessels to prevent the ahsorjition of inois- 
• JmxS!, <«nd vending it in this form to tlie consumer ; the 
^ proportion of this dry saline matter being 5C4 ounces 
to 10 gallons of water, less tliree pints. This plan was 
Suggested by Hr JG. \5chweit7.er for the cxteniiiorancous 
formation of sea-water for inedieinal batiis. Mr II. 
Schweitzer writes me, that he has for many years made 
this compound in accordance .with his cousin’s analj'sis. 
The proportion ordered to be used is G ounces to the 
gallon of water, and stin'cd well until dissolved. — 
JR. Warrinffton in Anrials of Natural History. 


T H E V O I C E. ^ 

[^hese beautiful linos arc extracted from Ofvolunio of elegant 
Poetry by Mrs lAbdy. This Is the sixth volume the accomplished 
authoro8.s has presented to her friends : a sclertion from them, 
wo aro sure,„woulli be an acceptable offering to the public.] 

Tirol; art not now' so fair and gay :is thou w'ert wont to be ; 
Pale is thy check, oiicc blooming as the wiJd-ro.so on the 
tree ; ^ 

No longer arc thy coral lips by sporti\e dimples crowned. 
Thy foim hath ijst its airy 'grace, thy .stey its springing 
Ixmiid. 

Thim* <*yes — those degn and gforious eyes, at Oiici* so dark 
;m(i bright — ■ 

Shim* with a .s.iddened lustre now, a veiled and languid 
light; 

1 sec upon Ihy nobl(* brow tlu* lines of anxious care. 

Arid silver threads arc twining with lliy locks of ebon hair. 

Yet liast thou Iccpt^’ one gift from Heaven, unharmed, 
iin.'dtered, still ; 

How on my eager senses seems that tuneful voice to tlirill ! 
Like to the gushing melody of w.aters pure and clear, 

It comes amid the din of life to soothe iny w'caried car. 

Visions of briglit and banished scenes around me seem to 
throng, 

AVlien d.ii!y I hi'kl speech with thee, whoso very speech 
Alas song: 

Avd now’, methinks, that well-known voice, with soft and 
sihery cliime 

Pours forth a lay of triumph o’er tlu* startling wrecks of 
Tmif ! 

Thy fresh :iiul Aonthfiil loveliness has eciused to charm tho 
• sight, * 

Yot deem Vot, sw|*(*t ciiclu^ntrcss, that tliy w.ind is broken 
quite ; 

Love’s Kubtlo spell thou yet nnust weave, sineo yet thou, 
caiist 1 (*j()U“c %' 

In Woman’s vio«t resistless charm- the magic of a Voice! 


SENDING TO COVENTRY EXPLAINED. 

Clarendon reproaclu's with \lrulence our spirited an- 
cestors f<;r disloyalty to Cluirles I. Tlu* day after the king 
left Binninghaiiv^on his march fiom Shrewsbury in 1042, 
they v’j'^d hi'^ carriages, cowuniiig the ro}al plate and 
furniture, wdiich, for si'curit}, they conveyed to Warwick 
(^Tstle. They apprehended all mes.sengers and suspected 
lA'rsons; treipiently attacked, ami reduced small parties 
of the Royalists, who'iii they sent pnsoner.s to Coventry. 
TIoiicc the proverbial expression, in reference to a refrac- 
tory pib-soii,t.‘ Send hjm U' entry.’ — Willis’s Notes and 

Queries, ^ 


cm 10 US EXPKUIMENT AT LEKDS. 

In this frlWe, in No. .M, tho cost of grinding is erroneously 
stated as having hcen reduced to Is. 8d. per bag ; it should have 
been per quarter. Another matter is understated in behalf of 
society— namely, that tho shares subscribed were never more 
man 21s. each; in all, .3200 guineas all the increase of funds 
ho>und that point having been by profits, of which there was 
L.4387 alone. 


NEW WORK OF FICTION BY LEITCH RITCHIE. 

^ On the conclusion of M A R F. T 1 M O, the author of 
W E A R'y F O O T COMMON will present our readers with 
another story of modem life, to bo continued in weekly chapters 
till completed. 


Printed and Published by W. and R. Chambers, 8 Bride's Passage, 
Fleet Street, London, and 889 High Street, Edinbuboh. Also 
sold by J. M'Qlashan, 60 Upper Sackville StreA, Dublin, and 
all Booksellers. 
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I Till. SI CDND BABY 

Bi T\AtrN the fir t b-ib} ind tbo scloikI, wb*it a fill 
inff off 11 tbpre iiiv coiintiywoinon ’ Tsot in iiitrinsiP 
vrtlue, for the* second m ly chaiKO^to bi ‘ns prett) i 
piece of fksh as an} in IMcssin i,’ but in the nn if^in ir} 
>aluL with wbicli it is in\LbtLi by its nciicst kin ind 
more distant ftniile belongings IJio < oining of tlu 
first baby in a lioiiscbold in itcs in iinincnsi scnsi- 
tion , tint of the second is i omparatuely i i iininon 
pi ice affair 1 be first bib} is 1 lokt 1 f r with 
iriMCt}, nursed with devotion admin cl with entbu 
smm, drosscl wub splendour ml made to live upon 
S}stem Baby Number Iwo is not lon^c 1 f » by iii} 
one, exeept perhaps, llic mother is nursed as i mat irr 
of course, and idmind i!^ i m itter of couitcsy, js 
dressed in the cast off ilotbes ot Number Onc,^ in 1 gits 
initiated into life vvitbout muih ecremori} or s} stern 

bill b was ni'v refliction the other di} is I watched 
the assembled faniil} weliomi the little stranger — 
st(ond in oui household I ^m but i biebefor uncle, 
anl m} opimon on sueli mittirs m i\ be little worth, 
but it seemed to me that Ibis second child w is i gre it 
deal superior to the fast, seeing tint it w is laigei, 
quictei, and not nearly so red is Ins ijdcr brother 
Thereupon retiring to my accustomed corner of the 
©pieious timily parlour, I indulged in various lueu 
hrations apro^ios of bibiis generall}, ind second babies 
in partiiular, which I took lire not to deliver iita 
iocf> at the time, but vvbiih I amuse^^m}s^t after- 
wards by committing io^iaper, and winch 1 nov^ offer 
to the reader 

‘A babe m the house, is a well spring of jy,’ siiili 
a modem philosopher He spellks fioin ex^rienee 
doubtless, and the sayiyg shows thit he Intil nevir 
had misgivings about gettini^ the* dail} k^'ad tor the 
babe, or for the mother thatihould give it suck • Yes, 
to people with health, peace, and i ompetenee, i halt 
in the house is a well spring of joy , but to people who 
are indigent, Inrissed, and of doubtful licalthf I fear it 
IS a well spring of something very difrerent 

T know I shall seem like an old brute of a baehely 
to sentimental ladies, married mil single, for sa}ing 
such things , but this is a land of freedom oi tipeceli, 
where ‘ a man may speak the thing lie will " And this 
I loiU 81 }, on behalf of the poor babies tlicmsclvcs, 
that if they had any sense at all, they would fvj^h they 
had never been born — at all events, the setow*/ would, 
and ev ery succeeding baby of the aforesaid unliopeful 
parentage The fi7st biby is generally welcome, even 
to parents wlio are doubtful about the morrow’s 
meal. It lyngs a poetry over Iheir poverty, they 
look on It with unutterable love, with tender respect, 


as a charge eomniitte 1 to their trust by God hunself, 
IS i renew il of thur ovm lives — a mystic bond of 
love tint no time ind perliaps not oven eternity 
itself, can untie It is i new and wonderful thing! 
llieycant get familial with the wondci qf it! Its 
whole little being is n m fivelloiis work, and the hearts 
ot the pannts, espeiially of the mother, gloy v^th the 
purest Vest isy vvlien the} tike it in their arms, and 
think ‘ rill** JS my iliild, iii} own flesh and, blood ^ 
Ironi the lari uid tlie lovi^ of tins creature nothing, I 
think (tmI, ( an set me free’ So it is with the first 
child Indiid one wouhHliink no child h id ever been 
born into tlu world belore, when one listens to a couplo 
t liking of tlieir first born during its first }ear To 
them it 18 IS it w is to Atl im and I vc when they hung 
together over then infant C am it is i new and grand 
ixptncnce rhoughts of liod md Tarudisc are m iV 
God IS ni u* above them, smiling his blessing , 
gites of Pjiraelise ire close at hand, and wide open, 
and tile angels look forth avith s} mp ifliising e }08 upon 
their p)} All ’ then is scirccly nii} joy in lift equal 
to tint JO} it the biith ^1 a lust* child ’ It neyer 
‘conus ai,am 4hcrc is mvei mother Ju^t child Of 
lourse, pirents wfll say ml will ft el that th^ second 
‘is ver} pr^iious, that ‘indeed they love it as well 
IS the first ,• that ‘ t leh child brings i^s full share of 
love with It %nd th it •• • • • 

• 

liiu love in this diffirs fiom gold iiid, ih} 

lint to divj 1( is not to t iKt'n m i} 

• • 
so that the} cm fcive i dozen as much as one But 
let them compare their sensations at the first birth 
with their scnsatioiif at the seconffl and if the\ hive 
an} fieultv of self observant e, be sure the} will 
acknowledge a wide dilTerenee , to cthe love of the 
child itself m tlie one case, is superadded the novelty 
of parentage , 

But it 1} no^ means follows, tint because the first 
child creates so much more vivid i sensation 4n tlio 
hou^^cimld than the second, it ilf^eEves to be lovpd 
pion* ^As i general rule, }*ou will find the second 
child, in various w i}s, superior to the first often 
supenor to ill the succeeding children, where the 
faniil}^s numerous I he law and society give the 
preference to eldest sons and daughters, fury tales 
imanably give the preference to the youngest I*sti; 
myself, in tins particular, against both the existing' 
socitl 8} stem, and the wont and usige of fairyland, 
and think the second ihiid is generally the best, 
physK all} , intellectually, and morally With all duo 
consideration for the ©ctavias and Septimuses, for 
Sextus and Quintus, and with the usual undue 8on- 
sideiation for Mr Primus and my Lady Una, I contend 
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that their second brother or sister is likely to excel 
them all. I am <^ot iprc^ped to go to the stake a^* a 
martyr for this opinion, but I am prcpYcd to wield a 
pen in its" defence, and'noM'^ add a few or the strongest 
i^^umcnts in its favotir. , ^ '• 

the first place, 4 second child of ordinary ^renta, 
tderabl^r well off, benefits in inf^l^*cy and childliood by 
the experiencf they glSncd witli the first. They ^+ry 
*^^pcrimcnts with the first; «Msk a?:lvicc of doctors and 
ote *laaies ; Hnd are so anxious to help iiiture, tluit 
they often liiudcr'lier opi rations. The ^'liild is never 
J Ig^ alone : it is always being tal*:?n notice of by some 
aomlflng nurse or relative. ISow, i^he proverb or the 
kitchen, that ‘ a ^I'atchcd pot nevpr boils,’ appl^ &, 
mutat 16 .mutandis^ to the nursery, and it may bo said 
that ‘ a watched baby never thrives.’ But the second 
child pr^'fits hy the experiments made with the first. 
TJie parents, having discovered that ‘ let well alone’ is a 
safer maxim than ‘ trust nothing to chanec ’ in the case 
of an infant, are content to let Baby Number Two lie 
on the floor sometimes, instead of being always in the 
arms ; ar(f not anxious to coax it to w’alk before it can 
get up on its little feet and stand ; will allow it to ask 
for fop"l, instead of forcing food doAvn its throat; are 
not frightened into foolishness because it looks up to 
the op,en sk^ without a hut on. So Avhen it can run 
about, they do not mount guard o\or every motion, 
removQ from the child’s path every obstacle, and 
help it to overcome every srinill difficulty ; they have 
learned that all the^»c ac.ts of l’ovc are not §0 good 
for the child as its acquiring habits of sclt-lielp and 
Bclf-rcliance. If they, have any faculty of prevision, 
they will see that a child wdio requires to he w'atched 
and helped all day long, will probably -want watching 
afld helping when he grows a man. 

Baby Number Tw^o esc^ipes most of the medicines 
administered to Number One, and a great deal of the 
dressing — in wlrieh respect^. Baby Number Tw^ has 
decidedly the advantage. 

Baby Number Two esenj^'S the evil effects of flatter- 
ing tongues, whicn tell Number One twenty times a 
* day th^t it is ‘the sweetest little tiding that ever was* 
seen.’ 

Baby Number Twm escapes the evil effects of jealous 
suggestions, such as, ‘Ah! your nose is put out of 
joint. You’re nc^ tlie only one no’V ! , The new' baby 
is the darling now'.’ 

t Baby Number Tw'o has the advantage of the com- 

pany of an elder brother or sister : he learns a thousand 
things more easily in consequence. IIis own voluntary 
imitation is worth all the direct tcA^Zhing mothers and 
nurces can give. • 

Thgn, again, if Baby Number .^Tw'o be. followed by 
more of his kind, he is suic to take to them kindly; 
as he has never been the o/dy one, he sees no harm in 
the coming of ‘jftiother, and another, .and mother.’ 

It is also an advantage to l.irn to play the protector 
and the teacher in hio turn : ho cares for the little 
ones, and is patient with them. I dovi’t deny that V/o’s 
advantage lie shares W'ith his socially-favoured elder 
brother. 

Ab he advances in lifeyl have no hesitation in spying 
that the second son has frequently the best of it. In 
cases where the eldest son succeeds to aforfanc and an 
ettAte — that is to say, in a family of fnmily } ou-^,ttond 
son is almost always fust in everything but birth He 
goes to School and college as the relative to liis antcce- 
^vTent, if I may be allowed a grarnmutical pun. lie has 
there all the advantages of equality, together with 
those which apperttvn to another grade. The eldest 
son is not obliged to work hard at either seminary, and 
IiG never does work harder than it suits his inclination 
or sense of duty. The second son, being duly warned by 
biq father that he must study for a profession, and that 
on his success in that profession he must depend for 
a maintenance, goes to school and college determined 

to w'ork ; or if not, he is speedily made to know the 
difference between an eldest and a second son. His 
tbtors force 'nim to work ; and if J^c have profited 
by his home education as a child, in the way I have 
already described, he very soon learns that work of all 
kinds w^ll dbne is worth more than its wages to the 
defer; and, he blesses the accident of birth which made 
him Baby Numiier Two, instead of Baby Number One. 

‘ But,’ says some reader, and with considerable show 
of reason, • do not all tlicsc advantages which you 
attribute solely to the second son, belong algo to the- 
rest of the younger children?’ 1 think not, and for 
these reasons : — 

After the sqcond child Js horn, parents get quite 
familiar w ith tjie b^rth and infancy of their children ; 
and whereas the first child attracts too much attention, 
it often happens that the tliird, fourth, and fifth, do not 
attract enough. Tliey are cared for w'ell, in a general 
way, hut they do not get that particular care and 
attention wliicli the eldest child got, and which was too 
much ; nor the half of it, wdiich w'as bestow'cd 01 . the 
second child, and' which was just enough. I’arents 
with limited income as if any incomes w'cre unlimited 
— find that to educate the younger children at as great 
a money-cost as the two cider, is more than they can 
manage ; and so the younger children are not so w'ell off 
as tlie second child. Of course, I speak only of ave- 
rage children ; here and there you have a genius horn 
among the younger members of a numerous family — 
a Wellington, a Nelson, a vSeott, a Napoleon ; such 
children arrive ai their destination in life, w'hether they 
be eldest, second, or younger children. The exceptions 
nitiy prove the rule, but they do not w'caken its truth. 

Jn conclusion, T iin ite my readers to .study the family 
liistory of their friends and acquaintances, and see if 
they ilo ^lot find my a.ssertion good. The second child 
is generally the best of the family. I ought to know, , 
for X am a second child 1113 self, and on that ground 
'alone T l^gan to turn my attention to the subject; and 
having come iu the fofegonc conclusions, I make a 
point of Avatcliing the career of a second baby, 

A HONOLULU NIOWSTAPER. 

Wr have Ijing before us a recent number of the 
Neir Kia and Ah/us, a newspaper printed at 

Honolulu, island o'* Oahoo, one of tlie Ilaw'aiiun group — 
bettor known to man}' of our readers as the Sandwich 
Islands.’ Ere proceeding to give some necouiit of ' 
this ren:iarkal?le voucher of^^^thc prosperity and civil- 
isation of the count r}' wdiich lias been aptl}' termcil the 
Heart of the raeific, it niav be interesting to trace 
Viefl}' tjSie modern history of the i.sbmd.s, which are 
certainJ(j' destined no dist.iiii period to become an 

impor^nt and iiowcrful maritime state. 

ThcHvliole group is of volcihiie origin, abd on Haw'aii 
is the largest active volcano in the world. The moun- 
tains' attain the enormous height of 14,000 feet, and 
tlie general scenery of the islands is iiicturesquc and 
beautiful. " Even thirty years ago, upwards of fifty 
w'lialing'3hfps Jiavc been in the harbour of Honolulu at 
one time. At the present day, hundreds of whalers, 
chiefly from the United States, Sydnc}', and Hobart 
'Jowm, annually visit the poits of Honolulu and 
Laliain^, In 1820, the first missionaries landed at 
Hawaii, idolatry having already been aboli.shed by the 
will of the king, and of a number of the leading 
chiefs aipl priests. Erom this period civilisation pro- 
gressed steadily and surcl}'. In a few years, many 
diurches were erected, schools w'erc established, print- 
ing-presses were at work issuing books in the native 
languages ; England, France, America, Spain, Russia, 
ami other countries, had resident consuls; a consi- 
derable trade sprang up; and the whole group was 
rescued from the slough of gross and degiading supei’- 
stitions. SufiSco it, that at the present time the 
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Hawaiian Islands form a recop^niscd independent 
king:doni, poss^sing a regular constitution, code of 
laws, and systoni of governinont. The power of tne 
king is limited, and he is aided by ministers of dilfe- 
1 rent departments of state to adrainister^the laws and 
govern his kingdom. The laws themselves a^ enacted 
by a House of llepresentativcs, chosen by 4 -he people, 
and by a House of Nobles. Notwithstanding the various 
unlinppy diflTerences which have occurred from time 
to time between the Roman Catholic anft Protestant 
missionaries, and the jcaiou#ics aiul struggles for«i)re- 
dom i nancy betVeen the American, Englisli, wiifl French 
consuls and settlers, the little kingdom has really been 
very jiidici<ftisly governeds on the wl#olc, considerin 
its antecedents, and its unique position and cliaiacter. 
Its trade and commerce is increasing at a very rrij)id 
ratio; and according to some recent writers, the de- 
crease in native population is likely to r.Mse erelong, 
although others predict, that by slow and sure degrees 
the race of pure-blooded aborigines will become alt(>- 
getffer extinct. Mr Jarves, the able historian of 
the islands, declares that ‘this group is capable of 
supporting a dense population. With the exception of 
metals, its natural resources arc sufficient to meet all 
its necessities.’ It is, however, the remarkably advan- 
tageous geographical position of the islands, which is 
certain eventually to render them populous, and 
exceedingly important possessions. ‘Tiieir position,’ 
says Jarves, ‘ is (vritral to both the neighbouring 
continents, being nearly equidistant from Central 
America, Mexico. California, and the north-west coast, 
on the one side, and the Russian dominions, Japan, 
China, and the Philippine Jslantls, on the otlicr. Wlien 
a civilised and enterprising population shall have 
developed tlie resources of these countries, the^e islamls 
will bear the saiiie relative importance to them, in 
proportion to their extent, tliat the West Indies now 
do to North and South America.’ We are inclined to 
anticipate a far more magnificent destine fur the 
islands than that indicated bj^ their l^storian. In less 
than another generation, they will become one of the 
greatest depots of commerce in the world. Australia 
was comparatively uiftmportant in relation to the 
Hawaiian group at the time Mr Jarves wote, but the 
case is very different now. 

And no>v for our newspaper — one of 'the Iavo or 
three weekly broadslieels published .ft Iloiiolfllu. Of its 
contemporarif.s, we only know that one, T/tp FoJijuc'iutn^ 
is the semi-official organ of govenirnerj. The number 
of the New Era before iius bears date' Jum# 

It is a paper of four pages, somewhat smaller in size 
than the London Ulobe, yet its price is 12.J ^-erits per 
copy, or six dollars per annum paid in advNiee. ifo 
^ high a price indicates a very small circulutioiAor else 
* great expenge of production. In its general ippear- 
anee it precisely reseinSles an Ajnericaiii local news- 
paper, but it is W'cll printed goii shabby paper. Nothing 
conveys a better idea of a strange p.acc than a copy (^f 
the local newspaper. A glance over the ^columns of 
the New Era, gives the roup dc pr/lce to any lingering 
romantic fancies associated witli the name f>f Hono 
lulu, and that of the island of Oaliu, of which it is 
tlir capital. We are struck with the one pervailijg 
idea, that Honolulu is a place where business Irafnc 
— ordinary, prosaic buying, selling, and exchrpging — 
is the general, if not the sole, pursuit of tlic people. 
All that meets our eye in the paper has some con- 
nection with dollars and cents. At the jputset we 
count 07 ie hundred and seventi/-Jiue odrertiseme^ts, oeeft- 
pyiiig thirteen out of the twenty columns of the paper. 
These advertisements are addressed to all whom it may 
concern, by tradesmen, mereluints, and professional 
men of all kinds. A dozen or more hotels solicit public 
support, on the score of providing first-rate comforts 
and luxurirf ; and drapers, grocers, provision and other 
;ncruhant8, butchers, bakers, brew'ers, confectioners, 


triors, clothiers, hosiers! letters, slioctnakcrs, iroti>- 
mongers, w'atchmakers, ’jeweller’s/ {terfbmers, auc- 
tioneers, cstfftc, commission, .*and shipping r^fents, 
masons, law-yers, physicians, surgeufls, druggists, &c,, 
all set forth their cla'ima patronage in excellgjvlf* 


Queen’'! Englieh, and in the ^orthodox adyertSyip** 
style, we are onlf occasiomjly renfinded that -they 
h.mg out their signs on an island in tlfc heart of the . 
I'l^moto I^cific, by ^ch names of stifeetg* as 
Kaahumifiiu, ^launa Kea, Alakea^ Street, &c.' ^he 
majority of !»hc streets, however, ap’pear to bear com- 
nio» English names? One circumstance, also, 
suggestive —we df not notice single native name ' 
ailing those of -the hundred ainl seventy-five adver- 
tisers ; four-fiftlis bear English patronymics, *and the 
residue are (lerman and French. Goods of every 
conceivable dcscription~in some cases, entire ships’ 
cargoes — arc oftered for sale. Articles of utility and 
luxury from every quarter of the globe, almost 
eviTything the epicure can wdsli to cat and drink, or 
people of fashion to wear, can be procured Honolulu 
— for a considcr.'ition. jrJtcrature, we regret to add, 
appears to be at a discount. At anyrate, there is not 
a .sinnlo bookhellcr's advertisement, althofigl^ there 
certainly is one of the ‘ Honolulu Circulating Library 
Association,’ whicli announces that ‘donations, whether 
of books or money, will be most thankfully received.’ 
Only one advertisement is ^iven both in English and 
Hawaiian, being an intimation ‘by command of the 
king,’ lo the etl’ect rtnit ‘it has pleased the king to 
appoint William Webster, Esq., Assistant Agent for 
the sale and letting of I^is MajJfety’s lands, and fbr the 
collection of all rents due and accruing for the same.’ 
Therifc arc also a couple of noticeable advertisements 
which announce the forthcoming meetings q;f the 
Excelsior l!odge of Anc’ftnt Foresters— or perbi^vps 
ShepjierdSfc for a couple of crooks are affixed, and the 
lette^i-press is somewhat^ mystical to us — and of a 
lodge of treeniasons. It is easy to see from the 
advertisements, that maAy of thjm are addressed 
,moie especial^ to the c^itains of ships entering or 
calling at the port. In fact, not merely does Honolulu 
supply hundreds of ships annually with what they 
nceil for their owm crews, but it is a grand dcp6t where 
whole earg<>es of miscellaneous goods, are bought by 
vessels from aii countries borderiiig**on "the Vaeiflc, #0 
(\‘irry elsciiiiere for sale and barter. The same pbser- 
!.Uion applies to ICiiropean ships trading in that great • 
ocean on a roving commission, t 

(II the*remainn^ seven columns of the p’apcr, nearly 
four are occupied *3" reports of the ‘Hawaiian Legisla- 
ture,’ one contains foreign intclhgcnce, an«l the re^due 
IS occupicdM)3^ editcfial paragraph!. The foreig** news 
is relative to the war botw'ccn Russia and Turkey, 
England, and France — the dcclaratimi of w\ar by the 
Western powers having just reacheif Honolulu. The 
reports of tlie Hawaiittn parliament are novel and 
intjL'rcsling. As in England, the real burden and* 
busine.'ss of logislrytion is evidently done in the Lower 
House — or House of Representatives, as they call it. 

The proceedings appear to be based on the English lyid ’ - 
A^m^ricaii sysrem. There w?re a number of petitions 
presented of the usual local character— one of which, 
the wi^, curiously enough, shews that the canine 
racC‘’*lV becoming as great a nuisance in the Hawaatan 
group as wdlh us in iiritain. It prays ‘that the dog- 
tax be raised to five dollars i)cr hetul.’ We of ^ 
speeches on many subjects that sound exceedingly ^ 
familiar to English ears. Thus, there w'ere ‘ Orders of 
the 11.13 ;’ discussions, &c., on the*^ Lyidlord and Tenant 
Riil;’ the ‘Rill to Amend tlie Laws on Smuggling;’ a 
*RiIl to Amend the Law of Evidence;’ a ‘Discussion 
of the Militia Rill,’ &,c. AVe meet with native speakers, 
the reporter telling us that on the subject of%tho 
Honolulu lieef Bill ‘Mr Kaumaca was eloquent;’ that 
‘ Messrs Kalama and Maika very earnestly advocated 





group continues an independent state, or whether it 
is annexed to sojne powerful country, a great future is 
certain to open an the liistory of these islands. Their 
trade, and the number of foreign settlers 'upon their 
shores, must inevitably increase yearly at an accelerated 
rate; and no limit can be assigned to Ijietr progress in 
commercial and political importance. At present, fhe 
Hawaiian is perhaps the most interesting and promising 
minor kingdom in the world. 
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1 II E DANGERS OF A Vg E A . ^ 

Angela was at first so much surprised, so pleasantly 
surprised, by the coming of Bianca, that even before 
the violent scene we have described she was unable to 
utter a single word ; and when the Black Band had 
retired to continue their altercation wUhout, could for 
some time express herself only by indistinct murmurs. 
The two beautiful young women — the wife and the 
maiden — sat pressing close together w’ith clasped hands 
on a rude w’ooden bench in the innermost corner of 
that sombre hut ; whilst poor Mr Buck, altliougli 
downcast and sad, related what had happened since 
i their capture in the cliestnut-gro\e. He did not 
indulge in many details. They had been surprised, 
he said, in their sleep. After a vi»ll(‘iit struggle, he 
was overpowered, and placed, with his arms iiinioned 
like a malefactor, upon ahorse. Angela was seized by 
the man called the Spaniard; and the whole party 
galloped furiously ^towards the forest. Tiiey soon 
learned that the Abject of their captors wms ransom ; 
and Jeppo, who had watched their movements alone 
for some hours, and knew tliat 'Walter had gone tm 
Villa Castelnuove, himself iwoposed,, during the halt 
by the side of the stream in the valley, to act as mes- 
senger. Another man, however, rode off to Palermo, 
where, through the inciium of a Triiiolinc tradesman, 
allowed by common consent to play this part, the 
marchese was to be mnde acquainted wiili what had 
happened. V 

‘They seem to do these things 'f' quite a Imsinoss- 
likc WMy,* said Mr Buck dismally. ‘ f t is an organised 
system of dealing m human- Ih'sh. Tf T were governor 
in this island, 1 would f^y : “Do you% worrf, scoun- 
drels ! ” and 1 would send a whole regimonl of slfldiers 
to destroy this band, root and branch.’ 

The young girl whom wc have mcntionc(lVjopp«a 
daughter — smiled strangely at thtS speech. V 

‘Signor,’ nuoth she, ‘are you sure that wlat 3 ’ou 
say will not oe donc'i* When* wo Jook thejiiccc of the 
Bishop of Catania, six moijths ago, the viceroy ^would 
not allow the ransom to he paiil. I’oor thing ! her 
fright was terrible. But the churcbmau begged ailll 
prayed, and sent his own steward with The money. 
’Twoiild have been a pity to kill so prett/ a child. 
Then they say that the viceroy swore he would nc\cr 
consent again, even if his own daughter were takAi.’ 

* But cannot the parent pay without his knowdedger’ 
suggested Mr Buck, tiirning very pale. 

‘ It is not easy to collect much money in this Country 
without it being known ; and the viceroy — a hard man, 
verily — threatens to punish all who pay r|nsonis as 
our accomplices.’ • 

‘ And you mean, young woman,’ inquired Mr Buck 
solemnly, ‘that if he refuse to allow the freedom of 
this lady to be purchased ’ 

- * What would you liave ? Wc have no other means 
of terror,’ said she, answering the question which the 
Englishman liad not ventured to terminate. 

Then she related, in an indifferent tone, that as soon 


ajf the bishop’s niece waa refeaied, all* the defiles of 1 
lAmi, where the band at tlat* tinfie*\{fi8s were .occupied 
by troops, and many of their bravest men were lakcn 
or killed. Jeppo. fought his way. Hi rough at night 
with a small party, and fj^r.snnle time attempted 
further enterpr^^e, remaining id assure place disguifWm 
His coiiipanions, ho#'evor, tormented iy poverty, ahd 
idleness, came and forced him^once nicge to head an 
expedition, lie wished to yield Ae eomqiand. to th|^' 
Spaniard, fl)ut not even those who afterwAds mutifllea 
would consent. Thoy^ fell in with some gf Pipe’s sons. . 
who^iisked them if lliey had seen the fugitives ;jyj|fl ^ 
-this was what led lo the capture. , 

4Wc liavc been so harassed and pursued this last 
month,* said the girl, who seemed proud of the. breath- 
less interest with which her worfis were listened to, 
‘that the men arc again tired, and w’ould like to 
disperse and he honest. This is wlij*^ they will listen 
to no proiKisal but the marchese’s. When the viceroy 
hears the truth, we know not what may happen. But 
your father, signora, is powerful with him — is he not ? * 

The last wonls Averc addressed to Angela. * She tried 
to answer; but could nof find courage to speak to this 
young girl, who talked so calmly of the alttriva^ive of 
ransonf or death. 'I’liere w'as silence for a moment; and 
Mr Buck, who was superstitious at times, thoug}it that 
a strange expression passed over Angela’s countenance 
— the exprcbsion of one who has suddenly wandered 
to the edge of a tomb. She seemed to become more 
pure-lo^>king, but moi«(? cold than before ; to lose some 
of her womanly suppleness, and to take the rigidity of 
those figures in ancient naintiins, intended for angelic 
visitants standing pensive by the side of a death-couch. 
All tl^is W’as fancy, but honest Joseph Buck — in his 
ordinary’ mooris so practical and positive — had bceji 
marvellously influenced by|tlie v ild adventures Ite 
recently encountered, and certain beliefs wliicli had 
slumbered*in his mind, jerhaps binoe they had been 
implanted there by his niother or his nurse i^ early 
infancy, revived in full ^rco. He closed his eyes, 
and pravod that the omoij might bA averted. Angela 
’remained in Ifbr posture of terror only for a moment; 
then she bent lier head slowly down, and rested it 
on Bianca’ij shoulder. 

‘'riieic c^n he no doubt, can there/ said JeJppo's 
daughter, ‘ th^l the Marehese Biyiiniuto w/ll grant 
what he h:^ promised? (Jrcat men should be as tr&e 
to their word as we children of the mountains.’ * «| 

Bianca whs silent, because ^lic knew' the stern 
characteibof the marchese; and tiiat it was he, not the 
viccrovq who, in ifocr to occupy his restless spirit, had 
been organising tor a year past the means of exter- 
minating *.^10 brigands, wdio wer(» as troublesoine to 
peaceable society as to the Neapolitan government. 
•She did not believe that he w'ould deliberately sacrifice 
or risk his daughter, how'cver distfliedient, but the 
facility with which hoihad agreed to tJie overtures 
made to him alarmed her. It was natural, she thought, • 
to ’expert tlir^ Jie^ would ffy the influence of threats 
first; she remembered many occasions on which 'be 
had spoken of the expediency of abandoning one or two ■ 
vieUnib to the^merey of the banditti, in order to pul a 
*stop to a pvstcin according to w'hich every great fagilly 
in hicily itas constantly liable to be put under heavy 
contJiiiitions. At tiiat time, how’cver, he could jjoW 
believe that his own daughter would ever be exposed 
to the dangers of such a position ; and she trietl to hope 
that he would not think it necessary to make Mi^iky ' 
of loo Homan a virtue. 

Jeppo's daughter w ent forth, Igiiving the fire brightly 
burning. By this time night liad edne on, and all was 
silent without. Angela — feeling curiosit}^ which bad 
before died away witliiq her, revive — asked in the first 
place, if amidst all these miseries Taolo had becn^for- 
gotten. On hearing that Walter had gone to attempt 
the rescue alone, she aided him with a prayer — ail 
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she could do — ^nd tbch Wliis^red, her head still leaning 
on Biancfi’s shovlder ^ T ^ 

‘ Tell me, since when has your heart sofjtcncd towards 
me.* , - . ' , 

** ‘It was never hard’ but jn semblance,’ said Bianca, 
^^r^'acingf her tendcfl/. * We knew fapli other but 
little, befcause y^mr ways were rio^iny Avays, afid your 
thoughts not ^iiy tlio^ghts. At your coming fr^mi 
'Naples, they, told you tliat Avhen ail the Avorld believed 
lAi^ about*‘to wrap m>sclf in tlie novice’s ^il at tlfe 
convent where I Jiad lived in peace since my childhood, 
^Ic^JMonely as I was by a terrible t^^lisiistcr, I sudt^jnly 
tooK Counsel of my lieart, and rctuiBAcd into the busy 
world. You could ‘not understand the inotiA'es i^ftit 
guided me; nor can you perhaps now. Nature framed 
you to fulfil all the pleasant and all the .^acred duties 
of home,, and your life was not complete until you 
loved. For iny part, I was betimes soured by grief. 
You know ray early troubles ; but I dare not now — 
it would not be well in me to describe the sufibrings 
which began Avhen I was so young, and Avliich, instead 
of fading ftAvay under the influence of time, increased 
as my poAver of feeling increlsed. fie who sorrowed 
with s^.lci^itiniate a sorrow, made me a partner in his 
despair. But A\e must not noAV' be too strongly eon- 
demnei}, because Circumstance has pmiislicd us by 
bringing to pass tilings of Avddcli avo never dreamed. 
The vow of vengeance Avliich I uttered, and Avhich he 
dictated, w'as hut an expression of grief. The o/fender 
— I wish I could forgive him, lioar Angela, fur your 
sake ; hut of what value would be a falsehood ; pardon 
on the lips, and hatred m the heart ? — the offender drew 
his own punishment on hims'elf, and it seemed that 
we might safely indulge, 1 a child, and he a strong 
despairing man, in the extraA^agaiit vow of hatred to 
that ehemy’s offspring and descendants for e% er. Family 
feuhs are tlie groM'th of tliis Sicilian hoil. AVc hate not 
only our fo^s, Imt those avIio love them, ‘and Vhose 
whom Jhey love. Well, time passed. I was vvi\liout 
friends, and almost a\ ithoiit fortune. People Avho, like 
‘ your Princess CoAiini, thinl' they pay tlieir debts to 
Heaven^, by sacrificing, not their o\\n pride, but the* 
huniiaxi Hopes of others, told me there could be no 
honourable life for me outside the walls of Jlie convent 
wherb they bad placed me Avhen I bti'ani^ indeed an 
onjhan. I Avae*'tofc\,j'oung to under-. tamjr^w bat I under- 
tc)ok to fto. The world was a dull pantonpme to me, 

, for the motives of movst actions, the sources of most 
delights, were hidde^^ from me. BeskU'«’, T felt that 
my mind iieedcd purification. That vow i^rmained 
like a sin within me. I agreed to AA^iat tlu’y .said, and 
should never have left the tranquil chambers of the 

1 convent, bad I nut suddenly l^en m ' red by a 
violent passion.’ 

‘For Avhora ?’ said Angela innocently, looking up, a.s 
if eager to find ffiat the great act of lie. own life was 
excused by the example of ihet austere Bianca. 

« ‘For Art,’ replied her friend smiling; ami then she 
related — rather to while away the tipii^tjian in anxiety 
to tell licr own story— I ioaa', in contemplation before 
■ wonderful pictures, she had found that lier mind 
busied itself, more than t.va8 consistent«i\v ith devotfioii^ 
in i^nctrating the means by wliich result so peifeet 
were obtained. She A\as seized, she sairJ^ with an 

V vq;gsistible longing to take rank amongst thu^etiAc 
intelligences of the Avorld. Others might needj^ might 
be satisfied Avitli the quiet life of piety, the monotonous 
roufid'bf duties, the perpetual Avaiting for death, the 
calm enjoyment, the absence of all violent emotions, 
which tlie convent promibCMl. Her mission Avas not 
contemplation; h6r mind loved to wander forth and 
commune with the beauties of nature in its picturesque 
aspects. But idle communion ^id not content her; like 
the bee she brought home honey from every fligiit. 

‘I felt, or thought I felt,’ said she, checking lier 
enthusiasm, /that I, too, could produce somethin,^ 

before which the pious and the good might experience 
exquisite emotions— emotions denied in complete purity 
to me, bccai/so disturbed by ambitiq6. This is the 
reason that through so many painful scenes, and in the 
teeth of so much calumny, I forced my way back into 
the Avorl^, aud claimed protection from your father, 
Avliv), alasl^had almost forgotten me. His old feelings, 
hoAvever, soon revived ; and, let me confess the truili, 
it Avas partly 'gratitude for his patronage, partly 
obedience to, my vow, that made me not wear out my 
kne^s before him in supplications for you Avhen all the 
mystery of } oil/ Ioa-’o was revealed. I nxist admit that 
AAhen I lieard how the heir of I)i Falco — Avhom nobody 
had troubled, tl^pngh Ave weyc bound to persecute him 
— badj^again inU’oilneed unnappiness into the house of 
Belmonte; when 1 heard of your secret marriage and 
of Aseanio’s Avonnd, I remained silent, and AA^as so far 
an accomplice in )()ijr misfortunes. Afterward.s, too 
late, I interceded ; my ])rayer8, my entreaties, unknown 
yon, joined with yours. They failed : but do not be 
too harsh, Angqja; it is a hard thing to introduce ipity 
into a brcMst tliatlii^i harboured sorrow for fifteen years.* 
Bianca sjioke a good deal more, cndeaA'ouring to 
justify the klarcbese Belmonte ; and Angela, holding 
both her li.inds in ber.s, listened intently, watching lier 
countenance as tlie flame on the liearth, starting up 
more brightly uoav and then, illumined it. The young 
Avife seemed to be struggling bard to bring her mind 
into a simple attitude of filial alfeetion, but could not; 
for the form of Paolo, pining aw\ay in liis far-otV prison, 
seemed to force itself between her and duty. She tried 
to persuade herself that the Avouiid on her WTist, acei- 
dcAitally giATn, Avas some further justification for the 
bitterness of feeling she couid not suppress. Her eyes 
directed those of Bianca to the scar. 

‘ A deJper scratch miglit have heftp given by a briery 
ro.se,’ said lier friend, jmtting her haml over the wound, 

‘ and have been re,veived and forgotten in an hour.* 

' Angeli^ reniainerl perplexed; and, trying to speak, 
burst into tears. , ' 

‘ This is a sad story,’ thought the Englishman, now 
for the fir.st time made a witness to the working of the 
pa.ssions in which all the adwntiires and dangers he 
had encountered took their rise — ‘ this is a sad story ; 

I do not see^'^iow' it can end happily for any one.’ 

A tremeiK/ioiis burst of A^oiees Avithont — exclamations 
of fury a»'.l dcsp.jir ; and then a rush of many feet 
towards the door of the hut, seemed to announce that .a 
catnstrojMie aa jis indeed imminent. Some influence, hoAv- 
ever, cli(^,*ked #.VJi:it violence ,j:n;iy have been intended; 
the dianionr continued long -now approaching, now 
retiring to a dist.ince — but at length ulterly subsided. 
l\ien Jiy5;po came in with a torch. His countenance 
Avas exij/iebsive of uHca&inc..'S, aud almoMi of terror; 
and him w'ords, meant to be cheerful, fell from liis lips 
dismally, lilj.o clods of earth oh n cotfin-lidr 

‘ It is time to depart, ^^ady Bianca,’ said he. ‘ We 
shall have a long night-nde back to your friends ; and 
^oxi know tliere are evil men in tlie lorcst.’ 

‘ And Avlb can 1 not go too ? ’ murimired poor Angela, 
pressing tjlo>50 to Bianca’s side. ‘ I must not be kept 
pii.soner any longer. My ran.som is Avaiting for you.’ 

..Je^po, not being able to afford any consolation, 
ahswcred roughly, that liis men would only give her 
up in exchange for money and amnesty: 

‘Th/c Ave know,’ said Bianea, who understood more 
of the peril of tlie situation than her friends. ‘If, then, 
our off'ers.be refused, let the others be accepted at once. 
We must trust in Providence for further help.’ 

‘ Trust in Providence,’ replied J eppo solemnly. * For 
this night, liowevcr, our prisoners must remain here, 
and you must go. There is somctliing to be done that 
you alone are capable of. Embrac e her tenderly ; for 
— loneliness will make her wretched this night.* 

Jeppo’s tone and manner had changed.% He spoke 
kindly, and seemed to struggle Avith some i)Owerful 
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emotion. He was pwhaps about to betray hia thoughts, 
but suddenly chocking himself, and saying, ‘I will wait 
for you out8ide,\)ut come at once,’ stooped and passed 
^hastily through the doorway. Angela, no ’longer sus- 
tained by the liope wliich had given her courage before, 
and troubled by strange fears which s^ie qpuld not 
define, clung desperately to Bianca, wliom ^e tliought 
too impatient to leave her ; and when by gentlo violence 
her hands were released — for she would not listen to 
entreaties — she sat down on the grouui, and cried 
out: , * . 

‘ You ghould tell me the truth. I an# doomed to die 
without seeing him.’ 

Bianca befit over her, kissed hey fondly. The', 
saying to Mr Buck, who stood Iremhling neej*, not 
knowing what to do, ‘Keep her from despair,’ she lias- 
toned forth, and found herself on the platform before 
the liut. By the light of tlic stars, she lould seo the 
group of banditti sitting near at hand, engaged in 
eager but subdued talk. Tliey cheeked themselves 
loolt at lier, and could not help wondering at the calm 
intrepidity with wliich slie passed Unioiigst them, and 
went towards the edge of the platform. Bianca, whilst 
waiting for Jeppo, looked forth upon the eoiintry, 
whieh stretched like a mighty shadow in the darkne.ss 
far beneath her. There never was a stiller nigiit. No 
' sound came to her ears, save the dashing of a few^ bats 
against tlie window of the hut, lighted by a dim red 
glow from within, and theigimjirig of some nightingales 
in a clump of hiislies on a slope just below. There 
is a power in nature to soothe or Agitate the mind, 
whieh seems sometimes to play the part of propheey. 
Whilst all human aetions around threatened disasllT, 
the tranquillity of that flight was of good promise 
to Bianca, and the few’ moments she spent waiting 
for her guide so, calmed her, that she wn^f minded 
to return to the lint, and leave .some eheerful words 
there before departure. Jeppo, ImwevtT, came and 
hurried her away. • 

‘Our liorses are ready,’ s id d he ghiomily, dispersing 
her hopes at onee ; ‘ wc must ride fast, for life is at 
stake, la the poor lady quieted ?’ 

Bianca did not ans|fer, hut shuddered, because it 
seemed that Jeppo spoke of Angela as one doomed 
Slie follow'ed him down the patli to a j\iee where a 
man held two horses, and they were prese^ly descend- 
ing the delile by whieli they had •*ome. ^'liey could 
not ride side by side until they reached the plain ; hut 
at length Bianca learned the meaning of th^ sinister 
allusions that had so di.syirbed her. \ • 

Jep ])0 was frank. He said that llaj Ahm^fl, the 
Tripoline tradesman tlirongh wdiorn it was eustomary 
for the banditti to make bari^ains for ransoiiiyhad a^fit 
a messenger to Warn the Black 4}and that thfcir otters 
had been only accepted in seiublaiiee. ^ome taid spy | 
of his had revealed to hihi, tligt as^soon as yho marche.se 
had promised to comply ivitli tl*e demands made, lie 
liad ha.stened to tlie palace of the v..'eroy; that •imme- 
diately afterwards couriers had been despatched to 
various places where troops were statiitned in the 
interior ; and that, if the hand remainc(> in their 
present position, they would soon he surrounded, as on 
Mviunt Etna, and might be utterly destroyed. 

‘I can scarcely believe thi.s,’ said Jeppo; ‘flic 
marehese is a stern man, hut he has entrails, and has 
studied Sicily too well not to know that if tht Black 
Band be attacked in the midst of this treaty, they will 
cast his daughter's corpse at the feet of tlic j^rst soldier 
that appears.’ • 

*‘But, cruel man,’ exclaimed Bianca indignafitly, ‘you 
must be sure that if that crime ho committed, not one 
of you will escape with life.’ 

‘ At anyrate, if we are attacked at all, we are doomed, 
and my men will not die without vengeance. Ho not 
accuse me.* I am sk'k of this biKsiiies.s, and you have 
seen that* my efforts have been towards Angela’s 


deliverance. How feeble is Inj* authority you have 
also seen. This blood wili mSt bg uppi) my hands.’ 

‘ Miserable ^elf-deception ! ’ said Bianca. ‘ By whoso 
cunning was Angela made^ pridoneij i W1]0 gathered, 
wlio disciplined this atrocic^us hand, but one whose, 
birth, whose position, whole knoyrledge, formed 
act in nhbler 8cenes,^nd who chose ratjier ’ — ■— • 

i Bianca !’ shouted Jeppo wiHi a terrije gesture^ ‘do 
not remind me of that time, for J npt, cannot repent ' 
o^ what Ifrlid ; and w'hcn I bring it to miiiH, ve!lgqj«wiS* 
is tlie only passion of my soul.’ 

1^ rode ahead, and refused for some time to spcnlc. 
Tliey traversed th^ plain ; and proceeding by a 
rc|^l than that they had taken in tffo morning, at length 
arrived in siglit of Villa C’astelmiovc. 

‘Let us talk no more of old times,' said Jeppo in a 
soothing voice, as he halted on the skirts of t^c forest ; 
‘you do not know — no cue will ever know — the real 
history of my turbulent youth. There is a secret in 
every bad life which might soften the judgment of the 
world. But 1 have done too much to care for repu- 
tation ; and it will be a kind of penance fo# real sius, 
if I allow' my memory Ih bo blackened for false ones. 
The p.TMt is irrevocable ; the future may be pn^Je more 
cheerfftl for some. Your jiart i.s simple. Hasten to the 
marehese this night — immediately. Tell him that his 
sehi'ines are knowui, and that our law's arc inexorable; 
the tirst liostilc sliot fired — the first bayonet seen 
gleaming in the wood— will bring a dozen daggers from 
their shealli.s. la t kmi not believe that fear of hia 
w'rntli Vill prote(‘t her. One man may falter ; one 
iniscrahleman, who lias jicrliapajost the right to preach 
mercy, tiiay make a ran^iart for her with his body, but 
he cannot parry every thrust. Be eloquent, be impor- 
tunate ; do not leave him till you have countcr-ordefs 
for the troops in your own ^and. See them despatched 
your.self. Otherwise, within forty-eight Iiours, W'e shill 
be sifiTouilded by a circle of fire ; anj then there will 
bo no hope.’ * 

So .sav mg, Jeppo seized^the reins of the horle from 
w'hicli Jh.mea liad dismounted, and "rode away into*the 
’ forest. It wVis now near midnight ; and the moon 
lighted tlie pat)) 'along wliK'h the iiilrepid Bilnca had 
to prococjl alone. Slie soon reached the gate of the 
villa, and v^as admitted by the youngest Castelnuove, 
w'Ik) had kept^ine.isy watch. *, 

‘You si^u worn out with fatigue,’ said lie,*gazlDg^t 
her anxiously. ^ ' , 

‘Tliere will be no rest for mo yds night*’ replied she. 
‘DistiirWno one, hut saddle two horses. • You have 
the pns.^-word. l^iuist enter ralerrno with you, and see 
the Marehese Belmonte. It 13 a matter Of life, and 
death.’ , V . * . . 

'I’he young man, proud to be the guide df this 
beautiful, but to him iiieomprchensible lady, hurried 
througli the necessary preparations without noise; and 
having waked Aiilonioi to bid liim see lhat all was 
made fast, annouiiciMi that he was ready to depart^ 
In a few minyt^s, the rapid tread of tJieir horses* feet 
resoundoil on the road to I’alermo. 

They entered the city without (liflieulty ; but time 
luuk passed, aJil the forms tlio houses were already 
Tiegimiing to he vihible in tlie cold light of a sumijier’s 
dawn, wAen tlicy rcaclieil the palace, whitlicr the 


uar'^Fse had repaired on liis arrival. ^ 

‘ CJo, Andrea, to your own house,’ sakl Bianc^ to 
her young eonipaiiion, ‘ and wait for me there. I may, 
perhaps, have need of your assistance again. Mean- 
time, you will learn what has happened to Julio— and 
what to Waiter.’ ^ 

'rhe las.t words were spoken in a* slightly tremulous 
tone ; but to Andrea they seemed merely natural, and 
did not warn him to stifle feelings which that romantic 
night's ride had almost necessarily given birth to. 
He wont to the place of rendezvous, feeding on defight- 
ful fancies, whilst Bianca, full of terrible anxieties and 
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fears, was waking thef servants, and insisting on beiw^ 
led into the presefcce of the /narchese. « 

Sh^ found him ‘in a small room, liohtcd not by 
the new day butchy a dim lamp. He had manifestly 
tossed the whole night wifh^ut attempting to re<'t. A 
map of Sicily, w,ith linos recently piarkcd upon it 
in Ted ink, was a table near hint-; but he had turned 

from* it, and J|^t with his face buried in both hands, 

■ thinking the fatbomli''ss thoughts ot one who has long 
^a'bgd'to look forward in life, hut gazes iut&dly at ^ 
spot in time past, ever receding, and ever seeming more 
as it recedes, and shines asross a darker ajjid a 
dSjSik- gulf. He looked up on the ei^trancc of Bianca ; 
and she was startled by the strange refulgenee of>is 
eyes. 

*My child,* said hb, trying to soften liis voice, * why 
are ycM not resting ? What brings you to BHlcrmo at 
night? For it is still night, is it not?’ 

*I come,* said Bianca, who knew better than any 
other how to deal with that stern nature — ‘ I come to 
remind the Marehese Belmonte that he has a daughter, 
and that tftat daughter’s life is in peril.* 

‘No, no,* replied he hastily, not pausing to reflect 
how B^uoa could have learned A\liat she knew; ‘not 
her life. They will not dare to touch that. J?ut she 
is a prisoner; and must he won back with liard 
lighting.* 

‘Then it is true,* said Bianca firmly, ‘that the pro- 
mise given has been broken ; that the bandit Jepjm 
will be able to charge the governor of ^lesslna with 
treachery.* 

Not waiting to be interrupted, she then related, with 
some suppressions, her dangerous visit to the moun- 
tains, and described with all the strength of eloquence | 
slje was capable of the despair of Angela, I 

‘TIfen you have seen n^ad spoken wdtk this rebel 
cliild ! ’ e.xclairaed the marehese, trembling like one 
Stricken with thf palsy. ‘What did she sjiy? ^)ocs 
she repent ? Is she willing to fall into these arms, 
and receive her pardon ? ’ 4 

Blanca was silcr/c. , 

* Still obdurate I Still implacable ! * orivid the father, 

whose fove, controlled by (*gotism, even in that 
moment could not think wdtli patience of tempered 
obedience and conditional submission. ^ ‘She still 
prefers the injliriscncd wretch who stqje her to the 
unhappy old man who gave her life ! ’ ^ 

I ‘life is lier^husband,’ said Bianca ; and then hastened 
to add : ‘ Bui let us imt talk of that now'. Angela is 
within your reacli : her liberty may be purchased : 
you have promised. There is no d!l\.y strong enough 
to compel you to risk your owoi daughter’s life.’ 

‘I am not willing4,to do so,’ rcj^lied tlic^iarchesc ; 
‘but my position is false. The viccroy,*whom I have 
so often goaded to action, has reminded ino of my 
old words. I aid not obliged to refuse niisom ; hut 
amnesty he will not grant easily. The times are gone 
iby when T could command. But tell me : is Jeppo 
really with the band ? * « « r 

‘•It w'as under his guidance that I came and went.* 
‘Then there is less danger. He is not a man of 
blood.* ii u t 

* you willingly deceive yourself, marcbc‘‘’e ; I have* 
told you that he is no longer powerful witlf his men. 
vU^not SGcni to trust where no trust can he i^jjjrced. 

Am I to think that vengeance is more powerful with 
you than «. father’s love ? Would you rather find your 
dau^litA* lying dead across your path, than know her 
to be at liberty in the arms of one you bate ? * 

There are men witli^whorn this pitiless search after 
motives is necessafy, to enable them to understand the 
mysteries of their own heart. The marehese stood, as 
it were, revealed to himself. He had struggled all that 
nigh| to grapple with the reason wliich made him lean 
rather towards public duty, to the sacrifice of his 
(hvn flesh and blood, tliaii towards the promptings of 


natural affection. lie struck the air indignantly with 
his clenched hand, and exclaimed : 

“You are cruel, Bianca; but you arc/privileged.* 

Then he fence more buried his face in his hands, and 
thought long and anxiously. AVlien lie looked up, 
great drops Of sweat stood on his brow, and his eyes 
wefe haggard . 

‘ I think,* he said, ‘ that you would persuade me 
I wisli to murder my daughter.’ 

‘No, sir !*i exclaimed Bianca, bursting into tears, and 
dra\ving near to him to take Jiis hand ; ‘ but your 
sorrow — our sorrow — has been great, dt is possible 
for children who liave never suffered to do good 
easily, without ^any strugg^fs of the heait ; but this 
virtue^ is not imputed to them. Forgiveness is a luxury 
to he enjoyed only by the miserable: it is tlieir 
compensation.’ 

The marehese rose, and walked witli rapid strides 
to and fro. At length ho said : 

f ‘ I understand tliat you are a messongor from 
tliis Jeppo to pie. He wislies me not to allow «the 
soldiers to attack Ihm. TiOt him remain in suspense. 
The orders sent w'cre to bo in readiness ; not a com- 
pany w’ill move until a given signal. Did you really 
think, Bianca, th.it 1 could so lightly peril the life 
of one w'hom I love, even though she has torn my 
breast with lier hands?’ 

Bianca knew that the marehese was deceiving 
himself; but this time did not tell him so. She related 
the adventures of Angela during the ])reviou.s nights. 
When she came tfe the wound received during the flight 
from the escort, the niaichese, with a movement of 
pHde natural to one wdio had served in all the Italian 
w'urs, exehiiniLd : ‘ And she did not utter a cry ! Bravc’ 
girl ! * 

Though Bianca could not cxact,ly appreciate the 
marchooe’s milit.'iry sentiments, she felt that admira- 
tion for Angela’s (;;)urage, even more than regret, was 
fast allowing to revive, in f\ll their purity, feelings 
which for a whol‘ yc.ar Inid shimbcred or been alloyed 
by evil passions. She enlarged on the scene ; and at 
length had the satisfaction of drawing forth a few tears. 
Then she mentioned the ijanie of J'aolo di Falco ; but 
too soon. A mournful silence succeeded. Frcscntly 
afterwards marehese requested to he left alone. 

Bianca iij^dcrstood from wdiat she had seen -of the 
Black B.'iiVu, that iu was impossible to obtain Angela’s 
liberty at once. They laid more stress on amnesty than 
on ransohi. One the marehese could give them; the 
other con/d onlr/’be obtained Jrom the viceroy. How- 
ever, M the threatened attack was suspended, and 
negotiation opened, a good result might bo hoped. 
SHij bega^' to blame herself for having too easily given 
admiSsi^ to tragic fears into her mind. ‘How we will 
laugh times to eorac,’ thought she, ‘over this 
romantfc sloyy ! When ].*aol(> ami AngeU are happy, 
and their children slirround me in winter, when the 
log bla'zes on the he.'irth, [ lhall often be called upon to 
tdil the adventures of this night.* 

Such wefv some of her thoughl.s as she retired to 
her roomrto rest awhile, perfectly satisfied that the 
marehese liad not deceived her; and, indeed, that he 
was prepared to relent in time even towards Faolo di 
F.^ico. She was rght in Iier belief that he would not 
urge an attack upon the Black Band until Angela was 
free ; hfit from circumstances which we shall afterwards 
explain, the influence he once possessed in Sicilian 
councils, making him practically? though not nominally, 
sui|;)rcmc, was on the w'anc ; and there were other men 
besides Wmself inclined to bend public policy at the 
pleasure of their private passions. He had half per- 
ceived this ; and prepared at a leisure time to make an 
effort, if necessary, to attain the viceroyalty. Autho- 
rity had become his life since all his affections had been 
so rudely shaken. But he did not think the iay was yet 
near when his wishes could bo treated witlu contcmx>t| 
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jind the only remnant of his family deliberately 
exposed to peril for the satisfaction of private vengre- 
ance. Men like him do not easily bclicvo that thbir 
sins can be imitated. When the day was sufficiently 
advanced, he went to the viceroy, and signified rather 
haughtily that it was his intention |o*treait for the 
ransom of his daughter; and without deigning* to 
suppose he could be thwarted in so reasonable a 
request," returned to his palace to mature a plan which 
had suddenly suggested itself to him. Ha^fing seen the 
Tripoline merchant — to wl^oni he spoke very fiiirly, 
hoping that hts daughter would be treiAed with proper 
respect, and requesting that the demands of the Black 
Band shouW be distinct^ stated — l^c left Palernv 
without seeing Bianca, ana sccrcfly s^t out byfU'ay of 
! Trapani for the island of Maretimo. 

1 M A G E-W O R S II I P. % ' 

UNLuri’ERED man is not the only idolater. Even ^ 
oui* own wellrtauglit community, myclianical as its 
spirit is thought to be, wo find imjt^es set up and wor- 
shipped, infinitely more fantastic than any of those 
erected in joss-house or temple. Yonder barrister 
passing down Chancery Lane in gown and wig, smart 
and practical, repud iative of poets and artists, thinks 
himself the very essence of sober worldliness. Insti- 
tute a search into the contents of his busy brain, and 
you find an idol perched there — a religion to him, 
should he have no other*. This idol is an embodiment 
of the idea predominant in his mind-*-thnt of the jiosi- 
tion of chancellor, to his conception the highest dignity 
on earth, 'fo this, at every interval of cxicupation, dftes 
he bow down with the mdst abject adoration ; to this 
tend all his dreams of day and night ; a visionary he, 
even while rising parly and sleeping late, engaged in a 
pursuit demanding the most plodding industry, advan- 
cing step by step in the confidence of the attorneys, and 
quietly, steadily ‘biding his time.’ Mot less i/i the toll- 
ing merchant filled with a shrine and an idol adapted 
to the worship of his inner man. With him it is the ^ 
idea of some fine old firm, the name of which moves 
markets, and thrills l^rough the nervous sj’stcm of 
banks, with a prestige there is no resisting. Drop in 
bales and ledger-figures are his hands ^nd eyes ; no 
time does he seem to spare for any b\jt the most 
mechanical details of his e.'illing ;»yet, ahKthe while, 
there is a worship going on within, loud in uraise and 
aspiration as any that ever filled a church. ' 

'riiere are images, to(^ set up in stMnige, *Jut-world 
places, wliicli have other but equally abiohig inlTficnces 
on their devout worshipper. Those who .follow the 
‘pomp and circumstance of glorious war’ Aive thiir 
peculiar idol. The 'soldier nioi^ds it out ot»\the clay 
ploughed up by bis horse’s hoofs on fields bou'^ed witli 
the dead an?l dying ; bediew^ its laurel erpwn with his 
burnished sword, as the Dniids of old did the sacred 
mistletoe with a golden sickle ; l.o drapes ft with 
banners wrung from the powerless hand of the enemf ; 
and at the close of tlie fight, bow's down*before it in 
the light of the waning watch-fires, invoking it by the 
proud names of Fame and Glory. I’atient is be, for 
its sake, of toil and hardship — the sliivering night- 
bivouac; the lengthy, struggling iiiareh over hosnle 
ground, beset by horrible phantoms in a thousand 
shapes ; exhaustion, thirst and linngor, s.ypriscs, 
ambuscades, liorne-sickness, pestilence, and deatn. The 
sailor h.as a twin-deity to this. Standing at his gun, 
he feelg it nerve his arm, strengthening the dauntless 
metal within his hardy frame; or, rising ^ip before 
him on his lonely night-watch from the crest of some 
monster-billow, it grants him sweet visions of one more 
alien flag planted by his hand in the old Greenwich 
Hall. He pictures not the wrecked and maimed figure 
— crushed, •limbless, halt, bowed, and decrepit — above 
which those folds shall float in tlic welcome day of his 


y ^-seen triumph ; he sees noising bfit the waving 
!- msign, bought with his des{ blood/nnd pre.sentcd to 
r his country in exchange for a little hard goW, and 
y some equally hard. salt-boeC and weovtlly biscuit. And 
r where, O ya Cynics, who fl(jut at felory ! — where, withovi^ 
c such idols, moyldcd and framed ^ut of the best nsiM. 

0 of the ^and— wher® were your boas*«3d hirthrigjit* of 
a liberty; your citizen-rights ; your unin faded pastures, 
li eloquent with tlic «peaceful souixl of Si^bbatli-bclls,?^* 
c Where ^our swelling fatherland pridd, youF ^bfty 
patriotism, your ignorance of the knout, and innocciioo , 
r of l^jiG bastinado? • ^ 

k The would-he discoverer of lands hitherto unkiiow^n, , 
hf-i also his mere mortal ileity. ife, too, like the soWier 
if and the sailor, lias a shrine for his especial worship; 

he, too, prostrates himself before Iho goddess Renown. 

_ In his case, the blindness of devotion is cq4ial to its 
fervour. For the sake of some possible after-day’s 
memory in the minds of his fellow-men— the graven 
fi image in his soul — he is content to take the chances of 
s perishing by a f.ite which has in it little or nothing of 
- the heroic. His cherished iilea is that of jiving some 


new piece of ground to the future gcograpj^r, to be 
ninrkc‘d, perhaps, by Jus own name. In tht^bforlorn- 
hope’lie goes forth to die on some inhospitable shore, 
the cruel savage for liis field-mate, and the ,barren, 
unproductive eartli for his last housing-place. The 
renown he looked for becomes all summed up in a 
vague suspicion that he may have perished where 
no living eye, save •that of the frozen bear or the 
seared eagle, beheld cither his suflering or his sac- 
rifice. All, possibly, that willtever be known of him 
is, that wlierevcr he disappeared, a relic shall be 
foiint^ in the hands of a bewildered savage — a love- 
token, hoarded for years, and religiously borne with 
him oven to the desert’s ^brink, to be at last* huqg 
round an Esquimaux’s neck! Or, it may he, a coin, 
useU^ss to* procure food ylicrc food >ras none, serving 
to deck some squatter in the snow : or somt^ article 
of household use or cuitoin, bearing its engraved 
heraldic motto ; a legenj conveying no meaning to 
the untanght*beyig in who.se hands it lies. curious 
enigma which countless ages could never solve for 
him in hi^ benighted ignorance, but strangely beau- 
tiful and t^iiiehing in its old plain simplicity to'thosc 
forlorn ones may one day, b^»so?ao inexplicable 
eliaiiee, recover the lost relic, repeating its well-known 
inscription in memory of him who i.s no.morc-^Mprro* 
mvliora ! p 

Perhaps the most worthless and ungodlike of all the 
worldly images ijlt up by man, is the idol moulded by' j 
the grasping hand of the miser. • Gan anything be more 
hiimihatinf; to poor^ human nature, than the sig^it of a 
slirunk and time-wrinkled visage, gazing up in adora- 
tion at a lumpish divinity in the fonn of a huge un- 
wieldy moiiey-bug? Surely it is the very dry' skeleton 
of ambition that can se,.fw to swathe it^'clf in H\\inding- 
shcct of bank-paper, or find a joy in the idc.i of lying* 

I muftlcd in tlve^jrjivc amid a pile of useles.s gold-dust. 
Yet, strange ns it may seem, tor such an end do sdrae 
men ‘ hcorn delights and live laborious days,’ hnggiiig 
^thc»burnishc(? idol, pursuing* the mystic shkdow of a 
*gotalj on the substance of which the man of ordinary 
reason cafiiiot lay so iniicli as a finger ! Nothing comes 
up t^>he miser’s greed in the incite force of absunU^p^ 
The maniac’s hallucinations weigh light in the balance. 
There is something, though frightful, almost sublime in 
the fervour with which the poor lunatic bows down 
bcfoic the god of his idolatry ; or rather, we should 
s.iy, stands erect in its ideal presence. Even when 
iiif'st abject in his worship, he will "tell you in excuse 
that the throned deity that 'claimed the homage of his 
knee * the likeness of a jcingly crown had on.’ He him- 
self grows regal as he looks on it; the ‘majesty of 
Denmark ’ is as nothing to the dignity which lifts him 
above earth, and gives to his iron tre^ the marcli of a 
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monarch after 'victory! Tlue which is 

idol, and in the; j^pscncc ahd worship of wliich hU 
mind ^as' given way, hangs around Iiim ^liko tho true 
imperial purcple. Haply he has passed out from the poor 
^^btor’s prison, spirit-broki?!^ and abashed, to tread the 

Bethlehem, th/j Self-elected rulei; over countless 
miHions 6 f croivdiing slaves. We to the mi'aguided 
subject who ahull dare tf/ approach liia august presence, 
*jjid nc^ lick thcN diiot beneath his feet! In his rich 
pov«>u/--in ills sublime, threadbare grandeu^ — in his 
, mpneyless wealth *-111 liis sad, perilous, but lofty 
^SMrations- is he not a king ? ^ Ay, every inc^h a 
, kin^ ii 

And so, like the 'i^aliant Crusaders of old time, #fe 
each and all alike journey towards some elierishcd 
altar- ground of our hope — some distant and visionary 
Salem of our souls. Earnest and eager, we spur onward, 
full of siieh vivid a.spiralion, such devout longing, 
as is needful to carry us across the de.scrt that must 
intervene between us and the immaculate shrine of our 
chosen ideal." Tho spirit of enterprise within us is the 
true dragoA-slayer : our crusade is against the infidel 
— Despair. Beheld throiigli 'the softening medium 
of distje.ee, liopc, and a great courage, glorious 
appears the struggle, and sancfificrl the end. lot all 
our gaip in the issue m.ay prove but tho tomb of a 
lost or disappointed ^ambition- an empty and barren 
sepulchre. ISo be it; the pursuit is all. iStill let but 
our ambition be a worthy one ; and the more earnest, 
the more self-denying, the morft unflagging, i^re our 
1 endeavours to attain to the object of it, tho wiser shall 
we grow, and the bctitir able shall we be to sustain 
defeat, or to ti.so our victory as becomes us. Better 
than an existence that stagnates without aim or dpsign, 
iSethc stir and turmoil of the world’s most crowded 
p^h; ‘better the dangers of the wild-hoar ‘ liunt, than 
the slothful oflice of tho swinelierd. To be^ a sago, a 
hero, or a martyi^ we must l^avo an object to live for, 
or a cai^se for which to die. 

A M E K I C A N i (J T T I N G S. 
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HAIIS, OROGOr.TJIES, MAINE LAW', AND OTIII U THINGS. 

Tiic .sketches 1 have been able to presVnt, along 
with what was' pi^ijviously told by othjj^rs,* respecting 
AfnericaiiTiotels, would appear to have inspjred a w'ish 
,that houses of a similarly large and commodious kind 
were established for t^he acconimocbition of Aisitors to 
London. I ‘now mention the eircninstancr* in the 
hope that the suggestion, through ftie circulation of 
the present w'ork in America, may meet the eye of 
such cMpitalists in tW United StA'tes as iflay be dis- 
posed to transfer themselves to tlie British metropolis, 
where, we can assure them, hotels in th style of the 
Astor, the St Nicholas, and others in Broadway, would 
he much appreciated, and w’ould certainly yield a 
splendid fortune to their enterpri.sinp^ fo ir.dcrs. 

Tf, with tho American hotel-system, avo could also 
introduce the limited ^comniodation ^ for drinking 
which that system affords, a step would he made* 
towards general temperance such as could kot fail to 
Jg^dvantageous in a social point of view. Inr^iort, 

I if instead of secluded drinking-parlours in hotels and 
taverns,^ there Avere simply a har, in which the con- 
sumption of rupior Avas open to general observation, 
not a little of the intemperance disguised under the 
name of conviviality A-fould be prevented. Some may 
be curious to know what is the precise appearance 
of a bar in an American hotel. Bars are various in 
aspetjt ; some very splendid, otficrs plain and small in 
size; but in all cases they have a character distinct 
from what is seen in England. The bar in an 


English hotel is U8iial]3'’ a snug little apartment, 
entered from ^the lobby of the house. . It is provided 
wfth cupboards for liquors, glasses, teafeups, and other 
things ready to bo served out to tho waiters; and is 
furnished as (k sitting-room for the landlady and her 
gossips — only ‘favourite customers being admitted 
Avithin the*^ bar. Eor convenience in handing out 
supplies, tho bar-rooms of some taverns have* an open 
sash-wiiidow; at one side, and in passing, you com- 
inan'l a view of the tw^ or three topers who are 
enjoying themselves in the society ol Boniface — a 
personage whose laugh, as Burns says, is always ‘ready 
chorus’ to the jocidarities* of steady friends of llie 
house.*" 

An American bar docs not possess this attractive 
coziness. To understand its character, it is necessary 
to hear in mind tliat drinking among tho Americans 
is less social than Avitli us. We do not see several 
persona .adjourning, in the evening to a tavern, and 
there, secluding themselves in a room, set to drinking 
and talking for hours togctlier. There may, indeed, be 
such tilings, particularly among foreigners A\'ith old 
Iiabits clinging to them ; but as a national charac- 
teristic, this festive drinking is unknown to the 
Americans, who are in the main a sober and grave 
people. Except to the lower order of spirit-tipplers 
and beer-quaflers, the bars of the hotels are the 
accustomed resort. A bar of the ordinary kind is a 
room rather mcagerly furnished — no carpet and no 
tables. On one side is a narroAv eoiinter, Avhere the 
li<luors are dispensed. In riome instances, there is a 
paling of open Avork at tlie tw'o ends of tlie counter 
from the floor to the ceiling, and, a similar paling 
aboA'e, leaving only a wicket which can be closed at 
night— the whole affair reminding u| of the barred 
ckge of ^ menagerie. More commonly, the bar is 
an open counter, «jvith a jfer.son behind it to serve cus- 
tomers. The most remarkable thing is tlie small 
stock of Ii([uors, and the method of supplying them. 
We see no barrels, and no ft'casures. Behind tho 
attendant, is a single shelf running along the Avail, 
and on it is fix row of crystal decanters and tumblers. 
Wlieii a of any particular liquor is wanted, 

the appropriate decanter and a tumbler arc set on 
the counter, and the applicant is loft to help himself. 
He may Take much or little: but so far as 1 saw, tho 
cliarge wt^is tl^ same — a cirfumstance shewing- that 
li(juor*^s not^only of little value, but that customers 
have a coi^->eience in their potations. Wine-glasses 
aA not d&ed in this kind of liquoring. A free-and- 
easy d.Jn of brandy* or rum into a tumbler is tho 
fashion-^ then a smart gulp nn<i exit. I dh^not observe 
that any ehynge waij re tv rued by the bar-keeper. A 
York-shilling, as a coin eqiial to an English sixpence 
is ealle'il, Avas thrown down on all occasions, and swept^ 
A^th nonchalance into the till. When ‘ something* 
hot’ is requi «*d, the demand is easily satisfied. Tlie 
attendant? opening a draw'cr in the counter, takes out 
a spoonful of ground lump-sugar, and putting it into 
tlu» glass, leaves you to fill up with hot water from 
a Kettle at the stove. No additional charge is made 
for these comforting neccssorics ; and this, with the 
ad allowance, gives some surprise to the con- 

sumers of ‘ goes ’ of ‘ brandy-and-water hot * fresh from 
the Old Ciuintry. Eor those who prefer cold water, a 
ju)^ is ready at hand. In the finer hotels, such as that 
at the A*stor House in New York, the counter is of 
white marble; and instead of a kettle or jugs, there is 
a plated metal vase, the water in which is kept boiling 
by means of a spirit-lamp, while from another vase 
water of icy coldness may always be drawn. 

Scattered about these bar-rooms are a Clumber of 
painted arm-chairs, scooped smooth in tho seat, and 
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occupied by loungers— sonic solitary, vith a cigar; 
others grouped in twos or threes ; and if tlie weather 
be cold, a number are clustered round the iron stovb. 
I remarked a considerable diversity of attitude. We 
have heard much of Americans putting tlieir feet on 
the backs of chairs, and in other ojd •positions. I 
cannot say that I observed anything so (uitrageods; 
but, undoubtedly, in the bars there is a fancy for 
flitting sidewise, and throwing the legs over one of 
the arms of tlic chair ; or, what is not ui^J^ual, sitting 
ill one chair, and putting feet on the cross-bar of 
another — ^just we see awkward lad# doing in this 
country. I could not help being struck vith the 
taciturnity Which gener,ill;i prevails in. these drinking 
and lounging rooms. You observe* no pilarity, n#r arc 
you ever incommoded with boisterous conversation. 
At all reasonable hours, the heluiviour is quiet and 
orderly ; ami it is only at night, when respectable 
bars are shut, iliat rowdyism makes its appearance. 

In those states in vliich the ‘ Rl.iiuc I.aw ’ has beet 
introduced and strictly enforced, tlietbars of hotels 
have generally been transformed intf) reading or sitting 
rooms, and the smaller varieties of taverns have been 
altogether shut — their oeeupation gone. Wherever 
this revolution lias been ertected, 1 heard it spoken of 
with that high approval wincli noblemen gciKTously 
bestow on charity soup: an excellent thing- for the 
poor. Whetlier the law to render the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors penal has utterly put dovn drinking, 
is by no means certain. My own inijin '-sii'n is, tliat 
in the states ’wlneh have adopted *1110 Maine Law, 
there is not much less private drinking tliaii Ibrnierly 
— tliosc families who wish to buy vines or spirfts 
finding little gr no ditllculty in getting them ; firr it 
will be recollected there is no rigorous Excise-system, 
bueh as wc arc acquainted with, to check the transit 
of liquors. 1 was informed by a gciUleninn of St 
John’s, that since the passing of tlieunnti-liquor law in 
Maine, there has been a large contraband imporiatioTi 
of brandy into that state fronfNew Riwnswiek. Unless 
the whole sea-coast and laml-horder of the United 
States were lined with a proventiic service, and private 
(lihtillation supprcs.sed#)y an army of Exeise-otfieers 
— holli things entirely out of the question- I am at a 
loss to see how the Maine Law could h?J enforced to 
an extent absolutely prohibitory. 

The siibstaiithil benefit derived f?oni the’’»law is the 
suppression of qrofjqa ie'>,hy vhicli is incMiit tl*^* meaner 
class of public-houses, m) that in those jduces where the 
law is supported by pubhj; opinion — foi\cry tuieli de- 
pends on that — there is no open liqnor-stc e iuto^which 
tipplers may drop at all hours of the da^ ^to spend 
their money and muddle their brains. Jv') ^loulft, 
determined drinkers are acqu.iinJhd with liou«:i s vliere 
drams are slyly sold to known cu.stomers ; ai 1 while 
there is a taste and a '•craving for such, stimulants, 
it will be impossible to prevent such illegal trallic. 
But the amount of this tippling is inMgniticaiit in com- 
parison with what goes on in our large towns throuj^^i 
the attractions of licensed gin-palaees and taverns. 
Tlie Maine Law, therefore, may be said •to have 
greatly diminished drinking among the lower classes, 
without doing so in .any material degree in tlic higlicr 
circles; but as the latter drink much less than in 
England — the dry and exhilarating nature of the 
climate forbidding sueli a thing — it may be co-Yluded 
that the extent of private drinking is hardly* worth 
mention. I should not like to charge the Americans 
with tho oflence, once too common in Scotland, ^f 
measuring the law to the individual ; yet I may 
mention the fact which came under my own eyes — 
that in Boston, where tippling in groggerics is legally 
extirpated, there was connected with the hotel in 
which I resided a regular bar for dispensing liquors, 
open indifl®rcntly to guests and inhabitants of the 
town. From this circumstance, I infer that the Maine 


is not always applied wittt perfect impartiality 
irfthc states and cities whfch nave a^pted it.. 

On tlie 1st of August la^, the law went# into 
operation in Connecticut, qu what 49 described as an 
exceedingly stringent scale ^ and 'if a correspondent of 
the New, York T^Umne is to belielieved, the results 
altogether niarvellouB. This corespondent, writipgTn 
October from New haven, the capital #of the state, 
presents some details which, in an%brxlge(J form^mav 
interest tfie agitators for a Maine Law intliis cduHry. 

‘At that time, Ist of August,' he says, ‘more 
thanti 1 ,000,000 dollars was invested in the whol^tej 
and retail liquor-te-affic in this city; and the/retail 
sail# amounted to more than Six hundicd thousbnd 
dnUms annually! Pievious to 1st August, a* census, 
taken to ascertain the miinber of grog-sliops, shewed 
tliem to be Tico hundred and uinetij, which, as nearly 
as could be calculated, were supported by 1500 regular 
customers, chiefly of the humbler class, and of whom 

000 annually found tlieir way to the alms-housii or the 
county j.iil, helping to swell ta.xes already burdensome, 
and leaving helpless fibrin lies to be supfiorted by 
charitable and benevolent persons or socicIuml 

‘On the 1st day of August last, every <lTNni-Bhop 
was closed, and there was not a place in Newhaven 
wlicre a glass of liquor could be bought for a>q/ price. 
Wholesale and retail liquor-dealers voluntarily stopped 
the traftic, knowing it would be useless to resist the 
law. The question may be a'^ked — How the 1500 
( ii*<tom^‘r8 of the Ne^vSlaven grog-shops procured their 
liquor? The wealthier class of drinkers received their 
supplies from Now York^ by a &%rt of liquor express;'* 
but the poor fellovs, without money or credit, could 
not diynk, bixause ihei/ could not git it ' 

‘ A great change was visible soon after this law went 
into operatfon in Newlia’jcn. The noisy gangs of 
rowdies disappeared, and their midniglit brawls ceased ; 
our directs were quiet n^glit and day ; and the most 
violent opponents of the law said : “ If such jire the 
etTeets of the ];nv, we wiIHoppose it no longer.*’ A few 
j)ersi‘ns got intoxicated upon liquor from New YiJrk, 
and were proiTipt^>' arre.stcn', and fined twenty dollars 
and costs, whuh they paid or w’ent to jail. As to 
the prison*^ ami alnis-hoiises in various parts of the 
state of U'innccticut, tli(‘y are getting empty. " The 
Windham Coi'iity Jail lias onlv a*isoli>ary pccupar^t, 
and there '§ much speculation Jiiiout the use of keep- 
ing up a jail there any longer; the gopd people of 
tliat town talk uf converting it #nt() a hotel, or some 
kind of school, or a female seminary*! A large 
number of our most desperate villains, wdio formerly 
kept grog-shops and gambling liouses, have emigrated, 
finding binpicss so<%bad in NcwLnven. Several who 
kept gambling-saloons and disorderly houses, in defi- 
ance of law, have declared that nether one nor the 
other can be supported without liquor, and have moved 
to New York, where theV can continue tlieir infamous 
business, and be as much respected as anybody.* ■ 

lly tliC cwUinyal influx of immigrants into tho 
States, a copious supply is maiiilained of keepers* of 
groggeries and bccr-houses, o.s,w'ell as of customers 
for rtieir liquoA. Cornpnratiibly few native Americans, 
if we except tho coloiiicd population, engage in 4bis 
Iictty anil* not quite reputable trade. A groggery or 
oystn, -Saloon being within tho limits to which a 
coloured person may direct his ability and gain pro- 
fessional importance, mulattoes will in vnriJu^ places 
be found carrying on such concerns, and realfsing 
wealth by their industry. In the market-place of 
riiiladclphia, below the level of ^le street, 1 was intro- 
duced to a crack oyster-saloon, in wliich two coloured 
persons conducted a flourishing and lucrative business. 

1 was told that no oiiencould match these individuals 
in tho preparation of stewed oysters ; that |heir 
establishment, mean and obseure as it seemed to be, 
was a resort of some of tho most respectable people in 
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tho city. At tlio time ofitny visit — about eight o’cloak 
in tlie evening— tWplace was crowded with customefa. 
Bchifid a counter, on'tlie left Iiand of'‘tiic entrance, 
a respectable muTrftto.of middle age* with shirt-sleeves 
rolle d up, exposing hi^M 'trwny arms, stood opening 
tJJJTccrs /or his eustmiicrs ; and he Avo.it through his 
work with am^risingj cxpcditioif and gravity. The 
, rear of the Shop consisted of two roAvs of bojft^s, 
•ahrjjiUjjJad in^ bi/iT c^ilico <*urtainsl Avhero tl]e dressed 
artide Avas served to small parties ; and from bc^mnd, 
in some far recess', Avas heard lh2 frying and frizzling 
^olfei'is strange subterranean cuisine. I supposd* the 
Philadolpbians will, warrant me fci saying, that to 
the*^ lovers of oysters, not among tlie least of ^hc 
attractions of their^ city is this favourite ‘saloon* — 
not less successful in the way of business, I should 
hope, since the Maine Law was talked of in 
Pennsylvania. 

Talking of oysters, it is but justice to say that they 
arc found of a sux>crior quality in almost every place 
you visit,, inland as aa'cII as on the sea-coast. 1 do not 
quite understand hoAv it is njauaged, hut it is certain 
that daib , during the season, oysters are despatched 
by to tlie most remote cities and ji^pulous 

villages. In a .‘?mall town in the extreme Avestern part 
of Caxada, T found a regular oyster- simp ; and all 
tbrough Michigan and Ohio, and (lown the Mississippi, 
oysters are to be bad in any quantity. This, how- 
ever, need cause no astonishment. Wherever there is a 
demand for an article of eommefeb, the Amcriq'ins are 
too shrewd a people to leave it iinsupplied ; and what 
with railway and steaift-boat, keg of oysters can have 
little difficulty in travelling a tliousand miles at a 
stretch. • 

• Nejv York, as may he supposed, abounds in oyster- 
saloons — some respectable <jnca in Broad Ai'ay, near the 
Park ; and such is the universal taste for oy,stcrs in the 
city, that the chiisumption <of this kind of shell-fish 
alone, during tlie season, is said to amount to the value 
of 15,000 dollars ^ day. Kew York, likoAvise, owns 
some magnificent res tau rams, such as would compare, 
with tln^ liner things of this kind in the Palais-Koyal, 
and Avhicli are frequented by crowds of fashionables of 
hoth^ sexes. One of these, Taylor’s Saloou, has been 
casually allud^xl to. A painjihlft has actually been 
i9,sucd descrilving''lhi^ supcTh dram-slnf^) : its architec- 
ture jind marble ; its frescoes and eryslal ff untain ; its 
coloured glass AAindows, rich upholstery, gilding, and 
mirrors; its earvingr, and its woiKlerful elock, which 
goes four years ; and more Avonderfi^l still, itf kijehen- 
apparatus, with the ‘ immense ice -cream reservoirs 
shining like pure silvbr.’ And avIio are tlie eustoiners 
of M» Taylor’s goi*gcous rcfectoi*/? l.etira writer in 
the Herald of the Union say: ‘The most refined ladies 
of New York v,ow frequent his estahlisliinent, and 
after ten or eleven o’clock, for several liours during 
the day, superb equipages caif he seen standing before 
' his door, from which alight, or in which are departing, 
fashionably-attired and beautiful vo5ncn, with their 
friends and young daughters, after regaling lliern'^clves 
with the delicacies of the season. And thus — [mark 
the kindly consideration* of the eulogisVl] — the nfoiuk 
tony of a long day, Avhile they are waitiiiLi^the n’turri 
of their husbands and brothers from business for a 
dinner, is broken up, and they have ciijoy«*<^ some 
sliglit refreshment — [possibly a cake, ftn ice, and a 
petil ve'fe] — Avhich relieved the tedium of the hour, ami 
mingled with the day some pleasant incident worth 
remembering or speaking of afterwards in the family 
circle!* Happy ^ityj^'wliicli possesses such a temple of 
luxury, where tlie wives and daughters of merchants 
may ‘ while away the hours of mid-day, amid fountains 
of'lparkling water, and surrounded by the most exqui- ; 
Bitetproductions of classic genius !* What lady would ; 
BOt wish to be a wife in New York ? AVho would not i 
desire to see the illustrious Tailor, avIio, we arc told by j 


the modest pamphleteer, has great designs on hand, 
arid ‘ a still higher mission to fulfil ?* We hope this 
distinguished gcniu.s will come over to England, and 
give a rub up to our ‘ penny-bun * shops. If he can 
be at all sparg'd from Broadway, Regent Street would 
hail hinf as an* acquisition. That, surely, is Taylor’s 
mission ! • 

Let this, hoAvcver, pass a.s an episode. I would keep 
to the undisgui.sed groggerics and beer-houses of New 
York, both wdiieh species of the tavern genus are, for 
thc^greater pajt, owned by foreigner.*?. Looking at the 
practice here, as elsewhere, it would seeifi that the Irish 
slip with a.i great facility into the business of retailing 
drams as the Germans do inco the equally dluiracteristic 
profetiioii of difpensing glasses of beer. In New York, 
Irish groggerics and German beer-houses are as iiume- 
roiiB as the most indulgent toper'could desire. They are 
chiefly ill the form of that class of diving-.*-hops, which 
American architects Avould appear to have copied from 
the worst cellar-dAvellings of Liverpool — flights of 
hreak-neek steps, yawning and setting off their A’^tfigar 
attractions beneath tho Avindowa of the most handsome 
stores. 1‘luiiging doAvn into these gulfs, you arrive at 
a suite of iimlcrground apartments and vaults, some of 
Avliich extend beloAv the foot-pavement in the street ; 
and there, under the hurrying throng, in a blaze 
of gaslights even at noonday, sit bon-vivnnts over 
glasses of rum or beer, Avith their thirst sharpmed by 
dishes of sardines, deviled crackers, and other spicy 
proA’oc'ations. A lantern at the doorAvay at night, is 
the beacon Avhich guides the passing stranger into these 
profundities- dens possessing the recommendation of 
honig pleasantly warm in Avinter, and cool as a grotto 
during summer, when everybody is panting for iced 
coblers. fnd seeking for refuge from tlie iiKsiipportahle 
blaze of the sun. 

The groggory projier is an exceedingly jilain cstah- 
Hshment, with a •Jtrip of deal-counter for a bar, and if 
of the humbler order, the value of the liquor for sale is 
probably not ab(f\’c twenfy shillings; for a supply from 
a wholesale-dealer is ahvays readily obtainable. In 
the groggeries and beer-houses, generally, drinking is 
of a more protracted and con^.vial nature than in the 
' above-ground bar-rooms of hotels. Tho searcher after 
character, (jbstume, and low life, Avould also discover 
more vari^ materials for study. It is said that there 
are as mimy as lidlOO places, chiefly of this kind, Avhere 
that dr^ik dear to the German pal.ate, laper 
is sold ; and it is stated, with AA’hat degree of truth I 
knoA^^mfli, th^ on that van'ety of fermented liquor 
alone abou^^l,400,00l) dollars are spent annually in 
New Yo^" Many of the German houses are kept by 
refugee politicians — great continental agitators, the 
heroes /f revolutions* which somehow never come ofl’, 
cimn A^icn the said heroes ret everythiqg their own I 
Avay. A Avriter in, the* Tnhane presents so graphic 
a pictjire of these lager J^eer-liouse-s, that I take the 
yberty of introducing it to the reader. 

" ‘Let us, look in at a well-known saloon in William 
Street. W • find a small middle-aged man listening 
to the Aoisy declamation of a tall customer, who 
8j)ort.s enormous Avhiskers and moustaches. The tall 
nj'iu appeals to the complai.‘>ant host to bear witness 
to some revolutionary feat which he asserts that 
he performed scA'cral years ago. Tho walls of the 
room /re adorned with cheap pictures, the most of 
them Dcing portraits of revolutionary celebrities, such 
as Kossu/li, Mazzini, Ilecker, Blum, and others: the 
fAniitur^* is very simple, without a vestige of luxury. 
Seven or eight deal-tables, covered with English, 
German, and French papers, and the glasses of the 
customers present ; a dozen chairs, nearly all occu- 
pied; one or two smoke-stained lookipg-glasses ; and 
a bar with tho ordinary fixtures, constitute the inven- 
tory. Behind the bar, or rather hanging upon it, 
is a slecpy-looking bar-keeper, roused oitly by calls 
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for beer or payments offered. A peculiarity of the 
people is developed in these arrangements. A German 
must have time^for his libations. Ho caifhot march up 
to the bar, pour out a drink, dash it down without the 
possibility of tasting it, toss the money over the 
counter, and rush out like an ignited sky-rpeket, as 
the majority of Americans do. Tablds, chairs, news- 
papers, cigars or pipes, and friends, arc not merely 
comfortable additions, but actual essentials to his 
enjoyment. Instead of a quarter of a mini^e, he w ants 
at least a quarter of an hour, for the proper enjoynient 
of a drink. Conversation is another eaential. How- 
ever taciturn the German may appear among others, 
lot him sitglown at one qf these tables, and get his 
glass of lager beer and a listening fritjnd, and i^ an> 
one desires to know how -much talk a* human tongue 
can reel off in any given period, then is the time to 
listen. But to our host. If you observe him closely, 
you will note that he is not yet at ease in liis new 
vocation. He who was but a sliort time ago the orator 
in Aj^horn hundreds and thousands were hstening, is apt 
to forget vvliat he is now — an humliie publican, subject 
to tlu* rude commands of any one wlio chooses to shew* 
sixpence in money and any quantity of self-importance 
in Ilia saloon, 'riiis landlord was one of the most 
influential leaders of the German democracy, and 
escaped deatli, or at least the dungeon for life, by 
fleeing from his birth-land. Without money, and 
with precarious liealth, Avhat could lie do? He was a 
lawyer; but the kuowledge of German and Koman law 
is hardly available here. Manual 'iibour his health 
would not permit. Finally, he joined witli a partner 
(who stays up niglits and docs llic drinking), and hti*e 
18 our classically educated and talented gentleman— the 
keeper of a beer-saloon! Had any one prophesied this 
ten years ago, the victim w'ould liavo laughed .at him. 
Now, he laughs at liimself, and bears his hlusliing 
lionours more philosophic.ally than could liave been 
expected.’ • 

About the quays and adjowiing tho^oughfafes there 
llourisli a much lower class of drinking-shop.s, known 
as ‘porter-houses,’ which, by those acquainted wdth 
their cliaracter, are de?^rihed as the constant resort of 
thieves, emigrant-entrappers — the latter a powerfiil 
interest in themselves, to be liercaftcr tliP subject of 
a Jotting — and v.igahonds of every complexion. I 
could, of course, cast only a glance passing at these 
hideous centres ofdcp^a^ity; and regrettea, that by 
the weakness, if not by the connivance, of nhe city 
executive, they were permitted to 'i^ist. ^ Several 
energetic attempts have*hpcn made toV’Stanli»k the 
Maine L.aw in New York, with a view to a suppression 
of tlie different classes of drinking-houses which|I 
have referred, but without av.ail -^nor, in ilic event of 
tlie law being adopted, am I able to understand liow', in 
present ciiciimstances, ibcould be enforced in a city so j 
full of potent antagonisms to goc^l or(k?r Jnid temper- 
ance. According to newsfiaiicr accounts, llio rum, 
beer, and rowdy interc.st8, acting in formidable con> 
hinatioii, can affect the primary elections, and so 
Influence the most important questions likeh^to coinc 
before the legislature ; for although these interests arc 
not perhaps the largest in point of numbers, it needs 
to be recollected that every ruffi.in, besides a voafc, 
considers himself entitled to exercise a bludgeon in 
vindication of his principles. Myriads of ignorant and 
excitable foreigners, the refuse of Europe, tooWnsily 
admitted to the rights of citizcnsliip, are undoubtedly 
the pest of this groat and prosperous cofcimunitjf: 
guided by passion, and suff’ering themselves to become 
the instruments of native place-hunting politicians, 
they assault and intimidate, or at least keep away 
from the poll, many of tlio peaceably disposed inlia- 
hitanls. Practically, through the agency of this 
iuue element "in the population, a condition of things 
is j)roducQ|i such as has boon hinted at in my 


pievious account of New X^^rk, and wliich struck me 
iii the nearest approach to *an ^ abdication of public 
authority. ^ . * * I 

In a subsequent Jotting wilt be ,tlirowi\ together a 
few particulars respecting ll^e late remarkable move- 
ment among native Anieri(!ans»ii^ various parts nf. H|^ 
States, «gainsf the^ growing, and, as^ it is thought, 
dapgerous influence ot foreigneA. I \V. C. 


THE MONTH: 

S C 1 E N*C K AND ARTS. 




AittoNtr measures fh progress for J;he Paris Universal 
ExcTihition of 1855— which, h}^ the way, is not forgotten^ 
though of l.atc hut little talked of— is one in which 
science will be worthily represented. A compiittce of 
distinguished Fellows of the Koyal Society is at work, 
conjointly with tlie ‘Science and Art ’ department of 
the Board of Trade, to provide for the exhibition of 
philosophical in‘.truments and apparatus. T^^e finished 
skill of kinglish w'orkmerk could liardly he better shewn, 
than ill the ingenious contrivances produ<!^4^of late 
years to demonstrate and verify the phenomena of 
light, heat, and magnetism ; and wdien set forth in the 
liaiidsome building in the Champs Elysees, tlicre will 
he something for the instruction of French philosophers^ 
as w'cll as for tin* admiration of Freiicli artificers. We 
have h« 4 iir(l of a new' electric-telegraph apparatus, more 
efficient than .any yet iiiNentcd.and not one-fourth of 
the cost; hut ns yet th# inventor keeps the secret of 
his process from the public. 

Hr 'llerapath’s discovery of artificial tourmalin^, 
whicli w'e niltieed some moi^hs since, has led already to 
pr.aetieal rjL'Sults — crystals of this singular substance 
being now regularly pro(lu^‘ed for sale, Varying from one 
to three-eighths of an inch in diameter. Students in 
optics may, therefore, proVide themselves with chpnp 
tourmaline fo» their investigations. The system of 
spade-husbandry, ’practised on a small’ scale •hi Lois 
Weedon, near Jlanhury, by w'hich larger crops of 
wheat are raised without manure than in tlie adjoining 
fields with ma’iure, will now prohalJy come ipto wider 
use, for Dniihcny has gi\eu a lecture at Oxford — 
Oxford the Tardy — explanatory of the inetliod and 
its results. Whdt these are, ou.* rc.adors ydll remem- 
ber from tlic det fls we published at the end of last 
year. Mr Meclii has delivered .his annual report and 
balance-sheet to th<^ Society of irts, shewing, with 
improved \.alue, a elc-ar profit on his farm of L,757. 
He accompanied liis statements by gji earnest recom- 
niend.atioii to farmers to make general use of steam- 
power, to roof their yards, light their buildings with 
gas, and p.iy more attention to dr.iinage and tho*| 
distribution of ^liijuid manure ; contending that, ,by 
proper management .and Avisc preservation of fertilising 
matters, ‘we cftiuld grow moil than all the food thatTis 
required hv tlie Britisli people.’ A hardy assertion, 
yet fully fiorne out by wliat is known of really good 
agriculture. We .ire glad to see that goverunicnt^ 
taking some pains m the collection of agricultural 
statistics, iliough not w ith equ.al succcs.s in aft^place8. 
In the neighbourhood of towns, the guardians furnish 
the information required ; but ^in country districts, 
where prejudice is strong, it is ndt given without 
reluctance. 

At Last, there is a sligiit improvement in the London 
atmosphere : it is perceptibly less black tlian it jvraa 
last winter, a fact for which we have to thank the 


I 


authoritws— aticl we vlo th^nk them -for the lioKie 
Secretary has isslkcd ^rd^rs to tlie police, to bring iii2o 
courts any manufacturer whose chimney ftill smoked in 
defiance of .the law. A considerable number of recu- 
sants have thus been ' redjiced to submission, if not to 
SMwon, to the manili'Sl} benefit of the neighbourhoods 
they, too* long djirkened and def]lo<^. Of the 3,000,000 
tons of coal i^iportcd *evcry year into London, mpre 
than 3Q0,000 ar« waited in smoker At twenty shillings 
td&fwhat rf fund nhglit be saved here for lh<I impro^j- 
ment of the metropolis ! We hope the committee 
^ntmpinted by the Society of Arts to draw up a report 
on^V. improvements in Paris, with la view to arneliora- 
tioiiB here, will not 'lose sight of it. Besides^ wh^ is 
mentioned above, government have had a statement 
prepared concerning slaughter-houses — tripe and bone 
boilers, and other offensive trades, Jind have requested 
the city corporation to co-operate in the suppression of 
all such abominable nuisances. A great step is gained 
wlien trade and property are thus made to feel they 
can no longer annoy the lieges with impunity. 

Anothef step has been taken towards a knowledge 
of ourlnd’an resources, the gdVernment of Madras hav- 
ing oriVieil the preparation of reports, accompanied by 
specimens of the forests and woods of Mortherit India. 
Laird,, of Liverpool, has just built another steamer, 
the Tapajoz^ for the trade on the Amazon : the Bra- 
zilian lino is augmented b}'” three noble ves.sels of 1800 
tons eacli — the Iwpcrador^ Jnipnatriz^ and Paiupeio; 
and the government of that hng dormant country, 
Paraguay, are having war-steann. rs built here*lor the 
navigation and defeiibe of their magiiiliccnt rivers. 
The first has alreu<ly sailed. lilrelong we shall know^ 
yet more of what lies in the interior of the great ISouth 
.^mcrican continent. Not long ago, some wood-tutters 
working at Chanoeeillo, place about nine leagues 
from the Copiapo Kailway, disc()\ercd four large and 
valuable veins of silver, the news of ^^h^ch elicited 
a rush such as those at thJ'dold Diggings. A fresh 
supply of silver is mucli w'^inled. Then we hear from 
the north of Tekas, that ^a species of gum-bearing 
acacia, the M^quitze, has been discoverc«l, winch grows 
abundafitly in that part of the 'country and the 
adjacent territories, and is supposed to be likely to 
prove an irniwrtant article of eonnneree^ The gum 
oozes from t^Te bjPdc, aiul wdien it li.irdens, is nearly 
dbloiirlcss, and is in its prime from fhny to September, 
whidi are the gathering months. A man will collect 
from ten to twenty pounds per day; and the gum, 
when collected, can \)e sold at half the priqe of gum- 
arabic. t 

At a recent meeting of the Asiatic Society, a letter 
whs read from ColqMcl Kawlniswn^ vho, when lie wrote, 
W'as bncamped amid the ruins of ancient Babylon, lie 
had succeeded in tracing the old bed of llie river all 
through the and in identifying inrny of the chief 
buildings by the aid of inscriptions on t*. leks and slabs 
scattered near their remains, lie had, moreover, made 
out the site of the ancient wall, Avhich in extent is mot 
far from the dimensions described liy ‘(ireek writers. 
Being obliged to suspend oiierationa for a time, on 
account of the extreme^ lieat, the eohx'td had setjiim- 
sclf to translate the inscription on the slab now' pit:- 
served in the India House ; and finds it to bina historical 
ijiarrative of tlie deeds of the great King N^bjichad- 
nezzar, so much in agreement Avith the statements left 
by Berji^sus, that he is inclined to place 1‘aiLh in that 
mifeh-questioned historian. Hie excavations cominued 
at Bira Nimroud and Kouyunjik, have led to no new dis- 
covery of inscriptions — nothing more than sculptures, 
and a few cylin(ter8,*the latter confirmatory of Avhat is 
known respecting Eaarhaddon. Sir John Bow ring has 
sent home some Chinese trnnslations of. the Buddhist 
books carried into China frdVn India in remote ages, 
th^carliest being the most dosideratCMl. Many of them 
are exceedingly valuable, and it appears that no time is 


to be lost, if more are required, for the rebels destroy all 
the libraries and books that fall in their way, except the 
few published'under their own autliority. M. Marriette 
is pursuing his excavations at Memphis, doing for that 
long-buried city what Layard did for Nineveh. The 
site was.scan'ely, if at all, known before he began his 
labours, and lie 'has now' disinterred the famous temple 
of Scrapis* — the Serapeum so often alluded to with 
regrets for its destruction, lie has also found the 
tomb of A^pis, which, in extent and multiplicity of 
vaqlts, chanlbcrs, and passages, is said to resemble a 
subterranean town. The* style of arclvtecture shows 
the buildings to liaA^c been erected at the tim6 wlien 
Creek and Egyptian art came into /combination. 

I Numjiers of o.xbii, representatives of Apis, have come 
1 to liglit, coveifcd Avith inscriptions, from which im- 
portant rcA'elatioiis are hoped. Most of the statues 
and monoliths have been sent to the Museum at 
Laris. 

We regret to liavc to follow those particulars con- 
cerning the cities of the dead with ill nows from another 
quarter — avo mean from tlie interior of Africa. Dr 
Barth has fallen a victim to the deadly climate. In 
his last letters, dated March 1854, he announced his 
intention of leaving Timbuctoo, aiu r a stay of seA'eii 
months, and liis dcatli is believed to have taken place 
w'itliin the next month or two. Mr Warrington, one 
of Dr Vogel’s companions, is also dead, and the doctor 
himself ill w’lth lever; he has, however, desjiatchcd a 
confidential messenger to get possession, if po.‘«sible, of 
Dr Barth's papers. Africa exacts terrible penalties J 
from those avIio penetrate her secrets. | 

4 Another traveller, Madame Ida Pfeiffer, has returned 
in safety. 'I'his enterprising lady is now in London, 
after an abseiu'c of three ye.irs and a half, during which 
she has'seen places left unvisited in her former voyage ' 
round the world. She sailed in 1851 for the Cape of 
(lood Hope, intending to traA'el from thence up to 
Lake Ngiiini, hut*^ being prevented by Avant of means, 
confincer her jojirncyingis. to Capo Colony. Then she 
proceeded to JJornco, Avhere she explored the interior, 
Java, Sumatra, the Moluccas, across to C.ilifornin, ami 
by the Isthmus to New Orlean^s, up the jMississippi to 
t^ie Falls of St Anthony, through tlic United States to 
C’anada, aiifl so to England. She is noAV taking steps 
for the publication of her adventures. 

Profes^ir Butf^has carried on the experiments set 
agoing by C'avemlisli, to shew that glass, when heated, 
is a gdGd conductor of cleclneily, and is especially 
useful in dc^'ate ri'scarehcs, from the facility Avith 
Avliidk flic yissage of the ifi'ipulse may be coiurollcd, 
by a siniuy alteration of the temperature. It appears, 
^1s(), tluy^lass Avill serve instead of the liquid conductor 
in tlie ])ilc, as altcriyite disks of brass, zinc, and glass, 
are found to produce effective Aoltaic results. Dr Emil 
Braun* exhibits what he ca^s ‘cast marble’ — a fluid 
substance, Vliu h, when' poured into a mould, brings 
out the sharpest outlinosf and hardens with a crystal- 
^linc surface. It is said to be as Avell adapted for a 
group as for a single bust ; and if so, copies of choice 
scnJptunf iiiay be multiplied to any extent. Mr Bower- 
bank has called the attention of geologists to an inte- 
resting fact — a bone fonnil in the London clay of the 
Isle of Sheppey, wliieh is believed to have belonged to 
a bird of the ostricli tribe, as large as the emu — another 
instate of animals now existing only in tropical 
cliini/es having once lived in these latitudes. Apropos 
of geology : an example of the use to which names may 
jjc put, *is to bo seen in the Silurian Mills, recently 
opened «t Knighton, Kadnorshire, for the manufacture, 
among other articles, of a new species of woollen sub- 
stance, to be named Silurian cloth. Professor Agassiz 
has, Ave hear, been invited to offer himself ns candidate 
for the vacant chair of Natural History in the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh ; but we think the distinguished 
naturalist will hardly be tempted to abandon his 
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plG<asant home and numerous friends in Massachusetts. 
M. Brocchlcri mixes the albumen and fibrin of the 
Mood from the Paris abattoirs with floui^ and thereby 
produces a nutritious biscuit, which, as wo hear, 
might be used with advantage in large public estab- 
lishments, or in the relief of the poor.* So, great is 
the demand for India-rubber combs, *that^ an enter- 
prising American has started a factory for their 
wholesale production in the department of tlio Oise. 
An engineer at Rouen has invented a magtetic indica- 
tor for steam-boilers, the use of which offers inani/est 
advanjages, as^it is fitted in the same orifice that serves 
for the safety-valve and alarm-whistle : practical men 
know that tke fewer openi^igs in a boiler, the better. 
The indicator, wliich is connected witll a coppcr^lloar, 
tells whether there is too much or too little water, 
by the movement of a needle along the index, the 
excitement being derived from tlic action of the steam. 
A captain of engineers at Cherbourg liaN invented a 
universal and perpetual sun-dial, by means of which 
the Jiour at any place of known latiti^rlc can be tohi 
whenever the sun is visible ; or tlic latitude may he 
determined by measuring the licight of the sun. The 
instrument, which is made of pasteboard, will serve 
for twenty years, and tell the time within a couple of 
minutes, and can he carried in a portfolio. A dial to 
produce similar results was invented some time ago by 
Mr Wheatstone; hut it is less simple in construction 
than the other. Sundry scientillc congresses have beiui 
held in Holland: for the promotion of rural economy — 
for the improvement of medical science — for the better 
cultivation of tobacco, and some other important 
vegetable produc'ts — for the abolition of paupen.'^n 
— and one to agitate against tlie abuse of alcolioho 
drinks. 

Since the extension of the railway toTilbury'j ojipoMte 
Gravesend, a schenie has been talked of for erecting 
there the Emigrants’ Home, suggestejj ’ y Mrs Chisholm, 
somewhat on tlie model of the Homes at Hamburg ami 
Bremen, that so well accomplish tlie jyirpose tor which 
they were built. Should it be carried out, an intending 
emigrant in any part of the kingdom may as(‘ertaiii the 
cost of carriage from hi| residence, and of aw’cek’s stay 
in the Home, and proceed thither direct, lie would 
li.ave the best of information conciTiiing ships — all his 
things w'ould be packed under the iliroction of expe- 
rienced packers — apparatus for v aching cl-^thes, 
would he provided — and all at a moderate ra^e. Such 
an institution is much wanted. We may jiiaf remark, 
however, that more than 30,000 persour, returned from 
America to England durifig 1834. ’> •• 

The Frcncli are still trying wliat can l done witli 
their ‘ mixed system,’ as it is called, applied a) marine 
steam-engines, concerning whicU Me^M’> Jtciinic, and 
otlier experienced engineers, liave pronounced an opinion 
not altogethir favourabliA Fiance, one of the large 
steamers that lately left Marseillf* for the* Black Sea, 
travelled nine knots an hoiA under this systeiii.^Mdiich 
consists in the steam not being condensed in the nsiuil 
way, but being passed over a vessel filled i^i sulpliurie 
ether. The ether evaporates at the moment eontaet, 
absorbs the heat, and the steam being made to move 
another piston in a second cylinder, adds materially to 
the effective power of the first cylinder. The inveiiti^, 
M. do Tremhlcy, promises a considerable saving of 
fuel by the use of his system ; but as yet all the expec- 
tations have not been realised, and a serious objection 
exists in the fumes of the ether. 

VrofcBsor Callan, of INlaynooth, whose ifmarkaMc 
improvements in galvanic ajiparatiis wo notifced some 
months ago, has made a furtlier advance by the inven- 
tion of a ‘ single-fluid battery,’ wdiich oilers advantiiges 
of great iifiportaiiee to sciencxi and manufacturing 
industry. Nitric-acid batteries, as is well known, 
though the# most powerful, are not so much used as 
they niight«be, in consequence of the high cost of the 


adid and the porous cellfi^ rcquiied, and the difficulty 
^ manipulating them withobt lo.'is «f, time and acci- 
dent, to say pothing* of the noxioifs fumes Troi]^ the 
acid. Moreover, if one of the* cellp ,be defective, the 
power of the whole battery jls weakened; and in any 
circumstances, the effcctivlnese pf the power 
much oi stillness, ^le results being sensibly reduced 
wdjen the battery is in motionf carried /rom place to 
place. All these, a«d other defeats, pre obviated by • 
l-tofossoji Cal Ian’s single-fluid battery. Wedo'n^ as^ 
yet know what the fluid is — the secret being KC|)t 
unti^the invention i% secured by patent; but we leaw 
that the plates niijy be of any size, from tlircc 
square iqi to two or three feet, anfl that neither niiric 
aciii nor porous cells are required. The battery is 
thus easily filled ; it may be carriod in the hand, on a 
railway-train, or on board ship, without sq^pending 
its action, and will maintain a steady electric light 
althougli itself in motion. Here, then, is a means by 
wliich vessels at sea in foggy weather may make their 
situation visible to the eye at a considerable distance; 
and to have our locomotives rush along alteiideil by an 
uninterrupted blaze of l*.ght will greatly diminish the 
ehance of collision. For light-liouses, for sigq?^ on the 
tops of hills, or lor use at the bottom of mines, or for 
public establishments, the electric light of the single- 
fluid battery is a promising innovation. And with all 
tliis, the new haltery is imicli less expensive than any 
oilier. We liavc understood tliat the fluid for sixty 
cells will not cost mo’ic than 8(1., or 4(1. an hour for a 
brilliaift electric light. The question has been asked, 
Why should not sucli a light l>g employed during the 
dark hours at the woi^cs of the New Westminster 
Bridge, as w(‘ll ns at tlic Napoleon Docks in Paris ? 

We think tlie best way would he to try rrofebS()r 
Callan's liaDer} in conjum tion with Dclcuil’s apparatus 
for regulating the coke points. * ’ * 

1'l.T nciV battery is to he called, the ^Maynooth 
Single-fluid Battery,’ to iflstinguish it fiom the ‘May- 
nootli Jlattery,’ which cony)rises nitric acid anfl cast- 
iron plates. Besides this, Professor Callan is prepared 
Vitli jmproveiiK’nts for iiuTcasing the energy and effect 
of constant batteries genernlly. • 

An impression prevails that, considering our supe- 
riority ovej- the Uussian in practical scienciA and 
mechanical art we are not availiiyj ourselves as w'e 
ought of our great resourees in reducing liiin fo rensc}«. 
Civilisation* is expected to do something more* than ^ 
meet barhansiu with equal wi apons. W(> hear, how- 
ever, tha^ go\ernmcnt is taking measures for some 
tremendous dem »istrations in this particular: Mr 
Nasmyth is using In^ steam-hanimers m the nuariu- 
facturc of wrongld-iron cannoq of extraordinary 
dimensions ’and strength, to which a hall of five 
hundredweiglits is to be but a trifle; Dr Church’s 
cannon, to throw a hundred balls in%i few minutes, is 
again under eoiisiderati^n ; a firm at Woh erliamiiton 
are at work on a peculiar kind of iron plates, to be^ 
enfpl(\>ed in some way with a new speeics oi piojectile ; 
cannon-halls ot'.-fll iizes are being made by the thousand; 
and the manufacturers of armourers’ implements and 
of rj/les are asilnisy as too nr|eJi work can make them, 
.flore than a thousand ]\Imies a Aveek are delivered to 
tlie govei ament. It has been suggc.sted, niorcol^er, 
that a.i Perkins’s steam-gun has been lost sight of ^ 
through want of a .Miflicient demand for its serviedST"^ 
tlic present juncture is one when it might ^bo tried 
against ii real enemy, and not, as in the cxp(>im«nts 
made a few } ears ago, against planks and hoards. A 
machine, discharging a continuous stream of bullets, 
would he a terrific weapon. In ofie respect, at anyratc, 
we have not been deficient, and that is in th(‘ railway, 
winch by the time these lines appear in print will be 
commenced from Balaklava to the camp. SiK'li a 
liberty has never before been taken with an entiifiy’s 
country, and we shall probably see new devices in the 
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liostile arts growing, out of it. Another matter tin 
connection with %th/:‘ waf, is the order forbidding 
export erf nitr.ate 'of fepda to European ^porta nortji of 
DunJeirk. ^Eew suspect tliis mineral to* ho other than 
a valuable* fertiUaer but'Dr Stciihoiiso drew atten- 
to the fact, that.by*Jie addition of an acid it 
could be converted Aito nitre, a^d w ilhout \vaste, for 
the refuse liqvcfrs convert Iluasian tallow into excellent 
soap. Thus, oy exporting nitratq of soda, we tlirew a 
*'douW#‘advrfBtagc into tlie hands of the encniiv Again, 
when we read thjit gangrene prevails to a large and 
^atal extent in the hospital at iSeutari, we can but 
*re|?ft't that Dr Stenhoiise’s demgnstrations or the 
' heijefleial effects o^' charcoal in such cases have not 
been applied. Finely powdered charcoal, sprinklct! on 
gangrene, cffectuall}' prevents tlie infection, and cures 
the disease ; and it is most assuredly a remedy to be | 
adopted m hospital practice. 


! A MIXED FOOD NECESSARY 

I If I onl5 bond iny arm, or move my fmgor, there is a 
certain por^jon of the tihsuos <destro\ed, which must bo 
suppliciUfV my food ; the more woik that a man performs, 
the more m those niliogcnoiis snhstanees he icqiiiuf'S. So 
far as supplying the waste of the tissues, it is a matter of 
I indifferenec w’lmther we give an :ininMl food containing 
gluten w albumen ; hut it exerei'>es a eoiisitlerablc inllu- 
eiu 0 on the character of the animal. Take, lor example, 
.a hunt, at which we have an omnivorous animal, man, riding 
on a graminivorous animal, a horse, aeeoin[>aiu|:d by a 
carnivorous animal, a dog, following a herbivorous animal, 

I a hare. Even the charAeter of, nations is very materially 
I affected indeed by their food The other class of food 
serves a very important, but totally different puiyiose — 
»amely, that of supplying animal heat. Tlie temperature 
^’pur bodies is, in tenij)ei’atq,elmi.ites at leasf, higher than 
the surrounding air. Now, in older to keep ip> this tem- 
perature, a eomhrstion goes on similar to that of ait oi di- 
nary fire. The same products — carbonic acid, water, and 


ammonal. — jire evolved from Jlio mouth of the furnace of 
‘tho body and the mouth of a^ common chimney. In cold 
weather, a eertiiiii portion of heat is gradually abstractor 
from oin- body, wliieh must he siiiiplioa by the combustion 
of our food or of the matter of our bodies ; the colder the 
climate, therefore, the more heat-giving matei’ials must be 
supplied ill the — Professor Lyon Pl(^(fun\ 


I am disposed to tliiiik that Rachel lias not genius, but 
talent, and tjiat her tafl-nt, from what I see joar^ifcer year, 
has a downward tendency — there is f nt suffieieiit moral 
seasoning to save it from corruption. I rememher that 
when 1 first saw her in Hermione she reminded me of a 
serpetit, and the same impression •continue'^. The long 
meagre form, with its graceful umlulating movements — the 
long narrow face a^'d features — the contracted :aw — the high 
brow — the brilliant supernatural ^yes, which st m to glance 
every way at once— the sinister smile — the painted red lips, 
which looked as though they had lappeil or could lap blooil 
— all these bring before mo the idea of r Tjnir.ia, theserpent- 
nalure in the woman's form. Tn Lydia, and m Athalic, she 
tquehes the extremes of vice and wickedn(*ss with such a 
masterly lightness and precision, that I ant’ full of woi.dc^- 
Ing* admiration for the actress. There is not a turn of her 
figure, not an expression in her face, not a*h)ld in her 
■mid^rgeous drapery, that is not a study j but withat such a 
con.sciousness of her .art, and such an ostentation of the 
means sj>e employs, that the power remains always extra- 
ncoCis, £s it w(‘re, and exciting only to the senses and the 
intellect . — Mrs Jameson^ Ncio York. 

THE INTENSITT CW l.bvE c;C)AirUTEI> DY MATHEMATICS. 

Mademoiselle de Lauiiay, a I'reneh authoress of the 
eighteenth century, whose writings were distinguished by 
their piquant delicacy and correctness of judgment, thus 
Avrilis concerning one who had formed an early attachiiiont 
for her: ‘Monsieur do Rey always shewed me great 


attachment. J discovered, by slight indieationi^, some dimi- 
nution in his passion. 1 often went to see Mademoisello 
lUKpinar, at Tfhuse house he ahriost always was. As she 
Jived very near my convent, I generally returned on foot, 
and he never fiiiled to offer me his arm to conduct me homo. 
AVe had to pqss through a large square, and at the begin- 
ning of 6ur aeipiaintancc he took the road by the side of 
the square.* 'J'lien I saw that he crossed it in the middle, 
wlienee I eotieludod that his love had at least diminished 
by the difference between the diagonal and the two sides 
of the sqiiar? ’ 

T IJ E 1) ]•; A D. 
llNDKRNr.ATii tlio noildiiig plumoi', 

• Bfaelc'm dolorous pride, 

All along the busy streets 
I rurioiisly eyed ; 

I AVliilo anon the mourners follow 

i In feigned calmness, grief as hollow, 

j * Some few idly glancing wide — 

j ifow ipiictly they I'ide ! 

IJiidenicath the ai tiller^ s tram]) 

Chargin! 4 , fiend-possest, 

Storms of rattling fiery liail 
Sweiqiiiig each .sah' breast, 

Till the kind moon- -battle over - 
Kiss their faces like a lover, 

t'alm hoy-faces, (*artlnvard [ircsL — 
llovV quietly they rest ! 

* t7nd(‘rnontli the pitiless roar 

Of the hungry Heep, 

^ Orossi’d the gulf from lifi* to— life, 

In a single lea]) ; * 

TTuudreds in a moment K'nowing 
The oife secret none is shewing, 

• 'i’hough thopwhol(‘ worlil rave and weep — 
How (iiiictly t?inj sleep ! 

Life, this hard ami painful Life, 

With a yearning tongue 
Ckills unto licr brother D(*ath : 

‘ Brother dear, how long ? ’ 

9 Lays lirr head upon his shoulder 
f Softer than all clasps, scarce colder ! — 

In his close arms, safe and strong, 

^ fugLin the throng. 

|l ^TlIE OLD COUNTESS OF DESMOND. 

Sir Thomas, the tvfelfth call, died in ITWH. IJo was 
famous .as the liushand of the ‘ Old rountess of Desmond,’ 
wlio lived t() the age of qnc hfcmlred and fJrty-fivo years. 
Some would make lii'f one hundred and sixty two or three. 
'I knf-w the old CoiintPss,**sa> s Sir Walter Raleigh in hLs 
idistory of the Worlds ‘ who livcil in the year 1689, and 
many year.# since, and who was married in Edward IV.’s 
time, ami held her jointure from all the Earls of Desmond 
since then ; and that tliis is true, all the noblemen and 
gentlemen in ’'Munster can witness.’ If she wa.s niar- 
ited, even at the early age of fifteen, in the- last year of 
Edward IV., and if she died in 1612, about two jeai-s 
before the publication of the History of the Worldj she 
must iiave been no loss than one hundred and forty-five 
years of age — that is, the same age ns Old Parr. There 
is^ .a stoii' eurrent that she ilanccd with Richard III. 
i^^nd 8hc,always affirmed that ‘ he was the handsome-st man 
in the room, except his brother Edward : and he was very 
well made.* — Last Earl of Desmond. 
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OUT OF WORK — AND WHY. 

We are in the midst of the cold wintry weather, tlic 
fireside is comfortable, and easy-eliairs A\itli high bacits, 
• Avhich keep off any stray draught *froTn the shoulders, 
are in domestic ri'quest. It is just at this time, 
if my observation has been e\ercised to any luirpose, 
that that ‘ rnehincdioly spectacle,’ as he lias very 
approx>riatcly been termed by a popular A\riter, the 
man out of Avork, steps forth upon the juiblic scene. 
Yonder he comes : look at linn, and note whether the 
description be not just, Refore he ad\ances sufii* 
cicntly into 'view to subjei’t hi-, cljgiracteristic details 
to your scrutiny, you reinaik that his gait is slow, 
heavy, hesitating, and uncertain, like that of a pe\4cs- 
trian who has nowhere particular to go this morning: 
tliat is jirecisely his case, and he is as lik^dy as not 
to turn down the. next street should a ray of sunshine 
I there, or an> thing halt so pleasant, attract his observa- 
tion. Rut, no ; he comes straight od, rather lounginuJy, 
with his hands in his pockets, gayin^ vacantly on this 
side and on that, with a look ot settled thought and a 
demure sort of depression, wdiich is not resignation, in' 
his lean and sallow f/)untenanoe. Wiiat, seven years 
ago or thereabouts, was his SunJay-eoat, hangs loosely 
uijoii his shoulders ; rei)eate<l bruslnngs have worn 
away its wmolly surface, and every thread ot its tex- 
ture is bare to view ; it is a little, a very li||tle, out at 
the elbow's too, and tlie buttons, ready to start from 
their coverings, shew like ' the new rn^on w'^tli the old 
moon in her arms,’ wdifte the buttoii-liMes g.JA* w'ide 
with lips of ragged fringe. Ilis vest, once bright with 
a natty pattern of figured colours, hut uo’w somlfre- 
hued and slircddy with long service, a mere remnant of 
the prospeifety of a forj^ier day, is partly coneealed by 
the folds of a clean white apro^, rolled ^ip and coiled 
round his w'aist. The Continuations beneath have 
already continued beyond all reason, as is <'\ideiidt'd 
by tlicir patched and unctuous condiLioit ; ami they 
terminate in a pair of mud-wreeked bofcts, whose 
antecedents you at once discern w'ere respectable, even 
genteel ; hut the weary feet liave at length burst t\^dr 
fragile cerements, and a galling crack over each bulging 
side i)roclainis that their long pilgrimage is w’ell-iiigh 
done. Yet has a forlorn attemxit been made this line 
morning to give them a jaunty aiipcaraiice ; they 
glimmer faintly witli a spectral kind of xioRfli, in winch 
there is little of the glossy jet of Day and JVfartin, and 
considerably more than a suspicion of substituted 
black lead. There is nothing like viv'acity in his 
lacklustre eye, as it momentarily meets yours ; nor is 
there any«appeal to your sympathies — which as yet 
lie does npt want, as ho turns away and imrsues his 


uncertain route, like a man vvlio Jias no husmess in the 
world. 

/Me a man who lias no business in the world! He 
is a man wdio lias no bii'^iness in the world ; and it is 
nothing else than that stubborn and ill-hwoured fact 
w'bicli has made him the mi-lanelioly spci^j^clo you see 
him. liook around, and \ouwiIl find at tlwut'partieular 
seaboh, and in truth at all seasons, though just now 
in greater plenty tlian usual, a rather large Viariety of 
Ills fellow'-miscrahles. Tiiey are to be found not only 
in London, but in every place where labour of any 
kind is at any tiijie in large demand ; they vary 
wonderfully in their physiological iihases, but they are 
all one in character, and all i|iore or less melauclioly 
bjiectacles. Tliero is a '^diole army of disbanded artisans 
of ope craft or another,, or of several crafts together, 
I)erpetaall_^ on furlougli, and whobc means of^ living, 
and of supporting tlie r.hfortunate beings dopend^at 
ui>(4p thorn, liave come to a sudden and perhaps an 
uncxiiected stop. The fxhihition of'spectaclcs such as 
these in London streets, ^nd in tlie streets of ifll manu- 
facturing and commercial! towns, is a phenomenon ns 
regular in ifti ajjpearance, although varying greatly in 
its intensity, as tlie changing seasons of the year, and 
is just as i-ertain in its recurrence. There is hardly a 
single hahdicraft, exclusive of those exorcised in the 
I)roductioii of^he most indispeiisalJlo nccgs3iA*ics of life, 
which hal not its iieriodical undulations of high and 
low demand : now a season when w ork’ is abundant, 
and wages consequently high; and now a season — 
called characterAtically by tliose aflbeted by it ‘the 
siege’ -when cniploymeut is scarce, and the gains of 
the w'orki’jan iici^ssarily smal?. The great .sea of 
Rritisli industry lias, in fact, its ebbs and Hows, its 
high-water and its low-w'ater, with the fortunate 
peculiarity, however, % that all the defiartments of 
labour are rarely depres^ed at the same time, bu^ 
that the deptc'^iipi of one branch is for the most part 
conteinxioraneous witli the prosperity of another. * 
Having mingled mueli witli working-men, and filled' 
Ahd post of 5n operative vforkmaii myself for some 
quarter <^f a I'cntury, both at home and' abrdhd, I 
have Jiad goovl opi)urtuiiities of judging of their con- , 
dition; and T c.mie to the conclusion long ago, {fiat 
although the great evil of their lot, 'W'a*^ of em- 
ployment, IS by no means peculiar to the EA'glish 
workman, lie suffers more from it, and sutlers for 
a longer lime, than do his* continental brethren. 
Taking this fact for granted, perhaps some few 
other facts gathered from my ow'n experience, and 
which the expericncc®of other operatives may enable 
them to corroborate, may le»ad to the discovtS'y of 
some of the causes of the evils under which they 
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periodically ffrorfn, and formsh. a practical hint towards 
their removal. . ^ ' • 

I mrst he allowed to -glance, first, at ^onio of the 
prominent facts in the liikory of the hjnglish workman. 
It is a settled rule, to which tliere may he some 
exotftions, though not ihany, tliat no nian shall bo 
allowed td worly at his trade un’oss he has** spent 
seven years in^cquirio^ it, or rather has sacrificed 
^ven yGf\rs of his.timt under the pretence of acquiring 
it, anfKjan pil)duoc his indentures of apprcnv^'cshipf 
jor .some other equiv.nlent waiinnty, in proof df his 
so served. Tliis lavr is universal in all respect- 
able trajles in London, at aiiyrate :< it was eiiaeted 
by tiro men in their own inten st, and is regarded py 
them as >he grand ImhNark of their privileges and 
their independence. I Iiave seen excellent workmen 
wlio had • not served their seven years, turned 
ignominiously out of the workshop, wdiile the mo.^t 
notoriously ignorant bunglers were retained. In 
sucli a case the employer has no voice, and is not 
allowed to interfere. Tn order that he may serve 
seven ycar^ before he becomes of age — for ho naild 
not be corny'^dletl to serve after — the English hoy is 
taken frofrf^ucliool at fourteen, full two years too soon, 
to his irreparnhlo loss in an education.'il point of 'view. 
Curiously enough, tliougli a])preiitieed for seven years 
to learn the business, and though tlie business might 
be learned in twelve mouths on an average, }ct he 
does not, in one instance out of a linndred, learn Ins 
business while he is an apprentice. Tin* reason is 
obvious; apprentices arc rarely taken but with a view 
to premium and profit ji- to teach them llie whole art 
and mystery of any business, would oeon]>y too much 
time, and distract tlieir attention from the oik depart- 
ment in which they inn}’' 1 )l* made readily useful and 
P 4 jpfitahle, Tlio exceptions this practice would he 
found in small (■ountr> Avorkshops, where the probabi- 
lity is that the master understuiuK liis ow'ii trade' hut 
indiffcreptly, and is therefore unqualified to teach it 
well. Wle-n the boy is out of*his time, and growm into 
a man, he re.sorts to London, or to some other centre of 
industry,^ to practise liis trade, and tliertf'finds out to 
his mortification tliat lie has it to learn. Over and 
over again liave I seen liim in this predicament bind 
liimself to a London master as a ‘turn-over’ for a jear 
or two, duying Aflii«? he works for lialf AV''tgcs, in order 
to ‘acquire tlie* know ledge of whieli the mastCj^* to whom 
he haa indentured liimself Iiad defrauded him. But 
even then he learns Ipit a part of his husincss — that 
part whieli it w’^ill be most to the profit of his new 
master to teach him : if a carpenterj^lie may learn to 
make a door or a window'-sash ; if a cabinet-maker, he 
may 8l;jck for all his hfe at diniiig-t^ihles ; if a printer, 
he loams to pick up types ; and so on. ‘If you are for 
an easy life,' say s^^ the wit in tlie T'irar of Wahefiold, 
‘bind yourself apprentice to turn a cut sir’s wheel for 
seven years.’ The satire is shafp enough, and yet this 
is what millions do in this indubtrious England of oup 
— emerging from the bond of seven, years’ servitude, 
just as ignorant of the true principles of tlieir craft as 
though they had done nothing but turn a wliecl during 
the whole period. « • 

I have heard very clever people contend that this' 
difficult and complex process of getting at tli^ simplest 
•ta^jwledge, and which results generally in confining a 
man to the exercise of one simple mechanical function 
for thew^le of his life, is an excellent thing, inasmuch 
as tHllt, and that only, is the cause of the acknowledged 
saperiorUy of British manufactures. I am inclined to 
think it has little to «lo with our superiority, real or 
supposed, but that it is rather the cause of a vast 
amount of British stupidity and irienpacity, and of that 
complete obfuscation of every intellectual faculty 
whicy is characteristic of a considerable section of our 
labouring-classes, and renders them incapable of any 
other pleasurable excitements than such as are purely 


sensual. Look at its effects upon operatives in manu- 
facturing districts, w'hcn new machinery, or the applica- 
tioit of any ne^ discovery in science, renders their one 
sole service no longer indispensable. Tlieir independence 
is gone for ever, and they become a burden upon their 
masters, or upon the parish, from the loss of some 
trifli-*ig occunalioh, Avhich ought never to have been 
looked upon as their only resource. Cases like these, 
and they are bad enough, arc familiar to most of us. 
It w'as but th.3 other day, that in going over a large 
pin-inaking establishment, I came upon a curious 
illustration of Liir favourite system. There sat a 
stalwart military-looking fellow of forty, grinding pin- 
points, devoting all his cner^gies to tlie icrformancc 
of Iha^ single c/|)oration, in tlie actual presence of 
six little machines, the wdiole under the charge of a 
young girl, Avho had next to nothing to do, and each 
one of which turned out SdO pins per niinuto, all 
completely manufacture*! from a coil of Avire, and 
al| headed, ground, and linibhed, ready for use. I’hc 
absurdity of tlii- poor fellow’b position struck me , 
forcibly, and T could .‘lOt help regarding it as a practical 
satire upon the sacred law'S of trades’ unions, wliich, 
notwithstanding the many adv.'intages thi-y hold out 
to tlu ir members, ad\antagrs I am not disjioscd to 
call in question, do virtually prevent multitudes from 
doing an 3 'thing better than grind pin-points for the 
Avhole of their lives. I 

‘ lloAv is it,’ I said to the proprietor who was shewing I 
me round, ‘ that } on continno to mannfaeture by the 
old jirocess, having siuh machines .as these?’ 

‘AVhat are these poor creatures to do?’ he replied; 
‘tlv ^3 can <lo nothing else. If Ava* turn them adrift, they 
AAdll come upon the jiarish, or go to the dogs, and wc 
may as W'ell ]i.iy them one Avay as another, leaving 
charity oui of the (piLstion.’ 

Alas ! for the independence of the w’orkman, thought 
1. What 1 should lik(‘ to see, since avc live in free- 
Iralc times, Avould be such an extension of the free- 
trade principle as Avoubb allow any man to Avork 
anyAA'here at any trade or craft lie had llie ability 
'to i>ursuc. I know this Avill be regarded by many 
Avorking-men, and e«!i)e(*i:illy bj' bbose Avho, although not 
masters, bear rule over them, as a tremendous heresy. 

It will be thouglit a dcstructiA-e measure, fraught with 
ruin to tlie regular hands, inasnnieli as it would h*t in 
to a thousand workshops a croAid of candidates, Avhosc 
onl^' ehiiir to the privileges of the trade is the ability 
to work at it. ihit Avliy slioul*! not the slid to labour 
be a recognised ipassport to thjj / to labour ? And 
Avhy sWould it"iiot be ojien to any man or boy to learn 
as man}* oc/apations as he <’hooses, or has the talent 
.niii opiiortunity to acquire? Were this allowed, aa^g 
should see fcAver of tli«#i&e nn l.xnehol}' apectij,cle8 which 
sadden ns, and bring .n tax upon our syni’Dathies and 
our pockets — since, as I havi* tiI ready hinlrd, it often 
happens that while multitudes in one profession are 
starving for wniut of workj' multitiides of a different 
ciVift are toiling and moiling day and night, Sundays 
and week-(*' 3 ’b, for w.ant of supj»lernentary hands^ 
qualified a*.id privileged to help them. 

it may be objected, that such a liberty, if permitted, 
would operate to loAver the price of labour; and I 
tbfi^k it Avoiild *Io so to some small extent. But 
how does the present system operate? I am sure, 
from my own observation of from twenty to thirty 
years, that the diminution of earnings arising from 
want of employment at some seasons, and having only 1 
partial eraiifbyment at others, in the trade to which I I 
belonged, Viis very little, if anything, less than 25 per 
cent. Now, the liberty for whieli 1 am contending 
could not reduce wages by onc-fourth of this amount, 
and perhaps would not reduce them one-tenth, because 
by it the pressure in the labour-market would be 
relieved in one quarter as much as it was isicreaaed in | 
another ; and because, moreover, a man who gould work 
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BkilfUlly at two trades, is less likely to submit to an 
abatement in the price of his labour than he who can 
work at only one. On the other hand, look at the 
advantage to the workmen themselves as a'body. Total 
idleness, which leads to so much demoralisation, would 
bo almost done away with ; that excessive toil which 
kills thousands would be diminished ; ay occasUmnl 
change of craployinent would have tlie effect of recrea- 
I lion upon the workman’s health ; and, above all, the 
stimulation of a new set of faculties in»a new occu- 
pation, would save him from that dreary deadne^s of 
soul and spirit wliicli is apL^o growfroifi tlie monotony 
of one mechanical pursuit, and whicli transforms the 
man into a mere breathing inacliine — one of tlic most 
melancholy of all spectacles. • 

Ihit let me cite a case in illustration. When, in 
the year 182(3, 1 was compelled to seek in France that 
employment as a compositor wliicli was r.ot to bo pro- 
cured at home, I found myself, after a few months’ 
residence in Paris, working side by side with a yoiii^g 
Frenchman engaged in ‘composing’ — t]iat is, arranging 
tho types — of a Greek grammar. *110 was a fellow of 
infinite vivacity and playfulmss, and it amiojed mo 
that, ^rora ignorance of tlio language, I could not 
converse with him. 

‘ But,’ said ho one day when T was boggling at a now 
phrase, ‘ do you understand Latin ? ’ 

‘ Yes, a little.’ 

Then he produced a slate and pencil, which, as it lay 
on the frame between us, served as the medium of 
communication in such qucstioiiablef yet, as it proved, 
very useful Latin, as we were able to write, until I 
became from practice better qualilied to sfieak his oVii 
tongue. Here was one advantage which the French 
middle-class had possessed over the Eiiglisli: he had 
left school at sixteen, instead of fourteen,' and liad 
brought away such a knowledge of the classics as the 
liondon boy in the same grade of l/fo never acquires. 
Five out of eight of liis companions, who wrought^in 
the same room, were as ^voll cclucatcd as he~coul<l 
read a page of Virgil opened at liazard, and could 
appreciate its beauties. I may remark, liy the way, 
that many years aftcr^vards, in a London ufii(‘c, fille(l 
with nearly 200 men, the elite of tlie trade, I could 
discover but two wlio could do as imicli, and both of 
them were Scotchmen. 

One morning, Germain did not irtike his .'Appearance. 
On inquiring the reason, 1 was informed thahhe ivoiild 
not be back for several days, until Ins author’s proof 
had returned; but thatjf 1 wanted him, I should find 
him at liotier’s, in a nciglihouriiig stret t. I AV«ircd 
thither in tlie afternoon, and, behold ! J>)tier was a 
saddler; and there sat Germain, stitcliiiig away uf a 
pig-skin in the neatest possible niiimier, as though 
saddlc-inakiig were the sole study of his bl'e, and lie 
the most eiAliusiastic x)S slUAicnts. The same <‘ause of 
interruption to his printing lalJoiirs occurred again 
about a month after; and ftien 1 found Geruiaifi ham- 
mering away with all his might at a ponderous plate ^f 
silver, which, with a monster-mallet of hard wood, he 
W’as moulding upon a ivjnum viUv anvil into ithe slmpe 
of a festive goblet, preparatory to its going into the 
hands of the engraver. Again, under the pressure of 
similar circumstances, I saw him with a nondesc^^it 
woollen machine between his legs, closing boots at a 
bootmaker’s ; and again after that, 1 actually caught 
him in the act of plucking fowls at a poulterer’s ! 
What Germain could do besides, 1 do not pretend to 
say ; but to what he W'ould do rather than* be idle# if 
the alternative were forced upon liim, 1 am ptetty sure 
there was no limit, lie would do anything on earth, 
except pull a long face, which faculty was not in him ; 
and he would be any thing, save a ‘ melancholy siicc- 
tacle,’ which no reverse of fortune, if euclKa thing wore 
possible to* one who had so many strings to his bow, 
could have, made him. 


* The French operatives have their trade-laws and 
ly-laws as well as we, and i4 somp respects they guard 
their privileges with even greater jealousy and pigour. 
But they never cpuntenance the absurd and inhuman 
practice of refusing a man tlie right of doing the work 
he is qualifie<Lto do, because may not liave sew^ed 


an apprenticesiiip the cruft: a nian^may lo&c in such 
a»case all participation in the honour^ and privileges 
of the guild, but in) one wdll think itf calling^ in ques-^ 
lion h^ right to m.aintain himself by Ms laboflf. In 
Lond^, a bricklayer’s labourer is always a bricklayer’s . 
lab/^rcr ; in Fans, rises as naturally and certai»l^ 
to a bricklayer, i+ilie lias the required capneitj^, fis the, 
boy rises to the man. A I’arisran artisan may learn 
any craft he chooses, with the assurance that^t wdll be 
of use to him, and lie may make “his own bargain with 
the man who teaches him ; and though it rnsy bo that 
comparatively a small number pursue, like Germain, 
several jirofessions, yet a very large number follow 
more than one ; and the liberty to earry their industry 
to any' market, has an ctfeet upon the character of the 
French artisans too obvious to everybody iiAimate with 
them to need pointing dut. I w’ould dcfy>g,ny man to 
find m all I’aris a healthy fellow of forty> rho, if he 
eoulil ‘grind piri-]>oints, could do nothing else. 1 am 
sure a sean h for such a genius as that wou^d prove 
utterly' fruitless. 

' AVe are aecustomecl to animarlvcrt pretty freely 
upon th(‘ French workman’s liolidays. lie takes a 
I good many of them ;*biit, aftcT all, not so many as the 
averajfe of ICnglisli workmen Imvc thrust upon them in 
the course of a year. • Tlicre isfthis dilFerenoe: that the 
Farisian enjoys Ins holidays, while the Londoner growls 
aiKUj'rumbles over, and perhaps anathematises, his 
eiitorccd idleness, whicli is the reverse of a holid^. 
There wouiM be more rea^i holidays, and a more* equal j 
division of work for tlic multitude v\ho labour, if some 
of tlk* absurd restrictions upon industry I have pointed 
out were done av^ ay \vit/5. • 

But, to return to our » melancholy spectacles. Sad 
proofs of cvil-fortiiuc apd liittcr domestic calamity, 

' hard to b(‘ ^onie they art', yet 1 cannot but regard 
them as a soci.il clisgr.icc iii a community which boasts 
such endless resources as ours. Are they not, for the , 
most part^ tlie victims of their own iirotectivw laws, 
nhieh, m sl’ptting out others their peculiar 

advantagc|, have also excliidetl themselve/ from 0lie 
ail vantage of the general market? The number ol^ 
sueh spectacles one meets wit^ in the’ course of a 
London .winter, is something appalling.! There, are 
the huge liulky illlows, who, during the summer, have 
earned perhaps tiiree guineas a week at brick-making, 
and drunk it all now sending out their wi^ves to 
waylay dec?*nt persons in the streets, and beg an alms 
for their starving cliildrcn; there, arc tall grenadier- 
looking men hoisting upon their shoulders, instead of 
the solilier’s banner or his musket, a cabbage or a bunch 
of carrots, stuck on the top of a pole, and wailing ii^ 
dolorous cbo^uib^'cause the soil of the market-gardens 
is frozen, and tney can do nothing but dig; there, •are 
carpenters walking the streets in hunger and dismay, . 
while the shieiiiakers are ‘«orking night and day* to 
l^npply the demand for winter wear ; there, arc com- 
positors Jbuiiging about the beer-shops and public- 
houset* wiili liaiids in empty pockets, waiting for the . 
opening of parliament to set them to work; and £he 
Houses of Call of various crafts now in a slate pf depres* 
sioii, are besieged by liosts of unwilling idlers, Vtiite the . 
employers in a dozen different departments are driven 
to their w its’ end to find men to work for them. I ask, 
are not tlicse things in a greaf mousure the result of 
the monopoly' which the w'orking-man has endeavoured 
to secure for his labour? Has he not secured personal 
helplessness by his o^n act ? And would not the 
recognition of the principle of free-trade in Iabour*tend 
to ameliorate the evil under which he groans ? 
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I have said hothinp'of^tho unjust operation of th^ 
present system ivp6p « the employer ; and yet lie has a» 
iiitereiit in the question )\diich ou^ht not to be ignored. 
He is not at liberty to employ a pood workman, how- 
ever much lie may sta'iid ii} need of superior skill, if 
the^aid workman have 'not the necessary credentials 
to shew; 'and he is thrown bac-k upon the bvmplinp 
blockhead wh(5^ prodiK'inp Ids indentures, has tltc 
Sanction, of his oomr'.ules, and huj'/plants tlie man of 
meritT^ This 1 h<ue witnessed more than oncfcrvin thU 
• printing business, tvliieli may be learned as well in 
o/H; y^ar as in twenty by a persoti qualified to lAarn 
•it. But swarms wlio are not qualified, do learn it 
som^iow; and, mark the result! An oaf, who ought 
never to Jiave dreamed of touchinp a type, comes, by 
virtue of his indentures, into a London oflice, and sets 
to work. ‘]f he picks up the types of such a pape as is 
now under the reader's eye, the probabilit}^ is, that he 
makes, if the manuscript copy should be indifiereiitly 
written, some hundred, or hundred and fifty blihiders. 
Those he has to correct for nothing; and doing it for 
nothing, he does it with headlong haste, spiking and 
spoiling, ^v»'ugh his clumsy' handling in the villain- 
ous procM^,' two or three ounces of t>pe, worth from 
tw'o to four shillings a pound. Yet lie 7nff},l be jiaid, 
such is .the trade-regulation, at exactly' tlie same rat<‘ 
as the dexterous compositor who perhajis lias not 
made a single blunder, and whose work, taking all 
the concomitant circumstances attending it, is re.-illy 
w'orth 50 per cent, more ; and it^'may he, for 1 have 
known it happen, that meanwhile this accomplished 
compositor is driven to ‘keek employment in a foreign 
land, because he is not allowed to work in England. 

I know that anomalies analogous to this, (‘xi,st in 
other trades — the result of the arbitrary, despotic, and 
rig;iisfl^8.s rules wdiich prevail- and which demand revi- 
sion for the sake of the w'orking-man himself, who 
should Ik‘ allowcci and encouraged to have as ifiany 
strings fo his how as he can manage to get ; or, in 
other words, as many nieiuis of escape from the 
mislbrtune of becoming a mehuiclioly' spectacle. 

A WINTER CRUISE IN THE 
M ED,I T E R R A N E A^fT. * 

Wb left Malta on a winter cruise, with , orders to 
<touch kt Nice, Genoa, Leghorn, Civita Vecehia, Naples, 
Palermo, and Messina,,.*^!) eornmunicate certain inslrue- 
tions to our consuls at those ports, and not to remain 
more than three days at any one pfJice, unless some 
unexpected circumstance requiring our assistance 
shouldr arise. Thus x model-yacht li Tuise was planned 
for us. 

We left Malta on a Saturday, wnth a liglit contrary 
wind, and for the next two days sc.irjely advanced 
more than a hundred miles. 'But the weather w'a.s 
«'ery fine, and we passed near what is now termed 
Graham’s Shoal, but whieh in IS."! w.a.s,.au island. On 
the "10th of July, a coasting- vessel saw, at the distance 
• of a gunshot, a mass of water whieh rose sixty feet 
above the level of the ‘sea for a cirdumference of 
nearly a mile. A sulphurous smoke came from it,'' 
and a quantity of dead fish were seen float iiig in the 
vittinity. It was found shortly afterward.s, that Svhere 
this water had risen an islet twelve feet high had been 
thrown j\p ; in its centre was a plain and the crater 
of a \olcano, from whieh burning lava was running, 
while soundings around gave a depth of lOIJ fathoms. 
Captain Smith, R.N., visited it later in July, and then 
found the highest part 80 feet above the sea-lcvel. 
The side of the crater was broken down level with the 
water, and the lava rushed into the sea, causing great 
noisq and miniature volcanoes of white curling smoke, 

I with eruptions of cinders and hot stones, thrown 1000 
feet high, and falling into the water, which was then 


become a sheet of foam. In August, it was 180 feet 
high, and still throwing up large quantities of ashes. 

In 'January l8.‘12, it had again entirely subsided into 
the sea; but a column of boiling M'ater, 21 feet in 
diameter, was thrown up 20 or 30 feet above the sea- 
level. Iiv Eel/i'uarv, the island had sunk several feet | 
helofv the surface, and it is now a shoal, with a depth 
varying from two to four fathoms. This is the simple 
state of the case. TJie version of Alexander Dumas is 
much more ifuiusing, and so thoroughly French, that 
it is, worthy of a translation, lie calls it the Island 
Julia, and says b * 

One fine morning in the month of July 1831, the 
Tsl.and .Julia sprung from t^/c bottom of the se.a, and 
appear/nl on its ^kurface. It was two leagues in cir- 
cumference. It had mountains and valley's like any 
other island. It even had a fountain : it is true, 
however, that it was a fountain of boiling water. Jt 
had ‘‘(•arcc'ly sprung from the waves when an English 
npin-of-wnr passed : In whatever part of the sea any 
phenomenon appears, an English man-of-war alvrays 
passes at that pretise moment. The captain, ast(i- 
nislu'd to .see an island situated where his chart did 
not even point out a rock, had his vessel hroiigjit-to, 
got into his boat, and landed. lie found that the 
island Avas in the .‘ISth degree of latitude; that it had 
mountains, valleys, and a spring of boiling water, 
lie sent for eggs and t('a, and breakfasted near the 
fountain ; tlien, after liis breakfast, he took an English 
flag, planted it on the top of the highest mountain, 
and pronounced tlfe sacramental words : ‘ I take pos- 
session of this land in the name of His Britannic 
Mil.Tiesty ;* then he returned to liis vessel, nuulo sail, and 
wont oil his course to Eiiglan 1, where he arrived after 
a good voyagi*, announcing that lie had discovered an 
uuknoAvir island in the Mediterranean, Avhich lie had 
named Julia, in honour of the montli of July, the date 
of its discovery, and that he had taken possession of it 
in'Mie nanie of England. 

Aft(T the Kngl'sh vcss\.l, a Neapolitan one passed, 
which WHS not less astonished than the other. At 
the sight of tliis unknoun island, the captain, who Avas 
a prudent man, commenced by ,lrimming liis sails, so 
that he might kec'p at a respectful ilistance. Then he 
took liis glass, and by its aid found that the isle Avas 
inhabited ; that it had valleys and a mountain ; and 
that at tho top of *tliis mountain the Engli.sh fi.ag was 
jilanted. He at once called for four volunteer.s to go 
on .a voAUge of discovery. Two Sicilians olfercd them- 
selves, gMV* intootlie boat, and, departed. A quarter of 
an hoftl afteiy^uirds, they returned Avith the English 
flag. The Neapolitan captain then declared, that he 
todk possession in the n.auie of the king of the Two 
Sicilies, and named ths-Hsle St Ferdinand, irj honour of 
his gracious sovereign. Tlien lie returnew to Naples, 
prayed for an audience of t ho king, told him that lie 
had discovered an island ten leagues in circumference, 
completely covered A\itli olanges, lemons, and pomc- 
gf?l nates, and in which there AA'as a mountain as high 
as Vesuvr. a valley like tliat of .Tehosh.aphat, and a 
spring of*iminer.al AA'ater, wdicre an establishment of 
baths iniglit be set up larger tli.an that of Ischia. He 
added, in an off-hand manner, and without entering 
infth details, that .an English line-of-battic ship wished 
to dispute possession of the island with him, and that 
lie had sunk the said linc-of-battle ship, and brought 
her flag in proof of his assertion. The minister of 
marine, who AA'as present at the audience, thought this 
I)r6eeeding* a little li.asty ; but the king of Naples 
entirely approved of the captain’s conduct, made him 
an admiral, and decorated him with the Grand Cross 
of St Januariiis. 

The next day it was announced in the three papers 
of Naples, that tlie Admiral Bonnacorri, Duke of St 
Ferdinand, had discovered in the Meditevranoan an 
island, fifteen leagues in circumference, inhabited by 
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a race who spoke no known lanffiiape, and that the 
king had offered the hand of his daughter to gthe 
admiral. Each of these papers also contained a sonnet 
to the glory of the adventurous navigator. The first 
compared him to Vasco de (iama ; the second, to 
Christopher Columbus; the third, to Amcricus ^ea- 
pucius. The same day the English ambassador wont 
to the Neapolitan minister of marine, to demand expla- 
nations of the rumours affecting the l^mour of the 
British nation, which had been spread about an English 
ship Admiral, Jionnacurri said that licjiad sunk. *The 
minister of marine answered, that he had heard some 
vague run^urs of something of the sort, but that ho 
did not know whether tlTc English the Neapolil 
vessel had been sunk. Far from being satisfiod^)y this 
explanation, the ambassador assorted that his nation 
was insulted by the simple supposition tliat an English 
line-of- battle ship could be sunk by ai.y other vessel 
whatever, and demanded his passports. "J’he minister 
referred the matter to the 4ciiig, vho ordered the 
signature of all the passports tliat*the ambassador 
demanded, and on his part sent to liis minister m 
London to leave the capital of Creat Britain instantly. 

Nevertheless, the English government inirsued tin- 
taking possession of the Island Julia v ith its ordinary 
activity. It was a stage it liad long sought for on the 
track hetweoh Gibraltar and Malta. An old naval 
lieutenant, ^^ho had lost a leg at Aboiikir, and vlio 
liad ever since been soliciting for some rceompense 
from the Lords of the Admiralty, w.-^s appointed gover- 
nor of the island, and received an ord(T to embark 
immediately for the seat of bis government. The 
worthy sailor sold a small property lie had inherited 1 
from liis ancestors, bought all the articles of primary 1 
necessity for colonisation, went on board Mio frigate 
Dart with his wife' and two daughters, doubled Tshant, 
crossed the Bay of Biscay, passed through the Straits 
of (iibraltar, entered the Mediterranean, roasted ilie 
shores of Africa, came off khmtellaria, arri\T*d at the 
38th degree of latitude, kiokcd abou^ him, and saw no 
more of the Island Julia there than on his own hand.’ 
The island had disariiioared the day btdbre, and i 
have never heard say^that any one has ever lic.ird it 
mentioned since. 

The two belligerent ])owcrs, Avho had made consider- 
able armaments, continued to sh^w their teeth for 
eighteen moiitlis ; then their grimace subsjdi-d to a 
bitter smile; at last, one fine day, they embraced each 
other, and all was over. , 

So much for our vera^lSous French historiaS.*. 

On the third day of our voyage, we came off 
Pantelhiria, a lofty island about thirty miles |in 
circumference, whicli is scon ^om a great distance. 
We passeif/very near it, and had a fine view of the 
broken liills and numerous ^a^illcs, covered with 
brushwood and olive-trees* avisIi seatt^irctl villages 
along the ridges. On thet south side there is* a line 
w'ood of chestnut and oak trees. There is a sni^ll 
town and a castle on the nortli-w'est end, with a very 
large church. It is at the head of a e(j>’e, wliich 
appears a tempting place to anchor, hut is not so in 
rcalit}', as it is open and bad liolding-ground. It w'as 
tantalising, however, to pass so noar^ and not be akle 
to land for a few hours to visit the curious crater 
which is at the summit of tlie higliest mountain. This, 
as we had been informed, is now an unfathomable lake ; 
near it arc boiling sulphurous springs. The population 
is said to be about 5000 ; a large propoftioii bojng 
convicts from Naples and Sicily, of which* kingdom 
the island is a dependency. 

Next day W’c encountered a very heavy gale from 
the north-west, wdiich blowing across the Gulf of Lj^m I 
for about 200 milc.s, uninterrupted by any land, is 
alw’aya acepmpanied by a great deal of sw’oll. It is 
called mistral or raDcstral, and is much drcatled liy 
Mediterranean seamen. We battled against it for a 


Jvhole da}^ but after carryfng away ^ a spanker-boom, 
two of our topsails, and variQtlB*dther littld thjpgs of 
les.s moinenf, our old refuge *of Aginara^being under 
our lee, we bore up for it,*and anchored at sunset. A 
quiet night was a groat ftreat after tumbling about in 
the w'^t in afl directions. Next day being fine, we 
set sail again witnout stayAg for second attack 
on the partridges, a second visit our friends the 
^ardiimns. That evening the mistral tUme *uii»agaiir 
stroijj^ than ever; and this time.w'e had to figliton^ 
agajhst it, w-hicli '\»c did until Saturday, wdien it 
suiUlenly. It w'ag quite curious to see it blowing a gal5, 
the sliip scarcely standing up under close-redfed*top-* 
safls, and not ten minutes afterwards rolling to the 
sw'cll w'itli the sails flappiiij, in .a*perfect calm. TJiese 
.'ire the ^icis8itlldes of lift- at sea. Wo werp not fifty 
miles from Nice, saw' distinctly the high land above 
it. and next day la}’ bee.'ilmod for hours within ten 
miles of onr port, but could not reach it. It was 
not until the ninth day after leaving Malta that wc 
anchored at an early hour at Villa Franea^that being 
the port of Nice for large vessels. Tlii^is a small 
town at the head of a narrow' bay, sepiyatcd from 
Kii'c »l)y a liigh hill, on the toj) of which is a large 
fort ; there is a fine light-house on the eastern part of 
tlu* entrance, w’ith a bright light revolving every half- 
minute. The hill wdnch separates Villa Franca from 
Ni(‘e IS called Mount Alban ; it quite protects the 
harbour from the wi«?t and north-wTst winds. In the 
north* are very high mountains; and to the cast, 
low'or ridges covered with oliv'i-grovcs and fruit-trees. 
The bay is .about a mHo deep, and nearly half a mile 
across. There are about 2000 inhabitants in the 
tow if, which is clean, and has a guy aiipcaranco from 
the houses tbeiiig white wiBi green jalousies. Thcre’is 
a small naval arsenal on tim west side of the bay,*aliff 
batteries above it. We ‘tainted the fyirdinian flag with 
twenty-one guns, and Wie salute was returned from 
their batteries. After tli^s wo set off to see N!bc, some 
pulling round in boats, others w’alking over the. hill 
— either wa;* takes from* half to three-quarters of an 
hour: lho‘<o pullihg round land inside a mole ^hichlias 
been run out on the eastern side of a hill, on which the 
old eastle ’of Nice stands, and w’liich sejiarates-Wie old 
from the new' towm. Witliiii the is a moderate- 
sized hasm, ill which vessels of any size unddi: 200 tons 
or so he fery smigly moored close to the quays. \ 
short w.alk along the sea-aide brings us to the pilblic 
promemyle— a double row of shofs, separated by a broad 
walk and an avmue of trees, w'ith the tlieatrc at one 
end, and, branching oti’ to the right, the principal 
square and two or three streets qf sliops. These lead 
t<) the bank's of the* river F'aglione, on the w'estehi side 
of which all the principal liotcis and lodging-houses • 
u.^ed by tlie Englisli are built. Thc» situation is very 
pleasant ; for altliougli*4lie river is but a narrow' stre.am 
w’indiiig along broad banks of stones, which it ha^ 
brought dowm, and may perhaps cover after heavy rains, 
yet the (|uays *aldng the banks form a pleasant sunny 
w'lilk, open to the south-east, and sheltered from the . 
nortli-west w'^ids by a ridge ;|f hilly land which extends 
4o * ome distance behind. All these houses are lofty, 
and arc gsiuTally let in flats, having a common entrance, 
as in il^iris ; the front rooms arc very cheerful and 
sunny, but tlie back, being open to the north, and kept 
all day in the shade, arc so chilly, that while one sits 
with open windows in the front rooms a flr^ is quite 
requisite in the back. We w'cre told that the dillerence 
of temperature in the daytime was often as much as 
40 degrees — not a desirable cliaflge for an invalid who 
has left England in search of an equable climate. 

Strolling along the streets, wc looked into shops of 
French books andprinft, and found an English reading- 
room, supplied with our daily papers. All the %igns 
on the shops arc French, and this language appears to 
be much more spoken by all classes than Italian. None 
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of the shops have; an;^lhin«f peculiar to the place, excepjfc 
those f>f the Kbenisles/vherc many very^jretty thiuf^s 
in inlaid wogil-wo^l^ are' to be seen. It may bo remem- 
bered how many specimens "of this work were in our 
Exhibition in 1851. AVo sAw in one shop a beautiful 
table, destined for the Exhibition - at Kew Yock, and 
others for a m t'lonal iXvhihition at J’aris. The mo^t 
'common articles f^,ro «’esks, boxes f(ir jjloves and cigars, 
*readi^(le8kS^ drinking-ciips, candlesticks, a^i card- 
, cases, made principally in olivc-Avood, or tig dydi^bhick 
* W some coinpositjon. 'Diis Avood< has the peculiarity 
di resisting heat, so that soup-turejY^s drinking- 
*cupa nuiy he made fioni it, M'hich are uninjured even 
hy very l.iot Avaler. AVhen ])repared, it is as black* as 
ebony, and forms a guod contrast vith the bright olive. 
The designs inlaid are various, hut mostly ligures of 
conn try -people or animals, cojned from drawings, and 
formed by inlaying on the ground of black fig-picees 
of lighter wood of various shades of colour. Nice is 
also famous for its scouts, prepared from \iolets and 
orange - floVers, wliich groAv in profusion in the 
environs: t}j:‘Se scents and candied fruits an* exported 
in considefThlc quantitii's. 

A great many English always reside at Xic'c during 
the winter, and our arri\al made some siaisation among 
them^ as no English niaii-of-Avar had h(*en then* for» 
several years, with the excei)tion of one flying*-A'isit of 
a steamer ; besides, anything is a novelty to ])Oople 
who have nothing to do in a jdaae where nothing is to 
be done, so we were most cordially accosted ])> num- 
bers of our countrymoi^ and the naval uniform became 
at once a passport to those e'<on wlio did not hap]ii*n 
to stumble upon old acquaintances. Some of us quite 
ft^ncied ourselves in London again, for at a dinner-party 
on tilt very day avc arrivecj, given hy the ■ Duchess of 
'SeJford, three of the fairest of London’s beauties — 
Lady GrosVenor, Lady Jocelyn, and Lady Iltrriet 
Hamilton, ivith the husbands ‘of the tivo former, both 
parents*\)f the latter, members of the Russidl family, 
and other well-known faei's — (piito transported us from 
Piedmont to Belgravia, ^f() one escafed invitation* 
from oiiV hospitable fellow-coiintryin'en. Oik* veteran 
wrote to our captain to come and dine with him, both 
‘on that day and the next, aceompanic'd hy any 
number of his^ ofijpers and almost ajl found thein- 
sC'iVCS engaged . to dinners and evTiiing-parties for 
,many'more days than we were to remain. ’ Of course, 
the time passed pleasantly enough, diversified by a 
drive up tok. a sort o^f miniature Alpine pqss, along 
the banks of the Paglione, near a Hiilding ealli*d the 
Chateau de Saint Andre. Eut the walk hack to Villa 
Franca by moonli.i^ht, after a pleasant dinner and 
evening-party, was, perhaps, tlie most ('leliglitful of 
all. The sharp clear bracing air ; the bright moon ; the 
quiet town, witlf its lights scattered dong the dark 
plain like daisies in a field ; ti:e rapid mount of the 
^liill at a race with liigh-spirited companions ; and a 
cheerful song and chorus wdiih* dc^vnding on the 
otlx?r side to the ship — will probab'iy he remembered 
by some of us long after otlier traces of our visit to 
Nice have vanished like many othei. rnemorie^i of 
th^ast. •' 

Too next day was to bo the last of » our stay, 
ship was crowded with visitors. Being small, 
toero was not much to shew our friends ; hut we did 
our best to make some return for the kindness wc 
had<^mec with. One party of young ladies, somewhat 
more frank than others, ansAvered our excuses by a 
laughing assurance, that ‘they did not come to sec 
the ship, but to ‘loot at the officers!* As may be 
supposed, this was not the party wdio liad t)ie fewest 
attendants from among us in their walk hack across 
the hill. Seen thus in fair corApanionship from Mount 
AlbVn, and lighted by a setting sun, few places in the 
world can offer a more lovely prospect than Nice. 
The distant headlands, stretching far out into the 


Mediterranean to the west; the shores of the deeply 
cuFA'cd bay ; 'die hills rising behind the town, and 
closing round it like the degrees of an ancient theatre, 
with deep ravines for the passages to the seats, and 
Avhite villas fev; spectators, the valley and town forming 
thc^arca,'tho shftre the proscenium, and the old castle 
rising from" the shore like some gray-liaired veteran 
a(‘tor addressing his audience ; the rich soil of the 
louer hills, ,;jovered Avith the olive, the orange, and 
lemon, Avith hero and there .a palm or a cypress, con- 
trasied A^itli tlii" bold barren mountains, behind, rising 
to sharply defined crests tipped Avith snow, and gilded 
by the setting sun — form a scene Avjiich requires only 
the female conujanionship a sailor so often sighs for, 
but A^^'li(•h Avas noAv not wanting, to be remembered 
as the perfeetioii of flu* picturesque. 

Most ul’ us met at the Opera in Ihe evening, after 
dining in diHi'rent places. It is a fine liouse, nearly 
as large as Di ary Lane, with five rows of boxes. A 
ifvely Erench A’^aiidevillt Avas first performed, and theii 
l)oiii7A'ttrs favo'aritt' Lnrin di Lammennoor Avas much 
better represented than one expt'cts to see it now-a- 
days out of London nr Taris. 'riie prima donna sang 
charmingly ; the baritone was exi ellent ; and the tenor, 
althougli with a failing Aoice, sang Avith great feeling, 
and received Ids fall share of applause. The house 
was Avell attended, many ladies w^earing their bonnets 
in the boxes ; and idl was over soon after ten, so 
that wo had time for a waltz and polka, and some 
good-bys Avith ou^. fair friends, before avc repealed our 
moonlight Avalk back to the ship. 

iNext morning, or, more correctly, later on the 
same morning, oar anchor w(is up again, and the good 
ship sailing out of port, A\dth one instalment of our 
fri(‘iuls, \'fh<) had come for a sail and a last good-by. 
We ('arried them off the town, m.hle a tack or two 
close to the publie-Avalks, with hundreds of people 
Av^tching our inoA'enKmts ; then the boats aa'O Averc 
toAMiig T\ere dronpi*d, ard look their fair cargoes to 
the sliore, AAdiile we bore up for (lenoa before a fair 
Avind, saluted hy many a AA'aving white handkerchief, 
and Avith expressions of regret among us, for once 
unanimous, that our stay had not been longer. More 
than one, tempor.inly galvanised by bright eyes, talked 
of leave and returning; but the sailor ‘loves and sails 
aAA ay,’ ami few siK^h sehemes are carried out. 

SMALL- S If O T. 

It is ,.v>ihcAvhat disheartening, after so much has been 
written, and said, and tlioiight, and hoped, about 
tlte ‘ Man*h of Tntellcet,’ and the efleet of that march 
in eliecking the tendencies and alleviating the horrors 
of Avar — it is somewhat disheartening to tjiink that aa'o 
are now ini the miO^t cT lids same war, giving and 
receiving A^munds and deafh, and employing lead and 
icon and steel for mutual destruction instead of mutual 
benefit. However, so it is; and the conviction that 
the Avar »is just, accompanies the certainty that the 
war is terrihlc. Bullets and shots are in men’s 
tl^oughts and in newspaper columns ; and if wo must 
read about such things, it is as well to understand 
what we read. Already many missiles of the war-field 
have been described. The Revolver and the Minic- 
rifle received a little elucidation in No. 619 of the 
soeond sAies of Chambers's Edinburgh Journal; the 
Shrapnefs and Sliclls in No. 10, the Lancaster-guns 
in No. 38 of this Journal, But the humbler missiles — 
the bullets and small-shot— arc not wholly unworthy 
of notice, especially in respect to the very curious 
way in which the last-named are made. ^ 

It is not easy for a quiet civilian to understand the 
technical terms Avhich military and naval men employ. 
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For instance, although a Newcastle manufacturer will 
give the name of shot to the little spjierical morsels 
of lead he prepares, the fighting-man giyos the samo 
name generally to the large as well as the small 
masses which he hurls against the <»neny^. There 
are, however, abundance of nanids to^ distinguish 
the different kinds when in actual exercise. The 
great guns, whether of bronze for land-service, or of 
cast iron for naval-service, or of wroifight iron— as 
some of the recent writer^ 4o the have sugtfcste<l 

— require iron masses to be fired from them ; and Ihcse 
iron masses receive di^erent names, a(‘cordiiig to 
circumstances. If tlie cannon i.'«ve]*v wide aij^d sli. . . 
and stumpy, it is a mortal — and tiie missiles fired 
from it are shells or bombs, or bombshells. If the 
cannon be somewhat long<T, it is a ho i/zrr, either a 
siege or field howitzer, according to its destination — 
apd hollow hoiritzir-^hclls are fired from it. If it be tet 
longer than a howitzer, it heeonvs ntnnnn, properly 
so called, or a f/un in familiar newspaper language- 
The field-gun, and the siege-gun, and the rampart- 
gun, however different in other respects, fire ofi' solid 
iron balls ; whereas the mortars and the howitzers 
fire off hollow iron shells, containing gunpowder only, 
or gunpowder and bullets, d’lie len«gth of tlie bore of 
a cannon is generally from eighteen to twenty-five 
diameters of the iron hall fired frim it; and a siege- 
cannon is somewhat about two hundred and fifty times 
as heavy as the ball fired from it. Ilarshot, as*dis- 
tinguislicd from round ^r H]dierical shot, are formed 
of two masses joined together hv an iron bf'r—and are 
intended to cut *down masts, sails, iLc. (^asishot or 
emmter-shot are (’ases filled willi J)ul]ets, stones, iron, 
and various fragments -they are ijvd to elear«tht‘ 
enemy’s decks, liy sweeping oft' tlie, luckiest* men wdio 
may he there emiiloyed. (liojK-^hni are arnall-shot 
tied up tightly in canvas-hags, somewhat cylindrical 
in shape, and about Is 4arge across as the bore of the 
cannon from whicli they are to be fired, ('hnin-shtf 
are two shots joined together h} a sliort piece of chain, 
which give them the character of ^JLcrrible ^irms wdiere- 
with to grasp an object in tlie enihrae»' of death. 
'VVlicii, therefore, the newspapers tell us that the 
Allies ‘poured in a :yolley of graf?e,’ or»that they 
or their enemies ‘shelled’ a battery, or employed 
‘canister,’ we may easily underatarul that each anj all 
of these jihrascs imply somejjiing more fearful than 
even the fearful cauiioii-ball. As the homh-feliells 
may contain any praiticajt^le amount of jiowdor and 
ball and iron fragments, and as the grajic-bags and 
the canisters have no otfier limit in size anri fulness 
than that of the piece of ordnaiiceVhich is to lire tl?cm 
off, the destructive power may be imagined^ 

Besides the family of great-guns — mortars, howitzers, 
field-guns, sicgc-gims, battery -guns, Laiieaster-guns, 
with their 42-pounders and OiS-pouiidors, and so ^rtli 
— there is the family of small-guns, muskets, fowling- 
pieces, carbines, blunderbusses, common rides, Minie- 
; rilles, needle-guns, common pistols, Colt’s revolvers, 
j &c. All these, instead of using iron balls, pro employed 
to fire leaden bullets. These bullets iwc cast in 
moulds, corresponding in size with the bore of the 
weapon. The spherical leaden bullets may vary from 
, a pound weight to an average of forty to the pound, 
or from Ij inches to J an inch in diameter; in 
actual practice, there may perhaps be about fourteen 
musket-bVillets to the pound, twenty carbine-bullets. 


.Hnd thirty-four pistol-bullets ;• but th6se numbers wiU 
•of course vary according to tjK\ ijiameter pf the bore. 
For making the best shot, the lead is liardeiftnl with 
a little tin, and weighted with, a little quicksilver. 
The arms of recent invi^ition; such as tlie Minie-ritles 
and the needle-guns, have slibtpf a peculiar shape; and 
these ‘require nioBlds other ^than sjjherical in cavity. 
Hut whether spherical or not, the ledden bullets aro 
•sent on their niAsage of slaitfehtor. The, soldier 
^augh^tluit ‘to hit a man in the midfile of J^fft body’ 
witjp a common musket-ball, the musket must be 
aiificd at the clu'sf if llic man be a certain numbei;of 
yards off; if at vS further distance, aim at the shoulder,; 
if a further, at the head ; it still further, idm at 
the top of the shako, making allowance in all these 
eases for the gravitating teiidoficy of the ball after it 
has left till* musket. Hut if the rifle be •substituted 
for ‘ llrown Hess,’ the common old musket, the point 
of aim must be nearer the ])oint to be hit, because the 
range is greater, and the course straighter ; and if the 
Minii* he substituted for the eommon ri^e, the angle 
of sight must b(* chosen still more closelv. 

The bullets with wiiieh (*artridges arNfillcd, belong 
to wliat we may t**rni tlie muskct-clas%. A mould 
e.'i'^ts them sixteen or twenty at a time ; they leave 
the mould strung togetlier, if such a simile be pardon- 
able, like strings of onions, and hoys separate the 
bullets from the string formed by the little adherent 
bits of load extending from one to another. One 
hullo/ is dropped ^ito each cartridge, together with a 
few drachms of gunpowder ; and tlie cartridge thus 
made is more usefi\^ to tne soMier than separate 
bullets and loose gunpowder. 

liut it is not wholly the scenes of the war-field that 
call for bjillcts and ^hot ; the more jieaceful scenes of 
wood and glade, and mointain and heather, cch 9 v i4h 
th<^ discharge of arms. Yet even hero death seems to 
be doing ins vork; fi'f if men are* not falling, snipes 
and woo<l-eocks are. The sportsman must* have his 
shot, and very good shot too: and it happens that the 
sportsman*!^ .shot are rtore interesting as examples of 
manufacture, tl wm the iron and leaden missik's used by 
the soldier. Small-shot, too, are iiseil for a few other 
purpose'' in tlie arts besides killing and >yQunding, * 
and Me think that a foM" particulars the career of a 
small-shot ittay not be iminteresrtng. • ^ 

One il the earliest modes of making Igad-shot • 
consisted in cutting up sheet-lead iiilo -narrow strip5 ; 
cutting tlics(3 strips again into little cubes or frag- 
meiit.s,* and M^<|rkiiig tlicm about between two flat 
stones until the fragments liad asnsumed somewhat of 
a globular form. Another method bore some resem- 
blance to»tlie pbfti on which bdys’ iiiarhlos are made: 
the small jneei's of lead, after being cut in any conve- 
nient way from the sheets, were shiakeii together in a 
bag, whereby eacli /fagmeiit was en.ihJi'd to rub off 
tlie irregularities of its neighbour, and iike the mem- 
bers of a soeial eoiiiiii unify- all enabled to civilise afid 
polish eaclfoflnr. A tliinl jilan, better still for Jarger 
shot, was that of easting in a mould — a process still 
adopted for jnuskel-hullels^ For tliis purpose a mould ‘ 
i^ einplojeiT, formed of two oblong pieces of brass 
hinged together at one eml. In each half are icveral 
hemispherical cavities, so arranged that when the 
mould is closed, the cavities form spherical hollows 
just the right si/e and shape for the shot ; small 
channels are left open to communicate with, these 
cavities ; and melted lead is poured through tho 
cliannels until the cavities are full. On opening the 
mould, the shot are extricatefl, aqd are soon finished 
by cutting off the asperities of the surface. The small- 
sliot, liowever, arc required to be made by some 
process mure expeditious than that of casting; and 
lienee the importance of the jiresent remarkably quick 
mode of mniiufaclure. 

A person named Watts lias the honour of a place in 
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all descriptions of the t{hof-n>anufacturc ; and he will 
probably continue Jo enjoy that honour, unenviablcf 
thouplf'it may be in some* of its particulars. The story 
runs thus : Once upon a tipio, somewhat more than 
seventy years ago, a plumber named Watts, residing 
ill or "near Bristol, oh^ai^ied a ])atent for the manu- 
facture of shot by a pro(^"ss wliioli ic said to ha\^ been 
. suggested to tea mind in a dream. The method 
consisted# in pourhig fiiolten lt*arl ffom a considerable' 
heigh tf^n order that, while falling, it might cJiJ int^ 
flejiaratc globules, ot shot. JTc is further rcportlU to 
hate made an experiment from the lower of the chwiteh 
of St Mary Redclift’, !\t Bristol, whielrwas satisfactory. 
ITo dotained a patent, ^\liieh lie was fortunate enough 
to dispose of for the sum of L.lOjOOO. But now eomes 
the dark side of the ‘story. lie knew how to obtain 
money hoilUurahly, hut not how to spend it judiciously. 

‘ TTc appropriated his L.l 0,000 to the formation at Clifton | 
of a crescent, on so grand a scale that the money was all 
swallowed np in the excavation and foundation-walls, 
leaving the^ houses of tlie crescent existing nowhere 
hut on paper and in the briiins of the projector. 
Thereupon undeveloped creseent obtained the 
expressive itfiine of Watts’s tolly. Such is the legend. 
Whether tliis legend is coloured in any of its parts or 
not, tlie Ghot-graiiulation appears to have been due to 
Watts. 

The very remarkable system whereby shot — that is, 
small-shot for pistols, and muskets, and fowlingpieees 
— are nov.’ made, -whether devised^^iriginally by Walts 
or not, requires a great perpendicular height f()r its 
due nuiuagcment. On the banl^s of the Thames there 
is a lofty tower originally built for this purpose, near 
AVaterloo Bridge ; hut iu the north of England, another 
ooKtrivance of a curious kind is adopted. The shafts 
6£.C(iar-pits arc o(*casionallyCi])aiidone<l, whin the old 
I seams of coal are worked out, and the shaft, remains, 

I although useless fOr its original purpose. Is'ow, such a 
, ) shaft, if*not too deep, ^vill constitute a capit<il sliot- 
•I shaft, as a substitute for a *f'hot-to>ver. Ncweastlu- 
j upoii-Tyne happens to be will located in respect to 
' this matter, for it is the place to whieli, all the rich lead 
is brought from the Alston district — on tlie confines 
of Yorkshire, Durham, and Chimberland— for conversion 
into saleable foryis ; and it is surrounded on » very side 
by^ coal-pits, some ‘At ^^hich are ahandof.ed for their 
original purpose, and are available in ai(\ of shot- 
making. Soit'C of the large establishments in and near 
this town have the ttj([ui.sitc working-apparatus for 
extracting silver from lead, for casting or rolliifg sheet- 
lead, for making Avliite-lead, for malcmg red-lead, for 
making shot, and for other maimfaeturing processes 
wherein lead is the* principal material operated on. 
But the little shot are tlie only products here demand- 
ing notice. , 

Supposing that a desertid coal-pit bv available, and 
that this pit is sixty or eiglity yards deep, by six or 
seven feet in diameter ; tlie moutli of the pit, closed 
over for safety, with the eveeption of a small square 
hole in the centre. Over this opening a tripod is sup- 
ported, at about a yard from tlie ground; and in its 
turn tins tripod supportsSi kind of cobliider or pir-^ 
forated metal pan, the perforations in wliiv h c^rre.spoiid 
. in size with the kind of shot to bo made. Tlie sn^allest 
holes, for the smallest shot, are about oiie-sixteentli of 
an inch in diameter ; from w hich minimum there is a 
gradation of tw’elvc or fifteen sizes, up to the shot onc- 
' fifth or one-sixth of an inch in diameter. The shot arc 
not made entirely of lead ; a small percentage of 
arsenic is added, to harden the lead, and to enable the 
shot more readily to a-ssunie a spherical form. Near 
the tripod is a small furnace, in whicli the tw o metals 
arc melted. A little of the sciivi or dross from former 
meltirgs is laid over the holes in the colander, to sepa- 
rate the molten metal into distinct little streams. A 
workman, provided witli a ladle, pours molten metal 


from the furnace into the colander; and presently a 
bystander will^ see a brilliant shower of silvery rain 
descending from the holes in the colander into tho 
abyss below'. ' Now’, it is just at this juncture that the 
philosophy of shot-making presents itself for notice. 
The object in ^iew is to granulate the lead — that is, to 
separate tlie, fluid mass into a number of little globules, 
all distinct, and all spherical. When this system w'as 
first adojitcd, the drops of molten lead fell into a vessel 
of water ahi^ost close to the under surface .of the 
colander; but it was foiim] that, although the drops 
were cooled into*sliot by this ■««ud(len imiriersion in cold 
w'ater, the shot w’erc distorted and sadly misshapen. It 
W'as here that Watts’s dream«* if it was a dleam — gave 
him tht advantaj/b: iTe dreamed that b}' greatly increas- 
ing the distance between tlie colander and the water, 
the drops, rotating in various directions as they fell, 
might assume a splierical form bi'fore the instant wdien 
the sudden chill solidified them. By .adopting a descent 
of, some 200 feet or so, this object is attained. Every 
little eireiimst‘in»*e coiiiKaded with tlie process, aflbets 
the probability or in*tprobabilit3' of the drops reaching 
the W'ater in the riglit sliape; the ratio of arsenic to 
lead, the temperature of tlu‘ melting, tlie nature of the 
la^er placed over tlie holes in the eolaruler, tlie thick- 
ness of this layer, the qn.intitj' of molten metal poured 
into the colander at one time, the depth of the pit — all 
are iniiiortant. 

But with all the care lliat can he taken, ‘lame .and 
imiKitent’ •shot make tlicir appearance, and the& > must 
be separated from ‘the good shot ; for the direct course 
of .a missile di'pends inliinatcly on the syiimietry of its 
sliape. Tn the first jdaci*. w hen siweral hundredweights • 
of shot ha^e collected in a pool of W'ater at the bottom 
of the pitj^a man is lowereil by ro])es, and be sends up 
the shot iu baskets or other vessek?. The shot are 
spread out on iron plates, lieated from beneath, and arc 
speedily dried ; an(>a series of siftings bring tliern into 
gremps ai^^ording to their sizes, sieves being employed, 
wliosc perforation^ eurrespond with the sizes of tho 
*resi)ectivo sliol. Then ensiuvs one of the prettiest and 
most singular processes w'liich we know' in manufac- 
tures — tlie separation of tho goa 1 from the misshapen 
shot. An iron table i'N j)repare(l, the bed of which is 
as flat ;ind smooth as jiossible; and this table can be 
tilted up at one eiiil, to give any desired angle to the 
surface. A handful or a shovelful of shot are placed 
ou the iqfper end of the table, whence they can roll 
down to the low'cr end. Tho shot, W'liieh have a true 
sj»lieiieaJ •.liapoj roll in a straight course down the 
inclinetrsurface of the tal;le, and fall into a box at the 
bottom ; hut tliose w'hich are Avanting iu due sphericity 
de^'cnd irregularly, tending now to one side, and now 
to the other, and reacJdiig the low'cr eilge the table 
after a soniewduit tortuous '^'ourse. Now'jPihe conse- 
quence is this: the good *hbot‘ descending regularly, 
acquire^ increased momeiilu,vi, and dart off into a box 
at some distance from the low'cr end of the table; 
wncreas tlie bad sliot, descending irregularly, gain 
\ery little momentum, and fall into a nearer box. 
The anglJ of inclination given to the table is just 
sufficient to insure tins separation betw'ocn the good 
an^ had bliot. If too nmcli inclined, many of the bad 
shot would dart off to thc'distant box; if too little 
inclined, many of the good shot would drop into the 
near box. This is really a very scientific application 
of one of the well-know n laws of dynamics. 

A little ^(lore lias yet to bo done. The shot have a 
kinVl of ilqad silvery-white .appearance; but sportsmen 
.and other shooters liavc a liking for a neat polished 
blackish .appearance. This is imp.artcd by means of 
bl.ack-lcad — wliich, by the way, is no lead at all, only 
cjirhuret of iron. The shot, wdth a litild powdered * 
black-lead, arc put into a kind of churn: they are 
rotated for a considerable time, until they become still 
more spherical, and the black-lead rubbed 'into their 
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surfaces. Finally, they are tied up in baprs contain- 
inf? twenty-eight pounds each, and thus they rojich t^e 
market. 


MARETIMO. • . 

CHAPTER XVII. • ^ 

THK COMMA?lDAJJT I-EARNB THAT MFi: IS VOT MONOTOXOl'S. 

Signor Girolamo hi Georgio, commapilant of the 
island and fortress of Maretimo, li.'ul bccnMistnrbccl in 
the tranquillity, or rather flie atasnatHin of his life, 
since wc last introduced him to our readers. To all 
outward appearance, his position was unchanged ; b' 
was his daily round of conduct. Tlit cause o# dis- 
comfort was a hidden one. ( )iie of the most wonderful 
attributes of man is conscience, whicli, according to 
conventional speculators, ever remains a\\ .dee, kceiiing, 
therefore, wc must suppose, the good in a st.ito of 
perpetual delight, as the evil in a staje of perpetual 
torture. Retribution, however, do(^s not in the real 
world seem to follow so rapidly on criine as tliis view 
would lead us to believe. (4reat evil-doers have grown 
fat in success, have been comfortable in mind and 
body, sleeping w'cll, and preserving a serene brow ; 
have built ])alaces, have written madrigals, have nursed 
children, and talked seriously of their own virtues. 
But a time comes — perhaps in some half-century, for 
villains are occasionally tough-lived—wheii tla* profits 
of sin have been dissipated, when the end of life drav|s 
ifigh ; above all, when punishment is threatened. The 
bill of vengeance becomes due. There is nothing so 
humiliating to the human mind, as tlie idea of ‘wicked- 
ness perpetrated in vain, ricasuros past seem nothing 
but the foil of suHerings to eonie. /Then eonscienee 
indeed starts up as an intestine enemy, and willi^not by 
any means be quieted. • 

The commandant had reached this jieriod about tlie 
time of AValter’s arriv.al in tlie island. No one around 
him, not even JMosen, v^io penetraterl so inanj^ things, 
knew that any great ivproaeli winghed upon Ins con- 
duct ill times past. Yet certainly this wais the case, 
lie began to deebno from his usufil solenAiity and 
haughtiness ; at time's sought, at other times sliuniied, 
the company of bis fe llow-ereatnres, irregularly. ]»y fits 
aiKl starts. 'J'he principal* inhabitant of the ^flk 4 e of 
San Simone was an ohl fishennan, who had attained, 
by means lawful or otherwise, something like t ase iA 
eircumstanec^^f and could consei/^iently he .associated 
with. This jpersonage, named Justo by his parents 
rather than by society, w^s mlw ii\vited alrno.-^t every 
evening to the castle, and kep^ftherc late, und^er presence 
of playing backgammon anil card'-. Tie, accordimrly,i 
became spectator of some singular scenes. Tlie roiii- 
mandant, even wdicn fortune favoured Iiimf would 
freqiumtly start up, knock the hoard oil* the table, 
or scatter the pack abroad, uttering c\clamatioii| 
seemingly addressed to invisible persoiLs. At aiiyrati*, 
when Justo followed the direction of his host’s eyes, 
ho saw that they were fixed on the wall at the darkest 
end of the room. What Signor Girolamo said con- 
veyed no information wdiatevcr ; he simpl^ denied 
the fact with more or less energy; hut wliat fact, 
remained my-sterious. Tlie impression left, however, 
was that his denial was not sincere, but merely protec- 
tive! Justo on these occasions was much alarmed, 
and wished tl^at his visits might cease ; hut he was in 
awe of the commandant, and dared not question him, 
or refuse his invitations, whicli resembled commands. 


• Once or twice, the soldiers on ^ard were attracted 
by cries proceeding from Signqf Gfrofamo’s ’chaiaher; 
hut when they went to sec what wu^ the matter, were 
received with anger, or puj off with the pretence that 
some suspicions sound had dlstairbcd light slumbers. 
Carlo Mosca bcgan»at length auspec^ that all was 
noi right; and of course listened, ana watched, but. 
learned nothing. (Inc night Justo cam<3 mill*5»»later '' 
tliai\,u^fml, and went away immediately. On returning 
fromjflie gate, whilhfr he had gone with the pasa-worij, 
the jailer jiassed thy the door of the commandant’s , 
chamber — left open by accident — and saw him ^itli 
frightened look and jiallid cheeky engaged irf reading 

• letter. Guriosity overcame discretion, and Mo.sca 
entered. To his snriirise his steps were not heard, 
and he approached near enough to sec that the letter 
was only signed witli a large C. At that moment, 
however, tlu* commandant, perceiving that he was not 
alone, started up, and sei^/ing the eaves-dropper by the 
throat, hurled him away with tremcndim.i violence. 
Then seeming overcome by terror, he said in a half 
insinuating way : 

‘ The words are very enigmatienl, are tliey not ? ’ 

‘ I did not read tliein,’ replied Mo.sca trembling, and 
stooping to pick up his night-cap. 

'riiis ^appeared provable, and tlie eommaiidant, re- J 
covering his presence of mind^ sternly dismissed the ’ 
man, with a threat to ipiit him under arrest if he 
were not lirciimspect for the future; hut always 
reiiiaiited uncertain whether or not his secret had beeji 
discovered. • ^ 

Mosca liqd seen nothing hut what we have said. He | 
meditated, however, on ^lis eireums^anee, and eanio 
to the conclusion tliat some jiowerful jier.son interested 
in Paolo’s fate w^as endeavouring to corrupt the com- 
mandant. Htre was a fiew incentive to 'vjgilance. 
Altliougli scarcely yet able to totter without the 
a<sir>tance of a slii'k about the dark corridors of the 
prison, he 'v'«iU-lied unceasingly for somc^new iiicRcation 
of AA lint he co.tsidered a eoiispirae^* against*liimscl^; 
and tlie oi'oipation thus given him' M'as probably one J 
of the ri-asons ^^]ly Paolo had so much leisure left to | 
make his jireparations for escajie? Thus time passed ; | 
and at length the Ifng-looked-for morning of the fifth of ) 
June brightened over the Archipelago of the .Egades. 

It was a brilliant dny. The vast^rocks of ^larotimo 
itself rose solid and opaque in grim reality above the 
fortress, and all the lines and slojfs of the steep 
descent to the yellow hiiftch and the scattered hamlet, 
j apparently deserted by its inh.ahitant.s, were .sliarp and ,, 
almhsl painfiiljy ^lii^tinct. But lieiond, tlie landscape 
seemed to heeoriie vague and uncertain, from the 
excess of light noiired oviw it. The sea w'as so traiij- 
parcifl as to lx* almost mvib^ilUe, looking like another 
sky of unf^thom.ihle blue below ; and the numerous 
boats aj«d galleys that, gaily decked out as if for a 
festivity, were eoniing from Marsala towards the strait, 
seemed to float in mid-air. The tall-peaked islands ' 
and the mountain - ranges of Sicily w'ore liglMy 
.sketched, ns it were, on a vapoury background, and 
touched here and there wdtli gold. The moody com- 
mandant stood on his firm island-citadel, gazing forth 
on this scene, that seemed unreal from very brightness, 
the figure of Man buried* in gross reality, yearning in 
vision towards the gaudy regions of fancy. '* 

A boat had appeared coining from Favignana in the 
morning, but had long been withheld by the calm. 
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Now and then probably a slight, putt’ of wind played 
Acro^ tho surfafce t)f tlio water, for tlio j^eat lateeu-sflil 
belliecl out : but progress was mostly made by a full 
conipleineni of oafs. . It was after mid-day when the 
boat, drew near the beadle Signor (.lirolamo, whom 
any new incident disturbed, liad a 'hundred times 
examined it "^'Kh his 4“lesuop(‘ A\Athout being able to 
• make out anything VVlieii ho saw the sentinel ‘at 
"’■'the ^ntiing*^)laee present arms, he knew that so|^ie 
distinguished pers^m liad arnved. 

' ,;The Marehese Relrnonte, for it, was ho, acooin^nied 
by a single attendant, slowly ascended the stoop path, 
an(i wifs -met lialf-wjry by the eomimlhdant. The meet- 
ing of these two men to a casual observer might have 
Seemed that of indifferent persons ; hut iii reality the 
marches^ was comi)ellG<l to exert all his self-command 
to he able to look calmly on one whose presence 
reminded him of the most painful period of his life — 
a memory not unaeeompaiiied by rc'seiitmeiit or con- 
tempt ; and he was indeed so troubled, that he did not 
notice tho constrained, uneasy, and anxious manner of 
Signor Gi^himo, which iiiiglu’ olliervise lunt^ received 
some interpretation. Tlie words exchanged at first 
were merely of formal poiitene'»s, and it was not until 
the marehese and the eonimandant nere aloiu* witliin 
the fortress together, that the former, Avho sat down, 
and allowed his host to stand before him like a lackey, 
said : 

‘ I come to receive in person j'onr report on tho state 
of this prison.’ 

‘ Paolo di Falco,’ rf^nlicd the commandant, knowing 
what was meant, Ms still inr the cell v here we were 
obliged to put him after his last act of insnl)or<lination.’ 

‘ This hypocrisy,’ said the marehesv* ctmtem])lb()nsly, 
^is useless now, (lirolamo. lie refused, and still refuse's, 
** I suppose, to eomjdy witli^lhe conditions o/fered.’ 

* lie lias neveir asked for a second inb'rvK-w,’ \k'as the 
reply, ‘and my instructions 'A ere not to see him until 
furthdV orders.’ 

There was a long time of silence. The marehese, 
with his brow in bis band, A'liiaineil Ihijpkiiig; and 
comnuHidaiit, who had feaired, he sbareely knew wdiy, 
that this visit boded ill to }iiin.self, having drawn a long 
breiK’r., as if relieved from a mighty weij^ht, went to 
the window, tncl^waited patiently for furllier notice. 
•Both tfiesc men, however, were not ' present in Ibc 
saloon of that fortified house, but far .‘fway in time 
and place, 'thinking with very diflerent feelings of an 
incident that had coToured all their subsequent life. 

At length the marehese said tliatilie wished to speak 
to the Prisoner; and in a short time, a.s we alri*ady 
know, he was face, to face with Ijaolo in his cell. This 
was*the first time th.at these two men, vdiose fortunes 
were so mingled by chance, who had iiillieted so much 
suffering one <in the other, had r. d, except for an 
instant. Tlie first impulse *P’at .line to Paolo was 
now, once for all, without waiting for knowledge of tlie 
reasons of this interview, to empty hi.s heart of .tccu- 
mulated reproaches, and avenge hiinsclf, in word.s at 
least, for a whole year of misery. BiP there was somc- 
tliing in the eountenaiif c of the marclx>'e that withheld 
h\pi— not friendship, not c-onipassion, not relciiting : 
it was that, as it were, beneath those feat ii res, ravnged 
by time and passion, lie could sec the faint (rntline of 
other features, in the presence of which no evil senti- 
ment could visit him. Angela shone through her 
father upon Paolo’s soul, as if a star were to send down 
its kind rays tlirongh a tempestuou-s night to some 
wayfaref in search of a path. 

After a little hesitation the young man, looking 
down, said : 

‘ I little expected the visit of my ’ 

Enemy,’ suggested the iharclicse, noticing that he 
paused. 

‘ My father-in-law,’ .said Paolo firmly. 

It was impossible that these two unbending natures 


sliould meet without a conflict. This word forced tlie 
marehese to begin the colloquy in a more hostile spirit 
tlian be had intended. He had always chosen to assume 
that Ills daughter’s marriage, from the circumstances 
under which it took place, was null .and void. Angela’s 
rosistanac ha*l bnfllcd him in the .attempt to obtain the 
s.aficlion oi the law for this strange view ; but he had 
never deigned to speak of wh.at li.aJ happened, except 
as an intiigne in which the affections of a foolish girl 
had lieen w)>n by a reckless adventurer. 

i No ! ’ exclaiuu'd he violently ; ‘ never shall the son of 
that wret(‘li call me by such a name lieyond the walls 
of this dungeon. The old spirit is gone, young man. 
Yon know that there is ‘-an impassahte line drawn 
bet ('ll iiH — aj?liiie of blood; and yet, because I am 
powerful anil yon suffer, you crawl across it towards 
me under proteeiion of a sham title wliicli you tried 
to steal, hut which law knows nothing of.’ 

‘This is the first time, m.archese,’ replied Paolo, his 
•eyes kindling .as he drew up to his full height, and met 
the glance of his porseenior— ‘ this is the first time yon 
h.ave accuseil me of cringing. Flow many ofilTS have I 
spurned ! AVhat brilliant promises — probably intended 
to he broken-- ha\e I turned from with scorn ! Y^ou do 
not believe wliat >ou say, hut seek a reason for wreak- 
ing vengeance on my head for an offence which was 
perhaps never committed by him who is now no 
more.’ 

The two men — equally stern, equ.ally obstinate in 
their idea of ri^ht — having exi'hanged these words of 
defiance, felt that in that tone it was impossible the 
yiter\iew should proceed. Each, though considering 
himself deeply injured, had a strong motive for mode- 
ration; and it was not exlraordiiiary, tliereforo, that 
the mandiese, instead of noticing tlie violent outburst 
of Paolo, jierhaps admiring his oourage, replied in a 
mild voice : 

, ‘ We have other words to exchange, young man, 
than wunls of recrimination. Listen to me well. This 
is the first tftne we *liave met, and there can be 
between us no motive for personal hatred. When I 
look on yon, I feel that the oblig.ation of a feud is a 
severe one. As long as youftejit out of my p.'itli, did 
T fry to harm yon ? Jhit 3'oii liavc taken my daughter 
from me : that is a venial fault, jam will say, which 
most men forgive in six months. J have punished you 
h> iiiiprisomiien< ; but if, P.aolo di Kalco, if forgetting 
the irrevocable past, T could exclaim •‘Y’^on arc free, and 
Angela is yqnrs,” would not all that has passed seem 
])u1,. i* Vroublesome dre.am, nud might I not win your 
affection ? ’ 

^ ‘ Pelicvc me, sir,’ cxcl.iiiiied Paolo, starting forward, 
deceived by these wprds, ‘that if your generosity’ 

The marcliese’s cold hand, which h.ad seized, 
thrust him back, and a ^ glance of 'Jeadly hatred 
interrnptL^l hi.s words. 

‘ Solituc^e lia.s made yivi mad,’ said Ikdnionte bitterly. 
i ‘ Where, hut on tlie stage, have you seen these silly 
reconciliations patclu d up on the heels of discord, before 
the fl'iv h of anger lias left tlie cheek, or the fire of 
hatred gone from the eye ?’ 

‘Y’'ou have come, then, to apply a new kind of 
tiorture?’ inquired I’aolo, sitting down and folding 
his .arms, as if prepared to suffer whatever might be 
in store. 

‘You cheat yourself, and blame me,’ replied the 
marehese. ‘When I tell you, as plainly as words can, 
Jthat yocr only crime is that you are your father’s son, 
and that, this wiped out, the p.altry persecution you 
have PufTered from me would be but the zest of future 
liappiness, your weak nature leads you to believe wo 
arc actors in an idyl of milk .and honey. I am not 
cruel, and wish you no harm: why am I obliged to 
say so ? Has this been a prison of imnisjiment to you ? 
Is not the key always withiA reacli of your hand ? 
Say but the word wliich gives me back" my daughter, 
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anti forth into the world even with my blessing, 
■which I will try to utter !’ ’ • • 

Paolo was silent. 

‘1 cannot bend to you if I would,’ continued the 
marchese, his eyes glaring wildly. ‘Tl*e styi of the 
man who made me miserable, even Vcrc 1 to sham 
forgiveness, wouM not be safe from my sudden wrath. 
What ! liave you no understandijig ? Must 1 tell you, 
that even the thought of your happintvs with my 
daughter well-nigh drives me mad ? Woflld you dare 
to embrace lies in my pi« sehcc? Woislii you dare to 
touch her ringlets — dare to exchange indolent hiniles 
with her — dgre to lead bej from my sight ? Do you 
not fear that an old ingn, wdtk mind soniewh 
unsettled, goading himself with thoughts of joy 
snatched from him by you — for you seem to bt' j^our 
fallior as he was tium — do you not fear ^hat some day 
amidst paternal smiles should break forth a grin of 
liatred ; or that, w'andering through silent corridors a^ 
night, lashed by imagination, he should come to mingle 
blood with your joy, and then lakc»refiig(‘ in death or 
insanity ? There are dreadful mysteries in life. Paolo, 
which you do not know, because you arc 3 oung.’ 

The Prisoner now, for the tirst tiim*, understood 
the depth of the gulf that separated him from the 
marchese. Nothing could till it up ; no reconciliation 
^vas ])o8Sible. lie looked forward, therefore, with 
I impatience to the end of this ])ainful interview, fearing 
it might be prolonged beyond the time appointed tor 
his flight. But he had other things «till more terrible 
I to hear. 

' The marchese, W'hosc eyes had flislanl vsith insaAe 
brilliancy wdiilst he reveyded the real state of his 
feelings towards Paolo, suddenly recovered hi in si If, 
and collecting liia thoughts, came to tlic real object 
of his visit. lie related all he knew of the osca])e of 
Angela from Naples, dowui to her arrival in Sicily ; 
and without waiting for Paolo’s cvjirossions of surprist', 
went on speaking rapidly and* loudly, ^s if t('afful tliat 
reflection might bring on repentance, and proeeciled 
to say : 

‘ 1 do not yet know Jiow this disobedient daughter, 
travelling like a gipsy in the c’oinpaii^’' of strange men, 
perhaps known to you, fared during the first davs of 
her arrival. They tell me she W'as wounded in a night- 
skirniish between soldiers and the# banditti she has 
chosen for companions. But her ]mnishinent was not 
to end there. She is now a jirisoiier witli the Black 
Band ; and her life will^ he forfeited >f the* ransom 
asked be not paid.’ * * 

I’aolo, bewildered at first by tins announcement, 
soon recovered presence of mind to say, almost wiAi 
a smile : ’• 

‘But cven^if other wealthy friends arc absimt. her 
father will buy her freedcAn.’ • ^ , 

‘Her wealthy friend,’ replied the marchese sternly, 
‘the madcap Knglishman, if he h‘* wcaltlij^, wlib was 
accomplice in her flight, has, it seems, been separated 
from iier. IVrhaps be lias tired of this disgraceful 
adventure.’ • 

The young man felt certain that the wliole truth 
was not told him. If Walter had left Angela, it couUl 
at an3rrato only ho to effect the deliverance of her 
husband. 

‘This news seems to touch you but slightly,’ said 
the marchese bitterly— perhaps be was angry that his 
daughter should be so little cared for. ‘There is more 
to come.* Then he related, with every circiyii stance 
likely to introduce despair into Paolo’s mind, tlie real 
posifion of Angela, the claims of the Black Band, the 
determination of the government to allow one victim 
to be made ; and concealing bis promises to Bianca — 
speaking true without knowing it — declared that after 
the banditti liad been wearied out by long negotiation, 
they were to be surrounded on all sides and extermi- 
nated. Many men, less impulsive than the marchese, 


rjorc masters of tbemsel’fes, ^ithput the morbid 
yearning for vengeance that sonletimes made'him mad, 
have, when excited by passion, o,\hibited the same 
mental phenomenon that *pjade liim now calumniate 
hirnsolf. Speaking from* emo|ions which he liad 
suppre.'-tfed, in^ an ^nnatural character wldch he had 
asfjunifd for a moment and quftted, yetfleceiving him- 
self at the time, as he deceived hi# licnrcr, the pnhapp/, 
f:*her <^\claimed with a ferocity wliiclt visitcii him 
aftcrviiirds in vcngrlul pangs of remotse : 

‘ I^loved my diAightcr as long as she was n>y 
daughter. What ^natters her fate to me, now that 
she has fil'd into another family, liiJ applies tfio sweet 
name of f.ithcr to the shade of him who hunted me 
from riiy hapiiincss? Have 1 i^t often wished her 
dc.nl ? Have 1 not often prayed tliat slie should be 
snatched from the sphere in which she becomes con- 
fused vMth the objects of my hatred, to one wdiere she 
will forgive even thchC thoughts? 1 tell you, Paolo di 
Palco, that if we part (*r(‘ 3011 have yielded, that 
innoeent 1)1o«m1 — innocent hut for your maeflin.ations — 
will he on 3 our head as tiell as upon this.% 

A tempest of agony sw^ept over the mini! of Paolo, 
and liji i moment Ixait all liis energies to the earth. 
He was about to give wa3' — to consent to tlv? word 
whii'h would make him a villain, and^brand vVngela 
with shame — but sutl(jenl3% amidst the gloomy terror 
of his thoughts, there seemed to rise a form of hope, 
that oneouraged liimVith smiles, and turning to the 
inareln^se, he upbraided him wdth a look only, and said 
sadl3’' : » 

‘The will of Heaven F)e accomplished. 1 cannot do 
what ask.’ 

The father, repressing an expression of involuntaBy 
adniiralion, •turned away, jind without another V^rd 
relircil from Hk* tall to hasten— a& Paolo by a kind of 
rev'ef.Ition secmied to knq^w— back to Sicily to struggle 
for his daiigliter’s liberty, as if his love for ^er had 
never been checked, as if*he did not mean to consign 
her. as .soon as she was v^ithin his arms, to the same 
widowed misil'y :i^ before. 'J'hcre are few oppcytiinitios 
of penetrating the mysteries of such natures, wdiich only 
reveal a part of themselves in tlic painful struggles of 
life, and iPwv'^ deserve coininiseration even v^fTtTri they 
«eein to lahourtto earn hatred. Wl»?wSs thls^Spcranza 
— the jirom^seof wlio.se love made a man of that stam^, 
not new to alTeetion, believe in an oartljly paradise,* 
and despair like a fallen angel i^dien deprived of it? 
\N hat iiKMiner t)F woman w'as she? Fair iTi form, cer- 
tainly, and sweet fh speech, they say — the cynosure of 
the inii)a'>''ioned. Beyond this we know nothing, save 
tliat the nianlicse w >s received int© her secret thtiiights 
— was allowed alone to linger with her in the twilight 
orange-grove — to frame for her car iq words the emo- 
tions that troubled him. Some people remembered the 
svveetne''S of lier smilcCwlnch had a strange power of 
fascination. But or(linar3'' beaut3'' is invested with*| 
arhitr.ir3' privih^e-i 1)3’^ those vi ho adore it. Speranza 
may have been nothing hut a lovely girl, willing to* he 
married.’ Take away the glory w liieh we project aroupd 
the W'orins we itive, and there Remains nothing ofttimes 
hilt fresh and pleasing mortality. Yet we are willing to 
believe tliiA Speran/a was more than this. Some rude 
shepherds, who from the rocks towards Syracuse saw 
the wreck in w hich she perished, say that she stood on 
the doomed vchscl as calnily as if she had been an angel 
which had but to spread its wings and fly away;*and 
according to reports common and believed in Sicil}’’, 
though no one knew who could* he so well informed, 
she had met death cheerfully as a retuge from violence 
—swooning away into the waters without a struggle - 
a prayer and a smile upon her lips. 

Jhit tradition always hallows its favourites. We must 
apeak of her chiefly from the love which she inspired— 
its depth and its endurance. Like faith in religious 
reformers, who wield the AVord, not the sword, and 
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Rovern tlie .souls of nicrf by the emanations of tlie][r 
own «oul!!l, the senftme^U she left behind in all hearty 
that approat'hed irfereMsed and btreifgthened with 

time. Wherever the seed Ibll, it germinated ; and her 
memory, like a choicp Powtr, was preserved in many 
a secret mental recess ; but wit^ various tipts that 
reflected thenlailves ardUnd. Bianca’s mind, naturally 
glowing with contrasted hues, was softened by the 
' prcsqirco of t^iis principle of harmony ; whilst the tUs- 
eased imagination of the murchcse, distorting iKJ form 
^nd corrupting all colour, was filled by a \''n(le 

rosy light, as when morn stoops ovc^^ a sleeping land- 
* scape, how stained Uy ruddy flashes, such as can only 
burst from some telluric forge where Cyclops groan 
and labour. There \^cre those in Sicily a\ ho had sainted 
this Avonvin in their imaginations; and who, judging of 
Belmonte’s grief by the value of Avhat he had lost, took 
Jiis part against Paolo, on Avhoin they charged as a 
heavy sin, that to gratify a selfish fancy lie had recalled 
this old man to the burning jiassions of the world, just 
when he might have found consolation in piet^ and 
repentance/^ ' 

These, kowcA'cr, were refinements Avhieh the j'oung 
man Avould not Ikia'c admitted. According t^) liiin, 
love liQd the power to hind and loosen eA'erything in 
this world ; amlAAluai he heliewd, as lie w\as sometime'^ 
forced to do despite filial affection, the accusations 
against his father’s memory, lie tried to justify what 
had been done by the irresistibh poAver of Speranza’s 
bcaut 3 ^ The candle cannot blame the moth th.at ex- 
tinguishes what eoiisuraes it; and if Semele’s embrace 
had left the Avorld ,Io\eless, '*ier mcinor}" Avould have 
been accursed, not his. Thus did he sophistieally 
(jxcuse himself for revering the father whom most 
,^men 'spoke of with scon’ and for havhig in some 
measure imitated his ex'araple. 

Let us alloAv liini his illusion, as he had Suflen.U for 
it; and admire the desperateS^esoh’C* with AA'liicli, Iiaviiig 
sjicnt some minutes in Aveiiping over the misfbrtuiies 
and suflerings of Angela — Ave are not ashamed to con- 
fess tlufl the tears fell fast along his chocks — he suddeiilj^ 
said to himself: ‘Courage; let me free, and she cannot 
remain a captive.’ And stifling vain fear and sorrow, 
begarr^atinly to review for tlie last time 1^‘s prepara- 
tions for cscjqA?. * JT'he presence of the yiarchese, w hom 
Re succeeded in thinking of merely as an instrument, 

» seciifcd to him favourable : it Avould attract the atten- 
tion of. the people^ of the fortress. No one could 
imagine Ih.'^t he Avould choose that daj' to bres\k bounds; 
and indeed, Avitliout a concerted j)laW — the existence of 
wliieh was not suspected b)' an^" one but Mosca, and 
by liim only vagimJy — the attei^jpt he Avas about to 
make w'ouhl ajipear so cbildish as to be iUippssible. 

Carlo Mosca, as ^^c liave sai<l, liad been thrown off* 
Ids guard wdieiiSic attempted to disn’ver what aa'hs the 
nature of Paolo’s anticipatioit.!,! foi the fifth of June; 

1 yet lie ahvays retained an uneasy feeling, Ai'hich 
increased as the day approached. TJic, arrival of 'the 
marchesc would have diverted liis attention completely, 
had not a circumstance, trifling in itself, excited Iiis 
vigilance in an extraoidinary (legrce.c. lie had ,bcen 
w’i^lking oil the roof of the fortified liouse the prcvi(Jus 
day, meditating on the peculiar conduct ef the com- 
mandant, when leaning over the parapet just a?)OA"e the 
window of Paolo’s cell, he noticed that all the leaves of 
tlie rank weeds at tlio foot of the wall Avere covered Avith 
wliite stains, as if a powder had been scattered there, 
and wetted by' the dews of night. He immediately' 
Avent out upon the glacis, and convinced himself that 
he AA’as not misttikeii. To one of his sagacious mind, 
no other information Avas necessary ; he knew that 
Paolo had been labouring to loosen the bars of bis 
wiydoAA', and that wdiat he saw Avas the cement 
incautiously thrown out. 

Under ordinary circumstances, be w’ould instantly 
have instituted a search, and procured d’aolo’s removal 

to another cell ; but since his suspicions of the com- 
mandant’s fidelity b.ad been excited, strange thoughts 
and ambitious fancies had occupied him. The man’s 
vanity lulled his common sense; he Avrote and got 
ready for dcsji'iteh a secret denunciation of his superior, 
announenigthatfthe Prisoner had been supplied by him 
Avi^^i tools, and AA'ould attempt to csca])e one night. 

‘ Carlo Mosca, liOAvever,’ he added, ‘ is on tlie watch, 
and AA'ill bryig tlicir plots to confusion. He seems a 
man of zeal fcnd energy'. Avortby of a higher post.’ This 
lireeious doeuivent A\as confided to a proper agent, and 
AA'ent to rot in the police archiACs of Palermo; for 
events w'cro moving more* rapidly than that miserable 
Mo'sca anticipated. , " 

'riiV marebi'se, before leaving, walked some time on 
the phitform before the castle, and asked to speak Avitli 
the jailer. Signor (Jirolanio heard the ri'qiiest Avith 
terror, and shewed an evident desire to be present 
during the interview ; but tlie mareliese, avIio treated 
fiim AAith less ceremony than if ho had been a common 
soldier, signed lb Ivim Avith his chin to be gone. 

‘Fellow !’ s.iid he to (’arlo Avlien they were alonn, 
‘liow' often h:js the Prisoner hargaiiiod Avith you for Ins 
liberty' ? ’ 

‘A thousand times,’ replied IMosea Avith an obse- 
quious chuckle ; ‘ but he mistook liis man.’ 

And then, forgetting his cautious part in the pride 
of that iiiter\icw', he rel.itcd A\hat lie had seen, and 
even went so far as to say that he Avas persuaded the 
commandant Avaii^ an accomplice. To Ids surprise, the 
niarehese expressed no indignation ; and ohscrA'cd, on 
the contrary, Autli a smile, somewhat equivocal it is 
true : 

‘ 'J’ho ymung man must occupy his time iti some Avay ; 
hut uiil<?ss he (’an SAvim this strait, AA'liat will it aA'ail 
liim to get loose ? lIoAA'cver, Signor Mosca, as you 
knoAv so much, nniiemher you are responsible for him, 

(i ad or alive.’ 

‘J)c7fd or alive!’ nursed Alose.i half aloud. ‘Of 
course he cannot get away; hut the soldiers will fire 
at him if he pass tlie moat.’ 

A diabolical thought had come to the jailer, Avho 
knew' that he Avas speaking fo Faolo’s only enemy'. 

He looked aOlIi tlie familiarity of crime Avith its 
accomplice into the marchese’s eyes, and thought lie 
made oqt coimiAaiice underneath the frowm that 
silencul him. AVhat confirmed him in his belief was, 
that in saying adieu to the commandant, and giving 
a few' j^eiH’raV directions, Angola’s father breathed not 
a wT»r«’ (‘f allusion to tin* siqfpo.sed plans of l^iolo. 

‘That villainous Mo^ca may' liave said something-, 

4 CA'crtheless,’ soliloquised the commandant after sepa- 
rating, greatly reliev«fMl, from his distiiimiished guest, 

Avho Avonld not allow' liim to descend V) the beach. 

‘ If he saw a line of C’ae.mvj’s letter, the A'illain will 
denounce Ac. YeV I treated it Avith contempt — dis- 
regarded it luite—proniiPod merely to consider. Ah, 
iCJarlo Mosca ! tlie asthma may shake you stronger one 
of those nights than you are aware.’ 

If tine jailer could liave met tlio cold vengeful eye 
cast upon him, he Avoiild havi* known tliat liis doom 
was sealed ; but he w as too profoundly absorbed in 
Kicditating a crime of bis OAvn, Avbicli Avas to bring 
liini, in an unexpected Avay, the comfort and the 
distinction lie liad so long aimed at. 

So, whilst Paolo, believing that all bis preparations 
had been made in secret, was dow'ii on bis knees pray- 
ing as IVviliglit tliickencd in tlie cell before begin- 
ning life great attempt, Carlo Mos(‘a — Avho did not, 
however, believe that lie was to be so soon called on 
to act- Avas taking his station behind a piece of w'all, 
wbcncc be could watch the little windoAv Avitliout being 
seen. He expected to p.ass many nights on that duty. * 

To his surprise, the bars wore at once rcmioved; then 
a large mass of sonielhing Avas forced ^ through the 
aperture upon the iron spikes ; next, Paolo appeared, 
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looking cautiously round. A sentinel was pacing to and 
fro at the other end of the glacis, but no^ced nothing. 
A strong wind liad begun to blow, and its whistling 
and howling drowned whatever noise might have 
been accidentally made. l*resently Paolo dropped 
into the moat, and remained niotionk^ss for* a time, 
as if hurt ; then he waded across, and M«sca coald 
not see him. A single cry would have brought the 
garrison out in a moment, and the Prisoner’s attempt 
would have ended "in ludicrous faiiuae ; but lie 
M\‘is allowed to work on, in^belief that^at every s#ep 
fortune favourefl him ; he was even imprudently noisy 
in forcing his bars between the stones. Twilight 
) thickened stfll as he worsted ; but at length Mose.i 
saw his head appear cautiously aflove the • wail 
of the moat. Two hearts were beating ^\ith terrible 
emotions : Paolo, whose hopes rose higher and higher 
every moment, still trembled whilst he la ped ; Mosca, 
who grasped a pistol, and was determined to do the 
bloody work which he believed the ni.archese required^ 
of him, hesitated when he saw thj^s powerful young 
man almost within reach of Ins arm. \Vhat if his aim 
should fail? AVould lie not be punisbed before aid 
could come ? Protected by the cowardice of liis enemy, 
Paolo crawled cautiously towards tli(‘ foot of the rock, 
where be knew began a path that zigzagged towards 
' the summit, and w'as about to commence tlic ascent, 
i still slow'ly, in Jiopi' of being unperceived, wlien a 
tremendous uproar in the castle convinced him that 
his escape liad been discovered. 

The commandant had at length determined to have 
an interview with J^iolo ; for the letter of C'acamo, tint 
substance of which w’e shall learn at a future time, 
had troubled him. lie f<^)un(l the cell empty, and 
instantly, w-itli the instinctive readiness of a» xirison- 
! keeper, gave the aUrm. Tlie soldiery rushe^l forth, 
whilst (lirolamo hastened to the roof, jiersuaded, as it 
was not yet quite ilark, that I’aolo^was still iii Ih^* 
moat. A shot was fired. Mosca expected to ^*.*o the 
Prisoner fall, for he liad taken steady atm. 

' ‘This way, this way !’ shouted he, as Paolo, ri.sing 
i from his crouching po.sition, began to climb the steep 
I patli that went backwicds and forw-ards up the face 
I of the huge precipice, trusting to his speed alone for 
safety, lie could ju.st bo distinguished like a shadow 
j flitting upwards ; but lie ascended not alone. Mosca, 
furious at liis failure, forgetting his feSr of elefte quar- 
' tors, and better knowing the path, was following with 
' I another pistol in hand, determined to only when 
! I certain of dealing death. • * 

I ‘ llring him dowm!’ shouted the commandant, whose 
tall form could be seen on the roof of the fortress. ^ 
A dozen soldiers w’cre ranged ,oii the glacis, whilst 
others were p/jSparing to follow the fugitive. 

‘Wc are afraid - to hit Mosca — Signor — Command- 
ant,’ replied the corporal^ dertveriug his {^ntcncc in 
fragments, with all the strei-^th of his lungs, for tlie 
wind had increased in fury and clamour. , 

‘llring liini down. Fire!’ sliouteil the same voice 
more imperatively than before. . 

Signor Girolamo had a rifle in bis band, wTiieli he 
had snatched up on tlie first alarm — wc might say, 
w'ithout lucmeditation, were it not true that a thousain\» 
criminal sophisms can flash through the mind in an 
instant. The barrel moved slowly to and fro as it 
followed some object dimly visible overhead. 

A dozen flashes and a dozen reports succeeded one 
another irregularly ; the bullets were heard patte^ 
on the face qf the rock, and several stones, lecsciied, 
came rumbling down. Then there was the short, sharp 
sound of a rifle-shot ; and as the soldiers, wdio h.ad 
fired at random, afterw'ards declared, it w-as not till 
at that moment that a shriek of pain rending the air 
was heard, and a struggle as of some one grasping 
at supports tnat gave way. Presently, amidst a rush 
of stones, and^ebbles, and dry earth, some heavy body 


• , 

feil with a dull sound, as no thing in which life remains 
cffti fall, to the foot of the rock^ *Aft6r this,* no^iing 
w’as heard bufrtho roaring of tlie wind and the rattling 
of the tackle of tire tall flag-staff, ''riie commandant, 
wdio still leaiie^over the parjfppt,^dared not speak. 

TH*E MOlfTH:'* 

• * • .* *1 

• T U E L I IJ K A 11 Y AND THE 8 T D I Cf. . 

T II K T I n U A R T. • ^ , 

Wnr.ffi'.vr.R a cheap work creates a more than ordinary* 
.sensation — whenever it reaches a t]jird or fourthjedition 
in a few days, and sells by tliousands and tens* of 
thousands as fast .a.s it can he bought — w'c may* at once 
I'xpcct the work to be of American* origin. Our trans- 
atlantic neiglibourN are evidently fond of surprtsing us. 

Tt is not enough that they have their Hawthornes, 
their J^ongfel low's, their KmiTsons, their Stmves, for us 
to admire and cordially wi'lcome ; a never-satisfied 
dc.sire for excitement seems to pervade tliem, j^iul unlo.ss 
tliey ran continually stajtle us with some new work 
more remarkable tlian that w'hich has prcec^led it, they 
cvidcntlj' do not i*on«irP'r tlieir literary life iiPa liealthy 
condition. The last hook w’c have had from America 
is certainly n curious one: it is tlic life of Barnum the 
show'iium.’' It tells us of his early talent for making 
money : liow', as a hoy, he traded in candy, and made a 
small fortune out of his playmates ; of his introduction 
to commercial life ; oi the tricks lie learned in his 
employer's cbtahlislmient, and which he studied to 
advantage ; and of his car^'cr in virions capacities, until 
he became w liat he lias ever since continued — a show- 
man liy profession, 'riicn follows an aei'ouut of his 
various exhibitions: the Old Negress, ICO yearns of 
age, and formerly nurse to 'General Washington— tlie '' 
Mermaid frqm the Feejeo Islands — tlie Woolly Horse of 
Oaptafli Fremont — Tom T.^iiinb tlio I)w*arf— and others 
of a like nature. TIow^ to make these sights attractive , 
ainl profitable, was Barnui/i’s study ; and in pursuing 
it^ be stopped at nothing. ^ Falseliood and impudence 
w’cre bis tw'o ffreat, assistants ; by means of tluse, his 
sclieines wore so far successful, tliat a large fortune 
has been tlie result. There is something al most, ludi- 
crous ill tl?» pretence of morality IVJr Harnum puts 
forth in tlic misist of his confessionl.* rkdf-convieted, 

.as a most i^xtcnsive dealer in liumbug, he elainq^ to 
be regarded as a pattern of virtue and a. saint, and “ 
seems to tliink his readers will believe him. Those 
readers niay well jiflbrd a smile at the credulity of 
a mail who ha.s playeil so unmercifully w'ith the 
credulity of other.s. But the book, in its general 
a'^pect, is anything Lit calculated fn leave a pleasur- 
able iiniiressiou upon the mind. It is as mncli an 
evidence in its way of popular wcakiie.ss and igno- 
rance, as the records of the uitch-superstitioiis of two 
centuries ago. Of w’calwness.and ignorance, too, not 
only among tlic Immblcr classes, luit among those * 
which, if not ro‘,ireicnting the intelligence, may at 
least he suppo'SiMl to represent the refinement of tile 
age. Who can read, w'illiout something akin to a feelt 
ing o^ .'ihame, of^lie manner iii '^hicli a miserable dwarf 
wall received in the halls of royalty, or of the eagernfts 
with which flic eccentric taste displayed by the highest 
personage in tlic land was imitated by the whole of the 
w'orld of fashion ? ^Ir Bnrnum has unconsi'iously read 
us a lesson wliieh we ouglit to ponder on; but it is 
humiliating, altliough instructive. * 

One of tiiosc events which attract merely passing 
notice in a newspaper, but which are among the most 
interesting indications of tlie growing* intelligence of 
the age, is the opening which recentl}’’ took place of 
the Great Northern KaUw'ay Company’s schools at 
Doncaster. These schools have been erected atoa 


♦ The Life of P. T. Barnum ; h’ritten by Himself. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 
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cost of L.1000 by tlie cimiSany. They are intendod 
I for ^le eliildreh t)f the operatives and servants bf 
j the company, and will** arcornmodate 5(0 pupils. A 
church, libcrally*^ eiidpwed. by the* company, is in 
I course of erection, Xlib «iproceedinp:s in connection 
I Avitli the opening of -clie scliools were^jf an interest- 
ini? nature. iMr E. I>i Dcuison, presided, and 

• in a very effee^ive ,sj)(‘Oi'h pointed out to the work- 
men .present, the advantaire resultinf? from education, 
as shewn in the superior iid(dlisence of the y^Nnerican 
p^orkman wlien (‘ompared with^ the Enj'lisli^ Mr 
Uenisonalso alluded to trade eomhinalions and sttlkes ; 

' sheweib the evils arising from them ; and impressed 
upon his auditors the nccessit}^ of educating their 
cliildren, as the best and surest means by aliich tliey 
mu'lit avoid such errors, and imp^u^e tlieir general 
condition. It is gratifying to find a largt* eonnnoreial 
association like the (Jrcat Northern Ibiilwny (annp.my 
not wholly absorbed in the (pustion of dividends and 
profit, but lending their aid to the edueational move- 
ment of the day. It is to he hoped that other railway 
eompanies 7 ill follow so lau lablo an example. Tlie 
Great Western Company, years ago, took a step in tlie 
right direetion, by estahlishiiig in the midst, (d‘ its 
works at Swindon a literary iiKstitiition tor the men 
engaged at that place. Tins institution has Ihh'Ii so 
successful, tliat its monibcrs have recently built a new 
lecturc-hnll, capable of holding more than lOdd people, 
the company liberally making a, grant of L.lbO a year 
/o 7 ' (ve?' towards the expenses ineurred. Noi imly are 
lectures delivered durang the season by professional ^ 
lecturers, hut classes have boMi established to add to 
the usefulness of the institution. Amateur dramatic 
performances by tbe members are also prc'sented at 
inteuvals, and a good amateur musical 'lirnd hauls its 
assistance on tliese oceasio'fis. Sc(‘iiery jiamted by the 
performers is one of the attractions of the Snvndoii 
stage. Institutions of a swnewliat similar kind are 
also in existence in eonneetioii vith tlie South-western 
and Brighton Railw ays. 

Our neighbours across tue Clianiud-^-w’caried, pn - 
bably, ‘with tlie monotony of the fiows from the seat 
of war — have just set in circulation a strange report 
respertMig the discovery of an ineditod .manuscript 
novel by Sir Waiter Scott ! The story lias been given 
do the ■(forld by IVI. IMnlarete Cliasle.s, in tlie Jonmnl 
c(es Df'fnitsj who states it ^t length, and evalentl}’^ with 
a belief in its correctness. He .says that Sir Walter, 
wdicn in Baris wdih his daughter Anne in LsiMJ, 
iiumediatel}' after his pecuniary dill^MiltiCvS, vi.sitetl 
by an intimate friend, Mr William Spencer, 'fins 
gentleman was very niiich interested in an individual, 
a German, who Inul been seized with a kind of inaihu’s.';, 
which devedoped it.*<clf in a morbid desire to obtain 
some manuscript by Sir Waller According to Mr 
Spencer, the German had allt^ red this passion to take 
possession of him to sui-h an extent, that from want of 
the means of gratifying it he w^as rapidly sinking, ’and 
might, unless cured, soon fall a v'lctim to his str.mge 
conceit. Anno Scott liad in her dc'k a novel by her 
ftilhor, entitled Afo/cdii^^ wdiich liad \>k m written some 
y^ars, but wdiich Sir Walter liad not thought worth 
publishing. Slie requested, and aftei sour hesitation 
obtained, permission to give tliis novel to the'Gernian. 
It was, accordingly, presented to liini ; and at liis death 
some years after, was sold among liis efl'ects to a gentle- 
man who was entirely ignorant of the treasure he had 
purchased. ITis sou, however, has just made the dis- 
covery, and M. Philaretc Cliasles has been the means 
of making the whole story public. Competent English 
judges, as usual, have seen the novel, and of course 
have iinmounced it interesting in the highest degree, 
qi^ite worthy of the autlior. Who the competent judges 
are has not been stated, but tbe public generally will 
require very conciusivo testimony upon the subject ' 
before they are likely to believe in the getiuincmcss 1 


of MoreduUf ushered into notice as it is with so 
romantic a fitory. It is scarcely possible that 8ir 

alter Scott, in the midst of his difficulties, should 
have given ’away a work he could instantly have* turned 
into money. ^ Surely a shorter piece would have been 
equally 'cificaci(]us in curing the German’s malady, if 
su&h malady or such German ever existed. The whole 
story looks very much like a cananj; but having once 
been eireulated, investigations will no doubt be com- 
menced creftng, winch will place the matter in a proper 
light before tlie public. 

Among the ligliter kinds of works,* so popular at 
this season of the year, none has been more deservedly 
successful than Mr Thacke, ray’s (^hristm',*8-hook.* It 
is in many r(/.'<i)eets the cleverest he has produced. 
There is a channiiig simplicity in the style, wdiich 
cannot fail to win the admiration of both yoiiug and 
old. And yet Mr Thackeray's hook is essentially one 
for children. Like iiolunson Cmsioe and tlie Arabian 
how-ever, children of larger growth — such at 
least as still K^taiii treslmess of heart and purity of 
.sentiment — may read it with a pleasure which higher 
pretensions and more laboured productions fail to 
impart. Herein is Mr Tliai'keray’s triumpli. Another 
feature in tlie work, is tbe pictorial (‘inbelli.shment it 
ha.s received at the band.s of its author. I^ioLliiiig can 
equal the grotesque liumourof many of the engravings. 
With a breadth of cornie elleet equalled only by Ilood^ 
JMr Thackeray has a refinement and linisli wdiich Hood 
ns an artist never attenijited. Wliat can be more 
graceful than Betsinda dancing before the king and 
queen, or llie exiiression in tlie faee of the fairy app(‘al- 
I ing to the porter lor admission? JUU the cleverest 
1 engraving in the work, in rlrollness of invention and 
[ etfect, (l(*eide<lly is iliat same porter when turned into 
a street-door knocker. JMr Thackeray will c(*rtainly 
ri.se in tli(‘ estimation of his readers by tliis little 
(j^hristmas-oflering, humble and unjircleiiding as it is. 

Ainung annoiineements of now liooks published, or 
about to be jiubiisliod, arc — A Mouih in ihc Camp hofnre 
S< bastojxib btf a yon-ciHubafnnt ; a ^ululile of poems on 
the w ar liy Alexander Sniitli and Sydney Yendys ; and 
a book upon the same sulijecd, by Mr Bussell, the cor- 
re.spondent of the 7o»fs*, ami for wliieli Mr Murray is 
said to have given li.iooo. Among noticeable reprints 
may be mentioned a very nice illustrated edition of 
MrLeitcii Biteliie's Wearnfoot (V>//i?aow, from C/utmbers^s 
Jounia/, brought out by Mr Bogue ; (Jhaueer’a works, 
in the cxcellqpt edition of the English ])octs published 
by j,*;\Tper and Son, and am.. ilated by JMr Robert Bell; 
and two editions of tlioso witty effusions, ihQ l^ejerted 
aidd/tyses. (k)neerning the last-named work, somo 
interesting particulars are made public. It seems that 
the Messrs Smith originally offered thv w'ork to Mr 
Murray for L.20. Mr JMurray, wdthout even looking 
at the nia^nuscript deenned the off'er. Another pub- 
lisher was soon found, l^owever; and some proof of 
,.tlie popularity of tlie wairk is to be found in the fact, 
that wlien sixteen editions of it had been published, 
that h.nne Mr Murray gave L.J31 for the right of 
issuing a new edition. The total amount received by 
the Messrs Smith for the Jifjected Addresses, was con- 
,(iiderably more than L.IOOU. It should be mentioned 
here, that tlie Chevalier dc Chatelain has made an 
attempt to introduce our Chaucer to his countrymen, 
by publishing a partial translation of the F/ower and 
die Leaf, with the English text in juxtaposition. If 
tliis sliH'uld meet with the success it deserves, the 
Cheval’er will next perform the same good office for 
the Canterbury Tales. 

So many books upon Russia — reprints, compilations, 
adaptations, and translations — have lately been issued. 


* The Rase and the Itthfj; or, the History of Prince Oiglip and 
Prince Rotbo: a Fireside Pantomime for Great and Small Chitdrek, 
By M A Titmarsh. London • Smith, Klder, Co. 
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and BO few have been found to repay perusal, that an 
exception to the general rule is wortlgr of special 
mention. Such an exception is The ^Englishwoman tn 
JiussiUf just issued.* It gives us a clear and apparently 
unprejudiced view of Russian society, as seen by the 
authoress during a ten years’ residence^in the ^jountry. 
In that time, she had many opportunities of mixing w#th 
all classes, which she availed herself of with advantage ; 
and the information thus acquired, slic has presented 
in the volume before us. The pictures flic gives of 
Russia are not likely to advance tliat natioii in poi)ii!lar 
estimation. Tgftorance, superstition, cruelty, and the 
evidences of an iron despotism, vere observable in 
every society. Among lalics of the highest rant 
petty pilfering is carried on to suc^i j|i (‘\ tent,* that 
no small portable article which may take their fane> 
is safe, if they can abstract it unobserved. 'I’lie govern- 
ment employes appear, however, to be tin* nost corrupt 
and servile class in llussia: honesty is unkiKmn to 
them, and there is no meanness of \\liifli they arcs 
ashamed to be guilty. Tlie autho^ess^i\€^ the J\ie sians 
credit for many good (lualities ; hut, on the wliole, her 
picture is far from flattering to them. Slie writes 
carefully, and is evidently infliu'nced by a desire to 
relate her experiences free from all suspi( ion of .‘1113' 
motive except that of ( onmmmcating, witli as much 
accuracy as possible, c\er3'(hing she had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing. Tlierc is an air of truthfulne.s ahunt 
the book, which will entitle it to far more eonsideration 
than an}' work upon the vuhjeet }'et published. 
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Amid the mass ot intelligeiu'e from the Crimea winch 
every da} crow'ds the eolivnns of tlu' daily press, tlie 
Times has found room for the U'tter of a corre'^ioiident 
upon the subject ofl IVIr (libson’s coloured statue of 
Venus. Tile writer describes the statue as being onl} 
very sliglitly tinted ; hut says tliat^ the impression 
whieh even that amount of colouring imparte(l him 
Avas, that it Avoiild lune lieeii nfin li l)et(>#r .iw.iy. There 
can be hut little doiilit that such will lie tlie opinion 
of the majority of those wliu look uiion Mr (jibson’s 
work. JSotwithstandiiig^all that has I een urgtM] nium 
thi- subject, it seems very doulitful Avhether the (invks 
coloured their statues ; and without the most con- 
vincing iiroof upon that point, it surely is unadvisahle 
to depart from a principle of art AvJtieh has-been so 
long recognised, and again, A\hi('h notliiiig can he 
advanced. That colouring will give an iiT^creased effect 
of a certain kind to .stdli^L'S, there can be bi^little 
doubt; hut that it Avill be at the sacnliee of imnty, 
and of that ideality which should characterise tlu^ 
sculptor'.s Avorks, appears equally certain. ?sow that 
tlie subject ha'T been again brougAt into notice, much 
discussion AAill doubtless he provoked. A speedy 
settlement of the questiofl is *111 Uiaii} respects very 
desirable. ^ , 

. The Winter Exhibition ol the "’h'itish School has. 
opened, according to custom, at the gallery, Tall Mall, 
but Avith rather more flnished Aiv'ork.s than Ave rqcollect 
on previous occasions. Among the eontribufors are 
Maclisc, Eastlake, Stanfleld, Aiisdell, Leslie, Lee, 
Frith, Eickersgill, Roberts, Egg, Coiie, and other w'ell-j 
known names. Some of the specimens are mere 
sketches; others are copies of A\'orks already known; 
while some are original productions. There are many 
that will AA^ell repay 11 visit. In jiarticular, may be 
mentioned the first sketch of Mr Frith's Ranisgt^e Sands 
— that bustling picture, so full of life and humoyr, aiwf 
which was such a mark of attraction at the last exhi- 
bition of the Academy. Sir C. Eastlake’s Tilgtims in 
Sight of Rome y is another picture that will not fail to 
arrest attention. 

* Tht Entjlithvfbmnn in Russia, fmpresvvns 0/ ihe Societp and 
Manners of the ItMsians at Home. By a Lady Ten Years Resident 
in that Country. London : John Murray. 


^British art, it is stated, is to be principally repre- 
sdhted at the Paris Exhibition b^ work6 bOrrow'ed ;froin 
v&rious public and private cofloctions. The Vernon 
Gallery is to contribute a lasgenqinbet of its specimens, 
and the Houses of Parliamdnl^ are to furnish others, 
from among Avotks in progress fo? those edifices. This 
arrangement does iJot appear Ho give pvery general 
satisfaction. The excluded will, ry) doplit, be a goodly 
legion, ami may perhaps' find an organ >for the pro- 
chim.ituifi ol' their grievances in a ngw Aveekly periodi- 
cal, d^oted cxclufiivvly to the subject of art, recently 
adAcniscd as on the cve of publication. There is room' 
for such a periodiciil, ami if conducted with ordinary 
spirit and ability, it stands a fair chance of success. 
The Ereiicli artists arc Aery busy* preparing /or their 
Jiihition, and tlie arrangements in every department 
arc proceciling rapidly. The fund now raising for a 
monument to Prolessor Wilson, is being augmented by 
the sale of a bust of him, recently issued by Messrs 
C’hild C\). of Ediiilnirgh. It is in porcelain, and is 
a copy of tlic bust iu marble by Mr KillariP o^ Glasgow. 
Mes'^rs Child are entitl^Li to cunsiderabks credit for 
li.iving prodiK'cd a good likeness well evecuterj; and the 
.sale wH! no doubt, .idd coiiisiderably to the funds for 
a inor(‘ imiiosirig monument iioav in course of collection. 
INIr T{rodi(‘, ol lOdinbiirgl), is believed among his {ow'iis- 
iiK II to Jiave at once adAMticed liiirisclf to a first-class 
position amongst ‘sculptors, by a statue Avhich he has 
reci'iitly executed, and on AA'hich a local patron has put 
tlie .stai*iip of approbation, by purchasing it at L. 500 . 
Tile .subject is Coriima, the (jre(*].c poetess. 

'riiere seems A'ery htWe chance of preserving the 
open sp.iee of ground recently laid bare in St Paul’s 
Cliurehyard, and from whieh so fine a view of tliQ 
cathedral ca’n be obtained. The spot, small a.s it is, 

IS worth too many thousand pounds to be relinquished 
by th ; city^autlioritics, iinl(*Sb they a''e compelled by 
act of parliament; so that;Sn .all probability, the oppor- 
tunity amII be for ca'iu lost of improving a locality so 
Ik mined in by building^' at. to neutralise the grand 
effect of Wren’ii splendid ulifice. There is some talk, 
however, of great 'dmproA''*ments in another |iart of 
London, ]Mr Janing having sint in to Sir William 
Moleswortl:^^ a i>I.in for concentrating sjl -iiii^^uhlic j 
oflices into emc brg<^ edifice; an hich, iC tirrricd out, will . 
be a Hue addilioii to the ornamental buildingk of thu 
nietnipoli'', *hesideR faeilit.it^g tlic transactionp of ' 
oflicial business. ’ J 


Gniiors E\J*EH 1 MENT IN BOTANY. 
In Sieil}, there groAV’ a Avild grass,* Avhich an’Iicii ripe, 
at the end oi'summei*, is gathered by the peasantry, 
tied ill hmidle's, and set on fire. Not )lioAveAer, to be 
eoiisuriied, hut for a ine*;e scorclnng. "J'Jie flaim* flics 
rapidly through the light husks and beard of the plant, 
and K'ave‘? the .seed.> sliglitly roasted, in Avhieh state 
they are cntiui with V'onsideralile relisli by numlicra of 
the rural population. What the Sicilians do- with 
their 4,a'ass migSt he done with other grasses, and in 
otlK^r countries, were it not that the seeds generally 
are too .'^mall to repay the trouble of producing them 
for food. If all Avere but as largo as those of the 
mai/o, or even vvlieat and barley, we should*hear but 
feAN' coiiiplnints of dear bread. Instances, indeed, are 
on recoi-fl of gra.sb-.sccds having been largely eaten 
111 tunes of scarcity, and Avith tjie desired effect of 
subtaining life, for all are more or less floury. 

The botaiiieal name of the Sicilian gras® above 
mentioned is ^Rgdops, or goat’s-eye — the Greeks having 
bclicA^ed it to be a remedy for a disease that appoars'ln 
one corner of the eye. There arc three or four species 
growing all round the Mediterranean,, as well as in the 
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islands, chiuHy on the lurt, dry, sandy plains near the 
sea. ^»Thvy doutish oven on the scorclicd volcanic 8oi?s, 
in strange, contrast to' the prevalent aridity, shewirfg 
the vital principfe'to be in tliem miusuall> energetic, 
and proof against cxtpL'inw of heat. Moreover, . the 
yEijilops ovatfi^ as tliougli sporting with its powers, 
shoots out avMher sj^eies, the 'I'ritiruides, or wheat- 
• like, from one ^aiid# tlie same ropt ; not liy artificial 
‘ cultivation, cbe it understood, but 8pontaneou|Iy. 
Clearly, these goats-eyes are remarkable plants, and, 
{tS we shall see presently, they luv'e been experimented 
bn with remarkable results. 

lyi* Fahre, an enkghtened agricditurist of Agde, in 
the south of France, considering these grasses to belong 
to the cerealia, began a series of ciireful experiments on 
tlie ovata^ witli a view to ascertain what effect 

would be produced upon it by cultivation. A plot of 
ground, sheltered by liigh walls, and sufficiently distant 
from fields of grass and otlier gramina, was prepared, 
and in this he sowed a few seeds in 1838. The plants 
grew from twenty to twenty-four inelies high, and 
ripened by/«lie middle of .July in tlie following year; 
and thou;^ with but lew fertile spikelefs, the>ield M'as 
in the proiiortion of to ow. Here was alreaily a 
difference, best understood whim we remember that in 
its wild state the ^fJt/i/ops seldom grows liiglier than 
from six to nine inches, with curved stalks, bearing a 
small flat rudimentary ear eoiitaining one or tw'o grains. 
The stalks are extremely brittV?, and when fully ripe 
the ears turn black and fall off, like the leavQ? from a 
tree. In these latter Respects, ISI. Fahre’s crop of 1830 
retained its original habit, fositlie ears were dt‘cuIiioiis, 
and the stalks broke easily ; but we see a marked dif- 
ference ill height, and in amount of produciA* 'J'Jio 
"seo^ yore again sow’ii; and in I8lfi, the spikelets w'cre 
inbrc numerous, scarcely car without two seeds, and 
those more flot^ry than before, approach i^ig tl\o cha- 
racter of wdicat. In lSll,**the resomhlarice to wheat 
was Siill more observable ^ tlie ears, wdiieh w'ere less 
flat, had from two to three grains, and the awns or 
beard had almost disappeaiV'd. In tliCrJiexfc year, tke 
plants* stood still, being slightly attacked by rust ; the 
number of grains, liow'cver, was not diminished. But 
in 184^v*’'e delay was made up: the stalky, grew three 
feet high, aniil rf^y^mger than in any previou.s season 
•the ears could not be easily brokoii%ff; the grains 
were plumper ; and one of tlie plants yieliK^d 380 for 1 ; 

L another, 430 for J. In kSU, every ear was full, and 
tlie grains^ not so hensely coatial as before; and in 
1845, M. Fabre eoiisidered the i^ransfonhatioii into 
wheat (Iriti(uni) complete: all the plants were true 
representatives of cultivated wdioat. 

Here, then, in seven years, we*uaYe a (change effected 
by artificial means, which may be regarded as one of 
the most extract’d in ary jihenonienM of cultivation. The 
brief account wo have given uf.the history of the expe- 
riments, shews by what a gradual progress a wild and 
comparatively useless grass was converted into one of 
our most valuable cereals ; and 'ni6re than tliis, the 
1 question as to the origin of wheat may now be f;on- 
widcred as settled, l\;itanists have lypg repeated the 
statements, that our cultivated wdieat once gre\V pild 
in Sicily, Babylonia, and Persia; and hcri^we have tlie 
explanation. No need now' to assume the existenec of 
a distinct variety ; and already the firat .scientific agri- 
culturist! of France have come to the conclusion, that 
cultivated Wlieats, trifica, are only races of yKfjilops. 

Since 1845, M. Fubre has sown tlie seed, obtained 
with 80 much care, in an open field among vineyards 
by the roadside,! and w ith a return from six to eight fold. 
The stems are straight and strong; the ears are round 
and beardless ; the grains very floury ; and in no single 
instance has there been any return to the form of tlie 
original yEijilops ovuta. After this, who shall say what , 
may or may not he effected by cultivation ? The I 
bearded wlieat of Egypt is known to lose its beard | 


wrhen cultivated in England ; and in some places the 
conn try- people Iiavo a notion that our own w'heat is 
changed into rye-grass in wet summers. This may be 
an error ; but one thing is certain, that the more wheat 
is treated as a hicuniak the better is the result. 


^ ' L () V E E V E 11 ! 

She sai g — her full voice thrilled the darksome room 
, With the impassioned fccliug of licr song; 

TJie wortl4-wcnt forth upon the cveiiiug gloom, 

Floating the fields along—- 

‘ Love notr’ she sang, Moxo not!’ 

« s 

Her dark eyes look the burden of hei* heart, 

Tlie silken laslu's gleamed with dewy tears. 

From her life’s dream she could not bear to part 
In her jouth’s golden ^enis ; 

But still she sang, ‘ Love not !’ 

Fair girl, thy song w'as hut an idle hu, 

A sad and <lol(*ftil ditty of false fi^eling; 

In thy young lieart let it no longer stay. 

Its truer impulse stealing — 

Love e\er, maiden, ever ! 

Love is the goldiai thread tliat links the years 
With hl4‘s>ings from tlu' cradle to the pall; 

Bett< r to love, though it may bring thee tears, 

Tlian m*ver lo\i‘ at all — 

Love ever, maiden, ovei ! 

Love <*ometli with tlie rain-drops ;nid the dew. 

And in the sunlight smiletli fro^n tin* sky ; 

'j'hough earthly loves are lost, or prove untrue, 

, (lod’s love wVll never die- ’ 

•' Love qver, maiden, ever I A. P. 

COMMON- TLXCK WKITUUS. 

The} flatter the grand cvmuion - place middle and 
upper elas-., that has monev in its pockets and is emhieotly 
rc'-pectahle ; and they never offend it. When M. .Tourdain 
is told that he has been sp(‘akiiig jirose all his life, a kind 
of c\ult;g,ioii l)re&.ks from Iiim at the wondrous discovery ; 
and in Iik<* manner, vilierc a common-place thought is 
dressed in poiniious words, and pulled as genius, the 
C()nM*\^ ^-]*l.ied‘man, vvhi'U hf ^cad^ it, and finds that lie has 
heeU *'ti3iiking such tlioiights for vears and never know 
they were genius, feels naturally dcliglitcd, aiul swells the 
'Applause to liis utmost, feeling that »“xaetly in proportion 
as the w liter is eelchi“ited, he is .elv.auccd also in his own ! 
esteem. For a swift and broad success in literature, there i 
is no gift like nu diocrity., — Le^ader. 

O , 

nrAF Ay DUMB GENTLEMAN, 

* I remomher, when in the provinee of Archangel, a deaf 
and d'unb gentleman paid tin* town a visit; he was fur- 
nisheii ^vitli letters of inlrodnotion to some families there, 
and was well received at the governor’s table ; his agree- 
able manners and acoomplidjineuts, joined to his misfortune, 
finado him a general favourite, and caused much interest ; 
he could read French, (Jermaii, llusslan, and Polish ; was 
a connoisseur 4)f art, and shew ed us several pretty drawing’s 
df his own execution. Two or three times I was struck 
with an expression of more intelligence in his face than 
one wo^ld expect wiicn .any conversation was going on 
*behimk^ hack. It was not until three years after, 
tliat 1 accidentally hoard this very man spoken of in 
St Petersburg. He was one of the government spies I — 
Englishwoman in Russia. 
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some property they liiul ])iircluisc(l in the neiiflibour- 
ITTKhh DA\S IN AN II ALT AN IIOML. i,oo(l. It was :i most eharming; rencontre for me ; ami 

IN TWO PARTS. — PAR T I. tlic^’ rcally soenu’il so corili.il, tliat making all requisite 

, allowances for Italian exaggeration, 1 could not but 
Lasi year my old longing for traveling was again believe the pleasure as mutual. The comt^sse’s first 
gratified. Once, more I was in TtalJ-, at Nice — beauli- 'inquiry was if 1 were n^/ianret, for in tb^ respect all 
lid Nice, with its wondrous skies and sapphire-1 iko Italians are Blike~riedniontese or Xeapolitan.s, from 
sea; its olive woods, and palms, and aloes; its moun- the luwth or from the south, they equally consider 
tains, luxurious vaUe}s, and rich pasture-lands; and matrimony tlie sole object of a woman’s life. ,Djsap- 
yct I was not content. AVlien from tlie scenery around pointed at my reply, she glanced nervously rouml to see 
I turned to examine ^’iee itself— lien, after paying a whether I was uiialtended ; but the sight of a servant 
due tribute of admiration to the country thus lavishly reassured lier, while I vainly attempted to demonstrate 
endowed, I sought to learn something of its inhalutants, that advancing years would speedily render any 
their customs, tlieir social life, my diSsSatisfaction com- escort supcrfliions. 

menced. There seemed no individuality m this tow»^ ; 1 With a fixed determination to defer to the vassalage 
no leading features among its population. I found no j under which she considered 1 ought to be restricted, 
interior to peep into, no traits of national ^diaraeter to ' she begged me to take her to call upon the friemls 
record. ^ * I with whom I w'as staying, order to proffer a«rtAipest 


Nice takes its tone from the Kngli.sh and TTeiieh, 
llavarians and Russians, w'ho mak# it their winter 


that I might be permitted to accompany 
da\s to lier brother’s villa at Jiatto. stum 


lany her for a few 
stnne thirty miles’ 


residence; the English inrtiienee, however, beiryr pFe- j distance from Nice -her own liousu in the vieiniV^ being 
dominant, as is evidenced by the number of British under reimir. We wme afl amused at tlie stately old 
comforts and indispensabifftics our country-people have kidy’s jmnctilkj; but ihe kind iinitj.tion, it is needless 
introduced: English bathing-machines on the sunny to say, was w’llltngly accepted, and an cafly day 


beach ; Englibh goods ai^d wMrelionses at e>ery turning; appointed to set out. • 

chemists’ shops, complete in all their time-honoured Everjl).\ly lias heard of the Cor^l Wf^RfAid— tl ic 
insignia; stay-makers to royal English duchessis ; Riviera di I’oi tote ; that if, the Sk(Se* of the West- - 
English groceries, hosiery, baby-linc»; all a’le Iiere to which connects Nice with Genoa, and that portion of!t 
lie found, besides English elubb, luiglisli doctors, leading to Latte is perhaps the most beautiful of the* 
English ngeney-ofliees— in fact, every ini^iginable device whole. October had already coiJmeneed, but no trace 
wliorew'ith Jojin Bull dtliglits to surrouiV^^Jiff^sell of autumn had aj yet stolen over the landscape, no 


when abroad. 

Now all this may be very deliglitful, but it is cer- 
tainly not instructive; and to tiiosc who think .moiiu* 


ehillncss in the balmy air reminded one of the lateness 
of the season. Our ^.ay at first w'qjmd along a gradual 
n‘-’eent, bordeted w ith olives, cherubias, cypresse.s, orange- 


improvement may be gleaned from foreign travel trees, ami tlie maritime pine, and commanding the 
beyond seeing all the si!?lils nnd t^fiking aU the drives most cxten.sive inland prospc'ct, where mountains upon 
sot down in Minratfs Jlw^dhool, it is particularly mountains displayed exquisite varieties of colouring 
annoying to find themselves in a society where tl\g and form ; whence a ‘-ndden turn of the road brought* 
prejudice and party-spirit, gossip and twaddle, into us to heights* of orhanging the Mediterranean, with, its 
which a number of idle people must ine\ital)l^f.ill, are ccdlcss succession of headlands and bays, towms nestling 
actively at w'ork; within wlio.se circles a native is beneath the s!iclter of a protecting rock, or crestibg 
rarely seen, and where a total indifference as to the siAne rugged eminence ; while the blue waters stretqlied 
history or condition of the country where they ate forth tlfeir calm majesty, scarcely a ripple on their 
sojourning is displayed. I was beginning to fret under glass-like surface, scarcely a murmur as they w’afted their 
this exclusiveness, and was emleavouring to resign Avreaths of spray tow^ards that liighly favoured shore, 
myself to the conviction that iny visit to Nice would Soon after passing Turhia— a village constructqjl of 
be barren of reminiscence, Avhen my good gciiius caipe Roman ruins — the road began to descend, always over- 
to my aid, and one day, on the rromenado doi»»Anglais, Jianging the sea ; and then, far, far beneath n.s, acces> 
brought me face to face w^ith the Comtesse dc Laval, a siblc only by a very circuitous roiitcy avc saw Monaco, 
Ticdmontcse widow lady I had known two or three year-s the capital of the smallest sovereignty iifS^io wwld, 
previously in Tuscany. She had lately come with Iier with its towxTs and fortifications, rising along a 
brifther, a veteran general, who had lost an arm in tlie rugged promontory, wdiich flung its anus protectingly 
campaigns of ’48-’19 against the Austrians, to reside on around the tiny city, and formed a bay, so graceful in 


6 C . ' ' oiiai/bbrs’s journal. 

its (iiirvc, in the outUiKj of the hills which ros<j above U, 
that the scciio lool^ed like a gern worthy of ItalyJ 
diader.1 of beauty. • Ib'Bom this I nas directed to turn 
my gaze ip the ^ direction of Kocoabrfina, another 
town' in this same Lilliputian principality, situated 
upon the shelving side ,01 A mountain, so exceedingly 
precipitous, that the fnarvel is how it dver coujd have 
been built, orOrteii foiirfd agile enough to climb there ; 
•the popular legeijid bang, that, sonu* hundred years ago, 
the whole 8li(i some distance down the face of ^le ro^c 
to its^ present locality, A\itbout destroying its (^n^^le or 
Qlllicr structures. c \ 

Through avenues of rhododondrc|ns and oleanders, 
^ lhrQUgh•^^oods whenythe rich green of the fig, bending 
beneath its luscious fruit, contrasted with tlie dusky 
foliage of the olive, wc next came upon JMentone, the 
third an4 last town in the dominions of Elorestan, 
Prince Monaco, and Duke of Valentinois, who 

spends in Paris the revenues he obtains from his 
subjects by exaetions which liavo rendered him de- 
servedly unpopular. One oppressive right he possesses, 
is that of <‘iompelling all the population to grind their 
corn at his nidls, and to buy tVeir bread at his bakers ; 
the result ^of wliicli is, lliat tlu* TjOOd or rtOOO subjects 
of the principality eat the worst brt'ad m Italy. So 
tlio general said; and as lie Avas of an agricultural 
tjirn, and bad gone through the metaphorical ai‘t of 
beating his sword into a iiloughshare, he was a great 
authority on such matters. 

There has since hecii a runiou,' going the round of 
many of the ncAvspapers, that the nolde Plorest'U Avas 
treating with the gover,ument of the United States for 
the sale of his territories a negotiation that Avoiild, 
no doubt, be equally gratifying to the pride and suit- 
able to tlie interests of our transatlantic kinsinen, but 
one which the European poAA ers Avould probably never 
^ perinit to be carried into effect. Piedmont would 
greatly desire to become tlie purchaser; ami sitvited 
as is the principality — lying like a wedge in her beaut i- 
f\il lintf of coast, virhich comipenccs at Jsicc and termi- 
nates at Spezia — ^uch a transfer seems most natural ; 
but the Prince oU Monaco has a grudg# against tho* 
Sardinian governniCnt, and is obstinately opiiosed to 
treating with it on tlic suljject. 

Soon leaving Mentone, aao again disuKiuiitcd to 
have a better r^fu^v of a rocky defile, Avhieli seems to 
lyivc riven the mountains asunder ; anVl aa Idle sitting 
on the low parapet of the bridge thrown over tho 
chasm, we were attracted by tAvo figures adA’^ancing 
slowly in t4e direetibn aaIiouco Ave liad come, in the 
costume of pilgrims, real hon/) Jidf. pilgrims. Their 
appearance at once reminded me of those descriptions 
with which many of Sir Walter Spott’s opening chapters 
abouAd. The elder of the tAvo aa.is a nl^^ll of middle 
age, with liandsorae regular features, e^)nleA^hat of a 
Moorish cast, to which Ids coal-bin u hair and bronzed 
complexion imparted an addition il resemblance. Jlis 
companion, whom we at once concluded to l^e his son, 

' was a boy of eleven or tAvelve, wdtli that golden hair 
so .often observable in children in^^ the south, Avhieh 
darkens rapidly as they grow up; a gentle suffering 
face, and an air of weari^ness in his gait,, that, with the 
adjuncts of his picturesque attire, rendered liiiii,.a 
very interesting little palmer. lh»tli wow dnssed 
alike : in loose cloaks or robes of darlv-.<rcen serge, with 
large oil-skin capes, thickly overlaid Avith scallop-shells, 
the largest between the shoulders, and smaller ones 
plaqpd around, and in tho front two crosses coarsely 
embroidered. A low-crowned, broad-brimmed hat— a 
long wooden staff, surmounted by a cross — a string of 
beads at the ginye — and a crucifix hanging from the 
neck, com/ileted this equipment, aaIucIi had neither 
wallet >1^01^ bag, nor any sort of receptacle for carrying 
food raiment. 

Ad they passed us, wc perceived liow coarse and 
travel-worn their apparel was, and how tho little boy 

lagged behind, requiring often an encouraging word 
from the elder pilgrim to urge him on; and being 
curious to learn somewhat respecting them, as an 
introductory speech, the general called out to inquire 
if they liad come from a great distance, and whither 
they Avere bo^nd. The man replied in broken Italian, 
they came from iMurcia, in Spain, and that their desti- 
iiatbn was llopie; then, with an inclination of the 
licad, Avas proceeding, Avheii their interrogator ap- 
proached thq,. little boy, and dropped a few coins into 

Ills hand. Tho child looked np at his companion 
inquiringly, anj receiving a gesture of^ acquiesceiiec, 
accepted tlic money Avith downcast eyes, and kissed it, 
but Avithout proffering a syllable. TJm father then 
took off his hat, an/i (Tossing himself, reiAained for a 
few seconds in tlie attitude of prayer, his lips moving 
silently, tlie boy sedulously folloA\ing liis example. 
When th('ir orisons Avere concluded, tlie child drcAV 
from his bosoni a small brass medal, with an image of 
the Madonna, which he presented to the general, 
a' ways keeping the same silence, which augured ill for 
the gratificatioii of our curiosity. However, as they 
stood still for a foAv minutes, looking over the preci- 
pice, I mustered up courage to be spokeswoman ; and 
in the few Avords of Spanish I could put tog(‘ther, 
inquired if the little hoy Avas not very much fatigued 
Avith his long travel. 

‘ Sometimes,’ was tho re])ly ; ‘ althougli 1 juirposel^'' 
make very short days’ journeys. We have already 
been four months on the Avay, and we have still one 
hundred and fifty leagues to traverse befoie reaching 
Home.’ 

‘ A1a\ ays on foot ? ’ 

‘ Si, seilora.’ 

* It is part of your voav ? ’ 

* Si, seiiora.’ 

* And that little hoy is your son F 

‘ My only one.’ 

t You have undertaken tliis pilgrimage from a 
roligiofto motive ?’ 

‘ Hard*)!! me, •■v nora, Init there are subjects Avhk'h can 
only be divulged betAvei^ii our conscience and our God.’ 

We bad now arrived at the domain, and found a 
peasant in Availing, v\ ith a mule t‘) n'C'dve the packages, 
Avhich the servants handed (l()'‘An from the carriage. 

‘ Ah, here } ou arc ! and here is JMaddaleiia too ! ’ said 
the kind master in tho Nizzardo patois, as a comely 
young AA’ohian, Av^-aring a round straAV-hat, trimmed 
with black velvet, shaped like the mandarin hats on 
tea-chests, andjargo g(dil (".rrings, came forward with 
a snilu !!?■.”' flee to Avelcome ns. 

‘All Avell, eh? — the (duldroii, and the dog, and 
coAvs, and tlie chicken'?. Ah, /nircona, T see you!’ 
poking at a little roU-i^hout girl, a'-Iio had hidden herself 

III her mother’s skirts, and now peere’d at us out of her 
almond-shaped ryes — the eyes of Provence, soft and 
long. ‘No\,, maderioisello,’ turning to me, and ad- 
dressing me in Erench, Avh’ch Avas the language of tlic 
fjunily among themselves, although, whenever he and 
his sifter engagi^d in any animated discussion, thi^y 
went off. to Piedmontese -a hopeless compound of 
gutturals and abbreviations to my untutored ears — 

‘ now, mademoiselle, let me do the honours of a ruined 

V jiUa without a roa<l ; ’ and he led the way, for about a 
quarter of a mile, through vineyards and olives, and 
orchards laden Avith fruit, till we came to a lane, and 
a large ohl-fasliioned gateway, originally very much 
ornamented with trophies and armorial- bearings. A 
la^ge watyli-dog now bounded forvA^ard, and greeted 
his master by putting his paws on his shoulders, and 
brushing his nose against tho general’s gray mous- 
taches ; after which salutations, passing under a long 
trellis-walk of roses and vines, the latter trained along 
tall white columns, after the fashion of the old Genoeso 
villas, wo came upon a lawn studded Avitji palms cfiid 
oleanders, and bordered Avith thick grov^ of lemon- 
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trees, in the centre of which stood a beautiful palace, 
such as I had little expected to see in this secluded 
spot. A magnificent outer staircase,* springing ‘in 
doable flights from the portico, and converging in a 
broivd platform, conducted into a Testibule with glass- 
doors, from whence opened a spacious silla, or sitting- 
• room. At the further end of this* were two Long 
windows, with closed Persian blinds, wliich the gerferal 
threw open on my approach, and then I found myself 
upon a balcony overhanging the sea— so Jlose, so very 
close beneath us, that I could have flung a pebble jnto 
it from whera we stood. Both he ar^ tlic comtessc 
enjoyed my surprise at the Bidden transition, from the 
wooded scenery in the fro^gt of the palazzo, to the ^^ide 
range of sea- View thus suddenly presented to mOj^ I he 
house, in fact, was built upon the ahoA' of a heautif’d 
little bay, shut in on one side by a promontory covered 
with featliered pines, and on the otb^r by a ridge of 
rocks, which darted forward as if to complete its crescent- 
like shape, and form a safe harbour for the fishiu/j- 
barks which now lay idly on the beacl^ : beyond them 
appeared three successive headlands, each with its little 
town rising fboin the bosom of the waters — the ^^hole 
BO ealm, so sunny, so brilliant, with its background of 
perfumed groves, and palms, and flowers, that it realised 
every anticipation, and eoncentrated in a glance all the 
varied attractions of the Riviera. 

I was not allowed a long time to naze uninterrupled, 
for the general reminded his si.ster (hat the diiiiier-hour 
had nearly arri\ed, and suggested \\e had Ix'tter lake 
off our bonnets. Any regular dinner toilet, it may heie 
be remarked, is very unusual amongst Italians whim 
in the country, even in much more modern establisli- 
monts than the one I am describing. The short sleeves 
and low dresses in whicb English ladies are wont to 
appear in everyday routine, w ould bo considered by tlicm 
the extreme of folly and bad taste. As the comtessc* 
conducted me to my room — one 9 ^ six large bed- 
chambers opening from the* sala— in her genUe yet 
stately manner she rcncwc*d her apoh'gies for rec*eiving 
me witli so little ceremony, repeating her deedaration 
that we were literally a /a ('amfxtf/ue, in a dilapidated 
palace that her brother had piirelmsed llirough aA\him, 
because it had btdongcfd to a dcc’aj’cd family in whom 
he felt an inU^rest. There' was no neeessitv for these 
excuses, however ; and T wms enabled to judge trom 
what the riedmontese called a ru^ic way»of living, 
how much more luxury and expenditure were prevalent 
in Nortlic^rn Italy, than in those southern parts of the 
ptminsula in whieli my fojiner experiences 

The dinner, to which we wcwo speedily siilfftnoned, 
was served in a large room on tlie ground-floor, corre- 
sponding in size with the sala upstairs, the doors at t^e 
end being thrown open, disclosing an ('ncdiantiiig view^ 
of the sea and the skiffs gliding along its sj'arkling 
waters. Here wo foundt th(\ general 111 conversation 
with a middle-aged, intelligent-looking man, wdiom he 
introduced as Signor Bonav^ntn^a Ricci, his friefid and 
factotum, a resident of Ventimiglia, the adjacent towil^ 
and then, without further delay, wo sat down to table, 
the comtesse alone making the sign of the crcis, which 
is equivalent to saying grac’e with us. The dinner w*as 
a spoeimeii of simple Italian fare, and as such I sliull 
record it for the benefit of the curious in these inattei^: 
it commenced with a tureen full of tagliarini; a paste 
composed of flour and eggs, rolled out exceedingly thin, 
and cut into shreds — on the lightness and evenness of 
which the talent of the cook is displayed — boiled in 
broth, and seasoned with Parmesan cheese. • Slices ©f 
Bologna sausage, and fresh green figs, for wflich, the 
general exultingly informed me, the neighbourhood of 
A'cntimiglia was justly celebrated, were next handed 
round ; and then appeared the /esso, a large piece of 
boiled beef, from which the broth had been made, 
with tlie accompaniment of tomato sauce. After this 
there came « large dish of fried fish, and the arrosto-r~ 


r/)ast vea^ or roast chickonsj.o? •something of the kind 
-r-which ^ith a dolce, or sweet, otfmpleted tjie repast. 
Several sorts^ of wine, the produce of th6 last ^'t'ar’s 
vintage, were produced bjr Signor* Bonavtjntura, who 
had the keys of the celly-in kis keeping, and their 
different meritf eagerly pointefl ^lut. Notwithstanding 
their irftcrest in tlie subject, kowever^ neither he nor 
the general seemed to think of drinking a few glasses 
by way of test, but^contented themselves with merely*, 
t.fcting*thc wine pure, and then mixing It with jvater. 
The flessort consisted of oranges, pbaches, grapes, figs, . 
and melon, all galTicred that morning in the gardeif ; 
wdiicli, considering! how far the autumn was advanced, . 
was w'ondcrfnl even for Italy, and boro witness ttat 
the exceeding mildness of the temperature — whence, it 
is said, the name of Lacte or Lattb is derived — has not 
been exaggerated. • 

After dinner, w'c walked in the grounds, it being too 
late for a longer excursion ; and the general and Signor 
Bonaventura, whose surname was certainly a super- 
fluity, since nobody ever addressed him by it explained 
tome sundry matters connected with the cufture of the 
lemon-trees, p liicli consfitnted the principil revenue of I 
the estate ft is cf*rtainly a graceful liarve.ft, gathered ' 
every Iwo inonllis all the year round ; the 600 trees in 
the garden Iiaving yielded upwards of 100,000 lemons in 
less than ten months, and 20,000 or 30,000 more being 
looked for before Cliristmas. These arc sold at from 
10 to 60 francs per 1000 — a franc is equal to lOd. — to 
tratlcTs, who eitlier ^^nd them in cargoes to England 
and tlfb P^nited States, or else retail them at large 
profits to fruit-dealers for hofiio consumption. The 
lemon-tree requires grekt care, and is manured every 
three, years with woollen rags —a process likewise 
applied in many parts of the Riviera to the olivos, 
wiiich certafnly attain to afize and tlrckness df fOiiage 
not seen elsewhere. They sliewed me some lemon-trees 
winch were being preparc^jl for the reception of the rags. 

A circular trench, about a foot deep and tw'O fcgt wide, 
iH dug round tlie trunk, and in this the rags, mostly 
procured in bales from J^ajiles, are laid ; a curious 
asseiiihlago of shreds of clotli gaitiTS, sleeves ofjackcts, 
hits of blankets, horse-rugs, and so forth— tbc whole 
come} ing an uneomfortahle idea of a lazzarorie’s cast- 
off clothcN A quantity not exc eodin|)t^<t irigfop pounds 
I'nglisli weighs is allotted to eachtiffef, aud^then the 
eartli, wdiicji had been displaced for their reception, fs 
thrown over them, and they are left to ferment anfl grtt^ 
ilually dceoni])osc. Some agricijturists throw a layer 
of common manure over the rags before covering them 
w'ith earth, but J^gnor Bonaventura said many expe- 
rienced persons contended it was unnecessary. Great 
precaution is rcqir|ite to prevent any blight^ from 
settling on t!ie leaves, and in our walk, black specks 
were discovered on tlic gloss}' foliage, wdneh it was j 
agreed should be siimnuirily dealt vvstli j accordingly, 'j 
next morning four on^^five peasant-girls were hard at jl 
work, mounted on ladders, carefully wiping each leaf, •* 
ail’d romoviiiT t^ie specks, which, if allowed to spread, I 
would have oiidaiigered the life of the tree. * I 

When it grew dusk we went upstairs to the sala, ' 
and,looked owt- tlie letters an! new.spapers brouglit in ' 
fiiftm the Ventimiglia po-^t-oftice. Politics are noTij in | 
Piednioiu^in engrossing theme, domestic as well as 
foreign* being freely discussed; and no restrictions on 
the press existing since the Constitution of 1848, news- 
papers of every shade of opinion arc in circulation. 
The peculiar views of each member of the family fifund 
a response in the journals they habitually perused. 
The corntesse used to groan over’jthe Armoniaj the only 
periodical she ever looked at — the oilman of the ultra- | 
retrograde party, which invariably repreT^^ted the I 
country as on the eve of an atheistical and socialistic 
revolution, the fruits of the innovations on the andent 
order of things ; the only glimmering of light amiif the 
foreboding darkness being the rapid return of heretical 
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I England to llio bosom qf the church— sulh event)? 
as the abjuration ,cf the archbishop of C&ntcrburjr 
and ft hundred bishop‘% being confidently announced 
one week, and the« approaching con version of the whole | 
royal family the next. • AV ^his was balm to the good 
old lady’s heart, and I often detected iier gazing on me 
with a beaming ^ook, as^if praying,! might foil )w this 
good example, although she abstained from any direct 
. 'allusion to the ihihjert. The gene‘.‘al, wlio sided with 
the nxMiistry, )pinned his faith on the7W/«o?dcsc Gozefiv 
. and the Pmhmentb, tliough liis old exclusive feelings 
could not always be laid aside,' and lie soinenmes 
.grumbled at all the i^rivileges ofi*‘aste being done 
awa^; declaring there was no longer any advantage in 
being born noble, since he might find the son of his 
doctor or lawyer sitting by his side on the benches of 
the Chamber of Deputies, or wearing the uniform of 
the Guards, unattainable formerly to a bourgeois. As 
for Signor Bonaventura, he eonfuled to me that, 
notwithstanding he should always uphold a constitu- 
tional monarchy, he thought there was no treason in 
looking at*' all sides of the question, so that he occa- 
sionally glanbcd at the Itaha^e — the org.iii of 

Mazzini, a* perfect firebrand of repuhiieaiiism and 
discontent; but ‘Zitto, zitto,’ lie added, laying his 
finger on liis lips, thvy w'oiild faint’ — pointing to the 
edmtesse audjiis patron — ‘at the mere notion of such 
a thing.’ 

At nine w’e were summoned to supper; after which 
we sat for some time on the bcacl*i, i njoying the beauty 
of the moonlight and the softness of tlie air, fhougli, 
as far as the majority Of the party w ere concerned, it 
was more properly speaking tiie physical comfort, the 
sensation of repose, which caused th(‘ir satishiction ; 
far as respects the enthusiasm whieli almost every 
.. Eiiglftlf ‘person feels, or atianyratc exjiresk's, beneath 
the influence of beautiful scenery, Itali inSj^ generally 
considered, are pi ovokingly deficient ‘ ** 

TJie pext morning we had visitors. Signor Tlonaveii- 
tura’s two daughters, damstls of eighteen, or there- 
abouts, came by .'ippointrnent to spend the day, and 
arrived ^soon after the broaKfast of cajv au hit and' 
chocolate had been served; this, with dinner at two, 
and supper in the evening, is the old-fashioned Pied- 
montcs^iih ^’^'■’zardo system of refection, '^hc sisters 
were fair speefniSl^iJ of Italian girls of pic mezzo retto, 
cbnvent-e'iiucated, with ideas that lu'ver ranged beyond 
• rtti eicursion to !Nicc, or reading more extensive than 
the Missal or the Atnanach. Tmine isurably beneath 
country -bred Englisli girls of a corresponding class in 
all intellectual points, they were uilJeriiahly superior 
in ease of manner, and the good taste and simplicity 
of thqir dress. As they stood upoq the hcacli, watching 
the general bathing his large dog, looking '‘so fresh and 
girl-like in their pretty, well-fitting light-blue muslins, 
and large roiind^Iiats, they made n c wish my young 
countrywomen would take a lesson in liarmouy and 
» gracefulness of costume from continental raaidcn.s. They 
evidently looked upon the comtesse ,w'i^h profound awe, 
and upon me willi great curiosity, as some rare animal 
escaped from a menagerie. It being impossible to carry 
on any conversation witJ: them beyond •monosylhaVles, 

I proposed we should walk out ; and, accordingly, we 
passed most of the day, both before and aftc? dinner, in 
exploring the neighbourhood, to their infinite fielight, 
as I discovered that they rarely left the house except 
on Sundays; Italians of that class considering daily 
exercise for their womankind a superfluity, tending to 
form idle habits. Signor Bonaventura accompanied 
uS, and towards me was very affable and communica- 
tive, although vrtth regard to his daughters he evi- 
dently en^tained very Oriental notions of their mental 
inferiority, and treated them as if they were incapable 
of receiving information, or as if it was not worth 
while to impart it to tlicm. 

In the course of our rambles, I was struck with the 


singular appearance of some of the dwellings of the 
peasantry near the shore — high narrow towers, only 
accessible by ‘a steep flight of steps, detached from 
the main building, with which they were connected 
by a wooden bridge. He told mo these were vestiges 
of the thnes ‘'when the coasts of the Mediterranean 
were so often ravaged by the Algerine corsairs, that 
no Slarnlet was safe from tlieir dreaded inroads. To 
secure the inhabitants as far as possible, those towers 
were constructed, to which, on the first alarm, they 
might fly for refuge, and raising the drawbridge, be at 
least secure froM being carried off into savory, though 
forced to be passive witnesses of the seizure of their 
cattle and the pillaging of^ their stores., In case of 
an attack, they defonded themselves by Imrling stones 
through spaces in the battlements upon their assailants, 
a few of a more modern description having loopholes 
ill the walls for musketry, llajipily, in these more 
peaceful days, the peasants have almost forgotten for 
w'hat such fortresses were originally intended, and 
fftcing their habitations in what have survived the 
inroads of time, oni look down complacently upon 
their olives and fig-trees, without trembling at every 
sail that rises upon tlie clear horizon. 

As w'e passed through woods of olives. Signor Bona- 
\entura descanted con amom upon their value and 
utility, and chussing them above my favourite lemon- 
trees, which can be cultivated only in sheltcml 
situations, assured me that they were the great staple 
of the Riviera, although a good crop is only realised 
every second yean —the produce of the intervening one 
h ‘ing very inconsiderable. Ju the good years, the 
yield of ea(‘h tiee is estimated, according to its size, at 
from live to eleven francs clear profit; the trees are 
carefully numbered on each estate, ami from 1000 to 
1200 constitute a very fair propjieta. When the olives 
turn black and begin to fall, sheets are laid beneath 
the hraiiehcs, whi(‘li are qently shaken to detach the 
fruit; w'hatevcr is thus obtained, is carefully spread 
oil lluT floor of ^)mc rooms set apart lor the purpo.se, 
and day by day, as the remaining olives successively 
ripen, they are shaken down and added to the store, 
until sullicieiit is collected to he sent to the mill, 
where it is pressed, and the 6il Hows out clear and 
sparkling. After this first process of pressing the 
fruit, there is a second one of crushing or grinding it, 
by which, oil of ?iii inferior quality, requiring some 
time to settle, is obtained ; lastly, water is poured on 
the mass of stones and pulp, and the oil that rises 
to llj£‘,^vfoce ii carefully skimmed, being the perquisite 
of the •^^/(Jiirietor of the mill, who receives no otlior 
reniiineration for his share in the transaction. The 
pfoduee of tlie fig-trees is anotlicr though less lucrative 
source of revenue; great quantities are dried in the 
sun, and afterwards sold, not only for the supply of the 
country itself, but for the French market, where the 
figs of Ventimiglia, t’iignor Bonaventura declared, wore 
as niuth prized as tliose Pf Smyrna. lie shew'ed mo 
MJrge supplies in course of preparation, laid on long 
frame orks of reed lightly interwoven, wliich as soon 
as the siia rose were carried out, and remained all day 
exposed oil tlic low parapet which divided the jardin 
potager from the beach. No guard w'as ever kept over 
tM.’m, and no fear Reemeil entertained of their being 
stolen. Indeed, the honesty of the peasantry and 
fi.shermcn was marvellous, for in this same kiteheii- 
garden — a strip of sandy soil stolen from the sea-shore 
— green peas, tomatos, cucumbers, melons, and a 
vwiety of vegetables, were grown in profusion; and 
iieverthd'iess, unprotected as it was, being without the 
precincts of the iron gate at the back of the house, 
w Inch was closed for form’s sake every night, nothing 
was ever missed— not a single fruit or vegetable 
misappropriated. 

Our w'alk after dinner was so prolonged, that dark- - 
iicss overtook us on our way back ^s wc were 



scrambling through the dry bed of a torrent ; but the 
kind comtesse had foreseen this, attd a peasant, 
despatched by her to meet us, soon mado his appear- 
ance with a blazing branch of pine- wood, which difHiaed 
a grateful fragrance. Some remarks on tfie pjeturesque 
.appearance of this torch-, and the properties of the 
pine, led to my hearing about the popiflar modi' of 
fishing, alia fucina, which I was promised I should see 
the first cloudy night, moonlight being » bar .to this 
pastime — a promise, by the by, that still remains to 
be fulfilled, tjjianks to the unbroken ^serenity of* the 
weather during my stay at Latte. Tfowever, they 
shewed me the implements, whieli are simple enough; 
projecting from the sterA of the, boat, and ele\ < e(l 
above the beads of those cngagctl inUhe sporl^is the 
fvdna, an iron grating, piled with flaming pine-fagots, 
which cast a brilliant light upon the waters, illuminat- 
ing their recesses with extraordinar} clearness. The 
boat glides into all the little bays and roeky inlets, 
and the fish, scared yet attracted h}'' the unwontAl 
glare, are seen shooting rapidly ah^g hi all direotions ; 
while the fishermen, each ])rovide(l with an instrument 
somewhat resembling a harpoon, witli a staff twelve 
or fourteen feet long, spear them with great dexterity 
as they dart throiigli the illuminated space. I’lsh of 
considerable size arc tlius taken frequently, and the 
enthusiasm attendant on the enterprise being extreme, 
a stormy night and a tempestuous sea i)rove only 
additional inducements to the adventurous fishermen. 
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W I N T E E. 


Tun eommonest observer, however nnaequamted ^^ith 
natural history, could n*)t fail to notice the absence 
of the birds, and tlie silence of tlio fields, •during a 
walk in winter. Tlie trees and liedges, those green 
summer-chambers whieli llioy inliahited, are unfur- 
nished, and the wind blovs through ^i(‘ naked braiiciies 
with a sound like tliat of a hpllow footfall in ah\*inpty 
house. Altliough their songs no loiter ring through 
the tangled copse and the open valley, there are thou- 
sands of them that remain with us all the jear 
round, rummaging fori'ood in storehouses only kiionn 
to themselves, and to the few \vho watcli their habits 
in the wild and out-of-the-way places where lie 
their hidden granaries. T‘rovidenee has further adapted 
them to meet the severity of the ht-ason, by making 
them pass nearly two-thirds of tlieir time, during the 
shortest days, in sleep ; so that they wlo not require 
so much food as is ncfded tor their Jt^hen 

they are on the iving for so many hours togi-thor 
during the longer days of spring and suiuiuer. 'i'h<||r 
little round bright piercing eyes and sensitive beaks 
SCO and feel many minute tilings scattered abroad 
for their sustenance, which we in our .greater wEdom 
<lo not perceive. It would* tak» us loitg hours to 
discover what they find a|id feed upon anioug tiu* 
decaying leaves that have falli n from a single tro<.>; 
how then can we hope to discover the great abundance 
suited to tlieir wants which the long mile^ of our 
shadowy woods conceal ? Among velvet mosses, green 
in the hardest winter ; in the crevices of rugged iinrk ; 
in the holes and hollow's of unsound trees ; among t^ie 
wdthcring grass and w'eods that fill uimiown by man ; in 
thousands of seeds that drop from the flowering hedge- 
plants ; on liips and haws, wdiich the frost has ripened 
and blackened ; on ungathered wild-fruits, wdiich have 
escaped rustic hands — they find material^ for thq^ir 
table spread by nature in the forest ; and near#nt hand, 
a shelter from the sleet and snow', where, with heads 
under their wings, they sleep securely when the norlaud 
wind pipes aloud through the deep dark nights of mid- 
winter. The flowers of summer, though long-ago dead 
and abandoned by the bees, after they bad gathered 
their honey &om the dew-bowed and pollen-gilded cups, 
were aftorw^yls filled with seeds, which misty autumn 


ripened, #and the winds bftrst ^d blew abroad, a 
joanquet for ^ the birds in wSjuter.* When Uie •whole 
range of the* wide landscape is whi^e with snow, and 
neither dent of hoof nor prjnt -of foot breaks through 
the glittering waste, the ^irds find their way under 
bush apd bralfe, aijfl peck abemt beneath the fern and 
gorsp —search the w'ood- stack* the cofi^-riek, and the 
liollow roots of tre'M— find something* in the shelving*^ 
hfiik ^nd the bow'ery underwood, abert'e w'luqfi the 
snow lodges— while w ith tlie fluttering of their wings ^ 
they shake off the flakes from the laden branches, lifie * . 
a shower of May-]jlo8sonis, to get at the few hawthorn- ^ 
berries that still remain. In fery severe Veallier, 
others, which are seldom seen excepting in tlieir own 
Avild haunts, throw' off their natural shyness, and 
gather round the habitation of man. They# approach 
the barn Avhere the dusty thresher is at work, alight 
in the straw-yard amongst the cattle, hop and peck 
about the outlioiises and stables, purloin the food that 
is given to the poultrj^, watching with keen eye until 
the owner is gone, then contending for th* scattered 
grain even w'ith the lif’cled and wattled chanticleer. 

You startle flicm from out tlie tufted reed^and frozen 
watci.llags that stand up like sharp scimitars, around 
the edge of the lonely mere, whose waters lie ^lack as 
night amid the surrounding snow of the Iiedgeless 
moorland. In the hedges tliat gird solitary lanes and 
hy-roads, seldom traversed, saving when the team is 
driven afield <lunng*thc h,iy arul corn harvest, they 
nestle«i^ogether ami find food, w-hile tlic armed furze on * 
the treeless common affords thim a homo-liko shelter. 

The countless millions of seeds which the autumn winds 
have sown broad-east over the country — the grubs 
of m^e(‘ts in eoeoon-cell, or barely covered with earth, 
and many •other sources, ^unknown as yet , 

lurnisli food for the birds* in Avintcr ; and it i9 only 
I duriag tlulse hard, black, bitter, biUng frosts, which 
• sometimes, though not ofllate years, continued for long 
w'ciks togetluT, tliat so qiany birds iierish; fflr then 
tlie earth becomes hard as iron, and all the fruit and 
«eeds that .smnnier and .futnmn scattered, seem as if 
Imrnt up and bhuicened by fire. * 

The little titmouse runmiji.gos about the roofs of tlie 
cottages Hnd farmhouses, for insects buried 

tliemselvcs in^tlie warm thatch ; it hanging 

back (lownw'ards, pulling and tugging at tin? straw or 
reeds, and Examining every inch it draw's out b«yond^ ^ 
the eaves, w'hile, quick as thought, its* busy beak 
picks off and sw’allow's the dro\Ay prey, before it has 
tinu‘ to aw'uke fn**! its winter slumber. Beside rivers, 
stream'*, and unfrozen •'pring-heads, wliere it seems to 
watch the upeoiniiig of the silver sand, the pretty 
wa.gtail — thj;t strnlelout like a grenadier on the nfareh, 
instead of hopping like other little birds, wdiosc motions 
appear as cramped as if tlieir legs we;*!? tied together — 
i*, on the look-out for tl\p least stir of insect-life, or almost 
anything in the sliapc of food ; for it has a most accom- ^ 
m^idating maw, and from the sqiaw'n of the frog to the 
black woolly (lo1i'n*that is blown into the water from 
the tall nodding bnlruslii'*, nothing seems to come 
ami''S to it ; a^id it tliinks httjc of following cattle, •ar 
apfonntcd liorseman, lor miles along the road in hard 
frosty weather, in tlu' lioiie of obtaining a meal, the 
Ihrostl* ami blackbird tho^o hardy minstrels, that 
scarcely allow the strugglin.g snowdrop to appear before 
they peep over the icy boundaries of winter, and pipe 
sw'cctly about the primrose-coloured skies of the coiping 
s]»ring — now frequent the homc-croft, the garden, aqd 
the orchard. AVe arc startled by the loud rushing of 
tlictr wings in almost every riirfll n^yik and outhouse 
in the c-ountry ; from cart and cow shed thay dash by, 
and make tlieir way to some neighboiiring^edge or 
tree, until we are gone, when they hurry back again, 
ill search of the food which they find most plentiful 
around our habitations. Many a meal do the wdld 
wood-pigeons now make out of tlio delicate hearts of 




winter-greens, and Jhc* tcfidor ‘eye-bud* of turnip-topS, 
as chilli tiy cpic\ir(?8 too well know, who obtain thefjp 
vegetables from the cfops of the birds flioy shoot, by 
taking out, wasfung,. and. cooking the undigested 
green-buds, wliich the.w'iitged Avandcrers had flown 
many a long league 'to gather, l^tle 'dreamipg that 
in addition tt/ ‘their of'/n savoury bodies, their very 
■ food would boi mriJe to supply tlie tabic with a 
dainty dish, a Larks of all kinds are founcl eve^y- 
W’here — by the blc;\k breezy sea-side, or as far inland 
we like to go— the autmnn-‘'jwn corn-fichH are 
often covered w’ith them — and the by nting is one of the 
' greatest of tl)e fara.er’s winter plagues. A flock of 
these larks go to work at a cornstaek like house- 
breakers ; they have the roof or thatch off in no 
time. They do not stand pecking here and there, 
and darting in and out like tlie sparrows, but lay bare 
at once the rich ripe golden ears, and batten on th(» 
very heart of tlie plumy sheaves ; and there fifty fet'd 
like one, and make noise enough for a thousand. Uut 
the corn tfiey devour, tlioiigh considerable, is often as 
nothing coinf^ared with tlie dawage tliey so iiiiwdttiiigl3" 
cause, thrtvigh the rain and snow lodging In the sheaves 
they have nnthafehed, and permeating the .whole 
stack, until the very loncst sheaves are reached by tlie 
decay and damp, let in by thi-se iineonscious and iiois}' 
robbers, who wdll never starve wdiile there is a corn- 
rick in field or farmyard. Even the * singer at 
heaven’s gate ’ is in winter of !<' io earth earth}' ; and 
whatever the poets may say about his pickjing up 
fragments of angels’ soj^gs in his soarings, when driven 
by hunger he will pick up at>.y thing he can laj' hold 
of, and even go the length of fighting his brother lark 
for possession of the booty. 

* yolden-crested wTeyt — the very smallest of all 
Brflfsh birds, and wdiieh, wlien full growm, rarely 
weighs more tln^i eighty grains — remains Mith w the 
year round, and survives tht severity of our keenest 
wintei'fj. You look at hjpi, and w'orider how he 
manages to keep the life in his tiny bod}' at tliis iucle- 
ment season. But see him' out in fieldj; w'ood, or fir- 
plantatfoii, and then you wdll confes^’tliat there is not a 
livelier little fellow in all the world of birds. ITe never 
seems at.r^^p^ but is alw'a}’S in motion, as if he found 
it necessary constantly about +o keep his bit 

of a body«warm. You see him one minute pecking awa} 

the fir-cones ; the next, he darts ofl‘ info the thiek- 
leaved ivy, 'as if to bury himself in the green uml 
pleasant recollections of summer; anon, his golden 
plumes are seen waving amid tl»ii crim.son holly- 
berriea, as if determined to see only what awakens 
agreeable associatiops, and to shut Jiis little eyes to the 
dark*^ and dreary side of everything. Wjien wo consi- 
der the labour of that fairy-bird in the breeding-season, 
w'intcr must coKie to it like a » ‘ iic of rest ; for the 
journeys it has made during day while feeding its 
^ young, have been noted by more than one naturalist, 

* and found to average thirty-six in an hour, and ' to 
continue without cessation for sixteen liours a day. 
What human mother ever undertook a greater labour 
for tlie support of her children, th.in thtf little golden- 
crested wren ? The many miles it must have flov^n, 
and the weight of food it must have carrier, for many 
days, must make the winter season one long holiday. 
Were all those little hungry bills agape now, all her 
motherly perseverance and aflcction could not save 
tbcgi from perishing. 

But robin-rcdbreast is the greatest favourite of 
winter birds : he brings with him the memory of the 
tears of childhoed — tne happiest tears we ever slicd — 
of fallen Jfaves, and those ‘pretty babes,’ which his 
ancestor^ covered so ‘painfully;’ and while we tliink 
of the pious old ballad, wt forgot that he is the most 
pugnacious little songster that ever left footprint in 
thd ‘-pnow. Tlie poivcr of poetry lias opened every 
heart and every hand for cock-robin; and he will never 


want while childish fingers are to be found to scatter 
crjimba on tko frosted lintel. Then he sings, too, as 
if he knew ‘that he had got all the silence to himself, 
and that no other bird is there to ‘tootle’ into tfie 
cold ear of Wiinter. Like the minstrels of old, he pays 
for the food we*^give him in notes of haughty song; 
and| 'wliile 5'ou listen with closed eyes, you forget tlie 
waite of snow that lies around, and are carried away 
into a land k«ng over with the long leaves of summer. 
Though tlie* wind rumples and crumples his every 
feather, and Iiinws them back with sych force that 
you think they never can fall right again, he clings 
to llie jialing bravely; and if he has made up his 
mind, will have ‘Ivs sing out’ in spite oi wind, frost, 
or 8ri9)vv. lie (is as familiar to all as the daisy in 
spring, as the snow in winter, tliat makes him a 
liensioner on our bounty. Other birds only migrate 
from one side of our island to the otlier ; some coining 
from the north to the warmer south ; wliile a few quit 
JCngland for Scotland, and arc never seen in their old 
siinimer hauiitJ. (Uiring winter. Sometimes, though 
very rarely, a late brood of migratory birds are left 
behind ; but they seldom live to behold their com- 
panions come back again over the sunny sea in 
spring. 

Our wonder soon ceases when we east our ‘thinking 
eyes’ ovit the out-of-doors world, and see tlic provision 
made by IVovidoiice for the Birds in Winter; and not 
only for siK'li as abide with us all the year long, hut 
also for the my,»*ia<ls of wild-fowl that wing their 
Avay to our lonely lochs, marshy meres, and inland 
rivers. That many of tlicra find food which wc at 
present are unacquainted Avith, is no marvel, seeing 
that wc are only just boginhing to understand dimly 
the noui'ishing and sustaining powers of the earth. 
As from deeply delved land a liev.^ flora will arise, 
such as Avas iieA’c^ seen in that locality within compass 
oLithe oldest living memory; so may there bo in 
evTry*Spadefiil of earth e bidden sustenance for those 
creatures Avhicli in the cars of Uod are never dumb. 
Numbers of birds swallow sand and pebbles without 
injury ; and partially dissolved food has been found in 
our Aviiiter- birds, Avliich the firivst analysis could only 
reduce to rich loamy anti earthy matter. We must 
still in many things inquire, like Job of old : ‘ Who 
provideih for the ^ I'nven hi'i foody when hvt young ones I 
ay unto (iodV 


« -■.t'-M ERICAN 'JOTTINGS. 

! THE KNOW-KOTUINO MOVEMENT. 

Within the last tAvelv^' months, a mysteriously organ- 
ised association lias sj'rung into vigorous existence in 
the United States, lender 'ihe (Tdd designation of ‘ Know- 
Nothings.’ The Know-I^things were not spoken of 
ijuring my stay in Amprica(1853), and the commanding 
attit'^de they have already assumed, presents another 
strikinguinstance of the rajiid groAVth of ncAv social 
features in tliis remarkable country. 

That the fraternity of ICnow-Nothings should have 
m*ado such head within so short a period, doubtless 
argues a Avonderful unanimity of feeling on the parti- 
cular grievance which it is the design of the members 
to rectify ; and yet, accepting the popular accounts of 
the associ ition, Ave doubt Av'hetlicr the parties concerned 
have th(?ught deliberately on what may possibly be the 
result of their doctrines, supposing tliem to be carried 
out to the extremity which is generally avowed. As 
far as an ‘ outsider ’ may presume to form an opinion, 
Know-Nolhingisra is a profession of hatred against 
foreign settlers, more parti(‘ularly when l^pman Catho- 
lics; and it is an especial aim not onlyVi exclude all 
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such from places of trust and honour, but, as is said | 
—though we cannot believe things vAH be carried 
this length — to refuse them employment wherewith 
to earn their daily bread. That America, entirely 
settled as it has been within the ISijt *two» centuries 
and a half by foreigners of various races and forms of 
religious belief, nud where every white man may trace 
his origin to a European ancestor, and, a\^o, wliero the 
capital, the manual labour, and the ingenhily of immi- 
grants, are essential to national progrfss— that such a 
country should do nny thing to repel accessions of 
foreigners, tnd to throw contumely on those ree''*'tly 
settled amongst them, seems like *aU| act of ngtional 
insanity. In fact, looking to the shrewdness of the 
American character, we are necessitated to believe that 
along with the grudge against foreign immigrants is 
mixed up some unexplnined political manojnvre. 

Judging from recent developments, it would appetr 
that the enmity of the Know-Nothings^s directed prin- 
cipally against the Kornnn (^atholic Irisli — the very 
people who have been pouring in hundreds of thou- 
sands over the States, everywhere giving their much- 
wanted services in liotels, private dwellings, and in 
the execution of public works. So far as I had an 
opportunity of observation, these services were duly 
appreciated. As regards domestics, it was tolerably 
evident that hut for young Irishwomen, the daughters 
of immigrants, vast numbers of families would be left 
without hired assistance, and the finest ladies he brought 
to the predicament of helping themselves. In point^of 
fact, as noticed in my former papers, the Irish of both 
sexes have for some tirae<been superseding the coloured 
races in the free states, and becoming arf essential 
element in society.* Moreover, the manner in which 
these humble exiles gradually acquired habits of self- 
respect and independence, was ulliiaed to as a pleasing 
fe.ature of their character; juid when it is addetl, that 
their children are usually indistiiiguisfiable in language 
and appearance from tlie children of native Americans, 
we are more at a loss to understand the origin of the 
persecution. It 8urel>*cannot be a dread of the growth 
of Catholicism ; if so, tlierc appears to he some mis- 
take. In 1 850, there were in the States 35,71 1 churches, 
of which the Homan Catholics had o^ily 1U14; und out 
of a church accommodation for nearly fourteen mil- 
lions of people, all the Roman C’athoUcs mustered were 
620,050. Nor docs it appear, with all ^]i(*>immicrTation 
now going on from continental Europe^^^^l /from 
Ireland, that Roman Catholicism is increasing in the 
ratio of other forms of Christianity: I was, indetd, 
assured that Catholicism has^no littli? dilficulty in 
maintaining its footing in the midst of the many eager 
agencies calculated to wj^tlidr^aw its supporters. 

So much may be said of the iinteasonableness of tlio 
Know-Nothing movement. » Unfortunately, theisubject 
hns an opposite side. Americans declare, that t!ie 
settlement of large masses of uiiinstructed foreigners 
in the midst of the community, is politically dangerous, 
besides being socially troublesome. Scattered thinly 
over the States, and mingling with the native popula- 
tion, there is, it is said, nothing to give uncasincis. 
But that principle of scattering is exactly the thing 
which neither tlie Irish nor the Germans are fond of. 
Independently of those who are hired as servants, or 
who proceed to the rural districts as farmers or 
labourers, great numbers cluster togctlier ii# the lasgc 
cities, where they are able to act in combiinftion, and 
to disturb the ordinary action of free institutions. 
Cnaccustomed to perform a part in constitutional 
modes of government, and of excitable feelings, they 
too readily lend themselves to designing politicians, 
and occasionally resorting to demonstrations of physical 
force, becomye in a high degree obnoxious to public re- 
sentment. ?|>ieh is presumed to be the true explanation 


4f the Aaierican aninyisity toward^ foreigners, though 
py no means justifying the meaeurfes which the "^now- 
Nothings ha^fe thought lit to adopts ^ , 

Shrouded in sfecrecy, meeting under night, and 
constituted with illegal oaths tnd symbolical forms, the 
fraternities of^noy -Nothings rilay be said to resemble 
the dark and mysterious sociCTies of fh% middle ages ; 
and the world sets witli surprise that the moderi> 
d^inocyioios of America, like the ancicfit despotisms ' 
of Central Europe, require a Vehmgericht to ^cctiiy 
social abuses. Tlnlt mystery should have been at bjl ’ 
employed in establishing Know-Nothingism, is expli- 
cable only on tlie ground that, tf publicity had Jiieen* 
given to the movement at starting, the objects of tho 
institution could not have witlistood the assaiiltl of the 
press, or tho malevolent influence of designing politi- 
cians. Be this as it may, the fact of secret organisation 
being deemed necessary in a matter of political and 
social reform, is not calculated to excite any general 
admiration of republican institutions ; and we are 
necessarily led to infer, that freedom, as it exists in 
America, is associated with some of the Vorst features 
of an irresifonsihle autliority. Resorting from one 
e.iiihc. or another, to secret plans of operation, the 
Know-Nothings, in tlicir central and local ‘wigwams,’ 
as their lodges arc called, conducted their affairs with 
such profound tact, tliat when the time came for dis- 
closing tlieir powers, all the old political parties were 
struck with dismay# and the press was not a little 
astonkubcd ami mystified. 

From anytliing tliat can ^bc gathered from the 
newspapers, all politiifal parties among the native 
Americans have been to blame in producing those 
evils which the charter of Know-Nothingism feigns 
to correct. • At the primary elections, all ham,mirted ^ 
and used the votes of foreigners, with little regard to 
laww evdn common decem'y. Takewthe case of New 
York, wliieli is in8tan»^d as not the most flagrant. 
Here there iireviyis a sfstem of Universal Jhffrage, 
under which foreigncTs, on giving legal notice of an 
•intention to fee naturalist^!, are admitted to the rights 
of citizensJiip. Now, it is notorious tliat tnis legal 
notice is frequently not exacted, and that votes of 
rt‘cently snrrived immigrants arc takcTlw the polls, 
merely if a ckizen declares tliat ^i^Tfas hoard them 
express a wibli to be naturalised. In otlffcr words, 
hearsay aflidavits arc accepted as if tliey hadvJpws*^ 
legally recorded. Demoralised jn this nTanncr at tho 
outset, .* 01(1 puffed up by the cajoleries of party, we 
need feci no surf rise that the more ignorant order of 
foreigners slioukl become troublesome neighbours to 
the inliahitants of >Jcw York, Brooklyn, and Williams- 
burgh — tlic % well-known foci of immigrants * from 
Ireland. The lundcimcntal error for correction, con- 
sists in the loo^'o administration of the naturalisation 
laws, as well as the system of voting, which seems to 
be liased on no regularly made iqi roll of electors, and, 
ednsequentJy, admits of continual personal contests at 
the various iiolfs. * 

Just let us take a glance at some of tho election 
hiijiness at tl® hcginiiing of iast November. Scenfi — 
AYilliamsbiirgh, with a crowd collected at the pol|jng- 
place. Ah Irishman goes forward to tender his vote, 
which' is challenged by one of the deputy-sheriffs. 
Instead of the matter being settled quietly, a disturb- 
ance ensues, owing to some alleged rudeness on the part 
of the acting oflicials. A rush made by ten deputy- 
sheriffs, each using his club freely, is met by an in- 
furiated barifl of Irishmen, who tear down fences, throw 
stones, and commence a fight. I’he ilre-alarm bells are 
rung, and hundreds of citizens leave theii'»hpuse 9 , but 
few are inclined to mingle in the mcMo, wmero it is 
reported that many persons are lying dead ii^ the 
streets, while bullets lly in every direction. Imme- 
diate result — one person killed, and many others 
dangerously wounded. The uproar is finally quelled 
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by calling out the ^mflitaary. A days n^'terwards, 
howler, a larffc non^ber of natives assembled arfl 
rccommcnc 9 d the riot.' Msircliiiig in procession, anii 
numbering abouf 'fivt^ hundred, tlivy fired at every 
Irisliinan who came in theii- way, and at last attacked 
a Roman Catholic chbreh, in order to \lestroy^it. In 
tliis outrage, they wcre^otojiped by^the authorities, and 
.dispersed by thq military. The in^xt pliase of the riot 
was a vtngcf'il attempt of the Irish to tear dowii ^ 
I Methbdist chapel;, but this also was frustrated by the 
military, not, liowever, till there swas a good deal of 
pistol-firing, and one man rcceive«J a shot. At the 
' funeral of tlie inurdi^ed man, thero'^ was a grand pro- 
cession of the fire-engine companies, according to the 
usual practice in making up a public siiectacle. No 
mention is made of the capture or punishment of the 
murderer, wdio apiiears to have escaped from justice. 

It will now he seen that in these troubles, religious 
is deeply intermingled with political dissension. The 
matter in dispute is, evidently, as much I’rotcatant 
against Qjitholic, as native versus foreigner, if not 
more bo. Iij, the general coiKhict of the riots, \%e are 
reminded yf the No-popery insurrection* wliich broke 
out in Kngland seventy ycar'i ago ; llie only dillbrencc 
being, that these recent demonstrations in the L’nited 
States are on a less destructive scale. With the 
growth of Know-Nothingi*m, howe\er, we cannot tell 
j what tliey may come to. As Kngland had her Lord 
I George Gordon, Americii boiistss, of an ciiually fana- 
1 tical demagogue, who is said to he a Scotsoj^iin by 
I birth, and styles hira^^lf the ‘Angel Gabriel.’ This 
personage goes about preaching in the open air to great 
crowds of people. Taking his stand on a chair, a 
stump, or the top of a barrel, he summons an auvhenco 
ai‘ 0 \m^,Jiim by the blowing of a horn,, and forth- 
^ witfiVonirn dices one of lbs wild and innamniatory 
harangues. New York, ve should suppose, the 
head-quarters of tlu‘ Angel, f ir lie is ofU'ii described 
k as hoh'ing forth on Siiiidai^s in the l*ark — an open 
space, adjoining Broadway— v hence lie migrates with 
! a troop of followers by I'crr;,' to Brookl;'n, and then 
' creates 'extraordinary commotion anuiig the Iiish. In 
the early part of last .Tune, a newspaper had the follow- 
ing notice L.* There vas preaching as usual, yesterday 
afternoon inTlfr^quarc at tin* head of East liroadway, 
lyid also kin the Park. The Angel uShriel preached 
j jjpjl^.the steps of the City Hall, without beiiu: molested, 
was followed by another man, and J*rrs Bishop, 
an elderly woman, bdtli of whom entertained a large 
audience for some time, (i.ibriel, ^after Je.lviiig the 
Park, was followed by oier a thousand persons, and it 
is said that he and his followers went to Brooklyn.’ 
The 'Angel’s visits ^to this jiopulAus offshoot of New 
York, having for some time previously created con- 
siderable disturbance, the autliori* -‘s, with more than 
j usual activity, made preparatioi ^ for preserving the 
peace. Bodies of police, and regiments of foot and 
‘ cavalry militia, were in readiness in case of disturb- 
ance. The progress of the row i'* described as 
follow's : — 

J^bout four o’clock ir^^tlic afternt)on 5 ^ large crowd 
began to collect in Atlantic Street, near Hoyt Stfegt, 
w'hbre, on a vacant space of ground i omprising several 
lots, the preachers were to hold fortli. A »pile of 
rubbish answered fop the platform, and shortly after 
five o’clock, a procession from New York, headed by 
the^ngel Gabriel, appeared on the ground. The Angel 
blew bis trumpet, and took his position, wdien the large 
multitude gatliered round him, and lie proceeded with 
his harangue, wlpch was listened to witlioiit disturb- 
ance. Ant^iher preacher now took the stand. Mean- 
while, tb^^ngel went olf in a carriage, to eposs by 
'the south ferry, a crowed following him, and likewise 
a laxly of police, who w'ere pelted with volleys of 
stones. Several Irish were captured ; but this exas- 
perating the crowd, they fired some shots at the j 


police, and these made their way only by drawing 
thgir revolvess, and firing. A number of persons 
received sliots, and one man ‘had his jaw shot off.’ 
The appearance of civil war in the streets gave much 
alarm to the ipore peaceful inhabitants. By mean.s of 
fresh detachments of polii'c, atid the knowledge that the 
military wo*e in reserve, the streets were at length 
cleared, and many rioters were arrested. In the course 
of the disti^bance, shouts of defiance were uttered 
against the odious Rnow-Notlungs. 

Elated by ^le mischief he had caused on this 
occasion, the Angel Gabriel continued his extravagant 
orations, not only in New York, but in distant parts 
of the country. SJiortly a/tcr the abovA oventB, w^e 
find han preaching m Maine. From Bath, a town in 
that northern state, the following telegraphic message 
is seen in the New York newspapers, of date July 7 : — 
‘The Angel Gabriel lectured here on Wednesday 
and Thursday evenings against popery. On the last 
oAMsion, the crowd was large, and a disturbance 
occurred. A m )b pf men and boys proceeded to the 
Old South Church, used b}^ the Catholics us a place of 
worship, broke open the doors, rang the bell, and dis- l 
played the American ensign from the belfry. They I 
afterwards set the church on fire, and it was burnt 
to the ground. No further destructimi of property 
took plai'c, but a mob of about one hundred ^laradcd 
the streets, yelling and booting until nearly moriiiiig. 

No arrests were made.’ 

Previous to these events, collisions between Irish | 
and native Americans had ocmirrcd in various states. 
Several serious em*ountCTS had taken place in N(’w 
Orleans. We are told that as early as the 2t)tli of 
IMarcli, an cllbrt v\as inai^e on the part of the 
Ainoricaiui in tliat citv, ‘to preserve or restore the 
purity of the ballot-box. Some ej<bt liuiidn'd Ameri- , 
cans, .armed w itb i ev ol vers and bov ie-knives, proceeded ^ 
to the seventh w.ard, the Irish hoad-qu.artcrs, and | 
during* the day endeavoured to keep out illegal voter.s. ' 
In the aftiTnooii'of that day, .a mob of Irish, headed by ' 
a police-ofificc r, marclicd into the room where tlio 
election v. a.s held, tor the purpose of driving the | 
Americans from the polls. Tliej^were met by American i 
arm.s, .and in less tlian five minutes the room was | 
cleared of every Irishman, .and two of their number 
were killed.’ Subseipiiaitly, the Americana, appre- I 
bending fraud, wVnt in a body, and destroyed tin* I 
ballot-box; the exe.limait daily increased ; .and sueli 
VI as the lio-^Ui/y Itluvcn tiie Irish and AmericaiH, 
that^W^'5.ime time the lativ^ais went about armed. 
Matters at length settled down; but on turning to 
tl^'e lani siiajiers for Sejitember, it is seen tliat the 
mort.il grudge bctwe.m the In-li and Anieric.ans of I 
New Orleans broke liito renewed acts of violence. | 
S.ivage fights witli club* and firearms took pl.aec in 
the streets y- so VI raL peraons^iro killed, and ni.any 
carried, awaiy dangerouslyi- w'ounded. At lengtii the 
ip.ayor called out the military, and order was once 
more restored. TJic Know-Nothing lodges in New 
York rtre^^said to liave btaai imide promptly acquainted 
with these events, by telegrapliic communications. 

About the time of the New Orleans riots, a disturb- 
ance ot a similar kind occurred at Newark, in New 
Jersey. It originated in a Protestant procession of 
two tliousand persons, four abreast, nc.arly all of whom 
arc said to have been * armed with pistols, as if they 
anticipated an attack.’ The display which they made 
rojiRcd th^ indignation of certain Irish, who, stationed ’ 
.Tt a Gatholic chapel, fired on the iirocessioa as it 
passed. This was the signal for a general riot. ‘The 
attack from the cliurcli rendered that an especial 
object of attention, and in less tlian five minutes from 
the first difficulty, the church was completely riddled, 
its doors and windows broken, its seats torn up, its 
altar dismantled, its organ destroyed, and the whole 
interior a mass of ruin.’ One man wa^lj killed, and 
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many wounded. In tliis sectarian demonstration, the 
Angel Gabriel did not make his appeargnee, but he 
could not have been far distant. On the 2 Qth of Sep- 
tember, he began to blow his horn in Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, and a crowd havipg been col- 
lected, to the danger of the public peace, thb Angel 
was walked off by the police to the lock-up, there, to 
await magisterial inquiry. What became of this active 
incendiary is not related ; he is probably s^jll pursuing 
liis * mission.’ • 

In the paper which notes these evqjits, wc alight 
upon a paragrliph descriptive of a riot wliich broke 
out at Cincinnati, between Americans and Gormans; 
the latter Being spoken • of as ^oman Catl.t / ‘s, 
and animated with an unconipromisin^j hatred acfiinst 
a vSabbath-schooI, which a body of native J‘resb>- 
tcrians had lately established in the place. ‘The 
second Sunday,’ says our inforniaut, ‘ after the 
school was opened, a party of (ilernians Avaited upon 
tlic otTiccrs of the school, and requested them to closti 
it. This request was, of course, i^ot ^’omplicd with. 
TJic following Saturda 3 "-mglit tlie school-room was 
entered by persons avIjo tore iq) the seliool-hooks, and 
broke up and threw Iho furnitun* into the street. The 
trustees determined to open anew. TS’ot to multiply 
details, the Germans informed them that tliey Avoiild 
de«*troy the school afresh, and kill those tlKy found in 
it! Some friends of the trustees, hiiding war-to-tlie- 
knife ileelared, opened the c'ampaigii tliomaelves, and 
attacked two houses occupied by (^ermans. A riot 
ensued. Among other incidents, three men A\ere shot, 
hut not fatal I 3 ' AA’ounded. The school is to bo openrirl 
next Sunday, come an bat may.’ Tlie result is not 
intimated, neither is nny^informatioii given respecting 
till* original cause of the disturbance. I’erkajis, tlie 
Gcriiians had in some Avay been previousl}' exasperated. 
Tlie distribution of tracts outraging the feelings of 
Catliolics, and breathing little of tlib gentle spirit^of 
tlie Gospel, is spoken of as a cause of deadly st.4fo in 
New York. • 

Krom sueh ensu.d notices, avo niaj" judge of tlie hos- 
tility which seems to have sprung u]) between natives 
and foreigners in vari(#is parts of the United States. 
We should, however, he doing an injustice to the 
Americans, if avc considered that tho}'^ carried their 
animosity into priAale life, or that sectarian ditlereiices 
liabitually assumed tlie form of civil* insurrection. A 
respect for laAv and order, as formerly notice<l, is a 
prevalent Rciitiment in the older estiJdi^hed states ; 
and it is much to be de^ored that in NeAv^^kA^’and 
some other towns and cities, tlie lietcrogeiiedtis charac- 
ter of the population slioiild lead to such unscemy’^ 
disturbances as have been adverted to. 

As yet succeS''fiil in carrying iTie elections, Ave cannot 
imagine that the KnoAv-Nothings will push their doc- 
trines to an extremity AvJiicli Avoiild turn»thc tide of 
(migration from the TJnit<^ States. With .ill the 
jiretcii.sions to ignorance whicjj their name import^^ . 
tln‘y at all CA'ents know' this— that C.inada presents as i 
attractiv;c a field for every variety of rural sgttliTs as 
file most favoured states iji the TFnion ; and that if the 
Irish and Germans carr^' tlieir labour and capital 
thither in preference, the Americans Avill liave litt^ 
reason to rejoice in tlie triumphs of tlie Kuoav- 
Nothings. But this, wc say, cannot have entered into 
the designs of the association ; and after all, wc ven- 
ture to hint that tlio sublimclj^ patriotic doctrines of 
Jvnow-Nothingisni, besides aiming at a rcfc|*ra of t^o 
naturalisation laws, probably point to objeets jiot con- 
fided to the multitude. Independently of a means of 
recruiting the fallen fortunes of broken-down ptditi- 
cians, the scheiuv^s of the order may be presumed to 
embrace ends more ingeniously comprehensiAT. An 
old and well-knoAVn plan for diverting a pack of liounds 
from the pursuit of particular game, is to draw a red- ^ 
herring across the trail. The cry of ‘America for I 
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tlite Ameriij^ns,’ by distracting^ tl«j popular scent from 
contain delicate questions— slavery, Tor^example—jiiay 
pfovG a remarkably effective red-lierring ! 

• W. C. 



TWENtY J'HOtTS^^'D E^KES. 

IIiiiiNa a period of nearly' a qngrtei^ of a century, 
Mr Btfddeley has *j)repared for the pages ■•of the 
Mechanics Matjazim a curious nnalj^sis of the annual 
fires Avhich have tak(|n place in tlic metropolis, derived 
from official documents. The very eflScient organisation* 
of the Fire Brigai**, renders easji^a full tabulation of 
the London fires; because one individual, Mr BrUid- 
Avood, i.s the governor of the whole— tlie real Fire-king 
of London. Mr Baddoley began Avith an accoimt of the 
London fir(\s in IS.'h) ; Ijiit it may he siispcctecf that for 
some years Ids information A\as less complete than it 
aftcrAA^ards became, as the numbers did not then reach 
a third of their present amount. At length, in 18113, 
the London Fire-engine Establishment wa| formed ; 
ten of the companies — ii;|mcly, the Allian^?, the Atlas, 
tlu‘ Globe, tlx* Irniiorial, the London Assurance, the 
Probx’tor, the Koyal Excliange, the Sun, ftio Union, 
and the Westminster — agreeing to associate their 
engines, and phuv tla'iii all under one managtiiicnt, 
and to proAidc the men Avitli more eflicicut dresses 
and apparatus than the}' had had before. The ensuing 
year w.is the first yv<}f of J(u<jf rnimbir^ in the London I 
fires. ^X^ie numhiTs in the three preceding years had 
been 2S7, ‘J20, and 20!) ; hut noAv they rose to .^)92. The ! 
truth evidently is, that ^ n\ore*correct ascertainment 
of actual fires became jiracticable. The real numbers 
liuA'c iH'A'er onc(' gone back to the nominal accounts of 
tliosi* thr(‘e^ears. In IBdl-, the}* readied 051. /riiis 
number is, hoA\ever, made %ip of many curious "TSms. 

It apjie.irs •lliat a notable proportion of all the fires is 
(‘onfiiud to the chimnc‘ys-»iii winch tlic) originate; and 
that anotlier proportion, large, though not so» large, 
consists of lalso alarms. N^ow, this i.s an odd affair. 
IJow' Inqipcn^ these false » alarms ? Are the London 
1 h)}s sueli iiicorriifiblo Avags, that the}' A\ill ‘gb fetch 
the laigines’ AAliethcr rccpiircd or not? One-tenth of 
the rattling joiiriK'^s of tlie' engines in i833#werc on 
false alarms; one-tenth again in 1 S3 the records 

of the succesbi^c 3 ears shew' a ratit) seldom Jiiuch Ics^ 
than this. # 

If an inquiiy Avere made in AAhat montLof the year 
do fins most pri'Aail, there AAiluld appear an ante- 
cedent pibbabilit}'^ that the majority A\oufd be in tlie 
Ai inter rather than the .summer months; because 
more c'lnmber- fires, lamiis, candles, and gaslights — the 
causes of most iires-*-are tlien hiirding. This is V;nie 
out b}' the tabular returns. The lowest montli is 
alAA'a} s soniew here hctAA ecu and ^Vugu-^t, generally 
in .June or .July; A\hile the higlioat month is sonie- 
whero l.ctween Novunber and March. It Aiould not, 
boiACAcr, be s«) e isy to guess on which day of the Aveck ' 
fires AAould bi.^ nfos.^ likol}' to occur: nevertheless, eAjen 
this has some materials for ])robability about it ; for'on 
the night bctAijpen Saturday :uul Sunday, there is 411 
inmleii«c amount of activirA' in ilio London shops ; gas 
and eandlf^ are mon.* m riquisition than on any other 
night ; Aond it is found that, on an average of a series of 
years, this is a very critical time of the week in respect 
to accidental fires. Indeed, Sunday is one of the most 
calamitous days in this matter, bo the cause Avhat it 
111:13'. Another inquiry i.s, whether any particular iTour 
of the day or night is more marked than any other by 
the prevalence of fires. Tliis i» aiiSAA'cred in a very 1 1, 
deei(ied Avay ; from eight to ton o’clo(?lc in ^lie evening 
is the period in which the breaking out of '^res most 
extensively occurs, while seven or eight o'clock in the 
morning is the i)eriod of least disaster. The niiinhcrs 
become in many respects a bcnsitive barometer of 
domestic and industrial usages. Six o’clock in the 
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morning is an hour Miter 'more disastrous^ than th6se 
whjfh immediatefy precede and follow it; and tftis 
may be attributed to* the lighting of fliany thousand 
workshop-fires al 'that hour. 

The yearly fires hav(j slcif idily increased as the houses 
of London have incrAisc'd. in 18114, iiic'tfading both true 
and false alarms, thctnuniber whs G51, among which 
was one of histpne (v^lebrity— tlio^)urning of the Houses 
of Parliameynt : 18115 was a bad year— there were ^108 
fires^within so sniall a space as three weeks in August. 
Lest it might be thought that tl>3 f.ilse alarms unduly 
"swell the numbers, it may be well to state, that though 
th^ engines do in fchese cases depart on a good work 
when there is no work to do, there arc yet more cases 
of chihincys on tire to which the engines do not 
respond, at all ; insomuch that the total number of 
actual nres is greater than' is indicated in the lists. 
Mr Baddeley states, that there are so inmiy as 100 to 
150 chimneys on tire evm/ month m London. The 
official number of fires in 183G rose yet higher than 
before — ^scluding the small fry of chimneys on fire 
just advertrd to, it amounted to 750. There Avere 
794 builc^ings actually damaged by tliese fires. Mr 
Baddeley records two singular expeditions among those 
to which the engines were subjected this year — one in 
search of sunshine, and one in search of northon lights. 

‘ On Sunday, September 25, about half-past four o’clock 
in the morning, a red glare of light in the sky occa- 
sioned a general alarm of fire %asttvard to be giA'cn to 
the firemen all over the metropolis. No cert.'W-n infor- 
mation being obtained as to the locality of the fire, the 
engines were driven at conjeo^ure — some along Ratcliff 
Highway, some down the Commercial Road, while 
others went to Mile End. On reaching these** points, 
ho^vep. the first appearance became gradually tainter.* 
TheWill-o’-thc-wisp, in fact, turned out to be the 
solar beams bcjfore sunrise. In the other*' casc^ about 
half-past eight in the manning, on October 18, ‘a 
suddeu cry of “Eire!” buyst forth from hundreds of 
tongues, in consequence of a crimson glare of light 
appearing in the horizon. ^The apparcfit danger wus 
north-tast ; and so strongly did the* light resemble that 
of a fiercely-spreading confiagration, as to deceive the 
oldest flror^an. The alarm Avas greatly st^^eiigthcniojl 
by what s^mptf^to be clouds of 8inok|:j rising up alter 
^he crimson glare* streaking and rolling away beneath 

, ^Thirteen engines and a large body of firemen were 
"turned out in search of the dreadful conflagration, and 
pedestrians, as well a!> vehicles kept pouring down from 
the west end of tlie town to see tV>e fire. ''Fhe alarm 
upon this occasion was not confined to London: at 
Dublin, Leyden, Utrecht, Strasburg, Troyes, Rennes, 
and Mantes, the saine alarm was treated, ^attended with 
a similar turn-out of the firemen, militar} , <S.e.’ 

The years 18J.7, ’38, and ’39, v-’-o marked, like their 
predecessors, by formidable numbers of fire, amounting 
to 717, 755, and 755. Engines increased in number, 
firemen became more skilled and daring, fire-proof 
dresses were adopted, and fire-ihsifi’ahce companies 
multiplied in number, yet the Londoners do not 
seem to have been mor^ careful Ihnn l^fore : they had 
more houses to burn, and they burned more hoboes. 
The fire-proof dress here mentioned is ar ingenious 
afi'air ; although it should rather be called sinoWe-proof. 
It was invented by Lieutenant-colonel Paulin, com- 
manding the corps of Sapeurs Pompiers at Paris. The 
dress, made of leather, consists of a kind of hood, which 
reaches down to the waist, and is there fastened by a 
belt. The wrists are secured by strings. Two glass 
eye-pieces affor^ unkitorrupted vision to the fireman. 
A small Iqpthern hose is attached to the hack of the 
dress, tM^ough wliich a supply of fresh air is forced by 
the working of an engine, or by a pair of small bellows | 
— the breathed or Autiated air cbcapes at apertures left , 
for that jmrpose. A lamp and a Avlustle complete the 
apparatus. Mr Braidwood himself tried this smoke- 1 


proof dress at a fire in Baking Lane. Haying equipped 
bimself, ho descended into a cellar, and there remained 
till the fire was completely extinguished, passing 
through the parts where the smoke was most dense, 
and yet experiencing no inconvenience. The firemen, 
who were not so equipped, were not able to remain in 
aixy part of the cellar more than ten minutes, from the 
dMlculty of breathing. ' 

One of the most curious circumstances connected 
AA ith these •London fires, is the steady maintenance of 
a of gonial average among the causes which lead 
to them. Not only arc certain months predominant as 
fire-months, and certain days of the we^k, and hours 
of the day, but thf causes i^f accident present a pretty 
uniform ratioi Accidents with candles always head 
the list; defective or ignited flues generally come next; 
while linen airing before the fire, is usually either 
third or fourth on the list. As for the rest, almost 
ei^^ry year presents examples of fires originating from 
tapparcl ignited on the person, palpable instances of 
('arclesaness, (•iiildren playing with fire, drunkenness, 
sparks from fires, fires kindled in improper places, 
fircAAorks, overheated furnaces, escape of gas, gun- 
powder, lucifer-match making, loose ignited shavings, 
spontaneous ignition of vegetable substances, defective 
stoA'es and stove-pipes, and fire-heat applied to various 
purposes of trade and manufacture. Hoav many bed- 
curtains have been ignited by ladies reading the last 
new novel in bed, or by apprentices reading Rohinsoai 
Crusoe, it would, he hard to tell ; but the records give 
formidable numbers in respect to candle-accidents. 
'*'hus in 1837, avo find 47 fires from • candles igniting 
bed -curtains 29 from ‘candles igniting window- 
curtains and 49 from ‘various accidents from candles.' 
Tlicse iiSimhcrs in 1838 were 01, 33, and 38 — a sum- 
total almost exactly equal, tlusugh differing in its 
component numbers ; while the numbers in 18.S0 were 
5Z 27, and 44. 'Fires from accidents Avitli candles in 
thre^ suceessh^e years^ 125, 132, 128 — is there not 
here something*like a law of human thoughtlessness? 

It appears to us, that if the natural philosophers were { 
to consult the firemen, they might obtain valuable 
information respecting varioi# meteoric phenomena, 
AAhicli are interesting to both classes. The firemen 
have much useless and annoying trouble in running 
after meteors, under the impression that those meteors 
are burning hoiises ; and they thus acquire the h.abit 
of watching tlie meteors very n.arrowly, that they may 
‘ knoAV therv. »l^ain’ when they see them. These false 
alaf!ffi^^-'’erc adverted to in^a former paragraph; and 
w'e may here give Mr Baddeloy’s description of a scene 
in November 13, 1838 — the middle of November is a 
period rich in meteoyc xjhenomena. On the night in 
question, the engines were kept running about for 
two liours— to Ilampst(;ad, .to Kilburn, to Ealing, to 
St John’s T/ood, to* Holloway, seeking a large fire, hut 
finding it not. ‘The fmt object that attracted the 
i:\ttention of observers was,' several stars of an ordinary 
size shooting from their original spots, and falling 
apparently to the earth, when it seemed as if they 
exploded, for immediately afterwards the horizon was 
brilliantly illuminated by a -vivid light. This within 
t»n minutes disappeared, but another light of a most 
splendid description rose from the same quarter, and 
gradually expanded over the whole hemisphere. At 
intervals, immense masses of crimson vapour appeared, 
intermingled Avith branches of silvery coruscations, 
Ayhich aU times formed a rich and variegated canopy, 
covering the entire expanse from the cast to the western 
hemisphere, jiresenting a most gorgeous spectacle.* 
Scientific men are not often up and out at three o’clock 
on a November morning, to see such a sight ns this. 

The year just named was rendered memorable by 
the burning of the Royal Exchange. But it Is not of 
individual fires Aive are treating: rathe^ of certain 
general characteristics. The three yc^s 1840, '11, 
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and '42, exhibited an increase of fires fully equivalent 
to the increase in persons and houses; shewing tba|, 
witli all our vaunted improvements, we had not learned 
to be more careful in respect to fires. The numbers 
were 863, 855, and 912. In the first ten^ycay of the 
existence ef the Fire Brigade, there wore added to the 
range of the metropolis 750 new squares jfiid stress, 
and 45,000 new houses ; an increase wdiich of coufse 
rendered an increase of fires probable, or e*'en certain. 
Tlie next three years— 1843, ’44, and ’45— exliibited, as 
the numbers of London fires, 911, 926, ^nd 875. The 
year 1846 brings us to four figures; and it is really 
curious to nodee how near to equality are the numbers 
from that tmie to the pfrsent. Jn tlie last i lit 
years, 1846 to 1853, both inclusive, thure have ecvcr 
been less than 990, and never more than 11.59 fires 
in the year. 

The false alarms have become quite a recognised 
part of the affair; tliey seldom depart far from an 
average of eighty in the year — eighty times in a yeai# 
the engines rattle about in search of,th?rt which is not ; 
and there is also a prett}’^ general average of cases in 
which the lire is confined to a chimney. Then, taking 
the rei)ort for 1853, it appears that out of the total 
number of fires, 87 were chimney a, and 75 false 
alarms, leaving just 900 as the number of real houses 
on fire. VVe shall probably jiot be far wrong if we look 
for a number of such fires, varying from 900 to lOOO, 
in each 3’ear fur three or four years to come ; wlule, if 
Mr Baddeley’s estimate be correct, tliye will be nearly 
twice as many small calamities which do not receiv^ 
aid from the fire-engines. t 

As w’c have reached the latest year of these curious ■ 
tables, let us notice the e,ntrics lor 1853 a little more 
closely. December >vas rtie most disastrouJ month, 
and from nine to ten 4n the evening >vas the most dis- 
astrous hour of tlicdaj'; thus eorrcsjionding with the 
results of earlier years. Of the J)()0 real fires, tlie co^os 
in which •insurance liad been ^elfec ted on the budding 
and contents, on the building alone, tin the contents 
alone, and on neither, were rospectiiely 418, 113, 66, 
and 303 — thus alfordiug a pretty fair index of the extent 
to whieli fire-insuranc# is earriofl in London. AVe 
noticed in an earlier paragraph tlu' kinds of establish- 
ments whieli seem most prone to suffer from disaster 
l)y fire. The classes of buildings enumerated in 1853 
amount to no loss than 1 12 ; strikiftg off tTie round 
hundred, and selecting the twelve to wdJch the higliost 
numbers are attached, avl* find tlie followlnt^: — 331 pri- 
vate dwellings, 43 carpentlrs, 41 licensed ^ict^lci/, 32 
sale-shops, 23 drapers, 22 stabh‘8, 20 oilmen, ificaibiiiet- 
makers, 19 bakers, 16 smiths and braziers, 14 l)ool%- 
sellers, 13 milliners. Wc have before spoken of tlie 
causes of conflagration ; and Ave find, on looking at the 
list, that accidents from candles seem to have iiu'reased 
in a greater ratio tlian tlie fires thotiiselves.* AVliat arc 
we to tliink of 117 aceid^ts to bed and wjndow 
curtains, and 101 otlier accidents from lighted e.mdles \ 
Are curtains more numerous, or candles more numerous, 
or people more careless ? Fire-sparks w'ere reyonsihle 
for 50 burnings of houses; lo«ise shavings for 4J ; 
fragments of burning tobacco or cigars for 28 ; linen 
while airing for 39 ; spontaneous combustion of Iiaj^ 
lampblack, nut-galls, oil, rags, oily saw-dust, and oil^' 
rubbish, for 29 ; defective gas-arr.aiigcmeiits for 87 ; 
while the overheating or bad arrangement of flues, 
furnaces, ovens, stoves, and boilers, occasioned 172 
disasters. • ^ 

Tliere is Bometbing approaching to an avarage m 
that which we would rather regard as wholly beyond 
the reach of such a law of sadness. AVe allude to the 
deaths by fire. In the last seventeen years, the average 
deaths by the fires in the metropolis have been tw'cnty- 
threc pcT annum; and it is surprising to observe lioiv 
little the dcajths have varied from Ibis average in an}’’ 
one year. This number Avould probably be much 


gAater, bit for the prafsevrorthy exertions of the 
Sdtiotjr for Preserving Life fronj Fire.* This* society, 
established in *1344, has placed flre-escap^ and effi- 
ciently instructed men in v;iriou^ parts of the metro- 
polis, where they are to be »dt;with all niglit on every 
night of^the ytfer. In 1844, thAts were eleven fire- 
escape stations, whiefiAvere insti^mentabiA saving nine 
lives; in 1853, the, stations had^inergased to fort}’’; 
Avb^e during the whole period of ten years, the fire- 
escapes *8aved no less than 209 lives — fifty of ♦hich 
Averc in the 3'ear 1 852. 

If any reader, luy ing before him the Census returns’ 
for 1841 and 1851, were to ascertain how many houses 
there were in the metropolis at those two periods, lu? 
might perchance bo able to calculate how many fires 
there were to a thousand houses^ and might further 
ascertain wliether that ratio seems to bo increasing or 
decreasing. AVc think it increases — more shame to the 
eommlmit3^ There arc other curious results to he 
obtained, perliaji^, from Mr Baddeley’s records of 
Tucntif Thousand London Fires in twcnty-fr^ir years; 
hut these we will leav« to the imagiiMion of the 
reader. • ^ 

One ijuecc ot iiitelligenee interesting to ourseWes we 
had ncarl}^ forgotten— London owes to Edinburgh the 
origination of the Fire Brigade ; it borrowed th*e idea, 
and it borrowed tlie Fire-king to Avork it out. Mr 
Braid wood organised the Edinburgh Fire-engine 
Establishment nearly thirty years ago. 
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, CUAPTER XVIII. 

» 'I II E P I K I ll O F J r !» E. _ • 

AA>. left AA^altcr ]\lasterton — after he had torn hiniself 
aAvay^rom Bianca, just at tlio inomont when he con- 
ceiA'ed that his strong arm should be near to protect 
her — proceeding Avitli Jiilib Castelnuove into the city 
cf Palermo. Jle separate^, as we have said, from his 
friend, hoiking to iiicet him later in tlie day; HiW went 
straight to the house of Mr ,Bell, the banker who had 
previousl3’'supplieil liim A\ith money. TKe-^e is nothing 
like manlinohs, seven in deception, •flad ho attempted 
to skulk in |ome retired place, the police — accustomed 
to the liabits of ordinary evildoers, .profcsslffil^i 
despisers of law and authority— tvould probably have 
laid baiidl on him^at once. lie went just where tliey 
never cxpectcil him to go ; and whilst a sentinicntal 
young AA inc-merclianj, named Ilopljins, from Marsala, 
Avas dodged dipwn a quiet lane, and arrested as a'coii- 
spiralor that evening, just as lie Avas e^’cing a balcony 
and producing a guitar, our straightforward friend was 
concluding arrangements for a pleasure-eXcursion — 
intended to have a very serious termination — in one of 
the most eentfal*and open liouscs of the city. 

Mr Bell Avas fiATrse to compromising himself with 
the ^QAaTiimenl^ but indispose I to leave a countryman 
in'^he lurch. At first, Avlicn AValter laid the cyse 
before l^imflie professed incompetency; but whilst he 
spoke, the conviction came to his mind, that if he had 
premeditated eornplieit}', things could not have been 
differently arranged. His son, a young gentleman 
Avitli a white face, a lisp, sleeiiy eyes, quiet manners, 
and an elegant absence of intelligence — like many 
Sicilian English- had projected all excursion to witness 
the opening of the Tunny Fisheries at the**E^viguana 
islands— a ceremony that takes place every year on 
the fifth of June, or thereabouts. Some English jtra- 

vellers, among others Lord .Augustus F , Avere to 

accompany him; and expectations Averc entertained 
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that tliu voyage woflld 'be "* jolly’ and ‘priino,* founftcd sights of sorrow might be ready to fix his gaze, when 


chartered for the occjjsfor. We shall not have much the hours inactive, necessarily busied his mind in 
to say about thes(V liigli-apiritcd y(5uths, pcept to hunting out tlie secret of her character. She appeared 
request fpr tiliem thc^fratitude 6f our readers — all of ta him under aspects perpetually changing and con- 
. whom, we prc^umcf to be friends^of Paolo di Falco. tikdictory — as the companion and protegee of the 
They tluvight the little that was told them oilthe IMarchese ]?elmonte, and as the friend of his rebellious 
story very odd ; .but being generous amidst llieir love daughter ; ‘in feud Arith the Di Falco family, and 
of fun and pleasure, ga\e up t]»3 inestimable services ednspiring fy: the liberty and happiness of its only 
* of tall John (»i footman specially attaclied to Lord heir ; intimate Avith the aristocratic Castelnuoves, 

Apgustus F ), «nd agreed to take AValter on board and apparently bound by some tie of avinpathy AA’ith 

under his name. Mr Bell transacted this bii'^iness very Jeppo, the kidnapper. Walter Avas siilnciently young 
ably, exacting only compliance Aviih two conditions — aiuBpiirc-minicd to conceive Bianca in all these various 
first, tliat Walter sl^ould pass the night in his house, relations as perfectly innocent ; and perhaps the very 
and not shew himself at door or window; second, mystery by Axhicli she A\as surrounded, gave an addi- 
that Charles should not be led into joining in any tional fiiscination to her beauty. But when he trans- 
poriloiis adventure. For the first of these reasons, Julio latod his sentiments into prose, it bometiraes seemed 
Castelnuovc was set aside quite ; and Walter once liuipossiblc to him that, once the knot of this intrigue 
more fo^nd himself, after so many a icissitudes — so untied, he shduld^bc bold enough, instead of proceed- 
raany pronr/sos of asbistancor picked np by tlie way — ing .alone on his Avay in search of new adventures, to 
compelled to rely entirely on his oaa ii (Energies, just as ask this strange being vto bo his Avife, and return to 
when ho journeyed first from Trapani Avitli ,a wliole England Avith her, and introduce her to his friends, and 
month of time before him. look at lier over a dining-table, perhaps in Portland 

Tlicrc arc foAv tilings Ave seem to n()fice less atten- Place, between tAA’o decanters and two silver candle- 
tively than the changes produced Avithin ourselves hy sticks, Avith grave elder lirother Thomas on one hand, 


•U^i|jJflus course of experience bo (qwned, history 
remains a series of enig^iiiatical pictures; but tla'ii 


contact with men, wlio, from motives of interest or and stout sifter Fanny on the other— after having 
sympathy, are compelled to shci" their cards as it Avore circulated an indefinite number of cards to an indefinite 
— to alloAV us to look over their shoulders as tiiey play number of friciYls, and announeijd the happy event in 
the game of life. Thpsc who transact iuikU business, ^llio fashionable p:ii)i‘rs ! Well, Signor Walter, pass her 
whether the affairs of states oitindividu.ils are concerned, b}', if > on please ; but rnneinbcr AAlieii the world begins 
become aaIsct every time Iboy see', undeThtaiiding to hear of a our naiiu', and ])arliainentary honours 
what they see, a human imssion in labour of ail action, descend upon }ou whcn,}ou Inne rounded your 
•UntiLjbis course of experience bo (qwned, history person tMul yoiir estate -all things in this life may 
remains a series of enig^iiiatical pictures ; but tbi'ii l)t‘gin to seem tasteless and vapiih because the name of 
each day supply's a key to a luindrod m^sterif^?, and Bianca will onl> recall a vision that flashed across your 
the doings of the time jirc-^cnt explain, and are ov- p^th in >outh, lingered a moment as if yearning to be 
plained by the doings of^tlie time past. This is the soizW and made of this^life, and then faded nway, not 
meaning of tlie common saying, that knoAvledgc of men to he recalled llj^ any means Avhalever. 
is not to be got from boc/zs, altliongU in reality «o But youth, pursuing and yet checking its speed to 
single* perishing event teaches a* true lesson until reflect ere it seizes Avhat it can seize but once, will not 
I affiliated with the w hole tradition of humanity. Walter anticipate tlie anguish of desf.date age. Because the 
had np timq^to make these reflections ; but Ac felt that heart gives fortli bright tones aa Iicu the beautiful 
Avithin a few'V^t^i^s some of the faculti^'S most requisite things of the earth brush by, it disdains to believe that 
[ ,for the •mail Avho docs not move in the harness of the strings can slacken or ‘^nap. I’crliaps Walter, like 
some of the sei rets of human Mature Avliicli many otlier iiu n‘ Avas incapable of two heroisms at the' 
j those A\hO' meddle Avith its fortunes, indivbhial or same time. xVs the glided gently out of 

collective, pnist kndw, had been developed AAdtliiu him port, he wns ^desperately determined to sacrifieo Ills 
or revealed —that he Avas &tronger,fand yet "more pru- lifi’7TW^*<iessary, for the fretdom of Faolo ; but not so 
dent — fuller of resolution, yet less inelined to trust to avcU dcterniiiied to set aside his pride or prudence for 
rash impulse — at once dissimulate and lioiicst — (liianca’s sake, althorgh he had looked at her Avith tlu* 
capable in all points of the ardiuffis task^he liad under- audacity of love, aml^ol)e3'^cd her as W'e only venture to 
taken to perform. He went on board the Santa RosaUa obey when we Avould command. ^Icn reap as they soav ; 
Avith his youn^i companions, in search of pica- and lot ns not spend our anxiety on the froward sons 
surable ipipressions, fi cling that sensation of power of this Avorid, who wpurn the happiness they seek. The 
w'hich sometimes makes man proud, even to his OAvn sun i,s iq>, and the boat (is on its way, stealing like a 
' destruction. He could not doubt that, since his arrival c-shadow along the w^aters that shine up to the base of 
in Sicily W'as knoAAm, measures df ihereased seA'ority Mo to IVllegrino. A vest panorama of liills and 
would be taken to guard the Prisoner; but lie never slopes, verdant to the summit, Avith bare rocks cropping 
contemplated the pospbility of failqfc. AVhen the through here and there, stretches behind. Close at hand, 
mind has long been in one attitude, lending toAA^aV^ls a however, the travellers have newer objects of adrni- 
sjtccial object, it is difficult to bring it Uick to that eation; the base of the precipice is perforated Avith 
repose and indifference in which alone it is pcfcsihlc to passagesy. and cave.s, and grotto^, into the echoing 
calculate the chances, and prepare for the disappoint- deptlis of Avliich the expanding wake of tlie boat sends 
ments, of the future. The soldier, avIio has represented eddies that waken a tliousand murmurs. TJiey keep 
victory in his imagination, continues to march on after close under the rocks, and sometimes linger provok- 
the death-wound has been struck, and dies Avith ^gly. '^}'Ial ter, as the price of his passage, is compelled 


or revealed —that he aviis btrongcr,fand yet "more pru- 
dent — fuller of resolution, yet less inclined to trust to 


visions of glory within him. Walter could not apjily 
the wisdom o^ experience, or expend the strength 


to join in geological discussions. 

Wc Avill not describe all the details of this voyage, 


he had ^med in finding reasons for despair ; but wdiich was delightful only to those in Avhom we feel no 
resolutely threw himself forward in thought to the interest. The Santa Rosalia soon doubled Capo di 
appointed hour, Avhen he was to meet Paolo di Falco Callo ; but the Avind not favouring, night found them 
codling down in the darkness with outstretched hands no furtlier on their way than Sferacavallo, where they 
on the rocky beach of Maretimo — no matter wdiat anchored in a sandy creek, beneath an oljl tower on a 
dan^rs might then close around them both what solitary rock. Walter had earned a right tO sleep; but 
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whilst the trailers snored under tlxe tarpaulin, and 
the crew/ wrapped in capotes, stretched themselves on 
the sloping sandy shore, he sat at the prow^f the barki 
and mentally ' struggled with the difficulties of the 
future. The shore around, over which his gaze some- 
times wandered, was barren and deserted, b«it tl^e lights 
of a village shone amidst some trees a little way inland. 
An official visit had been paid to them by'tho coa^- 
guard on their arrival, but they had instantly bcin 
recognised as harmless. The niglit wore (Ji, and the 
moon rose. A large boat, with two broad lateen-sail^, 
appeared gliclinl^ like a phantom towardssthe mouth of 
the creek ; but instead of entering, turned sharply oflT, 
and lay-to 8(^ne hundred ^'ards out; then a srp'dl 
skiff, rowed by two men, glided in and took tlic shoie 
on the opposite side of the piece of watfer Avhieh ^en*^ 
deep into the land, like the shining head of a spear. 
Soon afterwards, the tramp of horses’ ♦eet was heard 
in a rocky defile, which opened in tlic hills upon the 
beach near where the Santa Jio^alia lay, and a dozen 
men came riding rapidly out. One of them, advancing^ 
ill front of the others, uttered a few \»or(fs that seemed j 
to Walter to have no meaning. Tie did not answer, 
being afraid to betray liimsclf by his accent, fiir he 
thought it possible thc«e persons might be police sent 
in pursuit of him. Tlie skiff now came across the 
creek; and one of tlie men in it shouted : ‘Buon’ for- 
tuna!* The cavaliers instantly answered; and per- 
ceiving that they had mistaken the Santa Rosalia for 
another bark, rode to one of the points forming the 
entrance of the creek. Here some of th«m dismounted, 
and a long conference took jilace; aft(*r wliich the 
skiff', with an additional person on hoard, left the shorc,"^ 
and the troop of strangers, with one led -horse, rode 
slowly away again into the igilenee of the country. 

To one in Walter’s mood o*f mind, this incident could 
scMi’cely fail to seem Inysterious ; and v e need not be 
surprised that by the time the two-sailed bark, taking 
advantage of a slight breeze that breathed alung-sht>i^, 
began to shove away westward^ he had connected i\hat 
he had seen with the adventure in wliicli lie was himself 
engaged. The power of strong preconception is great. 
On aiiotlicr occasion, he would simply have imagined 
some romantic story, lhc*lruth of whicli he could never 
know, and figure«l these niglit-ridcrs as engaged in the 
service of their oivn passions. As it was, all secret 
manojiivres seemed to iiave referenee ^o the sujieme in 
which he was engaged ; and he remained in doubt only 
wlicther tlie persons he liad seen were I’Jends or foes, 
bent on assisting or countejworking his nuu'4.yn^itiops. 
AVhen morning came, these thoughts had j;;pi-%biited 
him from taking his rest; hut he had .ample opportu- 
nities of repairing lost time in the tedious coastiug'»| 
journey he had yet to undergo. « 

The Sa?ita Rosalia was to have reaeheil Trapani on 
the evening of the fourth ci Juue at latest, and, indeed, 
wdth a brisk wind, the voyage might have^ieen jicr- 
formed in twenty-four hour.V; init an unaccountable 
series of ealms retarded their progress, and the crew 
were compelled to row nearly all the last night, under 
tlie impulse of great rewanls promised by Lord iVugus- 

tus F , who v ould have preferred, he said, the loss 

of five dinners to that of the opening of the tunny- 
fishery. Money makes boats as well as other things^! 
to go ; and just as the sun rose above the Val di 
Mazzara, Walter, who had passed an liour of intense 
anxiety, made out that the dim land he had seen 
from the commencement of the dawn on either hand 
belonged to the island of Levanzo and the Sfcoast o$ 
Sicily. The boats moving on the same course with 
themselves, interchanging lusty hails, were all laden 
with fisliermcff, or peasantry, or ladies and gentlemen 
from near cities, gathering for the sight. JIundreds of 
them, of various dimensions, had been distinguished as 
soon ns day began to break — some advancing steadily, 
impelled by Ifuge oars ; others poling near the shore ; 


otl^rs tryiiig their sails, yrhich sometimes filled out 
and took tlrom on a few feet, *ana then flapped lazily 
agAnst the mj^sts. The long, si[^uous krart betv^en 
the precipitous shores of lofty Levanzg and ITavignana 
on the one hand, and the maipland on tho other, was 
as gaily filled as any Venetirfh oan^l on a festival-day. 
Tho belli of Tfapai]|J and tho neighbouring villages 
were gaily ringing out, and mingled thelirclear, silver 
sounds with the miarmur of the boating multitude. 
As >he syn rose, the water seehied to grow more and 
more tran^sparent ; and in many places rocks and 
valleys beneath the kdlls of the boats, far dbwn, could' 
be distinguished, wifji hero and there fields of sea-weed 
and innuiiierahli* fish, like 8ha(low8,Marting to and fso. 

All the craft alloat Avere converging towai;df» the 
narrow passage hetAAoeii J.ievanz(i and Favignana, 
hounded by two walls of rock, with landing-places, 
here and there crowded witli pcoiilc. Here Avas estab- 
lished the Tonnara— a huge trap, constructed of nets, 
several miles in circumference, with innumerable 
chambers, all conducting to a ci'iitral one called the 
Corpoii, or Chamber of Death. Its outline >ould be 
made out by tlie float# and the dismasted boats 
stationed heri'*and there. The spectators 'ycrc gra- 
dually ranging themselves in a vast circle around, the 
prows of tlicir barks turned iiiAvard. A tliousand flags 
and streamers enlivened tlie air, w'hich was filled also 
Avith the hum of human voices. But above these, and 
above tho splashing of the oars, rose a regular mono- 
tonous sound —the erchking of numerous windlasses 
that ha<> been working since dayliglit to lift up tho 
netted flooring of the corpou, altoady filled by a herd 
of tunnies from the dept’A to which it had sank, and 
thus fo^ce the vitdinis into sight and reach of their 
captors. Already, as the xSanta Rosalia moved slowly^ 
towards its station, there symed to be an T(inJi«;|al 
commotion on the Avater; and the shining sides of many 
a liugc'^sh (Farting Avildly to .and fro, foretold that the 
Avork of (katli might soon (Commence. 

The chief actors in thi^# scene — terrible froid the 
size and power of the intended victims — were several 
hundred fislieriheii, distributed in large boats ovjr tlie 
surface of tlie (’orpou. Tliey stood eagerly leaning 
over the bulw arks, half clothed, their harpoons already 
raised, Avaiftng fi^r the signal. One the gangs was 
not more than *iiirty yards from tli# pl#ce where the 
Santa Rosalia had taken her position ; and the ^^nglish® 
youths on boJrd congratulated themselves on the 
liability of tlieir seeing all the inci(^aits of th'e massacre 
to perfecti(yi. Walter, hoA\'ever, paid little attention to 
Avhat so deeply intci^sted the others — partly because his 
mind aaus busy Avith the chances of that day in which 
he liad so much to (Jo, yet suav yet no means of 
doing it, partly" because every now and then Ids t^es 
Avere iinmluntarily attracted toAvards a large Iwo-sailed 
bark, moored beyond five or six smal^u’ ones, Avhich 
instinct rather than observation told liim was the very 
one Avhieh had paid so mysterious a night- visit to the 
inl(‘£ of Sferac;|Viyi()j Unlike the others, it contained 
only a fe\A' spectators, collected in a group tOAvards tl>e 
proAv. The sun shone too dazzlingly from that direc- 
tion V) cnabl*; Walter to make Liit Avhat manner of mcil 
thc}kwere. 

Still Uio ’^'indlagscs creaked, and presently a wild 
savage ^lout, that Avent increasing ever in vehemence 
all round the vast circle of spectators, announced that 
the first blow Iiad been struck. Clusters of harpoons 
began to flash as they rose and fell, and long stains 
of blood soon polluted the surface of the water. It 
was a frightful butchery. Tlio fish, brought up irre- 
sistibly A\ithin reach of their efiemias, dashed and 
floundered to and fro — at first breaking a»"^y from 
ill-aimed blows, leaving fragments of flesh upon the 
dulled harpoons. Presently, however, the work A^as 
carried on more regularly; and liuge tunnies were 
hauled ou board, one after the other, and hurled 
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struggling int>o the liqjd prepared to receive them. TJhe 
crew of the boat nearest the Santa Jiostilia seemed 
to hfc anlinated'to fury, Shouting with fierce joy, tJv3y 
plie<l their woappns so unintermiitingly, that nothing 
could be distinguished but a niaSs of waving caps, 
naked arms, flashiiig •‘hafpoons, and ^ purple -stained 
scaly monsters, draggel over the Jbulwarks. ,To some 
natiires thert^ ^eems to be a strange delight in blood- 
shedding, and perlutps of all tlie spectators assembled, 
WalterVas <!hc only one who, whilst unable nojv to 4’irn 
away his eyes from the scene, felt sick at lieart as if he 
-i .had been accomplice in some cr^iie. At aiiyratc, one 
I continued cheer urged ou the desjt.?rate work for two 
wltole hours, when the victims became fewer, and it was 
necessary to bring the net, witli panting fish here and 
there, up to the very surface. TJien the satiated sight- 
seers began gradually to break up the circle, and the 
passengers of the Santa liosalia were talking of a move 
towards Trapani, when Walter, bcarcel> able to breathe 
from surprise, begged them to stay a moment. 

The crew of fisliermcn who bad attracted most of 
his atteiltion, having abandoned the large punt in 
which they^iad worked, werb rowing past in a small 
boat, stilhall covered with blood. He fnought, never- 
theless, that he recognised several of their and 

leaning from the prow, and looking more attentively, 
with his hand over his eyes, became con\ ineed beyond 
a doubt that the man who sat at the rudder was no 
other than his old friend Giacomo, the commander 
of the Fih'ppa, whom he suppVised to have perished. 
His first impulse was to ery aloud; but he^iheeked 
himself, and seeing fchat the boat made towards tlie 
very bark which bad already ‘attracted so inueh of bis 
notice, he turned to his companions, and said : , 

, * Gentlemen, I thank you for your kindness. Excuse 
„ departure.’ ^ * 

with these words he leaped over the bulwarks ; and 
without staying? to apologise for tlie ebnfus^bn be 
created as he went, scrambfi.‘d through the linif-dozen 
boats Vbich hiid luckily irot j’ct broken their order, 
and almost in a shorter space of time than it takes to 
rolatc^tliis sudden mancpn^re, was on ‘board a large 
felucca, in presence not only of Giacomo and a portion 
of bis crew, but of Luigi S))ada hini<'Clf, with young 
Julio Uastelnuovp. There was a rapid int^’Toliange of 
cries of welc6me«and recognition, afi^r vhich Luigi 
«?xclaim(;d : * We shall have time to tell our stories. 
.1* us not be dramatic in presence of a ciViwd.’ 

The feliieca was^^disentangled gradually from tlie 
fleet, and Ki about an hour succeeded in V'^iviiig the 
busy neighbourliood of the tonnarff, and glided slowly 
out towards the open sea, beyond iihich the tall 
pyramidal form (i<' Maretinio ijo^e, glittering like a 
• towJ^r of some superhuman fortress iu tlyi sunlight. 

The accident wliieli had thus -nice more united the 
friends of Paol(f di Ealco, soemcti i nraculous to them at 
the time, and a sure presage of success ; but they did not 
j reflect that the strength of the impulse which they, had 
all obeyed, was siifiScient to bring jhem >\ithout concert 
to that spot on that day, provided death or imprison- 
ment did not prevent tliem. Luigi Spada took pride 
ih relating his escape c'rom the wreclC' o$ the Fil^'ppa, 
\ shot from the He Fei dinnndo had carried away the 
mast; and another hit the unfortuijate vcfisel between 
wind and water. Giacomo determined to ‘run on 
shore, but a sunken rock was in the way ; the Filippa 
struck, and went down almost immediately. Several 
man perished ; but a boat large enough to contain the 
remainder was got out, and darkness coming on, they 
were ctftibled to oscajie the observation of the He 
Ferdinando. Ot* attempting to land, however, they 
found ap^he coast alive with gendarmes, and were 
compelled to put to sea again. They got out a sail, 
an^ stood along the coast westward. In the morning, 
they were in sight of the Bay of Palermo; but it would 
have been dangerous to land. Off Capo di Gallo they 


fell in with a felucca, which they boar/led and appro- 
priated, exercising the right of the stronger, sending 
the owners Ashore in their own boat. Afterwards they 
made a sheltered nook near Capo di Gallo, and despatched 
a messenger to Palermo. Events, however, had pro- 
ceeded pioro- rapidly than they had anticipated. Angela 
Iiad been madi? prisoner, and Walter was in the house 
olj Mr Bell. The messenger found Julio Castelmiove 
ar^his father’s palac*e, in conclave with two or three 
friends whtfm he had hastily assembled. What kind of 
men they were was not explained to Walter at that 
time, althoug^i, from certain liints drepped, he judged 
them to be of those patriotic banditti, specimens of 
Md)i(‘h had not >ct appeared to him. At^anyrate, tlieir 
party, swelling as they proceeded, had accompanied 
JnlA to the Rendezvous at Sferaeavallo, and were to 
he in waiting there to receive the party in company 
^^ith Paolo di Palco, every night for at least a week 
after the fifth of June. Those professional conspirators, 
who had never yet succeeded in anything they had 
“undertaken, still obstinately set aside the possibility 
of failure from thiir calculations. 

Walter remembered his indignation against Luigi on 
the day when be found himself prisoner in the hands 
of Pixio the smuggler, and was tempted to ask for an 
explanation of what had appeared so suspicious to 
him then. But the aspect of affairs had mucli changed ; 
and tlie presence of Luigi and Giacomo, in company 
Avitli Julio on that day, seemed proof so positive of 
their good intentions, that they might be forgiven a 
little under-plotting on tlieir private, account. The 
cgrcat point now was the liberation of Paolo ; that 
llecomplished, he ivould become the master of his own 
actions — although flight was now impossible, for the 
only occupation of his free^''om w'ould necessarily be a 
struggle for the liberty of Angela. 

As time wmre on, Walter, who also believed that 
that day’s w^ork would be successfully carried out, 
be/an to look forward with increased anxiety to tho 
torruile moment when,, checking J^aolo’s effusions of 
jo}' and gratitude, he should be obliged to tell him the 
whole truth, and Ininiblc himself before liim as the 
unwilling caiisi‘ of misfortune. The hours, instead of 
seeming to linger, as he liad (^pccted, flew rapidly by, 
w ith the speed of a stream hurrying to leap a preci- 
pice. He nursed the pleasant anguish of protracted 
suspeiisfc, wliicli, often precedes, and seems to atone 
beforehand for intense joy. They floated some time idly 
about a milcjoff Favignana; but the wind at length 
riling, tacked to ainl f^ro in the channel, through 
and wdiicli several other boats were scudding, like 

great white sea-gulls, their sails flashing ir the sun- 
♦liglit. As evening drew on, Giacomo began to talk of 
a gale from the souths 3ast, although he said there w'oiild 
b(‘ probably time to run under the shelter of the rocks 
at the appoint’d plaie.« after wliich, with the fortune 
of I’aolo (ii Falco on board, they could go before the 
windf and seek smooth wiUter behind the northern point 
i^f Levanzo. Walter, remembering the terrible time 
he lad passed on that sea, felt sick at heart as he 
heard t^ic rattling of the ropes, and the straining of the 
timbers, as the felucca leaned over under its heavy 
sails. 

^ A confused shouting, oaths, threats, entreaties, the 
canvas thrown aback, a terrible sliock, a cry of terror 
— these things are the sure signs at sea of a collision. 
Walter, who w'as lying upon deck, saw a sail, wrappcii 
confusedly round a mast, appear over the bows as they j 
were hulled into the air by a wave; but ere he could 
run to “the bulwarks, it had disappeared, and nothing 
w'as visible but the upturned despairing face of a man 
struggling in the waters. Two or three sailors also 
were clinging to the ropes, and scrambled lightly on 
board. The felucca, for a moment quite abroad, the 
man at the helm having been thrown etuhned upon 
deck, splashed heavily in the trohgh of the wave likd 
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! a huge log, the face rose to the level of the 
bulwarks. 

‘ A rope, a rope ! ’ shouted Walter, suiting iho actiop 
to llic word ; but the man evidently couhl scarcely 
swim, and had lost his presence of mind. Ilis hands 
grasped tlie air wildly, and then he disappeared. 
Obeying thtit irresistible impulse which sometimes 
shews itself as a sign that we arc all brothers — bound 
together by invisible fibres, along which sympathy 
thrills even when we would remain isolated — Walter 
shouted, and leaped overboard. • 

Tlio wave clawed him for a moment, if it woufd 
have stifled him for his rashness; hut he soon rose, 
cleaving it with a powerful sweep of hia arms ; and 
whilst the fcAcca, with a Aircli amj a dive, obo} '.g 
the holm, once more darted away, Waltw reachct>th^ 
spot where the drowning man, already with the bitter 
taste of death onliis lips, rose a full herd and shoulders 
from the water. The Englishman, a ii'ighty swimmer, 
had now no fear either for himself or the other ; and 
keeping him resolutely at a distance — for he sought to 
cling to him more firmly — looked aiipund as the w.'ivo 
lifted him. The felucca was more than a hundred 
yards oft’; but it had taeked, and came back, rising 
majestically, shewing half its keel. They flung out 
a roj)e, which Walter seized with a firm hand ; and in 
a few iijoments ho was once more on the rleek of the 
feint e.i, and sank down exhausted by the side of the 
person he had saved. 

‘Wonderful are the w'ays of rrovidenco ! * erlt*d 
Imigi, taking ofl" his cap in an access^, of involuntary 
devotion — for the event that had occurred seemed to ^ 
him, and Giacomo, and Julio, and all tlio sailors, both’ 
those of the felucca and those who had escaped from 
the foundered boat, to lu^\o all the character of a 
miracle. * Wonderful and ’llta’sterious ! Waltiff: — the 
man whom you luive matched from death is no other 
than the Marchesc Belmonte ! ’ ^ 

‘Look at the man,’ 'said (iiaeoiiio in a 
wliLpcr to young Castclnuovc.,who kept as miicfi as 
possible in the rear. ‘He must luiow why the 
Eiiglishniaii is here. Let us see whether lie is swayed 
more strongly by hate or gratitude.’ 

'I'lie niarehese, who ha j by tliis time recovered to a 
certain extent his jircaciice of iiiind, repeated the 
name, ‘Walter, Walter, Walter!’ looked at his pre- 
server, then at the group around — srnilej] -first 
kindly, then bitterly — glaiiecd at thb tall rocks of 
Maretimo, glowing above tlie agitated siji in the rays 
ol the setting sun — understood that his "'^’tini vi.is 
aliout to be snatched froiuMiim under his vei*^;„^resiL_ 
and overcome by emotion, that sent the blood*fii purple 
flow to his countenance, swooned heavily. By Ilia* 
time ho recovered, the felucca was gently gliding 
under shelter of the lofty ishirtu, about half a mile 
from its nearest point ; and ^l though a few clouds 
moved swiftly overhead, like birds taking tfieir flight 
from the summit of the rock'> there wero innumerable 
stars far above, and iniiumcraljlc flashes of light 
reflecting them in the heaving waters. 

The marchesc was too w-cll braced to the vici>^itudes 
of life, to spend liis time or strength in vain menaces, 
or any attempt to turn Walter and his companions 
from the task they had undertaken. He iiiaintained<> 
complete silence, or acknowledged in polite phrases 
the attentions which tho Pkiglisliman proflbred him ; 
and even condescended to smile, as ho said that the 
excellent brandy poured from a large stone-bottle, l)eing 
French, was no dpubt smuggled. They had carjied hiir^ 
into a little cabin, partly out of respect, i>artly *hat ho 
might not overhear the discussion which was taking place 
as to his fate. All tho chiefs of the expedition pro- 
posed that as soon os Paolo was on board, tho marchesc 
should be landed in his stead ; but some of the men, to 
whom reports of an approaching insurrection had 
come, talked* of keeping him as tho first hostage; 


wWlst others, inaccessible^ to public motives, boldly 
proposed to*put him to death, fti rfevejige for the exccu- 
tUih of one of their comrades, hanged ’recently fiv a 
trifling offened— merely a deep stab with, a knife, 
inflicted according to tho true ^laiys of ’Sicilian lionour. 
Several of their companions, »too, had recently perished 
in tho w|;eck of the Filippa; ana when races are in 
feud, the rights of ^vengeance ^are eaail^ expanded. 
Any Neapolitan life inay bo takeh in payment for a 
Siefljan life. » 

Walter, who knew the proneness. of this cre^ to 
adopt summary mcasltres, and had that morning seen 
the zeal with which *^iey indulged their sanguinary pro- 
pensities, was by no means rc.assur«l by the whispctjjd 
promise of (Tiaeomo, that ho would stand by him^ to the 
last ; he even believed that the first impulse of the 
sturdy captain had been anything but benign.. How- 
ever, nothing evil seemed to be meditated for the 
present; for tlie time of idleness was rapidly passing, 
and every pulse began to heat wdtli impatience, every 
eye to search the dark hollows of the island, and to 
watch tho dim wator-liiic for the form cxiected to 
appear. j ^ 

They had y^t an hour to wait, even if J^iolo was 
(\acl l(i his time, vviioii Walter once more went to 
s^ieak to the* marchesc. He harl learned from the ‘ 
sailors of the wn-ck that the iather of Angela had 
V isited the prison of Maretimo ; but tliiy did not know 
whether he had seen Faolo. A terrible suspicion 
had flashed acro'^s liis 'mind. During tlu' governor’s 
preseiiee,>lhe Prisoner v*ould not be allov\cd to roam 
^through the island; he w'as con'vied to his chamber. 
They M'ore there, then, in vain. The iirospcct of disap- 
pointment roused a feeling of hate in his breast ; his 
voire wJ^s stern as he said : 

* We have Ao right to foreo^you, Signor Mar*fce5i5.»to’ 

become an ae(‘oriipliee ; but if T have any claim upon 
your gxutitude. tell me if Paolo di Falcv can be abroad 
at this hour.' ' 

‘Your claiiii is all-pouerful,’ replied the raardheso, 
sadly hut kindly; ‘I vmU tell vou the truth. You 
wrtl wait hcreun vain; fo^* the last month, Paolo di 
Faleo has been eoilfiiied to his eell, and I sa'^ him 
there not manj' hours ago. ffnless he can fly through ' 
iron bars a'»d stone walls, your ])resence here wall be I 
as useful to him ,'ps your visit to Napl(,*,s— well-intended, | 
but nothing more. His — my poor daughter-*-is pri-o 
souer, by \'( Ur fault— yet 1 forgive you — with 
Black Band, t’aolo di Faleo is and niustT remain a 
state-prisoner of his majesty the sovereign ^f the Two 
Sicilies.’ * » 

Walter tried to provoke the mandiese to further com- 
munication ; but could^ not. He renpirkod, however, a 
curious circuui,stau''e-— namely, that as the night vifire 
oil, this enemy' of Paolo, perhaps yielding unwillingly 
to communicated sympathy, began to Cu^me to the door 
of his cabin, and gaze anxiously at the rocks which 
were separated sometimes from lh(‘ bo it only by the 
> narrow barrier of surf, and ask: ‘ Has he come? Do 
you see .anything?’ Just as if he desired the success ef 
the undertaking. 

’Hie aiipoiuteii hour was lo*^r past; some of the? 
sailexs had landed several limes on a point of rock, and 
got to lt»fid to fecareh along-shore, but had neither 
lieard nt)r seen anything, 'riie excitement which had 
seized all on boai\l suggested at length an extreme 
resolution. Who lirst spoke of it, it would be difficult | 
to tell. But at length Walter, already half mad with 
suspense and anxiety, looked round, and in a voice 
Irenihling, but not irresolute, said ; 

* Yes, we liave arras — guns, pistdls, h^>;‘poons. Eight 
or nine men at least can be spared from the boat ; the 
garrison of the castle may easily be taken by surprise. 
Wo can seize the sentinel, and intimidate the remainder ; 
bloodshed is not necessary. But, whatever 'happens, 
Paolo di Faleo must be free this night.’ 
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The assenting mur^nurs of the crew, who had alre?^dy 
got out their weapon's, confirmed Walter in the 
opif.ion that the enterprise might be f^ttemptcd wWh 
success; but t^o derisive chuckle with whicli his 
somewhat boyish idea tluiMife need not be endangered 
w'as received, slicw^d 'tluft tlie Sicilians were moved 
less by afiection for J^i Falco tliipi by desire, jof strife, 
and that they Vould fall upon the sleeinng Meapolitans 
as savagely they ha(l fallen on the defenceless 
tunnies tliatt morning in tlie Chamber of Death. 4l’lie 
die, however, w;rs cast ; and although the niarchose, 
Jipj disregarding the muttered threa'i of one of the men, 
urged tlunn to forbear, assuring Walter with sincere 
energy that tlio gal’risoii was strong and on its guard, 
the liand of destiny seemed to urge on the moat 
irresolute. Three diours after sunset, Luigi Spada, 
Julio Qistelnuovc, and seven sailors, all well armed, 
chielly W'ith the terribh- harpoon, had landed under the 
command of Walter, ami had formed, ready to march, 
at the foot of a steep defile or crevice that led up into 
the interior. Giacomo, with the reniaind, J the 
crew, reitaiped on board ; and the felucca lay-to under 
shelter of detached rock, b little south of flu* spot 
where tho unfortunate Mate Antoim liad struck and 
gone dow'i), within earshot of the land. 

‘WJiieh w'ay Avill the finger of God point ?’ ninrmurod 
the marelicse, retiring into his cabin, ami burying bis 
face in his hands. 


arduous. The nation which, in the courseiof a quarter of 
a century, has spent L.240, 000,000 upmi iMilways alone, 
may well employ twice that ainoa’il. lU renewing its 
agriculture/— De Lavergne^j Rural Ecow^tinj of Eng land. 


SONNETS. 

I We copy thebo pieces from Sonnets on the War, by Alexander 
Smith, and Author of iialfkr and The Jiomna, just published 
I by Mr lloguf. The first, doubtless by Mr SSmitb, -will be read 
wi'.h ni^lancbol^ intere.st by those who know the iiini.>ble and 
lovely dedicatee — the wife of ‘that ilear^r I'Wend ’— \\ ho bearji 
what, fear, lire her life-ion^ sufTeiiiurs uitb a patient preutleness 
uhieh is truly subliine. The oUtier sonn, t, we pf'eMiiue, is bj Mr 
Dobi^M ; and it fitly elobes a uork wbieb, dlboui^b hero and there 


A LINCOLNSIiniE MACJISTKATK IN 178(7; 

As Sir I’rancis Whft'hcotc \\as dK's.sim’ one morning, 
he perceived the undergrooin jnaking vciy free witli liis 
wall-fruit. When breakfast u as finished, lie urot^aiiote 
addressed to the keeper of the House of , Correction at 
I'o^Wl'ij^itira, which he ordo|-‘d the culpiit to take witlioiif 
delay. The note contained the folloviing uords; ‘(ine 
tlie bearer a dozfn lashes — he will guess the reason? This 
be si^riu‘d with liis initials. Whether the offender was 
eonscience-sinitton, or, what is still moie probable, took 
advantage of the wet wafer to acquaint himself with the 
contoqts, I know not; but he' bribed a hclitbr in the stid>ie, 
by the promise of a i)ot of beer and the loan of a horse, 
to take it for him. The governor, after reading the note, 
orderoJ the bearer, to be tied uji, and the directions were 
scrupulously frbeyi^ik the consternation of the jioor 
ofcllow, w*!'!!) had no idea wliy he was thu.s treated until liis 
*ctf«*n, when his aecount of what had takei! ])lace caused 
inueli merriment in the st.ible-)ard. The tale \ ery soon 
came to thCeOar.s of tfie b.iroiiet, who lanj^hed very iieartilj, 
and took no other notiee of it, than filing tho^ delimpient 
half-a-crown for the pri\ilege of being Hogged by ilepiit^, 
and ordered it to bi^ ghen to the siilloring party. — 
Gitjfning^s Rnjnni^cvm cs if ('amhrlllgc. 

POSSIIILE,^* FUTUIiE ’ OF 1 ' (iLISH FAIIMING. 

All these works of drainage, construction of buildings 
for stabulatioii, erection of steam-engine.s, involve 

great outlays. The e.vpcnse to the niiqirietor may be 
estimated at about L.S per acre, a'nd that of the fanner 
L.4. On the strong lands it must nceessarily be mori*, 
but on the light much ^ess. This friiit,fid outlay accom- 
plished, and well cx<*cuted, of course rents and profidA^rise 
btyond their former figure, and that even iiii^lac^ -'ivherc 
they have been the least affected by tlie fall ; it diso pro- 
duces an adequate return upon the new capiUil put into 
the soil. The land will then produce at least one-third 
more of alimentary sub.stances. The gi’oss average pro- 
duction, which was ccjual before to L.H per acre, will then 
be L.4, JOs., while the average rent will probably rise 
to dOs.,"Ul)d the farmer’s prolit to 18.s. 2 >er acre. The 
only qiiirotiou -iS' this — aic jnoprietors and farmers in a 
condition '1;o furnish tlie nquired capital? The ques- 
tion is one involving no less an amount than four or 
fivp hundred millions sterling. For any other counti*y 
than the United Kingdom, such an unilertaking would be 
impossible ; for her even it is an arduous one, but only i 


inie-K 'genuine. 


deformed liy obscurities ami iiffeetation'., * > 
and a good deal of fine and nobli* potti./ '' 

I)KJ)I(* ATURV. 

^ A NO if w(‘ sing - 1 and that doarev friend 

Take Thoh oiif music. ]fe d* diy !■ ; 

Through sun and shower, him <1 .-d.i’Ty night. 

And sometimes for a moment I' ■-t bk .m: 

'i’hy inoonrisc with my twilii^li * iv 1 wend. 

Like om* from jirav'T. A lilc Ion mod of jijin 
Thon we.n’st, and never u ii'or slain 

Thy spirit’s crystalline iinti ' 

I pass into the woikl from 
A something of thy nuliaiu .re ; . . iiied, 

Hangs round my soul for days. I would to io«,i 
Wc could tliy burden in two parts divide, 

\ Thy heart were blitlu‘ as dawn, and side hv -uU 
Wc three .slionld travi'l on life's sacred load ! 

. GOODyMoTlT. 

The stars we saw arise an‘ liig’.i above, 

And yet onr Lveii-song .scorns sung too socm 
... Good-Night* I lay my hand — with such a love 
^As thou wort brother of my blood — up:)n 
Thy shonhfer, and methinks bemalh the imum 
Those sisters, Anglia and Cak'don, 

Lean towards eaeli other. Aye, for Man is mie ; 

We arc a host nileil by om^tnimpet-rMll, 

Where each, armed m his sort, makes as he may 
The general motion. The well-timed an ay 
We see; yet to what victory in what wars 
WeVee not but like the i evolving stars 
Move on .nirsclves. The total march of all 
Or men stars (lod knows. T.ord, Ic.ui ns t.i- ! 


BKAUrV OF THE DEAD. 


How 

sue- 


Jlnt the beauty oi death is not so easily oxplicabk 
fiir its .strange kuscin.'lrdon may arise from the uu 
gested of a repose, compared with which that of the n ost 
tranquil slfep is ag\tatioi'., 1 w411 not pretend to determme. 
I knew a man of the liighest order of mind, a man of l.in' 
feelings, Imt of great siuq^lieity, and far above all aff'e* t.i- 
tion, who, standing by the corjise of his wife, said: m ^oes 
nn very jileasurable seiisauoiis.’ And yet he liao truly 
loved liM*. The exquisite lines in The Giaour, in which tJie 
jireseiit asjiect of Ortcci' Is compared to a beautiful co/jiv, 
are familiar to every render. Lord Byron, in a iioti tu the 
V-Tssage, remarks that ‘ this peculiar beauty remai-is buf u 
few hours after death.’ But T have been told, In iho.c in 
the habit of making i-asts, that on the second da^ tin* 
expression is generally imjiroved, and even on the third 
day it is often .still finer. 1 have in several in«1anees been 
^sked tcflinake drawings from the dead; and f hough in 
everyck.se I have entered the room where tlie body lay 
somewhat reluctantly, yet I have invaria{)Iy felt reluctant 
to (juit it. — Leslie's Ifandboohfor Young PainU rs. 
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I 

I 'J’lir . I^’nijlund now oncfa'red with a 

' pouirli'' ^ < full of contrasts w Ill'll leixariloif 

I'l flu lif'd ^ coniT) n'i'^on i\ itli torAi'T wars Wean* 
in ti'K'H ' inj. V itli .1 uOj^liiionr iilio lias been (Icenud .» 

I sort ol iu'U'dif iry ciu 'n_> ever since tlu' d-iys of (Vessy. 

l\))ti(r,. and \<\ '-I , vu* .lie /b.;htinp: against a 

I nation \\ ith wb i ii )i id lu ver lii fore come into actual 
,1 tullision; Ml ,jc <oiib 'i.ni; for a sonictliini; Mliicb, 

' tl' ’! di incmnbint iiinai us as a matter of honour and 
',13 i i ihli, dot I . fliiCvtly aOccl any of our piisscs- 
suiii . my ol our fn edimi of iniAcuunl; ivi* are 
I ('tru;' ;I I.. tor a Moliiuiiiuedau ho\erei‘,ui aj*aiust 
(’hi'ssii.'in sovriTii?!! ; mc are raisini^ sc\on or cij^lit 
i.uimiLil tlmusnnd pounds, by voluntary individual 
‘uf»bcn])lious, for purposoV i-oiuii cti d \Mtli tJ^o army, 
mIiuo si ould bavc'beoii ]irnviik(l for out of the 
naMon.il I'Aclicquer, it our adiuinistriiti\c organisation 
had bull aii'dit but a bnngliiu; Jillair ; ue ar<;irtlie 
i^n'ati'.st maritime p^'ople in "tlie wor^il, and yet our 
' lontijuntal allj transports bis men, luuses, j^uns, and 
stores to ' lu* '='C*at of v av more cle^ erly and CYpeditiously 
111 ’ “ m ‘ i , ( ‘5. § 

’ U"* av' matters, lioMCVcr, Avbicli newspaper poli- 
^ . ■ L\ery day (li.scii*‘sin <4 ; and to Ibcm Me leave 

t' I ® nssion. Hut there are otluj’ aspects of tlic 
I s ii • V' hiv’h are likely to escape the ii'itice of i*. ery- 
«! ly 11 idii‘, M'lio 'ire too full ot tlie reported prooied- 
u, '^Icnscliikoli' and ^iortschakolf, of .liul 

Jjipraiu!i, of Omar I’acha and Stratford dc 'IfPdeliire, to 
attfiid to the priiicijiles wbicli underlie many of tli» 
ofUx itions goim; on. Let any^ueh reader propound 
‘o liiiiiN If (his question: ‘In Mbat modi s dois the 
Lanccincnt of science i*ianiiest itself in ^be prtsmit 
1 .f'/’ and be Avill find the answer, if he arriies at it 

' i.*ly, 3*uU of interest. * " ^ 

First, in respect to Avarliko implements, d'lie pa^es 
of tills Journal have contained fo many iiotier|,s of the 
, ru'ent improvements in revolvers, rille.s, nLedie-«;nns, 

' 0 Aal-i;uns, and so fortli, that wo need do little mon* 
th.m ie‘er the reader to tliose pai^es. Hut it is will t8 
I b( ar in mind, that almost the whole of theoc iinpro\t- 
n.cnts have spruni^ up ^inee the last fjroat war. True, 
we had a ride corps then, as now ; but the prevailin'^ 
infantry arm avus ‘Brown Hess’ — the clumsy miiskiy: 
which is leginning to be held in contempt by»all true 
sohliers. The ipiantity of bullets and powder wasted 
liy these muskets is noAv known to be enormous ; amt 
'if so terrible a thing as Avar wn/s/ continue, this is no 
reason Avhy Avilful waste should continue also. 

It might at first thought appear that these imjirovc- 
nieiits in guns and cannons, balls and bullets, are 


• 

simply mecbanieal, not scientific*. Hut this is a fallacy. 
Kvery mcibanical imi)i()\ein('nt results either from the 
di-^c' ‘ ’A I'f a ni av Mocniific principle, or from the 
c\{it-] ' licatioii of a hi'ientific iirinciple already 
VnoM spiral gnx^ving of a rifie o\aif oval gun, 

*ri\.' ‘Jiicacy from the scientific law^ that if a 

'I iy . Mion can lx* made to rotate on its a.\is Avliilo 
11 ovjii"- Us mu’- Avill lie straighter tlian under any 
other < iims< , Many of the new-fashioned ball.fl 
and b i.lcts reciiM* . r peculiar shapes as a means of 
enablin'^ tlu m lo conform to (lie grooves in the gun, 
and thus taki* a rotatory ti ndency ; while others are^ 
shapcirm deference to a dynamic hiAv concerning ‘the 
solid of least resistance.’ » We iifay surely depend upon 
it, that no great mechanical improvement is made 
A\itliout a previous dcA’clopnicnt of some of the beauti- 
ful scientilic^hiws A\hereby ^11 proec«;scb arc ^guln{e(!. 
It may, perhaps, be rcmcinbcred, that a controversy 
aroM* Some short time ago respi cting the relati\e value 
of cast iron and wn'Ught iron for great guns; ^11 our 
cannon arc at present ca*st or founded, and men of 
tV old silio(4 assert tliat#siicli are the best; but Mr 
Masm^tli — one of tl.at class of nianufacturcfs now 
.so rcmarl^ihli*. aaIio e.xlnhit ;j gra'sp of mind so much 
bc}oiid that of more hammerers of ijion — lately otic red 
rcason.s for thjiking tint aa rongl4-ir(Ai guns would 
be better. So mucli reliance is placed by the iiiiblic ift 
the N'-ismytlis, .-iiul Fairh.iirns, and Wliitjvorths,Vlio 
liaAc lomluctcd long and elaborate inAX'sHyations into 
the projiet-tii s of ^ron, that Mr M’asmytli had offers 
of pecuniary aid ti; any amount to test liis theory 
coiicorning wnnight-^rori guns ; bi^t he Avas able to 
annonnee in ^Ihc 7’///if.s‘, that the government, ftiore 
prompt here tlian in man}’ other matters, h.nc taken 
up tliC subject. Mr Nasm\ tli is, at the time we arc 
writing, engaged in the production of the guns. 
MTothing can }.ct be predicted as to tlie result ; but the 
suggestion i I If •anise out ot scientific iiiA'cstigatious 
concerning tlie metals: .ind this i.s \iliy the matter is 
mentioned here# • • 

The pronerties of Avronght iron just adverted ^o, 
and manufiicturo of plates 

of eiionnous thickii‘'SF, may be regarded as the fore- 
runners of those unparalleled gun-boats, preparing 
at Low ^Moor, Newcastle, and elsewhere. Let the 
Clareiidons and the Drouyn de Lhuys, the Nesselrodes 
and the Huols, and the other diplomatists, settle their 
protoeoN, and conforcnccs, and ‘^lote^'^as they may ; 
all the Knglisli public certainly knoAt' at^rcflcnt is, 
that Avc arc still at w'ar; and remembering that our 
huge ships AA^re too large for the Baltic plans of 
iron gun-boats aTo in preparation for *on. And such 
boats ! Boats built up of iron plates, the majority of 
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which will ho four inohe& thick, and will w;Gigh* 4000 
pounds gachl .Bdats that will weigh, when fuH^ 
laden, something like 2000 tons, and wilU carry twelvfe 
monster Lancastef-guns ea(*h! Bpats that, if iron 
could laugh, will langjh all that cannon-shots 

can do against theift None such cuuld have been 
constructed, Ci^til ourlmanufactnfers liad arrived at 
the means of jwodj’cing wrought plates of great 
“ * thickneso. ^ 

And what of .sfpam ‘i Tliis is wholly a new •.varlftco 
i agent since llie last great w'ar. ' Ej^ry year the screws 
^"Ttnd the paddles are gaining ground upon the old ships 
• of war ; and the finj^st docks, perha*i)S„ in the United 
Kinjtdom— the new Keyham Docks at Devonport — are 
wdiolly intended for y'rir-stcanicrs. It is not here that 
we need speak of tlie magnifh'ent llimtihnfn, built for 
the J’cnihsular and Oriental C’oinpany, hut now pur- 
chased by the government as a war-steamer ; of the 
great D^/ke of Wellington^ and the equally great Rogal 
Albert^ with tlieir 121 guns eaeli ; or of the other large 
steamers |j>uilt within the last few 3 Tars ; hut it is 
well to bear i/'. mind, that thes»j fin(' examples of scienee 
applied to the arts Ijave all the propertied and powers 
of completh sailing ships of war, super.idded t() those 
which can pertain only to steamers. A michtj' apjdi- 
cation 'of steam-poner to warfan* was .suggest(‘d bj’- 
Mr Nasmj’th in 1 853, in a letter to some of the public 
journals, lie proposed the construction and employ- 
ment of a steam floating-mortaf, for destroying the 
largest ship one blow. The plan consists^ in the 

adjustment of a monster self-exploding shell, so placed 
as to explode on having its brc^ ich-end crushed against 
the breach of a mortar. A motion of three miles an 
hour, bringing the front-eiid of the shell again* t any 
obstacle, jsiich as the side of a sliip, av'ouH sufTice to 
' expIbUe a pcreiission-eap, •‘which vonld tlicn kindle 
the powder in ^le shell, and tlie whole shell y^ould 
burst from the mortar, andcact with crushing force 
against the ob.staclo. "J'he^ mortar would form part 
and parcel of a steam-^css^'l of peculiar constrm*- 
tion, almost impregnable by»,shot or slipy ; thi.s vesso^ 
would •advance slowU, end on, agaiii.'st an enemy’s 
ship; the mortar Avould touch the ship at jjhout six 
feet bejow water-level ; the mere act of collisAm would 
explode the sli^ll;'and in the opinion of Mr Nasmyth, 
‘jio shipithat has ever been built, whcuier of A\ood or 
ironn, could survive the fearful hole which, a monstcT 
shell, exploded under such cireum.«itances, would pro- 
duce.’ This^fearful liclieme lias never, .so far as w^e 
are aware, been put to the test of t|jial. Ndr, indeed, 
has the steam-gun. TIio.se wlio recollect the Adelaide 
Gallery in past years, will call to mind ]\Ir Eerkins's 
. steam-gun, which projjcdlcd sixty^ullets in a minute, 
and flattened them against a target IS shi'ct iron. 
The affair has i lately lieen revil'd, with additional 
claims to terrific power ; hut tlio actual propulsion of 
missiles by steam-power, in grim and earne.st battle, 
has yet to commence. 

And what of ? Tlii.s ifonflei'ful substance, 

which was described in one of the volumes of the 
Journal for 1846, is primarcd simpl\ by steeping ordi- 
nary cotton-wool in a clieinical liquid. It cxjilod^ at 
a Ibwer temperature than gunpowiler ; it ex|lo(l(^' •^ore 
rapidly than gunpowder; and with equal weights, it 
explodes with greater violence and destructive power 
than gunpowder. We have seen I'^rofessor Earadaj’’ 
explode two trains — one of powder and one of gun- 
cotfon-— simultaneously ; and although of equal length, 
the cotton train vanished by cxidosion sooner than the 
powder train, ^his miarvellous agent, then, invented 
or discovered *Dy M.' Schdnliein in 1846, has been 
awaiting its day of usefulness. Men have seemed to be 
almost frightened by its vast power, and its practical 
app'jications have hitherto boon few ; but it has^lately 
been announced, that 160 guns arc being cast at Vienna, 
expressly for the employment of gun-cotton instead of 

gunpowder as a means of propelling /lie balls. A 
surmise has been tlirown out, that the Kussians may 
poSsibly have been making and using gun-cotton at 
iSebastopol ;*for it is unquestionably a fact that a few 
bales of cotton; and a few gallons of nitric and sulphuric 
acids, niAy bti converted into gun-cotton much more 
quickly thap any possible proces.s of gunpowder mak- 
ing.* The readers of Ali.son and other historians, will 
rt'iJomber w’hat prodigiou.s efforts the French made, 
sixty years ajjo, to provide nitre for gunpowder-making ; 
and it is impossible to avoid being struck with the 
mighty improvement offered by a systenr which depends 
on one of the cheapest and most abundant of vegetable 
tihre.*?, and two of the clu*pest and mdst abundant 
aeids.^ Whether tlibrc is full truth in the as.sortion, that 
gun-cotton ‘ is 'from four to six times as powerful 
a.s gunpowder; it is quicker in its discharge; it 
inakc.s little smoke ; it does not foul the gun; it saves 
the delay of priming; it seldom misses tire in the worst 
lyeathcr ; it may even ho kept in water seven years 
without injury; it lieats a gun less than powder; and 
it will be found •safer in use, and eventually Ic.ss 
dangerous to manufacture’ —whether all this be true, 

AM* do not know, but assuredlv'^ we shall liear something 
of gun-cotton battling ere long, if tlie present w'ar 
continue. 

And what of railirags'^ Let the reader only reflect 
a moment, and he Avill appreciate .some of the wonder- 
ful changes Avhich must inevitably be wrought in 
systems of warfare by the cxistimco of railways. A 
railway aauU oari*}^ a complete regiment, 1000 strong, 
fVO miles in four hours ; and if wt coiuparo this witli 
the old sy.stem of fatiguing road-marchcs, the contrast 
Avill prc.‘'i*nt itself vividly before us. Then the pro- 
A'isions, the gunpoAvder, thq^liot and shells, tlie stores, 
the ambulances, (he incdicini'.s ani^l surgical applianeea 
— all might travel .six or eight limes as rapidly by rail 
as ])y beavy Avagbns on roads; and w’berc there are 
no rtwds at all, or such ehannols of slime and nnid as 
the roads at Ibiaklava kovm to have been lately, tbo 
c(mtra‘'t, of oonrse, becomes yet wider. This rapidity'’ 
of movement i.s, in the fullest sense of tbo term, 
<*quiAalent to a vast increase ii^an army; for the same 
corps might liglit iii four different parts of a kingdom 
Avitliiii a few dais, and bo .savTd nearly all the fatigue 
of long marches. Suppo.se tlie czar had a conlinuoii.s 
railw'ay ffoni St Eetersbiirg to Odo.'^.sa, rh Moscoav and 
Warsaw or Kip% Avh.it Aast bodies of troojis might he 
not Tiring t^bixir upon (an* spot at one time ! Eimn a.s 
it i?*^ t^i^rail fioni St lVti‘r.'4)urg to I^.Toscow aids him; 
while tlie .T’us.sian lines from Berlin tow'ards Cracow 
;|,nd Prague, and the Aiistriau lines from Vienna to 
the lieart of Jiungar^", ina^'^ yet render powerful aid as 
military roads. Hut the imj.st remarkable instance of 
railway" enterprise, perhajis, in connection with w^ar, is 
the daring* construction' of U railway in an enemy's 
country, to insist us in^.homharding and storming 
^liat very enemy's pet lorlr'*ss. Who would have 
(irca^^ed of a (Vimea raihvay, made for a temporary 
purpose ^of he.sieging one single city, and constructed 
by the same I'ctos and Brasseys wdio have coi'crod our 
owii island Avitli a net-work of railways? Tow'ards the 
^pd of November, as most of our readers are probably 
aware, the.se eminent contractors undertook to con- 
struct a short railway in the Crimea — declining, if we 
understand aright, to reap any profit in the enterprise — 
claiming only to be reimbursed the actual outlay. They 
advOrti.si*jii for navvies, masons, bricklayers, carpenters, 
blacksmitiis, plate-layers, engine-men, and others; and 
they were soon overwdiclmed with applications from 
men Avilling to aid in any way to ‘fight the Rooshiana.^ 

A number were engaged at high wages, for six 
months certain; and the whole arrangements were 
completed with astonishing energy and quickness — ^ 
just such as we might expect from sucjji men. The* 
undertaking was— to construct a double line of railway 



from Balaklava to near the batteries, with single lines 
to each battery ; materials for fifteen mill’s of line are 
to be provided ; and tlie trains are to be drawn by wire- 
ropes, worked by stationary, steam-engines. Vessels 
have sailed with the men and stores ^om London, 
Liverpool, Hull, and Sunderland. The Jirst detachment 
sailed from Liverpool on 2l8t December^ in a ship 
purchased by the contractors, and fitted up coinfort.jbly 
for about sixty or seventy men. The wheje armament 
has required, or will have required whoa completed, 
eight or ten ships to convey it ; for altl^ough the ‘ ifiil- 
way rcgimejit’*docs not much exceed oOO strong, the 
weight of stores is immense — 1800 tons of rails and 
fiistenings, ^000 sleepers,'* GOO loads of tinilu . 3000 
tons of engines, cranes, trucks, Avqgons, ba«*ows, 
blocks, tackle, wire-rope, picks, bars, capstans, shovels, 
sawing-machines, forges, carpenters’ benclies, smiths’ 
tools — a pretty considerable list th! ^ ! The wholesome 
food, the warm clothing, the long hip-boots for muddy 
Balaklava, the oil-skin overalls, the huts for forty 
men each, the railway-sheets and^ wjsterproof-covcrs, 
the ample supply of coal and firewood, the baking ancl 
boiling and frying cooking-stove for every gang of ten 
men, the staff of surgeons and nurses, the siipplj of 
medicines and aiek-biid comforts, the chaplain and the 
schoolmaster, the books and the writing-tackle — notliing 
has been forgotten. Wo may safely anticipate, although 
the time has not yet come fur narrating the deeds of the 
railway regiment, that wc shall hear of few such biing- 
lingachievcnients as those which liave^iven unenviable 
notoriety to the government officials ; for these Tetos 
and Brasseys are accustomed to ascertain exactly 
is to be done, and to calculate exactly the time at 
which, and the quantity in Ailiicli, each contingent will 
he required. Even if one' the ships sliould'go lo the 
bottom, it would occ*;sioii only partial delay ; for every 
kind of material is distributed jiretty equally among all 
the ships. * 

i\nd w’hat of eleciricif}/ ^Ts it jiossible thaj?*’'this 
evanescent, subtile, mysterious agent, can be made 
available in warfare, as in the lecture-room ? Not onh 
possible, but in all sober tnitli prjicticablc. Vi‘xing 
as have been the delays and the false leports in the 
transmission of news from the (’rinuM to France and 
England, short messages have undoiiblodl} pas-scd to 
and fro in one-fourth of the time which would ha\e 
been required but for the electric-'ft-degrapri. Until 
lately, tlie continuous European wire ‘xtended from 
Calais and Ostend to tlie south-eastern 'iro'i tiers of the 
Austrian Empire; but wtiile we now write, Aul- 
way journals announce the further conipU'VTon of llu* 
wire to Bucharest, in the heart of Wallachia, ac^l 
within a short distance — telegraphic.-illy considered — ol* 
Varna on the one haiid, and tlKMiioutlis of the Daiiulx* 
on the other. There is ttilk of extending it forthi\itli 
to Varna, Gala!/, and Ibraila; an(> there a^V even pro- 
jects — tliough we do not ^jnow wlicthcr moru than 
projects — for a submarine cable from the Sulina niout’^ 
of the Danube to Cape Chersonese in the Crimea. One 
could almost find in one’s heart to feel provoke^l if such 
grand railway and telegraphic schemes sliould fall lo 
the ground by the re-establishment of peace — so much 
docs the world love to contemplate anything which hfs 
resulted from genius, or bravery, or energy. TTiuvcver, 
bo it peace or war, there has really been a miniature 
electric-telegraph sent out^to the Crimea; and of a very 
ingenious kind. The Electric-telegraph Company’, in 
November last, supplied the government wi^h a simyi 
but very compact apparatus. It consisted* of two 
wagons, each containing a complete set of batteries and 
electric apparatus, with a sufficient supply of insulated 
wire to establish a telegraphic coinmunicntioii to a 
distance of twelve miles, either subterranean or sub- 
marine. Each w'agon was to be drawn by six horses, 
and to be svicompanicd by a staff of mounted officers 
and men belonging to the Sappers and Miners. There 


^ere also* furnished many ‘•ingenious appliances for 
laying out the wire over irregular ground, and thyiugh 
marshes and fivers ; and all the implements could he 
brought into working-ordpr in the' course of a few 
minutes. Tlie principal objects in view seem to bo— 
to hold commtinication, by nynt as well as by day, 
between tlie opposift* banka of rivers, iji^ant outposts, 
b.-ittering intrenchn^ents, veasel^^t sea, and especially, 
between vevssels and the shore. The telegraphic wire is i 
to be deposited in the ground by means of a shbsoil- 
ploiigh, or rather by»a plough resembling the draining^ 
plough invented few years ago ; the wire is coileci 
round a wheel, which rotates on ^vertical axis fixqd to * 
a light truck, and drawn by six or eight men. Twelve 
coils of wire, each about a mile in hiiigth, were provided; 
and these coils, as w cll as all the working-tools, were 
neatly packed in the tw'o wagons. One peculiarity of 
this very ingenious plan is, tliat the wire can at any 
time be readily taken up, and refaid in another locality. 

Whether we shall ever fire ofi‘ guns by electricity, 
remains to be seen ; but another project in ^relation to ^ 
Sebastopol, in addition* to tlie telegraph, affords a | 
means of appealing to this w'oiiderful agejit. Every • 
oiii‘ kuows that, when w’arm w’ork became certain in 
and around the beleaguered city', Prince Mcnschikoff 1 
ordered several ships of war to be sunk at the entrance 
of the harbour, to prevent the approach of the allied 
ships — an object wbicli seems certainly to have been 
attained. How to 'slow' up these self-same sunken 
vesoeb*. is a task wdiich electricity has been called upon | 
to accomplish. The ncnvspaperu, some short time ago, | 
announced tlie shipmeirt for the Crimea of thirteen i 
ponderous iron cylinders, enili to contain one thousand ‘ 
poundJ of gunpowder ! Tlu'se are (or were, according 
to the annoiiiK'cd intention') to be low'crcd aWigside m, J 
and ill contact with, the hufls of the sunken ships, *and 
then io bc*explo<]ed by an electric vjire, in the same | 
manner as many other ssbmarine blastings have been 
condiK ted —Midi as tluV, of the Royal George at I 
Spithead. I 

• And what»of photogi nj hy A sliip need no longer | 

I aiK'hor or ciitiT a Jj.irboiir to allow draugJitsnltn time 
and oppcYtunily to take sketches of fortifications or 
coasi-lintL So A\ onderfully quick are now the. photo- ‘ 
graphic proccs|es, that evi-n the n^iveiwent of a ship 
docs not render it impracticable to obtain a sim-pictu^ j 
of objects ill a short distance. Photographers .were J *- 
s(*nt out, to the Baltic and the Black Sea, .both by * 
the goAcrnriK'iit and by' tlic ll/uf trait d J^Qndon 2\/^ews; | 
and every one mist admit that — albeit sometimes I 
hastily and roughly engraved — many of the photo- I 
graphic skitchcs in tlio newspaper just named, convey ! 
a wry clear and fJilhful idea o^ the nature of the 
countries wdii^re such stirring scenes are in progress. I 
So l.ir as tlie governmeiil is concerntd, it seems to be | 
understood that tlii' photographic sketches are to 
assist the commanders in obtaining a knOAvlcdgo of the ‘ 
ex'ict stale of thinos in a p.T.rticul'ir sjiot at a parti- 
ciilar lime, wrtli?)iit*rendernig it necessary to visit that ’ 
spot in i>erson — in short, to give llic commander a | 
do/en eyes ina^ad of two. , • 

aVo might speak of the proposal to make use of a 
llasri’-ff tlJe electric-light to illumine the beleaguered 
city on a dark iiiglit ; wo might speak of various j 
suggestions relative to the employment of balloons; | 
Avo might enlarge upon tlie advantages of the modern 1 1 
use of corrug.ateii sheet iron, to make huts and barracks 1 1 
for the army ; wo might point to the capital modem' ‘ 
iniprovcmeiit of preserving wliolesome fresh food in ' 
canisters, which can be iirepared for e-j^ng in camp in , 
a fcAv minutes; but enough. It suffices <o speak of i 
now forins of guns, new forms of balls and bullets, 
Avrought-iron gun-boats, steam propulsion for ships, 
stc*am discharge of shells and shot, gun-cotton, ^ail- 
Avays, electric-telegraphs, electric submarine blasting 
— it suffices to have sliewn how much these change the 
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iispect of modern Mrarftfrc. And even if an honourable 
and Irstii^K pcacG should be nearer at hand than it not/ 
appears to be, there will not, so loiij' as lAen’s passions 
lead to war, be wR,ntjng inti^rcst in -tliese applications 
of science to the dreaej art ot^ battling. 



^rilREE DAYS AN ITALIAN HOME. 

i 


< IN TWO rATlTS. — COXCLl'inXG TART. ' 

day an excursion to Ventimiglia, about two 
miles distant, was proposed; and ;^fter some demur 
•fron\ the eomtesse, *who did not feel equal to the 
fatigue, and yet hesitated at confiding me to tlie joint 
care of the general, Signor Honaventiira, and one of 
his daugl^ters, whom we were to pick up at her own 
residence, every difficulty was adjusted, and we departed, 
the whole establishment being as much excited as if 
we were going on a journev. Tliey had left their own 
horses at Nice, but a carriage, the handsomest Signor 
BonaventU|*a could procure in V'entiiniglia, was in 
waiting at the road, so exquisitely antique, rickety, 
and inacce^ssiblo, that in itself it A\.is*a refreshing 
departure from the routine of everyday life. Our drive 
along the coast was as heautiful as any part of tlie road 
previously traversed, and soon brought us to the town, 
built on the side of a hill sloping towards the sea— a 
wonderful little place to be so near a modern resort 
like Nice, and yet retaining so much originality. 
Whether owing to the splendour of our /^qpipage, 
or the charm of our personal appearance, it hccouies 
I mo not to determine, hut it i8» undeniable that as our 
I steeds shambled up the steep narrow street, every 
' window was garnished with curious faces; arnicas A\e ' 
! pfissed thp* apothecary’s, where the priests 'and doctors 
gosrfippod, and the calle, nlfjTc tlie gentry lounged and 
smoked, hats wef-c doffed on all sides, and a' gratifying 
effect was evidently crcati'd. *The general, cxcessnely 
delighted, twirled his gray moustache, and affably 
returned the greeting; tli(*ii, Signor Honaventura’s 
daughter having joined us, i»arshalling ti e ])arty with 
milita^J^ precision, he took upon himself the office of 
cicerone, and led the way to the Diiomo, a vers'^ ancient 
structure, built on the site of a tcmjile of duno. On 
the piazza before '|t, until very ieccn|;ly, stood some 
opk-treesoof great antiquity, which popular tradition 
had pronounced to form part of tlie \\()od sicred to the 
goddess. The ruthless curious of the cathedral, a few 
years ago, ea^jsed thb old church to be tborouglily 
cleaned, and actually had the wliolp exterior painted 
over, although it was of stone, of the earliest period of 
ecclesiastical architecture. In the inside is preserved a 
marble slab, tlie sole relie of the Ancient temple, con- 
taining a dedicatory inscription to the cd goddess, 
whereon antiquai'ies have piftzled and disputed to an 
edifying extent. A few faded piciurcs and tawdry orna- 
ments were the only attempts at embellishment ; and even 
those seemed at a very low ebb, for there was a printed 
notice near one of the confessionals, aiki'hg for contri- 
butions towards the purchase of a new imago of the 
Madonna — a box, with q-slit in the rov^^r, being placed 
beneath it, to receive any offerings for that purpose. 
Ne\t wo went to a convent belonging to the P?«bni- 
chesso Lateranonsi — a visit to which had hc^n the 
desire of my heart ever since my arrival at l^atte, 
to the amusement of the wliole family, who could not 
understand why such an everyday sight, as this and 
sitnilar establishments appear to them, should interest 
mo so much. The convent was a large, irregularly 
built pile, until ^ho eml of the seventeenth century the 
palace of the'Vounts of Ventimiglia, who liere for a 
long period maintained a struggling feudal supremacy, 
waging wars with the neighbouring petty states, or 
else'htiaking common cause witli them in resisting the 
suzerainship of the House of Savoy; which, in the 
gradual anhexation of the territories constituting the 


present kingdom of Sardinia, had separately to con- 
tend with numberless principalities, marquisates, and 
republics, each jealous of its own independence, and 
regardless of the claims of the common MTal. 

Up a broken open staircase to a portico in front of 
the convifcnt churcli — where two or three slipshod 
women were seated al fresco, plaiting each other’s hair, 
or engaged in that animating chase an old Florentine 
painter lias facetiously designated ‘ the Murder of the 
Innocents <wc passed to a side-door, at which an old 
woman presentfd herself, and inquired what we wanted, 
'I’his individual officiated as portress to\he nuns, went 
to market, executed their commissions, and brought 
them all the Ventimiglia ilrbws. In hef’ appearance 
there* vas iiotliipg poetical or imiiressivc ; she had not 
eAcn tMo great rusty keys at her girdle, but was attired 
in a print-gown, somewhat the worse for wear, with an 
obvious deficiency of neatness in the tiring of her 
silvery tresses, and of freshness in lier rhaussure, 

, The general gave his name and title, and asked for 
La Madre 'Pereia, altlioiigh, as he owned to me, he had 
hut a dim recolleetum of her face, all iniuoi associations 
being lost in the halo cast around a certain beautiful 
abb<‘ss, now no moie, a distant connection of his 
family, whom, many years before, when staying with 
some relations at ATmtimiglia, he liad often conversed 
with at the grating. With great respeet, we were now 
ushered into a sort of gallery, lighted by windows, 
around which the dust and cobwebs of many months 
had been su/ferej to gatlior unmolested. Opposite to 
these were two large apertures in tlie \fall, defended 
% a double grating of thick iron bars, just wdde 
enough to admit of passing a hand between their inter- 
stices, hut placed at such a distance from each other, 
that the<‘h;ind thus advapedd could only Toaeh far 
enough to grasp a hand .siniilariv extended from the 
ojiposite side ; so that even to press a kiss upon some 
fair^nun’s taper fingers was out of tlie question — a 
contfftgeney, no doubt, had in view in the placing of 
the crating. *'• 

The general said facetiously, tliat in his visits to the 
abbess lie had adopted the English fashion, and used 
to shake lier heartily by tlie {uind ; ‘and it must bo 
confessed, poor soul,’ he added w'ith a sigh, ‘ she did 
press mine cordially in return.’ 

And now a rustling of robes was heard, as a door, 
invisible from w litre w^e stood, opened, and La Madre 
Teresa came forw ard, having ci i leiitly made some 
slight changes 'in her toilet, and not a little fluttered 
by lliih Unexpected summon^. She w-as a small, spare 
I w'oman, vvifn that Avaxen complexion wdiich a seden- 
t;*ry unvarying routine of existence generally produces, 
peering, liglit-gray eyes, sharp features, but a kindly 
expression about the ^loiith and chin. As she stood 
behind the grating, courtesying first to one t|nd then 
to the otherj she wofald llavc'made a very picturesque 
study jn lier white woolleq robes and black mantle, the 
Vglit from the window in the corridor falling upon her 
ligur" and detaching it from the gloomy background. 
Still, tlye effect wots nothing, the general found an 
opportunity of wdiispering — nothing to be compared to 
that produced by his lamented abbess, wdio used to 
e<rme sweeping in with the dignity of a queen, every 
fold and plait of her drapery exquisitely adjusted. But 
to return to La Madre Tefesa. After a few compli- 
ineiitary phrases, she inquired to what she might 
attribute the Iionour of tlii^ visit, of which the real 
n]otive w^as simply the gratification of my prying 
curiosity : the ostensible one, I grieve to acknowledge, 
was of an ignoble nature, although when communi- 
cated by Signor Bonaventura, previously instructed in 
his part, it did not appear as such to strike the old 
null. It regarded the purchase of cakes! With as 
mucli good grace as he could assume while taking to 
a nun— for Signor Bonaventura was of thq; new school, 
and violently, intolerantly opposed to all monastic 


institutions, notwithstanding which, to please his wife, 
and for the sake of peace, his own daugl^ters had been 
brought up in a convent— he began to relate ‘how^in 
English lady of distinction,’ pointing to me — La Madrc 
courtesied more deeply than before — * having heard in 
her own country of the famous cakes rpa(ie b>»the nuns 
of Ventimiglia, was now come in person ^ test their 
excellence. l3id the sisterhood chance to have any 
upon sale?* ^ ^ 

The old lady was evidently pleased ; Jand begging 
to be excused for an instant, retired to give her diioc- 
tions to the siatternly outdoor attcndjfnt apparently ; 
for when the conference broke up, we found her in 
waiting w’itk some neatly-papered packets ‘liese 
celebrated comestibles — which, by the by, were ^eally 
excellent, masterly compounds of iiliAonds, olive-oil, 
and honey, lieturning herself speedily to the grating, 
she engaged in an .animated convers .tion in the Genoese 
dialect, which, or something very nearly aj)proaching 
to it, is spoken at Ventimiglia— tlie general bein^ 
evidently her favourite, and the one t^ whom most of 
her remarks were addressed, llei^ local memory was 
wonderful: she spoke about people he had utterly lost 
sight of ; know all their histories for thirty years puMf; 
their children’s ages, marriages, and so forth ; com- 
bined with a niimiteiiess of detail, that nothing hut the 
prolonged concentration of her faculties within a most 
circumscribed 8i»liorc could have enabled her to attain. 

‘Docs Von Seia ’ — a corruption of the Kreneli 

seir/7icur{e--^ Docs Von Sci.i rcniemhor the (’oute L , 

who lived ‘in the street just opposite^ tlu* barber’s, and 
had an only daugliter, wliorn he married to tlie 

of the Marehosc of A , who went a\\.ay with the 

French to fight, and died of cold in England when the 
Great Napoleon burnt that town.— Ah, dean, T lorget 
tlie name— stop— jes, yes, It was I.ondon. \Vell, as I 
was saying, his daiijjhter, grand-dangliler to the conte, 
was placed with us for her education^ and then married 
at sixteen, the day after slie left tlicsc* walla : the spouse 
was rather (/ohhu - that is,*' liumplukcked — and fifty 
years old, but very rich ; so it was a gooil match. Voii 
Scia has surely not forgotten her : you were a young 
man then ?’ 

‘ Oh, I rccollcet pe/fectly, perf(‘ctly,’ groaned the 
general. 

‘ Well, slic was not liappy — ns indeed wdio is in m.ar- 
riago? — and her youngest daughter* being ^xtcrrIally 
like her fatlicr in person, the Madonna gave licr grace 
to .see the vanity of the world ; so that nearly a. year 
ago her solemn admission amongst us took pki^e. • In 
another month or so, slie w'ill take the liuaKcows. * Oh, 
it is a peaceful, blessed life to tlio.se who are called to 
enter it! Docs Von Scia imagine tluit the wickea 
government intends shortly to s>rpprcss all tlic religious 
communities ? ’ 

‘ The question tlicy .tlwa^s aijjc,* observed Sigimr 
Lonaventura in an under-tone. 

‘Ah! we must liopo,’ saic^ llie general gravely. ‘ It 
would be terrible : you ha^e been here so many y ears.^ 

‘ Thirty-seven completed on the Festival of tlie 
Assumption.’ • 

‘ Impossible ! You must have entered a mere child.’ 

‘ I took tlie veil at sixteen,’ said the ;M«(lre Teres:i 
with a simpering smile, wdiich demonstrated that she, 
too, was not invulnerable on all w’ornen’s weak point. 

* How- strange,’ I said, ‘ to think that since then you 
have never stirred beyond these walls ! ’ 

* Never, sigflora. But wx* liave a large vineyard and 
orchard, from which there is a fine view of ti^ij sea afld 
the high-road, and we can see the diligence passing 
at some distance. It is the finest situation in all 
Ventimiglia,' she added proudly. 

* You do not even go out to attend the sick?* 

* No, sigfloru ; that is not one of the duties of 
Our order: wo arc cloistered relitjinse. We pray and 
meditate, eftibroidef and make the confectionary you 


llave heard so much prahe(U-I»fear beyond our poor 
d^jserts.’ * • , , , 

• ‘ Do you ta4ce pupils?* ^ 

‘ In former yeaw, sigfiora, beforO <hese unfortunate 
changes, this decline of r^l^ion !n the state, we had 
many cJucandc ; at this mon|eAt, we have but one 
young Jlidy under «t)iir care.* iAnd tlwti wdtli great 
volubility she went on lamentingpfclhe degeneracy of the 
present day, and ti^lling us how change^ times were* 
sitfee lw‘r youtli, when every cell in the convent kad its 
occupant. ‘ AVc wiyd? upwards of seventy then,’ she . 
said with a suppressed sigh; * now we only number** 
eighteen.* ^ • 

‘ Out of which I have heard that several are irfflrm 
and bedridden,’ remarked Signor Ijonaventura,* with an 
alFectcd air of commiseration. 

It made one shudder to think how ghostly^ the long 
corridors and fifty- two empty chambers must look, and 
liow dreary' in their liearts the poor nuns must feel, 
dwindling away^, till four or five" withered, shadowy 
forms would soon be .all tliat remained to ta^k over the 
glories of the (lays gonc^by. % 

'J'lie j)oor npu seemed quite sorry when we broke up 
the conluence, and ga/ed at us wistfully iJhrough the 
bars, taking in all the peculiarities of our appearance 
for the benefit of the wliole sisterhood, when repeating 
the details of wliat would constitute a memorable inci- 
dent in lier life. After quitting the imrhiiojo^ we went 
into the convimt ehaj^'l, rather a pretty structure, with 
some inditlerent paintings, and a good deal of gilding. 
Over tlie altar there was a latticed gallery, in which 
the nuns could assist mijeen at^ho celebration of mass, 
and anoiber behind the organ, for those who formed the 
choir. ikTliough tiu» sun was shining so brightly outside, 
Jill nnaccoiintable cliillnc'ss and gloom jicryaded tko 
building, w bicli Signor J5on.»vcntura contcntled was Jike 
a liviyg toyil*, fit to be the receptacle of decrepit nuns. 
At tills remark bis damjbter. who 8t*ood in great awe 
of her father, and had not ojicned her lips th^ whole 
lime, ventured a word iii defence of tin* convent in 
^4hicll ^lic )^ 4 l(i been ediycatcal ; but being told that 
women knew nothing of such matters, relapJed into 
the silent study of my bonnet .and mantle, wherein she 
had hitlVrto been liapjiil/ engrossed. As for the ' 
genc'ral, he took Signor Bonaveiituta’s pleasantries in 
such good p.irt? that it was well th^ comtessg was not 
present : \(^iat with these, and the allusions to tlfe 
abbess, the poor lady would have bceij grievously 
discomposed. *• 

From tpliis we w’^iit clambering up narrow streets of 
steps to the ehnrch of San ^liclicle, whilom a temple 
of Castor and Bollux, afterwards a convent of Bene- 
dictines, full of l\(fnan antiquiti«»s, with a very old 
crypt, and a piimber of iiisenjitions, and a variety of 
other memor.ibilia, wliicli I was surveying in helpless 
igiioraiicv, when the general, wlio fiad sent Signor 
Bomneiitnra aw.ay on some mysterious mission, darted 
forward joyfully at seeing him .nppear with a young • 
man, w hom ifr ttirned out he liad been despatched to 
summon. 

‘ Here he is— here he is,’ he exchiinied ; * our archaeo- 
logist, our pdt, our historian ! ’ and then, with a 
ma'I'cions ^winkle in his eye, presented him to qtjoeta 
Si;/noih intjh'ie vwlto this learned- English lady, 

wlio wMs making researches on the classical remains of 
Ventimiglia, and wished for authentic information 
concerning them. 

Tlie general then seated himself near a confessional, 
and indulged in a little well-earned repose, while the 
y outh, w'ho w'as not more lhai\ nineteen or twenty, 
attired in a suit of chcss-boardlikc cllM:8. plunged at 
once into the duties that had been nssignea him. He 
was a little nervous at first, but had none of the dis- 
tressing bashfulncss which w'ould have overpoviered 
an English lad, a complete bookworm, and wholly 
unused to society ; in fact, it is rare to see an Italian 
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thoroughly awkward ^ on thoroughly timid. Their 
native Jatiuacit}' always stands tliein in good stea^. 
In tliis instance, moreover, a certain amount of inodesJi, 
assurance was not Vanting.^ With jsurprising fluency 
the young savant fAvourt ef 'la with n dissertation on 
the temple, the churc^.n tlic cT3^pt, Roman milestones, 
Etruscan vas^^,. and nicMieval archkecture. 'J'hc effect 
was remarkable*: no ocator could have desired a greater 
testimony in ,lii8 favour. The lean sacristan, with the 
keys of the crypt in his hand, stood transfixed w^lh 
admiration; Signor Bona ventura*, tried to look very 
t^Vise ; the general, awaking from ^lis nap, made no 
effort at comj)reliendii3g tlie discourse, but kept nodding 
his approbation ; and the eiglit-and-twenty children, 
who had accoraparyed us into the church, ceased 
begging for centimes, and maintained a respectful 
silence. ‘As for me, in whose honour this antiquarian 
lore was displayed, 1 felt incompetent to proffer more 
than a yes or no, hazarded at intervals, trembling 
lest some inappropriate rejoinder should discover my 
lamentably, deficiency, and mortify the poor student, 
who was evidt^ntly so happy irj^ holding forth to one he 
considered a kindred spirit, tliat it ^onVl luno heeu^i 
pity to dispel the harmless delusion. AVhon at last we 
got out of the church, he grew more intelligible to 1113' 
capacity ; and leaving the past to itself, bethought 
himself of the attractions of the present, and conducted 
us to a bastion, just outside one of the gates of the 
cit3", which, small as it now is^.witli not more than 
3000 inhabitants, was really of importance in the time 
of the Romans, or a still earlier period; from this 
grassy eminence, he saSd, one, of the loveliest views in 
the whole Riviera was to be seen ; and that he had 
Ugo Foscolo’s autliorit3' for the assertion, jtiid, in 
ttutli, he^yas not far ’wrong. Looking irlaiid, there 
was a fertile plain, rich in Lie golden fruits and mellow 
tints of autumn, ^tlirough which the river Voja pan its 
sparkling course, the mountains from vdienec it took 
its riso/closing gradually on all side.s, till a vast ainphi> 
theatre of hills formed the majestic background, 
towering in grandeur, piloii one above,, another, 
peaks Of the last alpine range capped with snow, and 
suffused with a rosy light from the refleeticru of the 
setting sun. Tlien, turnifig to the sea, repo^ng in the 
gorgeous beauty ol hour, the elosij of a cloudless 
(^ay, wc caw the gfittoring towers aiuf' 'steeples of the 
cities of the coast — Bordighera, called thf, .fericho of 
11813”, from the palm-trees with which its en\ irons are 
thickly stud jj'd ; a ftLv miles further on, tlie venerable 
walls of San Remo; more distant stj,'!, Porto Maurizio ; 
and others, and others yet, cacli nestling against the 
guordian promontory whicli stretched forth for its 
shelter and protection — each miribred in the fairy hay, 
which seemed exclusively its own. # 

Our young friend w'as much p’. asantcr hero than in 
the crypt. He repeated Ugo F(y^eoIo's description with 
an enthusiasm which made one regret that the talents 
and love of study he undoubtedly possessed should 
have taken so useless a direction. *’iris case is an 
illustration of that of many an Italian man of genius, 
w,ho has lost himself a^mid ruins, and j;ivcn to crum- 
bling remains the time and energies which m^ght 
hdve benefited his (jountry and mankind. «< ^ 

On escorting us to the carriage, he presented me 
with an Inquiry into the Dedicatory Inscription to 
Juno, and an essay on the Antiquities of Ventimiglia, 
his first literary productions ; and, finally, composed 
an * ode full of classic, mythologic, and historical 
allusions in honour of the daughter of Albion, whose 
studies, he fancied, were of so edifying a description. 
It was enckDSt^ the next day in a letter to the general, 
with a request that he would lay it at the feet of the 
illustrious stranger. The w hole family were charmed ; 
the^neral scanned the lines critically, and said : ‘The 
boy rfiould go to Turin, and get on;’ the comtesse 
copied them out; Signor Bonaventura was pleased that 


Ventimiglia was not without its representative in 
Parnassus ; \vhile I — delighted to find that at thirty 
miles from Nice, where I had despaired of seeing any- 
thing but English shops and English travellers, three 
days should have been so fertile in Italian scenes and 
Italian iiiannor^ — looked upon this last incident as 
quite the growniiig stroke of my pleasant visit to 
Latte. 

f 


A “FEW MjJDRE words ON STEAM- 
VESSEL DISASTERS, 

A ri:w ivceks ago, we called attention to the many 
rcccii|^ disasters to Ocean steamers, some of which, from 
fill the cireumsfances known, we could not but impute 
to a certain degree of carelessness. Among tlie various 
eases mentioiK'd, w”as that of the CiUf of PhUndelphin, an 
iron screiv-steamer, which w'as wrecked on the coast of 
Newfoundland, fortunately without loss of life. Our 
notice of this ^unhappy affair has led to some corre- 
spondence with p.-Vrties acquainted witli the circurn- 
staiieob of the disaster; and not less for the purpose of 
setting the public right with respect to the conduct of 
the commander of the ill-fated vessel, than of saying 
a few w”ords on Atlantic navigation generally, we now 
revert to the subject. 

As is usual in similar cases of loss, certain special 
inspectors M”ere appointed by the (’ommittco of Privy 
Council for Trade, to inquire into the cause of the 
wTeck of the CiUf of Philadt-fhia, and tlie Report they 
lycw uj), .after hearing all proper evidence, is now 
lieforc us. We learn from this document, that several 
things conspired to produce the misfortune. The 
vesisel Icift J/ivcrpool on tlio 30 th of August, with a 
crew of 8S, and r »40 passTmgers, besides tw’o medical 
ofii( ers, and two stewardesses. The commander. Captain 
Robert licitcli, wMs an experienced seirnan, having 
for*vcars been in command of Atlantic vessels and 
made as manv” .Vtogolhei* as eighty voyages across that 
great ocean without a single aeeidcnr. A new vessel, 
well equipped, and in such hanrls, might have been 
expected to perform her voyai^e to America in safety. 
We shall immediately sei', however, what seemingly 
small m.itters govern the fate of ocean steamers. 
During the earl3' part of the voyage, it w'as found 
that little relian’C could he placed on three out of 
the four compasses disposf'd about the deck or upper 
part of the veKhcl. Only one, ‘the standard compass,’ 
aceme^^fcto agree with tlie « solar observations which 
w<r^ takrii, and w'jth the dead-reckoning — that is, 
yio meuMirement hv log. This only useful compass 
w”as not, indeed, free from errors, but a tabic of these 
had been procured, ar^ calculations were made accord- 
ingly. About Tuiil-t)a\ of 7 th September, the vessel 
was known to be «fl‘ tlfe coast of Ncw’foundhtnd, and 
fresh ^aro appears to have been exercised. The captain 
^pivc sucli directions as ho believed would carry the 
ship thirty miles south of Cnpe Race. ‘ About 8 p. m.,* 
8a3's Captain Leitch in his evidence, ‘ it became foggy, 
and I therefore, ordered a man to be stationed alongside 
the engine, two hands on the forecastle to look out, 
ijlso an oflk'cr on the bridge, and another officer at tho 
binnacle. I took these precautions, not under the 
impression tliat I should make the land, but in case 
of meeting with ice or a collision with another vessel. 
About 11-30 p.M., the vessel struck Cape Race Rock' 
— of course to the surprise of the commander, who 
n'ow, wjm great tact and presence of mind, ran for 
St Johns ; but owing to tho rising of the water in the 
forward hold and stock-hole, fires being put out, and 
bursting of the forward compartments, he shortly 
made for the nearest land. All the passengets were 
sent nsliore in the boats, witli their luggage, and 
means of shelter. A part of the cargo w^s also saved. 
In reality, praise is due for these uH^or 'and humane 
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operations ; and, as regards tlie disaster itself, the I 
inspectors report as their opinion, ‘ th|it every pre- j 
caution had been taken by Captain Leitch and fhe | 
officers of the City of Philadelphia, and they excul- 
pate them from all censure in connection with this 
unfortunate affair.* • * 

The misapprehension of the ship’s actuaj position on 
the day of the wreck remains to be accounted for ; 
this appears to have been the result of a strong cui^cnt 
to the north-east, which was afterwards ljund to have 
been running several days, wdicreas. accordin^i to 
previous experience, the current here might have 
been expected to be towards the south-west. Why a 
vessel may Aius be carrieck out of its assigned urse, 
without ally indication from the cftnipass, will ^^»adily 
be understood. When a boat, for cx.lmple, cro?st‘S a 
swift-flowing river, it drifts at the same time sitlo- 
wise, and has therefore a double j.ioLion, but wdthout 
any change of relation to the points of the (•ompa.>b. 
Consequently, if a vessel at sea drifts into an unknown 
current, its compasses may not reve.’Vl the flict, .and 
only from other circumstances would the true position 
of the ship he ascertained. 

The government inspectors do not quit the subject 
without making some remarks on tlie dangers pre- 
valent in the quarter w’hero the "wreck took place. 
The euiTonts appear to be variable, and not determined 
by any regular or w'cll-known laws. By holding too 
far to one side, a vessel gets on Cape Bace ; and keep- 
ing to another side, it may riui on what are termed 
the Virgin Roeks. The channel, in h!iort, is extremely 
dangerous. Wliy, then, not steer out of the line ^ 
these combined horrors? Because, it is argued, by 
keeping somewhat southward — that is, more toivard'r. 
the outer edge of the Banks of Newibuiidlaud|;-there is 
a ehaiice of coming in eoilisioii with -vessels on the 
fishing-ground; so That in attempting to aioid one 
danger, another would be ijicurnd. It is hkeivise 
stated, that for several moiitlis of the year tb«ae is 
less cliance of meeting with ice nc^r iSewfoundlaud 
than at a dist.'tnee of from one to two hundred miles 
from it. Tills danger from ice greatly complicates 
the navigation of the North Allantic. On some occa- 
sions, icebergs are scAi rising to a height of several 
hundred feet, and of an extent in length and bre.idth 
not much less than the whole of Si'otlaiid. Tlic wmrst 
season of the year for these lloatingiii asses ns towards 
early summer, when the ice breaks southwanl from 
Baftin’a Bay ; but ice has lately been found floating 
about even as far on the }-ear as Aiifp^twand 
September. It has been plausibly pK^posul, * that 
steam-vessels hound from England to North American 
'ports should steer very considerably soutluvard, so 
to be beyond the sphere of icc, ^^jsgs, and fishing- vess(‘ls; 
but supposing that such dangers might be lessened by 
adopting a southern roate, n.here,can be, little doubt 
that the public w'ould be the first to comjil.iin. Tin- 
shortest route in measured ftillrs to Boston, New York, 
and otlier North American ports, is by way of Caj^e 
Race; and if this route is the more dangerous, the fault 
of taking it lies on the head of those w ho call for speed. 
In engaging berths in Atlantic steamers, the question 
put is not wdiich is the safest ship or the safest coarse, 
but ‘ How long do you take to go ? ’ and it is’ notorious 
that the vessels making the quickest passages are 
always prefei red. 

Erom all we can learn — and the fact is to be referred 
to with no little gratification— a reckless indifference 
to safety is not a characteristic of comiAinders *in 
the British transatlantic service. Familiarity with 
the sea does not appear to produce a contempt of 
ocedn hazards; but, on the contrary, commanders 
become oautious with experienee. How else, after i 
considering all the ordinary dangers of the sea, are we j 
to account for the wonderfully small number of i 
disasters ? *It is calculated that already as many as 1 < 


9000 voyages have beetf made, by steam across the 
Atlantic, and that the passengers carried ^ave not 
Ihllen far shert of 200,000. Yet, if we exclude the 
more than ordinary share of disa^ors Iasi year, how- 
few have been the losses oj^ ships bt of lives ! 

With something cheering m^such {^neral results, 
there it# in the ciscumstance l>f occ^ifnal disasters 
matter for very grave consideralien. Jpcicnce is bound 
to inake every effort to baffle tho vicissitudes of the’ 
oclan ;• and more particularly as regard^ tlioscw influ- 
ences which derang(^ the action of 'the compass, soipo. 
additional knowledge is required. From the evidence* 
taken by marine ^boards and others, it appears that, 
serious mishaps may arise from aeviations of tho Com- 
pass, such being caused not alone by original defects 
in the instrument, or by circumstances connected with 
tho ship, but by atmospheric phenomena. We have 
been infoniied of a recent case, in which a vessel 
on nearing Newfoundland was steered 150 miles out 
of its proper course, in consequence of tho compass 
being deranged by an aurora borealis; and thus, 
notwithstanding the i^tmost vigilancii^ v^hen solar 
observations paniiot be taken, a vessel ni.'iy be driven 
W'ith violence on the very rocks which it wis a special 
object* to avoid. Lately, tliero have been some deeply 
interesting iiivcstig.itions into the nature of com- 
pahses ; and tiiese, with the regulations for tho use 
of tliis important class of instruments, will form tho 
auhjeet of a future pf^per. 

We unilt'rstand that Captain Leitch is about to take 
(‘omuiand of one of the largest steamers now fitting up 
for the trade with rhila(Jclphia,*and we wish tho enter- 
prise every success. From what wo have seen of that 
fiouriiking city, it Ji])pears only to want a constant 
intereoiirstvw itli Euro; v* to attain to the importance now 
exclusively enjojed by Nl w York. ^ « 

S O 0 I A J. » B O R E D O M. 

SociLTV in Pmgliiiid ij {in intensely respectable thing; 
J^ut it is verj' dull. ^ When we reflect, indeed, on 
the Iktle satisfaction one generally lias in .recoliec- 
tion olViny of tliose assemblage;^ called dinner or 
evening parties, it might l>o^ondered why people have 
such meetings at all. Wc siippos® they feel that they 


such meetings at all. Wc siippos® they feel that they 
must meet so.^liehow, anil meet tAcy ao accordingly ; 
but, from ^omc dcficieney in the natioiuil genius, thfty 
have not been able as vet to make these meetings 
really enjoyable. All acknowleijge the leaden pressure 
of a deoorous dulncse, wdiieh pervades' more or less 
each party tliey mtend, but all alike seem helpless to 
effect ail improvement. We go on suffering under 
this social horecloiij^ and possiblj* sball do while tho 
Tmglibh idea^f ri.&pectabihty is wdiat it is. 

Even in that comparatively* bhiiplo affair, the 
morning-eall, it is marvellous how* uuich stupidity 
besets us. People go to otlier people’s liouses, nine 
tipies out of ten hoping tliey may not be at home ;• 
or if admitted], •sailing up into the drawing-room, just 
for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour — merely 
to go through a eerenioiij, not to converse with 
tluir friends.* Indeed, frie.^dly intercourse amdhg 
{i(\»^aintajyce3 is the last thing we think of in jjur 
Engl.md. We must be very, very intimate, before wo 
relax from the glacial dignity wc tliink it due to our- 
selves to maintain. We are afraid of being friendly ; 
we are afraid of being natural. Wc partly fear our 
neighbours; partly we are uncertain of ourselves. 
Pride, or what they call mauvaise honte across the water, 
makes us reserved on tho one l^and, dreading lest we 
should be thought too forward ; and ps^e, of the com- 
plexion of arrogance, keeps us back on tlie other, dread- 
ing lest tho blessing of our speech should fall on ground 
socially uncon secrated. For v^'c are so careful cf tho 
respectability of all with whom we hold even the most 
casual intercourse! That story of the Oxford man, 
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who refused to jump into thfe river to save a drowniifg 
compioner, on the 'plea ‘ that he had never been intro- 
duced to l^im/ though a palpable exaggeration, h.-ts 
etill much truth' in it. We are, undoubtedly, more 
creatures of soeietyiJthan' vf humanity; we are more 
conventional than lA^'ral ; more formal than real ; 
and this it iipwhich pevvades our Vholc social system 
like a blight— This jrlivurd fear of ourselves, which, 
indeed, is tln^ very reverse of true 'pride, mixed in ^^ith 
that baneful arroganee wliieh makes us shriifk from 
our fellow-men, as either too high or too low, for our 
Notice. True pride and real dignijv equalise all men 
by right of their copimon humanity : our social pride 
is ohiy a niake-beliove after all ! 

The French fasliiop of setting one day apart for morn- 
ing visits, and of thus doing i)enan(*e ])leabantly and 
becomingly, is a fashion worth considering. Tn Paris — 
in all French towns, in fa(*t, wlicre there is any society 
at all — on a certain day in the week, perhaps it may be 
only once a fortnight, the lady of the house is ‘at home.’ 
She dressp herself in her most fascinating toilet, ar- 
ranges licr b(^iqnets and her \ases, takes up a piec(‘ of 
gorgeous work, and sits in ])rett_v state, waiting for her 
visitors, ivll the w'orld — her world at least — arri\es. 
Ladies in elegant dresses, gentlemen veil got-up, 
faiiem&nt hicn jnises,' nay, even little children smart and 
gay — for the French live inueli more with their little 
children than we do — flock to the liouse. All are 
sprightly as a crowd of painted pf^'Tocpiots, and about as 
noisy ; pleased with themselves and all the world, chat- 
ting with their liostcss and witli each other — for abro.id, 
visitors meeting undoV the s;irne roof speak without 
introduction. Kaeh person on the visiting-hot of a 
responsible person being assumed to be res [jec table, 
unless pr^ve<l the reverse— in England, it is exactly 
tlio contrary — all enjoy tHemselves more during that 
social scourge of ours — the morning-call — ihau ;*ve do 
in our finest cvening-partie*^. In fact, it is a party 
in bon/jets, instead of in w'reaths. Now, is not this a 
more amusing, and so far‘ a more rational, way of 
seeing one’s friends than purs? vSocie/y is heiOrfi 
business ; there a pleasure. Does not this o»\plain 
much of the diflertince between us ? a 

But morning-calls are 'iiot the only socian forms in 
which' we ar^ be'aten hollow liy our allies. They 
understand society in all its forms bidVer than w’e do, 
dnd carry the art to the liigliest point oj perfection, j 
As a rule, they seldom give dinner-parties. 'J'he rich 
who do, manage in Ohis as in their soirees and ‘at 
homes.’ Their dinners are mostly ^'jimeral invitations 
to II select few, once a w'eck, or once a fortnight, as the 
case may be. Of course, we do not me.in to say that 
they, never give dinner-parties bj private and excep- 
tional invitation as we do, but the propvrtion to ours, 
and to their soirees* is very smai' They tlius get rid 
of expense, ancf oftentimes of diilne^s, in favour of 
their easy, simple, brilliant, animated evenings, which 
• have more life and less luxury in them than w'e (Uin 
imagine, unless w e have seen them for •)uvselve^. Their 
soirees are delicious. There is an ease about their 
tone, a Vant of formality and '>tifl'ncss, that gives 
them a wonderful clialm, especially ^vlien we iMve 
been bored into mental atrophy by tin- jtarel^and 
buckram of our own draw’ing-rooni.s. Feoplc rcmie in 
every kind of toilet, at least to the weekly evenings, 
where there is notliing special going on: if there is, 
special requests are made, and special rules of costume 
observed. Some are in quiet morning-dresses — quiet, 
but dis graceful ! —and others in brilliant ball-dresses, 
or jjei dpera-costumos,, calling in here on their w’ay to 

f plac^;«^uttering in like beautiful butterflies, 
gbt and as fleeting, just to have a pleasant chat 
Bw minutes, and then off to their grander entcr- 
icnt. But they make a sensation, our finely- 
plumed visitors ; and who docs not appreciate the 
luxury of that ? In fact, the weekly soirees of most 


French houses are merely visits transferred to the 
evening instead of the morning, as their morning-calls 
are parties held by daylight instead of waxlight. 

It is a pleasant mode of seeing one’s friends altogether. 

It costs littje, and that is of consequence, since it 
happens ‘frequently. A little tea, and a fi'w more 
lights, make up the sum of the expenses to the host ; 
and tlie economical who visit him — or rather her, for 
mallame is cliief and ruler chez eUe — may walk if they 
will, and if they live near enough ; or come in 
oiiwibuses if tjjcy wdll, and the cvrrespondance suits ; 
or do anything else they will in the wily of simplicity 
and economy — wisely thinking that society is to be an 
amusoTiKMit, not an incon violence, and tlfat because a 
nnn ^mes among Ifis friends be need not, as a natural 
consequence, go into Ibe insolvent’s court as well. 
With us, society is iniieli too expensive. It is a com- 
mon remark, tliat :i man may live well enough on such 
and such an income, ‘if* lie keeps no society.’ In 
^^'raiice, on the contrary, tlie poorest may sec their 
immde ; and tluty do: for their riiondi* go to tliem for 
pleasure, not for flixiiry ; and pleasure means gaiety 
even in bimplieit\% and not i‘xpensivo dulness. 

As for balls, there is no national contrast in them 
— they are mucli tlie same in both countries; with 
this difference, that they dance oftener in Franco 
than in England. I-'rcqucntly a dance is got up in 
those simple weekly .soirees w^i* have been speaking of ; 
and there is so inucli artistic education in France, that 
you always find one or 1111113^ in thcs room able to take 
the orchestra, alMc to pla^* waltzes and quadrilles with 
^u)d accentuation, and in pe'rfect tirni- — tlie tw^o neces- 
sari( s of dance-musii*. So there is no expense of a 
hand; no expeii'-e I'lllier of suppeis, excepting wdicn 
the hall j? a grand afliiir — the house event of the season : 
but in general, a little le.^ and negus, and syrup and 
water, wdth a few' liisiMiits, are found quite sufficient 
for refreslimeiits. In I^higlaiid, tlie smallest ‘carpet 
danbe’ is a great expense in refreshments only ; not to 
speak of the w’rar and fear of temper, and time and 
trouble, the upsetting of the house, and the revolution- 
ising of society, that follow as natural consequencee. 
lint really w’C think people mi^ht move about a room 
(jiiiekl3% and in certain p.ittenis, witliout causing a 
family fever! In fart, we want simplicity in our 1 
society, as we w'ant casi‘ in our manners. \Vo are so ( 
formal, aihi yot biL fussy — so expemsive, and yet so dull, 
that ‘society’ liangs like a dead-weiglit round the neck 
of every hoiibcliolder. We are all l»ored ; W'c are all 
borrri^* tand none will try to*?ntroduec reforms in tliis 
ovei'powerwg mass of Boredom, ever^'body contenting 
himself with looking on in grim objection, and thinking 
Ins recorded protest all the work be has to do. 

Let us liave soeietyHby all means— plenty of it. It 
i- good to see our fellow-creatures often and pleasantly ; ' 

but w'hy must wc qlwayS? eat in company, like cow's 
and sheep? by can’t we meet for love, not luxury; i 
for pleasure, not show^ { for happiness, not ruin ? 
Vl'v must w'e make a feast when Jones, Brown, and 
Bobinson, wlio dine on mutton-chops at home — as we 
oiirselve^ do— come and dine with us instead? Why 
can’t Jones, Browm, and liobinson, cat mutton-chops 
at our house as well as at their owni ? And why should 
wc try to make tlicni believe tliat our general diet is 
turtle and venison ? These arc vital questions, worth 
considering and worth answ'ering. 

Wc are too expensive and too stiff in all our social 
life. Our dress, our furniture, the conditions of our 
society, arc buckramed and bedizened out of all 
shape of nature aiul all power of attainment by 
people of middling fortunes. We will not speak to 
those wc know perfectly well by sight, name, and 
reputation without a formal introduction ; and we 
speak to those to whom we have had a formal intro- 
duction, as if our minds wore stiffened into mere 
dictionary columns, without a single thought or feeling 
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in them ; we see our friends only under circumstances 
of relative pomp, and paratle, and expense and eschew 
as mean all simplicity and modesty. Well, all this Is 
very unwise. We might do better. We might take a 
lesson from our neighbours in the wl^ole nrt and 
management of society, and we would be mu(^ better 
off for it; for if we •could once unstrap thaj; buekram- 
belt round our hearts when in the world, and once see 
the beauty of naturalness in manner, and (jf simplicity 
in lift*, wo would never go back to the wld ways of 
reserve and luxury, l)Ut would laugh w^en we wanttpd 
to laugh, and %peak to any of our same circle we 
wished to speak to, Avithout fear of compromise to 
ourselves or %f repulse frofU them ; and we am* > I see 
our friends without parade, and enjoy the pleasuf** of 
social intercourse without fuss, expense,* or pomp. 
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ClIArTUU XI • 

W II A i IIAIM’I'NM) OS IIIK I^IASII 

When Carlo Mosca, Avith murderous intent, fired at 
Paolo, just after his suceessful passage of the nioal, 
the shot topk efU’ct, but inflicted only a slight Avonnd. 
We have already related Avhat occurred immediately 
afterAvards ; and how tlie commandant rajndly seizing 
an opportunity that might never present itsolt again — 
had delivered himself for ev(>r of a in.-in Avliose presence 
Avas a perpetual threat ; for the reader vt'ill have guessed 
tliat the body which fell to the foot of the rock wmp 
other than that of the Avrctclu'd jailer. As to the 
garrison, not one of tlicin took aim at Paolo : tluy 
fired in obedience to orders, and Avere rathef pleased 
than otherwise Avith their failure. The sympatliies of 
even Nea])olitari soldii'rs are ahvays at the first moment 
with Avhoever commits a daring and dbsperate action in 
cpiest of liberty. However, Avlicn ordered to separate 
in small detachments, and foll6w the llrte paths which 
lead from the northern to tlie southern side of the 
island, they started, lirnd3' resolved to do their duty, 
and bring hack tjic Primmer, dead or alive. 

Paolo did not calculate on being so hotly and 
systematically pursued. When out of musket-range, 
lie stopped for a moment to hind a liandkerchief 
round hi.s right knee, wlicro the avou'kI AAas;*and then 
continued to climb leisurely. As lie rose, zigz.agging, a 
vast but dim pro.«>pcet OA'er the .sea and tlie distant land 
Avas rcA'caled to him. Tfc’ tried to make out*\’iii'tlicr 
there was any boat upon the 'w aters to the Avest,*but 
the twilight was nearly OAcr, and ho could not he sure 
whether the great wdiite patches that glaiiceil here .and 
there Avere sails or the foaming jSlopcs of Avaves. 'Die 
Avind, which roared awfully along the face of the 
precipice, alarmed liim. Ho rtegaii^to contemplate the 
possibility that his friends ^night be wrecked, ^or at 
anyratc compelled to run for shelter. Then he remem- 
bered the terrible weather during AA'hicli he had first 
met Walter ; and felt sure that no milder tempest 
could overcome that stout heart. * 

Paolo had miscalculated the time ho should occupy 
in ascending to the summit of the pyramidal island, iip 
well as the amount of strength it Avould require. His 
wound also cliecked his speed ; and he was often eom- 
pelled to pause an^ take breatli. During one of these 
halts, he heard voices struggling with the wind not 
much more than a hundred feet below; and learned 
that several soldiers were rapidly pressing ut^, ]toul- 
ing himself to a height of courage Avhich lie liad not 
yet reached, he elimbed desperately the renminder of 
the steep path, which led almost perpendicularly to a 
small platform forming the loftiest point of the island ; 
here ho checked himself, and sat down, knowing tlie 
advantage o( his position, determined to rest. Presently 
—in a lull of the wind, whicli shrieked in fitful gusts 


rdbnd that elevated spot*— the tsoldiera were hoard 
calling to one another close at hand.* • , , 

^Stop!’ shouted Paolo, seiziitg a loose fiyigment of 
rock. ‘The first Av.ho advances, perfshes.’ 

It was afterwards knowii th^t Ihe soldiers did not 
hear these A^ords ; but they saAA^f the summit of the 
path by Miicii alon^thcy coul(radvan^4i dark form 
rising against the starlight, m^^ified ty its isolation, 
aiKli seeming like a* giant ready to overwhelm them 
beneath^ huge rock which he held pqised in both hands 
over his head. They might liave shot liim doAvii ; biut 
they saw tlicir dai^cr if they inis.sed, too distinetl}', 
and retreated hastily iindiT cover. • When the way was 
clear — to convince them how complete AA’ore liis indans 
of defence — P.iolo launched his ipissile, whidi went 
rollinL’", sliding, leaping, gathering as it were auxiliaries 
I by the A\ay, until the sound was like that of a^Iandslip 
or an avalanche down the side of the mountain; and 
iiiaiiA' i>el)bles, launched atv irom a sling, even pattered 
oil the roof of the prison. 

Paolo heard the soldiers calling to liirn to |urrender, 
and even understood th^t tlic}' did so iA a kind and 
I’Xpostulating #naiiner ; hut he eontinued rolling stones 
fi)i a lyw minutes, and then, starting up, gazed once 
more vainly in search of a sail round the whole circum- 
ference of the island, marked in the starlighf by a 
ring of foam, and began hastily descending the path 
that led, hi' belieA'ed, directly to tlie place of rendezvous. 
Ho Avas not pursued p for the soldiers remained long 
unec'rtaiii whether he liad moved away or not. For 
some time the path Avont along ^lu* l.iee of a precipice 
like a w^all, hut soon oiitcg-od a dark defile, encumbered 
Avitli huge boulders, amidst Avhich, in Avinter, the rain- 
floods iwsh doAvii in a turbid cataract. At the bottom 
is a little pHiin, or ratlier terrai'e, on Avhich^re two ifr 
three small fields, and a vAieyard, producing all <hc 
wine cpnsiiHied on the island. Heyond, the country is 
rugged again up to the \%ry edge of tnc rocks, Avhich, 
broken 1)}" crcvii-t.s and gullits, descend many hundred 
feet almost perpendicularly to the sea. The only easy 
AV'iY^Avn Ava# that leadip^c to the spot Avhere Walter 
an (iTffV friends Avero Availing. The opening wfls well 
marked^ a little half-ruined liut belonging to .Tusto^ 
the ownci of the vineyard .•ftid fields, Avho, Avhpn the 
grapes were rioening, sent a man fo kgcp Avatch lest 
the sold'ers should commit dopreflations. m 

less than h'^f an hour from the time he reached tliti 
coinmencement of the xdain, might have bcjcii down on 
the shore, wliere his friends Aver# onh' j^st beginning 
to be an\ious ; l^gt to his surprise he saAv a light 
shining from the hut. 

The prosiiect of being seen and followed by Jiisto’s 
servant, however, wal not after all* very ahirining,; so, 
liaving licsitat^’d a few minutes, Paolo began advancing 
along the path, borden'd by a wmII of,loosc stones six 
feet high, tliat led hetweui the tnclosul vineyard and 
an open field of ripe corn, lie had scarcely taken u 
few steps, Avheii it became manifest that that short 
dela}' hail safed hkn from discovery* and immedig,te 
capture. During the time he had lost in crossing 
the peak, four^men of the gj^rrison, accompanied Ijy 
thc'comiiiandant himself, luKriiiarched round by the 
Avesiorn p-ith, and were noAV advancing in Indian file 
towards the entrance of the gorge from which Paolo 
had just emerged, through Signor Justo’s corn, wliicli, 
hoAvwor, rosi' scarcely above their knees. They did 
not see the fugitive, whose form Avas confounded with 
the dark Avail close to Avhich he stood. • 

Girolamo di Gcorgio, having taken a hasty survey of 
Paolo’s cell, had understood Hiat his project of flight 
had been long matured, and felt coifewsied that he 
must have contrived intelligences with Sicily. The 
part played by Walter liad hitherto appeared mys- 
terious to him, but it seemed now evident that, with 
the connivance of Mosca, he had planned the Prisoner’s 
escape. Dreadful, he thought, would be the anger of 
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the marcliese, who woUW pi'obably euspect of treaclifcry 
all Jhe people «f fho fortress, from the commandant to 
the meanest soldier. • Girolamo resolved, therefore, to 
leave no meane *, untried to elTeet the recapture of 
Paolo immediately^ aiill^bein^r perfectly acquainted 
with the island, wai ymvinced that in a few hours he 
should succled. Ilis Sagacity toW him, like*.vise, that 
if Paolo hadVroun^^ for expecting assistance from 
Sicily, «he ^vould repair to one of' the only three points 
where boats coul,d appioach the rocks ^vithout being 
dashed to pieces. The little coiripaiiics scut over the 
peak, and by the eastern path, haiLbecn directed to set 
guard on two littlf creeks, whien, howc'vcr, in that 
wehther were probably inaccessible ; whilst lie himself 
dctciniinod to occupy the approachc's to the spot where 
a landing could most easily be effected. 

As soon, therefore, as a couple of sentinels had been 
placed at the entrance of the defile. Signor Girolamo, 
with liis remaining two inim, came along the i»ath 
between the vineyard and the cornfield towards the 
hut, throjigh the window of which the light still shone. 
Paolo had e4ept cautiously yilo the corn, raising the 
stalks with his hand aft(*r he had prssed, and lay 
still, looking through the thin co\er at Ins pursuers. 
Luckily the commandant was quite conviiicc^d that his 
own ftiarch had been too rapid to allow the fugitive 
time to reach the plain, and did not think it necessary 
to push down the defile, at the hotlom of which, not 
long afterwards, Walter’s attw king-party formed in 
silence. He went straight to tlie hut, and raiscni the 
latch of the door without saying ‘by your leave ! ’ On 
entefing, he found himac'lf fig'e to lace with old Justo, 
engaged in reading a letter, and w ith the materials of 
correspondence before him on a rude table. • 

' The rciired lishermau uas quite takem by surprise, 
aivd remained with open^mouth and eyes looking at 
the intruder, wl^o walked straiglit up to him, tqok the 
letter from his hands, and orfr\*red the two soldiers, who 
had c<»me to the door of the hut, to mount guard at a 
respectful distance. 

• This, I suppose,’ said Girolamo, whgii they wi»re 
alone, pointing with a grim smile to tlie lette’iJOio held 
in his hand, ‘contains your report of proceedings in 
Maretjmo. Let me ascc'vtain w'hether there be suf- 
ficient groumjs fdr having you shot^ iu a summary 
manner.’, 

*’ Justo crossed his hands humbly on hif knees, and 
looked dov.n without saying a word ; so he did not 
see the cold/iknee df triumph \^hi(•]l the commandant 
— M'ho had already put one 1 rouldt^^^mie neifthhour out 
of the way that niglit — ea^t upon him. Girolamo di 
Georgio had long begun to feel that a crisis in his 
destiny was dravMng nigh. Tne counter-shock of 
eventjs, which he had almost fo^^gotten, /or to which he 
looked back asfto facts in hm ent history, at length 
I made itself felt. Although he liad been troubled with 
mighty fears and misgivings. howeviT, the native 
artfulness and egotism of his character prevailed as ^ 
Bopn as the moment of action canl^. "Parish all others, 
rather than that the fruits of his misdeeds should be 
spatched from him ! He began to consider himself 
the master of circumstances. Alrcaci^’^ had he Iftirne 
unscathed the presence of the marcliese; (/nrlo.Mbsca, 
who had ^^i8hed to know much, and might have known 
more than he seemed to do, could no longer trouble 
him ; and now his partner and antagonist at play, 
recently initiated into the mysteries of a dangerous 
coiVespondcncc, was delivered, as it were, into his 
hands. 

The letter which Jusfo had written was expressed 
in enigma^jfiffi:' language. It said: ^ITe has received 
and read your missive, and may reply, though not 
through me. I have not been able to talk with him 
deflhitely on your project ; but ho lias never absolutely 
refused. If it could be done so ns to bear him harm- 
less with the M., it is possible he would comply. Is 


not this, Jiowever, his only condition in life ? — Jailer of 
Paolo, or mjthing. The M. has threatened to preserve 
Him from disgrace only as long as he keeps unbroken 
watch. As he has no friends at court, the stains on 
his past lif(^ may be brought out at any time. I will 
talk to him aggin, and use the great means.’ 

‘Very pieely written for a saperannuated pirate,’ 
said the commandant, sneering after he had liummed 
tlil'ough tl^is epistle. ‘So: I am to be coerced, eh? 
The great Jncans are to be employed. Well : no time 
hitter than pio present. We are here quite alone. 
I*rny, frighten me.’ 

Old Justo, who began to understand that his position 
AvaF very critical, hut did not know to wllut a desperate 
moc^j of mind the harassed commandant had been 
brought, spcalving very low, replied : 

‘It is not iny fault if Count Cacamo lias resolved 
to use his knowledge of your past life to bring you to 
satisfy a w'hini.' 

, ‘ Count Ca(‘amo ! My past life I You are very well 

informed for ik mere letter-carrier ! Signor Justo, you 
alarm me.’ ‘ 

The old fisherman thought he could do no better 
than pursue the advantage he seemed to have gained. 

‘ The count,’ he said, in something like the tone of a 
menace, ‘vill not explain why he desires the freedom 
of Paolo. It is sufficient for liim to know that a word 

I of hia could release him, and put in his idace* 

1 A scornful laugh from the commandant interrupted 
this imprudent speech. 

‘If J did nf)i think you mad, old man,’ said ho, 
\ 1 would explain to you liow little the mere word of 
an unhappy wretch, driven to desperation, ready to 
catch at any straw to save himself, would weigh 
against *»fifteen years of fidelity, against indignant 
rejeclion of the proposals you have made. It is not 
sufficient to know secrets, idiot' you must be able to 
prove them. Let me sec whether you have any 
intcSligence left. Under w-hat conditions did you 
liccome a privih'ged visiVor to the castle ?’ 

‘By submitting to abide by the articles of war,’ 
replied Justo, with a furtive glance at the countenance 
of his interlocutor. ^ 

‘ Excellent ; and further ? * , 

‘ By taking the oath of allegiance.’ 

‘ Wliich exposes you? ’ 

‘ I’o h& treated as one of the garrison.* 

‘ And be shot if caught in an act of treachery.* 

‘Yes!’ exclaimed Justo, starting up and approaching 
thb f(k''rf!inanilant with joined hands ; ‘but you will not 
hurely, signor, forget that this correspondence has 
j’asted a month ; you wdll not break your solemn word ; 
you will not exerci^^e this barbarous right?’ 

* I w'ill,’ said the c^tnmandant ; ‘ and the witness of 
your punishment shall^ be Paolo di Palco, who has 
foolishly broken Iodise to walider about the island this 
windy night.’ ^ 

^ A loud cheer without, followed by the discharge of 
sc oral firearms, announced that there were men at 
hand cf^nable of preventing this act of equivocal justice. 
A w'ounded soldier came staggering into the hut, and 
fell at the feet of the commandant. The voi(» of 
^Valter, shouting to his people to be calm and keep 
together, sounded through the air. Presently, a pistol 
in one hand and a sword in the other, followed by 
Julio and tw^o or three bailors, lie.came into the hut. 
Girolamo di Georgio recognised him in a moment ; and 
peeing lypnself to be quite without any chance of 
success prudently said : 

‘ Perhaps I may consider myself your prisoner, 
Signor Inglese. Do you require niy sword ? ’ 

‘ No, no,’ replied Walter, blushing very red, for this 
phrase reminded him that he was committing an act 
of war ; ‘ keep it to defend yourself. All wo want is 
your Prisoner, Paolo di Falco.’ , 

There was some dignity in the manner with wdiich 
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tho commandant, remembering his military position, 
bowed silently. The sailors murmured ^ut the fact 
of finding a guard in that retired place liad rathe( 
cooled tlieir ferocity; and one or two of them, indeed, 
began to suspect that to assault a garrisoned prison 
was no such easy matter after all. A’^lien tlj^y had 
expressed their discontent, they looked q,t Walter, 
feeling the necessity of a guiding spirit. 

* We must consult a moment,* said the l^iglishmali. 
‘Where is Spada ?* • 

‘Pursuing the fugitive with his men, ’^replied Juli*. 

‘ It is important <0 take him, or he will give the alarm.* 

‘Keep guard on the hut, and see that neither of 
these two priibners escapesf or is hurt,’ said \\ ter, 
speaking the last words in a low tone? , 

The soldier, whose figlitiiig-nrm was 'disabled, liad 
sat down in a corner, and was with reason counted Uo 
nobody. 

‘ Do not make me a prisoner,’ cried Justo. ‘ I will 
be your guide and ally. Know, in the first place, tliat^ 
Paolo di Faleo is free — escaped from his»eell — perhaps 
within call ! * * 

‘Viva! viva!’ sliouted lialf-a-rlozen voids; .and 
immediately afterwards Paolo himself, almost carried 
in the arms of Luigi’s party, came to the door of tlic 
but, and thpn breaking from loss doi.r embraces, 
rushed and fell on Walter’s breast, whieli beat terribly 
with the (‘onflicting emotions of triumph and remorse. 
The commimdaut looked at the scene in amazement 
and terror. lie could not yet understand bow so many 
enemies bail suddenly started up anVind him; but 
seeing tliis group of young nun — Walter and Pai'^oji 
and Julio and Luigi — all gatlieied together, felt certain 
that, since a new geneiation, as it were, had Ik come 
implicated in interests wdiieh touelied, he bud pre- 
viously thought, only his eomVades in age, the time of 
retribution could not h>* far distant, lie waxed deadly 
pale, and sat dowm wdth a bewildered i^ok, not noticing 
the glance of forgiveru'ss, and almost of kindness, 
which Paolo, as yet unable to ^eak, ea^i upon him. 

*We must not waste time,’ suddenly exclaimed 
Walter. ‘The object of our struggle i*-: uccomidished 
without much bloodshed. Our friend liercMvill be all 
right in a fortniglit ’ — alfuding to the wounded soldier, 
into whose hand he had slipped a so\erc'igii rnned}'. 

‘ Let us embark before the enemy come dowai iixioii ns 
in force.’ 9 • 

Tliis prudent advice wms now rt reived wdtli apiirov- 
ing glances. There were two opinions, bowc\er, on 
the plan of retreat. WalAcr wnis for march injf 'iorn 
the defile at once, leaving the commandant free ; hut 
Luigi insisted that he saw forms moving along the^ 
edge of the plain, and wisely resolved to retain a 
hostage. ^ 

‘You old fellow,’ said lie to Justo, ‘go tliat way,’ 
pointing to where tlie fu^iti^^^ soUlicr, tlw sentinels 
placed at the entrance of the defile, and tlie party that 
had pursued over the jieak, oy this time uni ted," were ^ 
now moving cautiously round the plain, as if to cut 
off all retreat towards the sea. ‘ CtO and tell those 
knaves, that if they fire and mi^s their govei^ior. irr 
shall make sure of him.’ 

Justo tried to expostulate, and explain Ids owi^ 
danger ; but his previous offer of service liad been 
disregarded or forgotten in the excitement of Paolo’s 
arriv^, and one of the sailors, raising a harpoon in a 
very menacing way, drove him out of the lint. Here 
two or tliree rather demoniacal threats convinced liim 
where the most immediate danger lay; and^ljc poof 
old man, expecting to receive shots on both sidos, pro- 
ceeded to fulfil the duties of a herald. He seriously 
debated within himself whether he should not urge the 
soldiers to fire into the hut, on the chance of his enemy 
being killed; but this stratagem was not certain of 
success, and yould lead, if it failed, to very dangerous 
conaei^uenccs. 


The sky by this time ha*d become more cloudy and 
threatening than before, and the w^nii rushed d9wii 
th/ side of tho» peak, and roared: round its aygles with 
terrific fury. As .the retreating ^arty, headed by 
Luigi and Julio, with tho ccjrftnan^nt, who preserved 
an obstinate silence, between tliin, entered tlie steep 
defile leafling dov/n*to the sesf Paolo Alhispered to 
Walter : / 

‘ Have I not a riglit to trust in ProvJ^dence ; and 
neecf 1 ff-ar that all the hopes that are tumultuous 
here’ - laying his hand on liis breast — ‘are to be buried • 
beneath that fiirious^sea this night ? ’ 

‘ Our bark is stout, and w e can jun before the wind. . 
Do not think of danger; but prepare for an extra- 
ordinary scene. Wc liave some ^no on board the 
boat’ 

‘Angela!’ exclaimed J'aolo, springing forwjftrd, and 
almost changing by tho violence of liis action a steady 
retreat into a disgraceful rout. 

Walter felt almost angry, as if the hope of Paolo 
had been unreasonable ; and seizing his arm. dragged 
him back : , I 

‘Ko,’ said hiv in a firm voice; ‘not Angela, but her 
fatlitr, the Marehese Pel monte.’ • 

'I'lns .statement seemed so improbable, tliat Walter, 
in broken phrases, had narrated all that had Iiappencd, 
and they had reached the water’s edge, before Paolo 
could understand or believe what was told him. Then 
li ‘ at first begged notgfo be brought face to face Ayilh 
his enemy. 

‘I cannot bear this triumxih, and would not put him 
to this torture,’ said he. , * 

llowoAer, wdieii Walter had whispered to him that 
it migld%i)er]iaps be necessary to protect the marehese 
against vioh^iec and insult, be refrained fr^ further 
ohjeetions. It was impossi'Jrte, indeed, to urge the«n • 
wdtl) efj’ei’t a^nidst the liowling of tlie wind, the dashing 
of the A^a^es against the^ rocks, and the shouting of 
human voices, 'riie soldiers, wdio had been restrained 
by Jubto from firmtr, were coming dowm, nevertheless, 
in a body w^tli fixed bayonets. Tho sailors were 
eallin^^to them to beep back, and liad suecee-ied in 
estahli'^hfW n kiinl of parley, (jiaconio appeared at 
first not to liear the liails sefit to him over the water, 
for tlie masts nnd rigging of the •felucca remained 
sw'a}iiig to and*fro against the saifie sfars. ,A liglit 
wa.s bliewn, l^ow^ever ; and jircsently a small boat coul(? 
be seen tos.sing on the w^ave 8 , sometimes gloso to the 
point of rock, under shelter of vtliicli it endeavoured 
to gv t, simietimcs a^good way off. 

‘liriog the marenese,’ shouted the sagacious Luigi, 
foresee ing that tlieir lio&ition might shortly become 
very critical. • • 

Tlie boat sei^med to slide away from the shore, and 
WMs soon lost to sight amidst the dark jvaves. 1 1 • 

As w'c have said, the defile leading down from the 
plain terminated in a kind of ercviee, not many feet 
wnde, bctwven tw^o perpendicular rocks. The party of r 
soldier^, headed ‘aiipirently by a scrgeaiit fully aliyo 
to his duty, reached the summit, and having parleyed 
a little, endeavoured to descend. One or two shots 
pri'i^red tliem tor resistance, 'Ind they retired under 
covci, but ^func back again; and the palo gleam ofju, 
dozen bayonets— for tlie other party had at length 
come up — not more than fifty feet from tho water’s 
edge, eoiivinecd Walter that a hand-to-hand conflict 
w'as iinniineiit. The superiority of numbers and 
po.sition w^as manifestly on tlio side of the enemy ; and 
they did not seem by any means to lack courage. 
Paolo had seized a harpoon fron\ one of the sailors, 
and stood in tfie centre of the apertiSJw^the others 
ranged themselves on either hand; and as only two 
persons could come down abreast, it seemed possible 
to make a good defence, although the weight ofithe 
attacking column promis^ that victory i^ould declare 
on that side. 
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‘Signor Girolamo/ cr'.ed Walter to the commandtfnt, 
* keep hack y(wir Ynen, or your life will answer for if.* 

Girolamo, naturally brave, knew thatP if he gave4he 
order required i'ii>uc’h a tone, no human means could 
keep him from dia'd-acc* * pven his soldiers would defy 
liis authority. IIo ili^ not answer; but, unseen by his 
guards, laic^’his handtn the hilt Of his sword, ready to 
defend himsorc, and'.V'sist in the attaek about to take 
place. • ^ 

‘And not only your'!, but that of the fJarcheso 
. .Belmonte,’ added Walter. ‘ AVihat discipline forbids 
’ you to do for yourself, you may d(,vfor your superior.* 

• The bo.at had by, this time returned off the point of 
roek, and was trying to get to a little picre of water 
under its shelter. . 

‘ Illustrious Marchese ! ’ shouted Luigi, seeing a tall 
form standing near the rudder, ‘announei* your pre- 
sence, or there will be bloodshed. AVc have here as our 
prisoner Signor Girolamo di Goorgio, eommandant of 
the Island of Maretimo.’ 

Tlie mcrediility with which the commandant had 
heard Walti^T’s statement wa,B dispelled ; for his power- 
ful and dangerous patron, in :i fine clcaa voice, that w'us 
heard distirietly above the dashing of the waves on the 
rocky ledge on .all h.ands, replied : 

‘What }ou say is impossible. Signor Spada.’ 

‘Nay, too true,’ eried Girolamo, wliotheii turned just 
as the first ha\()net of the attacking-])arty elashed 
against the harpoon wielded byd’aolo, and in a sonorous 
voice gave the ordcT* to retreat. 

‘ Back, gentlemen, hack. A p.arley, a jiarlo} .’ 

The leader had afivaiu'cit too far, and Kunaincd a^ 
prisoner; but the others, hearing a w’ell-known voice, 
diccked their adi.aiiee — though they had hegm to feel 
•the enthusiasm of strife— and retreated<»a few steps. 
I* the meantime, the m.frcliese landed with the .assist- 
ance of the snilors, who now* understood that Iris pr(*senee 
saved them from dostructiorii His keen eyes made out 
Taolc in that dim light. 

‘ Young man,’ .said he, ‘ T shall soon learn, probably, 
the secret of this strange, night, and u£»derstaiid 
Jias Irtippened to me, to you, to all. Do not/i'penk to 
me. I seem to he the .sport of a fantastic dfC'^am.’ 

Then turning to Walter, and seizing his hand, the 
marchcflo adi^ed : 

‘It \vould be a heavy sin for me to interfere with 
' w'hat Providence must have deereed, (,'« now' — if it 
be not too.,teiTiblc a night —and do not fear, at nnyrate, 
when we n^^et agaKi, that I shall remember who has 
broken the hnv hotter than who hiy:. saved niy life. Di 
Georgio is silent,’ continued the marehese, with an 
unusually kind intonation of voice ; ‘ hut tlie mi.sfor- 
tune that has befilllen me, may Vdso haie befallen him 
W’ithout dishonour. Order off vour ine#i, Ciirolamo ; or, 
i rather, I am si^Hicient hostagt go and lead them aw ay, 
that these pcojile may embark wjtbout fear.’ 

No one attempted to oppose the niar(hese’.s will; 

' and presently the commandant entered the erevice, aiid^ 
began to climb tow’arda his men, ».vhfl had halted at the 
uppermost end, and were sitting on projecting piece.s 
pf rock, wondering at the phantasmagoric character of 
all that happened to them. 

. •' ‘They cannot believe he is there,’ thougi^it Girolamo. 
‘Fate figlits on my side — one desperate resolve — a single 
volley may lay them all low' — and I shall escap<^ at once 
lus patronage and his revenge.’ 

This idea whirled through the brain of the com- 
nfandant, as it might liave done through that of a 
drunken man— disconnected from the motives in which 
it took rise, and the consequences it might produce. 
Such vagifta^Hnagcs of crime arc often realised in this 
world before reason can deal with them ; and tlien we 
talk of unprovoked temptations of some infernal being, 
agdBjrow responsibility upon irresistible impulse! 

commandant had accustomed his mind that 
evil thoughts. All who lay in his path, or 


threatened Ids repose, seemed deserving of death. His 
lips w'ere already opened to give the order which would 
have sent a murderous lead-showTr down on the ledge 
of rock, when some one came stumbling behind him. 
The sergeant who liad advanced so boldly had also 
been r61 eased, 4 in(l exclaimed, in a soliloquy meant to 
be beard : • • i 

* Holy Virgin ! this is a night of strange things. i 

T'le Marfhe.^e Belmonte a prisoner with these 
pirates ! * i ^ 

'» The soldier^s, obeying the orders of the commandant, 
though they murmured and w’hispered'one to the other, 
shouldered tlieir muskets, and marched slowly up the 
tlefilc in the direction of .husto’s hut. Meanwhile, the 
hoa/, which heki only three or four persons, went 
backwards an cl forwards hctw'ceii the landing-place and 
the felucca. B.iolo, with whom the marchese obsti- 
nately, but without appearance of anger, refused to 
speak, cmharkc'd among tlie first. Walter remainetl 
w'ith Luigi to dismiss the prisoner. 

‘These events are very extraordinary,’ said the 
Fiiiglishman. ‘I'ho time may come when we shall 
all talk of tliem without bitterness.’ 

‘ I fear not, sigrtor,’ replied the marchese sadly. 

‘ But you must not delay ; tlie w'ind is rising still. 

I sliall he at Palermo within three days. My pre- I 
sorvor h.'is nothing to fear, T rejicat. 1 shall not he i 
unw'illiiig to talk of old stories with as little bitterness 
as ])ossil)le.’ 

This l.T^t phrase', vague enough, it is true, revealed, 
by the tone in which it was pronounced, that a violent 
•struggle w^as going on in the marchese's mind. The 
eomhined emotions of gratitude and wonder W'ero per- ; 
haps w'orking in Paolo’s favour. However, that was | 
not thca time or iihiee for further communion. Tlie I 
boat, w'hich could only he prc'vontcd by the strength 1 
of tlie men w'ith polos, tliat Mient and quivered in [ 
(heir hands, froih being dashed against the rocky quay, ^ 
soon received both Walter and Luigi. The marcliese I 
watched thc'ir elcpartiirc in silenc'e, hut the motions of | 
his body, w’hicli followed those of the skiff as it sank 
and rose on the foaming waves, shewed how powerfully [ 
his sympathies wTre engagedj Presently he eould no ( 
longer distinguish aught hut a huge mass of tumbling | 
and frothy water. Tlu'ii he made out dimly a broad l 
sail spreacl and bend over henenth the blast. The wind , 
had shitted, anci' was Mowing right along the western 
side of the island. That w’as a mighty struggle with i 
the elements. 'The marchese saw' tlie feliieea dart \ 
lu-a^lcMg away over two «.* three billows, careering 
like a war-horse ; hut then he lost siglit of her, ami 
.strained his eyes in vain for some time. 

It w'as only wdien ho began painfully to ascend 
towards the interioAxif the island, that the marchese 
realised to liimself all that had taken place that day. 
The series of lii8*.ow'n' nctibns unrolled itself as in a 
panorama before him. Li no case liad he behaved as 
theory would have told liim to behave, had prophecy 
j’-epared him for the event. But he regretted nothing. 
The natural expression of his oavn character, relieved 
by surprise from tlie rules of caution and the yoke of 
habit, w'as .accompanied by a certain sense of luxury. 
Ule did not even attempt to disperse, by the evocation 
of terrible reminise«icc8, a pictufe that started up 
before his eyes —Paolo receiving Angela in a fond 
embrace, ami sinking with her on his knees in 
thanksgiving. 

* Who is there — the word ? ’ 

‘ ‘Belmonte!* 

A moment after, the commandant, with an obsequious 
bow, was receiving tlio marchese in tbo hut. Its owner, 
wlio until then bad looked upon himself as a prisoner 
in danger of death, now felt secure; for it would be , 
impossible, he thought, to inflict punishment on him 
without provoking an explanation. He was confirmed 
in this belief, ^by the fact that orders w'ere given for a 
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return to tlic caatle, without any notice being taken of 
delinquency. 

We have already, alinoat sufficiently for <Jur purpose? 
indicated the relations formerly existing between the 
Marchese Belmonte and Girolamo di Georgio. The 
former, after the death of his wife, Avhoin^ he •liad in 
reality regarded \v"jth rather a respectful tliaii a pas- 
sionate attachment, for some time iievertnelcss felt 
his life more burdensome than before. He soiig)^t 
occupation in the society of friends, and cltuice more 
than choice probably ntade him select, among numerous 
others for especial familiarity, the Counf di Jb\alc.o and 
C.'j plain Di Georgio, then men in the flower of their age. 
Botli were foiHi of gaiety aiii plcastirc ; at least « uiid 
public opinion in ^Tessina. They orgnnised all mai^ner 
of ^eaiis of occupying the time of tli^^ir ilhistrioiis 
friend; nnd one of them discovered the cxi.stenr*e, in a 
retired villa near the coast, of a b.'a tiful lady, nhom 
the country reports, very much rcoenihling legends in 
tone, invested with almost the eharacter of a saint. 
On inquiry, it became known that this sa^d lady, called 
by every one simply Sper.mza, had^retired from the 
vorld several years before, ^^ben very young, with a 
sister, then an infant, resolving to live in solitudi*. 
The reason of this strange resolution was variously 
related ; but it seemed eertain tb.it family pride had 
much to do with it. Sper.mza 's nriele, the (kiuiit 
Cacamo, v\ho although .a nu’re < oiintiy noble, might 
from his t.ilents hav<‘ heim a distinguished person in 
Sieily, had become guilty of very lieiiious and dis- 
graceful eriiiK’s, and was compelled "to fly to s.xve 


that a very high-placed person, to v\hoiii she liad been 
betrothed, peremptorily refused to luaKi* hi*r his viife 
under .such circumstances. On tins latter fact, l^^nvever, 
the iiiarehese never made any rese.irelies. 11(* preferred, 
indeed, not to believe ^t. The motives of Speranz.i’s 
retirement were suflicieiitly strong, this set aside. At 
first, in very idleness, he joined his boon-eonip.'inion<», 
Di Faleo and Di Georgio, iiF an expt^dition, dnrmg 
whieb. in disguise, under some pretence that must 
h.'ive been clever, because it succeeded, they penetrated 
into the Villa Salinone. Soon after, it hec.nne known 
that the governor of R^">sina was in love viith the 
Xjady Speran/a; but mo^t persons in good society 
refused to believe that he intendi'd to make h.er hi.s 
wife. Whether he ever he.silated, is qot known ; for. 
as we have already hinted, mo.st of tie* eireum^t.inei s 
of thi.s rom.autic attachment, and all the finer parts of 
the character of Spcranziu were jealously kcj^ fnwi 
the world’s observation. It is certain, however, that 
the betrothal at length took place ; and .already had 
Speranza begun to reappear in .some tlioice or obsc-*] 
quious circles, and to receive tlii> visits, and even the 
serenades, of the gallant youtli of .Mesdna. Villa 
Salmonc became, as it were, a*iittIe^court, vyhere per- 
sons of good taste and refliieinent v\'erc proud to be 
admitted. • * 

And here we have an example of how e.a.sy it is 
for events, even before the chief actors in them li.ive 
<lis'ippcared from the e.irtli, to assume a Icgciuhfry and 
uncertain character. Whilst the inarehe.se, taciturn 


mArcheso were once more* tob digguise liimself, and 
pei^trate into the remotest recesses of Sicilian society, 
he %night leara things that would i>rove ^ow mis- 
directed had been his despair and Iin •vengeance. In 
so far as these tales suggest^ vany j^ea of inconstancy 
on the part of Speranza, taoyjniy safely be disre- 
garded. The marehose knew th*groui)ds if his hopes 
and the strength of the promi^ on j^hieh he had 
relied. But the urie.'lsiness of^piiblic opinion .might 
reastmably have suggested that some grcS.t injustice 
had been committed. ^ 

According to wh.it ni.'iy he called the ofllcial account 
of the transaction— one which, at^ anyrate, was not 
contradicted by the inarcliese — the Count di Faleo, 
having become oujinuiiircd of Lady Speranza, confided 
his p.asbion to t’aptaiu Di Georgio.* Tliat individual, 
after exacting a promise of secrecy, ])ctraycd Idf fViend 
to the inarcliese. In.ste.ul of exciting jealousy, lioiy- 
ever, his revelation only aroused merriment. Some 
plea.santrits of suflieioiitly bad taste p.assed — that was 
all; and J)i F.ilco did not seem to diminish in the 
govonior’.s esteem. Upon this, Girolamo Idi Georgio, 
as lie aviTred, Jiegan to .^i.are the opinion of some of 
the genteel gi*a'>ips of Mes.siiia, whicli we hav% already 
iiotKXMl.* A certain native virtue, which he .attributed 
to himself, was irritated. Ho no longer disconragccl, 
lie saiil, the lionoiiraMe rivalry of Di F.ilco— rather 
hopt'd, iiuleed, lli.it it would bo successful — .and in 
perfect iiiiiocenec, kei^‘ from the knowledge of the 
inarehese several facts which might luive w'arned him 
of approaching danger. When lie learned suddenly 


iiiniself from ignominious pimibliinciit. It was added^tliat his friend had resolved on%u act of disgraceful 

. 1 _• 1 . — 1 1 i... i.„.i 1 'violence, he hasteiied to expostulate with before 

denouncJ^ig him. It w'as too hitc : he came only in 
time to me(^ the party which carried off Speranza* 
going down to the beach. jBeiiig alone, i^Pscue w^ 
impossible. He followed to expostulate; and forced 
his w.ay on board the ve.ssel, from wliiclf ho afterwards, 
hi* .said, esc.iped alone of all the passengers. 

Had this st.itonient been received by the marchese 
as quite corre^'t. it w'ould li.avc protected Girolamo 
front^iiib'xmsi quciicL“< i \cejft tlie ri.atunil dislike we feel 
flir one vvH|o might have pri vi'iited a c.itastrophe hut 
did not. It could not be dfjiicd tli.it lie had given 
fair warning of Di Faleo’s misdirected passion. •But 
the iM.ircliese sciliod to h ive boine viJtiPOi^for believing 
that Di Gcoigio had coiiiinad more directly* in the* 
attack on tlu* Axilla S.ilmonc. He remembered various 
attempts made to i licit the tru^ state oY his owm 
.aflections bind eiiirngcmciits, indicating *a perv'crso 
opinion that Spenufta was still a f.iir object of rivalry. 
At anvrate, lie withdrew his friendship from Di 
Georgio; but, as if iii order to keep him ever witliin 
lii.s reacli, c.auscd him to be appointed, in spite of 
certain objeetio^is made on the score of character, into 
which we need not enter, to the eofiiiii.'ind of the 
Uland of Maretirno. We already know that Signor 
Di vva.s ready to admit freely — as lie had done 

to Walter— that 1^* v^yis to a eertain extent an accom- 


plice in the abduetion ; and this makes it quite safe 
that he knew of the existence of witnesses w’ho might, 
and firubably wi^ild, prove against him so far at 8omd 
in bis despair, refused even to bis most intimate friends! early opportunity. ^ « 

to talk of the blow that soon struck him almost to tlic*| The commandant had often attempted to obtain 


earth, popular rumour busied itself in circulating the 
wildest and most contradictory stories. Some s.iid 
that the Count di F.alco was perfectly innocent of the 
outrage that caused the death of Sper.mza; and 
although it is quite certain that his body w'a4#w'abhei> 
upon the shore the very next night, believed fiim to 
bo still alive, wandering in di.stant regions. Others 
declared that at least two persons, besides the sailors, 
had escaped from the wreck, and were received and 
concealed by the country-people. The majority, how'- 
ever, were not so specific in their statements; but 
contented thlbmsclves with averring, that if the 


advancement ; but in vain. The marchese, actuated by 
a kind of jirci'entiiiiont, shewed a morbid eagerness to 
preserve him in tint post; and found, as it were, an 
explaiuitioii of his own prophetic obstinacy when Paolo 
di Falco, accu.sod of crinu‘s against the state as well as 
against individuals, fell into his hands. AA"e already 
know what occurred subsequenfly — h*>vf^^irolamo, 
acting perhaps w^ith a rigidity not expectetl of him, 
utterly suppressed from his memory the fact that the 
father of his prisoner had been his bosom-friend ; jy^d 
how the marchese did not scruple to abase his crea- 
ture, by forcing him to bo not only the instrument of 
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vengeance, biit the cbannel bf intrigue. We need no^be 
surpris^il, thorelbre, at the character of the meetings 
of these f/WO men : on one side, the obsequiousnesi* of 
the dependent, < ^ith all the concealed hatred that 
usually accompanf^a it the other, a cool perseve- 
rance in contenii»n /lustifled by a belief in injury 
received, arid only lote in this way punishec’. 

Nothing tHit hai•^occurred during that eventful 
evening, seemed to justify the inarchese in any change 
of sentimeik towards the commandant. As «iwe Slave 
^een, indeed, the almost miraculous manner in which 
he had himself become the prisoner of the friends of 
Di Falco, had disiiosed him to look with leniency on 
thf accident which his creature had also been 
surprised. The two events seemed to him so extraor- 
dinary, as to be attributable rather to the decrees of 
Ileaveii than to any human contrivance. Nor was it 
anger at Taolo’s escape that worked upon him — clearly 
that also was a consummation w'ritten in the Book of 
Fate. The commandant, therefore, without any obvious 
hypocrisy, might have claimed a right to be surprised 
had he known, that during that silent march towards 
the castle, all the hostility wdiich the u'archcse had so 
long direilted with such fatal effect tow ards others, was 
gathering like a tempest-cloud over his ov\m head. 


THE ESSAYS OF HENRY ROGERS.^ 

Of the • new books which, month hy month, and week 
after week, issue in teeming throngs from the press, a 
large proportion conmrises reprints of contributions to 
our periodical literatoto. Ti> years gone by, it was the - 
trade maxim of old John Murray, the great bibliopole 
of Albemarle Street — a maxim deliberately cor structed 
^nd steadfastly adhered to — not to rcpu'nt favourite 
o/»say8 and popular arti^iles that had made a hit in 
his Quarts li/ Revieio, however decided the favouritism, 
and however extensive tip popularity. If people 
wanted such and such a paper of vSuiithcy’.s, w'as his 
argument — this classical lucubration by Milnuin, or 
that slashing article by Groker — Ict^tlicm buy the 
hack number of the Iterieiv winch contai price 
six shillings; and so the public would attaiwuts desire, 
and he, Jolin Murray, dispose of liis remainders. But 
time, and John Murray the younger and his fellow- 
publis^rs, iiave*' reversed this j)rotoctionist policy ; 
*’and now'-a-days the review and maga/ine articles of 
almost every contributor of mark and likelihood, are 
speedily coljected fi<orii the scattered numbers of their 
parent periodical, and given to lip world ui comiiact 
volumes, to stand or fall by tlieir own merits or 
demerits, as the case or their fate may be. 

Thus we have*'of late been presented with the re- 
printed essays — to say nothing of scores of minor or 
lighter republpations from t’ entire gamut of .serials, 
monthly and bi-monthly, weekly and daily — of Jeffrey 
and Sidney Smith, of Macaulay and iaml Mahon, of 
Sir James Steifficn and Thomas (’arlyle, and of Sir^ 
Archibald Alison ; and among « tins l.llest collections 
of this kind, and already in a second- edition and 
enlarged form, are to he note I the Es.say.s of Henry 
Flogers, selected frorfa the pages di the Kdin^)urfjh 
•Jtevieir. - 

Mr Rogers is best known as the aiitlior of a contro- 
versial work in the garb of fiction, wherein the rival 
(iunTtprlif has just (No. CXC.) been forward to liail 
tho prcaonco of ‘great power of logic,’ and ‘unusual 
liveliness of illustration, seasoned with a plentiful 
admixture of sarcastic humour;’ and observes of its 
dialogue pages, that the ‘ Socratic weapons ’ liave never, 
‘since of Plato, been wielded with more 

grace and spirit.’ The author’s Essays are not, by the 


^ Estayt collected from Corttnbulmis to the Ed'mhurph Jlevine. 
By Henry Rogers. Second Edition, with Additions. 3 vols. 
Longman. 1S35. 


e nature of them, destined to tho same popularity ; but 
s they are highly worthy of notice as the productions of 
f a clear- thin King, clear- writing man— shrewd and saga- 
t cioin^, careful in what ho propounds, calm in judgment, 
precise in definition, methodical in statement, and 
7 often vivacious, if not very original, in garnishing hia 
theme. The subjects he treats arc various ; sufficiently 
1 so to malcc his volumes, like a number of the Review 
? w^icnce they proceed, a repertory of topics to suit all 
3 tastes, or ^ll but the most frivolous and flippant, for 
1 whose ‘ pay on demand ’ applications, it must be 
f owned, he hits ‘ no effects.’ For healthier palates he 
1 has catered liberally by a supply of papers political, 
i biographical, philosopbical,jphilological, tlieological, and I 
- critical. From a disquisition on the Suffrage, the reader j 
f may turn to ayRIcmoir of Luther ; from a treatise on the | 
t Structure of the English language, to a Monograph on 
r Andrew Marvell; from an article on ‘Reason and | 
r Faith,’ to a meditation on the ‘Vanity and Glory of 
} Literature;’ from an essay on Plato, to a critique on 
I the Britisli I’ulpit ; from fine ol<l Thomas Fuller, to 
; Descartes; and f.*om Descartes to Pascal; and from 
► Pascal to Leibnitz. One special merit of Mr 
1 Kogens is, that he is an informiny writer; that he , 
docs not deal in rlictorical amplifications, and vague ' 
flights of imposing diction, taking for granted the 1 
readcr’.s acquaintance wdtli the essayist’s subject in 
hand ; but on tlie contrary, condenses into his 
articles as much information and instructive matter as 
their nature will allow, and always avoids tlic slip- 
•'lop drivel of diffuse and desultor}' scribes, who put 
i,i8uch an unconscionable deal of platitude into their 
paragraphs, and of w'atcr into their ink. 

As a faAOurable specimen of his dealings in (his ' 
respect^ may be mentioned bis dissertation on the 
i^tiucture of the Enyhsh kanqvaye^ wliich gives in brief i 
space much that is interesting rnd instructive on what 
mi^hf he thought a dry to]nc, and which is neither too j 
shallow or .superficial to repel the learned, nor too 
abstruse or laking-too-mueh-for-grantcd to repel those 
who arc ‘no "scliolar.s,’ but adapted to please if not I 
to profit the one, and to both profit and please tho I 
other. He shews that tlie bulk of the English language, | 
nliicli consists of about J8,0V/i) words, is derived from I 
Anglo-Saxon, laitin, Greek, and French; and that of ( 
these words, alnnit 20,000, or nearly five-eighths, are of 
Anglo-Saxon oi;^gin. AY ere we, however, to found our ' 
caleulations upon the passages which bharon Turner I 
has cited from some ot our most popular autliors of the • 
sixkS.f'lJth, sevenlccTitli, and ^^jglitecnth centuries, and in 
which lie has m.irkisl out l)y italics tlie words of i 
Anglo-Saxon oriein, should infer, say^ Mr Rogers, ' 
a much greater priqionderance of the Anglo-Saxon ’ 
ch nieiil. 'Hij pa.ssa^’^cs alluded to are taken from our ' 
translation of tin* Scriptures, from Spenser, Shak- I 
spearo, AJilton, (^Vnvliy, ’J'hoinson, Addison, Locke, j 
Swift, Pop'% Young, Rol)LTtson, llunie, Gibbon, and i 
Jolidson. Mr Rogers is-. it the jiains to do in full what | 
Sir James M.-iekinlosh once did in part — namely, analyse ‘ 
iliis .scries of pa-ssages. so a.s to assign in eacli case the 
exact ’proportion of Anglo-Saxon words it contains. 
Tho result i.s worth del. tiling. Accordingly% we find 
.that in five verses out of Genesis, comprising 130 
’words, there arc only 5 not Saxon. In as many 
verses out of tlio Gospel of St John, comprising 
74 words, there arc only 2 not Saxon. The extract 
from Shakspoare contains 81 words, and all but 13 
are Saxon ; that from Spenser contains 72, all Saxon 
but 14 V that from Milton, 90, all Saxon but 16; that 
from <!^owlpy, 76, all Saxon but 10; that from Thomson, 

78, all Saxon but 14 ; that from Addison, 79, all Saxon 
but 15 ; that from Locke, 94, all Saxon but 20 ; that 
from Pope, 8t, of which 28 aro not Saxon ; that from 
Young, 96, all Saxon but 21 ; that from Swift, 87, in 
which 9 only aro not Saxon ; that from Robertson, 114, 
all Saxon but 34 ; that flrom Hume, lOi, 38 being not 
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Saxon ; that from Gibbon, SO, of which the not Saxon j 
are 31 — nearly half ; and that from Johnson, 87, of which 
all are Saxon but 21, — In all, there are here*1492 word^ 
of which only 296 are not Saxon. If, therefore, we were 
to take this as a criterion, the Saxon would make up 
about four-fifths of the language, instead of fl\'e-«ighths, 
or about thirty-two fortieths, instead of twenty-live 
fortieths. It is allowed, liowever, that the c'Viterion is 
by no means a fair one, if we are considering the ineye 
number of words derivetl from the Angl^J- Saxon as 
compared with those derived from other sources; fiy 
there are of course many words — such atj^u, he^ sbe, 
ity with^ and^ &c.— which must necessarily occur mucli 
oftener than o41iers, and are^ therefore, mot with ' rce 
or four times over in the same pAssagc. But ^Mr 
Kogers goes on to shew, that if, d»inissing t.'.e 
question of numbers, wo consider simply the jmsition 
these words occupy in the language, irid that if they 
arc repeated frequently, it is only because we cannot 
help it ; then, though their being counted over two or 
three tinies gives us an exaggerated estimate of the 
number of Anglo-Saxon words, that ’Jery exaggeration 
is far from adequately expressing the extent to which 
that portion of the language prevails. 

His general conclusion is, that these calculations 
afford, on the wliolc, a f.iir criterion of the proportion 
in which the different elements of our language are 
found in the writings of our best authors ; ‘ and 
perhaps it may be stated as a general truth, that in 
our most idiomatic writers there is about onc-tentli 
of the words not Anglo-Saxon- in o«r least, about 
one-tliird.’ y 

In proceeding with his subject, he shews how English 
grammar is almost exclusively occupied with what is 
of Anglo-Saxon origin; that the terms whieV occur 
most frequently in discourse, or which recall the most 
vivid conceptions, are ^Anglo-Saxon ; that from this 
language we derive the vords which arc expressive of 
the earliest and dearest connections, and the strongest 
and most powerful feelings oi (mr natiip^ — such house- 
hold words as hratth, loof^ Jiiaide — such heartfelt 
wxirds as lore^ ft ar^ hnpt^ sorrou\ hhunc ; that to a like 
origin belong the words which ha\e hei'U unlicsL used, 
and arc therefore iiivestt*d with the strongc'st ns'^ocia- 
tiona — the words that carry back the mind to the 
home of childhood and the sports of youth ; that 
many of those objects about which the pncticiri reason 
of man is employed in coinrnoii life also receive their 
names from the Anglo-Saxon — which is the language, 
for the most part, of biisit^es — of the counting^iq^''**, 
the shop,, the market, the street, the farm ; that 
nearly all otB* national proverbs, in vliich it is truly 
said so much of a nation’s prac’tical wisdom resides,* 
are almost wlioUy Anglo-Saxon,^ that so is a very 
large proportion (and that alwajs the strongest) of 
the language of invective, huiftour, ^satire, .-md collo- 
quial pleasantry ; and once more, that while our most 
abstract and general terms aff h^rived from the Batin, 
those which denote special varieties, those M'hich 
express nice shades and distinctions, are derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon; if colour^ for instance, is^Ijatin, 
whitc^ blacky fjraen^ yellow, blue, red^ hroirn^ are Anglo- 
Saxon ; if animal is Latin, man, coxa, sheep, calf, t\iL 
are Anglo-Saxon; if number is immediately Erciich,* 
remotely Latin, one, two, three, four, &c., are Anglo- 
Saxon. ' 

In summing up the characteristics and claims of our 
language, after due pains spent on what wc may call 
his ‘ comparative anatomy ’ of its form and sfrpcturef 
Mr Rogers comes to very much the same conclusion as 
did old Camden ages ago, in words so graphic and still 
so pertinent to the subject, that we cnniiot forbear 
quoting them, only modernising the spelling. ‘ Whereas 
our tongue is mixed, it is no disgrace. The Italian is 
pleasant, but without sinews, as a still, fleeting w'ater ; 

1 the French, dMicatc, but oven nice as a woman, scarce 


daring to open her lips for 4eaj of^marrin^ her counto- 
nai yiqj the Spanish, majcstical, but •fulsome, inning 
tocfTmibh on tii^ o, and terrible like tlie devil in 'a play; 
the Dutch, manlike, but withal verjt harsn, as one 


the variety of terminations to Spi^ish ; and the 
molli^ing of more viTwels to tljfe Dutch ; and §o, like 
bces,^vo*gather the honey of their good prdtierties^ and 
leave the dregs to tlqmibelves. And thus, when sub- 
stantialncss eombinc^h with delightfulncss, fulness with 
fineness, fie( nirmcss*with portline^, and currentness 
with staidnesri, how can the language w'hich consisteth 
of all these, sound other than full of all sweethess ? ’ 
One of the most generally entertaining of Mr 
Rogers’s biographical and critical papers, is that on 
the life and writings of Thomas Fuller, the quaint old 
author of I'he Wotthie'i of Knyland and The Church 
Histoty of Biitain — a man of whom Coleridge went so 
far as to say: ‘Next to Shakspeare, 1 am not certain 
whether Thomas Fuller, beyond all other wriUbrs, docs 
not excite in np' the sense and emotion of the marvel- 
lous -the ill which any given facult>^ or com- 

bination^ of facultic'-', is possessed and manifested, so far 
surpassing what (Mie would have thought possible in a 
single mind as tc) give one's admiration the flavour and 
quality of vender.’ F idler is certainly one of the most 
original, as well as eer^'iitrie, of our literary worthies. 
He wrote, as Mr Kogers observes, like Jeremy Taylor, 
and Isaac Barrow, and Sir Thomas Browne, with 
►a vigour and IVeshness, with if fertility of thought 
and imagery, and a general felicity of style, which, 
considering the quantity of his compositions and the 
haste with vtjiich he produced them, impress us witb 
wonder at Ins untiring aijivity and pr^ernatur^l 
feciindiu-. His qiiijis, and quirks, and wanton wiles — 
his jests, puns, jtvr (re^j^ut, and sallies of playful 
banter — form a perpetual fund of amusement Jo all 
readers v. ith a wit to he exercised, and a diapliragm 
to he tickled. Fuller is one of those Iona fide humor- 
ists, ii not quite peculiar, to British litera- 

ture*, in i?%oin depth of thoiiglit <nnd feeling underlies 
a surging tide of lim and i’lelic. Mr Jtogers regales 
Inruvself wdh tlie fancy of watching the countenaifcc of 
any intelligent while perusing* Fuller, s^lirming 

that few other writers could produce more rapid* 
variations of expression. ‘"We should sec the face in 
succession mantling with a smile, distenJed into a 
broad grin.*hrealcin<^ out into loud laughter, now arch- 
ing the ejehrovs to an exiu'ession of sudden wonder 
and pleabed surprise*, now' clouded with a momentary 
shade of vexation o\ef some wanton* spoiling of a fine 
thought, now cmieted again into placidity by the pre- 
sentation of bometliing truly wise or striking, and anon 
chuckling afresh m’er some outrageous pun or oddity. 
T'he same expression touhi not be maintained for any 
threjc jiaragraplis ; perfect gravity scarc'cly for three 
'sentences.' Tlie -Exuberance of Fuller’s wit has even 
been the iiienns, in Goleiidge’s opinion, of defrauding 
him of his due praise for the practical wisdom of his 
thoufrhts, for tlnf beauty and vaAety of the truths into 
which he sh||ped his niatti'r. Irrepressible, too, as wAs 
his habit of jesting, Fuller had in him little of the 
satirist; ho set dovii nought in mailed. His was a 
cheery tcniperainent. l)litiie and boyish, free-spoken 
but frank-hearted. MVitli such a temperament, added 
to unfeigned piety and unfeigned benevolence, with a 
heart open to all innocent pleasures, and purged from 
the ‘‘leaven of malice and uncbaxitableness,” it w^as as 
natural that he should he full of mirth, is for the 
grasshopiier to chirp, or the bee to hum, or the birds 
to w*arhk‘, in the spring breeze and the bright sunshine.’ 
Ilia very physiognomy is justly noted as an inde.Tito 
Ills natural character ; ho had light flaxen liair, clear 
blue and laughing eyes, a kindly and open visage. If 
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ho was apt to make, was he ready to take a joke, probably the best criticism in our language, on a man 
and doubtless laughed with /ost at the famous, though whose p:niu3 in itself, and whoso influence on the mind 
questioned, retort courteous of that SparroA^h&t fk, cf Cliristendoin in general, as well as Erance in par- 
whom he once gibingly asked what was the difference ticular, are deeply worthy of diligent and meditative 
between a sparrowf^wk aaid an owl ; and who forthwith inquiry. 

made answer, that ‘^uV.owi: was fufkr in the head, and _ r 

fuller in thei^aco, and yuller all over.’ Mr Regers does , n ^ v 

not omit to i^)tice lie prodigies related of Fuller’s ' F U D O X I A. 

memory: how he couliii repeat 50 t) strange w’ords, after ^ second pictuke. 

once heariiitf them, and could make use of a.serhion, ncMinsrSny sister, iny sister that sits by the heart!., 

wort for word, under the same circumstances ; how he .with quiet lids drooping, or liitcd up saintly and calm ; 

undertook, in passing froin Temple Bar to the extre- With l.ouseliold hands folded, or ready for help and for 

mity of C’lieapside, to tell at his iieturn every sign — balm- 


once nearing mem am coum inaae use oi a^sormon, o biuuEsr^ny sister, iny sister that sits by the heartli, 
wort for word, under the 8arn^L> circumstances ; how he .with quiet lids drooping, or liitcd up saintly and calm ; 

' undertook, in passing from Temple Bar to the extre- With liouseliold hands folded, or ready for help and for 

mity of C’lieapside, to tell at hia iicturn every sign — balm- 

encli shop then having its sign-as it stood in order on 'with Up, soft in sadness or dewy in innocollt mirth ; 
both sides of the way, repeating them either backwards Thy life rises upWanl to God every day like a psalm, 
or forwards, and how he kept hia w'ord. We are told, Which the iiingcr sings sleeping, and— waked— would 

too, that/ his method of composition was of the tollowing with wondering eyes say : 

preposterous, if not incredihle kind : —he would wTite ‘ I sang not. Nay, how should 1 sing thus? I only do 
the first words of every line near tlio margin down to praj.’ " ' 

the foot of the paper, and then liegiiiiiing again, would 

fill up the ^blanks exactly, without lea\iiig spaces, *0 blessed my sistc'r, that ^alks in at every dark door, 
intcrlineitiiof'js, or contractions of any sort ; and would Re it bolted or open, nnlieeding or Mclcome or ft own, 
so oomioct the ends and beginnings, that the sense Rut enters as silent as sunlight, and tlieie bitting down 
W’ould appear as comiilcte as if it had been written in MaKts golden tlw' damp walls, and shines pleasant sha]jes 
a continued scries in tlic usual wa^* ! Vossihly lie did the lloor, 

I this o^ice and again, as a feat for tlie entertainment of unlocks the chambms whf'ie low in the dust lay 

j liis friends; but w'c are asbured it was not his hdlnl. Hope b crown, 

' Such a liahit, one surmises, must have soon worn out ; Rplih-s h‘ r from saekelolhand ;ushcs, pnS oil Jut sad wt'cds, 
it could only have liecn for gala-ilay, bummer wear. Kecrouns uiul reclothcs her. 7 hen, on to the next door 
I The Cbsay on Andrew ;Mar\eil — Milton’s patriot that needs. 

friend, the incorruptible member for Hull— ib lively and ,, , , • . , ... , ,, y 

1 interesting; but l.ar.ky so lively or interesting as tl.e J’*’ . 

' memoir by flartley Colcriilge', s4icli opens so worthily *' "«"* ' “I'two'- 

■ his course of .Va>the,n Marvell was porta.., ly t-.m,.Vf,„„ter, I.Ke e.utl,-tu.,..s s.l.en angels are singing 

of the most remarkalilo men ot his (;’,ny — true to h h n 

the pole-slur of an ‘ unew„iue.e<l will,’ st.-rn, serene, j,..,, Uest to receive than to 

and seli-posscbbcd. Jus batirieal powers arc still highly ' * 

relishcl, and by some- l.eigli limit, for mstanee— So^ nhatsoe’er a-e giso, inav One give to thee without 

• praised in the very lnghcat degree ; as wdierc he girds bound !— 

I at Holland, then at war with u.s, as a country that All best gifis* all dearesf gifts. Wlnaber Ilib light hand 
. — seaicc devorios th(‘ nan ‘oflaml^, do close 

As but the oftVeouring of tlie Riitish sand; ' '' - Ho liolds it lor ever .'dioie thee — H(‘ know.s. 

And so murk edith as ird<; canfnhi/trff — — — - — 

Jiij Emjlish pilot'i v'htJi Vay heau’d the lead : sj'licINU or NS. 

* going on to'd(elarc, of tlic poor dike-Vfended J)ulch, The following explanation of tlie modern metliod of 

^'hat spiking t:*uns, as^ jiraetised h> tlie armies of the Crimea, 

(;lad then, as miners who have found Ihr oie, will he inteiestiiig to inan^ of our leaders;— Tho spikes 

'l'\\oy, \\\i\\v^{\d\^\Hn\Vy fished the land to shoir ; are about four inelies long, and of tlie dimensions of a 

And divCtl as desperately for each jncee ^ tobacco-pipe; tlie Insui Hat, a barb at the point acts as a 

Of earth, as it had been of anibe.giease ; bprjftg, 'winch is mUiirally pressed to the shaft upon being 

^ ,1 ..t . rt. . forced into the toueli-hole. Tpon reaehintAhe chamber 

though, in spite of all their efforts, ro-,mnes its position, and it is impossible to 

Still his claim the injuriMl oetsm laid, withdraw it. It e.m only be got out by drilling— no 

And oft at leap-frog o’er their bieepU . plajol ; ea.s^ task, as tlu'y are n..idc of tlie hardest steel, and being 

I r also loose in the toueh-jiole, there is much difficulty in 

and in one most ludicrous ( uuplet the satirist adds— makiug a drill biU as effectually .as it should do. Its ' 
The fish ofttimes tlie buriiher dispossessed, application is the work of a moment, a single tap on the 

And sat, not as a meat, but as a gued ' ^tlat head with the palm of fho liaml sufficing. This can bo 

'* < ' easily done, even it it is ever so dark . — Neiospaper 

Hartley Toleridge properly suggests, that the same paragraph. 
causes which retarded the poetic fame of Milton went , 

nigh to extinguish that of Andrew Marvell; fop'the spiders dove of her frogenv. 

1 okissical Republicans were few and inefficient, while All her limbs, one by one, may be torn from her body, 
i the Puritans would not read poetry, nor tile High 'without forcing her to abandon Iier hold of the cocoon iu 


Jlelovcd my sifter, vvlio^e sfiirit so wholly does live 

111 loving, tliat e’en our vvoid ‘loved’ with its lapturous 
souml 

t’oTiies fainter, like* oartli-tunes when angels are singing 
arouiul - 

M hose eyes say for ev I'r : la ss blest to reeeivo than to 
give.’ * 

So, whatsoe’er ire give, may One give to thee without 
bound !— 

All best gifts* all deaiTsf gifts. Wlndber Ilis light hand 
do close 

Or open — Ho liolds it for ever above thee — H(‘ knows. 


sj'TiciNu or NS. 

The following explanation of tlie modern metliod of 
spiking guns, as^ jiraetised hv tlie armies of the Crimea, 
will he inteiestiiig to man^ of our leaders;— Tho spikes 
are about tbur inches long, .and of tlie dinieii.sions of a 
tohacco-pipc ; tlie Inxid Hat, a barb at the point acts as a 
sprjfig,'whieli is iitUiirally pressed to the shaft upon being 
forced into the tijueh-hole. Fpon reaching^he chamber 
<.)f the gull, it re^iiimes its position, and it is impossible to 
withdraw it. It can only be got out by drilling — no 
ea.s;y task, as tlu'y are ni.idc of tlie hardest steel, and being 
also loose in the toueh-jiole, there is much difficulty in 
inalviiig a drill bill as cft'eetually .as it should do. Its 
application is the work of a moment, a single tap on the 
^tlat head with the palm of tho liaml sufficing. This can bo 
I »*asily done, even if it is ever so dark . — Newspaper 


nigh to extinguish that of Andrew Marvell; fop'the spiders dove of her frogenf. 

1 oltissical Republicans were few and inefficient, while All her limbs, one by one, may be torn from her body, 
i the Puritans would not read poetry, nor tile High 'without forcing her to abandon Iier hold of the cocoon iu 
Church bigots anything but what emanated from their >ias wrapped her eggs; and if, without mangling 

own party ; the common-place roistering Royalists, mother, it be skilfully romovial from her, and suddenly 

again, being seldom sober enough to read at all, and out ot sight, she instantaneously loses all her 


the mob-fanatics not so much as knowdng their letters. 
Mr Rogers’s review of the career of Lutlier is a 


activity, seems paralysed, and coils her tremulous limbs as 
if mortally wounded. If the bag be returned, her ferocity 


favourite one-an a4miring and earnest resume of the "r* strh.ath are restored tho moniciit she has any porcep- 
cbaracteristkis'aml actions of V? P™9™ce. “"'1 '‘er treasure, to 

^ , defend it to the last . — Professor ITentz. 

Tho solitary monk who .sliook the world. -- 

llccdeals ably, too, witli the philosophers— with Plato, Printed and Published by W. and R. C^AMBKu^ fl Dride’a Paas»affe, 

with HeibnitsT with Descartes • and hiq nfwnnni- nf tha Street, London, and 32)9 Iliffh Street, EuiNBvaoir. Alw) 

wiin Lieionu/, wun uescartea , ana nis account ot the ^ j m'Glashan, 60 Upper Sackville atr^Jt, DvauN, and 

life and works, and stand-point of Blaise Pascal, is all Bookacllere. ^ 
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MA.TOlf TRUEFITT OA A SUBJEUT 
IMPORTANT TO HUSBANDS. 

s 

T AM jroinjT to broak pjrouml in a to^.ill/ now quostioii, 
luit with wondor tliat it Ijns bt'cn rosorvod to me to 
do so. Wben 1 look alon«; .i f.isbionablo biniiu\'S-strc “t 
in ono of our lar^je cities, and observe the temptations 
presented by mercers and milliners l( my friends of 
tlie softer sex, I feci tliat the Maine Li<iuor Law 
has at least the objeelionable character of beiiif,' a 
partial ine.eiire. I ask myself, M'’b3' should wc 
endeavour to put down only one traf%‘ of a sediicti\e 
and miseliievous kind ? There is a (iiii Palace, witljn 
its baleful attractions, at one corner; hut liere is a' 
Muslin Palace, with equally' hcwravinp^ thoii‘>li not so I 
deadly attractions, at another. Why hliould *110 latter 
he left to beguile the wots of the l.ulie.s, while 
Forbes Mackenzie Acts seek to sa^ve the somewhat 
poorer, hut not less liccdh'S.s, victims of the opposite 
ostabIi-)liment • 

If 1 am wroii^^, may all concerned forgive me; 
but I cannot help thinking that the Muslin Palace 
carries guilt on the very face of it. Given the weak 
female heart as the suffj(;ct of e\'periniont, ainl behold 
how w'ell adapted is the apparatus brought to be.ir 
upon it! Tlic loft^' entrance, witli plate-j^ass sides 
and flanking windows, disidaying coliliired nothings of 
all sorts of inconceivable forms and iucomiirclieiisiblc 
purposes— the long retting vista of eounters %nd 
tables, attended, not by women, w'ho are perieQ^^’ fit 
for the silly business, but by Young Men —the da/zliii^ 
mirrors, inviting the victims to self- worshipping trials 
of shawls and scarfs — the soft,-' winning manners and 
insinuating talk of the slioiynen, addressed to every 
Avhim of taste or iastelcssness whiefl they may detect in 
the votaries — an honest hii'^liess could not require all 
this. Were the question only that women should hav# 
decent attire, loss Circean sjiells would serve. The 
object manifestly is, to tempt the poor sex^mto the 
purchase of habiliments beyond wdiat they need, and 
of finer kinds tjian are meet for them ; and hentp 
the magnificence of the s^'stoin and all its ensnar- 
ing arrangements. The ]\tiislin Palace betrays its 
character hy being a Palace. 

The husbands should look to it, engage a Mr Gough, 
get up an Alliance, and establish an orgaif ^o make 
themselves heard by. It is very much their concern, 
both as it affects the solidity of character of their wives 
and daughters, and th?ir own pockets. I am afraid 
they are far too insensible to their own w'oes. Men 
will pass a seductive honnet-sliop on their way to 
’Change evAry day for a series of years, and no more 


regard it than if it were a mangling estabfishraent. 

! They reflect not on the tromeiulous interest which 
these gauzy, erap)^ ribbony bcwil(lerment.s have for 
hundreds of tlic other sev ; how their wives have dreamt 
for w'eeks of a certain specimen about |Lho»sizo of*a 
tolerable butter 11}%* lioif their daugliters never pass 
without siuituiiuL' a fearful joy ; and how»thcse airy 
insignificances w'ill tell upon their balances at Christ- 
mas. There w’cre wdtclicrafts and philters loilg ago 
for entangling tha hearts of the fair; and some sages 
bore us now an 1 then with their fears for the effect 
of novel-reading upofl the female iinagination. But 
charms, philtors, eldoroform, and ideal Lord Henries, 
take on, in 1113' regard, an aspect of perfl'ct innocence, 
in comparison with the t.vseinalions of those rainbow- 
like wi ^ilow's into wliich wc sec our women gaze dn3'' 
hy da3', ain>wish and wish tlic soul away. ^ • 

Tlicre is something disabling in the very triviality 
of thet things ivhos^' subjects they aiK-'- To think — 
while w(‘ see men pnrsiihfg groat honours and gains — 
of a woman led along in sweet illusion b3’’ a bit t)f lace, 
or a ribbon, or tin* half-imaginary thing called a bonnet, 
nuH'ftr^'s like tlie lisp of a^iretty cliild. Dear, amiable 
creature 1 liow innocent of her to make all her happi- 
ness in life centre— sn3', in a*new bartge dress ! How 
helpless, too, ajont the making aijd ayanging of all 
those gewgaws upon her person ! Half of tiicm pr^- 
babl\’ unsuitable fiw her in their hue and form — 
troublesome as encumbrances, rather than* really orna- 
mental— Imt till borne wdth so meek a •bubmission to 
wdiat the rnultitiffle has established as fasliion ! To 
be pkM.^id w'ltli jjueli trifles, and patient under such 
inappropricitenesses find superlluifies, may be owned 
as most engaging. But w’o must not allow this feeling 
to c.iny 113 loo far. Wc jiity tlic »ban(]oncd dram- 
di inker, while we condemn the selfish taverner who 
supplies him with tlie materials of e.vcess. So may we ^ 
relent over tlii:| alfeeting 8iiseeptihilit3' of our lady- 
friends, but at the same time denounce those who trade 
upon it. Nor m.y we look too lightly on tho passion 
it.si^f. The Turk wlio is contJnt with a bit of opium, 
ma3" be saW to ho an easily pleased man ; but, viewltig 
the consequences, wo must at the same time proclaim 
war against tlu' indulgence. A woman should bo 
reminded that it is bad to give her heart to vanity, 
and not good to empty her husband’s or fatj^er’a 
pocket. It is believed in this country that women 
have souls: we should act ‘accordingly, and try to 
induce them to think less of the deception of the 
earthly tabernacle. 

This brings me to the consideration of what many of 
in}" readers \^ill b}^ this time be inclined to sa3 — 
namely, that a ll^Iaine Law is not the legitimate way 
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to cure the evil.' They, wHl bo for leaving Muslin 
Palaces alone, ^nd trying to elevate women 
their tcmi^tations. Well, I confess to ar great WftVjpo 
raise the female Sfix in almost all sorts of ways, as lar 
as they can be railtd; ar-d' nothing would gratify me 
more than to sec thefti /cndcred so enlightened in their 
minds, and s^ ndvancetPin tlieir tastes, as to w^k past 
a lace-sliop without a nikh, and view an array of fresh 
' spring l:^nnets ^^ith th^ndifforcni'^a whicli the suhicct 
deserv^*a. Bht, alas ! nv fj’icnd, it is a Aveariful tiling 
. to wait for all this." Ti!,o horse st'irvcs while the corn 
*• grows. Tlie Muslin Palace, too, is aU the time A^o^king 
f against your educatmnal influences. It is like John 
Wilkes telling the gentleman who spoke of taking the 
sense of the wanl ^upon a particular point, that he 
would take the non-sense of the ward against him, and 
carry it ten to one. I can see nothing for it but a 
good hearty persecution — not a restriction of Vanity 
Fair to particular days and hours, but a condemnation 
of Vanity Fair out and- out — 

* o Ifeiulting, ci-ushin 't like a mussel, 

Or limpet-vhcll, 

a| Bums sk‘ys. It is rather a sore point to come to in i 
a Tree country, where all people have hitlierto enjoyed 
. the privilege of ruining themselves at tlicir own dis- 
cretion. Rut what bhall we say? \ye protect minors 
from premature marriage, and punish a good iiiany 
eccentricities of the affections whi'*h don’t much frouble 
us. Why should we not be allowed to protect the 
gentle partners of our bosoms from any particular 
danger or corrupting llgcncy vhich wc sec besetting 
them ? No, no ; I am clear for a short-hand way of 
serving the fair; nothing hut a Maine Law will do. 

•Is such a law workable ? Obviously ten -times more 
' so^than a ‘Maine Liciuor ^^aw; for while the use of 
alcohol up to a certain point can he concealed, dress 
will not exist unless for being exhibited, and there can 
therefoj'e be no difficulty in laying our fingers on the 
corpus delicti. A lady seen proceeding along the street 
in an immoderate style of dressing, can b« arrested as 
.contraband, and reduced to a rationality of 0^1. uor, 
scream as she may. Certain stuffs of more than a 
. fair degree of simple elegance can be forbidden ; any 
monstrous st^perfluity of flounce, or frill, or trimming, 
can be ci^t down. \v'e shall have a law for introducing 
Conciseness into the female figure, and making them 
■ convenient to themselves, even against their wdll. We 
need not fear much adiout their wdll, however, for it is 
odds that they would be rather glad^^if a lawj however 
tyrannical, wliicli would save them from tlie greater 
t3rranny now existing. Wc must remember that the 
unfortunate creatu.es do not Ct^erdress themsehes 
from a love of dress, but only because they must follow 
tlie fashion. Make Mrs Black ware tliax Mrs Brown, 
Mrs White, and Mrs Green arc all henceforth to appear 
in neat black silk dresses with plain frills, and Mrs 
Black will take to the black silk and pLain frill witli a 
peaceful and contented mind. iVsrurc any one of the 
ladles of Dr Rousem’s congregation, that all the rest 
must appear next Sunday in some rational form of 
bonnet, and she will conform at once. II' will he ncoos- 
eary, however, to execute the law with vnrclcnting 
rigour ; for evidently, if one here and there were allowed 
to beflounce herself ovcrmucli, or hold by — say on 
pretence of wearing out — any of the proscribed stuffs, 
all her neighbours would immediately feel that, for their 
ownp protection, they must return to the old excesses 
too, and the whole benefit of tlie law would be lost. As 
to the number of dresses wliich should be permitted to 
any one lady easy-working clause is at our service. 
We have only to restrict them to dresses made by their 
own industry, in order to insure a sufficient moderation 
in this respect. Some, indeed, under such a rcsttiction, 
might be in danger of something like a destitution of 
clothing — which, of course, might lead to exhibitions 


not desirable for the public. But I would meet such 
cases with a slight relaxation of the law, permitting a 
prvovedly haiiUless lady, or one labouring under that 
fatal disease the vis inettice, to receive aid from her 
well-disposed friends, or from charitable societies. 

Here, thenf is launched the ball of a new agitation. 
Ye princes of the Land of Ilaberdaslxery, tremble on 
your throne's, for the beginning of your end has come I 
Husbands .and fathers rally to the charge, if charges 
ye svould osj ape. View in me your true friend and 
counsellor. Do not think, however, of presenting me 
with any testidionial. Enough for Major Truefitt the 
glory of having raised the First Cry against one of the 
most oppressive tyrannies o^.tho age ! ♦ 


TUE KNIGllTS-ERRANT OF CHESS. 

Tf we enter one of the many public placea»in London 
where chess is played, be it liiimble coffco-shop or 
lordly divan, wc may be almost sure to see, seated 
i‘ii the darkest; corner of the room, either playing 
or studying a clieiJs problem, a man attired in rather 
seedy habiliments, whose not very clean face is bearded 
like the pard, and surmounted by a high intellectual- 
looking forehead. This person is one of the many 
modern heroes of the cliess-hoard whom fate, for- 
tune, and foreign political strife lias tlirown an exile 
on our hospitable shores. Like Count Robert of 
J'aris, at tht‘ Chapel of Our Lady of the Broken 
Lanees, he is reaily and willing to wage battle with all 
comers; not, hovevor, for honour alone, but for a 
%*ake, which varies from sixpence to a crown, accord- 
ing to the style and standing of the establishment he 
frequents— a circumstance mainly depending on the 
state aiuli condition of liis outward garb. As Sterne 
sliut up an imaginary prisoner in a dungeon, that he 
might he the better able to de *cribe the horrors of 
captivity ; so wo shall place one of these modern 
chess-eliampions in a coftbe-shop, in the debatable land 
between BlooniUuiry and St Giles, and there exhibit 
liim to tlie uninitiated reader. 

As we have said, he is gloomily poring over a combi- 
nation of the pieces, and probably making hieroglyphieal 
chess-notes witli tlie bare stump of a pencil on tlie back 
of a dirty hand-bill. An amateur enters ; a nod and a 
.smile of recognition pass between them ; they scat them- 
selves opposite ei»' h other, and arrange the pieces for a 
game. Before the first move is made, the amateur, 
somewhat ostentatiously, takes a sixpence from hifl 
pock-g;t, ij^nd puts it on the talje ; the champion, with an 
air of serious dignity, places anotlier beside it. The game 
commences. We immedi.itcly observe that it is a very 
oiie-sided affair; the professional plays the strongest 
moves, but he also dirrjjits his antagonist how to meet 
them with the best tountcr-play. The opening being 
thus made, according tor the strict rules of art, the 
hostile armies are deployed upon the chequered l^ard 
wifhout either having obtained any decided advantage, 
"ihe game proceeds, the champion still directing the play 
of tlic amateur ; at one time advising him to castle, at 
another lo defend his queen from the long range of a 
sly bishop, or the treachcrou.s flank-movemont of a 
nprauding knight. When the game has lasted some 
half-hour or so, the champion proclaims that he will 
give mate in a certain number of moves, and shews his 
adversary how to protract a sure defeat, until the last 
moment. The fatal check-mate is at length given, 
and the champion, lifting both sixpences with a 
p 6 lite sr^i\c, gives an order to the expectant waitress. 
‘Oh!’ exclaims the reader, who has been mentally 
observing the game, * this is gambling ; I thought 
chess was never played fo» a stake. I][ow silly 
the amateur must be to play with one so immeasur- 
ably superior in skill and knowledge of the game, 
and for money too ! ’ You are mistaken, friend ; that 
cup of coffee, penny-roll, and Yarmouth bloater, which 
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the waitress has just taken to the champion — pro- 
bably the first foil he has tasted since ytsterday — 
was not won, but fairly earned. Whit you hate 
witnessed was not gambling — nothing moKs hi fact, 
than a chess-lesson ; but with that perverse pertinacity 
which prompts mankind to avoid calliilfe Usings by 
their right names, neitlicr of the players would ac- 
knowledge it to be so. The amateur, who Ifas acquired 
more knowledge of chess in the last haU-liour than 
he would from an inferior player in year, fill 
boast to his friend b. particiflarly to the unscicntiic, 
that he plays* witli Colonel Ctsherufiazy ; that so 
celebrated a player beats him, he allows, but be can 
strongly contest the game,iwithout receiving th ' odds 
of a single pawn. On the other hand, the ivln^>.ir 
noble, in poverty and hopeless exile •though hf be. 
docs not condescend to give lessons. Oli, no ! he x>layb 
merely for amusement — and a ’rifling stake povr 
intt^resser la par tie. 

Very different, indeed, are the fortunes of these 
mo.^ern chaihpions to those of the chess -^lal ad ins of oldf 
wliom monarchs w-elcomed to thcir^courL"., and whose 
associates w'ere princes and nobles, ,An nniiising 
account of the sulvcntures of two of tliosc chess-errants I 
is contained in the rare work of S.dvio— a noted chess 
author, and learned Neapolitan doctor of law ; and 
the still rarer work of his contemporary, Can era ; 
both WTitten in the earlier part of the seventeenth 
century. If in a literal translation we could attain io 
anything like the quaint simplicity of Salvio, or the 
Defoe-like minuteness of Carrera, space would forbid 
us to attempt it. We can only, then, as a curicm|* 
record of a state of society long past, (‘iill a few parti- 
culars from each, mid thus rescue from almost utter 
oblivion the doughty deeds of two of the most ^cnowued 
knights-erraiit of the chess v,orld. 

During the pontificate of Gregory XTTI. — a contempo- 
rary of our Queen Elizabeth — there lesidcd in Konie a 
young law- student, iianied Leonardo. Kondcr of chess, 
however, than the profession his friends wished liira to 
study, he applied himself so sedulou^y to the game, 
that he soon became one of the most renowmed players 
in the Eternal City. The heroes of the chess-circle, even 
dow'n to the time of PhilMor, who pl.i} ed with our fathers, 
and whose real name was Andre Daniean, ha\e always 
been know'll by fictitious appellations, cither assumed 
by themselves, or given to them by their admirers ; and 
thus it was that Leonardo, on aceouiif of his youthful 
appearance and unpretending manners, was denominated 
II Puttiiw — the Little Boy^ At the period of whicli.w'e 
write, the best chess-player in Ewope w'as the ^f^iaffiard 
Buy Lopez, then curate of Cafra, but subsequeikly 
promoted to the bishopric of Segovia. Lopez Iiavm^ 
occasion to visit Home on ecclesiastical business, lost no 
time ill seeking out the famed Puttino. They played 
together, but the ingenuity of*the youth was no match 
for the experience of the veteran f Leonardo was not 
only defeated, but most iiwultingly taunted by his 
clerical conqueror. Mortifiea and disgraced, the fiillei# 
champion suddenly left Rome, and journeyed to Naples. 

Erecting his standard in Naples, the Pubtino re- 
mained there two years, inlaying against all comers, and 
constantly studying the game, until he felt himself 
able to conterid successfully against the insulting Lopef. 
But another rival had first to be encountered -anotlier 
champion must be introduced upon the scene. 

The famous Paolo Boi, named, from the place of his 
birth, 11 Syracusano — the Syracusan — hearing of the 
prowess of Leonardo, came to Naples to cfntcst lijs 
superiority. Without making himself known, Boi 
gained admission to the Neapolitan Chess Academy, 
when the Puttino wa^ playing with the Prince of 
Gesualdo. The game was won by the former, but 
might have been ^awn by the prince, if he had seen a 
certain occult move. Paolo observed this, and men- 
tioned it alter thp game was over. The prince and 


bystanders were incredulous, tiil the Syracusan, placing 
th# Mflitiott on the board, provoll tba^ he was right. 

delight and amazement of the^company, 
he announced liis name and qualiW jn the» following 
words ‘ I sliould be unworthy oi JIhe name of II Syra- 
cusano if I had not disco\^!rc<l^tni8 move; and it is 
with pl^siiro t now inform Signor Leoiaardo, that I 
have come here from Sicily, generously moved by his 
just^farne, to moashre mysek' against him and I 
hosA'ch, him to grant my rcqikut, witli tfle licepce of 
the prince, .that it may be pnjed ^'hich of us is the 
bcist master of lliisjiiost honourable pastime,’ 

The challenge sr graccfiill}^ given, was as eagerly 
accepted. The lists w'erc epeedily^fornied in the gseat 
hall of the prince's palace ; the princess and other 
nohlo ladies were accommodated* with raised seats, 
while a crow'd of noblemen and ebess-players sur- 
rounded the antagonists. 'Fhe Syracusan gained the 
first move, and boldly advanced* his king's pawn two 
squares ; the Puttino as gallantly replied by the 
same move. Then Paolo offbred the dangerous king’s 
gambit; and Leonardo, accejiting it, prepered^to defend 
the acquired jiawn. Ileilj was a war of heroes ! How 
ilifiercntly, in our degenerate days, was thi^last great 
chess- l^ittlc between England and France fought I 
After j)la}ing several games, night put an cnd»to tlie 
contest ; and both players having won an equal number 
of games, neitlicr of them had any adyantage over 
the other. The bystanders w'cre enraptured with 
Leon.inlos skill, while they w’cre surprised by the 
rapidity and force of his antagonist. Arrangements 
were made to renew the corUcst on the following 
morning ; but the Piittifto failed to appear. He had 
decamped in the night, leaving, however, an apology, 
which sfate^ that his abrupt departure was occasion^ 
by his unconquerable desi|p to revenge 'himself on 
Ruy Lopez. • * 

Leonardo, however, wont first to Cfitri, to visit his 
parents, previous to his fi^al departure for Spain. On 
arriving at Cutri, ho found the place in the gfeatest 
confusion. An A Igerine corsair having landed tlie night 
beio 2 *uand c.irneii off a ndinher of the principal inha- 
bitants, among whom w'as the brother of Leonardo. 
The pirate liaving announegd his wish to hold the 
captives to ransom, Leonardo went off* to the galley, 
and while bar^liining with the rafe fo» a ransom of 
200 ducat.s, his eye chanced to fall upon a chAs-board» 
The rais, f^lowing his looks, asked Leonardo if he 
could play ; the latter replied tha^ he had Some know- 
Icilge of Hic game. The Algerine then challenged him 
to play for fifty cBiw us ; they sat down to the board, 
and in a hhort time Leonardo wmn his brother’s ransom 
and 200 ducats, l^th the money and the captive 
W'ere honourably delivered, and Leonardo and bis 
brother returned liomc in triumph. A few days after 
this adventure, Leonardo set out fof Spain with a 
friend, who rejoiced in the clas.'^ical name of Giulio 
(''usare. 

Their first sia| wys at Genoa, where they were well 
received by one Signor Giorgio, a noted patron ‘of 
chess. Here Leonardo fell in love with Giorgio’s only 
daughter, but bis poverty forlmdo him to declare his 
passion to her father. Still, as he expected to reap a 
golden bai^^est in Spain, and the feeling being reci- 
procal, the joung people solemnly betrothed themselves 
to each other. I.eonardo then departed for Marseille, 
his trusty friend Cesarc I'cmaining at Genoa, as a 
medium of correspondence between the lovers, tlie 
young lady being unskilled in the art of writing. * 

After reaping fresh laurels at Marseille, he sailed to 
Barcelona, from w’hence he proceeded to Madrid, 
playing chess at several places on the Why, without 
disclosing, however, that he was the famed Puttino. 
On arriving at the capital, he rested for a few days, 
and then made his appearance at the principal ctie.ss 
resort, where ho found Ruy Lopez playing with a 



Spiinish nolijeman. , TJhe ' Spaniards received the | 
stranger, courteonslyy and on one of them asking 
lie would play at ches'^-,’ Leonardo replial that he T^td 
come to AadrkUfOr tliat purpose, providing he could 
meet his equal. S&di b«)l4‘word8, spoken in the li6nd- 
quarters of European (^hess, "were like the explosion 
of a bomb-slA*lI. The nobleman gave up hia gff^ne with 
Lopez, that tke latter might at once chastisp the 
' bouncin,'^ bra;rgart. I)^)pez, not recognising hisf old 
antagonist, Vho had •'now assumed a more -ina'idy 
. appearance, inime<liiiteV/ challenged the stmngcr; and 
to t)ie surprise of the Spaniards, jbe first game M’as 
f drawn — Leonardo, finding that lie was now superior to 
Loj^'/, not putting forth all his Rtrongth, but permitting 
this first day’s play to he equal. On the next day, 
tliey met and played, l^eonardo only inning by one 
game. T^or several days they ])la\ed, hut Leonardo 
was content with vstudying lus a(l\trsary’a taeties, and 
reserved liis full lorce to be exhibited on a mon' 
interesting occasion. 

The new (Jiess-playcr, ho could contend on equal 
terms with Sie hitherto uni.^valled Lopez, was the 
whole theme of conversation in iSIadrid Philip II., 
then king ‘’of Sp.iin, determined to see tlie two heioes 
play together, and promised the sum of one thousand 
crowns to tlio winner of the first three games, 'fhe 
match was played at the foot of the throne, in the 
royal palace;* and the firtit tw'o games w'erc lost by 
Leonardo. Philip, seeing the Italian so easily beaten, 
considerod the match virtually oxt, and rose to le.ne 
the apartment, w lien Leonardo, falling on his knees, 
addressed the king iu tficse words : 

* I entreat your majesty not to go ; for I have 
purposely lost the tw'o first games, to display my 
superior skill. Your majesty wull .see nu* wflii the threi 
foljjowing games ; for tins have 1, the Ihittino, come to 
Madrid, liaving been moved thereto by the insulting | 
taunts of liuy ^ Lope/ w’hep he conquered me at , 
Home.; 

The king, struck witli sariirise, consented to remain ; 
and Leonardo made liis boast good, by winning the 
three games ni succession. Tlie king, delighted w ictl tlic 
exhibition of such consummate skill, paid Leonardo 
the thousand crowns, andr'presonted him v\ith a valu- 
able jewel and a royal ermine cloak, as king of cliess. 
Further, he desired" the Puttino to ask for any other 
kiKin, and it would be granted. The latter, gratefully 
• thanking his majesty, rcqiiosteil tliat his native town 
of Cutri might for <{i few' years ho exempted from 
taxes, wliicli the monarch accorded, fixing l4ie period 
for twenty years. 

Leonardo was now the aeknowdodged chess-king of 
Madrid, when a rival appeared ttf* dispute his preten- 
sions. This was no other th.in Paolo IJoi, the Syracu- 
san, who had fol^ow'od him frr.n Naples. ‘ No time was 
lost in arranging a match between these tw'o great 
champions, and the next day was appointed for its 
1 commencement ; but that very evening (Piulict Cesare 
arrived in Madrid with the sad tidiaig.saof the death of 
Leonardo’s mistress, the daughter of Don Giorgio, at 
Genoa. Overwhelmed with grief, Leonardo declined 
plkying, and departed tfnat night for Ptrrtugal, to 8€ek 
cousohition for his wo. He was not long.in finding ' 
it; a Portuguese gentleman, whom he accidentally 
met, consoled him with poetry, and introduced him to ' 
tbe chess-players of Lisbon. Don riebastian, then king 
of Portugal, w'ns as liberal a patron of chess as his 
bip^er uionarch of Spain. The most renowned player 
at ’the court of Lisbon w'as II Moro, the Moor; so 
named from his dark complexion and Eastern descent. 
Both from lus infidel extraction, and his proud and ' 
insolent bearing, he was detested by the Portuguese, i 
though they could not hut admire his great skill in ’ 
chest. Leonardo immciViatcly challenged the Moor, 

I and Don Sebastian desired that the match should bo < 
played in his presence. In a two days’ contest, the 1 


Puttino utterly defeated the proud Moor, to the great 
delight of tlie Portuguese, as well as of their king, wlio 
hdkped favours on tlie conqueror, giving him tlie ap- 
pellation of It Cavaliere Krrante^ the Knight-errant ; 
l)C(‘ause, like the knights of old, ho went about the 
world to* do Isa^tle with the proud, and humble their 
lireteiiaions. 

In the meantime, the Syracusan remained at Madrid, 
suiyessfully contending witli all wlio dared to oppose 
liinV. He iifeo played before Philip II., who was so 
mm*li pleased, that lie granted him an annual pension 
of .OOO crowns, fo be paid by his native cky of Syracuse. 
'rhi«», by the way, was a good financial set-off to the 
remission of taxes at Cutrio Thus, in hi.» turn, Paolo 
lioi rpigned lord paramount of chess at Madrid, till the 
Jhittino rcturnCtl to that city* from Portugal. A grand 
match was then played betw'cen the twm famous 
Italians. 'Die fiist tw o days, both w ere equal ; but on 
the tliird, the Syracusan, being attaeked by sickness, 
could not play with Ids usual spirit, and foil before the 
Undiminiahed force of his adversary. Discomfited, hut 
not di'^graecd, the L^yraeu^an left Madrid and went to 
Lisbon. 

Leonardo, after staying a short time longer in Spain, 
retiirnod to Naples, where he was received with all duo 
honours.’ Siihsoquently, being appointed to the hon- 
ourable office of agent to the Prince di I3isignano, he 
w.is enviously poisoned when at the court of that 
dignitary in Calabria; and thus was untimely cut olF 
in ihc forty- liftli year of his age. 

Hoi, when he Itfft Madrid, went to Lisbon, wliere he 
Kud the honour of jdaying with Don Sebastian himself. 
A ‘^♦^ilI greater mark of distinction w'a.s conferred upon 
onr chess-ehainpion by the Mime monarch. One day, 
when tlaey had been playing together lor more than 
f* nr houis, Hoi, who acc'olding to etiquette knelt all 
tlie time upon one knee, w'as so -fatigued that ho wa.s 
compelled to change his p(>sition ; seeing this, the king, 
with his own royal hand, coiulesc ended to assist him — 
to kneel upon th^* other l.hee! 

The Syracusan placed nt a less constrained attitude 
when at the court of J)ou John of Austria. This 
prince had one of the courtyards of his palace pavetl 
witli sixty-lonr larcie slabs of bVnek and w’hito marble. 
The men lor iliis immense chess-hoard were real llesh 
and blood, dressed according to their relative names 
and pow'cfis. Don John and Hoi, seated in galleries at 
opposite sides of the courtyard, directed the moves — the 
men walking to the respective squares ns the pl.ayers 
cowivanded. This chivalrous prince w'ns so pleased 
witlf Hoi, tliat he conferred upon him high military 
rank; and tlie lattci s-Tved vuth distinction through 
several hard-fought campaigns, winning laurels on the 
field of real battle, nsavell as in the mimic warfare of 
the chess-board. 

After wandering „for Eighteen years as a knight- 
errant of chcbs—at one time a captive in Algiers, where 
he earned liis ransom by Ihs skill ; at another visiting 
Hungary, attracted by the fame of the Hungarians, 
Wlio mentally play c 1 chc^^ on hor'.chack, witliout board 
or men— Hoi, full of honours, returned to his native 
land. Visiting Naples, at the request of the Duke 
d’Urbino, he took up his residence in the palace of that 
liable, who granted him an annual pension of 300 
crowns. At this period, he enjoyed the friendsliip of 
several cardinals, and was so much esteemed for his 
devout life and conversation, that l^opo Pius V. offered 
him a rich benefice ; but Paolo declined entering into 
I)6*Iy ordeks. Indeed, according to his biographers, 
Boi’s devotion did him good service when in a very 
critie.al situation. As curiously illustrative of the 
simplicity and superstition of Utic age, the anecdote is 
worth recording. 

It Bccma that one day, when in the Chess Apademy 
of Milan, a stranger entered, and offered to play the 
Syracusan for a largo sum. Paolo assentca— played — 
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I lost two paincs — and promised to meet the unknown on 
I the following day. Surprisod at being defeated by a 
I jTorsoii evidently his inferior in hkill, Tadlo, after pOn- 
' (lerkip over the circumstanec, came to the conclusion 
' that the stranger could be no other than the Arch- 

I enemy of Mankind, who was thus laying A subtle smiro 

J for his destruction. Confiding, liowcvcr, in his own 
' skill, and the protection of Providence, tho*pious che‘«?- 
champion rose early next morning, he.ard mbs**, con- 
I fessed, and received the sncrariKMit; then^Dutting Ai a 
, necklace, to which were attached some holy rcliesjihe 
' went forth, atjd again met the mystfrious stnniger. 

' 'J'he unknown grinned with delight as he sat down to 
jday with for an imm^inse sum; hut the * mi wa-^ 

' soon changed to a frightful s(’o\^l,»as the skin of the 
1 Syracusan and tlie sanctity of the relics ovorpoT jreil 
[ the devices of the demon. At la^t, seeing tl;e inevitable 
check-mate, the baffled fiend sK 'leked rather tlian 
I said: ‘Thine is more potent than mine!’ and leaving 
I the room, wois never seen after. Moi, serupiilou.s about 
retaining nioni'y w'oii from so questioi^ablc a tjuarle#, 

I kept only as niueh as repaid his leases of the previous 
' d.iy, and gave the remainder to the church. 

I Both Salvio and Carrera, with the true elassiiul 
enthusiasm of the Koman poet, who exclaimed : ‘ Vir- 
j gilium tanti vidi’— I, too, have seen Virgil — delight in 
I relating their recollcctionfa of (ho Syracusan. Carrer.a, 
who saw him in Iiis Foventy-foiirtli year, tells us th.it 
* though his hair w'as as white as snow’, his appe.aranee 
was brisk and g.illant. He was vivacious quick in 
I reasoning, cheerful, and alf.ible. He g.ue largely to the ' 
' poor, spent mucli in splendour, and eondiicted hinihoji^ 

I with dignity, JJe hoard tines d.iily, and contributed 
largely to the collection made by tlu‘ priest. Tie also 
confessed, and recei\ed the sacr.inient with r^'gularity; 
and was much belovcil by, the devout. He died at 
Naples, at the age ot>i'vcnty-five, and wms buried with 
great magnificence; all the Neapoliton princes, nobles, 

1 and cavaliers attending the funeral. 


A M K lU C A N J O T TINGS. 

KCCBNTIUCITirS IN CUmiNAL JUltlSritUDENl’E — 
l.VN<MI LAW’. 

A KEbCKcr for law and order, as I have intimated, i.s 
as conspicuous in general circumst.ai^ces in bhe greater 
part of the Uiiiteil States as it is m laigland. This 
much may be said without prejudice to the fact, that 
very strange things occaf^oiially eomo to pass^partjeu- 
larly in the south and west, in violation of tlie r^ular 
course of justice. A person may tra>el at his\*i.sure 
through the States, without witnessing outrage of ai^’ 
kind ; and yet, on consulting tlie public prints, ho will 
learn that outrages do sometimes occur, under colour 
of a popular desire to aid cr rectify judicial proceed- 
ings. In looking over files of Ahierican new’spaper.s, 
we may observe notices o# commotions resulting in 
personal injury and de.ath, sueh as could not he autb- 
cipated from the externally grave and settled .aspect 
of society. I believe tliat to carry pistols, wid other 
deadly w’eapons, is as illegal in the older-settled states 
as in European communities; but in this respect the 
law, I should think, is not greatly lionoured ; for f ii 
the account of every street -brawl and personal 
encounter, we may notice that pistols and knives .nrc 
actively employed, without the possession of such 
instruments drawing forth any challenge from the 
authorities. Another circumstance which excites tjie 
curiosity of strangers in relation to account.s t>f public 
disturbances, is the seemingly perfunctory way in 
which cases of manslaughter aro investigated. In the 
newspapers ©f New York, for example, we see many 
notices <of deaths by violent assaults, but remarkably 
few in which such outrages are properly traced, and 
the perpetfators punished. Proceedings commenced 
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l^furc magistrates appeaf, epm^how, tabe gradually 
dialed, and we hear no more about ,tnem. \ Only in 
p.miciilar cast*8, which cannot be w’cll hud<(led up, or 
wTii(‘h aro unsupported by poHticaV interest, do we 
learn that a proper judicial psiuisl^ont is inflicted. 

It is, doubtless, this periun^onness in the admin^ 
stratioiy)f justice which at times rouses tlfe indignation 
of the publie, and causes them to have recourse to 
wh,'^ IS called LyncIT J.iaw; in|wliic*h respect A/nerican * 
society, in the more newly setlVd parts o^the cqpntry, 
may be said to be at the sta^jyof Oie rough populace 
of hklinburgh wl^n they mtt'rriipted the ordinary •* 
course of justice, and laid violci^t hands on Captain , 
Tortcoiw. If is thus interesting to note how* long it 
is before a jifoide acquire the habit of implicit sub- 
mission to the maxims of law— {lie time, of course, 
being proportioned according as the .administfators of 
t!i.if Law arc in themsel\os unworthy of respect, 'llie 
anoicoit venality of jndres and juriv s in Scotland, now 
tlu theme of ronianee, would appear to be still matched 
on th'‘ banks of tlie Mississippi, and sometimes, as 
pojml.ir filling inclines, it le.ids to similaf results. 

From a im^nber of newspapers, I propose selecting 
a few of th** n.{ r. r. maikiilile cuscs of defective justice 
I wlm li* Iiavc occurred, or w’liich at least have been 
noticid. within tlu* last twelve months. The first 6f 
tiu've .Tottings w’ill refi r to the trial of the Wards In 
Keiitiick}, wliicli created a com ider.ible sensation 
throimhout the Statej^ 

At Louib\nie, a city on the left bank of the Ohio, in 
the .slnti* of Kentucky, there was a respectable school 
or academy kej)t by rrufessoiU Butler, who is repre- 
seuti'd to have been yn*ann.ibb .and estimable iium. 

Tn his capacity of teacher, IhitliT one day had occasion 
to coire**t|a pupil, nanu'd Ward, for repeated aqd 
11 1 grant Mol.itioiis of tbe ^ules of the sefiiool. The i 
hoy forthwith informed his two elder brothers of flio 
chastisement lie liad siiffl*red, tlie nature of which is 
now’b.ere silted, but wbicli is not likely to have been 
severe. Instead of calmly r(‘«orting to the fliw for 
redres.'., ‘.upgDsing the ofi(*nee to Ii.Hve warranted leg.al 
mi asiires, Alatthow’ Ward, *1110 eMe«:t brother, purchased 
;i jiiir ot ])isti)l-, and ordering tliem to he io;idod, pro- 
f coded with his next younapr brother to the school. 
Hiitler, very miieh surprised at their abrupt entranco 
anil Molent lAiguagc, appears toahavi .attempted to 
make .‘some kind of explanation; hut he wmis nflt listened j 
to. ^latthfw Ward deliberately shot him in presence . 
of the whole school ! This gro^s outragft caused an 
cxtraordyiary excitement in Louisville ;* and, as is not 
unusual in America, the public w’cre divided in opinion 
.according to particular interests. Tlie Wards belonged 
to a wnlthy family ,and were supported, it is alleged, 
by the slavehotdiiig party ; w’liile. on the opposite side, 
there w;is the#genenil public, exercising a feebler influ- 
ence over the administration of law in*the di.strict. On 
the i)le.a that no impartial jury could be obtained in 
Louisville, the trial of ^latthcw Ward .and his brother ^ 
for the murder ^utler took place in Elizabethtown, 
Hardin county. The 18th of April was the day selected 
for this strange contest of niiglit against right. Rrery- 
tliing was dole that money or skill could effect <o 
bjiffle the ends of justice. The Wards were defended 
by the abfest counsel, among whom was Ex-governpr 
('"nttenden. The jury ‘consisted of tillers of the soil, 
and were obtaiucil without difflcuUy, only two hours 
being consumeil in the prwess.* The Wards rode to 
the court in the carriage of Governor Helm, and, along 
with the whole members of ^ their family, wore accom- 
modated w’ith seats within the bar. With such pre- 
liminarie*', it need hardly be sail? that the trial, though 
lasting several clays, was a kind of farce. 'Both culprits 
were acquitted, and left the court in triumph. The 
public, however, were scandalised, and the Ward family 
almost immediately found it expedient to leav^ the 
state. 
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If we ar(H to be\ievf» tlie Louisville Journal^ the support. The negroes had previously , compelled a 
populace on this • occasion seem to have beeij^ibre negro woman, belonging to a neighbouring planter, to 
than usually sensitive. That newspaperainakes thejpl- join them. 'After murdering Mr Herrington, and rob* 
lowing extraordinary statement : . ‘ There have been bing his house of everything available to them, they 
scores of notoriou^easc'a bf murder and acquittal in assaulted his daughter, and obliged her also to join 
this city and tliis statcjf' Tliere was the case of Kunz, them. ^Th6y Jhen proceeded up lied lliver to the 
who killed S^hhaffer. Ivunz, hearing that Schjfiffer had mouth of the Corodra, where was living a Mr Todd, 
spoken lightly «uf a meniber of his family, went, to his who kept "a small store to supply raftsmen. After 
coffee-house and cursej) him. Schaffer picked' a being supplied with refreshments, they murdered Mr 
smalhstick, and went /jund tlie counter, as if to strike Tddd, assawted his unfortunate wife, and took her and a 
](i[unz, whereupon thd'^iitter thrust a deadly weapon liKle daughter along with them. Miss Herrington had 
into liis breavSt, and killed him ; was tried, and now lost her reason ; but Mrs Todd, dt seems, was a 
discharged without ^punishment. Thore was the ease woman of great strength of mind, and knowing that 
of Delph, who killed his uncle Reuben Liter. Belpli as soon as the murders and abductions bxicame known 
armed himself deliberately, and went to the uj>per to tjic neiglibourd, they would bo out in pursuit, she 
market-house to meet Liter. He met liim ; sought a endeavoured to mark a trail for the pursuers, by 
quarrel ‘with him; and shot him dead on the spot, leaving shreds of her dress on the bushes as they 
The quarrel was about a woman of disreputable cha- passed, and making her child walk in the mud of the 
racter. Delph was tried, and acquitted by a jury, swamp at times, so that its little feet might afford 
There was the case of Croxton, viho killed Hawthorn, indubitable proof of the ‘course taken by the savage 
Hawthorn \yi8 in a coffee-house, sitting in a chair, ‘negroes and fheir victims. In a week or ten days, 
drunk anil asleep ; Croxton struck liini on the head in while tlie party wItc at a halt, about three ftiiles back 
that condition with a brickbat, and kijled him. He of Union l^oint, about thirty-five miles below Natchez, 
was acquitted by a jury. Tliere w'as the case of Ueters, tlie two negro men fell asleep, one of them with his 
who killed Baker. In NaUdiez, a long time before, head on Mrs Todd’s lap — the negro woman being guard, 
leaker, in a fight, had W'ounded Peters and made him a Suddenly, Mrs Todd perceived the approach of the 
cripple. Peters being thus disablec^ Baker supported armed pursuers. She, with admirable presence of mind, 
liiin. Tlie latter, after about a year, beeaine very motioned to them to be cautions. They advanced 
poor, and discontinued his houa+y : thereupon, Peters silently ; and when she thought them sufficiently near, 
pursued him to this city ; rode in the night in a hack she sprang up witli a shriek of delirious joy, and rushed 
to his house ; sent the hackman to inform him that a tow'ards them. ‘The negroes sprang to their feet. One 
gentleman and friend Vished ^to sec him on business; ^’as captured; the other escaped, several shots 'having 
and when Baker came out and stood at the window been fired at him as he fled. The party were then 
of the hack, shot him instantly dead. Pelers was taken to Union Point. Many of the neighbours were 
acquitted by the jury, and lived here for**some years collected^ Miss Herrington was a maniac, but the mind 
a^erw’ard. There w’as the case of the Pendegrasts, of Mrs Todd was calm and unclouded. She told her 
who killed Buclianan, a schoolmaster. The^ elder story with a elearnesa and connistency which deeply 
Pendegrast, witli two of his , sons and a negro, w'cnt to affected her audiVory. The people did not take long 
Buchqnan’s school-liouse witli loaded guns, and killed to deliberate ; a suinmary execution w’ns resolved on. 
him, without giving him a elianco for liis life. TJie Tlic captured yegro w'aft tied to a tree — Aggots w’ere 
jury gave a verdict of acquittal. There, was the case placed around liim — and Mrs Todd herself set fire to 
of Shelby, who killed Tlorino, in Lexington. The two his funeral pile. About a week afterwards, the other 
dined at the same public table, and upon Horinc going negro w'as captured, and was also burned alive. The 
into the street, Shelby dtmanded of him why he hud negro woman w-as not executed, Mrs Todd stating that 
looked at him in such a manner at the table? Horinc she had saved the lives of Miss Herrington and herself 
answcrcij tliat* he i^as not aware of hSi\ing looked at scA^eral times from the savage fiends. ‘If there ever 
^im in any unusual manner. Shelby said,; “You did ; was a ca^e,’ addr our authority, ‘in wliich a summary 
and if you. ever do it again, I will blow your brains execution w^as justifiable, from the character of the 
out. I don't^now W^io you are.” Horinc responded: crimes committed, the absolute certainty of their 
“I know you, and suppose a man pay look^nX you, if coinjiiis^iion, and the neccs^ty of a terrible example, 
your name is Shelby.” At that Shelby struck him thi^ was one. None ever occurred appealing more 
with his fist; and without any return of the blow, and powerfully to every noble feeling, to every generous 
without any display of a weapon «.)y Horine, for he WMS sympathy, to man’s high sense of inexorable justice, 
unarmed, Shelby sliot him dead. Shelhv w as indicted, The negroes pcri'?hed-r-perished terribly, but justly — 
but the jury fpund no verdict againsl him. There and those w ho rea<] the story will acknowledge in their 
was the case of Harry I)anic:l, of Mount Sterling, who hearts a perfect barmdny between the crimes they 
killed Clifton Thompson. Daniel ahd Thompson were perpetrated and the fate they met.’ 
lawyers, and brothcrs-in-law. Thompson made sofiie ^ We can moro easily syAipathise in this act of public 
imputation upon Daniel in open court'; 'Daniel drew a lustiee, than in tliat which took place at Denton, in 
pistol, and sliot him dead in the presence of judge and ularyland, as late as last October. This was a case of 
jury. Thompson had a pistol in his pocket, but did Lynch Law executed on a negro, for a crime of which 
not draw it. Daniel wVis acquitted by li jury.’ the particulars arc not furnished. Tlie name of the 

** Among the slave population of the soutl^ crimes are ^egro was Dave Thomas, and he had been tried for 
occasionally committed which lead to punishment out manslaughter, and convicted in the ‘second degree.’ This 
of the due course of law. A southern new'spaper lately modified verdict gave general dissatisfaction; and it 
presented an account of a series of negro outrages, was resolved that something should be done. A local 
which occurred in 1841, and were followed by a terrific newspaper reports as follows : — ‘During Saturday last, 
retribution. We condense the* narrative as follows, w'e heard it whispered about that the negro would bo 
suppressing only some of the more offensive details: — lynche^/out regarded it as altogether improbable that 
Two runaway slavps of Louisiana had for some time any vi^cnce would bo done him. A little after night, 
eluded capture, and had become a terror to the whites however, a suspicious aspect was given to the matter 
in the neighbourhood. The first crime of magnitude by the arrival of a largo number of persons from almost 
they committed was the murder of an old man named every section of the county, which continued until we 
Hesrington, who was living on Red River, near the suppose the number was increased to near one hundred. 
Mississippi, with his only daughter, a young woman Meantime the sheriff was on the alert, anji summoned 
who assisted him by her labours in obtaining a meagre a number of our citizens to assist in preserving order* 
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T7p to about half-past ten o’clock, things bore so inde- 
cisive an Aspect as to induce the belief that no attempt 
would be made to get possession of the rfe^ro. About 
that time, however, a largo party of men assembled in 
the vicinity of the jail, and after parleying awhile with 
the sheriff, an attaeje was made witl^ aft A*e on the 
front door of the building, which yielded at the first 
blow. A general rush was then made, aftd in fifteen 
minutes afterwards tlie negro was suspended by the 
neck in the rear of the jail, where he hiJJig uritilllife 
was extinct. Th ' sheriff did all in his power to Jlre- 
aerve order aiid prevent the act, bo(!fi by persuasion 
and threats ; but the influences against which he had 
to contend tcre dccidedl>%too formidable, am’ he was 
compelled to yield, after having faithfully discharged 
his duty. Most of those wdiom he had summoned to 
bis assistance, were unwilling to endanger tlieir own 
personal safety by violently oppo ing what seemed to 
be a popular outbreak. A co-operation in sentiment, 
no doubt, had its influence with some. We liave been 
requested to say, that no citizen of th^ place had ai/y 
hand in the matter.’ • 

Objectionable and dangerous as lynching may be 
considered in the abstract, there can be little doubt 
of its propriety practically in certain conditjons of 
American society. When judges and courts are leagued 
witli desperadoes, or when peculiar difficulties stand 
in the way of a prompt administration of justice, the 
public, in self-defence, feel impelled to interfere. At 
the settlement of California, and before society had 
time to establish regular tribunals^ or to give due 
efficacy to the law, life and property w'ould not ha'j> 
been safe for a moment, unless a Vigilance Committee 
had charged itself witli the duty of lynching. Even 
when, in such newly opened territories, judges are 
appointed, only a small advance is made towards a 
vigorous legal admi’jistration. Of American judges, 
it needs to be recollected that their position is often 
not sucli as to command respect. A judge of the 
supreme courts in England »is a being aloof in every 
respect from the people, and he Scrupulously ab- 
stains from interference personally in matters which 
might by possibility come before him in his judicial 
capacity. An Amcriifen judge, on the other hand, is 
not dissevered from the ordinary action of society; 
and if he looks forward to a governorship, or some 
other high function, he requires to cultivate a certain 
popularity. Remem licring the peculiar reserve of our 
oWn official dignitaries, I was, on coming up one of the 
rivers in a steamer, sijf prised to learn tha| sj^vjjral 
persons who mingled familiarly with the oui^r-iias- 
sengers were judges. I was not less amused on being 
told that one of the highest of tliis class of funt;- 
tionaries in the state of New York, with a view to 
conciliating the democratic interest, always, when 
on a journey, carries his own carpet-bag ! This, how- 
ever, is parenthetical ; and wc *raay return to tlie 
subject of lynching, a reifarkablc instance of which 
occurred about a year and a half pgo in the new’^ 
settled state of Wisconsin, in defiance of a judge, 
who happened to be on the spot. The incident is 
described as follows ; — 

A man named Cartwright was arrested in Waushara 
county, in February 1853, for shooting a person \Aio 
had offended him in connection wdth a claim on a piece 
of land. For some time CartwTight was imprisoned, 
but afterwards admitted to bail, and returned to the 
neighbourhood where the murder was committed. As 
this proceeding was considered to be a preiiininary*-to 
the whole affair being quashed, the people fathered 
together to rearrest him, and place him iigain in 
confinement. To save himself from seizure, he retired 
to his cabin; and barricaded the^ doors and windows. 
The enraged multitude, among whom was a son of 
the' ipan whom Cartwright had murdered, renewed 
their efforts to capture the offender. They assailed 


murderer, the mob now proposed tg^et fire to the cabin ; 
and one man in approaching iis purpose, was fired 
at by Cartwright from an upper windo\'^ and he fell 
mortalty wounded. One or two of Cartwright’s friends 
the* ^appeared witli ‘an ofilceih and upon their solicita- ^ 
tion, he surrendered )iira8elf.*^VIiiIe uiffier xlte care 
of the officer, three or four ^ thb mob approached, 
caught both his ai^s, and laffied them together behind;*' 
they then placed a rope around his neck, and led him , 
to a tree within a short distance. When aboist to 
be strung up, he reproached his captors for their 
cowardice, and then submitted to his fate. Judge 
Walker attempted to address the crowd, urg4ng thorn 
to desist from violence ; when they warned him off, 
giving him twenty minutes to depart. lie got into his 
w^agon, and drove off. The mob shouted after him, 
and threw some stones, one of which struck him on 
the head, but did not seriously injureMiiti.— Think 
of ordering a judge td go about his business, and 
pelting him off! • 

In tlic course of the past year, a dismal tragedy 
occurred in the St Nicholas Hotel, New Yorlfc Ohe 
morning, sliortly before six o’clock, when almost all 
persons were in bed, a violent ringing of a bell in 
an upper corridor heard. The continued noiso 
aw'oke Colonel Coring and his wife in one of the bed- 
rooms. Mrs Lonng was unwell, and the incessant 
ringing of the bell greatly dliturhetl her. To learn, 
what was the cause of the noise. Colonel Coring went 
into tli^e passage, and found that the creator of the 
disturoanoV ^vas Dr Graham, who had come in laje, 
in rather a tipsy condition and was nov# ringing for 
a wmter to bring him sornetliing to allay hia thirst. 
Colonel Loring is unijerstood to ftave made some 
remonstrance, and tlicn" returned to bed. The noise 
still continuing, lie again arose, and passing oift, went 
dow'u stairs to try to find a waiter. On returning, 
lie w as met by Dr Grali^m at the head of the stairs, 
where an altercation ensued. To something said by 
Graham, the w'ord ‘lie’ w'lif ovcrlicard to be uttered 
by Loring. It is also alleged that Loring atUftapted 
to strike Graham. Be this ae* it •may, Graham 
seems to have held forth a cane towards •Loring-^ 
pos'-ibly iif defence. This cane concealed a sword, 
and being grasped at the further extremity by Loring, 
the sheath came off in his liands, leai^ng the naked 
sword in the haiHls of Graham, who instantly ran it 
through the body of tlie unfortunate Loring. Ho 
fell dead on tlie syit. The condition of his wife in 
an adjoining room may be easily pictured. After 
committing tiie murder, Graham walked down stairs, 
wiping the bloody sword with his ftands, and made 
some light remark as to his having, he believed, stabbed 
sqiuebody. He w'as afterw'ards secured and imprisoned,^ 
and finally biofjglit^ to trial in New York, in the early 
part of October. 

The trial lasted several days, and considerable in- 
terest was fcl> respecting thc»result ; for by the mere 
orderly class of citi/ens, the case was deemed to o^er 
a lair experiment wdictlier the law would be enforced 
against a person influential from his position and 
connections. There was a general notion that something 
would bo done to defeat the ends of justice. Nor was 
the suspicion unfounded. After the trial had gong on, 
it was discovered that one of the jurors was a relative 
of the culprit. Now ensued such a fact as will startle ! 
English ideas of jiirisprudencd! The judge decided I 
that, with the consent of parties, the verdict should 
be taken from the eleven jurors who remained, after I 
excluding the obnoxious individual ; and this was 
accordingly done. The jury of eleven deliberated long 
oa tlieir verdict, which they at length agreed should be i 
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that of * manslaughter ii> th(j second degree.’ Grahsftn 
was condcmA‘d to several j'cars* imprisoninent^^id 
although ithe punishment was thought to be ratjier 
light, public’deU tliat it was better llian nothing — 
better than an acV^uittrfl,^ike that of the Wards, of 
which there were ooi^jiderable apprelicnsioiis. Here 
we might st^p, hut are inclined to .add the it»llowing, 
which appears in tlio New York Stimi-vrekly TM\^neiox 
10th October: it is g^'cii ns presenting an inal^nco 
of the perversion of ^stice through the operation of 
, slavery : — ^ 

' ‘ There is now confined in a soutlip^-n prison, in one of 

. the more moderate y^iid loss fanatical slave states, a free 
'native citizen of a nortliern state, under the following 
circumstances : — A^poor, forlorn, sick, coloured woman, 
fleeing from outrageous cruelty and th^^potisni, applied to 
him for'shelter, food, and medicine. Jler afflicted and 
desolate condition so wrought upon his sympathies, that 
he granted her request, admitting her as an inmate of 
his family. He cured licr of a violent and dangerous 
fever. About this time, her legal owner learned where 
sh^ was, ^liarne after her, aiu} took lier home, neither 
paying nor thanking the good Samaptan who liad 
saved hcr*life. Her cruel treatment was renewed; and 
became so intolerable tliat slie ffc<l again, and wd’s again 
treated with humanity by licr former preserver. TIio 
master pursued her, now knowing exactly where to 
look for lier; and as soon as he came witliin reach 
of her, levelled his pistol, an<i shot lur <lcad where 
she stood. From this deed the munlcrer went about 
Ids business as coolly as if he had only shot a thieving 
dog, nobody seeming tiHhink i^ny judicial inquiry neces- 
sary or proper; but the good Samaritan vas thereupon 
arrested and imprisoned, to take liis trial on ^ charge 
oi “ harbouring a fugitive slave.” He wilUprobably be 
» convicted, hnd set to lianii laliour in a statc-jirison for 
ten or fiffeeii vears, as Torrey, and otlier sueli nynmahy 
have been before him.’ ^ W. (’. 

r 

LINT 

At the commencement of tne present ivar, and before 
a drop of blood had been shed in strife, or a single 
life had fallen a sacrifice*’ to fever, malaria, or cholera, 
tlie governmept gave an order to a we^ -known London 
house for a thousan*! poundw'eiglits of lint, as a part 
of the medical stores to be shipped for Ifie service of 
the army bound for^thc chores of tlie Euxine. Tlie 
Times newspaper, in an able and suggestive article, 
called the attention of its readers *to tliat significant 
fact, and admonished us to temper our warlike cntliu- 
siasm, by the melaocholy assoei.iUans wliieh that single 
item in the trcniemlous list of preparations then urging 
forward was calculated to pn leiit to the imagination. 
If our mighty Armaments vou sent forth to conquer 
and to slay, they went fortli also fo bleed, to suffer, 
and to die : tlie blast of the spirit-stirring trumpet bad 
to be echoed by the groans of tl 4 » unded warriors ; 
nrfd if provident care and forethought were necilod to 
secure victory, they were needed no less to assuage the 
afgony of the victor. II is to be fcaretrthat the tli in- 
land poundweights of lint siiiiplicd by ^^he Messrs 
Savory and Moore, lias been long used up in the con- 
tingencies of the bloody contest upon which avo liave 
entered ; at any rate, the demand for lint from the 
operative lint-makers is at the present moment double 
wl^at it was before the Avar broke out, and not a little 
difficulty is experienced hy manufacturers and contrac- 
tors, if their own complaints on tlie subject are to be 
relied on, in .luoetingThe exigencies of the occasion. 

The trade in lint is subject to one rather awkward 
coEKlition, peculiar to no other linen manufacture that 
we^re aware of. We advert to tlie fact, that it will 
not remunerate the producer of this article to forestall 
the ^ demand for any length of time, or to any great 


extent, whatever Ids foresiglit, or however great may 
be his facilities for production — the reason being, that 
Ihit, long hoarded, is liable to become to a certain degree 
matted and lumpy, and therefore as less fit for use, of 
less value, to say nothing of the partial discoloration 
that Aviir cns*ue,upon long keeping, and which operates 
as a prejudice against its sale. As a general rule, 
therefore, lint may be said to be manufactured from 
hand to mouth to supply the AA'ants of the hour. i 

tint, as iiost persons know, and as the etymology | 
off^ the word AA'ould imply, is rn.'idc from linen. A 
popular definition of lint w'oiild be * soraped rag,’ and , 
such is the definition actu.illy giATn in some of our j 
enc^^clopaulias. In d<jmestic experience, ^ve often see ^ 
the yousewife maiiufacturiiig her oaaui lint, by scraping | 
the rag Avitli a*'knifc, to meet a sudden emergency. It | 
ma}*^ not be so generally known, however, that linen, in j’ 
order to be appropiiatcd to the manufacture of lint, L 
must first become a rag -must at least have been A\'orn ' 
.and used, and tumbled and AAaislied, again and again, i 
^rito such a &t;Ue as to bo entitled to tliat appellation. ! 
New linen, even If it could be procured at the price || 
of the old rags — a difficulty Avliich might perhaps be I'l 
overcome — would make but an inferior sort of lint, | 
because it Avould be stiffer in the fibre than tliat which 
has been repeatedly worn and washed, and it Avould ' 
contain some definite amount of extranedfes material i 
existing in the form of grit, Avlii(‘h, tliough it might be | 
imperceptible to the eye, Avould yet he found irritating | 
to the wound. Some years ago, an enterprising maim- ^ 
faeturer produce*!! a species of patent lint, of a material i 
!<«?ntirely new, the surface of the linen clotli being 
scraped or linted in the process of making: Avhen 
the necessity for lint, as at present, is great, it is pro- 
bable tliat this product commands a remunerating 
price ; but the apothccarn-s and surgeons raise a sad 
outcry against it, niul the best kiat can be said in its | 
faA'our is, that iV is not preferred to tlic lint made 
by Ii.and from rags — and that for the reasons above 
sjiecified. .. ‘ , 

Linen rags, then, are llic first and the indispensable 
essential for the production of lint; and the procuring 
of them at the present moment, especially Avhen the I, 
paper-makers are raising sueli a hue-and-cry for the | 
same material, is no easy matter : so difficult, in fact, | 
has it become, that tlie price of rags applicable to tlie | , 
purposes 'of llioi lint-manufacturer has advanced full 'j 
sixpence per pound — tlic advanci' alone being double I 
tlie price Avbich it will suit the paper-maker to pay. 
TUi^is/he lint-makers grc.iS ddficiilty ; and the profits 
to btvrr.ilised will ilcpciifl A’pry largely upon his or lier , 
mode of dealing wuth it. If in a small Avay of business, j 
lie will have to collect his rag.s, as many of tliem do, , 
by periodical pilgrimages to the rag-shops, which, ( 
under the patronage of the black doll that swings aloft * 
over the door, invvfe hiS. inspection. Tlio rag-dcalcr, 
w'ho buys mixed rags in the mass, at a few half-pence 
per pound, knows the jiecessity the lint-maker is 
‘under, and is pretty sure to be prepared for his recep- 
tion with rags selected from tlic mass, and suitable for ' 
his pui^iose, and for Avhich at the present moment I 
he will ask an exorbitant price. Others, who do a | 
larger trade, employ collectors to procure the rags, , 
AVho contract to supply them at a given rate, and ! 
pick them up wliere they can. But in tliis depart- I 
ment of the lint trade, as in a hundred other tradts } 
to Avhicli Avc might refer, the Jew steps in to the relief 
of the manufacturer. There are in London, as overy- 
bpdy knpVi'B, a prodigious number of public institutions 
— benevolent, charitable, political, and educational — 
Avhere multitudes of men, or women, or children, are - 
congregated, at their own or other people’s charges, j 
from year’s end to, year’s end— hospital §, infirmaries, j 
lunatic asylums, prisons, police-stations, maisons-dc- j 
santO, charity-schools, penitentiaries, refuges for the i 
destitute, and clubs for the aristocratic. Regarded 
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ih>m a peculiar and coUimcrcial point of view, each 
and all of these institutions may be ]o(^od upon ^s 
60 many nurseries for tiie rearing of rfgs. It is in 
this light, at anyrate, that certain tribes of the clever 
and far-seeing sons of Israel regard tlicni^ anji of tlie 
entire rag product of the whole of tho public? institu- 
tions of the metropolis, the Jews, or their ^genta, mny 
he considered to have almost the exclusive monopoly. 
Tlicy contract with the governors, mnnagers^or 
of the several establishments, for the wliolc^of the rfcs 
which each year produces ; and not a sjjrod is sulfeAd 
to Toavo the premises but through their hands. It 
is to the .Tew, therefore, that tlic wholesale liiit-nianu- 
faeturer lookf for the supply of his raw niateri.i and 
from him at all times he can procui^e it in abundf’cc, 
for a very sufficient reason— namely, that the price 
lie is ever willing to pay exceeds by a liberal margin 
that Mhicli any other purchaser of rags is known to 
disburse. 

In default of a ready supply of linen rags, a coii-^ 
tiderable quantity of lint is made in» London from 
cotton. Cotton-lint — the term is* an etymological 
contradiction — is, however, no favourite with the 
surgical profession, hi'caiiso it is not so soft in fibre, 
nor so cooling to the \\oiin(l, as that math* from linen. 
It is no favourite either with the working lint-nmkers, 
for two ve^y good reasons: in the first plaee, cotton 
is more troublesome under the iiiachiiie, and more 
difficult to work, than lint; and in the next place, it 
weighs less, and tliereforo pays less, because the work 
is always paid as lint is sold — by tlu'^iound. Lastly, 
it is no favourite with the manufacturer, bc<*ause it-^ 
costs as much to make as that made from linen, and 
fetches a price too much inferior to be conipens.itcd 
by the lesser cost of the material. • 

Lint, like the linen clotii to whh'h it owes its 
existence, is of various value, according to its v.arious 
degrees of fineness. 7<^)r all prnctiAl purjioses, that 
which is made from rags of average tc’xture or (*oarsc- 
ncss, is in every respect equal to that^made from the 
finest linen. ILiL fahhion reigns and rules at the side 
of the sick man’s couch as decidedly as elsewhere ; and 
the W'ounds and sores of the scion of the aristocracy 
niiisL be salved and swaflied in the finest material that 
mor?ey can purchase. So, while the government 
contractor sends to the field of Alma or Inkerrnann, 
lint at Ihrce-and-sixpcnce a pound, iint at*.seveii or 
eight shillings a pound is hardly good enough for the 
accidental contusions of the ‘ gentleman wdio sits .at 
home at ease.’ t • 

Hut to proceed with the process of nianufaotftre. 
Having procured the indispensable rags, the next things 
is to prepare them for the operative lint-maker, who is 
invariably a woman, if she be not a child or a young 
girl. The scams have to be cut out, and such parts as 
are worn and triturated, thol-ouglijy tbreadb:ire and ' 
ragged, are cut aw'ay. The average loss in weigh^ from 
this operation, we are infof of'd by an experienced^ 
dealer, is hardly less than twelve per cent, upon the 
amount of rags purchased in fragments from tlfe rag- 
shops, though it is not more than half that ufiori old 
sheeting and linen of an analogous description. A 
further loss of two ounces in the pound is incurred ii^ 
the process of linting \inder the machine, that being 
the extra weight allowed to the operative in weighing 
out the rags ; so that if she can m.ake the loss any thing 
less, it is so much gain to herself. The rags being 
freed from seams, darns, &c., and cut to the width of 
the machine — some fourteen or fifteen inelif^— hav^ 
next to be washed thoroughly clean, 'lliis is a measure 
of the utmost importance, and one upon which tlie 
quality of the lint to be made materially depends. 
Once made, lirit can never be cleansed of any impurities 
it may chalice to contract; and as its value in the 
market would be depreciated were it not in a pure and 
stainless condition, the utmost care is taken to insure, 

a8*|far as possible, its ultimatd appeijraii^ in a state of 
snowy whiteness. This desirable condilmn oi'cleanlj- 
neits is dependent, however, much,m[^e on the skill 
and carofulness of the wqrl^ing-lunas, than on tho 
labours of the laundress ; arid imnoCliing do the females 
who employ themselves at this^alling, diJTer so much 
as in tl/ir iii.inncr of turning out their work in this 
impojj&nt particular. Where a w'oman works in a . 
smo.*ly, dusty apartment, witl'L children «rouhd her, 
the lint she makes — whicli is, o^ all imaginable tilings, 
tlie readiest to contract the fljiiirtg impurities— is sure to * 
snflbr; and if the %i)rk he broken off and interrupted 
from time to time, it is sure to bc#ome foul, and, 
is lechnically termed, ‘grubby.’ On the other hand, a 
tidy lass, working alone, or in company with a fellow- 
worker, and who carefully deposits each piecij out of 
harm’s ivaj’ as it is liberated from the machine, W’ill 
rival the lily in the purity of her wares. 

The rags being cleansed, and reduced to convenient 
sizes, arc now ready to b(* linted. J^ct us see in what 
that process consists. If the reader will lak^ a piece 
of coarse lint in his hand,»he will find, on endeavouring 
to pull it to pieces, that lie can tlo so with ^le utmost 
la-'i* 111 one iliroction, hut not in another — that is, he 
(*aii pull it into strips, but cannot broak it into sqparee^ 
pull as hard as he may. On examining it in a strong 
light, he will ace the reason of this : he will perceive 
that all the thn'ads vvhii'li run in one ilirection (say the 
warp of the cloth) life but very slightly frayed or 
scraiicd, and remain nearly as strong, because nearly 
as entire, as they were when ^they came from tho 
‘loom, anvl therefore it isi/ain for him to pull against 
their uintid strength; but lie will see, also, that all 
the thrc#L(lsurumiing across or perpendicular to them 
are, thougli nom* arc cut through, reducc^l to hairS 
of infiiHte‘-imal thinness— rffere single fibres of tlw 
(lax — Ifie rest of their substance bein^? raised into a 
soft, filmy, pulpy ‘ finfl> w hich constitutes the lint. 

In order to see how this ])roccss is aceomplishial, w^e 
must follow' the lint-making operative to Iier home. 

We say to ho» home, htH.*at^e it is only in exceptional 
cases that the rags arc really turned into lint on tho 
jiremises of the nianiifaeturcr. Personally, vve know 
but one immufacturer, who, supplying the public ivith 
the article, lias ^lie w ork done on Jiis i^vyn promises, 
and by his own machines. In the generality of cases, 
the work is jjiven out to women who provide their own* 
m.u liines, at a cost of sonictliiiig under 3t)a. each, and 
who w'ork their ow n hours. As tffe employment is not 
considerc*il*hcalthy ®-and liardly can be so, looking to the 
quantilv of separated flax fibre flo.iting in the atmo- 
.spherc i.f the workroom — it is not much to he w'ondcred 
at if, i.iking adv'antag^ of the coniifJirativcly lucrativo 
nature of their industry, they sonicthnes refuse to 
labour more tfiaii a limited number tpf hours daily. 
Still their gains, when working for the ‘ middleman,’ 
are not much to boast of. ITalf-a-crown a day is 
stated to be the* utmost that a .skilful workwoman " 
can earn ; and sliJ, ktCwdcr to do this, with the present 
imperfect means at lior command, must have spent 
in anj'^ years in (^iistant practici^at the machine. Tliq 
.St rvices of the middleman, however, are by no means 
iiulispensabTi* to tbc lint-maker, and, as a general rule,* 
the older she grow.s, tlie less she lias to do With him. 
Observ'atioii, inquiry, and experience, lead her in the 
end to ftirin a connection of her own among the 
apothecaries and tho members of the medical profes- 
sion, by which she may chance nearly to double Iftr 
earnings. 

On visiting the lint-maker at her w'ork, we find her 
scatetl in a lofty attic of a dingy house in a back-street, 
not far from the hank of the Thames, where the river 
runs towards Limeliouse. In order to get at her apart- 
ment, w’e have to pass through a series of haiigftig 
gardens of damp rags, for tho most part less than a foot 
square in size, and which, liaving been washed clean, 
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are Inin^ OMt to di^ upon the staircase and landtng, 
,the wel^tlierHeiifg ‘mizzly’ out of doors. From such 
a manifold d'^onstration, we concludVj that tlie ^nt- ] 
maker we hav^ ‘come to visit, by introduction of a 
friend who emplA^^s JieV,|.'if she works for the middle- 
man, works also on Ifer own account, and cultivates a 
connectionV On entering the room, we find i^.cr seated 
in front of the linting-niachine. a rude and j;<^imitivo 
instrument, about th» size of tfie stool of a blinker’s 
clerk, and not a whit/more ingenious in its construction. 

, The alTair is just the Aw'sjbbiest of all shabby contrivances 
for bringing the edge of a sharjf'blade, about fifteen 
inches in width, tc^bear upon a little platform beneath. 
There is a kind of treadle worked by the foot, vhich 
assists the hands gf the manipulator in using the knife. 
Upon the flat surface of the little platform is stretched 
the rag, or that portion of it undergoing the Qjierution, 
which lias to be linted. A simple contrivance kecjis 
the rag partially strained. As the knife bangs in its 
frame over the cloth, its edge is parallel with one line of 
the thready and, of course, perpendicular to the other' 
line. Several of tliese ma(,'liiiies arc at work in the 
room, and the blades are rising and falling Avitli a dull, 
thumping, scraping sound continually. As the blade 
^descends, it cannot much injure the threads whose 
courtic is parallel with itself, for obvious reasons ; but 
it would, being very sharp, cut through the others, were 
it allowed to descend vith sufTicient force. The force 
of the descent, however, is regulated by the dexterity 
of the worker, so that it shall only partly sever the 
cross- thread 8 ; and at every fall, while the knife is 
down, and its edge*^imbedjlcd in the j^artly scveredWj» 
threads, the blade is forcibly shifted in tile direction of 
those threads for a certain small spacei Jt is this 
•horizontal shifting of the sharp and heavy blade of the 
jenife upoA the strained rig v^liilc it is half cut through, 
which by disintegrating those threads that cpss the 
blade at a right angle, and faising nine-tenths or more 
of t^jcir entire substance into a soft woolly pile, pro- 
duces the lint. It is worthy of remark, that the threads 
which, lying horizontally with the knife, escape serious 
injury by tlie process, render an important service by 
preventing the disintegrated pile from being detached 
from the surface of the rtg by the violent passage of the 
blahc. 

I The lint-bfiakef tells us, tliat she ^*rved an appren- 

• ticeship of two years to the business; and that, in 
learning it, she did as most beginners*’ do — that is, 
destroyed* if good sniany rags in her flrst attempts. 
She has now been ten years at thc^trade, aiid is in her 
turn teaching apprentices of her own, one of wliom 
sits at her side making coarse lint witli a skill and 
rapidity hardly tobe surpassed. « She herself prefers the 
fine work, because she is accustomed to it, and it pays 
better. As a journey worn an she coukl, and did, earn 
half-a-crown a day, and might have earned more but 
for the loss of time in fetching the material, and 
taking home work when it was done, and the waiting 
wliich mostly takes place upon ^hoie occasions. The^ 
earnings of lier oldest apprentice do not amount to 
that by more than a third. Tlie work is not so easy 

‘ as it appears, and Aquires long p Actice to boi well 

« learned. She adds, that she does not^ think it a 
healthy business by any means, as the severed fibres 
of the flax are apt to get into tlie lungs— two young 
girls, who commenced learning the business, were 
4 obliged to give it up on that account. But she objects 
ipore to the wearisomcncss and monotonous character 
of the employment than to its unhealthiness, from 
which she is not sure that she has herself suiTcred to 
any extent. Lint-making, she is of opinion, requires 
more continuous attention than most other merely 
vnechanical employments, because you never know 

* w^iat you are going to have under the knife till you 
come to try it, and are obliged constantly to act 
according to circumstances. 


All this may be perfectly true, but there !s a furtlier 
truth of w{iich the good woman is not conscious. A 
single glance at the machine with which the* work is 
done, would bo suflicicnt to convince any practical 
mechanic yiat t|ie diflftculty complained of is due to 
that, add to nothing else, and that it might be obviated 
as easily p the difflculfy of eating with a pair of 
Chinese chopsticks would be obviated by recurrence to 
the knife ipid fork. There is no reason why machines 
stould nolf be made, at a very trifling expense, to lint a 
erarface of any convenient width at the rate of ayard 
a minute, or more if need be ; and« did a sufl^ient 
motive exist for the invention of such a machine, it 
would soon be in operatioif. The enornilius margin of 
prQflt is surely a‘ sufficient incentive for the inventor. 
It remains to"be seen whether the fearful necessities of 
a general war — against which, as lovers of peace, we 
devoutly pray — will stimulate him to action. It is 
but fair to state, however, that from circumstances 
which have turned up in the course of our inquiries 
on this subjeg’t, we are not without a suspicion that 
Imt is secretly nftiking in the metropolis, and that in 
largo quantities, by some already improved process. 
Wliat these circumstances are, wc do not feel at liberty 
to state; they warrant us, however, in indulging no 
more than a suspicion, wliich may bo well or ill 
founded.. 


MARETIMO. 

CHAPTER XX. 

HfTRTOTjrS AT PALERMO. 

It is quite certain that the capture of the Bishop of 
Cataniifs niece — the circumstances of which wc have 
learned from the admissions of Jeppo’s daughter — 
had some consi^lerable share In bringing misfortune 
on our friends. The time at which it liappcned was 
critical. A gloom had mot very long before been east 
over the country by the frightful murder of Beatrice 
Massolini, who has since become one of the legendary 
heroines of Sicily, and whoso sad fate is related with 
all piteous details in the baflads of Paolo Carpi. It , 
will be remembered that Julio Castelnuove, talking 
to Jeppe in the presence of Walter and Bianca, alluded 
to this crime, knowing, however, that the bandit chief 
was not responsible for it — if, indeed, a momentary 
(jf humanity can Bav% a man from the responsi- 
bility^ of acts committed by those whom he afibets to 
command. The truth is, that in the history of the 
Black Band, since it was first formed by Jeppo on the 
model of many associations of the same kind that had 
existed in Sicily and Calabria, few, if any, outrages 
of that character^ had been committed. Threats had 
always been found sufiidLont ; for it was invariably the 
dearest member of a family tliat was chosen, by the 
k Inappers. There was sometliing, moreover, very 
reasonable in their way of going to work. It was 
generally understood that they never seized the same 
tperson twice ; and they always treated their prisoners 
with the greatest possible courtesy. It is true that 
Madame Fiora Bonnetti was captured by them, and 
never returned at all to her supposed disconsolate 
husband, who could not or would not raise more than 
200 d^l^rs for her repurchase, and that four or five 
young girls of Syracuse also disappeared for good and 
all. But it WAS never believed for a moment that 
their lives had been taken; and a rumour prevailed 
very generally, that a Barbary pirate had^een cruising 
about that time off the coast, and was in constant 
correspondence with the Tripoline nferchaot' ,Haj- 
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Ahmed, of whom we have before spoken, and shall 
have to say more anori. However this ^ay be, it Jis 
quite certain that a salutary terror of the inexorability 
of the Black Band had spread, and that no one ever 
tliought it possible that their demands, ^hen at nil 
reasonable, could be infused, until the marchese, partly, 
as we have hinted, because he lacked aA outlet for 
his superabundant and morbid activity, dcjferminedj to 
carry out a long-cherished project for the exterminat^n 
I of that pestilent crew. He endeavou«ed to prevent 
' the bishop fronf ransoming his niece, maintaining that 
* throats of tejriflc punishnjjjnt would deter V' Band 
from violence, and prevailed on the viceroy to join in a 
systematic attack. We already know the result. The 
freedom of the young girl was bought just in time, and 
then the Black Band was surrounded and in part 
destroyed. The consequences of this vigorous act at 
length made themselves felt. , 

We have no space to enter into f^io (details of court 
intrigue; indeed all the truth never became publicly 
known. Whilst the Marchese Belmonte was using 
his powerful influence at Naples to become in name, 
as he already was to a great extent in realit}', the 
govcinpr of Sicily, tlic Bishop of Catania worked in an 
opposite direction, lie never forgave the danger to 
which his niece had been cxpo.sed ; but his anger was 
directed, not against the Black Band— J.hey belonged to 
the natural order of things, were in some sort an insti-^ 
I tution of the country — but against the man whose 
ill-tirned pedantic severity had almost driven those 
worthy people to crime. Reformers often bear the 
blame of abuses which they attempt to eradicate. The 
churchman, working in the dark, IukJ gained the day ; 

I and his sovereign, in a pious moment, had secretly 
I sent encouragement to the viceroy to adopt a more 
' irulejiendent policy than of yon*. It is fruc, that being 
perhaps ashamed of this act of vigour, he at the same 
time increased in graciousness to the Princcs.s Corsini ; 
and wlien that great lafl}^ complained of the outrage 
committed upon her party on the road to C’a'stclamare, 
promised, without tlie slow intercession of the law, to 
execute most ferrible vengeance on Walter, on poor 
Mr Buck, and on whatever other foreigners or natives 
had joined in so disgraceful an act. 

This is how it happene(#lhat immediately, cm. 
ing«uch fragments of the adventure of Angela asevvcrc 
wafted about on the breath of public rumour, thci 
Bishop of Catania — a man of the world, oftener seen 
in the luxurious palaces of Palermo than in Ids own 
quiet district, and who was ^on the spot, therefore, 
ready for mischief-hastened to seek an interview with 
the viceroy. Here, he said, yas a grand opportunity 
to make the government illuwtrious. The brigands — , 
and ho maliciously took care to carry on his argument 
almost in the words used by the marchese on a^forrner 
occasion — the brigands, trusting in the value of their 
prize, worth the nieces of two bishops — this was a 
spiteful parenthesis — would be off their guard, ancji 
might easily be surrounded. Then he added something 
about Belmonte’s pride, and pointed out how clever 
it would be to wound him with his own weapons. The 
viceroy was easily persuaded ; but being a weak man, 
sbr^k at first from an interview with the marchese. 
When that interview came^ lie found that ms plans 
were almost approved of, which frightened and puzzled 
him. As we know, orders were sent to a^l the troops 
within a circle of thirty miles to be in readiness, but 
it was undcralSod that they were not to act until after 
further discihsion. All this took place on the very 
day of Angela’s capture. During the succeeding night, 
the marchese, enlightened by Bianca, had understood 


tlip danger to which his dadghler wos/exposed, and 
bad afterwards signified his inteAtitf toArcat for 
ht% liberty, taking it for granted, ip^ignorance of the 
bishop’s machinations, thaj; ;ivhenay^ he pleased he 
could not only pay the ransom askfd, but accede to all 
other conditions imposed. Hi9 fault wa|, that from 
this o\"ft^eening confidence fti his own power, he did 
not sUfy to see his washes e.vecutcd; nor can we excuse 
himoor deliberately leaving poor Angela foaseveral days 
in that friglitful position of a brisoncr placed In the 
alternative of ransom or deaU**'. Trusting to Bianca’s 
activity, which priilb would not allow him to stimulate, 
he left the scene of action in the vAgue hope of teryfyr*' 
ing Paolo into giving up all claim to Angela by the 
weak threat of abandoning her toAicr fate. We have 
seen how signally he failed ; and have now to learn 
how all circumstances seemed at once to combine, on 
his departure, for the punishment of his culpable 
negligence. 

The bishop was immediately closelod with the 
viceroy, and again insisted, that being ch*ef in autho- 
rity in the country, he vws bound to have a policy of ► 
his own; lliat'if ho w'as vigorous wdieii thc^ niarcheso 
willed ^t, and lenient when the marchese changed his 
mind — a stern brigand-hunter or a weak tenipyrisei^ 
just as the marchese happened to bo in a fierce or 
amiable mood- all the w'orld would laugh at and 
deepisf him. These are the insinuations by whicli the 
crafty bend small mcifto tlieir wills. Yet the viceroy, 
when urged to take a decisive step, did not accede at 
once: ho thought of the ternyo anger of the mar- 
chese, and bid no mind*to face such a father grown 
desperate. 'But a day or two afterwards, an incident 
occurred# wl ^(*h forced him to assume that terribly 
responsibility. I 

M'e liave several times mentioned, that when tlfe 
Black flaiid*— which was organised on good commercial 
principles, and had corrftpondcnts in all the chief 
towns of Sicily — made prisoners near Palermo, H was 
an understood thing that disconsolate parents or friends 
should apply #or informatidn to Ahrned-lbn-Abderrah- 
man of Tripoli, usually called llaj-Aliracd, because lie 
professed to have performed Jbe pilgrimage to Mecca.* 
I'hib gentleman was not con*dcrcd at all disreputable 
on account of )|iR connections. 11^ trvisacted such 
matter.^, indeed, if we may Klicve his own account,, 

entirely fron> benevolent motives. Did not Dr B , 

an Knglisli medical man, do the sjmc kind of work at 
IMazzara? This was slightly disingenifous, because 

Dr B * was oily once an intermediary for the 

daughter of a friend. However, it is certain tliat 
llaj-Almicd w^as iiroud to say, that he had restored 
nian> families to happiness, and was well looked upon 
by public opinion on that account. An ineffectual 
attempt to extiliot revelations from him excited gene- 
ral indignalioii ; and tlic police were compelled, almost 
in the midst of a riot, to lot him alone, wliich they did, 
griiYnbling sonije *absurd things fo the effect that the 
Triiioline was m^rc inquisitive than seemed honest 
about the details of all picnic-parties — who wero to 
compose them, yul what din^ct^n they were to tako« 
Those calumnies made Tlaj-Ahmed shrug his shoulders, 
and aiiiile p^asantly. He had plenty of Other occupa-*^ 
tions for his time ; the mysteries of trade were known 
to him. Tie bought and sold, exported and imported 
— ahvnys, it is true (wdiieh, by the way, may account 
for the ill-tcmpcr of the authorities), exhibiting a 
marked preference for transactions that had a slighfly 
immoral, or at aiiyrate illegal, character. No one else 
w ould have dared so openly to defy the custom-house 
officers. Popular feeling, directed by some of tlie best 
affections of human nature, had invested him with 
something of the character of a herald. His liouse was 
almost as inviolable as an ambassador’s bag, and 
equally convenient for smuggling. Giacomo’s crew 
knew the road to it well; and Pipo had often bpen 
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fccen a pipe on tl'ie threshold, with an aijt‘ of 

conscioks rcfcitnfle peculiarly edifying to behold. 

On thb moiming of the third of Juno, it happened 
that GiancttOjI^iJc of tlie servants of the Rishup of 
Catania, passed by.ir?ij-A^iineil’s liouse, and saw issue 
therefrom ^ man avIIo forthwitli attracted his atten- 
tion. There m as nothing, it is true, verj^ remark- 
able in his appearance ; he might have ^een a 
respeetablij j)ea.‘'ant in Itis Sunday clothes, or a Viiiny- 
saltcf from '^I’rapaui. Rut Cianetto remembered th?it 
• he had sci n him hefocif under peculiar circum^tauccfr. 
That pliybiognoiny roused therf>comhative instinct 
within liini ; a moment’s thought, and lie Avas quite 
certain of the fact. Yes; that honestly dressed indi- 
vidual was no other than the man Avho had held a 
knife to Ilia own meek throat on the loiver slopes of Kina 
— Catania shining in the distance against tlie rising 
sun — wliilst Jeppo, with all himls of civilities, was 
prevailing on his young mistress, the bishop’s niece, 
who gave two or three small screams, to mount a mule, 
and bei-offi to recesses of the mountains which she* 
had never intended to visit, Had (xianetto met this 
respectable caitiff outside tlie Avails ofi the cltj', under 
rural circumstances, liis memory avouUI probably have 
cbeen less active, or, at anyrnte, less impertinent. 
In the Centre of a crowded street, he tliouglit the 
opportunity good to exhibit a little courage. 

‘Ah po/co,’ ho cried in an insufferably insulting 
niranner, ‘ it is my turn now.’ 

His hand was on the man’s collar, A\hich he runipUd 
tremendously. A crowd collected ii an instant; 
there Avas some shouting and hustlin*^^ but by tlu^ 
time tAvo or tlircc soldiers came up froni a neighbour- 
ing guard-house, noLliiiig roinaiiud to e,\j daiw tlie riot, 
•but poor (xianetto strctdicd hlci'ding on the i>aAement, 
and four or live iridiviffuals, avIio tried to look as if 
they had just, come up, and Avere about to i^ovc on 
immediately. v 

Itrtnay easily he imagine«l, tliat fifty different versions 
of the story spread like lightning through the good city 
of Palermo ; that Avhieli obtained the greatest amount 
of belief AAas naturally the most incorrect. J’eople 
^ stated, that in order to offer deliberate insult to the 
Bishop of Catania and tb the viceregal government, the 
Jffack Rand, had deputed one of its pienibers to assas- 
sinate .Gianetto lu the public streets. ScAeral persons 
had seen the wdiole affair, and could swc;i,c, if necessary, 
that the victim had been struck from behind, just as 
lie AA'as moving in .T devout attitude towards the jiortal 
of a church. The bishop hinisqif, aaIio Miight have 
knoAvii the truth — for the wounded in.in Avas carrii-d to 
Jiis residence at once— gave in to this delusion, and, 
hurried to the pr^kcncc of the vil croy, his face streaming 
with tears, and his mouth teeiiiiiig A\ith eloquence, to 
ask for redress and protect!' • i : his ovTn sacred life, he 
maintained, w-as next to b * attacked. 

We now' know', therefore, to what point matters had 
advanced in the higher regions of J^alermitan soficti^ 
during tlic few days previous to the ’escape of Paolo 
from Maretimo. Let us at present return to Bianca, 
,w'hom AA'c left after J^ier intciview' w^ith the marehese, 
tolerably aa'cII satisfied Avith the prospects of the iiiture 
* — so much BO, indeed, that allowing fatigiA to obtain the|, 
upper-liand, she rested tlie greater part of that day, and 
did not communicate Aiv'ith the Palazzo (kistolnuove 
until the evening. Then she learned, in a note from 
Andrea, of the departure of Julio and Walter, and Avas 
Convinced that their part Ai ould be Avell played. Her 
own wishes AA'ould have led her at once to return to the 
forest, and devotct herself to cheering Angela during 
the interval that must still elapse before her liberty 
could be obtained. To go alone, hoAvever, was impos- 
sible; and, besides, instinct seemed to tell her that her 
pfesence was still necessary at Palermo. 

Jeppo find not forgotten her ; hut sent every day 
Chino, one of his men whom he could most trust, with 


a short note, sometimes accompanied by one from 
Angela bergclf, to the care of Ilnj-Abmed for Bianen. 
it was thi^ messenger who had been seen and recognised 
by the imprudent Gianetto. We know how he resented 
the want oj politeness with which he was treated; and 
it is sdkrcely jicccssary to add, that on escaping from 
the city, he determined not just xhen to honour it with 
repeated visits. Bianca remained, therefore, until the 
evening of^jthe fifth of J line without any news whatever. 
7rfie Marqoiis of Castolnuovo had returned to his town 
residence ; aqd it Avas under his protection, and in coni- 
paii}' of Antonia, avIio by tliis time knew that Luigi 
Sji.ul.i Avas safe, that she AA'aited for events — an attitude 
peculiarly unpleasant to one of her aOvive mind and 
wayni affections. 

About the^time when Walter wms risking his life to 
saA'e that of the Marehese Belmonte, Bianca Avas sitting 
with Antonia in the embrasure of a Avindow', in a retircNl 
room of the Palazzo Castelnuove. They had talked long 
— nearly the Avhejo day — of the sad posture of affairs; 
of the distro«\^» of Angela ; of the strange disappearance 
of the marehese, Sbr they knew not, though they might 
guess AA’liitlicr lie liad gone; of Julio; of Walter; of 
Sp.ida; of the wound of (jianetto, the know'n anger 
of the bishop; and the sudden cessation of news from 
the mountains. Their conversation, in its W'andering 
course, had even allowed the good-natured Antonia to 
suggest that she luul a Aoung brother, full of enthu- 
siasm for beauty and for art, Aidio dared not speak 
all he thought ; hut Bianea had commented on this 
insinnalion hy'a serious smile, and had gone on to t.'ilk 
in a marked lu'.nn.u' of the frank and noble character ' 
of Walter. Atter thi‘< they had relapsed into silence; 
and sat Avith licads bent in the bright yellow light of | 
the scti/mg sun, as it slionc over a great slope of house- I 
roofb, mingled Avith tree', and filled the room AA'ith its ^ 

glOAV. 

A servant c.'lhie in to say that there W’as a Turk 
without, aaIio insisted ujion having speech w'ith the 
Lady Bianca /done. Klic knew it could be no other 
than llaj -Ahmed. Antonia Avent aw'ay — vexed, of 
course, at being one too many — and the Tripoline was 
introduced, lie wa.s a small, thin man, in a black 
cloak, with a large turban oA his Jiead, that made him 
look at a distance like an umbrella or a mushroom. 
His hoAvs and courtesies, Iiowev'er, Averc truly Kasteni 
in their grace,, aiifl Avhat with hi.s soft voice, and the 
gazelle-like gentleness of his eyes— for this comparison i 
often applies a.s aacII to Arabs male as to Arabs female ! 

was at once disposed to listen to his words 1 
wUh attention. lie said, that in a Aviiy not necessary ' 
to mention, he had learned a piece of A'ery important 
neAAS. ThcAiceroy, \irgod by the revengeful Bishop of 
Catania, liad at length really resolved to undertake a 
vigorous campjdgn against the Black Band whilst 
Angela still remained in their poAver. Already, if his 
information could be relied on, several regiments of 
soldiers, secretly draAvn*^ tow'ards tlie, scene of action, | 
bad occupied, or w'cre about to occupy, all the passes 
by winch the Band could escape from the district of 
Valerh’io. The s»‘a, also, was aa'cII W'atched; and the 
approaches to the city sAvarmed with police. Ilaj- 
Ahrned did not conceal that one of his motives for | 
being interested in this matter Avas, that he himself ^ 
w'as marked for destruction as soon as his brigand \ 
friends w'erc dispersed. I 

‘Jeppo knows of his danger,* proceeded he, looking 
down towards the ground, ‘ and is preparing to ward it 
off*. jHielieve that most certainly he can escape with 
his men, if he pleases; but there may be a crime 
committed.* 

‘I know what you mean,* said Bmnca in a low 
voice, for licr white lips could scarcely move; ‘but 
nothing has yet been done. The viceroy will not dare | 
thus to murder the marchcsc’s daughter. He must . 
forget what has happened to her.* ^ ' 
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* No ; it is because of her presence there that he 

acts.* . 

‘ Impossible ! * 

* Ho has no will of his own,’ said the Haj in his soft 
dreamy voic^ ; * but it seems that the mgn of your 
clmrch have wills and passions too. Il'lie llfthop of 
Catania remembers and w'ould avenge his niece’s 
danger.* 

‘ 1 cannot believe it ! ’ exclaimed Biancn,^ising aijd 
feeling all her energy return ; ‘ there must be son^ 
horrid mistake. 1 will see the viceroy l^iis evening at 
once : he shall listen to me. I will force my way into 
liis presence ; I will implore him on my knees, if it be 
necessary. no ; it is absurd to suppose t.. .t the 
daughter of the Marchese Belmont^ — a f.ivouri^> of 
the king — can be sacrificed to a (‘Imrchinfin’s spite.’ 

‘I know not what your interfe’"ence may achieve,’ 
replied Huj-Aluned, ‘but it may oe veil to attempt 
good, even if you can gain only a few liours. Ilowawer, 
I came,’ ho added, lowering his voice, and looking 
cautiously around, ‘witli difierent and i»^ire practical 
views. Jeppo secs a way to esAipe from these 
difllculties, and I tliiiik Ins eyes are good.’ 

‘ Well ; wliat is it ? What can I do ? ' cried Bianca, 
seeing that he hesitated. 

‘Much,’ reiilicd Tlaj-Alimcd; ‘hut there is danger, 
not to you personally, but to your friends, and chiefiy 
to the most liumble.’ 

Here lie bowetl gracefully, to intimate tliiit he spoke 
of himself; and then, seeing tint liis meaning v.is not 
fully understood, went on to s.i} : • 

‘ 'J’lio people of our race believe in the language of 
the countenance ; find wdien I look upon you, signora, 
I feel llmt you will not deceive me. Tliis is our 
position. The Black Band must be dispersedisooner 
or later ; civilisation ’ lie said tins with a queer 
contemptuous biuile -‘requires if. But must I— must 
Jeppo and I — share its fate? (hin tWe chief vithoiit 
followers, and the humble agent who lias done some 
service in his time, be sure that you, vl^ise word is so 
powerful with the Marchese Belmonte, will make their 
interests your own? ' 

Bi.'incfl, who had but one simple object in view — the 
happy return of Angela Ub freedom — could not umler- 
stanil the hesitations and doubts of this crafty Arab ; 
and with a free and merry laugli, promised that as 
long as lier influence lusted, she would ^ake ettre tliat 
the wortliy Haj-Ahme<l, at anyrate, .should come to no 
harm. 

* Vou know,’ she added, ‘ ^lat Jeppo has other '^air.^ 
upon me. But this is idle talk ; we are wa'^irtg 
time. You have my word. Tell me, what is this 
wonderful plan ? ’ 

Then Haj-Ahmed, looking gentler than ever, said 
that, partly with the consent of Jeppo, he had framed 
a sciicme by whicli the Black •Band^ already devoted 
to sacrifice in the interest of civilisation, could be 
destroyed or dispersed, as !:• expressed it, by other 
hands than those deputed by government. 

‘ Which means,’ murmured Bianca, sickening rather 
at the thought that Jeppo was ready to betray ifis old 
comrades, even tliough she knew they liad rebellcil 
against him, and meditated crime — ‘wliiidi means, that 
before the circle of steel by which this district is sur- 
rounded closes in upon that terriblo Band, death i.s to 
startup fron¥ beneath their feet, and that ire are to 
lay this plan of ambush ? ’ 

‘That,* exclaimed Haj-Ahmed, becoming more senti- 
mental than ever, ‘is the sad necessity to wlaeh we 
arc reduced; and it is clear,’ quoth he, putLiifg his 
two forefingers together, ‘ that if I successfully direct 
all this business, rescue the marchcsc’s daughter on 
the one hand, disperse ’ — he particularly liked that 

word — ‘the b™itti on the other, I shall be entitled 
even to a rewlrd ; yet all I ask is immunity for p^t 
offeneoa* of w'hich my enemies accuse me.’ I 


^ftianca waited to hear the Yurther deJKils pf thla 
notable scheme, and was terrified al y fay(iliarity 
whith Haj-Ahmed exhibited with all^jpe movements 
and secret thoughts* of the pobleat iSreons in Sicily. 
There was a wide-spread assaciajion; ho said, of which 
the Castelnuovcs were some of^he most Remarkable 
member^or the overthrow of the Neapolitan authority, 
ill thaylfland. It included not only a number of the 
sons m the Sicilian nobility, but many vkild spirits, 
who, Avithout any connection Avith tlie Black Bknd, 
spent at least part of their time in the mountains, • 
doing deeds of wliiA^aw disapproved — as interfering 
Avith the collection of the rovonue, wescuing prisonq^rs 
inadi* by the police, even attacking the houses of 
wealthy men knoAvii to be unpatriotic. He mentioned 
an instance in wdiicli Andrea CastelnuoA'c liad com- 
promised himself in one of these ntlairs. But the 
principal leader Avas Luigi Spada. 

‘I know,’ said he, ‘ that that bold young man, who 
helicAcs that his country will some day be indepeii- 
^Ient, has already called together a troop these 
choice spirits. They will ^erve our purpose; but you I 
alone ean direeli them liow and Avhen to act.^ Young 
Andrea is in this palace; you must be influential j 
with Iiim;’ .as lie said this, with a sweep of his eyes, 
he indicated that Bi.anca’.s beauty must be influential 
with .all men. ‘ (\all him,’ he added ; ‘ a Avord from you, 
and .as soon .as Luigi Spada returns from Maretimo, wo 
can do what wo wisli.’ lie said tliis, he noted with 
a Millie tlio start of surprise it excited. ‘ In the mean- 
time, noble l.id^% use your jiower i^lso Avith the viceroy, 
Ifcnd * onipel In to adjouni»bis murderous attempt.’ 

Bianea, tl.tjligh her fa(‘e I ceanu* scarlet at tlie idea 
that she |>lio Id be eonipelled to exact a dangeroii.s 
service from young Amlrea, who liad but too clearly • 
shewn his seidiments towards^ier, seemed, howt*tfr, to# 
be fascinated by llie mild rutlilessness o^ llaj-Ahmcd, 
and felt that duty to tlif cause in which sho was 
engageil compelled Ik r to this sacrifice. 8he callid a 
serAaiit, ami bade linn fetch bis young master. Amlrea 
came, 1 1 is face beaming w ith^deliglit. Wiicn he heard 
the proposal of the ’lYipoliiie, lie accepted it without 
scruple; to delivtT Angela, ami to destroy' the Black 
Band, seemed to him two services equally' admiralje, 
especially as he .was m a manner conirnandcd by 
Bianca. He saiir tliat bis friend.s a^tg to begin to 
assemble noar^ Sferacavallo on the very next evening, 
and wait patiently for the arrival of Luigi Spada and 
Julio and I’aolo. Walter lie woulU not mention, for 
instinct tohUiim lIiaLhe had a lival there. Haj-Ahniwl 
AAished tliat they' could act i^t once; but according to 
^Andre.'i, there would not be a sufficient number of good 
men collected for two ifr three day.s, find ho admitted 
tliat without Luigi as a leader, little could be e.xpeetcd. 

It Avas CAident, tliereforc, that if some Riostponement 
of the att.aclc could not be obtained, a prematuro 
catastrophe miglit be forced on. 

‘ Signor Andrea and 1 aviII noiv be able to arrange 
fnattors toge11ieL’'*.said Haj Ahmed. We trust to^ 
you to g.iiii time from the viceroy; women keep 
the secret of persuasion to tliemstUes. Certainly you 
Avill .‘^icceed.’ * * 

So snyingjfthe Haj glided away from the room, o 
^jeckoning Andrea to follow . The young man lingered 
to cast one passionate look at Bianca, and slie felt 
obliged to eiiCftuniL'e him with her eyes. When left 
alone, fjiintness came over her ; for a strange suspicion 
flashed through her mind. Had sho not, by ji kind j 
tacit betrayal, delivered up the dangerous secrets of 
many friends to this man? What^wero the grounds 
of her confidence in him ? What credentials had he j 
shewn? Public rumour made him friendly to Jeppo, 
that was all ; but might it not be possible that, seeing 
danger threaten him, he had resolved to purohaac • 
pardon from the government by some terrible act of 
treachery different from that which he had so calmly 



proposed ? ak man who Icnew so many thingrs, could ^ot 
but be (War the marcbese’s iniluence was on the 
wane. Why,^erefore, should he lay So much stfess 
on his patrona^'i( These reflections did not precisely 
take shape in Biama’a mii»d, otherwise she might have 
been disabjed from fection. But it was with many 
misgivings, that wrapping her mantilla clo4^ around 
her, and requesting Antonio, th^ faithful servtl^-man 
of the Castelnuovcs, to attend her, she -went oui* into 
the dark streets," and hastened towards the viceregal 
tpalacc. N 

The w'indows were all flashing with lights, and 
Bianca knew that u great reception was about to take 
place. Would it be possible to obtain speech of the 
viceroy ? Come what might, she determined to try. 
Tlie septinel in the portico at first refused her passage ; 
but when she used the name of Belmonte, he respect- 
fully made w'ay. Antonio called a servant whom ho 
knew, and whispered to him that the Lady Bianca 
wished to speak to his excellency on most important 
busine8%. The man hesitated, but carried the message, 
whilst Bianco, accustomed at Messina to find all doors 
open for Jicr, remained in the hall, her* breast swelling 
with anger and impatience. After some time, the man 
.returned, and conducted her to a private cabinet, 
where she remained fully half an hour alone. Then the 
viceroy made his appearance, with some cold apologies 
for his delay. He was a stout, heavy-looking man, 
with eyes perpetually half-clostd, as if ho was about 
to go to sleep. Bianca felt certain that some adverse 
influence had been ^Iready at 'svork, .and that the 
interview had been grantcd,nnwillingly >< she instantly* 
explained what was the reason of her preslnce — painted 
the distressing position of Angela, and|ithq, anguish 
♦of her friends — and insisted, rather than ihiplored, that 
anyvatl until the return of the marcliesc nothing 
should be don^ ^ ^ 

*My child,’ said the viceroy, motioning her to be 
seat^i, ‘you seem to have a very false iilea of what is 
going on. It is by the advice of the marchese himself 
that I act. Has he neft ajways urged me — almost in 
too arbitrary a tone— never to consent to truce or 
compromise with these brigands ? ’ 

*^et us be frank, Accellency,’ exclaimed Bianca. 
*I know that the marchese, pcrhapn in too severe a 
mood, ,did once ‘give this advice. 'But wc arc not 
limans now, and policy must bow t(j the natural 
affections.’ 

‘Sometimes, B^it even when he knew that his 
daughter was prisoner, he askei^ . for thu assistance 
of the soldiery.’ ^ 

* In a moment of erjor ; but afterwards ’ 

‘ He altered his mind. I kn(>.v it. But the deposit 
taries of authority cannot recognise such fickleness. 
’Tis a hard c^e — a very melanchoh’ (^i^e — but we are 
in difficult times. False doctrine s, anarchical ideas, 
have been spread in Sicily ; and you. Lady Bianca,’ Jie 
added, smiling in detestably bad taste, ‘ are accused 
of supporting them. At anyuite/if we so plainly* 
confess that we have two scales— one for the people, 
and one for Neapolitans — shall we not furnish a new 
' weapon to the disaffefcted ? ’ * « 

‘ All this is true,’ cried Bianca ; ‘ but^it is wicked. 
Pardon me„ I did not mean to say so ; but think, 
excellency, if you adopt this rigid policy only once, 
will you not be accused of pursuing private ends under 
the mask of public virtue ? Verrea would have shrunk 
^ODi playing Cato for a single day.’ 

These were hard words; but they had more effect 
than entreaties. The viceroy knew that many accusa- 
tions had gone to Naples against his administration — 
that he was said to have increased his own fortune at 
the expense of the Treasury ; and for the first time 
l^gan to suspect that the Bishop of Catania had urged 
into dangerous paths. He was not a man to love 
aiiiliorlty for its own sake. If he clung to his place, 


it was on account of its splendour and its profit ; and 
why should^ he provoke so astute a politician as the 
marchese to compete for it ? 

‘ You know that you are forgiven before you speak,* 
replied the^ viceroy to Bianca in a psiternal tone. 
‘ You •life liarsii, because you are anxious ; and they 
have persuaded you that I am a cruel cold man, not 
caring who^ll he sacrifices in the cause of duty. This 
is -the penalty always paid by power. But you are 
nwstaken ; flet your mind be at ease. I will reconsider 
tills matter ; depend upon it, I will be as lenient 
as I can.’ * 

These fine plirascs but lialf satisfied Bianca. She 
insisletl for a more rlefinit® promise ; tMit the soldiers 
should remain inactive for a day or two at least ; and 
easily obtaiiieti it. Despite liis affectation of policy, 
the viceroy was no match in a duel of words for this 
complete woman, who actually succeeded, whilst she 
was present, in inspiring him with her own sentiments, 
so that it was with an expression of perfect sympathy 
‘that he exclaijpacd ns she went away: 

‘Dear lady, btflieve ific, I will not rest till I have 
found some means of restoring the marchese’s daughter 
to freedom.’ 

• If Bianca was deceived, it w'as because she did not 
know that the same kind of influence she had exerted 
on one side could be exerted on the other. In another 
hour, llio bishop liad succeeded in effacing the impres- 
sion produced ; he appealed to low and mean passions, 
which seem to have been stronger in the heart of the 
viceroy than llfeir contraries. Is it not always more 
' ea.sy to persuade to evil than to lure to good ? 

The elite of the society of Palermo began to arrive 
at the palace ; and its long suites of saloons were soon 
filled with smiling, murmuring, and thoughtless beauty 
and elegance. All present knew of the unhappy position 
of Angela; and many pitied, whilst some sneered. But 
a much more intfcrestiug piece of news now caused this 
romantic topic to be forgotten: the joung Dowager 
Duchess of Cajiitelcicala was about to be married to the 
Austrian Major-General Count Wolfram de Portendeck, 
who had such vast estates in Lombardy; and every one 
had something to say of tlie prodigious ball and brilliant 
festivities to be given on tht occasion. The viceroy, 
therefore, after having been a little annoyed by 
inquiries about Angela and tlic Black Band, was soon 
allowed To forgf't these disagreeable subjects; and the 
Bishop of Catania went about insinuating, more with 
his eyes, his chin, and his shouMcrs, than with w^ords, 
tk^t U;ere was sometliingi/inore mysterious and dis- 
gru<y?ful in this story than had yet corne out. What 
he wanted to know was, what the young lady was 
doing in the Sicilian mountains, when she ought to 
have been in her respectable aunt’s house at Naples? 
We have already intimated, that for a long time th^ 
place of Paolo’s i^mpriSonrnent had remained a secret' 
even from his friends ; and, indeed, many of the ladies 
and 'gentlemen of Palermo had never heard of him 
at all. 

Whi’ t, therefore, with a good-fortune which he had 
no ri^it to expect, Walter was steadily carrying out 
his plan of rescue, developing new energies and re- 
sources as new obstacles presented themselves, dark 
^clouds were gathering over the scene where those whom 
Paolo loved, and by whom he was beloved, were waiting 
for his deliverance. These clouds wero*charged with 
lightning, and some one must necessarily be smitten by 
the tliunderbolt In the midst of such a storm, with so 
many violent passions let loose — ambition, vengeance, 
avaricb, love of life, yearning for happiness, stirring 
here the man of authority, there the priest, the bandit, 
the crafty agent, the noble prisoner, and her devoted 
friends, all acting dispersedly, blind the dangers 
and the intrigues going on at their elbo\ — who would 
dare to predict, in this confUsed Btnifgle, that tlie 
innocent or the guilty slrould suffer, 17 we did not 
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that high above this puny theatre there is a 
Power, a principle of right, by which at length 
Is dealt out ? . ' * 

— I ■ — >.i ... ! 

TALK WITH A TUR«. . 

• 

Mr friend Hyder Ali had again come to England. 
Many years have pas*sed since I first became Acquainted 
with him, and I met him in different cougtrica, and 
under the most different circumstances. ?esterda^^ 
ill the dusk, he entered my room in tho^Uignifiod way 
of the Oriental, and greeted me with the usual Turkish 
salutation : ‘ May your ever^ng be happy, sir !*- .ncc 
tlie more familiar ‘ Peace be with yoft ! ’ is exclu8i\^]y 
reserved for tho mutual intercourse of Mussulmans. I 
was delighted to see him again in the West, and wished 
to make him as comfortable as possible. I rang the 
bell for a cup of coffee, and offered him a seat and a 
Havana cigar. He declined the cigar, saying he did 
not understand how the Franks, evea in* London and 
Paris, could use the tobacco in so rude and material 
a way. *We like the flavour, not the taste of the 
plant,’ ho remarked ; ‘ we like to filter and distil even 
the smoke by the water of tho nargeely; it is a 
higher, a purer, and more spiritual mode of smoking ; 
wo never pollute our lips with a cigar.’ As T had no 
nargoely, I took my long chibiick, filled it with 
Sheeraz tobacco, and lighted it with tln^fragrant char- 
coal in the Kastern w^ay, putting the brass pipe-tray 
on the floor, and the pipe upon it, and then handed him 
tho dark cherry tube. He touched the amber mouth- 
piece with his lips from time to time, took a wl'iff. and 
remained silent. , 

After a wliile, I opened the conversation with tlic 
question: Hlowitcame to pass that tli^Turkish troops, 
who had defeated the Moskoffs at Oltenitza and at 
Citate, and defied their attacks on Silistrin, had now 
become tho scavengers of the Allies iif Balaklava — 
rather an obstruction than an aid to the Anglo-French 
army ? ’ 

* You have probably nc^ heard of Amru, tlic son of 
Madikarb,’ was the reply, ‘ the Arab, in the time of the 
first khalifs. Tlie renown of his invincible sword was 
such, that Omar, the khalif, wrote to hjm to A^nd the 
celebrated weapon to liis palace. Amru sent it w^ith 
due rcverepce ; but in a few days he received a message 
from Omar, that the sword 'jjas not equal to its rc^ow^f^ 
and that, in fact, it was not better than any other sw^rd. 
When Amru replied: “That is the fact; I have sent 
only my sword to the khalif, not the arm wliich wields 
it.” Omar now sent for Amru, and his sword remained 
the terror of the infidels. But the Allies do not seem 
to have learned anything fron^ the khalif. They de- 
manded only the sword, not the arm which wields it — 
on arm, 1 hear, they even tr}*tj fetter — and are now 
angry that tliey find the blade worthless.’ 

This speech, so characteristic of the conversation of 
the brientals, alluded to tlie removal of the only chiefs i 
who could handle the Turkish array — the renegade 
officers who formed the staff of Omer Pacha, and w’ere 
dismissed at the demand of the Austrian intcrnuncio 
in Constantinople. 1 now wished to give another turn 
to the conversation. 

* ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘ Amru was but a mortal ; what became 
of his sword when he died ? ’ 

* God ordained it thus,’ was the answer, *that Amru’s i 
sword should always find an arm able to wi^d it, 
whenever it is to be drawn against arrogance. We 
find it mentioned once more in Arab history. Wlien 
tho Byzantine^mperor Nikephorus refused to pay 
the tribute ti|Khalif Harun al Itashld, which bad 
been promis^ by the Empress Irene, and instead of 
the* gold, sen# a dozen swords, in sign that he felt 


hidlyself able to resist, Harun tebk Ainru'sjbl(id4 which 
had been an heir-loom of his family lin^ tlwdays of 
Om|r, and witif one stroke cut the Ogfik ewords in 
pieces like so many turnips. ** If >y0heve better 
blades in your country,” said^l^ to tho arafiassadDr, 

carry back these fragments, a^ pay t!>^ tribute as 
before.” f But they refused to send the gold; and 
Harun JRd himself to go to fetch it, and he took in 
lieu tire town of Erelai, on the Black Sea,^which you 
call Horaclca.’ . • 

‘ Harun,’ said I, ‘ acquired ^ gold-mine with Hera- • 
clea, of which he w %3 not aware, and your apathetic 
government, up to the present moment, never think 
of turning it to aecoimt. Is it not there that the rich 
coal-bcd of anthracite has been diseovered? Are We 
not right in calling you barbarians, for your i^ant of 
industrial enterprise ? ’ 

Hyder Ah remained as composed as ever, replying 
with perfect calmness: ‘Wo take from Erekli just 
as much coal as we require, and we require it only 
*for our steam-boats. We do not like coal|fire in 
our houses; and we havg been taught by you, that 
manufacturing industry would not do for u^ Why, 
then, produce more than we require? But we hear 
that the'Englisli are in want of coal; that the army, 
at Balaklava requires fuel ; and tliat the steam-navy 
of our Allies is supplied with coal from the depots 
of Malta and (kirfii, whilst Erekli lies opposite Sebas- 
topol. Well, we have mo objection that you Franks 
should work our coal-mines. It seems, indeed, as 
if the Franks were (’enouncing as our fault what they 
•liemsclvps oiyit do: tl^y blame us for their own 
shortcoming&.l 

I w as r\pt 11 the mood to explain the advantages of 
a regular w'orking of the mines, or to enter into a* 
discussion upon national ecoftomy with m/ 
friend. »I felt I had hurt his feelings, , and therefore 
spol:e rather of tlic great past than of the uncertain 
present, or the gloomy future of liis country ; agd I 
asked iiini whether ho could not tell me yet some 
story of Khalif Jlarun al liMhid. 

* Wliy not ?’ said lie. ‘ Tlie khalif had experienced 
many reverses, but Ids faith remained unshaken. His 
f.ither, Al Maadi,Jcft tho cartWof the empire to bqth 
his sons. Al Hadi and Al Bashid were both to sit on 
the same throne, and to administer jfistic^ and pxtend 
Islam in union; but the elder brother refused to be 
just towards tTic younger, disowned him, and, deprived 
him of all he had. Harun al KJtehid sUxid on the 
bridge over^he Tigrjp, and saw how the waves passed 
along to the soa, one by one, without return. Thus, 
thought he, lus hopes had gone to the grave, one by 
*one; since his father dfced, step by step he had been 
expelled from pow'cr and w ealth, until of all his inheri- 
tance nothing rifiiained to him but his father’s royal 
ring ; and he turned the ruby silently towards the sun, 
ami looked upon the shine of the jewel as on the last 
pledge of fortune. But in the same moment messengers 
€ame from his brofker,iand required from him the ring^ 
of Al Maadi, a treasure too kingly to be used by a' 
subject ; and Harun took the ruby oft’ from hia left * 
hand,* once mor^ enjo>cd its fire ■ shining iu tha 
rays of the spn, and threw it into the river. “Tell 
•your master,” said he, “ that all his power cauuot get 
back the ring: it is buried in the Tigris, where no 
diver can find it. If 1 have to give up the l|^t token 
of my princely rank, at least it is not to him I do ao 
who has deprived me of my riglit.” Al Hadl promised 
a royal price to the diver who might recover the ring; 
but the river had swallowed it— it waa gone. 

*Ouly five months had passed, *aud Harun stood 
again on the bridge over the Tigris : hia brother waa 
dead, and he had inherited the undivided empire. 
When surrounded by tlie acclamations of the peopla, 
be rode in triumph to hia palace, he remembez^ the 
change of hia fortunes ; and stopping at place 



w))(ere be had throwp the ruby into the water, he t|5ok 
the lea^n i^ng Irom liis finger, which in the time of 
his misfortuiiKhe had uaed as a signet, ^nd hurle^the 
last token of bpViisery into the Tigris. 

‘ ** Up now, aiTeVs,’\h6 friid, “ ten purses for him who 
brings me back tlio li.ig ; ” and n crowd of swimmers 
dived into the floods, and the first wlio reapp^red held 
a ring in his hand. It was the ruby; but Vo effort 
brought bf^ck the base lead from the bottom\f the 

* rivciK* 

• ‘Thank you, Ilydcr Ali,’ said I, ‘for this excellci't 
version of tiio (jireck tradition of tU ring of Polycrdtes ; 
indeed, it has been improved by its transplantation to 
thb East. But telh me now, friend, why is it that you 
rather pore upori^thc legends of old, than upon the 
relations of current events ? Why do you not read the 
papers,' and employ your judgment in scrutinising the 
afliiirs of the present ? * 

‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I cannot read your pajiers; thej'^ 
disgust me. I understand the words, but I cannot 
understand the value you Eranlcs «^et upon them. 1 
have become acquainted \yth se\er.il of those men 
whose calling is to fabricate public opinion, just as the 
weaver oaves the cloth. I met tliem in }oiir societies, 
^and I saw that nobody cared for their opinions/ because 
tlie/ were t lie opinions of persons known to bo small 
men. But as .soon as those very persons became 
anonymous, and tJieir opinions were printed in tlic 
great paper, they vere a('ccpts/l as the expression of 
the nation, and they acquired iriftbence upon your ' 
legislators and ministers, 'w ho took n(k notice of the 
writer. I know thaf in Av^ people kncCj down beforttf.. 


IMMOBTELLESl 

. ^ BY ELIZA CRAVEN GBRXN. 

1 LAID ye down on the green hill’s breast, 

In tliut hallowed Garden of Peace to rest, 

Where aP glory shines from the crimson west 
C\*er your slumbers, children mine ! — , 

My gallant Boy, w'itli his golden hair, 

Ilis /Volic lailgh and his dauntless air ; 

An<f my bashful Girl, with her ringlets fair. 

And fkves of azure sliiiio ! 

Back to the world and its cares I came. 

And the current of Bffe flowed on tflC same, 
Though LoVe for me was a buried name, 

A joy no more to he 1 

Others have left me, through ehange and time, 
In womarrs bc.iuty and manhood's prime, 

But the Flowers I gave to the Angcl-climo 
Still bloom unchanged to inc ! 

When my heart grows weary of strife and wrong, 
And 1 sit apart from the heedless throng, 

Then comes to mine ear a spirit-song, 

And my spring-time eliildren say : 

* Come, come to us on the green hill’s crest, 
Where a glory shines from the crimson west, 

And fold us soft to thy loving breast 
For ever and for a\ e ! * 


DESTKUOxIVENESS (U' LlGIiTNINO AT SEA. 

Taking into the account every contingency, and the 


the priest when he wears his 3'eUo\v gau); but when number of bhips at sea, the public expenditure, on account 
he washes it, and hangs it upon a polej to .dry, they of damage done to its navy b^ lightning would, upon a 
• pass him with indifference, and prostrate themselves modera^j estimate, bo frcmi L.7000 to L.l 0,000 a 3<ar 


J)efbfte».'ttbh suspended garnn-nt. The F'nglish call 
those people farbarians, but are they better than the 
Buniiese?’ - 


upon twcTity-thn'c >eai\*» /)f the war, between the 3 Cal'S 
1702 and lSir>, and from L.IO^O to L.. *1000 a year upon 
twenty-three 3eavs of the subsequent peace. B(‘si<les tin's 
great destruction of material, we find in these cases a 
s<jiions loss of life or injury to our seamen. Nearly 100 


* you may be riglit in some respects,’ replied T, great destruction of material, we find in these cases a 
smiling, ‘still 3’ou* are unjust to the papers; and, ''ijiious loss of life or injury to our seamen. Nearly 100 
indeed, with all your Eastern wisdom,^'oii will never seamen were Killed, 2.50 and iiiiwanE dangerously hurt, 
comprehend the working *^of Western institutions, of and full 200 struck down on the decks; in some ca.sM, 20 
which the press is one of the most important and one time. The Itejmlsc, 71, No. JC2, lo.st seven 


which the press is one of the most important and one 
of the most eflicient. IX I’ou, indeed,, believe that there 


men killed on the spot, and tqn more were so disabled 5 


them. A IJrnnk Uid before him a dangerous piece of 
road, full of rocks, and interrupj;cd by ditches ; and 
his Arab guide procured a ceaiicl and a donkey for 
the ride. The Frank saw the camel. with its head 
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‘Air Braidwood has lately issued a few details relating to 


the ride. Ihe Irank saw the camel. with its headj j^omlon fires in 185*1, while the Fire-e.scape Society has 
. erect looking int* tlie di stance, 4.ind never regarding its the like in respect to the efforts for saving lives at 

f(?M, and he thought it unsalo. But the donkey, those fires. From these details, it appears that there were 
holding his lijad close to the earth, ai|fl looking on the :y.vj serious fires, (>14 slight fires, yi chimneys, and 70 
road under his feet, seemed to him a safe and practical false alarms— making anotal of 1123 occasions on which 
animal; and he chose the donkey, whilst the Arab the engines were* called out, about thrice a day on an 


mounted the camel. But the po^r jackass stumbled 


It affords a grltif^ying evidence of the value of 


I on every stone in the road, and /ditlnlo the first ditclif the fire-escapes deposited at the various London stations 
"with its rider; whilst the camel proudly went on, — now inercased in number to 42— that these escapes were 

♦ avoiding the stones, and stepping over the ditches. ax>plic€' at 351 of the fires, and were instrumental in saVing 

‘“Why is it,” salH the foundered traveller, (‘that 38 lives. 

to the donkey stumbles and falls, thougli^t sees every 

hindpraiup on tho roa.l, whilst tljo camel, without* NOTICU To CORRESPONDENTS, 

looking down, avoids or surmounts them ? 

“‘The donkev** ponliofl flm Amb “hnlda bin bond necessity of Intimating, that for tho 

* ai ^ Arao, Holds nis Head future wo must decline answering inquiricR on subjects mentioned 

SO near to the earth, tliat he sees the obstacles only incidentally in rhf Mtmth and other articles. In most oases, to 
^hen he can no longer escape them; the camel s^es obtain andforwmd the required information costs US a compH. 
them in the distance, and his feet obev his head ” * cowcspondcnco, interfering sadly with duties which have 

Tli’dpr Ali bofl i i • • tt * j gcpUrnl interests of our readers In yIow. 'Wo bolievo that 

^ had finished his pipe. He rose and those requiring the information would, in almost every instance, 
said: May your night be happy, sir!* and then left find it for themselves as easily as through’ns, if they would take 

• me to meditate over his parable, and to jot down **** trouble— which wo trust they will henceforth do. 

, these details of an ordinary conversation, * which, — r 

a^hough unimportant in themselves, may serve to Printed and Pablished by W. and B. Chambxuh,^ B ride’s Passage, 
tjkrow some light upon tho genius and character of Hfet Street, London, and 339 High ^reei, ifoi.NBUBOH. jUho 
bis countrymen. ^ 


It may be remarked, that the secretary afterwards 
A SCIIOOL-rRIEND OF Sm WALTFR SCOTT. in tho 

Died last Cliristmas-day — Sir Adam Ferguson, the Edinburgh university, and an eminent author. Tlie 
school-friend of Scott, and liis friend through life — aeons Mwk by wliich he is best known is his History of tha 
spieuous figure, of course, in Mr Loskhart’s biography Roman Republic. lie a^ted as secretary to*thc com- 
of the great lictionist. Many interesting and pleasant mission sent «ut by Lord North in 1778^ to try to 
memories hovered around the name of this line old man, make up matters with tlie Americans ; and cndca- 
and in his removal from the world, one important link voured on that occasion, but in vain, to be ajlowevl 
between the Old and the New is severed. It will be to go in person to the congress at Yorktown, and 
almost startling to our rcadiTs, to hear that there lived lay the British proposals before them. He was in 
so lately one who could say that ho had sat on the many respects a tingi^ar man. Having had a stroke 
knee of David ITiimc. Yet such was the eat>e. Sir of paralysis at sixty, he put himself upon a rigid 
Adam had often been so seated, and i^ccived bon-bons vegetable and milk diet, with an entire abstinence from 
from the poeket of the philosopher -of the benevolent ^Untoxieating, liquors, anr^ thus*survivcd thirty-three 
expression of whose eountenanee, he said, no portrait vear.s, dyin{.j at last ratlicr because be had ceased to 
gave an adequate representation. Equally surprising wish to 4ivc tlinn from any failure of the powers of 
it must bo to think of the deceased as the sofl of one life. TJiat is to say, the iiderest he felt 
who fought in the battle ofVonteno). Yet Ibis also being jit an end in 1815, lie became comparatively 
is true. At that action, vbieli to'ik place m May careless about regimen and other such%natter8, and so 
1745, Adam Ferguson, the father of our friend, w'as sunk in the ensuing year. Perhaps never djjl any 
present as chaplain of the Black Wafeh— the same Stoic philosopher more completely subj^t bis passions 
regiment which, under tlie name of the Forty-second, and feelings t% bis reason t^an did Dr Adam Ferguson, 
has distinguished itself so much in the recent conflicts 'I'lie son was in many respects a contrast to the 
in the Crimea. The colonel M^as rather surprised to f.ither. Although a man o^ good talents, he never 
see the chaplain coming on among tin' rest, uitli a shewed the least disposition to concentrate them irf any 
broadsword in his hand, ami ordered him to the re.ar. course by whieh*distinrtiou was toiie vwn. Gay and 
He would not go — the colonel Ihreateiiod hiiii*with the j light-hearted, he vas entirely calculated for ttie insou- 
loss of his commission, lie took out the doeunieiit ■ ci'cfht life of* a soldier ; and a soldier he accordingly 
from his poeket, and throwing it on the ground with i heeame. Ijle liad made an attempt, indeed, to enter life 
an exclamation more signilK^aiit than clerical, joined fn j as a writer* to tlK\|Signet (equivalent to tho English 
that charge which the French afterwards descffif>ed solicitor)- but it was of no use. How happy must 
as so terrible — when ‘ the Highland furies,’ they said,i have been the ‘ messe^’ wliich he joined ! Barrack-life 
* rushed ill upon us with more violence than ever did a could have had with him no dulncss. Tlie haijdcst 
sea driven by a tempest.’ campaign mus^ have been sensibly alleviated, if 

Even this curious fact docs hot gh'e the ease in its Ferguson shared in it, for he liad a* pleasantry for 
strongest light. The present writer can never forget every possible eontingcnc}'. It must have been sur- 
the strange feeling which canft over liini one day, when, priwng to any li^nglish broth er-offleer to consider him 
chancing to meet Sir Adam Ferguson on a country as a Scotsman,* feft* nflt one particle of that sagacioiis 


ride, in the neighbourhood of an old mansion-hoqpc near and 


Edinburgh, ho heard the ancient knight remark : 


vhat repulsive gravity w-hich is attributed to 


the ^lation beloved to him. Xt would not have been 


* There is Brunstain House, where my father lived surprising, wever, to discover liow much goodness o^ 
in 1742, 08 secretary to Justice-clcrk Milton ! ' • disposition and solid worth w-cre joined to this gay 

This Lord Milton w^as the acting sous-iiiinistrc for temper. 

Scotland in tho administration of Walpole. Here was Ferguson, who was the senior of Scott by less than 
a limb of Walpole’s government, it might bo said, a year, met him at the High School ; and they irame- 
spoaking the pther day through a son. It seemed to diatcly became friends. At that time, Dr FerguaWi 
crumple up time, and make it look as nothing. It lived in a solitary suburban villa, which his friends used 
may be added, that this young secretary’s father was to call Kanitschatka, on account of its being so far out 
pastor of the Aberdeenshire parish in which Balmoral of the way ; and here, every Sunday, he received a few 
is situated, iinpicdiately after the Kevolution ; and in of his brother literati at dinner. Black, tho illustrious 
his manse at jCrathie, ho had given shelter to some of chemist, whose niece ho had married ; Hutton, ^he 
theunfortunw Maedorialds of Glencoe, on their flight father of modern geology; Robertson, tho historian; 


from the celebrated massacre. 


1 John Home, the author of the tragedy of Douglas ; 
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Smith, ihe autlior yf the * Wealth of Nations ; ^hd learning, took hini firmly by the wrist, saying, in liis 
Bugald J^tewifet, Vere among the ordinary visitors of harsh wild voice: ‘Ha’o ye ony poo’er?* — meaning 
Ramtscliatka into this brilliant circle Scott jvas magical power. The visitor seemed appalled by the 
introduced, when S^mere,boy, by his boy-friend Adam, look and words of the dwarf, and as the door of the 
One day, in 1787, Difjald* Stewart brought with him, little mjirkp cottage had been shut and bolted, he 
as a kind (K prot(^g^^ the poet Robert BurnB,^,who had evidently seemtid far from being comfortable. With a 
then just burst upon the public gaze. Scott wVs there, blanched cbeek and trembling frame, ho murmured a 
a noteless yyuth, glad to keep by some safe corner of disclaimer of gifts above tliis world — when David, 
the room, whence he might eye the luminaries at a rofisirig u/ a hitherto unseen huge black cat, tlie 
distance, without ever ^^resumiiig to think himself creature spraijp upon the window-bole, where it in- 
worthy of conversing with any of tliem. This was the tercepted the only light that entereej the hut. ‘7/c 
only occasion on illiich Burns and Scott were ever '*?» Poo'er!’ tj'e dwarf, ijointing tlirougli the 

brought together; and Scott, many years after, gave gloom to what -nugl.t haveaseonied Jus fumliar. This 

an account of tlie meeting to Mr Locl^liart. lie spoalts ^ i„,pres 3 cd tlic future novelist greatly. Out 

particularly of the poet s large black eye, which he of the occurrence, twenty years after, sprung his tale 

says * literally glowed when he spoke witli feeling or of the Black Dwarf. 

interest.’ But Ferguson told some particulars which Another of Dr Ferguson’s neighbours w'as a laird of 
Scott’s modesty suppressed. lie used to say that Burns antique stamp, who had six blooming daughters, to 
did not at first join the circle, or attempt to enter into ’whom, young Adam had dared to lilt the eyes 

their conversation, but casting his eve on a framed It agreed l.y ^ott to accompany his 

print which hung on tl.o wall, ho tfecan.c quickly wn ‘he manor-house, and as far as 

. 1 • *1 1 ■ 1 •/ r 1 1 rJ ^ possible make play, so as to help Inm to an opportunity 

interested m the scene wlnoli it display od. It was a ^ few private words to tlie young lady. 

winter-piece by Bunbury, representing a dead soldier After sonic cliat in tlic parlour, the party took a walk 
on the ground, with bis wife and child lamenting over in the garden, where Ferguson contrived to move on in 


him; and these lines inscribed below : — front 

with 

Cold on Canadian hills, or ]Minden’s plain, atten 

Perhaps that parent wept her soldiei- slain ; ^ 

Bent o’er her bilfje, her e}e disst)Ivc<uu dew, ^ 

The big drops minglingSuth tho inill^io dicv, ' . 

Sad, mouriiftil presage of his future }tars, . 

f. Tlie child of misery linptiscd in tears.! 

The eJ&*^of Burns overflowed as he read, and he allow 


turned with aff agitated voice to tlie company, '“asking permission— so you iiegd not attempt it. lie 

if any one knew who wrote Vliose beautiful lines. The “'“fm.to see the lair<l starting forward in an 

philos'ophers sat mute; and after an interval, young canie 1 imping alter, with 

w I* *1 1* !#• I 7 1 If r/V,/ , avail! attempt to recall l.os attention to the liftetiith 

Wai er said half aloud and very carele^Iy : They “re ^entur> . ‘ Oh* it is all over witli me,’ tliouglit he ; and 


front with his inamorato^ Mhile the old spectacled laird, 
with his stick over his shoulder, brought up the rear, 
attended by the story-telling Scott. The lover, at the 
end of a \\alk, Picard his friend’s voice : ‘ it was in the 
year fourteen hundred and eighty-three,’ &c. ; and was 
just thinking he might safely advance a very interest- 
ing proposition to his* liiir companion, wlicii suddenly 
the laiid’s voice broke in : ‘ Now that ’s what I cannot 
allow. There must be r?iothing Of the kind. 1 can 
gi\c no permission— so you nopd not attempt it.’ tie 
turned in alarm, ®t() see the laird starting forward in au 
excited manner, while Scott came limping alter, with 


written by one Langhorue.* Burns caught the response, 
and seeming both surprised and amused that a boy 


from that inoineiit abandoned his liopes. What was 
Ins mortilieation afterwards, to learn that the laird had 


should know what all thise eminent men were ignorant never once thought of iiiterdi<‘ling his passion, but was 
of, he said tOiScoU-: ‘You ’ll be a man yet, sir.’ Rather nierely anxious to debar him from attacking a parti- 
oddly, "v^e have found, on an inspection of tho identical gooseberry, which he had set aside 


copy of the print, that the name ^ LanghorrA- ’ i.s inscribed 
below the lipes, theugh in so small a character, that 


for Jiis 6wii en,^ing, and which lie tliought his young 
visitor was approaching rather too ncarl 

Ferguson joined Ids fiist regiment at Ayr, and 


when the picture hung on a wrall^ it migli/i well have lb!snd 4 ^ 1 ic officers, especially the young ones, somewhat 
escaped the notice of both Burns and Scott. pit'jpdiced against him, on account of having already 

Through all their days of youth, the intimacy of; entered life in a civil profession. By the virtues of a 
Eei^on with '(V'alter Scott \iiew no abatement, barrel of Edinburgh o> *-ter8 and a small keg of High- 
Many were the merry meetings in which they took whisky, not to spc.dv of his own delightful songs 

part, in the Edfabargh oyster-cellars, aAd tlic taverns of wonderfully ovcic.inie all difficulty ; yet 

Newhaven j but Ferguson always l..i e strong testimony T"? “ ° .'‘“f i’™' w'*®" ’* 

. ’. „ .. i ^ known that he was ordered to take out the men to 

to the practically virtuous and temperate life of Scott parade one morning, th?re was an assemblage of the 

ip those days. When Scott, as^a ^frifer’s apprentice, young ones at the head of a close opposite, to enjoy 

went to serve some writ upon a recusant farmer in the the sifdit of his awkwardness; but, behold, the ex-writer 

Perthshire Highlands,cand thus madc 4 his first acqpaln- the men as well as if he had been twenty 

^tance with those romantic scenes which he afterwards army. Observing the lurking-party across 

introduced into his T^dy of the Lake, Ferguson accom- ,W. lie caUed out : ‘Ah, you dogs, 1 ace wliat 

panied him. Some years before the close of the century, r ' ir v‘ 7® 1 v 1 ^"^ *" 

Dr 1 i ....... I‘“"<> tl'o Edinburgh Volunteersl’ He was m 


panied him. Some years before the close of the century, 


Dr FenTiunn , .• i , n i .. ■'i' l>®"4 tl‘e Edinburgh Volunteers 1 ’ Jie was in 

H . a completely sehoolcl officer, but had concealed 

yaios, amidst the pastoral hills of Peeblesshire, where the fact in order to countermine them, 

misshapen and eccentric dwarf, of most uncanny He passed through the Peninsular War under Wel- 
aspect, called David Ritchie, was a near neighbour, lingtop,*' and tgld many pleasant stories of his cam- 
In 1797, Scott came to pay tho Fergusons a visit paigns, most of which have vanished from our memory, 
there, and was taken to see David as one of the referring to tho only occasion of liis ever coming 
lions of the ^district. The misanthrone— for so he ^^^ntact with the great commander, was very apt to 
wes-seeing Scott’s lameness, seemed to take to He was posted with a Bmal^marty beside a 

him more than he did to ^ ® subsidence from a fi^, as it was 

haviDir nerliens of generally, and expected tliat the enemy only waited till A was fordable 

having perhaps heard of bis curious old - world before crossing to make an attack. Tto commander 
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came riding np with one or two of his staff, and began 
to inquire about the state of the river, but at the same 
time kept constantly looking about, as it. more thd^n 
lialf engaged with some other kind of rcconnoissance. 
f'erguson said he thought the river was no^ passable. 

‘ Have you been accustomed to judgobof rivArs ?! 

‘Yes.' 

* Wliat river have you known ?* ^ 

‘ The Tweed, my lord.’ ^ 

* The Tweed, the Tweed,* said Wellington abstract- 
edly, and still looking about. ^ 

‘Yes, my lord, the Tweed, which divides Scotland 
from England,’ answered Ferguson, betrayed into a 
piece of ludicrous explanation by the^ absorbed i .inner 
of his commander. At that moment, his eye caught 
Sir Thomas Picton bursting out into a flt of laughter, 
ill w’hich Lord Wellington could not refrain from 
joining; and we rather think this laugh took a com- 
plete round of the army, and that several weeks elapsed 
before Ferguson heard the end of it. ^ 

In 1811, Ferguson wrote to his old friond Scott from 
Lisbon. ‘I need not tell you hoV greatly I was 
delighted with the success of the of the Lake. 1 
daresay you are by this time well tired of such greet- 
ings; so I shall only say that last spring, I was so 
fortunate as to get a reading of it when in the lines of 
Torres Vedras, and thought I had no inconsiderable 
right to enter and judge of its lieauLies, having made 
one of the party on >our first visit to the Trosaehs. 
Wliile the book was in my possession, I had nightly 
invitations to eveniny-pai tiei>^ t<j reaif and illustrate 
I passages of it; and 1 must say that (tlioiigh not con- 
scious of much merit in the way of recitation) my 
attempts to do justice to the paiid oiiening of the stag- 
hunt wore always followed with bursts of applause, for 
I this canto was the fa^ ourito Among the rough sons of 
the Fighting Third Division. At thi^timc, supplies of 
various kinds, especially anything in tlie way of deli- 
I cacies, were very scanty ; and in gratitude, I am bound 
to declare that to the good offices of the Lady ” I 
owed many a nice slice of liam and rummer of hot 
punch, which, I assure }ou, were among the most 
welcome favours that one officer could bestow upon 
another, during the longTuiny months of last January 
and February.’ 

Captain Ferguson, when in command of, a small 
outlying party at Burgos, in 1812, was^taken prisoner, 
and conducted into France. He underwent some hard- 
ships on tliis occasion, but bore a light heart throu‘^i 
them all, and even contri’Ckid to pay a >iait tcPPayis. 
He was in an open fiacre in the street, when thcavord 
was given to miakc room for the Emperor, who wasi 
about to pass. His charioteer drew up at the side- 
pavement, and Ferguson prepared to get a view' of the 
great man. IIo had better, hqw'cvor, have kept out of 
the way. The eye of Napoleon waJ caught by some- 
ihing foreign and peculiar ^ his aspect, and as he 
slowly passed, he took a keen and suspicious look ofi 
the stranger. ‘II vous a fix6,’ quoth the driver, 
aa much as to say : ‘ You are done for.* If brief 
space, the English prisoner was in the presence of 
Fouche, chief of the police, who subjected him to a 
most searcliing examination. It was only througl# 
Napoleon’s veneration for the names of his father 
and granduncle— Joseph Black, the chemist — that liis 
frolic ended without unpleasant consequences. 

After the conclusion of tlie war, Scott felt very 
anxious to promote the interests of liis old frmnd, and 
through his exertions mainly, he was appointed 4cceper 
of the regalia of Scotland, with a salary, to wliich 
George IV. afterwards added knighthood. The affec- 
tions of ^otL are strikingly sliewii in Ferguson’s 
history. Ile^as anxious to induce the retired officer 
to come witllhis sisters and reside in the neighbour- 
hood AbbAsford ; and the only difficulty was as to 
* a house. At the distance of a couple of ^ilcs, there 


w^ a neat smkll estate, with h nfmsion upon it, which 
the laird was disposed to part with;^|^but'^e asked 
wh|it was thdught a>.high price-^j^ely, 

According to our recollection of narration, 

the two friends walked ovee one Saturday to Toftfield 
—for bo the place was called— and ente|ed into dis- 
cussion With the laird. After a brief conversation, 
Bceiiie^^ie proprietoi; stand firm, Scott agreed to take 
the estate at the money — a singularly offjiand way of 
transacting such a piece of business. Fergusdn felt 
real (‘onconi, and as they caife away said : • 

‘ Walter, I’m afrSid you’ve been rather rash here.’ 

‘No, no,’ replied Scott, ‘ don’t a word about 
it will just answer you and the ladies exactly; aud 
what although it he a long price, why I’ve only to spin 
a few' more of those old stones to make all right.* 

So Toftfield, under the new name of Huntly Bum, 
became tlie retreat of the old soldier, who from that time 
W'as almost daily in tlie company of his friend, and the 
confidant of all his literary doings. After a few years, 
Ferguson married a widow lady, w’liose nice# in dime 
became the wife of Scott’s son; a step by which tliq 
bonds of the tvfo Iriends were drawn, if possible, tighter, 

' Sir A^lam’a cheerful good-nature, his uncommon 
pow'ers, almost rivalling Scott's ow'n, of telling a^tory^ 
and his re.illy admirable gift of song, especially in the 
department of the old merry minstrelsy of Gotland 
(Johmc Cope, for instance, and Hame cam our Goodtnan 
at endeared hini*to the family circle at Abbots- 
ford, and insured his becoming a lasting image in the 
memory of e^ery visitor. Tho^ias Moore lias left a 
^strong tcatn lony of hi.> enjoyment of Sir Adam’s 
*^00101}% his i*j:oncs, and his Jacobite ditties. Wilkie, in 
l)ainting*tlK Abbotsford family in one group, put in 
Ferguson’s tall lank figure^nd droll countraan^i^^A 
a necessary appendage, aiiiT it chances tcHje^by ftlr 
the heJt part of the picture. It is notito be supposed 
that an} other man of th§ same amount of talent for 
liumour would h.ive been equally agreeable to *60011, 
even granting him to ha>o also been a school-com- 
panion. Tho^luimour of Ferguson was of the same 
Scottish t} pe w ith Scott's ow'n ; and all his ideas and 
stones had that smack of Scottish association which 
Sir Walter so intensely relished. Here lay the charm. 
It was a charns quite peculiar, ami wlbich none but 
a Scolsriian, and one of somewhat old faslmon. can 
entirely apiweciate. To the Great Magician of the- 
Border, it was one-half of the \er}^salt of life. 

On trying to recall some of the many Stories which 
Sir Adam hsed to J^ll, wc feel how impossible it is to 
comnuinicate in w riting any l^eyond the most inconsi- 
derable portivjn of the effect wdiicl^^lie gave them, so 
much were tliey indebtrd to voice, look, and shades of 
dh tion far too nice to bear tr«m8cription. Yet, in the 
hope of the rentier’s making largo allmfanccs, we shall 
make an attempt to arrest a few of them. 

Many } eais before the conclusion of the last century, 

I Dr i'erguson IraV^elle^ one day from Loudon to Rich- 
mond in a stago-co.ich, which at first contained no 
other passengers than a hale-looking old clergyman, of 
voliyinnon.s figufc, and with a red face and gurgUng 
unctuous Yoke. As they went aloug, they received an 
addition to ill e company, in the form of a small prim* 
old lady, with a very sharp perking voice, and who 
appeared to be a friend of the old clergyman. 

‘I hope, doctor, I sec you w'ell,’ quoth tho small 
prim lady with the sharp perking voice. 

‘I can’t complain,* responded the heavy fiit voiff, 
sclf-complacently. 

‘ Have you met many turkeys ^ and chines this 
Christmas, doctor ? ’ inquired the peaky voice. 

‘A good many — a good many,* were the few but 
expressive words of the other, like so many bloh^ in 
boiling tallowr. 

It was from this little bit of character that Scott 
conceived the idea of Dr Redgill in St jRtnian*s WtIL 
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Dr AJam Eerguson, 'wliile devoteilly attached to Dr made his way to Mr Home’s house, but learned at 
Robertson, an^ great admirer of his w'orks, found tlie door, tojiis great dismay, that the object of his 
reason to complak pf the manner in wliich lie conducted idolatry had gone on a jaunt to the Highlands. ‘ But 
him8elfinprivalfe\cietyHparticular}y at dinner-parties, ye may see Mrs Home, maybe,’ said the serving-mau. 
It was the worthy piincipal’s custom, as soon as the in pity for hjs evident distress. He caught at the idea, 
cloth had Iteen removed, to settlo liimself in his sent in his card, and was admitted to the presence of 

a very plain, old invalid lady, who sat wrapped up in 


chair, and throwing out a subject, coinmcnck lectur- 


ing upon it, to the destruction fof conversatio* and flannel, und^ was very deaf. The visitor conversed with 
the no smail w'carinesa of the company. By-way her as well ^.s her ileficient hearing permitted, and felt*' 
of^ giving liim a ('Iiock, Dr Ferguson took Iiis friend, a ^ood deaf disenchanted. They came upon the subject 
Dr Carlyle of Invercsk, into counsel ; and it was of the recent TVacc of Amiens. 

speedily arranged between them, 'that, immediately ‘ It will do a great deal of good, ma’amp, to the country.’ 


after dinner, Dr Cartyle should anticipate the ordinary 
lecture of Dr Kobertson, by commencing a long tirade, 


^ I daursay it will.’ 

‘Oh ye**, ma’aip ; we slVall now have*’ most foreign 


in an enthusiastic rfianner, on the virtues of an article thiiif;s cheaper, because commerce will not bo inter- 
then in the course of being puffed in newspaper rupted.’ ‘ 


advertisements— namely, patent mustard. Ferguson, 
in the mean time, had a private conversation w ith the 
principal, in which he took occasion to remark, that 
lie had lately begun to fear there was something w rong 


‘Div ye think it’ll mak’ ony difference in the price 
o’ intiniKjs 9 ’ said the poet’s wife, referring to the only 
article which now affected her comfort greatly. 

^ Tlie pilgrim could bear no more, but rushed from 


with Caiiylc’s mind: he was getting so addicted to tlic house, aiul* is supposed to have that night depafted 

i_ 1 ai • i... :i _ ai **...1. j ..i* t l . «. 


speak loudly in praise of trivial things— for example, 
he was unable for the present to eonvefse about any- 
thing but patent mustard ! Ihjhertson exprostsed liis 


by mail for tlie soutli, quite cured of liis extravagant 
feelings regarding the creator of Young Norval. 

We had the pleasure, a few' years ago, of accompany- 


c\}nceFn for the ease, but hoped it was only a passing ing Sir Adam on an exeiirsion in Peeblessbire, being 
whim. TJie dinner-party accordingly assembled at the last vi«iit he ever paid to that district, where ho 
Dr Ferguson’s, and Kobertson was about to commenee had spent man}' youthful }ears. It w'us most delight- 


as usual wdth one of his long-wdiided formal palavers, 
when all at once Dr Carlyle broke in : ‘This was,’ be 


fill to hear his raey recollections of the men and things 
tlierc sixty years back ; and in particular, to survey 


said, ‘an age most notable for its inventions and w itb him the ol^ manor-house at Kailyards, and listen 
discoveries. Human #ingeiniity was exlrted on the J to what be liad to tell of almost every room in it, and 
noblest and the meanest tbbigs, and om-n wdth theT every marked spot in its neighbourhood, in connection 


most admirable effects on the meanest. There was, for with some distinguished name, or some interesting 
instance, an article of a bumble kind which Irtid lately oeeurrenee. It is to bc^ remarked, that Dr Fergu.son’s 
jywa ^ydg rfully improved by a particular mode of first resfdenee in Peeblessbire was at Noidpatb Castle, 
preparation, and be, for Ins part, w'as inclined to say, wdiieb w'as tboii just aboilt to fall into its present balf- 
that patent vvfstard was the thing above all others ruinous slate. (,)n settling th'ere, be told his family 
w’hich gave a distinguishing %lory to this age. In the tliat it w'as bis desire that any of the respectable people 

first jfiace’- It is needless, liowcver, to pursue Ids of tlie iieighbourbood wlio called should be received 

discourse further. Suffice it, that Dr Kobertson sat with tlie utmosp, civility, so tbat they might remain on 
paralysed, and could not afteiwvards during the whole ple.'isaiit terms with all around them. Ere many days 
night tnuster power or spirits to utter more than an had elapsed, a neatly dressed gentleman-like little man 


occasional sentence. ^ was shcwui into Dr Ferguson’^ own room, and entered 

Mb John Home, autlior of the tragedy of Dtmfjlas^ easily into miscellaneous conversation. The bell for 
was an intinmte ft'ieiid of Dr FerguSon, and of him, their early family-dinner ringing at the time, the 
accordingly, 8ir Adam had many reininisceneos. When courteour professor invited liis visitor to join the family 
the poet lived in North Hanover Street* Edinburgh, in the dining-rA’om, wliieli he readily consented to do. 
he one day ’enter tailed at lunch the Lady Kandolph of The family, remembering their father’s injunction, of 
her day, the celebrated Mrs Siddons. Shc^was asked ci^irse received the unknown with all possible dis- 
what she would have to drihk, arid^liappened to men- tinctiofi’, anil a very lively' conversation ensued. Dr 
tion ‘a little porter.’ ‘Joliii,’ said Mr Home to Ids FergLson, liowever, expressed liis concern to see that 
serving-man, ‘you*’ll get Mrs S'^blons a little porter.’ fliis guest was eating very little— indeed, only making 
Then the conversation went on ns usual, .lohn Iiaving an appearance of eating— and he confessed his regret 


meanwhilo disappeared from tlie room 
ftere is .h 


* My dear, w] 


I went slice of bread. 


that they had so little variety of fare to offer him. 

‘Oh, doctor,’ said the «5tr.iiigcr, ‘never mind me: the 


I really think this young man will not suit us, my fact is, on I scarcely ever have any appetite.’ 


dear — he ’s so very stupid.’ 

After some fretting about Johi> thj/ delinquent sud- 


Not small w^as the sueprise, hut much greater the 
• amusement of the family, on tiiscovering that he of 


denly came in, followed by a stout short Highlander the stingy appetite was Robert Smith, the Peebles 


from the street, with a baldrick of ropes over his 
rfiouldcT, and u leaden^badgc on his hrfa.st. « 

^ ‘tiohn, wdiero have you been? You ’vi^ been much 


I butclu ,, and that the object of the visit was merely 
to bespeak Dr Ferguson’s custom ! 

Ilallyards, to vvhicli they afterw’ards went, was a 


wanted — w'liy did you leave the room ? I ’m very angry { timeh more out-of-the-way place, where they had 


with you ! 


scarcely any conversable neighbour but the minister. 


‘ Oh, sir,’ quoth John, ‘I’ve been out to get the little <Jne day, young Adam came unexpectedly from 
porter for the lady, and here’s the very least one I could Ediiiburgli, and found only a couple of his sisters at 
the stand.* Iionie. On puslnng a reconnoissance (one of our 

^Tllie mistake, the aspect of the little porter undoing friend’s (Hvourite phrases) into the larder, he discovered 
liis ropes, as for a job, at the door, and the puzzlement that tlie available materials of dinner were of a very 
of the ancient host^and his wife, were too much for meagre character — only a pickle trouts and a wheen 
Mrs Siddons, who went off into perfect shouts of craws. Things looked decidedly melancholy, when, 
laughter, and scarcely recovered tranquillity for half to the agreeable surprise of all, a leg ^ mutton was 
• handed in by a butcher’s boy from the to^. It looked 

f p this century, an enthusiastic Englishman like a special gift of I'rovidence; but the |uman means, 

maile^a pilgrimage to Edinburgh, for little other reason they liad no doubt, was an order of thenr father, now 
thna to see the author of the tragedy of Douglas, He out on one .of his long rambles. Under the care of 



Miss Bell, ue.y Isabella, wlio acted as housekeeper, the 
mutton was right soon revolving before #the kilchen- 
fire. In the midst of their pleasing anticipations, in 
came Archy Tod, the minister’s man, 

* Has tlierc been ony thing heard licr^ o’# a leg o’ 

mutton ? • * 

•Oh, ay,’ said Miss Bell; * one came here^a little ago, 
and it’s now preparing for dinner. Was the minister 
expecting such a thing ? ’ • 

‘Ay, he was expectin’t, and there’s to ne folk wi* 
him the day to gat it.’ • 

The lady at once saw how matters stood, and gave 
up the prize* with the bei|jb grace she could. Archy 
was soon seen striding down tlic water-side to the 
manse, with the spit bearing the 5 peat ovei^ his 
shoulder ! 

One of the young ladies, who used to amuse herself 
with verse-making, next day produced a song to the 
old tune of the Mucking of Ceordic's Byre ; of which 
Sir Adam could remember one verse — ^ • 

*T\vas never my father’s intf'ntion, 

NOr jot Miss Bell's desire, 

Tliat ever the minister’s mutton 

Should be put to the TI.rjards fire! ^ 

Sir Adam had fewer anecdotes of Scott than one 
M'ould have expected ; nor were they in general of a 
remarkable kind. One occurrence, which put himself 
into a ludicrous light, happened vlieri Sir Humphry 
Davy came on a visit to Abbotsford. J^’orguson having 
heard that Seott was out in the fields with a visitor.^ 
and having eoneluded, from some circumstances, that 
the stranger was his old naval acipiaintanee Lord John 
Hay, went out in search of them, and coning up in 
view on one side of the Kliymor’s Glen, while they were 
at the distance of a quartol' of a mile on (be other, 
immediately began to ‘pipe out a tissue of nautical 
phrases, with appropriate gesticulations, by way of a 
comical liail to liis friend. Scott stared at him, in 
appreliension of his having suddenly g<lic mad; and as 
for the philosopher, >\h() had never seen the merry 
knight before, he had no doubt on the point whatever. 
The affair stood a good ^leal of laughing that evening 
after dinner. 

Scott was never wanting in sometliing pleasant to 
say, even on the moat trivial occasions. Ojilmg one 
flay at Huntly Burn, soon after the sfttleinent of his 
friend in that house, and observing a tine honeysuckle 
in full blossom over the door, he congratulated Mfs 
Ferguson on its appearance. She remarked ^hat, it 
was the kind called trumpet honeysuckle, froih the 
form of the flower. ‘Wcel,’said Scott, ‘ye’ll never* 
come out o’ your ain door without a llonrish o’ 
trumpets.’ 

. On a gusty autumn day, S«ott and Ferguson went 
out n-coursing over tlic liigli groundS above Galashiels, 
and were like to be blown if their ponies. Goniing 
to a lonely farmhouse, in a .very exposed situation,* 
they tapped at the door, but could get no admission. 
Hearing at length a female voice within, Sii# Adam 
called out : 

* What ’8 come o’ a’ the men ? ’ 

*Ou, they’re a’ awa’ owre to Windydoors [a roaf 
place 80 named].’ 

* I think they micht ha’e been content wi’ their ain 
doors to-day,’ said Scott in his quiet droll way, as lie 
turned his pony’s head. 

Scott’s friend survived him upw^anls of twenty-two 
years, and remained in tolerable health and •vigour 
within a few weeks of his death. Till stnick with his 
mortal illness, he could enter into any cheerful scene, 
and even intrs the amusements of young people, with 
all his original sprightlincss and his endless powers of 
pleasing. Oye cannot well doubt that this sunniiiess 
of disposition had something to do with his attaining 
the a^e (rf eighty -four in such good condition of body. 


Ww he has gone, all who knew hinj ra^t fea that he 
leaves a great«blank : for where can now bo fbund any 
ons to talk of Hume, Smith, and from per- 

sonal association, of to express so vim the characteristic 
humour of old Scotland in England in story ? 

INDI^ AT HOME. 

On the 20tli of January 1854, the longest* ship in the 
world, the Uimalnyay left Southampton Dock for* Alex- 
andria; and we ari| further teld by the journalist, that 
L.140 was obtained, and devoted to a charitable purpose, 
by sixpenny-admissions to view ^is mountain upon 
English waves. • 

One is always glad to see curibsity at work in a 
healthy way ; because from infancy to age— from the 
child who breaks its toy to see Mbat it contains, to 
the elder who is tempted into a lecture-room of the 
Polytechnic to hear Dr Bachhofliher talk pleasantly 
I about the new electric-telegraph — increased knowledge 
is the result. People now begin to acknowlldge that 
perhaps tlie whole, tnformation is a good thing: 
and in this spirit we would bo glad to se# curiosity 
carried* a little fiirtlier--as, for instance, in this case 
of the Ilimalayd — and that some few, who paid* their 
sixpences to see ‘ the longest ship in the world,’ had 
been disposed to ask what sort of hind that was, on 
the half-way ocean -tii^ck, to which that long ship was 
about to transfer so many of our countrymen. 

AVo don’t ^flcct tables — nnnuTical tables, we mean. 
|Tlipy seem mere tiirning-tablesato us, that we grow 
giddy in eontemplation of.* AVc won’t talk of dates, com- 
mercial treaties, and other antique horrors, :is painful 
to think*of as that dnaidfiil ineehanical tiger at the 
India llou'^e. which, somehc^v or otlier, seeing 
to mix itself up with our earliest Asiatic notions. 
These things have* pa‘?sed away — we wi^h tlie tiger hail 
done so too -ami, meainfliile, India lias come home 
to us ; Btocni-powcr lias annihilated time and Space. 
We go from Sontliariqilon to Bombay, (he capital 
of AVestern India, as •'pA.'dily as from London to 
C’hamouiii ; and if the land of palms and mango-groves 
bo so near us in time, surely ^so it should draw nearer 
to bur hearts and consciences. • 

As to our heaAs, the matter is avnarisel. Scarcely 
a family in the United Kingdom that has ndt parted 
with some jfiung member of it, anxious to pluck the 
fruit of that tabled tree, said }f) bloom ’with gold 
niohnrs foy tlic benefit of cadets and writers, as the 
obliging tree of Hie Koran does with winter and 
Minimer drcs'^cs for true believers. And yet, who 
cared about the suniy land to wlii^ili the young ad- 
venturers passed ? A general idea prevailed, and does 
still pre\ail, that India is liot, and its people brown; 
that the Europeans are carried about iiHboxcs on men’s 
shoulders; that when C'liarlcs or Ilarrj’ dines, he eats 
euiTy, and drinks ])ale ale; that tiffin is the Indian 
word for luiiclic\i; /hat thatched houses are called 
bungalow s : and that our friends abroad don’t send 
liome half as many fans and shawds ns we expected. 
Ileae tlie popnllr idea of Indii^sends. AV'e appeal to 
the reader’s|tnU]ifulnoss : wvre ho waiting, now say, ^ 
in a dentist s consul ting- room, and the only means of * 
mental recreation lay between a work on India and 
the iSupp/cnniit of the Tvmgy would he not choosc the 
Supplement ? He w ould read, for the hundredth time, 
of the Earthinen or the ICsquimaux, of portable bri ck^ 
houses, of the Camberwell Scientific Institution—^ 
anything but India. How strange it is ! and yet with 
morbid sympathy we give a coppA* coin to a runaway 
Lascar sweeper, that we could not take the trouble to 
bestow on the poor, shivering, famine-pinched urchin, 
cast forth from the unspeakable miseries of a neigh- 
bouring lane. Here, however, is consistency; for, as 
Exeter Hall may bear witness, English benevolence is | 
essentially telescopic. As photographic pictures seem I 
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to gain attracJLive^ bc’auty of detail by being magnitfed 
on several thousand feet of canv^as, so human misery 
becomes attrac^>^ when well managed by a skilTiil 
artist, and we legits devils at a distance, without 
chance of disgust to ^’ur senses or suffering to our 
health. By^his means we are often deceived, commonly 
commit injustice, generally obtain wrong imp%'‘8sions. 
It may matter more or leas aCcording to th^ cha- 
racter, of the subject demanding our sympathy ; but 
Ve do hold that no subject is more worthy of our 
inquiry and sympathy f.ian the Characteristics and 
condition of that (jountry and its people, to Avhich, 
yeal by year, and month by month, so many from 
among us go forth^to spend the most energetic period 
of their Jives. The Jlimalaya carried out eighty- two 
passengers, to be landed at the several presidencies of 
Madras, Calcutta, and Bombay. Some in the militar}", 
some in the civil services, and this hut a bi-inonthl}'^ 
freight of human beings. All seemed to have friends 
to part from ; many, parents ; some, trials yet more 
bitter to^ndure. Still, how many of those who, when 
the bell rang and the band pl?I>Td, with^iincertain step, 
moistencM? eye, and trembling hand, made their v^ay 
back to tlic flagstones of the Dock, thought of India, 
6f hew it was ‘ at home * with us, or what were our 
duties there? 

We know that there is a solemn-looking building in 
Leadcnhall Street that is, in a jnystical and legendar}' 
way, somehow connected with India being kept in 
order ; and if we wanted a provision for^ a nephew or 
a son, we may have the man in the cocked-hat,^ 
who has charge of the slate behind the door — the 
record of the exits and entrances of the directors — 
we may have heard that it is ‘ a eourt-chiy,* as it 
wan|s anything; and so we may 
have come away with a vague idea that Indiij had a 
government, aAd tliat this government was, somehow 
or other, connected with a* very dismal vestibule, a 
man in a eocked-hat, and a slate. AVIiat that govern- 
ment is, what its acts have been, or how it works in 
producing justice or content among *tho governed, 
nobody is so eccentric as to inquire. There are people, 
too^ called * proprietors pf East India Stock,’ a list of 
whom may be seen in a sort of pamphlet — oiir own 
copy, coveret^ in c^rry-coloured papei^ possibly in eom- 
pliment^to the enclosed ; but who, of these four, three, 
two, or one voters ever consider it necessfiry to appear 
in a court,' oy studjrthe condition of India, that they 
may cast their votes on the side of justice ? If the 
subject goes further — if some truftful, simple-minded 
man rises in the House of Commons to speak of India, 
the members feel /in immediate Remand of their physi- 
cal nature for sherry and cutlets, and depart to seek 
them at their clubs. An energetic artist, seeing Iioav 
dioramas are ^sing up’ the fiu^opcah and American 
world, seta his palette for the hoi colouring of India 
but the public find that it is the moon-risings,, the 
hydro-oxygen effects of light, thqdisf^lring-views, thcy<! 
are interested in, not India. At the great Industrial 
Exhibition of ’51, there was an Indian department: 
tnuch gold, much ivifry, rich cmbmil^cries of cunning 
, work. People looked at them, and were ^sensible of a 
strong scent of sandal-wood ; but who cared to inquire ' 
tehtrt all this had been produced, when, or under what 
•circumstances? Who cared to know the fact, that for 
hundreds of years India lias been retrograding iVi its 
for want of fostering influence ? That looms, once 
capable of producing fabrics the most delicate, arc 
succeeded by those manufacturing materials of the 
coarsest kiad? That the iiower yet remaining is con- 
fined to or two cities on the north-west frontier of 
lodlSt art is yet fostered by Mohammedan expen- 
fiUHKiM and that roudi we saw is not the produce of 
at all, but of China and Central Asia ? 
there were strange little models, too, of Indian 
UllpUktiy; queer, ill-proportioned statuettes of clay; 


a man in a turban, riding on a rope, and driving a pair 
gF humpbaclied cattle. Wlio cared to know that this 
absurd effigy represented the agricultural peasant of the 
highlands of Western India? Or that, under tlie rule of 
the Malratfti native princes of his land, he brought his 
little buffaloes *to work over a smooth good road, and 
sang at his ^bour a charming pastoral song, not yet (fUitc 
forgotten; and that now his bullocks get crippled over 
tlie rocky /ays, and bis voice is sad, and bis family 
very poor ; and that he has abandoned his little bit of 
land, because fhe English collector levies such heavy 
taxes, and he was so much impoverished by the last 
famine — who cares for all, this, or feel^ that English 
peonlc ought to he interested, and are responsible for 
thexiondition pf tlie population of a vast empire, from 
wliich our sons and brothers hope to bring fortunes to 
spend at home ? And why sliould not these sons and 
brothers come home a little oftener ? Would India be 
worse governed because her young civilians refreshed 
♦♦lieir minds with practical political experience in 
Europe ; or hbr y*oiing soldiers be worse tacticians for 
an occasional ‘field-day’ at home? We think not; 
and wc liope that one good result of the sixpenny- 
admissions tcT the Himalaya may be to suggest more 
strongly, that the institution of a furlough, after ten 
yonra* service, is altogetlier out of character with tlie 
times we live in, and should become an idea obsolete 
with that of the old ‘ tea-wagons,’ as the good, tedious, 
fortune-making China traders were called in the olden 
time. Half a century ago, this point was pressed by 
writers on India — men in advance of their day. It' 
was urged on moral and political grounds, the facility 
of intercourse not then existing. Now, even for years, 
this lafjt ditfieulty has been removed ; and yet the 
heart of tlic ovei worked, climate-stricken servant of 
the Indian government lycarns still in vain for the 
enactment wliicV may enable'' him again to see his 
native shores, and the ‘old familiar faces,’ without a 
sacrifice of that which he lias passed years of exile 
to secure. * 

One of the marked characteristics of the day, is a 
tendency to shake the dry bones of antiquity, and see 
to what class they belong. ^AVe believe, that in all 
ages the world had good in it ; hut ixrcsume that the 
less men mixed with each other, or found out what 
niaterialL the human family were comiiosed of, and the 
less sympathy ttiey felt, the less good there was. We 
all see a great deal of each other in these times, and 
g|[y)d daily rises out of it. Our respect is certainly 
woikefiod towards our ancestors, and we even ques- 
tion ‘ihe prejudices bequeathed to ns as facts. A little 
• child has now its doubts of the heroic character of ‘ the 
Lion-hearted King,’ and is disposed to consider liim 
as only a better kind of savage, with most of the 
virtues of barbarians Icfc out of the account ; and that 
little child is in tlV(* way of wisdom if, with his growtii, 
lie goes not too far, nor ogsts out truth, because hC has 
! found falsehood. ^ 

Now the old notion about India has been, that ours 
is a tcnial government, and our empire is one of 
opinion. One is afraid of being tiresome in mentioning 
tlie times of Clive, Monro, and Hastings — the tiger is 
^on the foreground at once— but this idea was promul- 
gated ill their day, and people have not been at the 
trouble to replace it with a truer. Warren Has'tings , 
was told to hold India ; so he, in his paternal way, im- 
prisoned princes, hanged priests, seized family estates^ 
robbed princesses, and carried out liis instructions. 
Then made paternal treaties. The Indian princes 
were taught to see their valuer in a protective and com» 
mercial sense. It liappened now and then that the 
working of the system was not wholl}^ satisfkctory to 
the protected*; and somehow or other thoHreaty seemed 
getting obsolete to ^e protectors. Renrnstrance was 
resorted to by the weak ; and to prevent the chance 
of their progressing to their own injury, we, in our 
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paternal way, took possession of their country, and 
afforded residences to tlie rulers in salubrv)U8 hill«for|8, 
healthier than their own cities in the plains. Then, in 
a lesser way, when a poor peasant holding^ a village, 
bestowed on his ancestor for some good <^sed, was 
Obliged to sell it, to prevent its gettin|f into unworthy 
hands, the government always bought it ; at a very low 
pr,ice, it is true, because no bidders arosf ; still there 
could be no doubt of the value of such patirnal protec- 
tion. Amidst all this, we have satisfied our*con8cienres 
by sending out missionaries, to con vine® all men of the 
superiority of tWprofossed religion of the governing 
power. All |hese persons^ have zeal ; we hopo all of 
them have honesty. But zeal and honesty »re not 
enough Without knowledge. A class pf young %nen, 
natives of India, are to be met with by these mission- 
fWries, who wre learned mathematicians, subtle meta- 
physicians, well skilled in logic; not altogether firm in 
the old faiths, but willing to test all. They will sound 
the depths, however, with their own plumb-line ; and 
the half-educ^tcd missionary, knowing little of the 
history or opinions of the people he has come amongst, 
of their mental working, or of their prejudices of caste ; 
unall^lo to cope with them in argument, or 'to render him- 
self comprehensible in a new and very difficult langunge, 
falls back upon that class who in every country arc to 
be found — having all to gain, and nothing to lose by 
a change of opinion — and anon sounds forth a very 
imposing list of converts from the platforms of 
believing England. • 

From time to time we fall back upon that rusty old,( 
prop of ‘expediences;’ better than nothing, as we 
should fall ourselves to the ground without it. Expe- 
diency, however, in the sense in which it ^as been 
used, won’t 8er\'e us much longer ; but expediency, as 
a new idea, is perhaps the b^st that we can act upon. 

A great central power is now fusing, as it were, the 
hitherto unmalleable materials of Indian social life. 
The people are thinking for themselves ; working for 
themselves. They are beginning to inquire what they 
were in religion, in science, in literature, in art, in 
manu^icture, in social independence, and to ask why 
they are no longer th-is. They begin to doubt our 
paternal honesty. Our empire of opinion is a mero 
dissolving-view. Every Indian mail brings home some 
petition against justicial courts, or insupportable inter- 
ference in the arrangement of family atTairs. We have 
^ India at home 'now, in the shape of representatives 
of the three great classes of Indian society, all^app il- 
ing against the decisions of paternity. In certain 
of our higher social circles, may he met a ifindoo 
prince, a IMohammcdan noble, and Parsee merchants of 
wealth and distinction. We admire their turbans, and 
wonder at the magnificent costliness of their gold- 
embroidered robes ; but few bare inquire why the 
head aches under the turban, or the heart throbs under 
the robe. Not our militan* force, nor our empire of 
opinion, but the divisions of these thre^' classes of vsociap 
life in India have hitherto really been our strength ; 
soon common interest will make common causA 

It is time to recognise the new spirit— to inquire 
what India is, in her intelligence and her wants — to get 
rid of the old ideas of elephants and rajahs, and coiff 
rider it os a mighty empire in the throes of a new 
mental and social existence, full of materials for thought, 
and posseBsed of a rapidly growing internal power. It 
is time to show sympathy for the people of a land now 
drawn so near to our shores by modern science; to 
acquaint ourselves with their habits of thought and 
general condition; and to lead them to trust our good 
with, as thoJ-esult of knowledge, rather than tempt 
them to try ;.%wer alUancos. 

We do think that we should be wise to awake 
from our le^iargy as affects India; that, though late, 
might venture to bo just — might venture to shew^ 
political and social sympathy to her people ; and by our 


a^B' a\>road and at home, prove that we did nd so much 
desire to draiy the treasures of a -mlghly empire, as to 
recognise its internal powers, fost^ its half-forgotten 
learning^ and cherish its awakeping sibnse of universal 
rights. The heart of Indi^w||i then be ours, and the 
artisan jof England, learning from, ands in his turn 
teacliiiyy, the craftsman of the East, will in exchange 
for l\ie sixpences, paid to see 'many succeeding nauti^< 
wonders in advance of the Himalaya^ acquire extended 
views and an enlarged sympathy worth many sixpences; 
for the increased l|ve of his race will make him a wis^r ' 
and a better man. 


M A R E T I .M O. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

TOIiRK ULl GIOAIfTl. 

FoLLowiNa such of our friends as have been engaged 
in active adventure, we have for some time been 
compelled to leave poor Angela uncared for, Sn custody 
of the Black Band. It itas easier, too, to tell of manly 
exertion, bohf deeds, and persevering endeavour — of 
tlic cM5)losion of hoarded vengeance, the intrigues of 
mean souls, and tlic counter-intrigues of the bmutifhl 
and the good — than to record how that sweet lady 
battled in her own heart with despair, and every 
day found herself piyrer and stronger— more fitted to 
welcome good-fortune, and better prepared to meet 
disaster, if fueh were the will of Heaven. Much of 
,what tradition ventures to saiy on this score, is no 
doubt poetical interpretation. Bianca would have 
related her mental conflicts in words of fire, which 
might Ifhve circulated through every household in tte 
island ; but Angela suffereiji with the silent 
of a (Jomestic woman, who veils both her nome joys 
and her home sorrows fr(jp the public*gaze. We have 
no genuine materials, therefore, for the history of her 
heart during her captivity, though the scnfiments 
attributed tg her are no doubt in accordance with 
nature when developed in Its greatest purity. 

Mr Buck used often, in after-years, to relate the 
circumstances of that time suffering, mingling there- 
with some humorous touches now and then when hq 
thought he wSs becoming improperly sentimental. 
The position, indeed, appeared to him after few days 
of custom, •when fear wore off, rather comic than 
otherwise. f , 

‘I nc\qr felt nw nothingness so keenly,* he would 
say. ‘The black ^villains — black in heart as in name 
— would persist in looking upon me as a lady’s-maid. 
They even called m* iifws— one cf the rascalt being 
erudite enough to know that one word of English. 

T did not mind them, for I was certainly a qomfort to 
the poor lady-^Hcaven bless her ! Every evening they 
locked her in the hut with that horrid minx, Jeppo’s 
daughter, w'hoip they styled Lotta, for Carlotta, I 
suppose ; wdiitet *1 luas stowed away in a hole in the 
rock, a sort of dog-kennel, closed up by a great barrel, 
against which one of the Black Guards* — Mr Back 
intended this at a pun— Mennetf his brawny back as fio 
slept. I o'ice tried to steal away, quite in fun, for L 
would not have left the lady for the Mrorid ; but a 
ruffian grabbed mo by the ankle — I was lame for a 
day after— and shewed me a knife With a horrid broad 
bhade, the broadest I have ever seen. In the morning, 
they let me out, saying, with mincing accents: 
your lady w^ants you I ” Confound them 1 I had nearly 
a month’s beard on; my chin was like a hedgehog, 
TJie fact was, that poor Madame di Falco, who hated 
Lotta as much as she could hate anything, was never 
comfortable but when I was present. Eveiy evening 
she cried when I went away, and I had to thrusi^my 
fist into my eye, to prevent my crying too; but it 
really warmed my heart to see the smile with. which 
she greeted me in the morning. That was the only 
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time slie^ever lookecV cheerful, for we at onco begin amnesty for all past crimes. The viceroy had answered 
to talk ; 'and it*wA of no use my trying to tell stories through Hajf Ahmed, that so serious a request must of 
of Pompeii, and Herculaneum, and Vesuvius, and^so necessity be submitted to the government at Naples ; 
forth; not a bil.^Tlie burden was ever— Paolo and and scrupled not to say that this was a mere matter 


Walter, Paolo and Biai^^a, i^aolo and her father. 


of form,,for(irthat whatever he recommended would be 


‘ Oar life, however, was not uncheckered b^ excite- carried out. Il^d they been wise, this extreme con- 
T.. xi.„ mirao descensioo, coutrasting with the sinister rumours that 


ment. In the first place, Joppo’s conduct w^ 
. the outset very mysterious. He would come 


the now 


door of the lint, and ask permission to enter, quite in a 


:‘ension, cor 
r and tm*n 
augury^ b 


n reached them, would have appeared of 
but they could haydly believe th^t tbo 


gentlemanly way; whereas the others would thrust depositary of constituted authority could be less 
’ their heads in AVithout ceremony, (nd although they respectful of fatih than themselves. Besides, they AA'ere 
avoided speaking to Angela, involuntarily respecting now compelled to play the game *td' the last card ; 
her, 4 would nod an& grin at me, and call mo Miss, escape, as Ave have .said, Ava^s difficult, if i^ot impossible, 
lie Avould sit long in silence, looking at his prisoner ; should their capture l)e resolved on ; and the only 
then he would give some message from Bianca, or rainfart which they could really trust, was their 
else say in an abrupt manner : The puppet-sliow hostage. We iiccd not he surprised, therefore, if they 

t.z . _ • »> i 1 1 4-1. _ 4.1. ..4. TIT- 


goes wrong — they have pulled the wroii 


watched her Avilh the most jealous care; *30 that Mr 


This made me think him mad, and I told him so Buck was persuaded that any attempt at escape or 


one day in the civilest manner possible. 


rescue inii.st prove fat.al to lier. In this mood of mind 


said he; “half the absurd sights avo see in this life bo waited patiently for events ; now and then, it is true, 
may be dkplained in that Avay. Tlie Avrong string is breaking out 4111 v- peevish complaint, that an honest 
pulled. What a Avonderful * change could be made English gentleman, born within sound of Bow Bells, 
if the rigXt string could be put in the right hand ! ” should be kept in perpetual fear, not only of his own 
“In ITeaven's name,” cried I, “do so at onec if life, hut of that of the sweetest, gentlest, most beauti- 
you can ! We are dismal puppets noAv. l*erhaps ful lady he had ever seen, for wliose sake he consented 
you can change this tragedy into a comedy.” “ Not to undergo the greatest possible priA^ations, and even 
exactly.” replied he ; “ comedy and life are different to ansAA'cr to tlie degrading name of * 

things: the scale goes up on ope side, and down on When llaj-Ahined obtained information of the 
the other. Laughter is compensated by tears.” lie treacherous manner in Avhicli the government intended 
appeared to me a very cnigtnalie.'il geptloman, and to act, he did not tidl the Black Band all he kncAv; 
I was grieved to notiie that I had incurred his con-J heeause, as avc hav'c seen from his interview Avith 
tempt. He neA'cr deigned to ‘speak in a clear manner Bianca, he had by this time begun to understand 
to me; but sometimes Angela Avould look mildly at that he Avas eonipromiscd Aiitli the losing party, and 
— so mildly, that 1 thouglit she Avould (Ituaa' him thought^.of nothing but making his own house safe. 
dS^ir^aJus knees — and ^y, calling him by his name, IIoAvever, he told Jeppo privately to be on his guard, 
quite ^tly and Avinningly : “ Jeppo, if you knu^w any- alluding to vague reports, \m(l pretending rather to be 
thing that Avill *do us any g(^ud, 1 pray you tell it, and suspicious than yositively certain. The bandit chief, 
rny prayers shall reward you.” Then the old bandit on his part, Avas determined not to allow any violence 
would* seem troubled, and often remain silent, but to bo exercised against Angela, hut at the same time 
sometimes replied to this etiect : “ Tlio^ secret burns never contempKited hetra} ing his own comrades. What 
Avithin me, and it mn.st comb out sooner or later. 1 am he wished, it Avould seem, Avas to bring this adventure 
working in tlic dark. Do not question me; perliaps to a termination as peaceably as possible, and then to 


I am now doing you good"” ’ 

Here Mr Buck would digress a good deal ; but he 


quit that kind of life ; for Avliiyh his age, and an almost 
involuntary return to better sentiments, incapacitated 


alAA'ays came 'oacl6 to the point at fist, and related him. On the morning of the fifth of June, having 

in detail all the little incidents that diversified the avcU poii(Sere<l on his position, Avithout giving his men 

captivity of himself and Angela up to fi'ie fourth of reason to suppose that he had fresh cause of alarm, ho 

June. Half /if the Cllack Band constantly remained resolved to shift his quarters. Angela and Mr Buck 

lounging about the nvighbourliood of tlie l/ut, Avhilst A\vre in the hut together, talking as usual, Avhen Lotta 

the remainder Averc dispersed through the country as eaiwe ii\ and said : 

scouts and spies. Taao or three times an alarm Avas ‘ AM is ready. Come at once.’ 

raised ‘of the approach of soldiers' and a small troop of * The two prisoners*. at first imagined that they Avere 

dragoons did appear, indeed, on one occasion, riding about to be restored to liberty, and folloAved the girl 

along tlje banks of the stream below. Tliey bad, out upon the platform ; but tlie> soon understood tliat 


however, only misunderstood o 
being aware of the vicinity of 


orders anif passed without the Band was about t(/ march. F 
if the lihiek Band. From laden with bnegage, Avere at the out 


various sources it became known tly;t many, if not I Ic.-uling tlirough tin* iiiottntain ; lialf a dozen t>f the 
most, of the passes leading into *the«ntcrior of Sicily rmen Avere on horseback, and the others on foot; all 


ud was about Uf march. Four or five mules, 
itb bnegage, Avere at the entrance of the defile 
tlirough the Iiiottntain ; lialf a dozen t>f the 


had been reconnoitred by patrols ; but as they rode 


irmed to tho teeth, hut seemed sombre and 


away again, they did not ajipear vc^rv dangerous. The dowiu Hdt. A coui>lo of mules were ready for Lottu 
banditti knew that if 4^’ serious attemptHo capture them and Angola; and Jeppo himself* was mounted on a 


were made, it Ai'onld probably succeed. (Many of the 
peasantry in the neighbourhood, and all the chareoal- 


poAverful black horse. 

nVc must be moving,’ said ho gloomily. ‘Signor 


burners of the forest, were aAA'arc of their position, and Buck, assist tho lady to mount. Fear nothing, signora ; 
though popular opinion Avas rather favourable to them there is no reason why your cheeks should pale, 
than otherwise, a traitor was certain tube found. But Well, you are ready. On, my men, and look sharply ’ 
had generally been accustomed to impunity, and round, for wc may see sights when* wc come to tho 
took little pains to conceal their presence when in trees.’ f 

possession of a hoRtage. Tlio fact that after an attack The ‘'mounted men went first ; tlicn followed the 
had been planned, and publicly talked of, it should be mules ; then the two prisoners, Mr Buck on fodt ; and 
postponed '|o long, made them insolent and confident. Jeppo, with the remainder of the Band, brought up the 
Thedel4iy& giving a definite nnsAver to their preten- rear. They descended tho defile until tk^ reached tho 
Biofi%*f^^ed also easy of explanation. They had often plain, and then turning southward, soon ciSered a forest 
k^^dl^ners a month waiting for the ransom to be principally of ilex-trees, which covered a Jilly country, 
coUfljlSe^ ; now they had asked, in addition to a sum even on that bright day, with an almost impenetrid>lo 
of itfbd^y to be paid them as a private transaction, an shade. Mr Buck tried several times to ascertain frdm 
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J^ppo whither they were going, an^l wliat was the 
reason of this sudden move ; but he eithe; received 
answer at all, or answers so vague, that they left him 
as wise as ever. He therefore relapsed into silence, 
and faithfully kept at Angela’s stirrup, cheering her by 
his looks. 0 • 

The wife of Di Falco, we must not forget to mention, 
had by this time abandoned her boy’s at'ire, and was 
dressfiid in the striped gown of a Sicilian Jeasant-girl, 
over which she threw the sm/a which she lirfd procured 
from Katerina. She laid great stress o» this change in 
her appearance^ and maintained that it formed her 
excuse for no longer exhibiting that cheerful courage 
which had aistingiiished %cr whijp she w.i under 
Walter’s care. Then she had made it a point of hfnour 
to have, as far as*hcr delicate shape and* slender hgurc 
would allow, what Rosalind calls ‘ a swashing and a 
martial outside.’ Now she clain^eu a right to all the 
timidity of her sex', and felt bound to contribute 
nothing but prayers and resignation to the success of 
her cause. » 

After about two hours’ march, tlie party emerged 
from the forest, and came to the foot of a range of lulls, 
rising gradually towards a lofty mountain with a 
rugged summit, around which the bright rays of the 
sun seemed to glitter as around a stcepIc-towcr. They 
approadied it along a defile, lu'iv juid there made 
cheerful by trees, wliich hung over the now dri(*d-np 
bed of a winter torrent ; by degrees the path became 
steep and winding, and the horbcmer^ were compelled 
to dismount and scramble up, ilnving their animals^^ 
before them. I’rcscntly tliey reached tlie summit, “ 
which proved in reality to he a fiat table-land, 
covered with the ruins ot some old fortified town, of 
the fortunes of which even tradition does nou ])rotend 
to know anything. ’Phe people called the place Torre 
dei Giganti, or simply, I Giganti. , Near the centre 
of the ruins, indeed, rose a huge square tower, four 
stories of which appeared still from to be 

perfect, whilst the remains of a fifth iMindow at top, 
told that formerly tlie pile had been raised still liiglui. 

Tlie first care of Jeppo Mas to pi ice a couple of 
sentinels in commanding positions ; and then, liaving 
himself assisted Aiigeni to dismount, lie lude the 
prisoners follow him through a court, covered Avith 
huge blocks of stone, toAvards tlie toAver. # 

‘Here,’ said he, Avlieii they had Altered the vast 
yaAvning portal, ‘ is the guard-house ; and abo\T,’ he 
added, trying to smile, ‘is your dungeon.’ 

Tlie loAvcr chamber Avas like a cave, tor tliA'c A^ere 
no AAindows; but a staircase in the massi\e Avallilod to 
a large room in complete pn'servation, though quitf 
hare, Avith look-outs to the four quarters of the 
heavens. 

‘Here,’ proceeded Jeppo, the otlurs being too de- 
pressed to speak, ‘ one miglit IIa'c ^.’oinfortahly, it one 
had hope. ’Die roof aa ill k^p out all the ram -Hoods 
that can visit this island. Aoovo, you may Avalk aaIici^ 
you are weary, for the staircase goes to tlie top, and a 
sort of terrace is left. I ha\’^e often thought,’ added, 
looking significantly at Mr Ruck, ‘ that a brave man, 
with a sacred charge confided to him, might defend 
himself in the ruined room ovcrlicad, wheie there a» 
plenty of loose stonc.s, for an hour or so against any 


Tho next flight of stairs led them, after muel/ trpuble^ 
not to the third story, but to the very* summit of tlie 
huyding, where, hanging as it were from tho corner, 
was an open paved terrae^ or bSflcony, a few feet 
square. • ^ 

‘ No doubt,’ quoth Mr Buck/ who was beginning to 
get up a*little antiquarian excitement, ‘ this was of old 
the hpiy’s bower, as |hcy call it in romance. What a 
splendid vicAv ! Tlie horizon seems boundiess. Forest 
and hill and plain ; Avliy, if we were in the ^iropcr 
mood, wc could sp|nd hour^ gazing out. Look, there 
is a village not more than two miles oflT. This is the 
time to M'ish to ho a little bird.’ • ^ 

Angela tried to smile at her companion’s liveliness ; 
but she AA'as tliinking of the new difficulties in which 
this change of position had placed them. 

‘I begin to doubt Jeppo,’ said she. ‘Why has he 
taken us here ? It will be impossible for any friend to 
come near without being seen.’ 

‘'J’h.it is true,’ quoth Mr Ruck ; ‘ but you hoard what 
he said to me; and I SM^ear’— he was as gfod as his 
AAord — ‘tliat Mr Josepl# Buck is that very man he 
spoke of. If \here be a sign of rescue, ii^t a black 
villain.of them all shall come up these stairs AA’ith liis 
brains in his Jiead.’ , • 

To illustrate his meaning, lie seized a huge stone, 
and qiioiled it dov\'n. A scream came from below. 

‘ What arc you doing?’ cried the shrill angry voice 
of Lotta. ‘ Do >011 AA^ant to kill me ?’ 

‘ No, loA’Cj’^quutli Mr Buck, nuiking a comic grimace 
at Angela ; * but my foot slippej.’ 

We must now Ilmac Mie prisoners, and skipping a 
couple of days, return on the evening of the seventh 
d.iy of jho montli to the inlet of Sferacavallo. A 
smart vAind aahs hloAAing ^in the AA’cst, and Ujro 
three boats under full sail A\a*re coming looVifig 
vague*aiid sliadowy in tlie twilight, (ki the shore, out 
of sight of the village aa»* liave alundy mentioned, at 
the entrance of a narrow barren defile, a number of 
horsemoii, aaIio liad just ridden doiAn, Avere look- 
ing aiixiousl^' out. Anicipg tliom appeared Andrea 
CastchiiioAT, aaIu). AAdth two or tliree others, was 
elegantly dressed, but fully armed Avith guns, swords, 
and pistols. The others AAcl’e more roughly at Iked ; 
aiul had they liot been in such g^d company, some 
doubts might have been aAvakened as to theia honesty 
in the mmd#of any quiet citizen AA’ho should have met 
them HI tint place at such an^iour. lIoAA'ever, aa-^c 
liave no call to examine into their mo^ality. Those 
A\ho kno^' the iilernal diistory of Sicily during the 
last thirty years, AAill remember that in the hope, so 
often disappointed, tliat the people could be roused to 
a serious struggle for eonstitutio*nal liberty, many 
youths of all classes, from tho to\Am and from the 
country -urge^l by motives sometimes qmrcly patriotic, 
somelimes of ambition, sometimes merely acting from 
lo\e of adAcnture— had banded together, and lied 
thcmselA'cs by, Solemn oatlis to s». ize on CA cry oppor- 
tunity to annoy the represcntatiAcs of Naples when 
they could not injure tliem ; and tlius to keep Up by 
th.; contagious ^>ftbet of exami'ie a spirit of discontcut 
and opposition, Avhieh might one day serve their grand 
object. It il needle ss. lioAvever, to insist further on Hiek* 
general character. AVe must at anyrate be content 


attack But you will never have occasion to try.* ! thus to hint Iioav it anus possible to collect together a 

So saying, he left them abruptly. ' 

* He meant something by that,’ murmured Angela. 

* Perhaps so,’ quoth her companion. ‘ Let us, there- 
fore, study the geography of this place. *Wc have 
nothing else to do.’ 

They went up the staircase, which was in part 
ruined, so tjat Mr Buck had to give his hand to 
Angela more than once. Above, they found a similar 
room tq thC|pne they bad quitted, except that a portion 
of the ceilix^ was broken in, so that they could see up 
through the other stories of the tower to the blue sky. 


Iiarty sufficieiuly* careless of law', and yet sumoiently 
I respectable m motives, to do the rough service n^s- 
sary on tins occasion. All AA-aitcd with impatiencep^ 
the arriAMl of Luigi Spada, being led by their disposi- 
tions, as AAcll as llieir engagementiB, to act implieitly on 
liis advice. Andrea had prepared them for an attack 
on the Black Band; but, as he had foreseen, they 
AAOuld not undertake any thing Avithout the concurrence 
of their accustomed leader. • 

‘The villagers axe nearly all housed already,* said 
Andrea, * and no one seems to come our way.’ 
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* WhoViares?* quoth one of the roughest looking* of 
th6 party. ‘ Thert are not more than ^ve soldiers ou 
guard here, and Iho sight of a dozen patriots wq^ld 
keep five times thonumlv?r within doors.' 

* That felucca has slijjjviifa light,’ exclaimed another. 

* Look out the second and the third.’ ^ 

It was not quite dark, although the twili^t was 
nearly over; but a lantern was Iving twice mor^ over 
the bows oi the largest boat, and the patriots were 
quite fcertain that their friends were at hand. One of 
them dismounted, and r^n along (ho sandy point at 
the entrance of the inlet ; the felucca glided in, furling 
its fails ; he shouteh, and they ran directly on shore. 
In another moment Paolo, for the first time for a 
whole year, leaped Upon the Sicilian soil. Walter, and 
Luigi, and Julio, and the whole crew followed. 

‘ VVe must abandon our prize, hoys,* cried Giacomo. 
‘This is not n craft for men of our stamp, and the 
owners will not have forgotten her features. We are 
land-animals for the present.’ 

When U-he crew of the boat had joined the party of 
patriots, the whole number rtmounted to twenty-five. 
The taskfi therefore, which they had undertaken 
appeared easy, and all eagerly agreed to co-operate. 
R was only by degrees, however, that Andrea could 
explain his ])lans. Paolo — who seemed drunk with 
excitement and anxiety, altliougli he had learned from 
the marchese long before, and more fully from Walter 
during their voyage, the unhappy position of Angela— 
constantly interrupted him with quostioijs ; and when 
at' length the plan preposed by Haj-Ahmed was fully^ 
explained, wished to march at once. 

During the two days which had elapsed since Angela 
had been removed to the ruined castle, Ilaj-Aftmcd had 
nS^<faeen idle. He had cantrived to have an interview 
with JeppS alone; and although he did not ^arc to 
propose a distiftet plan of treachery, had sounded the 
dispositions of that rugged And half-repentant bandit. 
But the principles of a code witli which he was unac- 
quainted, warred with his schemes. Jeppo, as we know^, 
abhorred the savage rcsolve*jf his men to’shelter them- 
selves behind their hostage, and to make her answer, 
even with her life, for (heir safety ; hut he had not 
givdh up all hope that matters might he more pea(*eably 
arranged, anckcouU not bring his mirfd to believe th-it 
he was ^und to sacrifice his own comrades, whom, 
indeed, he had to a certain extent traificd to that 
ferocity, fol* (Jie sakt' of obtaining pardon and reward 
for himself, or even of averting a frightful crime. 
What he could do in his own propef character, he was 
resolved to do; and it is quite certain that he was 
ready to expose hjs own life to ^ave that of Angela, if 
it could be done by liard blow's and personal endeavour. 
But when the wily Tripoline vaguely suggested his 
plan, as if it hUd come from Biar "a, the old chieftain 
interrupted him with a burst of indignation. 

‘I will have no more blood on iry hands!’ said 
he. ‘These men are ruffians, ij yc^u null; hut what i 
am I? — what are you? Tell Bianca this; and tell 
her, too, that if she hears of a terrible accident, she 
will hear at the same*-imc that one w4io has disgraced 
her name is no more. Further than this \cannot go.' 

Haj-Ahmed, who had feared for a moment that 
Jeppo’s anger would turn against himself, aflected to 
approve of all this, and promised to make one more 
df^sperate effort to avert the wrath of the viceroy. Tie 
Jjl^ned, in this interview, the exact position and num- 
hefS of the Black Band ; and having secretly resolved 
that their destruction was now necessary to his own 
safety, and not carifig much for Angela, except in so 
far as h^, could make her rescue a claim upon the 
protection of the marchese, mounted the mule on which 
ho epme to the place of rendezvous, and instead 
of returning toward Palermo, rode to San Antonio, a 
small hamlet, situated at the point where the track 
from Sferacavallo joins the high-road to Trapani. On 


his way, in .a deep glen not far from the village, he 
npticed a pa^ty of some twenty or thirty soldiers, who 
had just arrived, and were engaged in bivouacking.- 
It was possible, indeed, that this was a- mere ordinary 
movemept ef troops; but Haj-Ahmed felt persuaded 
that the well-studied plan of the viceroy was receiving 
its execution, and that on all sides a cordon of armed 
men was gl^dually closing in round the mountainoua 
district wlij/e the Black Band was known to be. 

At San ''Antonio, Ilaj- Ahmed met Andrea, and 
without explakiing in what frame of mind he had 
found Jeppo, urged him to lose no tilno in collecting 
his party. We have seen that the young man obeyed 
implicitly. On parting, they promised to meet again 
at tK'C hamlet, the Arab undertaking to act as a guide 
to the ruined 'castle, and to betray* its inmates into 
the hands of the friends of Angela. 

It rained during the night that Succeeded the 
landing of the party from Marctimo; but the sandy 
/racks and roads absorbed the moisture, and the fields 
and forests scl'mqd fresher to the eye, whilst the air 
was cooler and more balmy. The sun was at its 
zenith, in a sky checkered by a few clouds, that 
sometimes collected in a menacing way, foreboding a 
storm, M'hcn a gentleman on horseback, followed by a 
servant, rode into the hamlet of San Antonio. Their , 
boasts were evidently wearied by a sharp morning’s 
work ; and although the gentleman seemed impatient 
to proceed at once to 3'alcrmo, he was compelled to 
agree to a shqrt time of rest. Otherwise, it was [ 
certain that they would break down on the road, said 
the people of the hamlet. Haj-Ahmed, accoutered like 
a mere Sicilian i)easant, was in the group, and was 
forward ^in giving his advice : he had recognised the 
Marchese Belmonte, although within a few days the 
fatigues and dangers, aiid^till more the terrible mental 
struggles the unhappy father ‘iiad undergone, seemed 
to have aged liim by years. He stood stooping at the 
door of the cottage, called by courtesy the albcrgo, 
like a man in iho last stage of some terrible disease. 

A hectic flush was on his cheek ; and he now and then 
coughed drily, and almost angrily, as if it surprised 
him that his iron eon6titutif.>n should at last shew 
signs of giving way. 

The Tripoline, after some time of reflection, came to 
his side. » 

* Signor Mardnese,’ said ho softly, ‘ can we speak a 
few words together ? ’ 

l^lle was recognised with surpriso, although, as wc 
ha\c Aiid, lie had changed his distinctive costume. 
The f.iarclie.*«e walkeil hastily towards a retired place. 

• ‘Why are you here? \Vliat is the nows? My 
daughter — is she still well? ’ 

‘ So far, yes,’ rejdied Haj-Ahmed, who, Iiowever, 
■went on to relate all that had passed in Palermo 
within the last fd^\ days, insisting especially on the 
fact that the viceroy, froni^notivos of personal jealousy, 
uin order to humiliate and crush the marchese, had 
issued orders that on that very day the Black Band 
should bbe attacked, no matter what became of their 
prisoners. 

‘Bylins time,’ said he, purposely exaggerating, ‘the 
Soldiers are already on their march ; it is perhaps too 
late to check them I ’ 

He added, however, that from what he Jiad learned, 
the party destined to act more immediately might 
still be in the neighbourhood. 

‘Do ypu see that lofty mountain? * he said, pointing 
to the 'peak crowned by the Torre dei Qiganti, which 
rose against the southern horizon. ‘ Your daughter is 
there. A strong party of spldicrs, collected during the 
night, is marching to storm it, whilst many regiments 
are distributed in an impassable cordon all round. 
Would you dare to despise the viceroy 0o far as to 
order the attack to be postponed — say for a few hours 
— say imtil nightfkll ? ' 
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Tho marchese staggered like a drunken man, and 
grasped at the air, as if feeling for support* » 

* Who commands the attacking party ? ’ he said. 

* Captain Albizi/ 

* He is a kinsman of mine. But of whaA value is a 

delay?’ ^ ‘ • 

* By one hour after nightfall, your daugl^ter will be 

rescued.* , 

Haj^Alimed rapidly related that Paolo Jmd Walter, 
with their friends, had passed, under his guidance, 
through an ungtjarded defile of the mo%ii tains during 
that night, and were waiting in a sure place of con- 
cealment, within an hour’s ^narch of the ruined castle. 
If they attempted to approach during tho da>, they 
would have to make a regular attack likp tlie sold/bry ; 
and thus the whole plan would be frustrated. 

* I must precede them, and lull all suspicion,’ he said. 

‘ But why’this separate action ? Cannot your people 

and the soldiers combine?’ 


but without that asperity of anger which had before 
made him migerabie. He no lon^r thought it would 
be^o very dreadful a thing if hiq daughter were to 
escape into tlie, arms of her hualAnd ) and tried at 
any rate to believe, tlmt in^a%r-years, provided they 
remained absent from his sight, he couldjthink of the 
‘event w^tliout any poignant grief. 

Accustomed to refect on the character of his own 
actions, tho marchese was surprised that the announce- 
ment in noway troubled him, that the leader 'of the 
party about to re|cuo Ang^a was Paolo himself. A 
short time before, the proposal made by Haj-Alimed, 
that he slioulcl act a subsidiary part on that day,»and 
be content to keep the soldiers hack whilst tho son of 
tho man he liad so long hated carried off his prize, 
would have provoked a strange access of indignation. 
Now lie did not look upon the matter in that light at 
all. The father alone was alive within him. He felt — 
somewhat too late, it is true — that it was liis duty first 
Haj-Ahmed shrugged his shoulders, and shook hit | to free Angela, and then to debate what should be tho 
head, not deigning to explain that ta4ing part with manner of her life. t ♦ 


one section of the free spirits of Sicily against another, 
he was only incurring a moment’s danger whilst earning 
perhaps a permanent reward ; but that to act Aiith the 
soldiery would expose him certainly to perish in a few 
days by some enthusiastic assassin’s knife. IIo could 
not in his own mind understand or appreciate the 
difference, hut he knew of it as of a fact, with which lie 
had become acquainted in the way of business. The 
marchese understood that the Tripoliae must have liis 
own way, or be unserviceable. Tic therefore agreed 
despising all official rules, to ride after the party 
commanded by Captain Albizi, if it had already 
begun to move, and use his personal intluence^o clicck 
the attack. Tho Ilaj saw him depart on his lamed 
horse, and rubbed his hands' murmuring : 

*■ Shall I not, indeed, deserve a reward ? What could 
these hot-brained fools, who understand nothing but 
hard knocks, have done without me ? ’ 

Then he mounted his sleek mule, ^nd rode away 
towards the place where he had appointed to meet 
his accomplices. Some soldiers, who pretended to bo 
loimging amidst the tries near the path ho follow'ed, 
seemed inclined to stop him, but he looked so pious 
and inoffensive that tliey refrained. Winding along 
a thickly wooded slope, he obtained ^ght ot* the glen 
where he had already seen the party of Captain Albizi. 
They were still there, and greatly increased in numbers. 
A person in plain clothes, who rode rapidly, up, 4ic 
recognised as the marchese. Having convinceahinfself 
^ that his suggestions had been so far followed, tlfc Haj 
plied his heels, and was soon fiir on the way to the 
Torre dei Giganti. 

Many changes had taken place in tlie thoughts of 
the Marcliese Belmonte since the pight when M'c last 
left him on, the Island of Marctimo. Altliough no ikmv 
light had as yet been throw? on his past history, and 
he had no reason at all to suppose that the aim of hi# 
hatred had been misdirected, yet since Paolo had been 
rescued, under circumstances so irritating to Ins self- 
love, he seemed as if he had been relieved of a burden. 
Instead of blaming the commandant — when reflection 
had calmed him — he spoke of tho event as a matter 
of course, and promised that it sliould lead to no 
evil consequences. When Justo endeavoured to obtain 
a private interview, in order to plead his own cause, 
and betray the secret of the correspondence that liad 
taken place with the unknown count, lie v»ig rudely 
repulsed ; and thought it wise, as lie was not watched, 
to escape from the island, and hide until the storm 
blew over, pie marchese, therefore, parted from tlie 
commandant on good terms, and returned to Sicily ; 
not, it 19 true, with the settled purpose of forgiving 
Paolo and jbining him in happiness to Angela — that 
was impossible as long as the form of Speranza 
demanding vengeance remained present to his mind — 


It was in .'^spirit of ^itoncment, therefore, that he 
acted, when urging liis tired horse into the glen, where 
the party of soldiers were getting ready to march, he 
called out to Captain Albizi to stay. The •young 
oflicer listened to him with surprise. He had been 
told that tho expedition had been planned with the 
knowledge of the n^rchese ; and had already very 
freely evpresscd his disapprobation of so unnatural a 
father. But*lie had received positive orders, 
rip ‘ Here they are in writing,’ h# said ; * I am to attack 
the banditti this afternodn, without fail. No pretence, 
it is expressly said, must withhold me. What can I 
do ? ’ ^ 

' I will answer for you, rag cousin, to the viyerej ^^iTd 
the kigg,’ said the marchese. 

The captain bowed, aijd remained kilent. He was 
ambitious, and had heard that his noble relative’s influ- 
ence was oil tlie wane. According to all militar# rules, 
moreover, to^ grant liis request — which was no other 
than to disobey positive ofdcrs — w'ould subject Jiim to 
degradation from bis rank. The marcliese urged his 
point eagerly, begging and j^oniising. He spoke more 
fully than bis pride would otlierwise have allowed*him 
to do, because fie felt that even rifinutes gained were 
valuable. His words fell like water-drops on*a granite 
rock. • 

*1 cannot so sin against disclpUne,’^af length ex- 
claimed Cnptain Albizi, perceiving that time was 
pittsiiig, and that iiis men, quite ready to march, were 
waiting his orders. ‘Let us move on together; and 
something may happai on the way.l 

Albizi leaped into his saddle, and raised his sword, 
and a dozen dragoons, forming the vanguard of the 
party, went a/ a} prancing beneath tRe trees. Forty 
or fifty foot-soldiers followed at a brisk pace. The 
man hese rode \y tlie side of the captain, still entreat- 
ing liim to deliberately. Five or six horsemen 

brought up the rear. 

It vv as now more than two hours past noon ; and the 
Totre dei (^ga?li was at least ^hree hours distant Ibr 
a party of tftat kind. The marchese, tlierefore, did not J 
give up the hope that some accident might delay their 
advance. What lie chiefly feared was, that news of 
their approach should precede them, and that the 
Black Ikind, driven to desperation, should at oncoipeSa 
petrate the crime they liad threatened, and then dis^^gj^ 
to sock safety in flight. Time seemed to move with 
fearful rapidity. They passed^ through woods, and 
down valleys, and over hills, the* tower now and then 
appearing in the distance — now to the left, now to the 
right, as tlie road wound. Already more than half the 
ground had been traversed, when an unusual darlspess 
overspread the country. The skj- had become covered 
witl^ clouds, which rapidly thickened and sank towards 
the earth. Now and then a rumbling sotind appeared 


to go Toiuid the horijtm ; then there was, as it were, a friends are engaged perhaps in an unnecessary 
stream of lightning, that filled the wh^le forest with cpnflict ; and tragedy we would avoid is being 
a lurid light ; and then a crash, as if a mighty ma^Jblc accomplished. Hark I What was that ?■* 
dome had cracked overhead. Involuntarily, both A death-like lull, disturbed only by the pattering of 
men and horses slackened their pace; the atmo- the raiij. on the leaves; had succeeded a prolonged 
sphere weired Iieavily on them; they questioned the thunder-clap. •The sound that had attracted Bianca’S 
heavens with their eyes. Flash succeeded * to flash attention was not the re-awakening of the voice of the 
— rpar to roar. At length the avind began ft) howl elements; fk was a sharp succession of reports, melted 


over the country, and the branches of the trees dashed I gradually 


together, and clanged as if tliey bad been of iron. 


The attack on the tower had 


begun jusf at the very moment when it was rendered 


' ‘This is a good sign,’ cried Alh^zi to his men, who needless. t 

had halted without the word of command. ‘Wlienthc ‘Form, soldiers; and mareli ! ’ Shouted Albizi. 
wind rises, the thuifiJer-cloud moves away. We shall ‘Dragoons, follow me.’ ^ 

be drenched presently. On, then ; wc shall have warm The mounted soldiers galloped forward after their 
work before sun-down.’ ofRctr, and soon began to ascend a vast slope, which in 

‘ Do you not think,’ said the marcheso hoarsely, that direction ‘led up towards the tower. The raarchese 


‘that this storm is hurled across your path as a 
warning to stay ? ’ 

Albizi tried to repress a sceptical smile, but failing, 


took Antonio’s horse, and followed with Bianca. They 
soon got ahead of the footmen. It was now quite night; 
but their accustomed eyes could make out the outline 


turned away. Having reflected a moment, lie said very f>f the hill they were ascending, and the huge form of 


sincerely f 


the tower. A‘'wiipl rushing against their faces brouglit 


‘Believe me, if an hour’s dfclay can do you any good still the sound of desultory firing to them, mingled 
— which I cannot understand — we have already granted now and then with furious shouts. The Black Band, 
it to you; and I do not regret it. We shall imt conic taken hy surprise, wore defending themselves with the 


to close quarters before tlie iiiglit.’ 

The raarcliesc was somewhat cheered hy these 
words; and although liis horse stumbled, and often 
tried to lag, pressed forward to tlic head of the column. 
'Ihcy were moving througli a vast forest, stretching 
over a level country to the foot of the raqge of hills on 


desperation of doomed men. 


THK MONTH: 


s c I E N a K 


the summit of which 'iorre dei (jigaiiti stands, andg< Ttii-. vse.ssion at the Boyal Institution was opened, ns 
even up the first slopes. [*iiey were not now more j usual, hy Mr Faraday with a lecture olueidating still 
than a mile from their destination. Uhe rain had, more the science of eleetricitv and nmgiictisin — a 


indeed, begun to fall in torrents; hut the lft;htning- 
ffitehes and thunder-clapa continued almost \\ithout 
intermissmh. Now and tnen, through a hreak^ in the 
trees, they could see the tall form of the tower standing 
out in hold relief against tlit' clouds, and illumined hy 
a succession of blue gleams. 'J’lie tNwlight liad begun, 
and a dark tempestuous night was threatened. 


more tlie science of electricity and magnetism — a 
hraiicli ^f natural philosophy wliicli he has investigated 
for many years witli signal success, as demonstrated 
hy liis hnllianl discoi ei^es. The (‘hief point put 
forward on this oc casion was, tliat the llieoricg of force 
- of gra\itation- geiKTsilly accepted since the days 
of Ne^^ton, amU erelong Inne to undergo great and 
material modiflealions. Mr Faraday entertains the 


Iwo figures on iiorsehiek came riding into the notion —a very old one — th.at gravity is not simply a 
glade along, which liie party were marching, and property inherent in matter, acting ‘inversely as the 
turning sharp round, galoped in the direction of the square of the distance butth^t it is a subtile clement, 
tower. The dragoons instantly gave cliase; and the pervading .nil space, and endowed probably with a 
marchesG, wh^sc huast refused to quicken its steps, in duality of j)uwer, such as is e.xliibitcd by electricity 
vain CB.l{ed them to refrain, not knowing why, hut .nnd iiiaghetism. Ai‘(*ordiiig to this view’^, gravity may 
suspecting that tliese riders who tlius c<Aifronted the he nothing inon^ tlian an electric or magnetic function 
storm must ,be labouring in his d.'iughtor’a cause, in perpetual activity. Tliose who have watched the 
rresontly the soldiers came hack with couple of Ie<irncd professor’s progress for tlio past few ycar.s, 
prisoners Bianca and Antonio, ftie servant of the know' fnat he h.xs been 1( iiding towards iliis result. 


Castelnuoves. We think, however, tint although the th 0013^ of the law- s 

‘What news of piy child ? — wl^at news of iny child?’ ‘of force ma3' come to be modilietl, gravity will scarcely 
cried the marcliese, not wasting time in vain greeting, he found resolvable into any kiu-f of matter, however 
‘You can save her! We can save her!’ exclaimed attenii.ated ; hut we m.av' expect astronomers, observant 
Bianca full of Joy. ‘The viceroy liedvthis morning; as they now .nre of solar phenomenn, to coutribiite 
you are second in authorit}*' in hicily, and succeed explanatory evidenVo on this imjiortant subject, 
him till the king’s plea-sure he kuywii. Stop Xhe J^r 'landau, too, ha.s lec-^nircd at the same Institution, 
advance of the soldiers, and Iqt itjc go to avert a ^nd before the Itoyal Society, on the ‘Nature of the ' 
greater danger.’ Force hy w-hich Bodies are rei»elled from tlie Poles of 

‘ You hear this? ’ said the marcheso to Albizi, assiim- a Magaet,’ a subject on wdiicli much difference of 
ivig an air of authority^ h a opinion exists— German, Italian, and British magneti- 


greater danger. Force hy w-hich Bodies are rei»elled from tlie Poles of 

‘ You hear this? ’ said the marcheso to Albizi, assiiin- a Magaet,’ a subject on w-liicli much difference of 
ivig an air of authority^ h a opinion exists— German, Italian, and British magneti- 

‘It may be true,’ replied the young ojoccr emhar- cians have each his own way of explaining it. The 
rassed ; ‘ but it may be false. I do not know this lady ; Miifercnce of opinion arises, perliaps, more from the 


and my orders ’ 


essential difficulties of the question, and the diverse 


‘Soldiers, obey the viceroy!’ cried Bianc.!. to the behaviour of the substances experimented on, than 
^fla^nished men, who had broken their ranks, and from any real difference in the phenomena. Could 
i^cnwded round, listening to this strange dialogue, the philosophers w'ork together in the same laboratory', 
Inspirited hy tlie rain and by fatigue, .they no longer they wopld doubtless como to the same conclusions, 
felt any inartial emotions, and would gladly have A bar df bismuth, for example, suspended between the 
r^eived orderfl to stok lodgings in some neighbouring poles of a magnet, takes up an east and west position — 
village. Albizi, who believed that Bianca was playing the reverse of that of an iron bar similarly suspended : 
a p^, determined to temporise. hut if you subject that same bar of biftnuth ta great 

can advance slowly,’ lie said; ‘and, if advisable, pressure, it will then behave os the iron does. Until 
truce. Myr duty will be accomplished all such phenomena are thoroughly obserfod, no sktia** 


ronpy the tower this niglit.’ 


factory explanation can be arrived at ; nor can those 


But whilst we tarry here, cried Bianca, ' our j who are examining the magnetism of rocks, properly 
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estimate the difiTerent magnetic condition of strata as 
hfiected by pressure. Obscure as the subject is, it has 
MOW a fair chance of being clcarcd^iip; fof at no4imb 
nave the means of rescaroli been so ample and excel- 
lent, or the ^irit to use them so intc|ligent and 
persevering. • • 

Stockholm is now coni\e(^cd with the system of 
European telegraphs, by a wire sunk acrosr the Sound 
from Copenhagen — an important connection, Considering 
the present aspect of political aifairs. Arrangements 
are likewise being made for getting pron|i)t intelligence 
from the Crimejk A submarine cable is to be laid 
from Varna to Tlalaklava. Messrs New all have twisted 
tlie 400 miles^f wire ncceJSary for the purpose hicc 
tlio 16th of December, and the whole* is now on byard 
a steamer on its way to the Black Sea. • This accom- 
plished, and the service of couriers established from 
Varna to Sepilin, wc shall get new:, fiom the Allied 
camp in about three days. An absurd btatement has 
got abroad, that by the use of an appar.itiis invented 
by Mr Frisclien, of ITano\er, any luirnbci’ of niessages*| 
may be sent from either crnl of the lifle at one and the 
same time, without interference ; each to arrive clear 
and distinct! 'VVe bear from Biedniont, that Signor 
Borrelli is testing a contiivance— a railway-telegraph, 
which, connected wdth a train, sfgnals its progress and 
position to the trains in advance and in tlic lear. 

Want of light, often a detriment to diving operations, 
is now likely to bo remedied by a happy application of 
the electric-Iiglit. The apparatus, ior use under water, 
consists of a glass cylinder, fitted witlfa lens emitting 
parallel rays, and inside with the requisite appliances; 
the w'liolo hermetically closed, and of sufht iont strength 
to bear the pressure at a dejith of ‘200 feet. It is not 
heavy, and can be easily earned in the band fi(>m place 
to plaeo, without disturbing its connection hy w'lres 
with the battery. When it Is to be lighted, the diver 
turns a line screw', wdiich brings the coke points near 
rach other ; they immediately become incandescent, 
and give out for two hours a steady jigbt, pow'crtul 
enough to illuminate a circle of forty feet r.idius. One 
of the public baths on the Seine is illurnin'itcd b}' a 
light fixed thirty feet above the w'ator, in connection | 
with DeleuiTs apparatift — a Fresnel lens ; and the ' 
effect is such, that a sw'immcr can be seen ten feet 
below' the surfacd. The eleetric-light has been used 
also at the w’orks of the new Westminster Bridge ; and 
we hear that the new bridge at Chelsea is to be lighted 
by similar means. 

The Photograpliic Society’s K\1ubition, now ondn 
near Trafalgar Siinare, is the bc&t that 1ms yet||JbV*n 
seen in tins country, .and w’orthily does it sustain tlie,| 
reputation of British photographers. Wliole pages of 
description would be required to do justice to it ; but wc 
can notice only a few of the lyore prominent subjects. 
Among these arc portraits, life-size, without distortion ; 
highly magnified images of iyscet structure, as slicwn 
by the oxy-liydrogen microscope; similar images ofj 
botanical specimens, valuable fur permanent reference,'^ 
and for educational purposes ; stereoscopic pictures on 
glass, of wonderful beauty ; images of clouds, sliew'ing 
remarkable improvement in that difficult branch of the 
art ; and, last, Mr Fenton’s landscapes— views in Whurf^ 
dale — which are a real triumph of photography. To 
exceed the fidelity and beauty with which the distances 
are represented, and the aerial perspective preserved, 
would seem to be scarcely possible. Our photo- 
gn'uphors will be able to take honourable rank in the 
forthcoming Exhibition at Paris. The value# yf albu- 
menised glass is more and more recognised. Mr 
Mayall shows that the best albumen ffir practical 
purposes is Ihtt of hen’s eggs. It is easily procurable ; 
but the eggs snould be fresh, not more than five days 
old ; and country eggs aro preferable to those laid in 
towns. Hero aro hints which amateurs will do well to 
l>rofit by. Mr Vogel, writing from Venice, suggests 


thnj: by communicating a steaef^ono to a glass-plate, 
it might be possible to print photographically the figure 
of sound. • 

Mr Gardiner, gov.ernor of Bristol ^^il, continues his 
photographs of culprits ; amj Bag devised a process by 
which he can take an instantaneous likeness unknown 
to his canHive, and with good service to flie cause of 
justice. A man, for instance, is sent in, whom the 
governor suspects to*be an old offender; he takesTiis 
portrait, sends a copy to the other jails of the district, 
and in most cases |i:ets such particulars in return ag 
enables him to award llic jffoper measure of punish- 
ment. If this practice w'crc geiynilly adopted, we 
should in time get the ‘true effigies’ of our wfiole 
criminal population, and migfit find the result to be a 
clieck on crime. 

A meeting has been held at Manchester, to form an 
Association for the Prevention of Ihihr Pxplosions^fK 
public rc(‘Ognition of the fact that siicli explosions are 
prevcntible. Let the employers of steam look to it! 

In some of the large factories, too, a snioke-c^nsumiiig 
method has been adopt(*J ; namely, a double furnace, 

80 constructed 4;hat all the smoke and vapours arising 
from the firat file .'iro entirely consumed fn passing 
tlirougli tlie second. The same metlioil has been suc- 
cessfully tried in Franee. We may add, that^a’stovc 
for heating or cooking, to burn tallow, lias been manu- 
factured for Pri(‘c’s J’atent Candle Company, with a 
view' to its mtroductio* into the Crimea. 

Something is being done at Bristol in the way of a 
new mode of propulsion for steamers. Float-boards, 
^vhicli have a vertical ami borizoiital motion, are fitted 
inshlb a chamber in the stern of the vessel, where there 
is scarce^ a possibility of their being injured, and kept 
in motion by maeliimry, of w'liieli an endless railway 
forms part. Mr Tucker, of the same city, .proposw 
a ‘saffty poop' for ships, to be ma(le of iron, and 
attached in sneh a way as to be readily detached in 
case of emergency, w hen it w oiild becoriK' a life^iift — 
the iloors siTving as rudders — large enough to save all 
on hoaril, an*l to be towijd by the boats. Another 
success h Ls been achieved for steam-navigation in the 
building ot the T(uht(//i<ty a steamer w’itli four paddles, 
for traffic on the Danube. #f forty horse-power, ^iid 
large enough to^carry a considerable number of pas- 
sengers, this vessel draw's only 12* iniBics qf water, 
and will tliq^ be able to pass the dreaded shallows of 
tlie Iron Gate at all seasons. , 

I^ieutenant Maury, of the Observatory at Washing- 
ton, has dmw n up %j>lan fur the safer navigation of the 
Atlantic, in which two routes arc recommended, tlie 
principle being that adopted by coachmen on land — 
passing an npproachiifg vehicle on •a given side. He 
leaves sailing-ships undisturbed, as the prevalent winds 
compel them to lake widely dilferent rentes in going to 
or returning ffom America. But for steamers from 
England, he suggests a route running sixty miles to the 
soifth of Cape Wice, shaving Sable Island, and so on to 
Sandy Hook. /Hftni-fting to England, to make for the 
offing of Cape (’Icar, which v\ouId he to follow a lino 
one bun Ired miles south of tln^ outward-bound route. 
Mionld the fchcnie come to be generally recognised ana 
acted on, tire chances of collision W'ill be materially ^ 
lessened. 

It m.ay be noted here, that a work is now going on, 
sanctioned by the Neapolitan governmefit in 1852, ns 
important in some respects as the drainage 
Lake of Haarlem. About half-way between KfiRMy 
and Naples, in a basin of the Apennines, lies a large 
expanse of water, known as La1(c Fucino. The soil 
.nround it is extremely fertile, but liable to be flooded — 
the differences of level varying, according to season, 
from twenty to forty feet. Besides swamp and drowned 
land, tliere are the ruins of three ancient cities schie- 
vvhcie beneath the waves; and antiquaries, not less 
than agriculturists, arc watching for the result of the 
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schemo for tlie draii^ge of tho lake. The works ^re 
taken irt hondi, by a company who are to have them 
completed in eiglit years, when 33,00€ acres of the 
most fertile land^^'in Italy will be laid dry, and^the 
whole of a large district Arjieliorated. The undertaking 
was first talked aboul^^iii the days of Julius Caesar; 
next ClauAus attempted it, and employed 30,000 
men for eleven years in driving a tunnel through the 
mountains, wliicli answered its purpose for a time, but 
BubseQuently became choked by neglect. This tunnel 
is now to be greatly enlarged, and provided with sluices 
fo regulate the flow of tlit water, us the carrying out 
.• of such a work in Ruly to be regarded as a symptom 
of returning vigour? 

The Society of Arts 'has another addition to its 
industrial pathology, in the form of a Report, signed by 
competent authorities, on trades injurious to the eyes. 
Wo cannot do more than glance at the contents of this 
important document, in which, among causes of injury, 
overwork is stated to be highly fatal, while work 
within proper limits is beneficial. Flickering lights 
are injuAous ; the light sliould fall on tlie work, not 
on the eye, hence the utility of shadcis and screens. 
Bress-maKers should avoid seving black by candle- 
light; the consequent strain on tho sight bein'g more 
Hurtful Ilian is supposed. Slioe-hindors and hoot-chibcrs 
^ suffer from the same cause. Smoking a short pipe is 
also injurious to the eye. The Repoi't mentions further, 
tliat in some factories an eye-Jonche has been fitted 
for tlio use of the operatives. It consists of a cistern, 
at some distance above the floor, filled with water, a 
pipe descending from^lt with the lover end, to whiclii 
a tap is fitted, bent iipNvarns. Any one wishing to 
refresh his eye, or cleanse it from dust, holds the organ 
qvor the orifice of tho tube, turns the tap, tVie water 
** sitings ^ as from a fotntain, and the oi)cration is 
clfectually performed. * < 

Another subject which ha^ occupied the attention of 
the Society, is peat-charcoal— its value and utility. Mr 
LongAaid read a paper thereupon, and converted saw- 
dust into charcoal before the eyes of ^he members, 
lie dwelt on the fact that Viiiglish iron, being smelted 
with coal, is not convertible into steel of so good a 
quality as is the iron wt' get from Sweden, wliieh is 
smelted with charcoal : hence our large importations of 
Swedish iron.® BiA‘ although wc have no inexhaustible 
forests tb char, we have the hogs of Ireland, 3,000,000 
acres, in some places thirty feet thick, containing mure 
than G, 000,1)00,000 tins; the value of wliicb, when con- 
verted into peat-charcoal, w ould be ynormousi There is 
a company already at work on tlie Bog of Allen, who 
produce about 1000 tons of charcoal a year; but 
measures must be i^aken on a riHLcli larger scale before 
this useful substance w ill bo available, as it might be, 
for commercial, agricultural, and sanitary purposes. 
Apropos of these last: it is 8ati«<! ctor) to know that 
ten tons of peat-charcoal have been sent out fur the 
use of the hospital at Scutari. A 

Tlie Horticultural Society, looking* bc^yond the pre- 
sent environment of frost and snow^ lAs determined 
to hold its first flower-show in May at Gore House, 
Kensington, instead of at Chiswick ; Knd/it has c6me 
the resolution, to pay greater attention than in 
times past to improvements in matters liorticultural — 
to real practical objects, not mere dilettanteism. If this 
resolve be faithfully carried out, the Society will soon 
a position to open new resources in the shape of 
«^(g^tables and plants useful as food or in manufac- 
tures. In connection with gardening, it will not be out 
of place to mention that the weatlier-summary for 
1854 shews twelve inches less than the average of rain 
for the yea® — many places in Oxfordshire and Berk- 
sliire are distressed for want of water ; that the 

of the whole year was one degree below 
w atmere; that between the greatest cold of January 
(thentiimter on the grass) and the greatest heat of 

July, the difference was 124 degrees; and that D.ecem<* 
her was reifiarkable for tho large amount of ozone*^ 
p.*e8ent in tKe atmosphere. 

Invention is still busy over the appliances of war : 
Sheffield offers a new bullet superior to the Minie. 
Mr GraValf pipves, in an able pamphlet, that steam 
gun-boats, to be propelled by the jet instead of screw 
or paddles,, are by far the most serviceable, especially 
fur sliallom draught. Mortar-vcssels are being built 
and fitted r'tl the dockyards, to carry a mortar weighing 
five tons, whicji throws n thirteen-inch shell two miles. 
Hitherto, the weight of so vast a pieceh,of ordnance has 
presented almost insurmoiiutable difficulties ; but now 
it is supported on a frannj which oscillates with tli6 
bon^ and thus pil‘serves its proper position under all 
circumstances# A wliole fleet of these vessels is in 
Ijrepjiration. Mr Nasmyth wishes to mount his mon- 
ster wroiight-iron guns in a similar way. The Lowca 
Ironworks, near Whiti‘haven, have turned out the 
‘ belemuite shot,’ so named from its form, which is more 
•bfrective thai\, round shot of twice the diameter. Its 
shape is described as ‘ cylindro-conoid it is made in 
thrqe ifieccs, so contrived, that at the moment of firing 
a ring of lead expands, and closes up^ the windage of 
tho cannon — the ball, as a consequence, being expelled 
with greater force. Another advantage is, tliat by the 
reduction of the diameter, the weight of artillery may 
he proportionately reduced : IS-pounders need not be 
heavier than the present nines; and even a 68-pounder 
might become manageable in the field. TJiis belemnite, 
according to the* inventor, is safe to do mischief at 5000 
yanls; an<l wlien used as a shell, it sticks into tho 
wall against which it is fired, and splits the nnisonry 
by its explosion. A Birmingham firm has contrived 
machinefty for making bayonet-blades by the rolling 
proccs*«, which, with two men and a boy, turns out 300 a 
day ; while not more than 'lo blitdes could be made by the 
same hands, in tffe same time, without the machinery. 
The price i.s thus lowered w itiiout iiltering the quality; 
and it is said, that w'ith additional rollers, the supply of 
blades may be inercasod at pleasure. And, last, to 
shew the effects of war in another form, the number 
of ships that passed the Sound in 1854 was 5000 short 
of that of 1853; the greatest falling off', as may be 
sujiposed, being in British vessels. 

''CAT'CIIING A TARTAR 

On a bright sunny day, some years ago, when the 
slavers^ carried on their infamous operations with a 
boltli^css equal only to their success — notwithstanding 
^the exertions used by our cruisers to enforce tlie 
various treaties entered into by this country with 
several of tho European powers for the abolition of 
the vile trade— Her iMaJesty’a brig Tard^ might have 
been seen riding a*t single anchor off the British fort 
of Accra, a most agreeabib and comparatively healthy 
•little town on the Gold Coast. 

Tl. day in question w'as unusually hot, even for 
that proverbially roasting climate. There was not a 
breath of air sufficient to ruffle the surface of the sea, 
vor a cloud to temper tho fierce rays of the vertical 
sun, penetrating tlirough tho snow-white awningz with 
a power almost insupportable to the panting and 
exhausted crew, who were assembled in listless groups 
on the forecastle, longing for tho slightest breath of 
air to reenvigorate their exhausted frames. The only 
sign approaching to activity appeared in the person of 
the young officer second in command, who, as he 
slowly paced the quart;er-deck, occasion^ly paused to . 
examine with a glass the low sandy shore glistening 
with peculiar brightness at the foot of the lofty 
of mountains which form the hold backgihund of thiz 
part of the coast. 




The Tardy was ino of tliose old ten-gun brigs that 
are now, happily, nearly extinct in the service. She 
was a disgrace to the country tliat' ownec^ lier, as woil 
' as to the officer who had the misfortune to command 
her; and with all the bad qualities peculiar to that 
class of vessels, had no redeeming pointy to*rec^mmend 
her. She was a perfect tub, and a reproach to the 
gallant fellows that belonged to her, who T^r eighteen 
' mouths had toiled in the vain hope that a'brize would 
eventually reward their exertion and . sirOTerings on 
that pestilential coast. Hitherto, how|ver, they had 
been doomed to^ disappointment. The excitement of 
tlie chase, usually so intense when the sailing qualities 
of the pursuewand pursued «irc nearly on a par, Ind but 
few charms for the Tardy s, whose •visions ot‘ pfize- 
money and honour grew more and more indistinct as 
the retreating sails of the chase slowly and too surely 
vanished on the horizon. 

Such mortifying failures— the unfailing result of a 
trial of speed between Her Majesty’s brig and the low 
rakish clippers of the coast — were still n^ore annoying,* 
from the fact of the scale and tift division of the 
prize-money having been altered sliortly before the 
Tardy arrived on the station. Formerly, L.IO per 
liead had been allowed for every slave captured, wliich 
was shared by the entire squadron ; but at the time of 
the I'ardy's arrival at Accra, on her way from Sierra 
Leone to her cruising-ground in the Biglit of Biafra, 
L.5 per liead was allowed to be shared only by 
tlie officers and crew of the vessel that made the 
capture. However beneficial this arifingement might 
be to the fast-sailing cruiser, it was but a bitter.- 
mockery to the hapless Tardys. I 

We left the officer— the senior mate already alluded 
to— watching with his telescojic the low rtiores of 
British, Dutch, and Danish Accra, with the evident 
determination of allowing nbt so much as a canoe to 
break the blockade without his cognfeance. Ills vigi- 
lance was shortly rewarded by the appearance of the 
commander’s gig, leaving the shore, and under the 
vigonms strokes of her lusty crew, she quickly reached 
the side of the brig, bringing on board the commander 
himself. After the hustle incidental to his arrival had 
somewhat subsided, the* mate accompanied his chief 
below, whither we will follow. 

‘ Well, Mr Wintori,’ commenced the comnjander as 
soon as they readied the cabin, ‘I sugipose you have 
liovc short, and are all ready for tripping as soon as 
the lan<l-brcezo makes its appearance. The canoes 
containing the cart-wheels and grass will he a^^ngside 
within an hour,’ continued he, witliout noticii^ 'his 
junior’s bow of assent ; * and then the sooner we Jire off^ 
the better.* 

‘Did you hear of there being any vessels in the 
j rivers aln^ut to sail, sir ? ’ inquired the mate. 

‘ Why, no ; nothing for certain,’ rcglicd tbe lieutenant. 

‘ The consul was too intent on finding out what I could 
possibly want with his old ctach-wlicels, to pay nmeh^ 
attention to my inquiries on that subject. But 1* 
rather think, from what I heard from another source, 
that the Vacua is nearly ready for sea ; so, possfbly, we 
shall be off the Bonny just in time to intercept her.* 

‘I hope we shall, sir. It is rather vexatious to b^ 
always returning into port empty-handed.* 

Auer some further conversation relative to the 
hoped-for capture of the Vecua — a well-known Spanish 
slave-schooner — the two officers returned on deck, 
where they saw several of the expected canoes slowly 
approacliing the brig, looking more like nio^ipg hay- 
stacks than legitimate African canoes. On their 
arrival alongside, their strange freight caused a good 
deal of wonder among the hands. 

* Well,* said an old Salt, ‘ I 'spccts this is about the 
rummiest go as ever was see’d on this here part of the 
coast. I woflder what the skipper ’s agoing to do with 
all this here dunnage.* 


‘Why, turn thO hooker fnto liiArmyard for monkeys 
ani alligators, and thatch < her in fqr a fall due/ 
suggested a siu-ly topman, who felt* too sore on their 
ill success to be in any humour for joking. 

' ‘ And make you Jemmy ]|2iiK^s. £h, Bill ? * said the 
:drst speaker, who was the cJ[Ptain of the forecastle. 

‘ What \ the use of groading like a bear^ith a sore 
head? When* 

‘ Come, come, shfpmate,* cried the incensed top- 
man; ‘gather in the slack of your jaw. I,*m no 
croaker; but mind |What I says*— — 

The rest of the sentence was lost through the inter- 
ruption of the officer of the decl^ who, having over- 
heard the remarks of the men, sharply ordered them to 
attend to their duty ; and in silence the remainder of 
tho novel cargo was hoisted on board, much to the 
amusement of every one wdio was engaged in the 
operation. 

During the afternoon all liands were busily engaged, 
under the personal superintendence of their commander, 
in stowing their acquisitions in so curious a way, that 
by sunset they had so completely altered thi outward 
appearance of«tiie brig, tnat no one who saw her leave 
the anchorage under tlie influence of a rattling land- 
breeze,* would have imagined her to be the same vessel 
which a few hours before had been lazily riding 5n th*e 
glassy sea. 

The greater portion of the long thick grass that had 
been brought on board, was made up into bundles, and 
stowed on the booms. The remainder of it wiis us^ for 
covering tht? eoaeli-whecls, which, being made fast 
^lorizontally in tlie chaii^ outsi^le the vessel, gave her 
more the appearance of an overladen trader than one 
of Her Majesty’s cruisers. The foretop-gallant-mast 
and fly ii|g jib-boom were now got on board, and a shorji 
maintop-gallant- mast sent u^) instead of the lofty spar 
she ahvays carried abaft. This, wi^h an old and 
patched suit of sails igiutiously reefed, made th^ 
disguise complete. 

There being notliing now to detain the brig, all sail 
was made Ibi licr cruising-ground, which she reached 
shortly afterwards. About noon of the eighth day after 
leaving Accr.i, the Tardy being tlieu off tlie entrance to 
the Bonny Kiver, but out of eight of land, the look;;OUt 
aloft reported a^ail on the port-bow. This announce- 
ment caused the greatest delight t(T all Ifands on board 
tlie brig, as she liad been dodging about in tha\ locality 
for several irays, in the expectation that one or more of 
the slavers known to be up the* river «,nd about to 
descend wtmld make their appearance. 

As well as coulu be ascertained from tho distance, 
tlie stranger appeared a long, low, rakish schooner, 
evidently a Gnineama.#, and no doubt one of the gentle- j 
men with whom the Tardys desired a more intimate 
acquaintance. One thing was very plain,' she had little 
or no wind. ^VVhat tliere was of it, Iiowever, was 
fair for her running out from the land, giving her 
tlic wcatlier-ginige of the Tardy ; and tliis, so far, 
was just wliat the officer of the brig wished, as jit 
allowed the slaver the option of speaking them, if so-^ 
disposed. 

Bi about jpn ^lour from the time she was reported 
the Tardy^ fy a succession of short tocks, apparently < 
with the intention of working-up for the entrance of 
the Bonny, had arrived within four or ’five miles of 
the slaver, wliich was lazijy forging ahead, under the 
Influence of a light breeze, and decreasing every moilKM%, 
her distance from the disguised cruiser, apparyjt^-' 
without the least idea of there being danger in her path. 
From the tops of the brig, a number of woolly heads 
could be seen evidently taking their constitutional— 
a sure proof that their masters were engaged in no 
lawful comnierec, and that the schooner was what all 
hands on board the 'Tardy had expected, and in tvuth 
hoi>ed. 

‘They must surely intend to board us, as they do 
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not alter their coureL^'said the commander. ‘Sl^ew 
them the coloijrs, MrWinton/ continued that officer ; 
‘ perhaps the si^ittt of the old flag may <empt them to 
pay us a visit/' «• ' ^ 

The British ensign was ^oon waving from the Tardy's 
peaky but the schooncl^'did not deign to shew hers in 
reply. ' t 

In thp meanwhile, both vessels gradually approached 
' each other. The crew of the Tardy y with the exception 
of a f 9 w of the old steady hands, who were disguised 
^ in red flannel shirts, were lying do\vjii at their quarters, 

’ out of sight, but ready at a momtnt’s notice to use 
' with hearty good-will the guns that were screened 
frons? the sight of the pirate craft by the closed ports. 
Jokes were flying about in plenty, as the happy and 
I excited Jacks slapped their pockets in anticipation 
' of the golden lining with which they would soon be 
furnished. 

The last tack made by tlie Tardy — in as slovenly a 
manner as possible — placed the scliooner about half a 
mile dead to windward ; and as she still appeared to be 
without fne least suspicion of having so formidable an 
antagonist in her vicinity, the*cxeitement on board Her 
Majesty’s Mbrig, from the captain to tlie cabin-boy, 
became almost painful. Every available glass on 
board* was levelled at the wic-ked-looking craft, to watch 
with eager glance her minutest movements. 

After a short pause, the suspense was relieved by 
the gaudy flag of Spain being sqm slowly ascending to 
the main peak of the slaver, and immediately followed 
by a noisy summons from her foremost* gun for the 
Tardy to heave- to. ® ^ « 

‘Now we have the rogues'.’ exclaimed the commander, j 
‘ Up mainsail — square the niainyard were the rapid 
qrders. ‘Don’t hurry there, lads,’ ho continif*d; ‘we 
n^tist nok.alarni them juaO yet. Belay, there — belay,’ 
was the final order before the Taidy became stationary 
to await quietly the result. ^ 

Onward came the beautiful schooner, gracefully 
bcndiitg under the lively breeze, perfectly unconscious 
of the reception that awaited her. A^. slie slightly 
altered her course to pasl" under the Taidy's stern, 
a crowd of impatient desiieradoes were seen clustering 
the gangways, ready to enounce upon their expected 
prey. Too late, however, they perceived their error ; 
when roundinvt'to ♦under the lee of tfle royal cruiser, 
a formidhble battery shewed itself to their astonished 
gaze, instead of the terrified crew of .-t defenceless 
trader. ‘ 

On becoming aware of their petition, the ruffians 
were at first too much bewildered to pay any attention 
to the cruiser’s summons for them to surrender ; but a 
messenger, in the sVape of a 32-poiind shot, soon brought 
them to their bearings, when, seeing all chance of escape 
perfectly hopeless, tlie colours of the slaver were hauled 
down. A boat’i crew from tlie 'J'>trdy, lender the com- 
mand of the senior mate, was soon in possession of the 
prize, w'hich, as had been anticipated, /roved to be the 
Uccwff, a splendid craft of about •‘20(i tims, manned by 
as desperate a set of scoundrels as were ever bound 
together by the ties of crime. The greater portion of 
them were sent on bdard the Tardy remainder, 

^ as well as the living freight, imiriberiiigv270 slave.*^, 
were retained on board the Vecuay w liich sliortly after- 
wards sailed* in charge of the prize-crew for Sierra 
Leone, leaving her captors diligently cruising, in 
^t|tf»hope of winning furthei laurels. A few days 
the Vecua reached her destination, her case was 
tri^fcl in the courts. As she was taken full of her 
miserable human freight, there was no difficulty about 
^ her condemnation, which took place accordingly. The 
negroes were of course emancipated ; no doubt greatly 
to the duMfnst of their late masters, whose crest- 
fallgajjm^rance, as they sullenly wandered about 
3iera|^|iiK)Ae, afforded the highest gratification to the 
of Her Majesty’s brig 2'ardy, \ 


WINTER MOONLIGHT. 

Loin>-4r6icED Night, with the wild winds blowing 
3Iany a tune ; 

Stormy^ Night, with white rain-cloud.s going 
^ Over tfic moon ; 

Mystic Night, that each minute changes— 

Now, aitbliio as the mouutaiii-rangcs 
Fai\ far away ; 

Now, :fs black as a heart where strange is 
Joy, ii^glit or day. 

Wondrous Moonlight! unlike all moonlights 
Since we ^wcrc born^ ^ 

<Tliat on a hiiiulrcd bright as iioonlighLs 
Looks in slow scorn : 

Moonlights nlierc the old vine-b'aves quiver. 

Moonlights goldc'n on lake or river 
Wliere known patlis lie, 

Moonlight^ — Night, blot their like for ever 
Out of tlij^ sK'v ! 

Hail, new Moonliglit, strange, wild, and .stormy, 
Wintry and bohl ! 

Hail, fieiee Wind, tliat eari strengthen, warm me, 
Be it ne’er so cold ! 

Aye, God driven, this deluge rages, 

He doth pour out, and He assuagoti ; 

Under his band 

Drifting, Noah-like, into the ages 
We shall touch laud. 


AMERICAN nOBUNK. 

The following heaiitiful sketeh of a p()])ular American 
biid is from Washington Irvmg’s Chronides of WolferCs 
Jioost :• — I luiNC shown him only as I saw him at first, in 
uh.it 1 m;iy call the poetical jiart of his c.arcer, when he in a 
manner devoted himself to elegant pursuits and cnjoymeiiLs, 
and was a hii d 'of music and song, and taste and aensi- 
hility, and refinement. WJiile tliis lasted, he was sacred 
fioin injury ; the very scliool-boy would not fling a stone at 
liim, and the rmu-est rustic wo^uld pause to listen to his 
strain. But mark the difference. As the year advance.s, 
JUS the elover-blossoms disappear, and the spring f^dcs 
into suinuer, he gradually gives up his elegant tastes and 
habits, doffs liis fpoetical suit of black, assumes a russet 
dusty garb, and sinks to the gross enjoyments of coiuinou 
vulg.ir birds. His notes no longer viliratc on the ear ; ho 
isVtuffiig Iiiirisclf with the seeds of the tall weeds on which 
he "lately swung and chanted so melodiously. Ho ha.s 
Jiecomc a ‘ bon vivaut,’ a gourmand ; with him now there 
is nothing hke the ‘jo^s ot the table.’ In a little while, lie 
grows tired of plain liomely fare, and is off on a gastro- 
nomical tour in ipicst of foreign luxuries. We next hear 
of him, with myriads of liis kind, banqueting among the 
reeds of the Del.iware, and grown corpulent with good 
feeding. He has changed ^lis name in travelling, Bob- 
Silicon no more — he is the Itccd-bird now, the much sought 
for f'^-bit of Peim.sylvaniaii cpieure.s; the rival in unlucky 
fame of* the ortolan! Wherever he goes, pop! pop! pop! 
— every rusty firelock in the country is blazing away. He 
sees bis companions falling by thousands around him. 
f>ocs he take waniing* and reform? Alas! not he. 
Incorrigible epicure! again he wings his flight. The 
rice-swamps of tlic south invite him. lie gorges himself 
among them alino.st to bursting; he can scarcely fly fof 
corpulency. He has onco nioro changed his name, and is 
now the f^^mous Iticc-bird of the Carolinas. Last stage of 
hi.s carctr : behold him spitted, with dozens ef his corpu- 
lent companions, and served up, a vaunted dish, on tho 
tabic of some southern gastronome I 
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PnicE l|rf. 


A FIRST APPEARANCE UPON ANY STAGE. 
We liad been urging my griiiidfathcr to tell a story 
in his turn — it was a great many years ago, before he 
was attacked by that illness which ultyiiaibly caused his 
death — and after much persuasion, he liad consented. 
We gathered efigerly round his chair; my uncle, the 
captain, dealt the great centre log a Ireinondous blow 
on the head, which sent the sparks flying madly up the 
chimney ; and we made up our minds to be very much 
amused and deliglitcd, though we had heard the story, 
no doubt, fifty times before. Kven the little ones left 
off their game of forfeits, and stealing round by the 
chimney-corner, composed themselves to listen. 

The old gentleman smiled, took off his spectacles, 
and thus began: What 1 am going to tell you is an 
adventure that happened to myself, and not^onc of 
those * children of an idle brain’ which some of you 
l^give been relating this evening. It t^ok place when I 
was quite a youth— not twenty years of age— and 
travelling through Germany for my pleasure. 

You have heard me speak of MullS*r, my trusty 
German friend and tutor? Well, he was with me at 
this time, and wc were pedostrianiaing together through 
tlie states of Central Germany. It was about mid- 
summer when wo reached the fertile little duchy of 
Saxc-Weimar, where we took up our quarteVs at a 
snug inn on tho borders of a forest, v^iich was very 
romantic and pleasant. Now, Midler would read and 
smoke all night, and lie in bed lute in tho murninj| ; but 
I was an early riser then, and loved to be out ii^ the 
woods and fields by break of day, to see the sunrise 
from the hill-tops ; so, as you may imagine, wc liad 
not much of one another’s society till the afternoon. 
On this particular morning of •vdiich I am speaking, 1 
Jiad started earlier than usual, moaning to have a long 
ramble through tlie green foi^st, and bidding Muller 
come and meet me at his leisure in one jiarticular spot, 
which wo had discovered a day or two previoj^sly in 
the very heart of tho solitude — a wooded hill, down 
which a foamy cascade leaped merrily, and mingleil 
with the waters of a little winding river that threaded 
the intricacies of tho forest. At the foot of this hill, 
just raised from the level of the surrounding ground, 
and quite set round with leafy trees, was a semi- 
circular piece of lawn, like a natural amphitheatre, 
through which the streamlet took its way, sffll bub- 
bling and eddying from the agitation caused by the 
tiny cataract a few paces beyond. Altogether, it was a 
delicious place ;^and here, with a volume of Shakspeare 
in my pocket, I went that morning with the intention 
of reading Aa'»You Like It, in a spot as fair and lonely 
os even the ITorest of Arden. 


I used then to be somewhat of a naturalist, as you 
are all aware. I was easily led away by a fern, or a 
fiower, or any fragment of quarU or crystal that 
, chanced to fall in my path ; and this day, happening 
to get interested in a peculiar variety of t/le lichen 
race, which socpicd here to abound, I so loitered by the 
wav, that it wa^ almost noon before I arrived at the 
point of rendezvous. ^ , 

But my surprise was great when I found it already 
occupied, and, apparently, for a very singular and 
amusing purpose. Tj^e party in possession consisted 
of some sixteen or eighteen ladies and gentlemen, and 
about half-a-A)zen servants in a gray and silver livery. 

1 All of them were young a^d welrdrcssed. The gentle- 
men w'orc a kind of hunting-costume, and the ladies 
looked cluirming in their light summer garments. The 
servants ivere busily occupieij in erecting a temporary 
theatre., formed of canvas and painted wood-work; a 
pile of cushions and cloaks^ were laid in Vront upon tho 
sward, for the accommodation of the spectators.^ and 
everything was being prepared for a dramatic perform- 
ance in tlie op€n air. Somo^thing seemed, however, to 
have gone wrong in their arrangements ; for they had 
all gathered together round one young man of com- 
manding height .and agreeable aspect, with vhom tiSey 
were consulting i?l hurried and anxit^s tones, and who, ‘ 
by the troubled expression of his countenance,' seemed 
no less puzzlJh and disconcerted than themselves. 

All at once every eye was turneefupon itie, as I stood 
in silent winder ju§t at the opening point among the 
trcc.s. There was a joyful cry — a clapping of fair hands 
• — a buist of merry If^ugliter ; and ^ to my immense 
confusion, I was in a moment surrounded by tho little 
company, and questioned by a dozen voices together. 

‘ Can you aeti? ’ 

‘Do you know the comedy of Die Ihirgomeistic?' 

^ ‘ Will you taki Herman for us ? ’ 

‘Can’t you contfivc'^o read the part?’ 

‘Anyhow vill do, if you would but consent to qblige 
us!’. . I * • 

Startled ii|^d bewildered, I looked from one to 
Smother, not knowing how to reply or whom to answer 
first, when the young nvan whom I had before observed 
advanced towards me, and said with much politenesa 
and good-breeding : 

‘This is a strange reception, si^, that my friend/ ^ 
have given you. Allow me to explain our position. 
AVo are a party of amateur players, delighting in 
tragedy, comedy, or burletta, and performing French, 
German, and Italian with the greatest impartiality. 
To-day, wc have mot here for tho purpose of renderi&g 
Die Burgomeistre, but unfortunately have lost the 
services of our chief actor’ (here ho pointed to a 
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gentleman whom I hadjfet before observed, and who was ‘Kotzebue I I should say. not, indeed. Ho is more 
lying upon some ciwhiona in the shade of a lime-tree), quack than poet, and more conceited than a peacock. 
‘ Our friend, who insisted upon waiking h part of the <>"^8 onl;.,himself wherever he goes ; and when ho 

way, has sprained fiis ankle, and is, of course, uttefly g..^e» ^m«elf not the slightest 

- ^ i* V. 1 A trouble about heaven or earth, air or water, ammal or 

incapacitated for his tV-attical duties. We have no «e beholds nothing but his own sayings 

other who catti take his place, and if you would favour doings ; even at Tobolsk, he is perfectly certain 
us by undertaking tlie character of Herman at so short that all the people are occupied either in translat- 
'a notice, we sliould all be most' heartily .obliged by ing his play's, studying, acting, or, at the very least, 


your kindness.’ 

- .Tiiere was something very winnjng in this gontle- 
I man’s address— something" very new and vivacious in 
I the ^tiiation — some Very pretty bright-feyed girls among 


reiiearsing ^<jem ! ’ 

’riiere was something remarkable in the appearance 
of this young nfan, and 1 could not keep from looking at 
him as he lay extended on the grass, his fine head rest- 
ing on his hand. His countenance was l^th handsome 


the company; so I entered heart and soul into their intelligent, hii nose and mouth beautifully formed, 

little enterprise, and was received with acclamations forehead lygli, and his eyes a brilliant black, like 


as a newly enrolled member of their society. 


those of an Itnlian. Yet it was scarcely so much the 


It happened, fortunately, that I knew a little of tlie actual, features, as the noble character and expression 
comedy in question. I had seen it twice or thrice upon of his physiognomy, that most impressed me ; and I 
the stage at Erankfort, and had read it more than listened to his impetuous and earnest speaking with an 

once while staying at a dreary village where there were which 1 was puzzled to account. 

, i r TTi ‘ Kotzebue, sai'l the plain lady, who was now seated 

scarcely any hooks to ho got. -therefore I did not feel delineator of mauners rather than 

quite so irervous as I otherwise might. And it was Qf jnen.’ 

well that I needed no great preparation, for iiisii very ‘Say the delineator of crime, Madame ! ’ exclaimed 
few ilioraents after my arrival the audience was the otlier. ‘The corruption and prolligacy of the 
.marshalled in front ; the actors were assembled at the higher classes is the lino in which Kotzebue excels, 
back of the theatre ; the signal was given ; and the beauty of character possesses no charm for him ; 


play began. ^ 

I need not now stop to tell you what the piece was 


and man .as he ought not to be is held up before us, 
in preference to man as he should be. Kotzebue can- 
not appreciate the true grandeur of the mission of the 


like, or whether the €lot was sparkling, moving, or^ j,u„,a„ being upon earth. Man was the first dialogue 


profound. It is enough if T say that our spectators 
wept and smiled alternately; that our performers 


that nature held with God.’ 

It would he impossible for me to describe the im- 


vere all cordially in earnest; and that yourf- humble pressiver tone in which these last words were uttered. 


servant acquitted himself very creditably, considering 
that it was hisi first appearance upon any sta^, and 
that he had to act with the hook in his hand the whole 
time. • The gentleman to whom the theatre seemed to 
belong; a fair and dignified lady, whom I conjectured 
to be his wife; a plain but* intelligent-looking woman 


They thrilled through my frame like the vibration of a 
string, and 1 observed that the r(‘st were all listening 
respectfully, and looked similaVly affected. 

‘ WoUgaiig requires every writer to possess so 
much originality,’ said tlie gentleman, ‘that nothing 
pleases him. I oltcn congratulate myself that / never 
attempted to manufacture a play or a poem, for I 


with dark eyes ; and the disabled performer, lying still know he uould have criticised it without mercy I* 
upQji cushions, occupied t('C front places upon the turf. ‘ (Originality is but a wfrd,’ said the excitable 
Behind them sat tlje rest of the party ,^'ind the servants Wolfgang, who seemed (o deliglit in startling para- 
stood or, learnt against tlic trees at the baek. ‘Tlierc is no originality. The greatest gepius 

1 noticed, by the w-ay, that our lieroiae, a lovely '‘''I '‘® Prcjends to draw 

. •*! *1 * i. • T 1 entirely Irom nis own resources. Ihero are some 

young woman with Vie swoems voice T ever remember ,,h,,„s,fpl>ers who fancy, that by remaining shut up in 


to have heard, seemed particularly coiicoriiyd for the eiuay for tliirty years without once looking into 

invalid; that her eyes were certam to str.-iy towards the world, and exclusively occupied in sifting their 
him at every pause in the dialogue ; that a gesture of ^own iioor brains, tln*y bhall find an exliaustlcss spring 
applause from lii^ hand sent tKv^ quick colour flying of original, grand, nrid useful conceptions! Ho you 


direction. «. < • 

At length the curtain fell ; wc joined the rest of the 


is, if it be not the faculty of seizing and turning to 
acc^ int everything that strikes us; of co-ordinating^ 


^arty upon tlio grass j the servants busied themselves and bi^atliing life into all the materials that preseut^ 
in spreading a cold collation on a sliadjfhank uAder themselves; and of taking here marble, th^e broEss^ 

I the lindens ; and we fell into a lively and^gencral con- ^and building a lasting monument with thera^ A work 
versation. We were very merry. We jested ; wc of genius puts into requisition the works of nature aijd^ 
laughed ; we chinked our glasses together ; and the of man, and is supplied by a thousand different 
slend er-neckcd Rliinc-bottlcs went swiftly round. a thousand different things. The learned, the ^ 

invalid nicknamed me his deputy, and challenged rant, the wise, and the foolish, bring to it unconscioul^ 
*^ekto take wine with him. the offering of their thoughts and their e^iperience. . 

‘Your health, Herr Deputy,’ said lie gaily, as he They so*' the harvest which is reaped by the poet, tho 
‘drained the glass. ,‘This old Johann isberger is like philosopher, the historian, and a great literary cbef- 
a poem of Schiller’s or Wieland’s — the older it is, the d’oeuvre is an aggregation of beings taken from the 

higher^ its flavour. Viva il vino ! * whole of nature, and bearing tho naiM of Plato or 

- *you do not include Kotzebue in the compliment, Shakspeare. Believe me, to be green we must be 

5Jf(8l^[8ngI ’ said our entertainer, with a meaning social. Hercules needs to be fed; and it is only by 

°%!le. mingling with astronomers, botanists, chemists, matbe- 

^^^Sotobner echoed the other with a wry face, maticians, builders — whom you will — that tho author 



can collect his to.^ materials. It is for this reason 
we find the most truly great characters surrounded 
by their fellow-men. Plato and Socrates were no 
liermits ; and Bacon, Camoens, Boccaccio, Dante, were 
dwellers in cities.' 

‘There I believe you to be in tlje (igAt,' said 
Madame smiling. ‘For myself, I confess 1 am only 
vulnerable on the side of Paris, and I think I owe 
much to that weakness.' 

‘ Much 1 nay, Madame, go one step furthfij*, and say 
—all. It were impossible to say whe]|jp, or in what 
object, or trade, y science, ideas the most foreign and 
I opposite to that object, trade, or science, may not be 
derived. I hi^e seen minerals, mosses, fishes ^ven, 
that have afforded mo the most valuable psychological 
and physiological hints. These things are the Signa- 
tures of Nature, and he who can decipher them, may 
well afford to dispense with the Written and the 
Spoken.' 

‘It is true,’ observed the other young man, who 
seemed to listen rather than converse — ‘ is true that* 
a yet undefined chain of relationshif) appears to run 
from art to art, from science to si'ience, by which the 
one illustrates and mysteriously interprets the other. 
Thus I have seen a painting that affected me like a 
poem; and have heard music that reminded me of 
places seen in youth, and, until then, forgotten.’ 

‘ Architecture is frozen music,’ said Madame viva- 
ciously. 

He vhom they styled Wolfgang looked up in de- 
lighted approbation. ‘A charming ifnage, indeed 1* 
ho exclaimed ; * and one 1 ha^ e hometimes felt, but 
have never been able to express. For instance, when 
I visited Strasburg Cathedral, I was utterly over- 
whelmed by the solemnity and grace of its prof^rtions. 
Conceptions of infinite order and liarniony jiresented 
themselves to me, and found them enihodit<l in the 
relation of countless beautifully ex'ecuted parts to 
one great, consistent, systematic Whole*. 1 recoiiinsed 
there a new' revelation of the simple, ettynal, unncrsal 
laws of nature. It was as if I were li^icning to some 
noble psalm-tune or chorale by Bach or Palo>trina, 
with all its harmonies built up one abo^c the other 
in one sublime unity — (» as if I were observing the 
demonstration of a mathematical problem.’ 

‘Many singular instances of tlie niationship of 
sounds and colours Iiave been rccordedi’ said Madarm* 
gravely. ‘I hclieve a great book upon tlie connection 
of the arts is yet to he wwitten.’ 

‘ Not only upon the connection of the arts, hi^ upon 
the connection of the arts wMtli riiaii, and, abo^c ifll, 
of the connection of man witli nature,’ said the quiet 
gentleman. * For my part, I ne\ i-r see a tree or a 
mountain but I fed as if it asserted some acquaintance 
with mo — as if it w'ere a part and parcel ol' iiiy own 
being. The analogies existent heV'ccn inner and 
outer nature are strange and universal.’ 

* Do not omit the analogies^ietwecn natural objects, 

I pray you,’ cried Wolfgang cagerl) . ‘ The combina- 

tions in this field are so infinite, that they afford scope 
for even the indulgence of humour. Let us talfe only , 
the parasitical plants : how much of the fantastic, the j 
ludicrous, the bird-like, is observable in their frail|, 
characteristics I Their llying seeds perch like bultcr- 
flies on some tree, and feed upon it till the plant is 
full-grown. Look only at yonder pear-tree by the 
river; see there, rooted in the bark, and growing 
forth like a branch from tlie rongli trunk, clings the 
mistletoe, from which birdlime is made, ft, is not 
even content with fastening itself as a guest, but it 
compels the gear-tree to supply it with wood from its 
own substonce-i The moss and fuugi upon trees belong 
to the same class. Those lindens under which you 
laid me a short time since, abound’ • • • • 

He paused suddenly, his eyes fixed in the direc- 
tion of w^ch he was speaking* We all turned 


sinxultaneouely^ and saw th&L^ his discourse was 
interrupted by the apparition of a tall jnan, standing 
half-way betw^n our circle and the trees in q,ue8tion, 
w'hcswas watching our proceeduigs vtitli a counfenance 
in which wonder and adiyimion were ludicrously 
depicted, and who was devourir^ every sylj^ablo of the 
conversation with eager attention. 

‘Whom have we here?’ exclaimed our entertainer ' 
rather haughtily, and*looking annoyed at the break in 
our pleasant discussion. '' • 

I laughed, and 1 ’Relieve coloured up, for poor Miillei; 
really did present a somewhat absurd figure as I said: 

‘ Wliy, that gentleman is a friend of mine — in fact, 
my German tutor — and he is here to meet me. I dStme 
hither for the purpose of passing a quiet day in the 
forest, and we agreed to make this spot our place of 
rendezvous. I had then no idea of encountering so 
pleasant a party. I am sure 1 liave enjoyed the 
morning very much.* 

‘ You are most obliging to say so,’ ho replied bowing ; 

> ‘ and we arc all greatly indebted for your ^sUtance 
upon the stage. Perhi^is it was rattier fortunate 
w o did meet, as otherwise you would have been very 
hungry b> t]li^ tiiuc. Fray, invite your frierfd to come 
over anQ t ike a glass of Johannisberger.’ 

I beckoned to Muller to advance, which he didVery 
«5lowIy and bashfully, with his hat in his hand, and 
bowing profoundly at every step. I had never seen 
him so ceremonious or* nervcHis before, and, to tell the 
truth, I felt really vexed to see him look so foolish. 

‘ Pray approach, Mein Ilerr,’ said my new acquaint- 
ance, still very distantly. • ‘We Rave no seats to offer 
>ou, and no table but the sward; yet if you will par- 
take of such refreshment ns we liavc — a pasty and a 
goblet of^vine — you will be most w'elcome.’ « 

‘1 — 1 — tlial is — your niost gracious HighnesSf* 

► stammered the professor in the deei)est confusion. 

Your most gracious Uiglsness ! What could he mean ? 

I started- coloured up in ray turn — looked froip one 
to the other — and knew' not what to say. 

The prince «miled. 

‘ I suppose,’ lie said, with an air of dignity w'hich he 
bed not prcMously assumed, ‘that I must introduce 
111 } St If; but it w%'is not my iiflention to do so, I assure 
}()u. I am KarJ August of Saxe^Veimar, and this 
lady ’ — pointing to the one W’hoin 1 nad fllrea(|y taken 
for his wile^‘is the Grand Duchess Luise. These 
kind friends and dramatic amateurs around .us, are the 
ladies and gentlemen of my courP. AVef often amuse 
ourst Ives ki this n^iniior during the summer season ; 
and as it is gcncr.nlly known in the Kesidenz when we 
,are about to viMt the forest, the inhabitants arc careful 
not to intrude upon oifr privacy, 'i^hus w'e knew you 
to be a slr.ingir from jour appearance amongst us, and 
wo rcsohod to welcome you to our lucli ^cejuci\ without 
relinqiu.slnng tttnt pleasant incognito w'hich is one of 
the dearest pm^legcs of a sovereign.’ 

Lbng before tlic conclusion of this little oration, I i 
was stindmg witrt m5' head likewise uncovered, and 
looking, I darcs.iy, just as sheepish and embarrassed 
as niv learned friend liiraself. ^ 

‘ Tour Bo}|il nighiiess,’ I saict in reply, ‘ will suffer 
me t< jircler one request before 1 retire. The conver- , 
satioii to which I have had the honour of listening just 
now, has lilled me with so much delight, that I am’ 
emboldened to ask a still further extension of your 
goodness. This lady, whose imagination is so vivi(f*=^ . 
tins gentleman, whoao knowd^Mig^ is so universal, wjjpse 
ideas are so varied and profound, whoso language is so 
pieturesquc— who may they be, f(y I feel that I have 
heard no ordinary thinkers to-day r’ 

‘ ThivS lady,’ said tho Grand Duke, with a courteous 
inclination towards her, ‘is Madame de Stael. That 
gentleman’ * 

‘That gentleman, Herr Deputy,' interrupted thu 
invalid with a merry glance in his bright eyes, as he 
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turned towards me, leaning on his elbow, * is one whoijn, use, was to Iiave charge of" one ftoiu Plymouth to 
I doubt not, you Ijave already known under a variety London. The vessels would go in any direction but 
of names, and whom you have heard abifsed, ridiculed, tlte right ; add he was a brave man who could venture 
! praised, as the case* mayi^ibe. I am (loethc.’ s to carry on in a fog. It was not at all unusual at 

sunrise to see the English or French shore right ahead, 

WTTFRWAKOTTTS IS THE NOKTH? fonnin? direct for i‘. when she wa» 

WUEBBABOUlh iiiii wuuitli- thought to bo making her fair course up channel. The 

' A WEEK or two ago, we called attention to the many compass was w^orse than useless : it w’as treacherous. 

* recent disasters at sea, some of which, as it was Wc have heard some men declare, they could have 
Observed, might be traced less or more to deviations navigated i^lth less hazard had there been no compass 
, of the compass. It will probably ^be new to many, on board at all^ 
that the whole doctrine respecting tlie pointing of The liability to error is in some ^ases practically 
the needle is now l;,eld as liable to very considerable recognised by the captains of steamers plying regularly 
modTilcation ; that, in short, tlie compass, as usually from port to port. Hull fro Ilotterdam,f»for instance; 
understood, is ^ery far from being a faithful guide they, know tliat to steer south-south-east, or whatever 
across the ocean ; and that those nuirincrs who the course may be, will not take them true to their 
depend too exclusively on its aid, arc likely to lead destination; and, taught by long experience, they take 
their ships into extreme danger. But how, it will be a course a point or two more to the north or south, 
asked, can this be, seeing that the needle points to the and fetch their port ns accurately as a ferry-boat its 
north ? It is not strictly true tliat the needle points landing-place. They have learned, moreover, that to . 
to the iprth; it points to a spot several degrees pteer precisely the opposite course in returning, will' 
aside from north, and this sj^ot is not always exactly not take them where they wish to go ; and here, also, 
the same. ^ Admitting, how’ever, tliat the compass, in they allow for deviation. Tlie out and the home 
proper circumstances, does pretty steadily point to one voyagt's arc thus seen to require different expedients, 
spot in a northerly direction, it still remains trfte -that After this, sliall we wonder that the wrecks round the 
it is difficult to keep it in these circumstances, and, JJritish coast alone, taking the year through, amount, 
as the case usually stands, the circumstances produce as lias licen said, to a ship and a half per day ? In 


great and various divergences. 

These tendencies of the oompa* s to give a misleading 


some years, it is more than double this number. 

Tlie Admiralty at length took up the subject, and 


direction, are no new thing, but have long been under appointed a ‘ Compass Committee ; * comprebensivo 

the attention of mariners. Dampier mefitions them ; inquiries were mude ; and the causes of error carefully 

Sturmy’s Mariner's Slotiazinf for 1084, as may boa ^investigated. These were more easily discoverable 
seen iu the Library of the British Museum, has than the remedy; but science was brought to bear 
something about them; more than once >vcro tlipy on the question, and, as wc shall see, wdth beneficial 
observed during Cook’s voyages, and repeutetlj.y since, results. ^ 

So often, indeed, that olze is surprised those most Many remarkable particulars came to light during 
concerned in .explaining or preventing the^ error Hhe progress of the inquiiy ; and instances of neglect 
should not have taken inst?.nt pains to inquire into or indifference alrfiost incredible. The rough-and-ready 
it. BiJit why should .any one trouble himself ? It was rule, ‘Keep all iron seven feet from the binnacle,’ 

nobody’s business in particular; and so nobody meddlcil wdiich most mariners were supposed to recognise, was 

with it. Your genuine ‘old Salt’ snapped Ids fingers proved to be as little acted on by the navy, as ‘Early 
at science; he could take'’ his ship out to sea, and to bed and early to rise,’ <^c., among people on sliore. 
bring her into port again, by rules 'well known to Iron tillers and capstans were not at all uncommon; 
navigators. Why should^dic botlier Jdmself with that and the disturbing effect of i*such a mass of metal, 
new stuff about tjpmpass errors? ‘^ead, log, and approaching to within two or three feet of the compjiss, 
look-out^’ had served Ids turn for years past, and had no^yr been thought of. If the vessel had iron 
should be his trust for the future. Somj'jtimes, how- davits for the .quarter-boats, tlie swinging of them 
ever, it happened that neither ship nor captain ever inboard would make a difference of four or five points 
came home ‘again.** Who would ha\e thought it! in the direction of the needle. The iron nails witli 
Accidents will happen— that was, all; and still the which , the binnacle-boxes were put together, would 
old routine prevailed. Now and then tlie lesson was cause a sindlar error ; and more than once, the lower 
repeated in a more impressive form. In 1803, the , part bf the box was found to be used as a closet, where 
Apollo frigate, and forty of her feonvoy, went on shore iron bolts, and oth( r sundries of the same metal, were 
I in the night on the coast of Portugal. The w'ar-ship, conveniently stowed away. Surely wilful stupidity 
trusting to he^ compass, signalled the course to be must have been tlie presiding genius over tlie makers 
steered, making no allowance for tlie ^Jturbing eflect of binnacles : how else (‘an the use of any other than 
of her guns upon the needle. Some oj the mercluant- wood or copper fastenings be explained? In Queen's 
captains, remarking the error, steerea the course* as ^ships, the binnacles aro^how made without doors, to 
shewn by their own compasses, ‘and^ escaped the fate prevent the possibility of any idle sailor depositing 
of their less obscia^ant brethren. And how’ often did in bem his odds and ends of iron. An Iron cistern, 
i{ happen, during the ,long French war, tliat the com- carrii*d''bctw’cen decks near the stern, would produce 
mander in charge of a convoy directed l|V signartlie as much disturbing cfiect on the compass as a solid 
h course to be steered through the night ; anw that in the ^iibe of the same dimensions. The Cojirageux was lost 
1 morning, the merchant-ships would be seen dispersed on the rjcks off Anholt, owing to the needle having 
all round the horizon, one or two of the most distant been diverted two points by a stand of arms, placed on 
pWth aps being carried off* by the enemy’s cruisers, the half-deck below the compass. The addition of a 
was to blame? Each captain had steered the large gun to a vessel’s battery would make a difference. 
ViOTOe prescri'ued according to his'pwn compass ; and Compasses, too, w'ere found to disturb each other when 
as no two compasses agreed,. the cpnsequencc was a placed ^tt,o near together; and the placing them too 
general straggling, and a loss of time while the ships near was the common fault of merchant-ships. In 
beat up into position, like ducklings to their parent. vessels of the royal navy, the binnacles, where two 
Such bein^thc risk and difficulty with w^ooden ships, compasses are carried, are now never fixed within four 
how lUiKA-fgreater when the vessel is built of iron : the and a half feet of each other. When both are so liable 
, error is increased to an alarming extent, to bo wrong from causes above mentioned, they should 

most anxious trial that could befall a pilot at least be prevented from making one anfbther worse, 
or when iron steamers first came into Again : the error of a compass is not constant, 
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especially in iron ships; it varies with the induced 
magnetism of the vessel, or with the changes in the 
permanent magnetism. As the ship proceeds on her 
voyage, so does the change take place— greatest in 
amount in the highest latitudes, and diminishing 
towards the equator. It is not the same in^cofrespond- 
ing latitudes of the two hemispheres, and it differs 
according as the course is east or west. Nor is it the 
same in different parts of the same vgssel : let a 
compass be placed near the stern, anot1icr«amidships, 
another near the how, and a fourth d(^n below, each 
will tell a different tale. The question thus appears to 
bo one of insurmountable difficulty — the complication 
of error too intricate for ulhravclnjent. How ships 
^ver find their way across the trackless waters ? 

The answer to thir question will be to narrate, in 
few words, the principal means discovered and employed 
for correcting the multiplied errors •dread}'’ enumerated. 
Tliirty years .ago, Mr Barlow, professor of mathematics 
at Woolwich, recommended the placing of an iron plate 
on board ship near the compass— the object being td 
counteract the attraction of the vessel by the attraction 
of the plate, and thus keep the needle pretty nearly 
in its true magnetic direction. Tliis, which was never 
supposed to be other than an imperfect remedy, was 
fairly tried and kept in nse until, in 182S, Mr Airy, the 
astronomer-royal, after careful experiment, shewed a 
magnet to he a much more effectual and reliable com- 
pensation than the iron plate. The method he proposed, 
was to place a bar-magnet in conjunction wdtha sheet 
of soft iron rolled as a scroll, at suehli distance below 
the compass as would produce a deviation of the needle 
corresponding to that caused by the ship, and so 
neutralise one by the other. Afterwards, instead of 
the scroll, ho introduced an iron chain in 2 box, as 
being more uniform in its magnetism. In plates, it is 
often found that one payt is weaker ^or stronger in its 
niagpctism than the rest, by which its action is rendered 
irregular. Mr Airy shewed further, that a ship acts as 
a permanent magnet on the rompasse|, and expressed 
himself confident in his proposed method. 

Oil this point there has been, at times, much discus- 
sion : one party contends, that the only safe place for 
the compass is the top ot^hc mast, far above all metallic 
influence; another, that as there is in all vessels, 
generally below the deck, a neutral point ^\here the 
needle is not disturbed, the compass should be estab- 
lished on that point. Without entering into the merits 
of these and other questions which have been raised, 
let us SCO wliat are the measures adopted kndw 
whereabouts is the north on board vessels of thc^rdyal 
navy. » 

It was by authority of the Compass Committee that 
tlio investigations of IMr Airy and others were made. 
In 1836, they sent the late Qaptaiii Johnson to make 
trials and experiments on board the iron steamer Uarry- 
OM*en, at the moutli of the Shannon, during which it ysaa 
ascertained that the ordinal;/ plaeo for the compas!^ 
was an ‘improper position’ on board iron vessels ; that 
the compass of the steamer in question couli^ not be 
depended on ; and that only by raising it to a consider- 
able height above the deck, could it be made to M-ork 
witli anything like accuracy. In concluding his report^ 
the captain suggested that in all cases a record should 
be kept of the position in which a ship lies vith 
respect to the magnetic meridian while being built, ns 
the permanent magnetism of the hull depends in great 
measure on that position. 

The result of all this and other skilful Asearchos 
is, that the compass is now treated by the navy as 
on instrume|;^t requiring as delicate handling as a 
chronometer ; lit had too long been treated with little 
more ceremony than the men’s beef-barrel. The 
needles are made of the best clock-spring steel, well 
hammered, plit together in compound plates or laininse, 
and prepared with the greatest care ftir their important 


function. The compass-cards, ihstead of beitig imperfect 
rounds, roughly executed by the engraver, are true 
circles, printed after having been hxed to the mica 
plate by a chemical preparatioB not liable to be affected 
by damp or heat. The boM|l li which the card swings 
is made of copper, as this metal has the^ property of 
steadying the needle, of checking its numerous oscil- 
lations, without disturbing its directive power. The 
margin of the bowl is graduated by an engine, and not 
by band ; and an azimuth circle is fitted to each, so 
that at any time ijho compass can be checked by an 
astronomical observation, orfit may be used for survey- 
ing purposes. The pivots on wlj^cli the needle rests 
are of metal harder than steel ; and a supply of ^are 
ones, the points gilded by the galvanic process, is 
delivered to each ship. And, lastly, all the compasses 
and binnacles are made of one size and pattern. 

So constructed, the compass becomes a standard ; but 
it is not yet ready for use. It is sent to Woolwich, where 
a building has been erected and fitted up exclusively 
for the testing of compasses, and every portion of the 
instruments i^ most rigorously examined and com- 
pared : nothiiifg is allowed to pass in the least degree 
doubtful. Then, at each of the royal dockyards, a com- 
pass-rfiom is built — all on tho same plan — the shelves 
fixed in the line of the magnetic meridian; and on 
these the conipass-eards are ranged two feet apart, with 
the opposite poles of the needles towards each other. 
Should any needle bc» found’ to alter, it is not remag- 
netised, but is at onec rejected and replaced by a 
good one ; and a deflecting apparatus is kept for the 
•testing of all needles before use,*thc particulars of each 
being entered in a book. A closet is also fitted up^Ou 
board ship, in which the compasses and nothing else 
are to stored : it has shelves and cnscs so contrived,^ 
that the instruments can n8\'er be put away with the 
same {loles towards each other, and the master keeps 
the key. • 

Suppose, now, that a ship has taken in all hej guns, 
shot, shell, and iron of every kind, ready for sea ; the 
compasses aw; then put on-board, and the operation is 
performed by which the deviations of the standard are 
ascertained. We see repeatedly in the newspapers, 
announcements that a vessel fias ‘ gone up,* or ^droi^d 
down,* to (jJrcenhilhe to have her compasses corrected; 
and without this, all the means taacn fo seepre exac- 
titude w'ou||jl be ineffectual. A basin is best for tho 
process ; but it may be effected in a tide-w;iy at sLack- 
watcr. The ship is placed so that meafis of warps her 
liead ran be turiic'j in succession to each of the thirty- 
two points of the compass ; as each is arrived at, she is 
kept steady for a few minutes, while the bearing of 
some object a few rnilBs distant on sAore is taken w'itli 
the standard-compass. When all are noted, the standard 
is carried on shore, and the hcaringsgiro again taken 
out of reach oi the attraction of the vessel ; and in this 
w'ay the devi.u\ons of the ship’s compass on each point 
ard ascertained, the amount of deviation being exactly 
the diflerenec’befweA the two sets of bearings. All 
the f.icts are recorded in a hook, and thus the captain 
knjivs what allowance he has Jo make for compas^ 
error, wliahlrciMie the course of the vessel. Yet after 
all this, precautions are necessary: the Admiralty 
instructions require that no iron shall come within 
seven feet of tho compasses ; the standard is to be tho 
only authority on board; and the binnacle-compasses 
are to be frequently compared with it; obscrvatlOTt^* 
witli the azimuth circle arc to be taken repesledly' 
during a voyage, especially should the ship enter the* 
southern hemisphere, for then thq deviation which -was 
to the ea<it in the northern, will be to the west. In this 
case, new steering-tables must bo prepared, by ‘swing- 
ing’ the ship to the thirty- two points, ns at first. The 
needle is to be lifted from the pivot whenever the dbni- 
pass is carried about or the guns are fired, to guard 
against injury to the delicate suspensions; and all the 
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compasses on board are to be compared with one another 
every day at noon* 

In all cases where the standard-comprfsses have been 
used, the result is satkifactory. The steamer Ui^ent 
once ran in a fog froJ Vilford Islands to Liverpool, 
and hit the«Bell Buoy at the mouth of the Mersey *to 
a fraction,’ as her commander reported. Captain Vidal 
surveyed by the new system, the Azores in the 
Styt without accident. The master of the royal 
yacht*’Fic/ona and J/dertj after two years* experience, 
describes the standard as perfectly trustworthy ; and 
says that, making the ‘ necessary allowance,* he could 
steer a true course en any point of the compass. 

iferc, then, is demonstration of the possibility of 
avoiding the fatal errors mentioned at the commence- 
ment of the present article ; and if good for the navy, 
it must be good for the merchant-service. If the 
owners of vessels will but provide themselves with 
proper standard-compasses, and require that they shall 
be used as prescribed by the Admiralty, ^^c shall 
seldom hrjar of shipwreck from the compass indicating 
a false course. Iron has ofrlato years been so much 
introduced into the construction eycn of wooden 
vessels, as greatly to increase the liability to error, and 
explain how it is we hear more of casualty from that 
cause than in former years, when more wood and 
less iron was used. A heavy responsibility rests on 
those who send ships to sea, neglecting the important 
precautions we have here poinV'ed out. At the same 
time, it is proper to keep in rcmeipbrnnce, tliat 
the best compasses ^ay be temporarily deranged by 
^Tora borealis, or other atmospheric phenomen#, 
Md that, consequently, all the common aids in good 
seamanship need to be resorted to by the commanders 

vessels. ^ h 


AN ANGLO-SAXpN GOLGOTHA. 
*Sha^l I not take mine ease in mine inn?’ — in this 
old-fashioned, oak-panclled chamber, yclept the Star 
— in this dull, dreary, an^l desolate-lodking town of 
Sandwich ; and as the bells of St Clemcat’s soothingly 
ring their evening chinje, medifate on the strange 
vimssitudes, the ups and downs, that attend the fates 
of towns, as Veil ^s of the men who Duild tliem. Ere 
various causes had contributed to silt up^ the northern 
channel of, the Stour, Sandwich was the principal sea- 
port of England. Tlicn the Isle of Thanet really Avas 
an island, and ships sailing bcU'^cen thd continent 
and the Thames shunned the dangers of the North 
Foreland by passvng through tUs channel, named the^ 
Wantsum. On its site, where the navies of England 
used to rendezvous — where * Athelstane the king, and 
Eichere the eolderman, fougtit on slypboard, slow a 
great number of the enemy, and tO(/t nine ships* — 
there are now smiling cornfields ^nd rich meadows 
and the plough of the husbandman still continues ' 
to turn up fragments of vessels, anchors, and other 
hiore mysterious-looking reliquiai oir tk? sailor.* So 
late as the reign of Henry VIII., thc^passage was I 
ojien for small vessels; but a lofty argosy belonging' 
to the pope having accidentally sunk in it, the wreck 
^ led the nucleus of a bank of sand and mud, which 
eventually destroyed the trade and importance of 
Saffdwich. 

Sir Thomas More, in his quaint facetious manner, 
tells us 'the followmg story on this very subject, to 
illll|»tnile how contemporaneous circumstances, having 
'^relation whatever to each other, are frequently 
[taken by the ignorant for cause and effect:— 
Divers men of worsliip assembled old folk of the 
country, to commune and devise about the amendment 


of Sandwich haven. At which time, as they began 
first to ensearch by reason, and by the report of old 
then thereabout, what thing had been the occasion 
that so good a haven was in so few years so sore 
decayed As divers men alleged divers causes, thero 
started up one good old farmer, and said ; “ My 
masters, ye m«ay say every man what he will ; I have 
marked thU matter as well as some others, and I wot 
how it wnxed right well enough. For I knew the 
haven good — I have marked, and so I have seen, when 
it began to wax worse.” “And what hath hurt it, 
good father?” quoth the gentlemen. “By my faith,, 
masters,” quoth he, “ yonder same Tenderden steeple, 
and nothing pise.” “ Why hatj^ the steeple hurt the 
haven, good father?” quoth they. “Nay, by Our 
L.ady, masters,” quoth he, “I cannot tell you well 
why, hut I wot well it hath ; for I knew that a good 
haven till the steeple was built, and, by the mass, I 
have marked* it A|;c 11, and it never throve since.*** 
Sandwich — now so dull, dreary, and desolate — was 
long the most noted of the Cinque Ports, and the 
usual place where the English armies embarked for tho 
continent. Here did Richard Cceur de Lion land after 
his Austrian imprisonment ; and, in pious gratitude for 
his deliverance, walk from hence on foot to Canterbury. 
Edward the Black Prince, too, landed here with his 
royal captives but why should I recount tho many 
royal and eminent personages who have passed through 
this noted place, from the time of Lupicinus, the 
Roman generalissimo, till Charles II. drank * a gloss of 
sack od horseback at the door of the Bell Tavern I* 
One, however, deserves especial mention : it was here 
that St Augustine and his pious companions landed, 
bearing a silver cross, a banner emblazoned with a 
picture of tho Saviour, and the glad tidings of the 
gospel to a balbarous and benighted pagan land. 

Por ever halloiMMl bo Ihi'^ morning fair; 

Blest be the nncoiiseious sluiro on which ye tread, 

And blest tho silver cioss, which ye, instead 
Of martial banner, in procession bear; 

Tho preceding Him who floats in air, 

The pictin edfSaviour I By Augustine led, 

Tliej come — and onward travel without dread, 

Ch inting in bni barons oars a tuneful prayer, 

" Sunf for themselves, and those whom tiicy would free! 
Rp*h <‘onqiiest waits thoin : the tempestuous sea 
Of Ignorance, that 1.111 so rough and high, 

And heeded not the voice of chisliing swords, 

Those good men humble by a few hare words. 

And calm with fear of God’s divinity. 

But why am *1 in this dreary, desolate old town, 
where the inhabitants haunter about dreamily, as if 
there was nothing in the world for them to do, and 
M icrcj as I verily believe, they do nothing but deface 
and destroy the few picturesque remnants of antiquity 
that have been spared by their fathers? The truth, 
then, is, I am on my way to the diggings— not of 
California, nor Australia, but of mines still more 
valuable and precious to the antiquary.. Some ten or 
twelve years ago, when the railway from Canterbury 
to Ramsgate was in process of construction, it was 
found necessary to make a cutting in the chalk-hill 
namei^ H)scngell Down, about two miles from the 
latter place. This excavation revealed that the top of 
the hill had been a large Anglo-Saxon bufying-ground, 
upwards of two hundred graves being discovered in 
the narrow space required for the railway. It must 
have been a strange sight, and one pregnant with 
reflection, to have seen the navvies at uiis wholesale 
desecration ^of the dead. Men of thew and muscle, 
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enorilnoti 3 eaters of meat, and inordinate drinlfers of 
beer — fond of glass-buttons and gaudy colours in their 
attire-^fond of horses, dogs, cocks, and cfther animals, 
and given to contests in speed and ferocity, and the 
gambling consequent thereon — men, in short, distiii- 
guisned by all tlie Reading peculiarities T)f •cliaracter 
displayed by their ancestral prototypes, whose long rest 
of tliirteen centuries they were so rudely disturbing 
with pickaxe, wlieel-barrqw, and shovel. ^ 

To the antiquary — and there are few w<ill- informed 
persons at the present day wiio are i|pt more or less 
antiquaries — these graves possess a strong and peculiar 
interest. Tliere is no period in our history so dark as 
that immedittely after tl^ departure of the ‘'“omans 
from this island, and that of the Saxon domination, 
previous to the conversion of tliat people from paganism. 
But as at this period the Saxons buried with their 
dead the weapons, implements, an 1 other objects they 
I were most attached to during life, their tombs reveal 
to us some glimpses of tlicir manners, customs, and 
state of civilisation, w’here written record is utter 
blank. Some of those graves on (9aengell Downs are 
to be opened to-morrow, under the superintendence of 
a few skilful archaeologists, and it is with the view of 
witnessing the proceeiiings that I am stopping to night 
in Sandwich. 

I go to bed and sleep soundly, without any dread of 
foreign invasion, tliougli 1 know that in tlie good old 
times Sandwich was t\\ ice sacked and burned by the 
French. I rise early in llic morning, and find, at 
breakfast, that the Stour still yicl<l3*th(* famed Ford- 
wich trout, and that it fully deserves ail I/aak Walturi.i 
has said in its commendation. 

The place of iny destination, 1 learn, is about six 
miles from Sandwich. Having inquired m)^^'ny, 1 am 
about to depart, when mine liost obligingly offers to 
lend me a pony. I iiiform him I^do not intend to 
return that way. lie has just been made aware of 
that, or he w'ould liavc made the offer sooner. In ffiel, 
the pony belongs to a person in Karri sjyite, and if I ride 
him thither, it will save the trouble of sending a man 
home with him. I iinrellectiiigly and most injudi- 
ciously accept tlie offer ; the j-ony seems a steady, 
docile animal ; I nidlint, and p.'is'.ing beneath .'ll! 
ancient gate-house, and over a cliiinsy draw -bridge, 
find myself in tlie famous Isle of Thanct. » 

The first part of my ride is tliriugh a flat unin- 
teresting plain, without any remarkable object, save 
the immense Komaii ruin, tlie ancient Kutupia', now 
termed Ricliborougli. The walls of Richbor^ugli,’ 13 
feet thick, and from 20 to 00 feet high, cncloijing an 
area of five acres, in many places as perfect as whejji 
the alternate cour.ses of bricks and stones were laid 
1800 years ago, arc a wondrous proof of the strength 
and durability of Roman w'orljmanship — the magnificent 
conceptions of the Roman mind. • 

My road soon begins tr^ ascend. On my left, J 
flee the spire of Minster, witli tlie oxeeptioii of t|t 
Martin’s at Canterbury, the oldest Christian chureli 
in England. It w'as originally erected in tli^ seventh 
century, but was partly burned by the father of King 
Canute in 1027. Subsequently, Canute, becoming a 
Christian, rebuilt it; and there can be little doubt tl^t 
the nave, the oldest part of the church, was erected in 
the eleventh century. The view to the left is circum- 
flCribed by the summit of the range of downs, along the 
«ide of which I am slowly ascending; but each step, 
as I rise, gives a wider range to the delightful panorama 
behind me and on my right. • , 

At every few yards, I incline to wheel round, to 
enjoy this beautiful view ; but the pony is going home- 
wards, and he knows it, and consequently manifests 
a decided aversion to turning his head in the direction 
of Sandwich. As I have neither whip nor spur, I am 
in the mo/tifying and humiliating position of being 
governed by a brute. Fortunately, I meet a gipsy 


diving an ass, who flells me 'a stick for* a penny— the 
smallest coin in my pocket being sixpepce. Of conrse, 
the gipsy ha^ no change ; but the kick is purchased, 
and the pony, finding thatjhe Has got his' master, 
sulkily obeys, and I succeed il^veering him round. 

Like the skies studded ^Ath stars on a winter’s 
midnight, the sea is covered with ships, from the 
lofty seventy-four to the tiny fishing-boat. Here and 
there, amid the throng, is seen a long smoky track, 
the breath of the giant steam as his iron piuscles 
thrash tlirough the yielding waters, on his path of 
civilisation and progress. 'Distinctly, in the remo'te* 
southern horizon, I see the fair Ignd of France; while 
to the westward the cliffs of Dover remind me ^f the 
legions of Capsar, and the bold and barbarous islanders 
who bravely but unsuccessfully resisted the invasion 
of their native soil. A perfect choir of larks are singing 
in mid-air, and here and there a wandering sea-gull, 
w'ith its snow-white wings, adds variety to the scene. 

It is a warm, clear, sunshiny day in June, but the 
air i.s bracing and exhilarating. Elated by my victory 
over the pony, excited, by the magnificent*^view and 
its momentoits historical associations, the serai-savage 
•spirit of the Saxon bursts forth from witRin me, and 

I exefaira — ' 

• • 

O’er the sun’s mirror green 
Come the White Ilorsemcn ! 

Tramplyig its glassy breadth 
I Into bright fragments I 

% Hollow-backed, huge-bosomed, 

Fraught \\ith mailq^l riders, 

Clanging A^th hauberks, 

Shield, spear, and battle-axe, ** 

r,in\ as-u ingod, cublo-reined 
t Steeds of the ocean I 

Thfe pony, impatient to get homc^ and, as I pre- 
sume, unused to declai'iation of this kind, makes an 
artful and sudden .sh}^ and very nearly throw| mo off 
his hack. I am again unwillingly compelled to have 
reroiirbC to* the imjumentinn ad bandinum — the stick 
of tlie bro’vii-skirnpd gijisy. Am T, forsooth, to be 
mastered by a pony, here, in Thogn-Iand, the most 
amicntly English of any jurt of Britain? Hero.first 
landed the Armies, from whom England and English- 
men derive their very names, as w<*ll as the most 
cherislicd .of tlicir free institutions. Hengist and 
llorsa, wilTi their band of piratical warrioys, invited by 
Vortigern, landed somewhere in^view of the very spot 
wliere 1 now stai^, and dwelt on this fertile island for 
twenty years, till Hengist, about the middle of the 
fifth century, subdued Kent as far as the banks of the 
Moilway. Both naiRcs, Hengist rmd Horsa, in the old 
Saxon, signify a horse. The Angles bore white liorses 
emblazoned on their banners, and we^e as passionately 
fond of thosfi .animals as the modern Englishmen their 
descendants. \ Still, T can never learn whether the great 
council of tlie nation — the Witenagemot, from which* 
our modern parrtam^nt is derived — was ever adjourned 
so that its mehibers might attend and witness a 
Iiorse-race. ^ I 

*lt is mj finn opinion, that the principal reason \he 
Saxons were so fond of horses was, tliat they were pret 
eminently a maritime people. All sailors are fond of 
liorfecs. Have they not Flemish horses, saddles, whips, 
bits, bridles, stirrups, and martingales in their nautical 
nomenclature? It is a general, but a very misUken^ 
idea, that s;iilors are bad riders. They may awk- 
ward or clumsy on horseback, I admit; but the man 
who has been used to hang, contending with a gale- 
inflated sail, on the treacherous leeyard-arm, or the 
slippery fly ing-jib- boom of a rolling and pitching ship, 
lauglis at the feeble attempts of a horse tQ throw him, 
and loves the noble animal lie can so easily sillidue. 
Jack will not walk w hen he can ride, writes the Tiims 
correspondent from the Crimea; whenever an oificer 
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loses a good horse, he almost sure to find it in (he 
sailors’ camp. ^ 

The whistle of a railway-engine recalls me to the 
object of my journey. .Looking round, I see its white 
smoke rising above the luipniit of the hill, and observe 
some men at work notTir from it. I ride up, and am 
at the Anglo-Saxon Golgotha. Situated on Jtho very 
crest of the hill, it commands the inland view as far 
as the towers of Canterbury Catiiedral, as well as the 
magnificent sea-prospcct I have so vainly attempted to 
describe. Truly it is a noble burial-place for men who 
' claimed the supremacy of '-the whale’s bath — the sea — 
as their birthright, ^nd won the land, as far as the 
eye -.could reach, by their indomitable energy and 
valour. 

The graves lie in rows along the summit of the hill. 
They are about four feet deep, in the pure wliite chalk, 
and were at first, in all probability, covered w'itli 
barrows or mounds, that have long since been levelled 
by the action of tho elements. As I arrive, one grave 
has just been discovered ; it contains the remains of a 
man, a wGman, and a child. ^ Every particle of wood, 
leather, or cloth, that may liavc been btiried with the 
bodies, is Voduced to a dark-brown powder ; but the 
skulls, and most of the larger hones, are ili good 
jfi’esefvation. Tlic woman lies in the middle, the man 
on her right, the child on her left. Between tlie man 
and tho woman there is a spear-head of much corroded 
iron. On tho man’s breai^t theuj' is a bead of amber ; 
at his waist there is the buckle of Ids belt ; beside him 
is the knife it carried — the scirxj from which, it is said, 
tho Saxons derived tlfoir naqje. A large quantity 
ay.ber-beads surround where once lay the neck of the 
female ; and the bronze pin, that bad fastened her 
ipantle, lies where once was her breast. BeJ ide the 
'cl^ld there are more bead’s, and also a email knife. 
It is a curious^ fiict, that all three were evidently 
buried at the same time. ,Thus this silent grave, 
these long-buried skeletons, \inmistakubly record either 
a mtos/acre or a pestilence. I 

I have not seen so much of this graves* as I could | 
have wished, from having ^to hold my j'ony during 
the examination. He, too, taking no interest in it, 
but^ rather displaying a#rcsti\e impatience, wuis a 
very unwelcome addition to the society of tlie quiet 
antiquaries. At Isfst, as a screaming engine rushes 
along thd railw'ay, the pony, making a sjjring, nearly 
drags me over the embankment ; and jerking the 
bridle out of* my Ibind, canters off for about fifty 
yards, and then quietly begins tq graze. . I try to 
catch him; he lets me approach almost within grasp 
of his head, and then gallops off again. This game 
continues, evidently to the gret.t amusement of all 
present but myself, for about half an hour, when he 
gives in, and allows me to secure him. I then lead 
him down to a gate about halt i inila off, tie him 
firmly to the post, and, overheated ^md fatigued, 
return to the diggings. 

In the meantime, another grave has been discovered. 
From tho profusion of beads, and a very elegant 
silver-gilt brooch, studded with garnet^ which it 
ccfhtains, it is undoubtedly that of a' lary of rahk. 

I am informed that the Anglo-Saxon ilidies wore 
something similar to the modem chatelaine ; and, sure 
enough, a number of curious articles for the toilet 
and other uses arc found lying by her side. There 
tweezers for removing superfluous hairs, and 
artless that may have been used for picking the nails 
and ears ; but other implements completely bafilc the 
most astute antiquary when speculating on their uses. 
Soinn» indeed, a detective policeman would say, were 
skeleton-keys— probably they were keys— but others 
ase of such grotesque forms as to defy conjecture. 
Migibt, I just hint, however, that perhaps the Saxon 
lami^ wore a reticule instead of a chatelaine, and these 
mysterious pieces of metal were tho frame to which 


the tong since decayed clotli forrai/ig the reticule was 
attached. 

tAn exclamation of surprise f/om a phrenological 
antiquary draws attention to the skull. He declares 
it to be the most intellectual one he ever saw; the 
organs cfT Time, Tune, and Language are particularly 
developed; the lady must have been a musician, a 
poetess, an Anglo-Saxon Sappho. 

I should observe here, that after the various 
antiquitio^'are taken from the graves, the bones are 
carefully re-in^erred. The lady’s skull, however, is 
an exception to this rule, the phrenologist carefully 
wrapping it up iu his handkerchief. I ventured to 
murmur a gentle remonstnnee, but am* met with tho 
quiet reply : ‘ \V‘hat does it matter ? ’ Unable to 
answ’^er the question, I retire some distance from the 
grave, lie down on the short, velvety, thyme-smelling 
grass, and, w^ateliing the larks high up in air, take 
the ‘What docs it matter?’ of tho philosophical 
plirenologist as a text for my inusings. I, too, like 
the Saxons lyjng beneath me, have been one of those 
who used to ‘ go down to the sea in ships,’ yet I have 
ever felt a peculiar repugnance at the idea of being 
buried in the restless deep. I should like to be interred 
in such a sunny spot as where I now lie, wdtliin sight of 
the sounding ocean; but, in fill probability, I shall bo 
buried far from it. Yet, as I look up, far up, above 
I where the lark hovers — a scarcely distinguishable speck 
in the dark-blue heavens — I cannot help mentally 
rej)cating*. ‘After all, what docs it matter?’ 

I A lou<l ‘ IIall(», master ! ’ from one of the labourers 
^ brings me to my feet in an instant ; tho confounded 
pony is bll’ again. A booby country lad, opening the 
gate, has set him free ; and he is now off in earnest, 
gallopim( full speed home to Bamsgate. To use the 
words of w'orthy John Biinyan: ‘He went on his way, 
and I saw him no more.’ < 

I am relieved /rom an ineutus, but I have incurred 
a serious responsibility. What if tho w'retched creature 
should hurt himself or others in his wild stampedo? 
I bluiddcr when I think how full Bamsgate is of 
visitors, how many hundreds of children, with the most 
careless of nurse-maids, throng the streets and sands at 
this season of the year. But Uiere is no help for it ; I 
can only hope for the best. 

Anoth^ir grave is discovered, but of a very diflrerent 
st>le of interni^it from the two first: it contains a 
leaden coffin, enclosing the bones of a Roman warrior. 
This interesting fact corroborates an idea entertained 
bj antiquaries, but unsupported by historical record— 
namely, that the Saxons formed settlements here 
yjrcvious to the departure of the Romans, and tho two 
people lived together as friends and allies. There can 
he little doubt that when the Romans w'cre gonO, tlw 
Saxons in this part of England took possession of tho 
strong places erorted by the former; both Ricli^ 
borough and Reculvcr being the capitals of the first 
jSaxon kings of Kent. 

The lengthening shadow's warn mo of the distance 
1 ha 0 to travel ; so, reluctantly leaving this interesting 
spot, I set off on foot tow'ards Ramsgate. 

Before entering the town, X stop at a roadside inn, 
^0 get the white chalk of the downs brushed off my 
clothes, ai.d to wash it out of my throat with a draught 
of mild Thanct ale. The ostler, while he brushes me, 
maintains a conversation with an individual of his owti^ 
class. ' That Toby,’ ho says, ‘ knows a thing or two ; 
that ho do. They never gives him no corn in Sand- 
wich ; ^cr off lio sets, and comes home all along of 
hisself ; and the best of tho fqn, he was ready saddled. 
Just as some bloko was a-going to mount him^ off he 
must ha’ come.’ Thank sadness ! thinlgs I, the pony 
is safe, and I can leave Ramsgate with a clear con- 
science. So, without further inquiry, lest I should be 
set down as a bloke, whatever that may b(*, I make tho 
best of my way to the railway station ; and as I am 
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rapidly whirled t&wards London, reflect how ■Widely 
spread now aro the branches of that ‘empire tree,* 
which, 1400 years ago, was planted byla handM^f 
piratical freebooters on the white cUflk and breezy 
downs of Kent. 

• • 

M A R E T I M O. 

CHAPTBH XXIT. * a 
WIIAT COMKK TO PASB IN THR^tUINS. 

Tub rain-storm Bthat wetted the country round San 
Antonio on the night of the landing of the escaped 
Prisoner and ^is friends, \^sited witji greater \ oicnco 
the neighbourhood of Torre del Giganti. During all 
the dark hours the flood dashed down upon tlie ruins ; 
and the wind, blowing through the unshuttered windows, 
filled the vast chambers as vith spiay. Mr Buck had 
built a little enclosure for Angela in one corner of her 
prison, within which she lay, sometimes slumbering 
quietly, sometimes calling out in terror ; tfor the inarti- 
culate voice of the storm took strafigc shapes in her 
half-awakened mind, reminding her of the language 
of suffering and strife to which her ear had of late 
become so accustomed. Then Carlotta, who slept under 
a heap of blankets in anotlier corner, and w'atclied tlie 
prisoners with a vigilance which her father had not 
exacted — for she was born amidst that life, and knew of 
no laws and principles but those of the Band — w'ouhl 
start up, and reveal iiow wakeful she was by words awk- 
wardly cheerful. When they were hofli quite roused, 
Mr Buck in a tolerably musical voice would sing a 
snatch of some comic song, which seemed by its intona- 
tion quite melancholy to tliose who did not ui^derstand 
the words ; and jeer when the sentinel below called to 
him to make less noise. Presently all would be quiet 
again. The men in the groubd-chambcr w ere stretched 
in their cloaks round the embers of a huge fire. Now' 
and then one w'okc up, and exchanged a few disjointed 
and dreamy phrases with the watcher, 'yho paced from 
the foot of the staircase to the groat doorway, listening 
each time for any ominous sound from the outposts. 
IIo heard nothing but the clamorous wailing of the 
wind, and the angry Ifooting of one or two owls, 
squatting amidst their swellcd-out feathers m some 
dark nook. » 

There were twm men on the w'atch ak opposite points 
of the ruins, without counting Jeppo, who, disturbed 
by fears for which he could scarcely sec grounds, did 
not attempt to rest that night ; hut w'ent to md fro, 
wrapped in a liugc cloak, taking cure that the seq^incls 
I should not sleep- Had any attack been meditated,# 

I however, it would have been impossible to see the 
j danger approach. Darkness covered the mountain 
i with an impenetrable > oil, and only tlic most practised 
dye — an eye accustomed to watch for human prey in 
Sicilian defiles — could have piade out the form of the 
great square tower, rising motionless against the oceai'i 
of dark vapour that rolled, with faint tints of light 
here and there, mimicking the crc&ts of Avav<js, from 
the eastern to the western horizon. Tho rain ceased 
before dawn, which at length came on gray am! cold. 
As the shadows thinned away from the earth, thi 
tower struggled dimly into sight of the vast expanse 
of plain and hill by wliich it was surrounded. The 
background brightened by degrees as the domo of 
clouds mcltqd beneath tho warm rays of the sun ; 
and soon fragments — ruins thereof — alone could be 
seen floating in a blue sky, and reflecting ^armilion 
or golden hues. The earth smiled with a calm joy in 
the light of day ; and all who had passed a night of 
fear ventured* to unknit tlieir brows, and breathe 
tranquilly tho balmy air that was w^afted over the 
drenched country. 

Mr Buck bad been lulled into a good sound sleep by 
the last mutterings of the storm. When he awoke, ho 


saw the hard brown visage of Carlottm rigid In 8l^mbe^, 
illumined by a tay of the "sun in, her corner. But 
Angela was gSne. 

'^rhe poor lady has pa^ed &n uneasy night,* , 
murmured he ; * and surelyeisUoft praying for us all.* 
lie went up to tho little balcony wo have before 
mentioned, and indeed found Angela there looking out 
towards the vast heprizon. The colours of the scene 
wore unusually bright. The rain had washed away the 
dust left on the leaves of the forest by the siroocoea of 
spring; they shone at the foot of the arid slopes of, 
the hill, as if endowed with nbw life. Bushes and patches 
of grass, nearer at hand, seemed also to rejoice. Here 
and there, along the ruined edge of the towei^all, 
were bright pools of water, in which sparrows were 
fluttering and washing their bills. From all the 
country round a sw'cct but vague murmur arose. 
Thousands of birds w'ere singing their morning-hymn ; 
and Angela made out hundreds of quivering spots in 
the air from which harmony was shed. 

As usual at that hour of the morning, thc«hrigands, 
in their bright red and» blue jackets, wore scattered 
through the rtiins, some yawning lazily, oyicrs smok- 
ing, others tending the horses ; one or two were 
I polishing their rarbincs, and with a pleasantry, quite 
in character, seeing Mr Buck’s round head appear over 
the summit of the wall, pretended to take aim at it. 

IIo indulged in an angry grimace, which they could 
scarcely appreciate frflm thax height, and withdrew. P 
The prisoners kept as much as poasiblo in their lofty 
position, partly ht cause it affb^fied them some occu- 
%ilion to watch a scene,# amidst wdiich at any mon^t 
rescue might arise, partly because the brigands vrefb 
gencrallv too lazy to come up so far : on this occasion 
they reij^aiued until the day was several hours old aki,, 
their j^st. Suddenly, Angfla, whose eyes were con- 
stantly glancing over the country, mods out a figure at 
a great distance moving tapidly up the western slope 
of the hill. Its approach was evidently noticed by a 
group of ftllow's idly sitting on a fragment of wall ; but 
as they did flot stir, it wiy? clear that the new-comer 
was well kno ■ n. He passed rapidly through the ruins. 
Presently, a confused shouting was heard below; the 
brigands collected i..,/uny from all points, and «4he 
clamour iiUTcasal. Carlotta came^o call the prisoners 
dow n ; her father wished to sjicak with tnem.* 

‘ If I couV see the flash of a bayonet, or any sign 
w Imtever of a rescue,’ Avbispercd Buck to Angela, ‘ I 
w'ould begin by flinging this creature over the battle- 
ments, anfl make rafight of it ; but my eyes are getting 
old. At nnyrate, I can’t perceive a crow more than 
usual ’ 

‘ 1 he country is silent and iflotionless,’ replied 
Angela with a sigh. 

Carlotta scowled at this talking inslow voices, and 
went down. They followed. In the great chamber, 
beyond which 'they were never allowed to go, they 
fouiidJcppo. yii^ old^ chiefs countenance W'as haggard, ' 
and exprotsed disgust and lasbitude. 

‘This IS bad news,’ said ho, wdicn his daughter had 
goqc ; ‘ wc|nif^ positively bctfnyed. A man from 
Trapani bri Tgs perfect intelligence of the enemy. The 
soldiers are within a few leagues of us all round; 
there and there— and there and there,’ he proceeded, 
pointing succe’^sively to all the four windows. 

* But they cannot surely know the passes so well as 
your men,* said Mr Buck, who felt what would be thd ' ^ 
danger if the Band were driven to desperation. » 
‘Certainly not,’ replied Jeppo, speaking low and 
huskily ; ‘ and I think I may say, that were I to give 
the word now — “March, slip through their fingers”— 
these disciplined gentry might close in as scientifically 
as they pleased, they would find the nest empty.* ^ 

‘Well, why not 80 so, my good fellow?* quoth 
Mr Buck, in his most persuasive tone. 

Jeppo shrugged his shoulders, and felt almost inclined 
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to imitate his men, ani apply the opprobrious epithet 
of Miss to th» siipple^minded Englishman.' At length 
he laugiied, but strangely and forcedly. 

* My good sir,' said tlie beneficence of Providence 
is great. Wo have inf.^afeguage by which to warn the 
helpless lamb of its fate ; and until it smells blood, it 
capers joyously round the butcher : a fine jjro vision. 
So witli you. We are of difilTcnt frames. I maj" 
fVigbten you and tliis poor lady for a moment; hut 
I can* ne^cr make it a piece of your belief that my 
men will actually, if compelled to fly, leave a terrible 
memento behind — you both, incredulous things, lying 
side by side to aftrii^ht the eyes of their enemies.* 

‘liut A\hy, Jeppo,’ said Angela calmly, ‘do you 
insist so much that we should believe this thing ? It 
seems there is no remedy.* 

‘None; absolutely none.* 

They looked at tliO old man*3 face; its expression 
did not correspond with what he said. A slight noise 
on the staircase — the falling of a little stone — informed 
them th%Jt a listener was there. 

‘Is that you, Lotta?’ crrjd Jeppo as carelessly as 
lie could. ** 

The girl came in scowling and red, and pr^etended 
to tatko something from her corner. Then she went 
^ away again. 

‘That is my greatest punishment,* said Jeppo, 
pointing after her. ^ 

The prisoners knew that hd' was going to talk of 
himself, and, as was their wont, listen^,! attentivcl}', 

S artly in hopes of l(^;irning something new, partly to 
^l?:our their only friend in that horrible place. ^ 
‘Lotta is my daughter,* proceeded the old man; 
‘child of a brigand’s sister, and worthy of her parent- 
e.ff*agc. The motlier went early enough — toovong ago 
for any but pleasant memories of her to rei^ain. I 
forget whether* she was like this girl, who behoves in ! 
nothing but lawlessness, bt cause she knows nothing 
else. tl can’t talk to her of the real old times, for vhen 
I try, she stares and sneers. Lid you ever sec a liawk 
shaking his wings over a iVght of pigeo/is, picking out 
the brightest and fattest?- that is the i'bage of Lotta. 
All human beings are to her thii]gs capable or not of 
being ransomed. I have tric<^^ co teach her; but we 
don’t learn qr impart filial obcdiencs in these moun- 
tains. All her notions come from Chino, wJioni she 
loves as the tigress loves the tiger. Tly re is no one 
to whom I ‘Would loc;s dare to trust my secret thoughts, 
if they did not square with the interests of the Band. 
This is what the noblest stock m ly come' to. Why, 
her cousin never even thought of claiming her as a 
kinswoman.* • 

All this was quite enigmatical to the prisoners, who 
listened, still, however, hoping to hear something more 
specially aflbctiag their fortun Thc}'^ did not know 
that wliilst seeming only to ca'^t away ’lis daughter, to 
distance her from himself, and paint her as a being of 
a different race, Jeppo was bre/ikiqg, gs it were, withi 
nearly a quarter of a century of lawless life. Carlotta, 
in her degradation and vulgarity, was a living witness 
ip himself of what hf^had become; arid L’hcn he (com- 
plained that she could not sympathise wKh his regrets 
for a different state of things, vhen worldly honours 
were upon him, he thought more than he vould liave 
dared to confess of the chang€| worked in his own 
demeanour and character. Wlien classes are advancing, 

^ "Ihe ]>easant looks with pride on his son, who has 
- bcce-me a gentleman ; but the fallen noble casts a sad 
glance on his offspring, even if he be bom to honest 
labour — he sees in kim the great sign that liis position 
jiS irrecoverably lost. Jeppo, who lived much in com- 
fflttnion memory, might often have persuaded 

bii^sclf that it was possible to jretrace bis steps into 
80 Ci|i|||fe had not Carlotta been always there to remind 
hinj could not be ; that he might repent, but 

not^nf^ again. 


‘ t am not able,' he said, pursuing his own train of 
thought — ‘I am not able, signora, as I wished and 
hoped, to tell you that I have earned your gratitude. 
But I laboured for you before I knew you. It is 
better ^3 y; is. That was a tardy attempt to relieve 
my mind from a great weight; and, besides, nobody 
can ever now play part. I saw your eyes flash, 
lady, when I talked of the roan who had come from 
Trapani : lyou dared not ask mo what news he 
brought but your instinct told you true. Paolo di 
Ealeo has escjf'ped from his prison. 

‘Then I shall soon be free!’ crclaimed Angela, 
clasping her hands. 

She insisted pn hearir% the details' of this great 
event ; but the messenger knew of what had happened 
only vaguely. Ho had heard the first form of the 
narrative which afterwards made every true Sicilian 
heart beat with joy. It was said, and is, indeed, still 
popularly believed, that the patriots had attacked the 
island of Maretimo, taken^ the castle by storm, and 
“delivered the Prisoner by mere force. When this 
rumour got abroad, it carried with it a thrill of pride 
tliat might have been changed into insurrectionary 
enthusiasm. Angela and JV^r Buck believed the story 
in its most heroic form, and "exchanged hopeful glances. 
They forgot to ask the unhappy old chieftain the 
meaning of his mysterious allusions : and lie was not 
anxious to tell what he knew, because he believed that 
the decree of destiny had gone forth, and that it would 
be cruel to furnisli tlie prisoners with new motives of 
regret, fresh reasons for (iespair. Although he looked 
so steadily towards the future, we must not suppose 
that pity was the chief passion that moved within him. 
We do^ not pity those v ho arc to sink in the same 
ship with ourselves; and Jeppo, casting about in his 
mind, formed many processions of thoughts, going 
back far into tho past — b'ut rot one advancing beyond 
the night that was to close upon that day. He seemed 
to have arrived at the natural term of his existence, 
and cared onlj to justify his own actions to himself. 

He was playing a terrible game. The strategy of 
that wild Band told them that the moment for retreat 
had come ; every one was waiting with impatience 
for the signal to march. Ne#r danger had made them 
subordinate again : old experience had taught them 
that the* most prudent counsel came from Jeppo. Yet 
his present deKiy seemed inexplicable ; ho obstinately 
avoided all allusion to a retreat. Was he keeping 
them there to betr.iy them ? Had his old sagacity 
dt;serbd him? Was ho, in sheer despair, resolved to 
resi»x*^ where he stood, and crown a long career by a 
glorious death? The last surmise found no heroic 
approver.s ; and when Lotta, enlightened by her love 
for Chino, went about whispering that her father was 
wasting precious time, Kcbellious murmurs began once i 
more to be heaiff. Jeppo resolutely refused to notice 
them, until, when the aBernooii was far spent, Chino, 
expressing the long penl-up anxiety of the whole 
B md, exclaimed : 

• Arc you mad, captain ? Shall we wait here, and 
be caught like mice in a trap?* 

‘ My men,* said he, answering the inquiring looks of 
Lthe whole Band, ‘there seems to be no immediate 
danger ; we can escape when we will ; the soldiers 
have surrounded us as well as they are able, but 
remain motionless. At any rate, let us wait until 
night. Look at the sky ; wo shall have another storm 
presently ; and then, let us bo white or black, we sliall 
be abU lb slip through tho meshes of this net without 
breaking one of them.* 

It was long since Jeppo had spoken to his followers 
in this cordial tone. Had they been wise, tliey would 
have seen that at length he had resolved to deceive 
them for the sake of tho prisoners ; bu^ they became 
instead stupidly enthusiastic, and shouted, and bawled, 
and were joyful, just as in older and better times 
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•^all but Cnino, who exchanged doubtful glances with 
Oafiutta* ' ^ 

The day darkened long before sunset, and the 
thunder-storm gathered over Torre dei Giganti. 
Angela had returned to her lofty look-out^ apd gazed 
anxiously over the dismal scene. The country, with all 
its variety of surface, soon lost its bright colours, and 
stretched gray and dim, with huge black patches here 
and there around. At times there was a ^ush of pale 
red, when the lightning burst as it were throu|rh crevices 
in the dark vapoury roof overhead. Tlfcn even distant 
objects became dfetinct— more distinct than in the bright 
dazzling suns|iine. Angela saw, beyond the forest to 
the west, a body of soldiAs with filittering v^.apons 
marching in that direction. Her fate, therefore, was 
soon to be decided. For a moment she gasped for 
breath, and prayed with her soul and eyes ; hut soon 
she became calm, and looked down, indeed, w ith some- 
thing of compassion on the bandits, who, their cloaks 
fluttering in the wind, were scattered amidst the ruin*;^ 
unconscious how near was danger. ^ Presently the air 
became full of dashing drops of rain; and soon a 
complete deluge poured down, whilst the lightning still 
throbbed, and the thunder roared and struggled from 
horizon to horizon. Angela at first took refuge in the 
staircase ; but this was soon changed into a torrent, 
and she was compelled to go below. 

Mr Buck met her half-way : she whispered what 
she had seen. It was too dark for her to make out | 
whether ho became pale ; his voice for a moment 
faltered; but a little after he said nrmly, and even 
gaily : 

* Well, then, I will shew you that all that has been 
I done to frighten us is mere nonsense, Thib soldiers 
will attack by surprise. These bandits are neither 
I more nor less than men ; they will first think of 
I defence, and forget us alto'gcthcr. tGne or two may 
[ skulk from the fight, and of these I shall he able to 
give a tolerably good account.’ 

He shewed lier a pile of large broken stones, which 
he had collected near the head of the staircase, in the 
second chamber. 

can hand them to you,’ said Angela. 

This simple expression changed the worthy English- 
man into a hero; he even hoped he might ha>e an 
opportunity to shew his courage. What ho ihidcrtook 
to do was by no means absurd. Tlte staircase, not 
much more than a foot Avide, ascended abruptly through 
the wall for a distance of above tw'enty feet, and 
broken in many places. He at first thought of Woclyng 
up the way at once ; hut should there be any de^ay in 
the attack, this would reveal his intentions too clearly.* 
He contented liimself, therefore, as ith begging Angela 
to remain quiet, and crept cautiously down to listen 
to what was going on. • 

The first room was quite desertiTd ; and it was by 
this timo so dark that, e'vcpt when the lightning 
flashed round the tower, it as as difficult to make out* 
the four windows pierced through the massive walls. 
Up the passage leading from the ground-chamber, a 
dim but steady light came. The brigands— all of AAdiom, 
except the sentinels, had been driven in by the rain — 
were gathered round a blazing fire, evidently in aJI 
unusually jovial mood. Some sang, whilst the others 
talked all at once ; then silence was obtained, and 
Mr Buck made out a low musical voice which he had 
never heard before. At first he thought it was that of 
a woman ; but some of the tones rang like tempered 
steel. Haj-Ahmed, confident in his own geniifsf having 
brought his party to the nearest point where the trees 
at the foot of the hill coA^red them, had advanced 
alone to lull the suspicions of tlie Band, and fascinate 
them into neglectful repose. By a good-humoured 
word, indeed, as he passed the sentinel in that direc- 
tion, ho had induced the man to leave his post : there 
was no danger at aU, he maintained. 



When called upon to give Sis report, he even ven- 
tured to say yiat the viceroy had length agreed to 
open negotiations, and was ready to.grant all the Band 
required. Whilst Jie spoke, Ais glance met that of 
Jeppo; and these two min Rooked deep into each 
other’s souls for the last time ; afterwards, they care- 
fully avRidod doing so. The Haj was very successful 
in his persuasions ; ei^en Chino, quite disarmed, ceased 
clutching perpetually at his dagger-hilt, although 
Carlotta, who sat with her head turned slightly on one 
side, like a fawn listening for a distant pack, was not • 
thrown off her guard. 

‘ You will sleep more comfortab^y to-night than you 
expected, my children,’ said Ilaj-Ahraed, relisliing 
excessively within his owu mind the frightful double 
meaning of this phrase. ‘I must noAV go back to 
Palermo.’ ^ 

‘What! in this weather?’ cried Lotta, in a shrill 
voice ; she felt the presence of treachery, although 
unable to givT form to her thoughts. 

Her suggestion roused the hospitable sentiments of 
the brigands ; they croAA^led round the Tripoline, and 
boisterously iifsisted that he must wait untii the storm 
was OAier, 

‘ You can share our quiet rest,’ said ono in perfect 
good faith. 

The lips of the Haj whitened, and his eyes glanced 
uneasily to and fro. Tho fpnk good-humour of the 
brigands seemed to iftm internal mockery ! He pro- 
tested that he nnist go away *, but tho more he pro- 
tested, the more determined wege they to detain him. 
%otta, moreover, by persevering sneers contrived^^o 
rouse the suspicions of one or tAvo. The Haj suddenly 
became calm ; he had called to his aid the primary 
doctrinu" of his people, and ^firmly trusted his fate 
Provi(\'ncc. Sitting down near the fire, he looked ^it 
the dancing ll.imcs; and perhaps saw tlferein the plains 
and the palms, and the •mirage and the bright-eyed 
daughters of his natiA-^c land, for his features q»ivered 
slightly, and his e}es somewhat dimmed. He thought 
it hard that* his AA’ise pla^s for making wealth out of 
the infidel so., dd ai length bring him to that pass. 

The sentinel, avI had left his post, and had leancji 
for some time again*, the wall under the doorWJly, 
suddenly remcnA)ered the heinousness o^ his fault, and 
began to traverse the court. At that moment a flame 
of light ninL^hurned over the country; and the jagged 
form of the ruins sheAved clcarlyfagain^t n red back- 
ground. A number of d.ark forms Avere seen advancing 
rapidly toVardv thi great ruined entrance of the court. 
The sentinel gave a cry of alarm, as he fired at random ; 
it Av.is answered fron^within by a shout and a shriek 
of pain; some one had smitten ftaj-Ahmed to tlio 
ground, and he never rose more. Out rushed the 
brigands, and dcliA^crcd a full volley iiltlie direction of 
the enemy : tl^ey AA^cre ansAA'ered. What Av.as tho losa 
on .cither side it was impossible to say; darkness had 
again closed na. ^eppo, forgetting that he had wilfully * 
alloAAcd matters to be brought to this crisis, seemed 
noA\ to have nought hut tho safety of his men at heart; 
he^houted to tbem to fall hackjsand defend themselves 
Avithin the t oAver. They obeyed ; and some began to pile 
s.icks and trunks across tlie doorway, whilst others 
trampled out the fire, though not completely, for many 
burning brands remained scattered about, giving a dim 
and dismal light. 

Baolo di Falco, Avith Walter and all their friends, had 
Avaited patiently at first for the return of Haj-Ahnieil ; 
but AA'hen his absence seemed unnecessarily prolonged, 
rcsoh’^cd to advance as cautiously «s they could. 

‘ 1 should be sorry to sacrifice him,’ said Paolo ; * but 
are we quite certain of his honesty and prudence ? He 
has put liimself in position. 1 cannot risk Aqgcla 
for him.’ 

A minute or two afterwards, protecting their fire- 
arms as well as they could from the rain, the party • 



began to march up a^narrow winding defile, and at 
length reached tlm edge of the table-land, and beheld 
the dim form of Torre dei Giganti rising before them. 
Then came that iTash (|’ lightning.. * 

* Charge exclaim^' Waljier ; * and trust most to 
cold steel ! ' 

So saying, keeping stop for step with l^aolo, he 
rushed forward. All followcil; some armed with 
harpoons, others with boat-hooks, others with guns, 
bayonets, swords, and pistols. 13ut the severe volley 
.with which tliey wore received cliecked their fury, 
and many at once sought shelter behind tlie ruined 
fragments of Avail. « 

‘*vVe arc almost alone,* said Walter, grasping Paolo’s 
arni, and dragging him also under cover. 

‘ Have the dastards run?’ murmured the young man. 

^ ‘ No ; but wo must bo bold, not rash.’ 

‘ilnshncss is wisdom now. We arc hero, not for 
victory but rescue ! ’ 

‘Be calm, and use your instruments as you find 
them.’ • 

By this time, such of thr attacking party as had 
firearms, ^nd w’ero in a position to U5(b them — in the 
deep embrasures of windows and fragments of ruined 
joor^s, from Avliicli they could see the yawming 
gateway of the toAver, its rugged outline bliining 
against tlie dim light A\ithin— began to fire steadil}’’, 
ilnd, evidently witli effect ; for tlie brigands, furious 
at being obliged to defcifd theAsclvos in tliat narroAv 
space, responded by shouts of anger ^ and another 
desultory volley. Tl^ firing now became hot and fast, 
mjiJLer the direction of Luigi, who had climbed Ic/^ 
^’’Jost of vantage, and took fatal aim at the dark forms I 
that appeared noAv and then amidst the llubhes and I 
asmoke in the low'er chamber of the tow'crj Moan- 
, while, Walter and Paofo collected the sailers, and 
two or three of the patriots who were va ithout carbines, 
and taking a circuitous [^^th, led them round to a 
post ^om Avliich, as soon as the shots from Avitliin 
seemed to diminish in fiequency, they determined to 
make a final rush. , •’ 

From the post lie had chosen, Liiim* \Spada saAv a 
strange scene; the lightning stilj, s,aitinuing to fiash 
’'ower the country. In fiie fir j place, at the second 
window” of the to)fer, he distinctly iiadc out Angela, 
who capic and gazed fearfully forth, and waved her 
hand, and seemed to call for help, tliouidi her Avords 
were droAvned in ll^ roaring of the wind, the crash of 
the thunder,* the constant rattle of the firearms, the 
shouts of triumph, and tlic bhriof'ts of fehr or pain. 
Then through the Avindow immediately beloAv, he saAv 
two men and a Avoman with a torch rush across — roturn« 
— rush across aga^n, Avitli violent gcbturcs. He imme- 
diately guessed what was going on, and fired; but 
ineflbctually. cChino and another man, incited by Car- 
lottn, seeing that there was no clianco of escape, had 
stolen up, unobserved of Jeppo, to c^^^ ite the justice 
of the Black Band. , ^ 

They did not count on being 'so vigorously received. 
Finding that the prisoners w'erc not in the first cham- 
ber, they attempted tf ascend ; but w'^re ^cceiv’cd j^ith 
a shower of stones, hurled with a stcstly aim. Mr 
Buck felt that dear life was at stake, and defended 
himself with calm resolution. Lotta tried the effect of 
persuasion ; but was laughed at. Then she savagely 
goaded her lover to attack. ‘ What ! afraid of mere 
boys’ weapons !’ said she. Chino fired up the staircase 
without effect, but the other man tried to ascend under 
cover of the smoke ; a huge block of stone smote him 
to tho ground. « 

‘ We are lighting their aim,* said Carlotta, throwing 
away the torch. They waited a moment, until a terrible 
upfoar below, a tempest of human voices, and the clash 
or steel, with a random shot or two, told that tho 
attacking party had at length come to close quarters. 
Tho brigand who had been wounded crawled to the 


window, and dropped down, hoping to escape ; but 
Chino, excited to fury by Carlo&a, crawled cautiously 
Up the iiafroAv staircase. Tiie sturdy Englishman, 
liearing no further signs of an attack, had paused to 
take breath, and was assuring Angela that the danger 
was paSseo, when a Hash of lightning more brilliant 
than usual illumined the chamber, and ho beheld tho 
bloated visage of a man with flashing eyes appear at 
the entrai^c of the staircase. To close and^seize the 
brigand’s ^ight wrist with one hand, and his throat with 
the other, vA’at the work of a moment. The two men 
rolled upon the floor ; and Angela, iialf fainting in a 
distant corner, heard tliem struggle in speechless rage, 
pausing noAv am^then, as ^f by mutual\:onsent, to feel 
for the dagger which had dropped from Chino’s hand. 
Presently the staircase was lighted ; Carlotta had 
again seized her torch, and eamc up like a fury. She 
picked up the dagger, and tried to wound the English- 
man, or arm her lover’s hand ; failing, she turned and 
rushed upon Angela with k cry of indescribable rage. 
'But a might(y” liand grasped her, and she was hurled 
senseless to the* ground by her own father — Jeppo. 
’I’lierc vA'as a general rush in that direction ; but nearly 
all the Band had already fallen except their chieftain, 
and the room Avas filled with victors. Paolo came 
bounding towards Jeppo, and Avas about to smite him 
doAAii Avith the but-end of his carbine, Avhen Angela 
cried: ‘Sparc him, for lie has saved me!* Tliese 
Avords brought her husband to her side, but were fatal 
to bim they were intended to protect ; Cliino broke 
from Buck’s gfasp, snatched a sword from some one, 
and stabbed Jci»po in the back. He fell immediately 
afterwards under redoubled bloAvs ; but tho old 
chieftain sat down quietly and said ; 

‘ This is, perhaps, as it should be. I am Avounded to 
death.’ 

McanAAhile, tVe marchesci, and tho soldiers were 
advancing rapidly ; they Averc guided by the noise of 
the conflict, and lighted by the glare of tho lightning. 
On reaching tjio gateway of the great courtyard, they 
found poor Giacomo dying, Avith two or three of his 
comrades ; further on, lay Andrea Castclnuove, his face 
upturned, shot through the heart; at the entrance of 
the toAver sat Luigi Spada, d^>spcrately AAOunded. 

‘ We have done your Avork for you,’ said he. * Take 
up one cf these brands, and look around.’ 

The m.nrclieae obeyed instinctively, andfaccompanied 
by Bianca — aa'Iio kept close to his side, eagerly advan- 
cing licr pale face, but not daring to press on — entered 
t’lie l(^,ver chamber, Avhilst the soldiers, obeying the 
ordej-s of Captain Alhi’/i, rapidly occupied the ground 
all about. The conflict hat! noAv completely ceased ; 
and nothing Avas to be heard but a dull murmur of 
v'oiccs above, aa ith the groans of the Avounded and tho 
dying. All who were junhurt, or only slightly hurt, 
had swept iipAvaids, killing as they went. The atmo- 
sphere Avas heavy Avith^ bulphurous smoke; but the 
marchese and Bianca could see human forms lying 
here and there, almost all without any sign of life. 
A sni^l of warm blood turned their hearts sick. Botli 
recognised tlie face of Haj-Aluned ; but they did 
not see what they feared. A brigand was lying with 
his liead doAvnwards in the staircase. Tho attacking 
party— pursuing the last remnants of the Band in their 
retreat — had trod desperately over this corpse; but 
the marchese dared not proceed without dragging it 
aside. Then he Avent up, and soon found himself in tho 
room wliich had been Angela’s prison, and which was 
noAv ft'lbd by the breathless victors, who had not yet 
noticed the approach of the soldiery. The appearance of 
that grave personage, with a young maiden by his side, 
fearlessly coming in, naturally startled them ; but no 
one at first recognised him. Julio, who had begun to 
look around for his youngest brother, whom he missed, 
was the first to cry : 

* Good heavens I the Marchese Belmonte 1* 



Every one was ar once &d ibot, for this namo iwas a forma the great difliculty. I hare nothiog^ hovovor, to 
sign of danger. do with the cause ; I have only ^o describe the fact. 

< Gentlemen/ ^i^lie marchese huraiedly, Among tlie immeroua knavisK devices fo gain a Ilveli- 

tower is aurrounned by soldiers ; but they have come hoo<J in this strangely managel city, by far the most 
here in Search of the Black Band. You need fear successful is that of cheatii^ immigrants out of the 
nothing. Wlierc is my daughter ? * • • little money left in theUrpossef^on on landing. The 

They pointed towards the upper chamber. system oj robbery is so methodical as to have become 

Here, in one corner, sat I’aolo and Angela, clasping an almost legalised, certainly a well-known, profession, 
each otheris hands — forgetful of the year of misery Offering, by means of *1116 Hudson and Eric Canal, and 
tliey Iiad passed. Close by was Joppo, wff^ liad not also the various railways, a favourable point fi^r the 
yet given way to his wound, and lookec^ round with a .arrival of those wlio design pushing towards the groat 
strange satisfaction. Walter was examining Mr Buck’s regions in the West, New York has latterly dnawn to* 
wounds. A burning brand, stuck in a crevice, lighted itself about 300,000 emigrants pcj^ annum. In 1853, 
the scene. • • numbers were 370,91)2, being upwards of lOiK) a 

Up to this moment the marchese 'll ad obe>cd one day. As the larger proportion arrive' in the spring 
single impulse — the desi: ■* to save his daughter’s lif — and early summer, the number at sucli times land- 
and he entered the chamber as eagerly as might any ing at New York is several thousands every day ; 
other bereaved father. Terhaps, as it was wrapped in men, women, and children, pouring in a constant 
complete silence, ho oxiiCeted to see some dreadful stream to the quays. All round these quays, facing 
thing; but instead thcreoi^ in a distant corner, he the Avater and the dense masses of shipping, there is a 
beheld two young people embracing, ag if that Iiadi crowded thoroughfare, lined with groggerics. porter- 
been a place for tenderness and love. The sight houses, slop-shops, and miscellaneous business estab- 
was like a poniard- wound to liim ; ho staggered — lislinients ; and, both there, and in diverging and dirty 
hesitated— and then, instead of rushing forward and lanes, there are numerous liouses purportinS to offiT 
cla.sping his daughter to his breast, and warming licr board >md lodging to newly arrived immigrants. In 
brow with kissc.s, and shedding tears amidst her ffoing .along tliesc thoroughfares about the quays, *you* 
tresses, and thrusting her away to gaze at her and sec bands of Germans, Irish, English, and Scotch, just 
then clasp her still closer than ever— tor such was the emerged from slupboard, vith carts carrying their 
picture w'hich lie had called up of this meeting a\ hen, luggage- a very melancholy •sight. Through the aid 
as he moved through the tossing forest, ho d.ired to <>f the Emigration (Jommissionera, the St Geoi^’s 
disbelieve in disaster— instead of mckdging in that Society, and (Mier benevolent bodies, large numbers of 
immense luxury of forgiveness, y>]\k\i would have uinl destitute are bue^oured feu ai rival ; but such 
equalled the joy of him who w as sure, from beyond charitable acts appear to be only a slight sct-olT'i.v^., 
the grave, of the forgiveness of one he had wronged, the general system of plunder to which the humbler 
this unhappy slave of the past uttered if* cry of class of emigrants arc exposed. With what may ^ 
rage that hushed all around into awful silence, origiiialh have been a w’cll-m»ant interference, the city 
Angela, who had but just seqn him, felt her impulse of authoriiics license men to take cliarge ,of the forlorn 
affection freeze within'her; and she re?miincfl lialf-risen bands of strangeis, and se(;tlicm put properly on their 


— motionless. The marchese advanced wildly — it could 
only be w'ith an evil purpose; but suddenly there 


woiy to the interior. Under the appellation of U’rans- 
portation Agents or Emigrant liiinners, these funftion- 


appeared close to his face another fac(^ and on his Jiries are oithgr themselves, or through factitious and 
brea&t leaned a hand, the pressure of which lie seemed unli(‘eiisea lei^resoiitati ves, t’Ac cause of incalculable loss 
to know. Bianca had interposed between his furj .and and misery, a. would be hard to blame all alike; 
tlie lovers ; but it was no^ her form that llic njarcheso among the body of a^-nts of o^p kind or other, there aj^ 
beheld. Speranza herself seemed to intercede, to probably some witJimorO conscience than others; but, on 
command him to forbear. i whole, they are a ‘ bad set,’ and ^c niitst, therefore, 

‘I 7 nust live for a day or two longer!’ murmured refer to their procecflings generally. This ‘offennised 


‘I ffiust live for a day or two longey!’ murmured 
Jeppo, as he fainted partly from loss of blood, partly 
from the emotion produced by this scene. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

nBlIOKANT ENTRATPERS. 


banditti,’ as flic newspapers call them, liaVe thousands 
of subordinate agents, by whom the ifhniigranl is handed 
on from pi^nt to i)oiiit, fleeced at every step, and not 
left till the last fartTiing has been remorselessly wrung 
from him. We shall allow the Tribune'^ to describe 
'the iniquitous system vdiich is pursu(^l. 

‘ As soon as a ship emerges from the Narrows, the 


It mwt bo considered as very hard for the poorer ^ by 

class of emigrants, that, after eaduring the discomforts t,,e time she lias come to anchor off tlie bSarding-station 


of their voyage— often increased beyond what is at Staten Islanl, her passengers are sold out to the 
necessary by the neglect or brtach of the government highest bidder. ’I’hcre arc honourable excejitions to 
regulations — they no sooner approach the shore at Hhis rule, but iir niae ciwcs out of ten the captain of a 
New York, than they become, almost inevitably, the vessel sells his passengers to the runner wdio offers him 
victims of a base system of pillage, extortioA, and tlie largest price. If tlie ship is to remain at quarantine 
deception, which the law seems powerless to put down. It 


In all my previous notices of New York, I regret i 


side, takes out the passengers and their luggage, and, 
conveys them to the city. If they liavc to be quaran- 


hoving had to speak of it as a city witli a government he takes them ashore in the same way, and when 

so very bad as to be little better than no government 

at all. Whether the Know-Nothing Movement will correspondent, nrii.n* to u, from Albany, .ut. of New 

provide a remedy, remains to bo seen ; meanwhile, it is York, desires to correct a statement respecting the circulation of 
lamentable to have to say that a. mgardsaU^.att^ 

of police and petty junsdiction, the civic administration daily edition is ac.ooo, und of the weeklf edition, 115,000. The 
of this city of half a million of inhabitants, is little price of the daily is but 2 centa, or one penny English. ‘ In this 
1 ..a xi -a A City of A Ibany,’ ssys ouf corrcspondcnt* ‘ distaot froiH Ncw Yotk 

better than a siiam. As the more respectable news- mllo^, I have the Daily Tribune dcliTcred before twelve o'clock 
papers of New Yprk give it this character, a stranger noon at my house, for which I pay is cents per week.* 

*1,.. rif if in fbn anmn postage is thus rather heavier than the price of the paper ; and 

may have the loss scruple in speaking of it 'he^ same |,o g^id to lie the weak point in the organisation of 

terms. Doubtless, the mass of rascally foreigners the American newspaper press. 
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their term has expircd\re-^i barks them on a steam- 
boat, and brings them 9l) New York. This he does at 
his own or his eniploy<i'’8 expense, besides paying the 
captain a bonus of-fror^ 100 to 300 dollars, and sope- 
times gratuitously furnrhing a tow-boat to bring the 
ship up to her wharf^ iiito the bargain. For these 
Considerations, captains, and not unfrequcr^tly con- 
signees, give to the runner a permit wlncli entitles him 
to the exclusive control of the tianaferred passengers 
until ^hey reach the wharf in Now York. Generally, 
the immigrant is cajoled into buying a second-class 
‘ticket to ^^hateve^ place »he may be bound, at about 
double the regular price of a first-cAass ticket. If he 
refuses to buy the ticket, lie is beaten, or his luggage 
detained, or he is transferred to the boarding-house 
that plays into the hands of the runner.’ 

Here we stop to deseribo another method of cheating 
by means of railway- tickets. The runner persuades 
the immigrant to buy from him a series of tickets, 
which purport to carry the bearer on one line of rail- 
way aftw another as far as Cincinnati or Chicago. 
The firsf in the series is a valid ticket, and carries 
tlie holder of it probably as iar as Clevjdand, in Ohio ; 
and when *“110 arrives at that point, lie finds to his 
dismay that all the other tickets .are counterfeits, and 
Ife is* unable to get further without paying afresh. 
Thousands arc swindled in this way every season. J3y 
a New York newspaper, we see tliat there was actually 
an office in Broadway for the sale^if counterfeit railway- 
tickets, the keepers of which were prosecuted ; but in 
all probability tliey are still carrying on tfielr nefarious 
profession. We need*- hardly say, that the Americ^j. 
^^dc\ice of opening shops for \hc sale of railw'ay-tii-kcds 
is highly objectionable, from the facility it affords for 
^ Reception. Seeing, howc\er, that such a practice is 
prevalent in the States, t e reconimond strait jers not 
on any account to buy tickets from any persou, or at 
any office or shop. At every, railway station, there is a 
wickt^ for the sale of tickets, as at the railways in 
England, and only at such jilaces should tickets be 
purchased. It is tlie more necessary to offer this 
counsel, from the fact thkt certain in this 

I country and Germany are said to^^^T^eagued with 
Aflierican forwarders to i.end by particular 

lines of railway, at an expcnCc greater than would be 
necessary on^thc 5*pot, In a word, let no man have 
anything to do with any plan to forward him from tlie 
point of debarkation. T>ot him turn a dCaf car to all 
pretended ^cindnes^ of this sort, and going straight 
from the sliip to the railway statioiiy tluTc p^iy his fare 
to the clerk at the wicket. Kveii Uhtc, let him buy 
only the ticket for the first railway ; and at its 
terminus, let him Ciuy one for tV 3 next ; and so on — for 
the very railway officials make a job of dealing in the 
tickets of disti^t railways, wliich may be good or bad 
for anything the purchaser knows. 

Unfortunately for tlie humbler . lass of emigrants, 
they usually fall into trouble from their own blunders. 
The chief error they commit, takJing heavy bundles ' 
and boxes with them: these things retard them at 
every step, and get them into all kinds of scrapes. In 
; {he first place, they cifiinot move froni 'tluf ship wdlHout 
a car or some other vehicle, and they require to seek 
for assistance in various other w^ays, by all which they 
arc brought within tlie spliere of the swindler. If 
an emigrant knew the consequences, he would prefer 
going without a change of under-clothing for a month, 
ratlier than embarrass himself witli baggage. I could 
not but pity the lot of many wlio fell in my way on 
the wharfs and in the railway-stations : there they sat, 
each on a great box, unable to stir. They could not 
safely leave this precious encumbrance, and w'ere as 
good as nailed to the spot, while all about them was 
bUitle, and while they ought to have been off on their 
jouraey, or helping themBelves in some way. Oh these 
boxes I 


Thfi detentions caused by luggag/^ ore favourable to 
the projects of the runners. Until things are arranged, 
and all can (go comfortably off w a body to the West, 
tlicy are told it will be necessdSy to stop a day or so 
at a boarding-liouse. Afraid to lose their luggage, and 
glad to proceed in the company of acquaintances, tljey 
assent to the proposal. They are now in the hands of 
the Philistines I An emigrants’ boarding-liouse is a 
den out of which no man escapes unplundered. The 
dropping iirto such quarters, even without the aid of 
runners, i^ another of the blunders usually committed. 
When it is al^olutcly indispensable to spend a night 
in New York, the best plan is to gc/’to a respectable 
inn, whore there is a fixcd^charge. many persons 
who ought to know better, are always contriving how 
to do tilings clieaply, and suffer accordingly ; for cheap 
lodgings often turn out ruinously dear. At one of the 
‘cheap’ New York boarding-houses, the cost of living 
for a day is perhaps said to be under a dollar ; but a 
bill is ordinarily run up to.mueh beyond this amount, 
although the accommodations are wretched. We see 
it stated, thatf in {lay last, an Pmglishman was charged 
by a boarding-house peeper, for the maintenance of 
himself, his brother, mother, and little daughter, the 
enormous sum of 184 dollars for two days 1 The case 
was brought before the Mayor’s Court, and by a rare 
piece of good-fortune the complainant got redress. 

‘ This case was singular only in the fact that tho 
offender was detected, and made to disgorge tho 
products of his knavery,* 

Escaping frqni tlic hands of the boarding-house 
keeper, and still entangled with luggage, the poor 
immigrant is next swiiidled in coming to the steam-boat, 
which lie is iierhaps persuaded to take in preference to 
the raiU ay. For his luggage, a charge is made accord- 
ing to Aveight ; but the weighing is usually a juggle, and 
an extortionate charge is submitted to, as there is no 
time for disputed Then,* a -charge is made by the 
runner for a deck-passage to Albany, the amount of 
'which is perhaps double that of cabin-fare. ‘And so,' 
says the TiUnuie^ ‘the game goes on — robbery, whole- 
8.1 Ic fraud, almost without a possibility, certainly | 
Without a probability, of redress. Tlie boat starts — 
the immigrants are Iiuddlcd togctlier like sheep or 
SAvine on the forward deck, among the cargo. Without 
tSCrits, lieds, or any other accommodation than would bo 
afforded to a herd of c-attle, lliesc people nightly leave 
the docks of New York, and, exposed to all tlie inclemen- 
i-ies of tho A\eallier, spend the long night in sleepless 
d’seomfort u])on the deck, not daring to move beyond 
tie ir i«'ebcril)cd limits ; while those Avho have paid less 
for t’.ieir passage by one-half, are luxuriating in the 
’comforts of cabin and bod. In the morning, Albany is 
reached, and the immigrant dock-load — sick, fatigued, 
and enervated — are readily c.ajoh-d into the numerous 
dens callsd boarding-hmi^es, wliere they undergo a 
frc^li and often inore outrageous swindling ; and then 
set out w^estward, in slow, dirty, and uncomfortable 
'trains, for Avhich, in m.any cases, they haA^e paid more 
than the traveller by exjiress. So they go, like- a piece 
of iiK il in tho hands of a Avire-drawer, losing their 
substance at every stage, until, ere they reach their 
' destination, they are frequently penniless, and sick at 
^‘lieart of their experience of democratic law and justice.' 

Our authority shew's how tliese knaves set one kind 
,of redress at defi.ince. A runner ‘must be a man, or 
rather a brute, tliat fire will not burn, rope hang, nor 
Avater droAvn ; with a fist like a sledge-ham mer, and 
muscle ^uougli to overthrow a bull. With such quali- 
ficatiofts, in proportion to his smartness, he Avill receive 
from 50 to 100 dollars per week from his employer — 
the booker.’ To complete the picture. Reform in the 
system is impracticable ; for this A"ery banditti ' boast 
of possessing, along with the ‘ rum interest,' a political 
power over the authorities, who on thal account are 
fain to Avink at all kinds of malpractices. 
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Immigrants by w^y of New* York would need tp be 
on their guard against other tricks besides those just 
r^erred to. I^t the^peruso the following paragraph 
from a New York newspaper, of date November 2^, 
1864:— 

*A few days since, an advertisement app<^red in 
one of the morning papers of this city, to the effect 
tha^ 400 labourers were wanted, at 9s. per day each, 
and employment for the winter, to go to Pennsylvania, 
and work in a coal-mine or on a railwa}^ and that 
further information could be obtained by falling at 
the Intelligence Office of Kosenstein aiM Thalheinior, 
No. 421 Broadway. In the course of the day, hundreds 
of German and Irish emigrants repaired to the above 
office, where they were informed ^hat by joying 
2 dollars 60 cents each, their passage and other expenses 
would be paid to Lackawaxen, the place where their 
services were said to be wanted. Accordingly, about 
160 of them paid that sum each, and were then packed 
into an emigrant train the New York and Erie 
Railway for 1 dollar 60 cents each, and with two 
men, who professed to be agents of the * Intelligence 
men,” started off* for Lackawaxen, wncre, on arriving, 
they discovered that there were no works in progress, 
and that there was notliing for them to do. They tlien 
appealed to the two agents, wdio only laughed at them, 
and returned to the city, leaving the victims in a 
wilderness, with no means to get back, and nothing 
to subsist on. Some of them had a few shillings in 
their pockets ; and by the help of these, and selling 
part of their clothing, they managed to ^et hack to the 
city ; while most of them still remai i there. Those 
who returned j^esterday, called at the Intelligence OtRce 
to get their money back ; but this was refused them, 
and in a body they proceeded to the officii of the 
mayor, who immediately despatched officers to arrest 
the swindlers. They were soon secured, and locked up 
by Justice Osborne, to answ^t^ the clnft’go of fraud and 
false pretences, preferred against them by some of 
their victims.* 'Whether the swindleis w'ere actually 
punished, is not stated in any subsequcfit pajier that 
lias fallen under our notice. 

The best way to a\oid being plundered in New York, 
is to arrive in the happy condition of having nothing to 
lose. Poverty is the beft of all safeguards against 
knavery. Disembarking penniless, unwell, and discon- I 
solatc, tlic immigrant passes into the hands ol* a \ciy 
different class of persons from tlio^lc described — 
namely, the Commissioners of Tanigration, whoso dceiN 
of charity and mercy are be}ond all praise. 1 lament 
to say, that these officers are beginning to be si •ou‘?Jy 
embarrassed in their operations by the overlong of 
duty thrown upon them, in the wholesale inpounng ol 
p.aupcrs upon their shores. 

Just at present, wdiile from pecuniary embarrass- 
ments much labour is unemployed in the States — 
thousands of working-men being kJpt alive in New 
York by public charity, and if0,000 emigrants having 
returned to Europe during the last six months — it is 
not to be recommended that any should emigrate to 
that country. If men are to leave our shores tat .nil, 
they should now, more than ever, give the preference 
to Canada, which has not suffered to nearly the same 
extent, and wdicrc the agricultural interest has lately 
got a great impetus, from the opening of a market free 
of duty iu the States. If tliey take this advice, they 
may the more easily comply with our recommendation' 
— io avoid New Yoik altogether. Much tlie best place 
of debarkation for Canada and the West is Portland, 
in Maine, whence there is now a raihvay ifiivct to 
Montreal ; the next best is Boston, wlience there is 
also a railway westward. Philadelphia lias now, by 
the opening of^railways, likewise good claims on the 
western-bound traveller. No place, however, can rival 
Portland for the rapidity, comfort, and cheapness 
w itli which immigrants and all other travellers are 


despatched on the western rout^ Steam- vessels depart 
every montli from Liverpool to irprtland, carrying first, 
second, and tl^rd class passei^ers. , Farther accom- 
modation may soon be expejked. . We confidently 
aiitiApate that this will becom Jthe great thoroughfare 
for all respectable classes nf 9m%raats to Canada. 

w. a 

• 

Note. — Since the above was written, a newspaper 
hab reached us, containing a circular issued by F. Wood, 
mayor of New York, and addressed to the poljce of 
that city. It calls on them in peremptory terms to 
do their duty— r(‘(iuires them to protect immigrants,' 
to report the names of streets habitually left uncleaned, 
to quell riots, to suppress gambling-houses, and so 
forth. The editor of the New York Evening Post 
observes : ‘ Should the orders of the mayor be faith- 
fully complied wdth, the circular will inaugurate a new 
era in our municipal history.’ 


ANNE OF BRITTANY.* 

This is not a historical romance, but a true Romance 
of history, wli^jro wo find in real life a group of 
cliaracters, and a sequence of events, as artistical as 
anythin?!: that ever proceeded from the imaginatiqp o{ 
the finest writer of fiction. First we have the heroine, 
Anne, the young and lovely lieiress of Brittany, 
whose hand is competed for py rival princes. One of 
these, brave and handsome, the very soul of chivalrous 
honour, appeift*s to liave touched lier girlish heart, or, 
events, to have in^ressco® strongly her giglish 
imagination. This was Louis of Orleans, whose 
the Princess Jeanne, forced upon him by her father 
Louis \ 1 , would not have sy^od much in the way in • « 
those dtV5> of papal dispensations. But Louis, although, 
the next heir to the throne^ liatl no cliantc of reigning, 
as Charles VIII. was approaching a marriageable age, 
and Orleans liimself had incurred the bitter enmity of 
the regent, Ai>ue tie Beaujeu, whose marked preference 
he had slight^ k For these Reasons lie was an ineligible 
husband for An,.-* since lie could not protect her 
incnaced country ; ah. oatrAtism w'as the strongc'tf^ 
jiassion — stronge..*evcn than love — m the^renst of the 
y ouiig heiress. ‘ Anne,’ sa} s Miss Costello, ‘iiad one 
pi odoniinant •tooling, wliioli oyerpow'cred any personal 
indinatiun she might have, or any fclfislinvish — it was 
her dcvotnai to lici^ country, and this she never lost 
throughout lior whole career. To her, Brittany was all 
•in all, and its iiitcrtsts to he considered before any 
other; to secure advantages to ifirittany, she was 
content to sacrifice e\ery other object, and for this 
reason she was ready to listen to all offifi's except those 
of Alain d’Albrut.’ Count d’Albret, tlic villain of the 
piece, ‘was advanced in life, of a bad reputation for • 
inoralitj, dnajfrceflble* in iiorson and manners, and 
uiiaiiitcd in all ways to .i young girl of such distinciion 
botl^ of pers<^ ;yid rank. Alai^j had at first wooed 
entirely from nicrecnary motives; but as the princess 
► grew' older, he nppe-ars to Iiave conceived a violent 
passion for lu r, whidi tlic Duke of Orleans perceiving, 
and seeing at tiie same time that liis own hopes were 
fidiiig aw'uy, he lost no opportunity of treating his rival 
with ridicule and contempt ; his young friends am^fol- 
low'crs were not bcliiiKlhand in imitating his example, 
and Ircquent disputes and disagreements ensued 
between the antique lover and the preferred, but almost 
hopelessly attached, pretender to the princess’s hand.' . 


* Memoire of AnrUt Duchett of Brittany^ twice Q^een of France. 
By Louisa Stuart CobtoUo. London : Cash. 16A5. 
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Another suitor was ^he Vicomte de Rohan, who 
advanced claims upon o duchy in case of her father’s 
death, and whdsc inarrifijc with the hciicsa would put 
an end to all difficultisi. Tho king of the Romans, 
liowevcr, an amiable pifcace still in the prime of life, 
was considered to be T*ie most promising defender of 
Brittany, and to him Anne submittc(l to be ^jetrothed 
without a murmur. While these liercc rivalries were 
going on, the wliole country .vas in n tumult of 
contending intercuts; and the duke, with his poor 
little 'heiress, was ‘forced to change their abode 
frequently, in order that ,his rebellious barons should 
not know where to find them; and according as he 
allow.cd one suitor ‘to liope more than his rival, lie 
regulated tlie place of their abode.’ 

Such are Miss Costello’s personages and materials ; 
but even in the subordinate characters, there is cvery- 
tliing tliat could be desired by a writer of the romanee 
of Instory. The most remarkable of tlicse is Jeanne, 
the despised wife of Orleans, who exhibits the most 
devoted, though somewhat saint-likc, affection for her 
husband^ throughout. The vindictive regent realises 
all the poet says : ' 

Eartl" has no rage liKo love to hatied turned, 

, ^Aiid hell no fuiy like a uuiiuin sconiod. * 

She shuts up the duke in a dungeon, with an iron cage 
fpr his accommodation at night ; and it is only with 
infinite difficulty tliat J^eanne obtains permission to 
visit her husband. * Aceordingly, slio set forth, with 
a trembling heart, towards the place of kis detention ; 
and it is said, that w-lien she came within sight of tin*, 
Ghwase Tour, she burst into Vi passion of teai s, whfln 
•^lie was unable to repress when she was conducted 
to the dungeon, in w'hich she hclicld him p!\le, worn, 
‘l^and languishing in untendpd sickness.’ ^ 

*At the death of the Duke of Brittany, Anne*. 'as left 
to struggle ns s'lie might among tlio contending suitors ; 
but at length she appears to*Jia\o yielded to fcometliing 
very ‘like absolute force, and she and her beloved 
du,cliy became the prey of tlio kin«^^ of Franco. 
‘The Ducliess Anne is described at this poriod, by all 
tho historians who have written subject, as 

remarkably pleasing in p^son : hiy'^Oomplexion was of 
lirncss, wuth a rich v^'^Cour in her cliecl 


lyin^prone on the floor of her chamlwr in uncontrollable 
desolation.* Nor was her grief transitory. ‘ Hcncefortli 
she dedicate^ herself to doing hm^ur to tlie memory of 
Charles; and not content witn the usual mourning 
costume of tho widowed queens of France who had 
preceded li^r, and whose costume had been hitherto 
white, slie caused her dresses to be all of black, and 
thus introduced, for the first time in France, a habit 
wliich w'ould appear the most natural to adopt under 
similar circcimstanccs.* 

This, however, could not last. Louis avows himself 
her lover ; and Anno, besides her motives of personal 
predilection, could not do so much' ’injustice to her 
country as to refuse his pyposals. ‘Tljeir love,* says 
Miss Costello, ‘Was on both sides as chivalrous, and 
dignified, and pure, as any to be found in the pages of 
those roniaiicos which at that time still gave the tone 
to soeict}', and kept it free from the licence and the 
weakness which the startling changes in the next reign 
of Francis I. created and civ^miraged.’ 

^ 'J’Jiis chivalrous love, notwithstanding, did not 
scruple to oVertl^row the sanctities of marriage to 
obtain its object. I’oor Jeanne W'as set aside by a 
papal dispensation, and on ceasing to be even a nominal 
wife, became a true saint. 

‘It was believed that a luminous appearance filled the 
chamber in which she died, and the nuns of the Annun- 
ciation at Bourges saw a golden light liovcring over 
the palace whore she was dying. It was found that 
she had always w'orn haircloth, and an von chain with 
points round hcf iraisf, and a cross, with five silver 
points, near her heart, next her skin. Tlie tradition is, 
that slic had made this cross herself of the nails of a 
lute which she had once touched with too mucli 
plcasuru/ perhaps in the da>swhcn she had ventured 
lo hope that her accomplishments might win her 
husband’s love ! ’ 

While tho Piiojcct of this work justifies us in 
ticating it as a romance of liistory, it is necessary to 
say that Miss Costello has discharged her serious task 
with care ami kkill, and that the volume is entitled to 
a distinguished place in tho department of historical 
biograpliy. 


da&zling fairness, wuth a rich v^^our in her checks ; her 
forehead wasyliiglf and broad - a f.ifct wdiieh all tlie 
statues and busts of her prove ; lier expression modest, | 
but dignified ; her face ratlier long ; her iiosO well shaped ; l 
and her mouth inOeautiful proportion. Her height j 
,was not above the middle size, but her carriage was | 
majestic and noble; and though a lAtle lame, the defect 
was hardly perceived, from the earc she took to conceal 
it by her manner;, of moving, ^jded by the shoes she * 
wore.* With these advantages of person, she was warm- | 
hearted, generous, frank, and truthful ; but at the same | 
time had an eicccssive pride, which at times made 
her stubborn and relentless. Sh bore licr enforced | 
dignity not only without coniplaijit, but with extraor- 
dinary grace and cheerfulness ; und anded by becoming ^ 
sincerely attached to the heroic young king, Charles 
VIII., who had been as much a puppet of policy as 
herself. ^ ^ 

When the king returned from the Italian wars, 
where he had played the part of a knight-errant 
rather than of a general, an accident he met with j 
in the Chateau of Amboisc, when leading his consort 
through a dark passage, caused his death. Wliat is 
the next turn of the story? Louis of Orleans, her 
early lover, is now the king of France. ‘ He appears 
to have been as much shocked and distressed as the 
rest on receiving this unexpected nows, and his first 
thought was of the queen. He, accordingly, despatched 
two of the oldest friends of Charles to her with messages 
of^Odolence ; but Anne refused to see any one : her 
griof was 80 intense, that for two da^'s and nights she 
would neither eat nor sleep, weeping incessantly, and 


^ LABOUR AND RUST. 

‘ Two hai ds upon the brr.ist, and labour Is past ’ 

^Rursimn pi ovet b. 

‘ Tw'O liands upon tlic breast, 

•• A’ld labour’s done : 

Two pale feet crobsed in rest — 

The race is won : • 

Two eyes with coin-weights .shut, 

And all tears p'ase : 

Two lips whore gi it f in mute, 

And wrath at p;*acc.’ 

So p”ay we oftentimes, mourning our lot : 

God in His kindness answoreth not. 

• Two hands to ivork addrest 
Aje for His piaiso : 

Two feet that ne>er rest, 

"'Valkiiig His waj s : 

Two eyes that look above 
Still, through all tears : 

Two lips that breathe but lo^c, 

^ v Never more fears.* 

So cry we afterwards, low at our knees : 

Pardon those erring prayers ! Father, hear these ! 

Printed and Publluhed by W. and R. Cbambkhs, 3 Bride's raMsage, 
Fleet Street, Lombok, and 889 High Street, BuiNUVRoir. Also 
sold by J. ffO Upper Saokville Street, Dubun, and 

oil Booksellers. 
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OUR CINDERELLA. 


Ir needed no second when we first employed 

Our Cinderelln, to discover that she was ^ real indige- 
nous London plant, that had grown* m some stifling 
court, where the sun, when it shines there at all, only 
reveals hot beds of filth, while ivhat little air enters, 
just stirs up the poisonous gases which cannot escape, 
to float into the houses, and be inhaled by the short- 
lived and fever-fed inhabitants. She was one of that 
class of precocious children, who at the first look c.in 
pick out the largest fried fish, the bicrgest ha’porth 
('f damaged fruit, or through intricate* windings and 
arched passages lead you direct, in tlio dark, to the 
low public-house that gi\c3 a farthing change out of 
tlie penny paid for half a pint of beer. SlK^eemed 
as if she had never been properly a simple child, 
but had come into the world with her little head 
filled with strange cunning notions, >i?hicli caused her 
to begin to think seriously as soon as she was born. 
She was never sent to school, savii^ when her 
mother went out to do a day’s cleaning in w'inter; 
then she w'as turned into a little back-room in the 
court, and loft, like others of her class, to the care | 
of a deaf old woman, wii!li a piece of dry broad and 
a drink of water when the pipe Hint supplied the 
whole court w'as not frozen, for, as hcij mother said, 

* the twopence a week she paid came cheaper than 
leaving her with a hit of fire.’ In fine weather, 
however, she was ahvays left free to run anywhciy. * 
Before slie w'as selected to fill our vacant Cinder^lla- 
ship, she had, to use her owui w'ords, ‘been out to 
nu’ss Mrs Smith’s baby for her wittlcs; then she 
lit the fires and fetched tlie gin and beer for the 
washerwomen at the laundry; ^ftcr tjiat she was kept 
to answer the door, run errands, and clean a bit at a 
lodging-house; but she cauglft sicli a cold through 
washing up in the damp cellar, that she couldn’t do the 
work, and so they paid her half a week’s wages (jvhich 
was threepence), and sent her home.’ She introduced 
herself w ith a single knoek at the door, and a ‘ Tlcase 
do you w'ant a girl to help, clean, or anything ? ’ Her 
I earnest-looking eyes, and * plain unvarnished tale,’ 

I were her greatest recommendation. There are many 
patient and painstaking people in the w'orld, that 
spend weeks in teaching a parrot to talk, or a dog to 
play a few fantastic tricks, who would lia^«been 
driven to their wits* end before they had given Our 
Cinderella a week’s trial. We thought her of more 
value tlian m&ny Polls and Pugs ; and making 
patience a duty, and endurance the test of fulfilling it, 
encouraged her at times to talk, and gathered infor- 
mation from her strange conversation, and knowledge 


from her shrewd tricks, fur more instructive and 
amusing to ourselves th<m we ever could liavc got fh)m 
bird or beast. 

' She made her first appearance in her moHier’s old 
bonnet and sh.iwl; and mJicii her oiler was accepted, 
she uttered liA ‘ thank you kindly ’ witk such a 
cheerful, lighting up of her old-fashioned intelligent 
countenance, as to draw the eye av^ay from her rdUglfi 
unkempt hair and dirty nock and shoulders, so suddenly 
revealed, when she threw' olf those outward trappings, 
and stood with her larky long arms eager, ready, and 
willing to do, her utmos't to earn an honest penny. 
What a cont»-ast she w'as to tlieyittle haughty minx, 

\ w'lth the curtain of •her bonnet lowered to^»4bfl. 
very nape of her bit of a neck, and her nose pointing 
up like a chicken’s beak after it has drnnk, had 
with a f Miig, a bounce, afd a slam of the ilooj;*^ 
vacated ner ('’inderellaship the week before, ‘ bekawse 
slie couldn’t have a “ dayr ”»to herself to go to Grceii’ich 
Fair ! ’ Our new gill did, indeed, rub and scrub ip her 
peculiar way — sweeping and washing the space occu- 
pied by a chaiT*, then dusting the latter and replacing 
it, 60 that hy^..’ ^ time she had finished her dustings 
and sw’eepings, the ’d dirt hi)|l settled down upon th^ 
furnituie as quiet^ as i. t had never been disturbed. 
Then her poor rent Rhoes, which ffere ''•a world too 
wide,’ w'crc ever coming off* ; and sometimes Iho tap 
of the water-butt would be pouring gnto one„ while she 
was scouring away in some corner with t*lie other on, 
utterly uncBnscious Df her loss; and when told of it, 
would only reply with * I ’s allers been hewsed to 
having my fiet w'ct, anj don’t feel it.^ She liad never 
heard of any objection to using the same towel to 
w'ipc up the plates and dishes as she dyed her hands 
and face with, to say nothing of lier neck, which, 
v^hen at home, she w'ashed once a week, for Our 
pind^relhi was very regular in her way. Her stockings ' 
were at first always falling about her feet, and she. 
trod as softly over the floor as a feather-footed bantam- 
fowl, •while tl.% tc|)3 covered the Aisightly holes in the* 
heels. At her first experiment in cookery, she dressed 
•the potatoes in the kettle; and when the sauce-pans 
were pointed out, she s.iid ‘ she allers biled the taturs 
*in the kittle at home, and wTinclicd it out a*rter before 
sKe put in the tea-water ; and so did her u^othcr.* 

For a while she retained many of her old tastes and 
habits, coming in after returning from her errands — 
on which, unless when told not to %tay, she took her 
time for the first few weeks — with tidings of ‘sich 
bootiful bloaters ; sweet shrimps ; nice crabs, only two- 
pence each ; clean white trotters ; fried fish, so browli 
and crisp, oh ! and whilks that looked so tempting ! *,and I 
no doubt she marvelled greatly that we did not send I 
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her back full speed toL purchase what she considered 
such dainty reliajies. Many a penny, „we fear, went 
out of her eighte^npeiTe a week fpr these ‘strong* 
temptations; for altha’^gh we watild not see tkem, 
there were often unmis.alable signs of mussels, peri- 
winkles, and cheap crabs in the ash-bin, and now 
and then the kitchen was impregnated with a most 
ancient fish-like smell; and cno evening she did 
venture timidly into the parlour with half-a-dozen 
fried Sprats on a plate, which, she said, ‘ were so nice, 
aiid done so brown, that she hoped we would taste 
them:’ and vc did. They had been her old home 
luxijrios, the lichesb comforts she enjoyed in that close 
crowded little court ; and I often thought, that while 
indulging in them alone in the kitchen, they brought 
back the old liearth with its morsel of fire, when she 
shared them with her poor mother; and that there 
might he moments when even our poor dear dirty 
Cinderella had * thoughts that did often lie too 
deep^for tears.* Sometimes, when going her morning- 
errands, ishe would say, with a curtsy : ‘ Please ma}^ I 
bring in a penny eel for m3 dinner?’ And knowing 
that she meant a pio, and vioiild enjoy it much better 
than our own wholesome joint, wo gladly indulged her, 
iestiShe should be tempted to spend one of licr own 
hard-earned pennies, trusting that slie Avould appease 
what remained of her appetite with the contents of the 
safe, after the more luj^urious morsel was devoured. 
What she gave our youngest*' child, when she took 
it out, we could only guess from thr smells and 
the smears it broi^ht back, though wo have no 
that at one time ant! another it had rovcHj’i 
in her whole banquet of luxuries — for she was no 
selfish glutton — and he must have been a very hearty 
little fellow to have swallowed all that was given to 
Ifim by our strong, relAh-loving, and gentry dicartcd 
Cinderella. Tlie first time she saw Master George 
eating with a fork, she snatlhed it out of his hand, and 
said* ‘He would job his o>c8 out with it; run it into 
the roof of his moutli; stick it in his chin;* and we 
know not what disasters^ she foresaw* in her great 
alarm. Nearly everything whicli take the 
impression, was for a long lime sir'.'iipcd with Cindcr- 
l*ila, ‘ her mark ; * thenS wpj^'traces of her little, 
industrious, ^and thirty fingers on tiVe table-cloth, in 
the butter and sugar, on the bread, on the new bonnet 
and shawl of her mistress, which she hfi;l been trying 
on to seO‘h(jw sheeJooked in them; for she would use 
her fingers to scrape up the cinders, and as to putting 
on the old gloves that were gii/Cii to her lor the 
purpose while she scoured the pots and pans, she 
fairly laughed at the proposition as ,*1 joke, and put 
them away somewhere to be w 5 rn on Sunday. Having 
lierself suffered cold, hunger, and every other privation, 
she was always an urgent pleader for the beggars 
that knocked at the door; and ht i ‘Oh, please, there’s 
sich a poor ’ornan, with a dear sv babby in her arms, 
BO like our little Ellen, and she oi^y axes for a Bit o^ 
bread; and they do look so hungry, please,’ never 
foiled to soften as, though we knew the woman would 
^exchange the broke? victuals for gi^n. ^The rapidity, 
however, with which our Cinderella flew to execute 
her glad mission, and the hearty kiss she gave the^ 
child at the door, outbalanced the canting whine of 
the old impostor. Our Cinderella had an open hand 
and a feeling heart; and her tears fell like summer* 
rain when she came in contact with human misery 
which she had not the means of alleviating, though in 
a matter of bargain, she would stand out to the 
iplitting of a singlo hair. 

After wo had altered an old bonnet, and made it 
to fit her, almost the first thing she bought out of her 
tdiUng wages was a staring red wreath of cotton 
£w6ra with which to decorate it ; and when we ofifered 
to trim it with neat ribbon, if she would throw the 
artifldal abomination away, she consented; but on 


inqufiry, we found that she had sold^it, like a true child 
of the court, to another Cind^lla fbr threepence, 
which, she 'said, ‘ was better ^^t^n losing the whole 
sliilling.* When Master George was ill, she never 
went out without bringing back something or other, 
which ‘ sh^ was sure would do liim good, if he could 
only fancy it.’ Sometimes it was a little saucer of 
pickled eels, a bunch of watcr-cresses, a rasher of fiery 
salt ham, a^penny crab, a saveloy, or a black-pudding ; 
and she Vad a long catalogue of the wonderful good 
such things h» i done to the poor children in the court 
in which slie was born — absolute faif-h in them. The 
faith of our kind-heartc<l Cinderella was doubtless well 
founded : food Wi^js the trul medicine thtre. 

She had to be reminded many times before fre 
could .get lier to fasten more than one button at the 
back of her frock; for though her little bare skinny 
back was exposed, she seemed unconscious of the cold 
air the opening admitted. It was also a long and 
iliflicult task to persuade Ififr to fasten her shawl when 
' she went ou»* ; if it blew off, she picked it up and 
threw it again ^Tver her shoulders, regardless of the 
weather or tlio state of tlie pavement, for, as she said, 

‘ she had allcrs been used to holding it, and Jiveses 
(fingers) was made before pins.’ If, when she was out, 
we heard a band of music, or the nasal scream of 
Punch and Judy in the neighbourhood, we knew it 
was useless looking for her till silence was restored, 
or the performers liad moved too far away for her to 
follow them with anything like a conscientious feeling, 
for it w’as only when such-like temptations lay pretty 
direct in her path that she yielded. We could often 
hear her in the kitchen trying to imitate the tunes 
played by the Italian organ-boys ; aiiU more than onco 
have we seen lier steal out, and from the acquiescing 
smile on tlic olive eounten.inee of the tune-grinder, we 
had no doubt tliq* she had hrjbed him to play her some 
favourite air, and amuse licr a little longer. 

What an eventful day tliat was in the life of our 
Cinderella, wlj|Lni we presented lier with a five-shilling 
rosewood work-box, which had a little looking-glass 
fitted into the inside of the lid. She danced, ‘oh iny’d,’ 
and ‘well I iievercd,’ as she made some new discovery 
in the intrieiieics of the piiik(^otton lining, clapped her 
hands, and seemed half-frantic with delight: and then 
to he li.*r own too ? — to keep ? — to do what she liked 
with ? This ffscertained, she said ‘ she would be so 
good;’ then she sat down and cried wdth joy. For days 
after, wdienever we had occasion to enter the kitchen, 
\ve w|»re pretty sine to hear the sharp snap of the 
w'ork-box lid as she closed it; and from the day it first 
came into her possession, there was a slow, strange, but 
sure improvement 111 Cinderella’s appearance. No 
doubt it w'as occasionally the repository of hard bake, 
candy, toffy; but tbeii it also contained her glass neck- 
lace and string of bugh's, wbieli she threw round her 
neck (and wore as pro^idly as a countess would her 
diamonds), when she went to visit her mother in her 
court. It contained also a penny bottle of ‘real oil 
of roses’ for her liair ; this we ascertained through her 
having broken it, and inquiring what would take 
grease out of the much-admired pink cotton lining 
of her treasured box: a disaster that caused her to 
shed ‘a few natural tears.’ After this she took to 
letting her liair grow long behind, and in a few 
weeks we saw a little morsel, bound with ribbon, 
sticking out like the tail of a sparrow; she also put 
her front hair in paper, but this plan we supposle 
she abandoned, for we noticed on the following day 
tliat there was about as much curl in it as in the 
kitchen poker. For a long time, after a few of these 
failures, she gave up buying cnrl-papei;, and used more 
freely her favonrite delusion — ‘ oil of roses.* She made 
some kind of a flounee to one of her cotton frocks; but, 
as we hea^ her telling the Cmderella next door, it 
made ker dress too short, so she let it out until she gpt 
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her new hoots, then she should take it up again to Aiew for a moment heliere ^hat it wa^he who gave her Uie 
them. Her boots wi^^ave the gaudiest coloured tops bad sixpence, ^ Ithough his v^s the only sixpence 
she can find, and tliey"^ll burst out at the* sides in nO she took that day in change, jt dai^Ssay she vas too 
time, for she will have them narrow at the toes, as she busily engaged with the lookin-glass after the oom- 
lias heard * that small feet is fashionable.* ^ ^ pUment he paid her, to thftifl^aof looking after her 

Strange, that by some kind of Freemasonry, she change. I sometimes fancyr when 1 see an intelligent 
always manages to clean the door-steps at the time light breaking through her good-natured countenance, 
the neighbouring Cinderella comes out with her pail and beaming out of hes bright earnest eyes, that a new 
for the same purpose. I have no doubt they have a spirit has taken up its abode in her not ungracelhl 
good deal of confidential conversation, andi many a body, and that many of those old, slirewd, selfish^feel- 
little secret between them. I have not*cod our rosy- ings are dead, which lived within her when she breathed* 
cheeked little buijpher-boy, with his well-sueted hair, only the foul air of the corrupl and corrupting court 
linger Idhger about the kitchen-door when lie brought And now^ she no longer 'slams ta the kitchen-door 
the meat than^ie used to deP; and sometimes wb^n he Avith a haughty toss of her head, and a ‘ Well I *m IWe 
has stopped with his tray to peep in at the iower it’s like your Imperance,* when the young butcher 
window, we have heard her tell him ‘to get along with calls; but if it is only a pound of chops she Orders, 
his im^rance.’ She no longer uses such plebeian she allows him to bring it home; and when he faaa 


duster, to any one she knows, * There 310U go, with •when he rides by with his basket, and sees hev either 
your eye out!* she has left off all tlfis ‘court’ slang, at the door or window, ke is sure to start off at .a 
though we fear that Averry, Avinegar, sawer, lawer, ‘ butclicr’s gallop.’ She lias bought a 8hilling.tea-tray, 
pudden, nothink, and many other curiosities of Loudon in tlic centre of A«hic‘h is something intenaed for a 
cacology, will never be got rid of. As to grammar, we parrot, with a couple of cherries in its beak. It is.the* 
might as well attempt to teach lier geometrj^ though pride of her Iieart ; and after having dusted it, which 
she will learn to read through the children mucli better she does several times a day, she will stand with her 
than through any pains we miglit bestow upon her, head aside admiring it, for she tliinks it ‘so much liko 
for with them she is always happy, and tliey arc nater.’ Let us leave hA to th^ worshipping of her few 
all very fond of our hard-working, willing-minded, misshapen household gods ; perhaps through her little 
kind-hearted Cinderella. You seldom See a speck of temple — the kitcheu—she sees ijjDwn the long dim 
dust on the little Bible and Prayer-book that stand a far away home «f her own, to which iw>pe 

on her well-polished work-box. l)irty babies, carried often points. In time she will shew all her treasured 
by just such uncouth and ungainly-looking girj|<t as she purchases to the young butcher, for we have more 
herself was when she w'as installed in her Cinderella- than once stumbled upon him in the kitchen ; and the .. 
ship, she will kiss and cram sweet-stuff into tlieir first tim she blushed, and s^d in a trembling voices 
ever-gaping little mouthy, meet them wherever she ‘ I’lease, it ’s only WiUiani,’ as if wo had not known 
may, if they only belong to the neighbourhood in him for the last five ye*frs ; and he, touching the 
which she herself was nurtured. Let her: such brightest and longest portion of his sueted Jiair, 
meetings keep open the pure well-sp)pugs of her muttered sometliing about ‘keeping company,’ though 
affectionate heart, and better a ‘blessed babby’ or it needed no V’onfcssion, foj; avo found out long ago 
two should be made ill now and then, through such that he A\a..,‘licad over ears* in lovo with our 
excess of kindness, than the waters of those pure Cinderella. Wo ’’aA^o frequently heard her singing 1 
fountains be sealed. Wluld that their gm-drinking over her a\ ork of late^ ^ 

mothers gave them nothing worse than they receive tSou love me then a-^now?; 

from our Cinderella ! 1 1 u Avhich shews that she is thinking ovej* her ‘Utended 

Many p<n-hap8, ^-ould Imye seen on^y her faults, change ’ very Seriously, 
and kept up an incessant carping that w'ould have o j j I . ^ 

rendered her poor life miserable ; many, perhaps, Avho 

might have had children of their own, and, bgt for FISII-MANUllE|f A HINT FOR IRELAND, 
more fortunate circumstances, w'ouhl have been aome One of the hopeful things about Ireland—that is, 
other body’s Cinderella. Thougli it was not pleasant kopeful in comparison JAuth the hopelessness of past 
to find her rough unmistakable hair clinging to our days— is this : that her inhabitanfs are earnestly 
own brush, we endured the annoyance once or twice endeavouring to abcertain what are her resources, and 
till we could supply her witlj a cheap hair-brush ; liow thcbC resources can best be devdioped for the 
for such peccadillos shewed that she had a wish to wellbeing of the country. There is not wanting a 
improve her appearance— to ac^vance, instead of falling strong perception on the part of Irishmen themselves, 
back; and the thought of discharging Iicr never sJmt this >\hole!ioinp scgrcli, this pursuit of tlie quiet' 
entered our head. Though the little cuffs she made paths of industry, has been sadly neglected until now. 
for herself only served to render the dirt op her At the beginning of 1851, a neAV periodical was started 
wrists more visible, tliis was not long the case ; for in Diiblin, un^er |lie designation cf the Monthly Joumtd% 
tho same taste that led her to aspire to a better style oj fndisttial Proyiessj edited by IMr W. K. Sullivan, 
of dress, caused her to become more cleanly in her Who fills the office of jirofcssor of chemistry io tho 
person. As she advanced in collars and cuffs, so she Museum of Irish Industry. It is a really valuable 
abandoned purchasing penny crabs, eating pickled cel? work, filled with notices of all new and useful processes 
in the streets, and drinking sun- heated ginger-beer; »and material discoveries, digested in a way that can 
nor were there any longer signs of shell-fish in the only be done by a man of scientific attainments. An 
ash-bin. That look of slovenliness about the feet was observation was made in a recent number of that 
gone; her boot-laces were neatly fastened, inftead of journal, which sketches the past current of Dish 
dangling like snares about her feet, that threatened thought m a striking way, coming, as it does, from 
every moment to overthrow her. She now took more an Irishman: ‘A country with a population of from 
heed of her steps. 1 heard the baker’s new m.aD, not six to seven millions of inhabitants, speaking a 
many weeks ago, call her ‘Miss* as he delivered the language in common with some sixty millions of otbeng 
bread ; and though in my eye ho looked a cunning, distributed over the five continents of the earth, cnignt 
artful rascal, who would not keep his pl^e long-^ certainly to offer an excellent field for the development 


I Avhich has since proved true — ^yet Cindi 


cannot | of a periodical literature. Tet Ireland has not one ; 
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and notwithstanding very many attempts wliich, 
year after year, luive b^n miide to supply some special 
part of the deiiciepcy, are but little further advanced 
than we were many i;ar8 npo. JJntil very recofttly, 
the two or three perioJidals published in the country, 
too, were of a purely literary character. We had no 
representative of art — nor luive we yet; no 'represen- 
tative of industry, until the jour^nil for which wc write 
made its appearance ; and no representative of abstract 
acieuee. The only cause which strikes us as capable 
r 4n any degree of accounting for the actual state of 
things, is perhaps a species of indifference to any 
progress wliich ini|<ht be effected in the country not 
conducive to the special ends of some patty. And that 
very indifference extends, not merely to tlie public 
who should support a literature, but even to the 
writers — literary, ecieutifie, and artistic — who should 
create it. There has also, perhaps, been a deficiency 
of speculative energy among Irish publishers, who 
might have learned an excellent lesson from our 
Scotch fcneighbours, who have established a most 
respectable, indeed wc m«y almost say the* most 
respectah^p literature in these countries, the chief 
market for which is not in Scotland, but out of it. It 
Aia> be that wc arc now about to raise oursolves from 
the slough ill vhich w'e have so long lain ; and having 
learned some self-respect, and thereby acquired the 
virtue of self-reliance, earnestly begin to remedy our 
shortcomings. There ufe cerftiinly many symptoms 
of a healthier public opinion than has heretofore 
prevailed. May it ^ow stronger and stronger every 
The italics are ours; <they mark that W'hich,*r.‘ 
'’think, goes to the root of the whole matter. 

It would gratify us if mg could in any way aid in 
uMr Sullivan’s endeavours to draw lii.s eountrymen’s 
attention to the undeveloped resources of Iroiuid ; and 
with that vievi we will devote a few paragraphs to the 
curious subject of Fish-manure. 

TVe islands near Africa and America are searched 
with the utmost aridity for guano, as a material for 
manuring land — a ineana^ of giving ba^k to the soil 
those elementary eonstitilcnts wliioli crops have 
taken away from it. In one ycaL^^fiCre were 200, 000 
'Sons imported, and boi^flit byVyiir farmers for a sum 
very little short a million and a Icdf sterling. Not 
only the^ store diniiuisbing in those islands, but 
governments a:e even on the verge of goiy,g to war con- 
cerning tfec prop^ty of the guano stores. Hence, a 
question has been asked — As a substitute for the potash 
of the American and llussian an^, Swedish' forests has 
lately been found in the potash of the ocean, can there 
not be found a substitute for American and Afrieaq, 
guano in the ffsh which frifige our coasts in such 
countless numbers ? 1 isli are lieh m that very eleiiieiit 

which gives st' miicli value to guaiio — nan.cly, nitrogen 
or azote; whenever extraordina. shoals of fish have 
visited the Irish coasts, the supeifiuou.s portion, which 
could not be consumed as food, lia| been employed tq, 
manure patches of land, and'alwavs' with beneficial 
results. The offal of herring-curing Iiousos at Wick, 
r Yarmouth, and elsewhere, is di8po^pd in a sipiilar 
way. But such a plan can only be adopted near the 
spot where tile fish are caught. The questions arise — ^ 
Whether a pot table fish-manure can be produced by a 
simple and inexpensive process; and whether the 
supply can be such as to render the manure saleablet 
at a cheap rate? To the consideration of these 
questions, Mr Sullivan devotes tw'o able papers. 

As to the constituents of fish in respect to the 
elements required fpr manuring, chemists have settled all 
this. Sprats and herrings contain about IG per cent, of 
lUtrogenous matter ; and all other fish coutain a greater 
proportion. There is also an ash, or mineral 
fS^^iuent, useful as manure. If, therefore, the water 
were expelled by drying, and tlie oil separated 
ibr use in manufacturing processes, the nitrogenous 


I and ^mineral constituents might be^ made available for 
the farmer. The nitrogen is gMn off in the form of 
^nmonia Wnen the fish deca^^ the mineral portion 
contains phosphate of lime ; and botli tiio ammonia 
I and the phosphate are among the most highly prized 
elements oi' manures. Phosphate of potash, too, would 
' alford another piodicum of usefulness. Mr Sullivan 
calculates, that 'if 100 tons of herrings were boiled to 
separate tl\p oil, and then dried to dissipate most of the 
w-ater, tliare would result nearly 14 tuns of useful oil, 
and nearly 21 tuns of solid manure, containing ammonia 
and two or three kinds of phospha^s. As compared 
witli guano, this fish-manure would be equal to Peruvian, 
and superior to gll other Kinds, as regards percentage 
of ammonia ; hut less rich in respect to the phosphates. 
The ammonia, it must be observed, exists ready formed 
in guano, whereas it is in the elementary state in 
fish-manure ; therefore guano would be superior to fish- 
manure where an iiimiodiate ^effect is to be produced, 
while it is possihlo that fTsh-manure might be more 
adv'antageous wlierc a slow but permanent improve- 
ment of the soil*- is the object. Arising out of this, 
w'ould be a probability tliat fish-manure would be 
relatively better suited for light sandy soils, and guano 
for rich clay soils. 

There next arises the question — How" can fish be 
easily and economically converted into a portable and 
solid manure ? 

The inquiry is one of shillings and pence. Our 
authority thinks tliat 100 tons of herrings might 
be made to yield about 20 tons of manure, worth 
1^8 per ton, and 10 tuns— of 2r>2 gallons each — of oil 
at L.29, 10s. per tun; making, together, L.455, or 
L.l, ll|v fLir every ton of herrings boiled dowm. Out 
of this ho thinks that, taking one season with another, 
about L.l per ton might be cleared, after paying all 
expenses. Thcr^; comes tfii inquiry, however, whether 
a shoal of herrings is more valuable for curing, or for 
transforming into manure — for food for man, or food 
for the soil. Sullivan decides this in favour of 
the former ; and he therefore looks to the offiil of the 
curing-stations as the cliief source of materials for the 
manure, of wdiich offal there is I ton to every 14 tons of 
herrings. He throws out tin* hint to small capitalists, 
that a manure and oil mnnufacture might bo estab- 
lished ht each of the chief fishing-stations; tho offal 
might be niac^ into useful manure, iustead of being i 
thrown into the sea; and a fair profit, he conceives, 
might be reaped thereby. He does not rei^ommcnd a ^ 
joint-stock company ; but smaller establishments, each 
cbrnpletc in itself. A jiatent has been taken out by 
somV one, and a company suggested, under the grandilo- 
quent title of the National Fisheries Guano Company. 
But Mr Sullivan eschews all grandiloquence; he 
appeals to small eapitnlists, each in his own locality, 
and asks — Wlio v ill be’the pioneer? 

There is a fish-inanur^ system actually now at work 
in France, of which the distinguished chemist Payen 
speaks very highly. About four years ago, M. Molon, 
of Concarncau, bethought him of manuring Jiis land 
witii ‘the offal left after the preparation of sardines. 
Living in the department Finisterre, near the sea, he 
had facilities for this purpose. The offal itself could 
obviously be employed only near the spot, and within 
a short time ; but M. Molon pondered bow he might 
make a manure both portable and lasting. He resolved 
on the aiioption of this plan — to boil tho ffsh, of what- 
ever kind they might be ; to drive out the water, and 
draw^odf the oil; to dry the remainder; and then to 
reduce it to a powder. This powder he found to contain 
12 per cent, of nitrogen, and 14 per cent, of phosphate 
of lime. He applied it, at the rate of about 3 hundred- 
weights, to an English acre, as a top-dressing to wheat, 
half in autumn and half in spring; and he found 
the result Jiighly advantageous. M. Molon thereupon 
adopted a bold course. It is known that the cod- 


flshciy at Newfoun^-llaad yields ], 400,000 tons ! 

per annum, of whicfcmore than 700,000 tons of bon^, 
heads, and ofial are t^wn ii^to the sea.* M. Moloa 
Otted out a ship in 18o0, which he intrusted to his 
brother, with a view to make and brinpr over a* small 
stock of flsh-manure from the oifal at NovfToifndlaiul ; 
this was done, and the manure was found to be similar 
in kind to the other. In 1851, M. Molon, junior, went 
out again, taking with him the materials for building 
a factory ; 160 workmen ; houses for them Jo live in ; 
and working-implements for the whol(% manufacture. 
He established lipnself at Kerpon, near the Strait of 
Belleisle; and from that establishment fish-manure 
has since been^ent over to France. » 

Meanwhile, Messrs Molon, senior, and Thumyssen 
established a similar factory at Concarnoati, between 
L’Orient and Brest, in the department of Finisterre, a 
mere fishing-village, in which ,100 or 400 persons 
are engaged in the "^pidine fishery. The factory 
was established close to^he sea, wliere the fish 
could be at once discliarged. The resources of the* 
place are equal to the manufacture* of five tons of 
manure daily, from about twenty tons of fish or fleli- 
offal. All the ofial of the euring-liou.se s at Conearneau 
and L’Orient, as well as the coarse fi^ll wliich happen 
to find their way into the nets, are made available 
for benefiting the land, instead of being allowed to 
pollute the sea. The working-apiiaratus comprises a 
steam-engine of ten horse-power; tw'o boiliug-pans, 
surrounded with steam-jaekets ; tw'cnty-four screw- 
presses ; a rasping-machine ; a large* oven ; and a 
conical iron mill. Such being the materials employed, 
and the apparatus for operating on the nuiterials, the 
processes arc conducted in the following wny^-j* 

The fish, or oflTal, is placed in the boiling-pans, one 
of which will contain about half a ton, and the other 
nearly a ton; steam is admitted inside the jacket 
which envelops the pan, and an hour’s boiling suflices. 

' The boiled fish is removed from the pan, and thrown 
into iron cylinders about a foot in diameter; blocks are 
placed on the top; and each cylinder, or each mass of 
fish, is subjected to the action of a screw-press. All 
the cylinders are pressed gradually, and in turn, by 
one man, wdio manages the whole ; the water ami oil 
are pressed out of the fishy mass ; they exude through 
small holes in the sides of the cylinders, and Sow into 
vessels beneath. After a little time, iVe oil floats on 
the surface of the water, and is removed thence into 
barrels — there being generally about one pound of oil 
from forty pounds of fresh fish, or otTal. Th^i, tlib 
presses being loosened, the ftsliy mass, now of eoufsc 
much drier than before, is turned out in the form •of a 
compact cake, about four inches in thickness. The 
rasping- machine reduces this cake to a sort of pulp ; 
the pulp is placed by children upon flat trays; and 
^ 600 of these trays are introduce*! through small 
doora into a kind of oven, more than sixty feet in 
I length. The trays run upon little railways, and each i 
one is pushed onward by that which follows, until the 
whole oven is filled, having 20 trays lengthwise, 6 
breadthwise, and 6 in height. A current of air, lieated 
to about 160 degrees Fahrenheit, plays through the 
oven ; and the heat and the dimensions are so managed, | 
that by the time the last tray is introduced, the first is 
dried, ready for removal ; and thus the operations can 
bo continued uninterruptedly. The very pushing in ofr 
the twentieth tray in each row pushes out tlic first, inso- 
much that the removal is perfectly easy, and causes little 
trouble to the children from excess of heat. •A largo 
amount of drying is effected in this oven by a small 
consumption of fuel. The dried fish is tlirown into a 
heapf then slywelled into the hopper of a mill; then 
ground to powder; and, finally, stored in sacks or bags. 

Six men, at Is. per day— labour- wages are generally 
low in France — and ten children, at Gd. or 7d. per i 
day each, suffice to conduct the manufacture of four i 


to five ton9 of the flsb-po^er per day. It is 
intended, by a relay of hai^s, to w^rk Ht night 
during certain busy seasons. ^Thcr4 are about 200 
day!% in a year in which fishintf can* be carried on at 
Conearneau; and if each fbflijshed its due supply^ 
the fiictory might yield 1000 tons of flsli-manuro in 
a year— equal, at 3 liundredweights per acre, to the 
manuring of 0000 acfcs of land — or more than this, 
if the factory were worked at night by relays. The 
sardine and other ofial yields about half thfs supply ; 
and it rests with the fishermen, if they find it profit-, 
able, to supply the other lialf*by bringing in coarse fish 
which arc not liked for food. M«MoIon is said to be 
about to organise a well-equipped fishery of sixQr or 
beveuty boats, to insure a supply of material for his 
operations. 

About a hundredweight of coal is consumed in 
preparing a ton of the fish-manure. The manure sells 
at a rato which, in Knglish weights and money, would 
be equal to 8s. per hundredweight, or L.8 per ton ; the 
■ farmers in the neighbourhood buy it readilji at that 
price. The oil sells at aiiout 3s. per gallon. Messrs 
rayon and Poftimier, eomniissioncrs appoin|pd by the 
Agricultural Society of France to examine the whole 
subject* report that the manufacture pays well ;,and 
that not only are the two establishments at Conearneau 
and Newfounrlland kept up, but that others are to be 
founded elbow here, under the hope of rcudering no 
longer necessary a dop^ndenc^ on Peruvian guano. 

A period o4‘ just twelve months clapbcd Between Mr 
Sullivan's and second papery on this subject: he 
obliged to state, tluiA in that period no respsmsc 
had been made in Ireland to his suggestion. He docs'** 
not give it up, however ; he gives the details of M. 
Melon’s process, that all may understand it who wish- 
He poir .s to the jicculiar c^cumstancc8 wdiich affcPt 
any bold enterprises in Ireland : most bf the wealthy 
men arc cither merchanti^ or landed proprietors ; the 
merchants, except in some parts of Ulster, havtkvery 
little know'ledg^, of, or taste for manufactures; the 
landed propri^iofetf fd. the piost part, attend still less 
to any inahcrf''fturing cnt/»'’pn8es ; whilo the men of 
energy and abilit;.. nrif of seldom men of any capital. ^ 
He dors not dcsjiair, A'>p'cvfeir lie says, in closing hWf** 
subject* ‘When tv 0 recoiiect what^a large amount of 
offal has hitherto been wasted upon our coiists— /he vast 
quantity of ^^oar.se fisli wliich have b'6|m rejected, and 
thrown again into the sea — but, fbove ^U, when we 
consider the enormous extent of ocean, teeming with 
animal lifi*? which Ins contributed so little towanls the 
sustenance of mankind, we cannot help thinking that 
»at Conearneau has been laid the foundation of a great 
branch of industry, wlftch is destined to renovate the 
worn-out soils of the richly populated countries of 
Europe. For such an industry, Irclaml is peculiarly 
f.ivoured by position, and w'ants but the enterprise and 
perseverance of a few individuals to develop it. Again 
>w c say, ‘ Who will^bc yie pioneer i* * 

A R E T I M O. 

• > s • 

ciiArnm xmii. 

A F r L n 111 E c 0 X K I r c r. 

Tun Marchese Belmonte, as wc have seen, had so long 
allowed his mind to remain in a particular attitude, 
and be ready to take a particular direction, that, in 
spite of the new impulses ho had recently felt, no 
sooner did lie behold in reality the group which, when 
seen ill imagination, had bo often well-nigh driven 
him mad — the son of the man he hated enjoying a 
li.-ippincss like that he himself had coveted — than his 
old feelings started up complete within him. Bianca’s 
intercession, however, threw him back into a state of 
doubt ; and when he saw her, by a kind of tacit conces- 
sion to liis weakness, lead Angela aside, ho turned 
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hU back on Paolo, ant* sitting down, buried his face 
in his hands.. This sftno passed almost unperceiveji 
by the majority df thof* present. Walt'fer alone under- 
stood what had takerf place, and busied himseK in 
clearing the room. \ riottk was t/irown over the body 
of Chino ; and Jeppo, at his own request, was led or 
carried below. Paolo at first hesitated what to do, 
but at length also left the room^ so that the roarchese 
was alone with his daughter and Bianca. Embraces, 
almost unaccompanied by words, followed ; and Angela, 
in mute supplication, held her father’s hands, gazing at 
his agitated countenance by the flickering light of a 
torch stuck into a l^^ap of stones in the centre of the 
cbal^lbcr. 

Meanwhile, Captain Albizi, whose men had occupied 
the ruins all round the tower, was methodically taking 
advantage of the victory which others had gained 
for him. Ho scorned at first puzzled to distinguish 
between the patriots and the Band they had nearly 
destroyed, and felt inclined to declare all survivors to 
be prisof^ers; but he soon understood that Walter was 
some person of distinction, ^^and, on close insiioction, 
recognised under their warlike disguise many persons 
Whom he^iad been accustomed to see sauntering along 
tbe ^Cassaro at J^alcrmo. It was best, there fore, he 
thought, to shut his eyes, and pretend to comprehend 
what was going on. By his orders the dead were 
counted : they were found to exceed in number that 
which report had given Vo the Oanditti. The victory, 
in fact, as we already know, had not hoci\, won without 
loss; besides Giacomo and Andrea, several of the 
patents and sailors Iiad hccyi killed, with nine of 4^%.* 
f'banaitti, not counting the traitor Ilaj-Ahmcd. All 
those who had escaped were more or less 'wounded: 
«jimong these was Luigi Spada, who had received a 
thrust from a dagger in ttic side. 

We shall nnt, however, dwell further on the details 
of the terrible scene whiah had left sncli frightful 
vestiges in and about the Torre dei Giganti. From 
‘ what wo have said, it will be seen that if the defence 
was desperate, the attack was equally so. No quarter 
.was given on either side and if an^i^xhe banditti 
had escaped death, it was hcca^^'S^ two lay amid 
'•heir comrades desperatlJy wot-.^d, and two others, 
perhaps, had escaped in thc^onfusi(\^. In Sicily, tins 
massacre is dpoken of with delight and triumph, for 
since thkt tima^t^mihes have no longer b^n in fear for 
their dearcjit morol^rs ; and although free spirits still 
inhabit the nAountains, and exercise a kind of popular j 
justice upon hard and oppressi^'e men »v)f various 
' degrees — levying contributions rather roughly, it is 
true, but only for subsistence--tlic name of bandit,^ 
except in official ^circles, lias eVased to be very oppro- 
brious, and has become, we are sorry to say — hut wlierc 
the blame lies^we know not — almost synonymous with 
patriot. 

Whilst the friends of Luigi Spada were already, in 
audible whispers that made some of the soldiers stare, ^ 
congratulating themselves on Aiis Result, Walter and 
Mr Buck, who had acted with one simple object, were 
avoiding the signs cjJ slaughter as much as possible, 
and yet keeping them in their minds, and trying to 
justify what they had done by the stern law of neces- 
sity. The storm had by this time ceased, and the 
beams of the moon occasionally broke through the 
shattered clouds. They went out together into tho 
courtyard, and heard, for the first time on that terrible 
night, the voice of grief. Julio Castelnuove and his 
second brother were sitting on the ground by the dead 
body of Andrea, lanjenting his loss, ‘and in the violence 
of their sorrow cursing tho cause which liad led to that* 
disastrous result. 

‘ We do not blame you, Englishman,* said Julio; ‘Vor 
tm impulse was within ourselves. We acted according 
to our ideas, and must suffer the consequences; yet 
what shall wo say to our poor old Ikther ? * 


Wkiter did his best to find con^liDg words, whilst 
Mr Buck jdned those who were jfinng about th^ court- 
yard aBcert£inmg who de^ifaiid in whom life still 
remained. The sailors, by de^ees, all collected round 
the body of Giacomo, and expressed their grief in a 
low waH, 'that soon became a chant, that sounded 
strangely beneath that old shaf;tered portal. As for 
the wounded, they were removed with as much ca^e as 
possible into tho lower chamber of the tower, which 
was clearfi to receive them. 

The confusWn continued for about an hour ; at tho 
end of which time Walter, who had ;^ot left Julio, was 
told that, by the marchese’s orders, he was expected to 
join a party aboqt to start’,* leaving that'^place of death, 
for the nearest village on the outskirts of the forest. 
A couple of litters had been constructed to bear Luigi 
Spada, who professed to bo only slightly hurt, and 
Jeppo, wliom (’nptain Albizi considered of importance 
as a prisoner. As for Paolo, ^^^«vas not thought neces- 
sary to Avatch him, it beinjf^certain that he would keep 
'With his frieijHls. They left the tower, and descended 
the northern slope of tlie mountain, several soldiers 
bearing torches. Angela, and Bianca, and the mar- 
cliese were on horseback, the others on foot. Luigi 
complained somewhat of tho pain which the jolting 
gave him, but Jeppo maintained a heroic silence. 
Carlotta wished to follow the party, but her father had 
expressed a wish that she should remain, and attend 
on the wounded. The remnant of tlie patriots, whom 
the marchese had requested Captain Albizi not to 
molest in any ‘manner, accompanied them some dis- 
ta!i(*c; and then several went their ways, whilst others 
returned to look after their comrades who were unable 
to follo^ them. Julio and his brother also remained 
behind, sndly promising to superintend the hurried 
funeral which next day was to consign indiscriminately 
all the victims pf that night, with the exception of 
Andrea — for whom the family vault at Palermo waited 
— to tho earth. Let us now, therefore, take our leave < 
of the Torre ^ei Giganti, where, say the neighbouring 
peasantry, in the early days of Juno every year, those 
j who arc bold enough lo draw near about sunset, may 
hear the horrid sound of strife repeated, as it will be 
repeated for ever. t 

It was near midnight when the party, which had 
marched' slowly down tho hill and through tho forest, 
reached the viy^ige ; many of tho inliabitants, who had 
heard already from some belated peasant of the con- 
flict, though not of the victory, had fled or concealed 
tiiciTisclvcs. The soldiers insisted that this was proof 
of guifty connivance with the Black Band, and, flushed 
by & victory they had not gained, would have plun- 
dered, had it not been for the presence of the marchese. 
The hostile attitude of true Sicilians of late had irri- 
tated them. However^ they were compelled to be 
quiet, and coultk do no more than unceremoniously 
lake possession of two eypty houses — one for the mar- 
, ohese, and the other for the w'ounded men, with Paolo 
and his English friends. Jeppo and Luigi were placed 
on a couple of beds in an inner chamber, where their 
wounds were attended to, with the asiistance of the 
priest of the village, who* was authoritatively called up 
.by one of the soldiers, and who was accustomed to look 
' after both the mental and bodily ills of his parishioners. 
He at once pronounced Spada not dangerously hurt ; 

I but on examining Jeppo, sliook his head, andf said 
nothing. Tho old chief perfectly understood what he 
meant, and very simply requested that he would remain 
and p^ay by his side. Tho three friends left the room, 
and retired to talk, sadly and seriously, together, of the 
events of the night. ^ 

Mr Buck — whose mind was perfectly free fri)m the 
responsibility of what had taken place, and who saw 
only one fact, namely, that he and Angela had been 
unexpectedly rescued — was the first to recover the elas- 
ticity^ of Ills spirits. ‘ Well,’ said he, * we have no reason* 
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to be more grloom7\1^haii any other band of beroeralter of the marches ; but thi's ia^ old stbzy, and the 


death with impunity. At onyrate, here we are, some- of your father ; but 'would itfb({fair to make him speak 
what scratched, it is true, but for all that «afe and against himself? I must now a*sk to see the Marohese 
sound. I should be quite merry, were it not for that Belniontp — alone — without a single witness, save tiie 
poor old fellow in the other room : you do not yet know God wliose forgiveness I implore. Can you prevail 


how much he did to save our lives.’ 

Seeing that his friends were unable fo talk — for 

] .1 9 _ 


upon him to come ?— \ell him he must come ! ’ | 

Paolo felt that it would be useless to seqk the 


Walter was oppressed with a kind ^f remorse for further satisfaction of his own curiosity, and retired 
having been compelled to join in that work of blood ; with the Englishmen. Walter volunteer^ to go anff" 
and Paolo, not daring to share that feeling, for it was bring the niarchcse. There were jsoldiers at the door 
on his accounl^alone that aM had beer^ done, was trying of the cottage, who seemed to consider all within as 
to direct his thoughts to his own uncertain futu < —Mr prisoners, but after 8 on>e dilllculty Walter was led to the 
Buck went on to relate, in a summary manner, what neighbouring house. There he found the marchese 
had happened at the Torre del Giganti, chiefly dv^eiling still -Matching with Angela and Bianca; they hod 
on the good-will displayed by Jeppo. He liad already talked of all tliat had liappened, but constrainedly, for 
succeeded in exciting tlio tlcepc c interest for the one name was excluded. Yet the unhappy father had 
unfortunate man, when t?u 3 *it)adre came gently forth. alrca<ly begun in his own mind to accept what seemed 
‘My friends,* said he, ‘one of my penitents, the# to him to be the decree of destiny; he coulcL not, it is 
younger, sleeps, but the other one cannot rest ; lie has true, patiently look forward to the momcnt*when he 
something on his mind which he will not tell even to must delncr twerliis child to the heir of his hatred, but 
me, though he lias confessed his sins generally. Which he felt that, after all, it must come to that. • The over- 
of you is named Paolo di Ealco ? He asks to see him.’ puucrmg influence of Bianca, in whom he had not until 
Paolo went in with his companions, and stood by then so clearly recognised the likeness of her lister 


Jeppo’s bedside. 


I Spcraiiza, Iiad been long preparing. Oftentimes she 


‘ 1 know two of these faci.s,’ said the wounded had attempted to exert it too soon, and had met with 


bandit ; ‘ the other must be Di Ealco ? ’ 


an angry repulse ; b^*t now* slie seemed naturally to I 


Paolo signed asseni: ; and Jeppo, after looking at him assume the cliai actor of a guiding spirit, and what she | 
intently for a wliilo, said: ‘M> stieiigUi is going faster said to be right must, he felt, be submitted to, what- i 
than I expected; yet I have a grent duty still to perform ^^cr sufrenng it mighty bring.® It is true thq^ this 
in this life. You see before you one who was nut always coiisciousiieBs existed within him but vaguely ; and 
what lie now is. 1 have shrunk oft times from answer- now and then, when he thought that some painful’ 


ing to the name wliicli, according to tlio wor 


now and then, when he thought that some painful 
request was rising to Bianca’s lips, ho implored her 


disgraced — no doubt, 1 have disgraced it. But few in by a glc ice to postjionc it u#til he had savoured fully 
8 icily are ignorant that the ^dreaded ^*liief of the Black the delight of liis daughter’s restoraticqi to freedom — 
Band,’ this was said with a kind of pride, ‘and Count without intrusion of tliO|ide.i that he must part with 
Cacamo, the uncle of the Lady Bianca and of her sister, her, and send her into an enemy’s house, 
who is now no more, are the same person. I have no Walter was so little acquainted with the fbental 
leisure to justify or explain the acts of Aiy youth ; but iiosition of t*io tnrcc persons into wdiose presence ho 
at this hour, believe me wlieii 1 s.iy, that if I once was in trod, ced, and felt hfs ignorance so keenly, that 
shared in an act of violence tliat led to a fatal end, it after excluingd./ a fiiendly glance with Angela and 
was because I was gro'^ly deceived. At the time 1 Bianca, he deliverefc''^li,^,niebsjge of Jeppo without sayypig* 
felt remorse ; but, after all, am 1 to be called to account a word of wliat Jie lia(V ' card besides. The marchese, 
for the murders of the winds and tlie waves? fit rife and however, seemeJ to understand ifftuitiviely somewhat 
danger, filling my days, mado me fojget almost the of the nature of the communication t^Je madb to him. 
part 1 had played ; but when I saw that a new genera- A flash of jfty illumined his countenance he pressed 
tion was suffering for a crime wliich in its extent was Angela’s tw'O hands fervently, andieft tlte room, 
involuntary, I did my best in my rough way to repair This wui^ the first^tiino that Walter, c.xceptin the hour 
the evil. But I must not tell too much, otliervfisc the of strife, had been in the presence of Angela since the 
reparation, which shall be my last act in this liftf may^ morning when they had parted in the chestnut-grove, 
be frustrated. Know, liow'ever, young man, tli.it whilst Her full heart at onte overflowed* in expressions of 
this Englishman laboured successfully for 3 our liberty, gratitude ; in a few phrases of natural eloquence, she 
I laboured unsuccessfully. The dangers tli.'it until jiamtcd the sufl’erings through w'hich ^he had gone — 
now surrounded Signora Angela oaynot be laid to my her hopes, her fears, and her joy. Walter listened 
account ; she might have been free without bloodshed, with pleasure; partly because he felt that he deserved 
bat for the working of passions which I cannot uiider-j the* cnthusi.a 8 tic thanks he received, partly because 1 
stand. Forgive me, if I say no more. My strength is Bianca, sittinj^neir tht speaker, assented to all she said 
exhausted.’ with smiles. The stout Englishman in that society 

Most of the allusions mado by Jeppo, although very got rid at icu'^th of his gloiim. and related joyfully, 
clear to any one who has foUowwl this narrative atten- loi^etting tne ehiotions Mhicli .Teppo’a sufferings’ had 
tively, were mere enigmas to those who heard them^ aroused, what seemed to him to bo good news. 

Paolo, however, who knew the story of liis father’s ‘ What you say,’ said Bianca at length, ‘ explains to 
death, and had heard that Jeppo had been engaged in me many things which I only imperfectly knew. As 
tlie attack on Speranza’s house, began vaguely to per# you are aware, I was present when my poor sister was 
ceive that some great secret, which would exert, when violently taken away. My memory of persons and 
revealed, a decisive influence on his destiny, lurked faces is strong. IJeport had already told me that my 
in the mind of the dying man. He may btafprgiven, unfortunate relative, Count Cacamo, was an instni- 
therefore, if the anxiety with wliich ho watched Jeppo’s meiit in carrying out that crime : it is useless now to 
countenance was, to a certain extent, selflsh. Walter condemn him, or dispute the motives which ho assigns 
and Mr Buck gravely waited for the termination of as an excuse. I believe thaft he had included the 


this scene, winch they could not hurry on. 


I members of his own family in the hatred which he 


' After some time, Jeppo answering tlie eager ques- bore to society, for wrongs he thought he had recel'^d. 
tioning of Paolo’s eyes, said : ‘Yes, you rightly under- No matter ; I forgive him now. But I was going to 
stand me. Your father did not betray the friendship say, that when I accompanied him to the forest, although 


1 -thought had seoi^im' then for the first time, it 
seemed that his face Vas not unfamiliar to me, and 
that it roused p^nfulfrecollcctions. Jf am now sure 
that he was the man w lo saved me from ill-treatment 
when my sister was ta^rei^ away, and u ho kindly put 
me into the house/ ‘ 

* Then there can be no doubt,’ replied Wal|:cr, ‘ that 
he indeed knows the mystery of all that transaction. 
Why should lie not speak out ? ' The niarchesc would 
certainly give faith to the words of a dying man/ 

* Pe*rhnps lie fears not,’ said Bianca ; * perhaps some 
strange scruples pre\o!U .him. But I think wc may 
now feel confident, tliat in one way or the other the 
truth " ill he made manifest.’ 

‘At any rate/ exelaimcd Angela, ‘my father must 
he convinced of Paolo’s innocence ; and then the sight 
of our happiness will make him happy/ 

They talked cheerfully of the prospects of the future 
until the marchese returned. Ilis countenance uas 
calm, but impenetrable. He cliceked their eager 
questions, and told them to leave all in his hands ; but 
it was e/ident that he had learned sometliing that had 
made him, too, more at pea(*e with thq world than he 
had been #jr many a long year. After a little time lie 
said : . •• 

‘ V/hat I have now to tell 3011 can scarcely be said to 
be evil intelligence. Jeppo is no more. He died with 
,the priest by his bedside ; and human justice, neither 
in deeds nor in Avorda, has an3'thing further to do Avith 
him.’ 

One of the reasons for which the riiarchese Avas 
j unwHJing to relate thi intervieAv that liad taken ph\||e 
between him and the dyin|f bandit chief Avns, that 
‘ ^beyond declaring solemnly that the father of Paolo di 
Falco was innocent in every re.spcet of the crime laid 
To liis charge, ,Teppo hadtinnilc no positive atateinent 
whatever. W^kneas had come too rapidly OA^r him ; 
and just as he seemed aboiy; to narrate all he kncAv, 
he checked himself, and gathering up his energies for a 
last efibrt, exclaimed : 

‘My testimonj'^ is not Avanted; Girolaipo di Gcorgio 
knoAi’s all. Let him be brought face to fji^fc with the 
Lady Bianca — suddenly — witliout pni^^flration — in the 
•-presence of numerous A^tiiessea^i^d then— iierliaps 

you can persuade Justo tlij world is going 

away from me— cah the good padre — where is Lotta? 
— a convent is the place for her — let men forgive me, 
and perhaps Gofl avUI/ ^ 

After tins it was'difficiilt to find any connection in 
what the old chieftain said, except tliat h® seemed 
anxious that the priest should he wutli him to the last. 
The marchese left the room softly, and found Paolo and 
Mr Buck sitting by the side of Luigi, who had been 
, removed from the dying man’s chamber. There was a 
moment of susnense. It seemed us if a precipitate 
reconciliation was about to take place: Paolo rose 
flrom his chair; the m.irclicse took .1 step towards him ; 
but suddenly checked himself, and hurried away, 
yielding rather to a habit of aversion’ than obeying 
any distinct impulse. 

Next day the marchese, with his daughter and ]|^ianca, 
Avent on to Palermo,* whilst Paolo rfiid Miis Enghsli 
friends remained with the wounded Luigi, who was 
not yet in a fit condition to be removed. They buried 
Jeppo in the little cemetery of the village church, and 
witnessed, with some surprise, the violent grief of 
Carlotta, who had never exhibited much tenderness to 
her father whilst ho lived. Walter offered to make 
some provision for her; but she obstinately refused, 
and went aAvay alone after the ceremony was concluded. 
Bjanca, at a subsequent period, tried to be kind to her, 
yet was repuls^l. She lived by begging, and 

mjUde Giganti her liead-qiiartcrs, because 

Mycjhe remains of her lover, Chino. 

Li^%canie rapidly convalcscoiit, and spent his time 
'^in ^i^^teristically deploring that so much energy 


and «so many precious lives had b4en wasted on mere 
private in^rests. Ho felt, howc^, that his cherished 
plans were indefinitely postponej^nd tried to persuade 
himself tliat poor young AndrrfJrs death could in noway 
be laid at his door. lie heard from Walter unequi- 
vocal preofk that his affection for Antonia was returned, 
and hoped that when grief was calmed by time, ho 
might yet be rccciA^d as her suitor. His friends, 
though Avondering at the w’ay in which he made all 
things cent/e in himself, were willing to humour him ; 
and Avhilsl thc^ remained inactive, assisted him, with 
riA'al ingenuity, in evoking golden visions of happiness 
and prosperity — beyond which, however, the claims of 
ambition perpetually startul up. Paolo took little pact 
in these conversaVioiis. Blanca had privately told him, 
from Angela, that he must consent to remain absent 
for a few days, until the jiiarchese requested his pre- 
sence. He obeyed ; but felt almost as unhappy as when 
a prisoner, Avitlioiit hope for the^niOFrow'. It seemed to 
liini that he w as i)ersevei set aside, and treated as 
,a person of small importance ; he Avas CA'en disposed to 
accuse liis young jvife, for not exerting her influence in 
the midst of paternal Irausiiorts of joy. The finishing- 
stroke Avas put to his misery by the arrival one day 
of a messenger w’ith a letter from the inarcliese to 
Walter, requesting him to come to Palermo at once, ns 
his active assistance Avas required ‘to untie one of the 
last knots of this mysterious affair.’ Walter smiled, 
bcc.ause he understood tlio anger of Paolo, and departed 
at once, promising to keep his friends acquainted Avith 
Avhatever happe^jed. 

Before at company ing the EngliHhnnn in hia new 
adventure, we must request the reader to pass, for the 
last time, in imagination to the Island of Maretimo, 
A\here liaAe left one of the chief personages of this 
action. Signor Girolamo di Gcorgio, Avho had been 
tortured by rcmoi^c Avbilst^ho thought that vengeance 
for past crimes was coming ‘upon him, had suddenly 
reverted to a tranquil state of mind, ’fhe last emotion 
of terror he had felt wms when, on ushering the mar- 
clicse into tlio lastlc after Ikiolo’s escape, ho liad found 
himself for a moment pierced through, ns it Avere, by 
a A’cngefiil glance; but Avliat took place subsequently, 
as Avc already know, restored, him to confidence. The 
marchese had struggled w'ith what came to him as a 
revel.'itiiyi, and had seemed almost to repent of the 
dislike Avhich lie had hitherto exhibited towards the 
commandant, ftc even listened Avith apparent kindness 
to hints tliat long and faithful service should at length 
he rewarded, and left tlie island without forbidding 
Di'Gctkgio to hope for an appointment he had long 
coAcU’d, us governor of the prison of Palermo, which 

w'ord from him could obtain. It is too true that 
some men regret ciinics only at the near view of 
punishment. The commandant excused himself oa'sily 
for having put ^^osca tb death: the deed was done 
in mere self-defence ; and as one of the soldiers had 
Avitnessed the attempt oft Paolo’s life, might even be 
^considered, as things liad turned out, quite meritorious. 
As to old crimes, what had lie done, after all ? Was he, 
as ar exception to all others in this world, forbidden 
to have affections ? And so he Avent on debating the 
character of events Avhich ho alone knew of correctly, 
tntil he almost persuaded himself that, as men went, 
lie Avas quite immaculate. 

. The only circumstance that gave him any doubt of 
Ids own excellence, was the disappearance of Justo: 
that individual had formerly been in some way an 
accomplice of the Black Band, and had always, as wo 
haA’e se'en, kept on friendly terms w'ith its chief. Ho 
kneAv a good deal of the past life and actions of the 
commandant — that was clear — how much, there had 
been no time to discover : if he could Have been put 
out of the way, however, tills Avorld would have been 
too beautiful. His disappearance was something. 
Tho commandant could not foresee the destruction 
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of the Black Banv\ and knew not the complication of 
incidents by wh^htiit was to bo brought about and 
accompanied. When !iy^ieard the intelligehce, however, 
it filled him with joy jVeppo and all his companions, 
according to rumour, had been put to the sword. Not 
a whisper of dangerous revelations came.* The com- 
mandant paced up and down in front of the castle, 
rubbing his hands, and wishing— as man is never 
satisfied in this world — that Justo could have been 
included in the slaughter. However, as know, ho 
felt that this would be too fortunate ; ipnd lie was not 
far from impio^l> supposing, that that thorn was 
left in his ^ide simply that lie might not go mad with 
excess of joy. ♦ • « 

It was in thils mood of mincf that Giroi.iino di 
Gcorgio received a letter informing him, first, that 
the Marcheso Belmonte was acting for the time as 
viceroy of Sicily; and, second, tint his presence was 
required at Palermo* Tlie most ambitious projects 
and ideas instantly filled 'His mind. Why should he 
be content with the petty appointment y^wards whicl# 
ho had previously directed his wiuhes ? Evidently 
the anger — no, not the anger, but the pettisimess 
of his old patron (why shoiild he not call him friend ?) 
had completely dierl away. The faithful manner in 
which, whilst seeming to perform a more public duty, 
he had seryed the vengeance of the marcliese against 
Paolo, although ho ^vas tho son of an old boon- 
conipanion, vras at length to have its reward. How 
fortunate that lie had resisted the attempt of that 
old brigand, through that old pirate, 1 k) corrupt him ! 
Pidelity wms a great thing, after all. He liastciic d to 
make liis preparations for departure; promised tho 
garrison to speak a good word for them atjJL^alcrnio ; 
and on that very evening, having been accompanied 
wdth all honours dowm to the beach, set sail for 
Trapaui, by a singular coincidence, nin the very boat 
which, some six weeks oefore, had borne Ins guest, 
Walter Masterton, from the Island of Marotirno. 


I ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 

BY A ritINESK. 

[The following Notes desori|»e the impicssions really made upon 
a Chinese, of the literary class, during a brief >ieit to Fnglaiid in 
1844-6. It will he observed that he came in rout ict only tho 
upper classes of tho people, and was treated bv them with hospi- 
tality and distinction : hence everything is painted eu beau, and 
John Hull IS sketched in his compauy-dress Htill, it will not he 
denied that this t^clcstial visitor saw mure clearly, and describ(|d 
more accurately, the surface of Huglish society, than nginy y:a- 
1 V oilers from neighbouring European countries have done^ Our 
author’s name Is Woo-tiin-zhin. In 1842, he made his appoarunco < 
in Cliusan, having come from the mainland— being dissatisfied 
with the state of things in his own country— to offer Ins services to 
the British os a spy. He failed in this application, but was rcbeived 
into the house of the gentleman to vvhom wi; arc indebted fur the 
Notes, as a teacher of Chinese ; remained with him for eighteen 
months, during his residence in Tiftghai and Ningpo; and in IS4.1 
accompanied him, as his guide (ind iollow-traveller, from tho latter ' 
city to Canton, a distance through tho interior of 1300 miles After 
the short visit to England, they returned to bhanghai, where our 
author assisted his patron in the revision of tho Chinese transla- 
tion of the Scriptures, lie is now an assistant in the office of Her 
M^Jesty*B China secretary, Mr Medhurst, at llon^ Kong. $ 

Tho Notes were originally w’ritton in Chinese verse, for the 
perusal of the author's private friends, but have been recently 
printed in his own country. Tho version here given is a prose* 
translation by his patron. It appeared some time ago in an 
AnglO'Chlnese Journal, the North China Herald ; but we are of tho 
opinion of tho translator, that it will not be found un^musing in 
this country, accompanied by the above particulars fhmished 
by him.] 

In the year 1844, I embarked on board a foreign ship, 
and mode sail* for the far West, to ramble about in 
England for a while. Altogether, I was nearly three 
years absent from my native country. 

If 1 were to attempt to note down everything 


relating to the manners andf&istoms of the English 
people, or the products of theljcountry^^the task would 
be an endless* one. ' Indeed, ^he tkno would fail for 
meyly copying off tho variouaiy'toiandscripts that would 
be necessary to a thorough* investigation of these 
p&ints. My object at present, therefore, is oiily to 
select a few of the things that struck mo most forcibly 
during my sojourn in England. 

* «* 4|l « 

Of dusky and cloudy weather, there, is in* Great 
Britain quite an exce.ss, and rain in abundance. AmonjL, 
my countrymen there is a laying, that * in tho West 
the skies leak.’ This is not far fi:om the truth. 
During the dog-days, the heat is not very great, for 
the people are able even then to wear several pieces 
of clothing at one and the same time. Yet, let the cold 
of winter be never so severe, no one thinks of using 
raiment wadded with cotton as we do. 

Ill their cities, the public streets cross and recrosfi, 
and upon them you constantly Iiear the rumbling of 
coaches or carriages and the tramp of liorset^ Some- 
times the crowds of pco[^o iu llio streets are so large, 
that the passengers touch each other’s shoi^ders ; but 
tho olfactorn's arc not offended by disagreeable aud 
disgusftng smells. In these crowds, you may djj^tiiL- 
guisJi the policeman by Ids blue livery and grave looks ; 
and the postman by the red collar of his coat, and the 
double stroke of the knocker wdien he delivers his 
letters, 'flie dragooif you know by his carrying on 
the crowm qf his lielmcl a crest of rul floss silk, as 
indicative of Ins fierce valour ; and military officers 
in.'iy ttU by tlicir w^uung ornaruentuL buclff^s of 
gold thread upon the shoulders. 

On the roadside then* stand lamp-posts, with beauti- 
ful lanterns, that, when lit at night, illumine thewdiolo 
expanse jf the heavens. TliJ gas which burns in these 
lamps is produced from coal, and, withsut question, is 
a most wonderful discovery ; it jets forth a flamo of 
light hrightiT toan cither the wnx-candio or tlje oil- 
lamp c.in give. cBy it whole fiimilies enjoy light, and 
thousands ol* house's .iro simultaneously illuminated. 
In all the *.iarket ^'laccs and public tlioroughfares, it 
is as clear and I jiglit at midnight as at noontide, and, 
if 1 mistake not, ns g'v as otfr Eeast of Lanterns. In ' 
fact, a city that y so inur,.inatcd ij^ight well be called 
a iiighticss city for you may waiiclcf about it till 
break of day without carrying a lantr^'n, and, go where 
you please, you meet with no inter|uption.* 

Cars of fire, urged on by steam, fly as swiftly as the 
wind ; aiuk on the |ailB of their railways, they have a 
most ingenious method of turning these locomotives. 

^ Steam-boats, which are in general very richly adorned, 
pass through the watci*by means of paddle- w* heels with 
astonishing rapidity ; and upon tho rivers, and in tin* 
hays, beautiful steam-wherries are qpnstantly run- 
ning, which make it both easy and convenient for i 
passengers to cross. 

I’liave seen a carriage that was so constructed as to 
be worked by flie ficrson wdio w'as riding in it — ^just as 
one w^ould row a boat. It went admirably, and seemed 
w'cll fitted f(tf land-travelling. ^le inacliines that aip 
useS for dredging their canals and rivers must be of 

immense service to inland navigation 

Tlic graves of the English people do not rise in 
lieights, nor arc they planted about with trees, as 
ours are. 

The houses are as close together as tho scales upon 
the back of a fish. In front of them they plant trees, 
or have flower-gardens. Tho houses rise several stories 
high. Tho people generally live iji the upper stories, 
and make constant use of staircases. Houses darting 
up to tlic clouds, with whitewashed walls and glazed 
doors and windows, look as if they were buildings set 
with precious stones. Balustrades of metal twist stitQ 
twine around the windows and pillars. 

Doors and windows are all ^rnished with panes of 
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I glaBfl, and bright liglims reflected from every part of the head. Their caps are decked ymh elegant artiflcial 
the room, bo 4hat one/* as he sits tiiere, piay fancy flowers ; their bonnets carry flumes of brilliant 
himself a residenl^ of tfi moon. Tlie bedrooms are so feathers ; aftd caps and bonnes alike are trimmed 
close and air-tight) thaljjno dust gets in, and the ^ind with beautiful ribbons. WhefT they go out for a walk, 
is only heard blowing ^jpol, the outer shutters. Thus, fine silken bags dangle from their pretty arms, coral- 
the chilly breezes of autumn aro scarcely felt ; besides, chains 'vifitK gold watches are slung around the neck, 
the fires in their grates aro constantly kept up, so that they carry open parasols of the shape of the full 
the general temperature is that of spring-time, and in moon, their robes are gay as the rainbow; and as they 
the depth of winter one does not feel the keenest cold, pass and repass you while you stand at your door, the 
Enter what house you please, it is as if you were pretty sopfids of tlieir tittering and talking remind 
fijl^ending a pagoda furnished with every variety of you of the swcf t notes of the thrush, 
costly ornaments. Each brilliant tlrawing-room might As to the men, they have prominent noses, bushy 
be taken for a fairy’s paradise. Tlic walls of their eyebrows, and frizzly hair. They spare no pains in 
parldurs are hung with beautiful paper, or tapestry ; washing, dressing, and adorning their Arsons, Their 
carpets of the most exquisite texture and elegant under* garments are tight ; their outer, short and open 
patterns are spread upon their floors ; their staircases, in front. The sleeves of tlieir coats are worn tight, 


too, are laid with fine soft carpeting. 


^oom is made to shut of itself is remarkably inge- 
nkius; the titles on the*\)acks of their boollf^’ are in 
letters of gold^, their chess-boards and chess-men are 
elegant pieces of work ; tJic kfys of the piano — an instru- 


mentjthat strikes the most perfect notes of music — are man, w'orsliippcrs of the God of Heaven. Him they 
made of beautiful ivory; and if I were to attempt to adore with all sincerity of heart ; hence, the intei course 
describe their stained ancj variegated glass, I really in society is marked by pure integrity and uniuixed 
could not give any adequate idea of the eflriosity and kindness, 

fineness of the art that can produce^ch results. ♦ * ♦ * ♦ 

On the throne there sitl' a ^cen, who is endowed by Among charitable institutions, the English support 


subjects^with’great benevolence. • 

The faces o^^^he fair sex — for shading which they 


cure lingV?ring diseases, without the use of those tedious 
and ineflcctive,,prescriptions that are in vogue among 


wear gauze v§ils outlie finest texture — arc as delicate the people of this middle kingdom, 
as the hibiscus flower ; and as 1 have watched them The English seem to delight in the golden rule, 
sitting side by side in the same cc rriage, T' could not ‘Tovc thy neighbour as thyself;’ and in carrying out 
help remarking how like the sweet violet they looked, thft spfrit of this maxim, 1 do not think there is any 

Their eyes, having the blue tint of the waters of* farced' or hypocrisy with them. So far as came under 

autumn, are charining bcyorul* description ; and their my observation, the feelings of the people are gener^pUa 
waists are squeezed as tiglit and thin as a willow- and benevolent; their manners perfectly refined ; and 

branch. Whafc perhaps caught my fancy most, was their usual deportment, while it is kind and bland, 

the sight of elegantly dressed yoi.i g ladic.s, with pearl- bespeaks the deepest sincerity. 

white necks and tiglit-laced ^vaists. Nothing can Hosts and guests are exceedingly 'polite to eoah 
possibly be so enchanting as to see ladies that cbm- < other, and, both in ineetifig and parting, heartily bHaW’ 
press themselves into taper form's of the' most exquisite hands; while relations, in token of deep 
shape, the like of which I have never seen before. In exchange the kiss of friendsliip. When strangers meet, 
their splendid carriage's— which are ge^eri^'ly drawn by the intercourse is most respectful, and the conversation 
a pair of horses, each with a diamond spot of white free from rude speeches. Sometimes, as a mark of 
hair upon its snout — ladies and gentlemen sit together ; ^attention, they may treat you to a glass of wine, 
but as for the ladies who grace tlii'se carriages, their sometimes to a cup of tea. The writer of these notes, 
beauteous hue surpasses the bloom of the spring-fiowers ; although a visitor from a very distant country, and a 
their eyebrows are of a delicate outline, resembling iman of no merit whatever, was nevertheless entertained 
that of hills looming on the distant horizon ; the colour with the greatest hospitality; everywhere met with 
of their eyes is of the most charming blue ; and their much respect ; and, no matter into what company he 
whole deportment is as calm and cool as are the went, faper inquiries were put to him regarding China 
autumnal waters. , and her customs. Many a gay lady has made tea for 

The elegant dresses they wear are often made of their Chinese stranger; and often, often, have bright 
'watered-silk, that looks like a collection of fibres from young maidens brought their albums ^ him, that he 
' e cirrus-cloud. In the cold weather, they are in might write a lino or two of Chinese for them. 
tlSe habit of putting variegated fur- tippets and boas In their social intercourse, respect for the female sex 
round the neck. Tortoiseshell-combs aro used for is one feature that I could not help observing as being 
keeping up the hair, both on the back and the sido of very prominent, and most likely inherited by thefh 


to keep out the cold. As perspiration is very much 


In these rooms, musical-instruments stand here, disliked, scented oils or waters are much used, some of 
there, and everywhere. Whatnots and tables laden which for deliciousness of flayo^ir can vie with what is 
with books, pretty clocks and beautiful vases, elegantly of the liighest repute anwflg us under the name of 
furnished sofas and settees, and work-tables inlaid ♦‘The Hragoq’s Saliva.’ They carry beautiful pieces 
with tortoise-shell, form part of the decorative furni- of gold and silver*moncy in elegant purses. Their hats 
ture of th^se saloons, while fragrant odoVirs, exhaled by are of beaver, their slices of leather, and their clothes 
luxuriant flowers, fill the air. Generally, their tables, of fine black cloth. 

or^uahes, and chairs, are all rubbed up till they become Tlie British arc an enterprising people. Most of 
as bright as polished metal ; and in the spacious their merchants aro men of largo capital ; and being 
, apartments of which I speak, large mirrors of glass fearless of danger, as well as regardless of distance, 
are hung, in which one can always sec his full length. they travel far off upon the sea to the remotest regions 
The artiflcial flowers T^hich fou find in each room to open marts for their commerce, 
are of every variety, and display extraordinary talent Great Britain lias been for nearly eighteen centuries 
and ingenuity ; in slyirt, if you look into an> corner under the influence of Cliristianity, to wliich chiefly, I 
of their rooms, you arc sure to sec specimens of m.inyr think, must be attributed tlie refinement in customs 
facturo that exhibit the finest skill and art. Eor and manners of the nation. Of the idle tales and silly 
instance, the contrivance by which the door of the vagaries ^'f the Buddhist and Taouist religions, they 


know nothing, because they derive all the principles of 
true morality from its only source — the Supreme Being. 
They do not everj- ofler sacrifices to the manes of their 
departed ancestors; but the whole nation are, to a | 
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fVom antiquity. young children are well educated In condniion now, reader, %idBt all the wonders, 
and well behaved, f»iid the sweetest harmony prevails attentions, and enjoyments I f *und arocoigr the English 
in the family-circle ; W) ^hat, whenever tts members people, what tliink you was it that /nortifled me ? It 
group around the flresiae, there is no squabbling, no wasr-that I was not able to fi^ak one word of their 

..11 2. .... 1 A ..A. * 


wrangling, but all is order, quiet, peace. 


Idpguage. A consciousneA cf this defect greatly 


When they take their meals, the whole fftndly sit at annoy^ me at the time, and the reminiscence thereof 


one and the same table. 

The breakfast is served in an elegant service of plate 
and porcelain. ^ 

When the dinner-hour arrives — the lateneijp of which 


still makes me feel no little shame. 


NATURE^S UPS AND DOWNa* 


depends on the rank of the guest— eacA lady, leaning ^ ^ , .... ^ 

her arm upon th^ of a gentleman, is conducted to the o" <”»» attention, oven as grearP- 

dining-room. The festive -board is decorated with n^ss is thrust upon some people, what any one who 
flowers of the^nost exquisite hue, and fruits every has lived to the age of thirty will hardly be ready to 
variety. Spoons, instead of chopsticks, are set out to deny. Whether wo will or no, we are compelled to 
eat rice with — rice as white as snow. Their t iblc- take notice of some things ; we cannot shut our eyes 
knives glitter like the hoar-frost, and have edges sharp to them, if wo would. Examples are plenty as black- 
enough to mince the toughest meat When the choicest berries ; but for the present wo shall confine ourselTW 
dishes have all been fh vout, and before even a spoon i i. j.i. ai . n \ 

or a knife is touched, tha^i» are first offered up to the 


Ruler of All for the bounties of his prov^lcncc. Soupa worn-out subject. Do not throw down the 

in a tureen is usually the first dislf, after 'which the paper with an cxclamatioji about having ‘haa enough 
several standard- dishes come in succession. Instead ol* that;* but •read on, especially if you be one of 
of rice being, as with us, their staple food, they take those rospoetnhlr'-looking individuals who in such 
beef and mutton, cooked not with firewood but with niultititdes leave tlieir homes about nine o’clock 
coal. Ask for what spicc you like, to stimulate >our morning, to betake themselves to warehouse, office, or 
appetite irith and it is at onoc handed to you Various bank, for tl.eir daily ooeupation. If snoli be the case, 
^ines, too— tlie fine product ol tlic grape, Iho sweet i i i j i r xi 

flavour of whicli fills the banquot-room-arc served y«“ cannot fail to ipve olwervcd how frequently a 
out in fibundance. mormng, a dazzling sun, and a clear sky, 

At their evening-parties, as I liavc watched the most whereof some stray beams had perchance found their 
delicious tea made in silver teapots and the silver ^‘'y to your heart, has byiome Jiddenly overcast, just 
tray go round the room laden with snow-white sugar, about the tune that, liaving administered the farewell 
rich cream, sweet cakes, and pearly butter, I^pguld not kiss to your wife and children, you close your IVont- 
lose sight of the ladies before me: they looked like door behind you. The walk jiroves less cheerful thaR 
fiviries of tho most lovely figure, flitting and gliding prom.jed to bo; and well it it bo no worse, for sn^h 

nnt/trn niv nxrna An/I •v’«r rlusua ml oirtr t\Ii tn_ * ' * 


before my eyes. And yet /hese weie not airy phan- 
toms, or cloud - wrapped nymphs, created by some 
magic art : they wore living realities ; and one cup of 


improvised cloiid-gathcrir^s not unfrequently lead to 
a shower which, if it does not surprise you without 


tea, under auspices so propitious, was enough to drive umbrell i, does nevertheless take the polish otf your 
all care away f boots, and this eoolplacency from your temper, making 

The usual hour for getting up in the morning is five you feel da'iiip and uncomfortable, when all tho while 
o’clock, and for going to bed at night, eleven. When there seemed to jo no occasion fA it, for you have 
they want to call a seiirant, they ring a hell. The l,ard!y got to your destitnlio^, and hung up your hat, 
attendant is waiting outsiile, and on hearing tlie call, weatliei'** holds up, and is pleasant again, 

quietly walks in. At weddings, the reigning rolour is i • i i 1 1 • i *. • 

white; at funeral., black. In using tli, door-knocker, ^ery provoking Why should it ram between nine 
there seems to be something like tho following rule: when you are m J|ie itrrat, and not 

a lady taps gently, a gentleman gives a decided and l^ctore or after. This is a question you hmst have so 


repeated knock ; the postman makes two lou( 


d rapiU 
lAnes’to 


pay a call, it is customary to send up a neat card^with , 
his name upon it. As soon as he crosses the threshold 
of the house-door, lie takes off his hat. You muU 


often repeated to gourselC— the fact has been so re- 
peatedly forced on you — that you arc more or less a 
meteorologist in spite of yourself. You will remember 
how that tho misgivings about the iflcnic produced by 
the nine o’clock shower all vanislicd as the sun so soon 


almost invariably find that each gentleman, in taking , , , . i x • xO, 

his walks abroad carries his cane or stick with liim: rainy contftigencics befell 

you will not often see a servant-boy following behind, last time you went to tho Derby. Nor will you 
but more frequently a dog, or perhaps a pet-cur VMth »have forgotten the changing aspect of clouds, nine 
a bell round its neck. Ladies and gentlemen, when o’clock being aJipafentiV an hour when the large solid 
they walk out together, generally walk arm-in-arm. banks break up into tliose magnificent scattered masses 
Go out at what hour you choose, and >ou may,*if you th.i* go sailing ^bout the sky iintil towards sunsej;, 
like, mount some finely equipped coach ; or, if you they reassemble, as tliough to form a guard of 

^ about to “ Ja«nt into the country the coach-, , f descending luminary. Perhape the 

guard blows his liorn, to warn you of the hour for . , , , . .,,,x xu™ 

rtarting. In lodging any money at a banker’s office, ““y occurred o you, that there is a reason 
you receive a note or bill to the amount thereof. Tlie. ^r these occurrcnccs-that somehow or other Nature 
gray-goose quill is used for writing the running-hand ; seemed to have certain fixed hours for certain opera- i 
and when a letter is written and folded, it is sealed tions, just as we have for breakfast, dinner, ^fC. ; for 
with wax. For his leisure moments, every c«q has at pulling off our boots, and putting on our dressing- 
hand what suits his taste— a musical-instrument or a gown. « 

book. The ladies at such times are great readers, 

cC' r.Tr",? r”' s* fir^ 

aro fond of amusing themselves at cricket, which is ot daylight and darkness, the rise and faU of the tid.^^ 
played either out of town or on a fine lawn, and is are manifest even to an indifferent observer ; but not • 
really well worth looking^t. * so manifest are some other operations, in whicli, 
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liowever, slie i« alwayafeusy. These we have to watch 
for patiently and atten ively ; and in t jme wo become 
aware of a seriesVof aevions and movements, occurring 
with such regularity, that ^cicnce has been able to ^lass 
them among periodictil phenomena. In some places, 
the regularity is undeviating ; in others, perturbations 
take place as tliougli by some disturbing cause rushing 
suddenly in while the superintending eye looked aside 
for a •moment. And, what is remarkable, the more 
investigate, the more do we find a relationship 
among different kinds of phenomena, and the more do 
they appear to comJ under one and the same system 
of cause and effect. 

First, among the ups and downs : v hat seems more 
irregular or uncertain than the rise and fall of the 
barometer ? As well might we attempt to discover a 
connection and a meaning in tlic jerking flight of the 
wagtail, as in the movements of the mercury ; many 
would sAy, at first sight, yet these movements have a 
moaning, and an important ‘one too. Xet ns go into 
the tropief, because there the phenomena present them- 
^Iv^s with undeviating regularity. If we commence 
a series of hourly observations on the barometer, we 
sec that the height of the mercury varies hour by hour, 
but yet in some sort of order ; for twice in each twenty- 
four hours it has touched its highest point, and twice 
its lowest. These extremes, which are known to 
meteorologists as malima ai^d minima, occur at alKyt 
the Hottest and coldest hours of the day and night; 
and the oscillation is so certain in its amount and 
jecurrencc, so much to be depended on, that by observ- 
ing the height of the mercurial column wc cal. tell the 
hour within ahViut fifteen minutes. Our barometer, in 
fact, might do duty as a clock in case of need ; and 
here ^we have evidence of a regular, uninterrupted 
movement of the atmosjihere— an ebb and flow, as it 
were, which, as Hnmholdt describes, is,* within the 
tropics, ‘ undisturbed by storm, tempest, rain, or earth- 
quake,* alike on the sca^-sliore, or at an elevation of 
13,000 feet. ^ ^ »' 

SuppQsing that we have begun to observe early in 
the morning, ^e see the mercury stead IK/ rising hour 
by hour, until nine or a quarter past, which is a 
maximum ; it then as steadily until four or u 

quarter past in the afternoon, which is a minimum : 
then rising again, it reaches its second maximum about, 
half-past ten in the evening; i^licn, falling once more, 
it has sunk to its second minimum by four the next 
morning. And thus the wonderful oscillation goes on, 
day after day, always the sanu*. Hero we already 
begin to perceive a reason for certain weather-changes^ 
about nine in the morning. ** ^ 

Now comes the inquiry — How is it in other parts of 
tjie globe ? The ans^'cr is, that the sgme^phenomcvion 
prevails, though, when we leave the tropics and travel 
north or south, the oscillation becomes less in amount, 
and less apparent. Here in our own island, for instance, 
whore, as every one knows, it is not safe to venture a 
weather prediction six hours in advance, the regulari- 
ties are masked by the irregularities. The latter can, 
however, be eliminated by about ten days* observation ; 
and tlienthe periodical rise and fall comcfs out distinctly 
appreciable, and tlie'hours of the maxima and minima 
will be foiw to vary but little from those of the tropics. 
AUowan^'inust, however, be made for the time of year ; 
JjfptW^wWnpon minimum, which falls near five o’clock 
will in winter occur at three, or about two 
I^HtCbarlier, and correspondently with the others. 


09 . course, there is a cause this remarkable 
phenomenon ; and the explanatiorris, that as the earth, 
by its diurital rotation, turns towards the sun, the 
temperature of the air is raised, and in the greatest 
amount from about the hours of nine to three. 
Expand&d *^by the heat, the air rises, becomes liglitcr, 
flows away into surrounding regions, and, as a conse^ 
quence of the diminished pressure, the barometer falls 
precisely what takes place every day, as we have seen 
above. 4^fter three or five, as the case may be, we are 
turned so far nway from the sun, that the’ air becomes 
cooler, and consequently heavier, and the barometer 
rises again. But here wo must not lose sight of an 
important consicieration. ^he atmosphere is composed 
of dry air and aqueous vapour, and each has a diflTerent 
effect on the barometer; for the tension of vapour, 
which is at its minimum at about the coldest hour of 
the twenty-four, attains its maximum at the hottest — 
just the reverse of what takp^lace with the dry air 
Now, it is the conjoint ^rmuenec of these two con- 
fstituents wlvch gives us the double daily maximum 
and minimum. •sVhere vapour is not abundant, as in 
the interior of continents far from the sea, the double 
effect disappears, and but one daily maximum and 
minimum is observed, due to the dry air alone. 

But the phenomena do not end here; the daily 
oscillations arc but part of a great scheme, which 
includes also monthly and yearly maxima and minima. 
Twice in every month, the observers at Greenwich see 
, that the mercury touches 30 degrees, or a little above, on 
the scale of their barometer, and has a corresponding fall. 
They see, too, that as the barometer is highest in the 
coldest weather, so does the annual maximum fall in 
winter.^^om which it sinks gradually to the equinox, 
then rises again as summer advances, but not to the 
mean of the cold season ; descends again to a second 
minimum in auti’imn, iiftpi^wliich it reuscoiids to its 
winter level. Hence we see that, generally speaking, 
while it IS winter with us, our barometer is higher tlian 
with our gold-digging friends in Australia; but when 
wo are panting under a July sun, then they have the 
advantage. This corresponds with what is observed 
with respect to winds — that the barometer is highest 
with the wind from north to cast, and lowest when 
it blows from south to west. And we may remark 
liere, tlOit a periodical change, distinctly observable, 
takes place eycry day in the wind; its pressure is 
least about sunrise, and greatest shortly after mid-day, 
from which it declines till ten in the evening. After 
ftic latter hour, it is unsteady, and blows by fits and 
starts ^ntil the dawn. This,' it should be remembered,' 
is qil.tc independent of the direction of the wind; and 
is a well-ascertained fact, notwithstanding the many 
apparent discrepancies likely to be noticed by those 
who w'atcli w'eather-cocks. 

There is yet another' periodical phenomenon to be 
considered, before we pass to the concluding portion of 
our subject: it is the itiflucnce of the moon on the 
barometer. As our satellite affects the ocean, so does 
it affect the air, and produce an atmospheric tide, the 
rise an*!! fall of which is clearly traceable by the corre- 
sponding rise and fall of the barometer. The amount of 
^.oscillation may be extremely small ; -but still the fact 
remains: it has been detected at Greenwich, and 
wherever observers have set themselves diligently to 
udiscover it. The time at which it occurs, depends on 
the position of our satellite with regard to the earth. 
Colonel Sabine says, and there can bo no better 
authority, ‘ that, on the general average, the barometer 
at St Helena stands four-thousandths of an inch higher 
at the two periods in each day when the moon, is on 
the meridian above and below the pole,^an it does at 
the two other periods in each day when the moon is 
distant six hours from the meridian.’ Who shall say ' 
how vast the tide which this little four-thousandth 
represents ! 
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Leaving the baro^nieter for tlie magnet, we como%iow 
to another class of voiovemcnts, singularly interesting 
; in their pcriodical/reoijmnce, and in thi ideas they 
suggest of the laws and |)bwers of nature. To compre- 
hend tliem, wo must first explain that in observatories 
where magnetical observations are mode, t>A^t of the 
apparatus consists of a bar magnet, about two feet long, 
suspended by a skein of cocoon silk, so as to move 
freely in a horizontal direction. This bar, by its gra- 
dual or sudden movements, tells us a good ue^il of what 
is going on with the magnetism of the c*rth. Suppose 
that we begin tCL observe it before breakfast: about 
eight o’clock, we see the end which points to the north 
beg^n to mov# slowly towafds the wijst, and advance 
gr^ually hour by hour until between one an I two, 
when having made an excursion of about 15 minutes 
of the scale, -it stops and retreats as slowly back to 
' its former position, which it reache* about seven in the 
evening. It then mo^ ^onco more to the west, and 
returns to its place in tho erst by eight the nexf morn- 
ing— again to repeat tlie same deviation^. 'J’he 8amc« 
thing is going on in tho opposite hftnisphere, only in 
the reverse direction. 

Now, here we have two maxima and two minima in 
the twenty-four hours, precisely as in the case of the 
barometer. We sec that the ups and downs and oscil- 
lations h.ave a mutual relation sJiip. Complex and 
obscure as they appear ■w'hon view'ed separately, we 
may be sure that the principle on which they all depend 
is beautifully simple. So far as is yet known, it is the 
heat of the sun, increasing from inorA till noon, and 
decreasing from noon to evening, that produces all 
these periodical phenomena, whether magnetic or baro- 
metric, and in the absence of the great lumii^jijy there 
are atmospheric influences in full activity. 

In common with tho barometer, the magnet has 
monthly and yearly niaxim^ and minima, apart from 
other great periodical movements. I'lie variation of 
tho compass is a well-known fact : some 200 years ago, 
the needle pointed exactly north at Greenwich ; now it 
points 24 degrees to tho west of north •* and so it will 
go on until, having reached its maximum, it will return 
to a point as far to the east of north. Thus, on the 
greatest as well as the jiuallest .scale, there appears 
perpetual change; and yet, amid all this mutability, 
we havo already discovered much that is flVed and 
certain, and science in her steady advau|.*o wdll discover 
more. As an instance of the way in which human 
interests may be affected by great natural law's : any 
surveys made by compass must necessarily be faulty, 
for the boundary-lines will be continually shiftii^ wAli 
the variation of the needle. In some parts of the larth ^ 
there is no change, the compass remaining always 
invariable ; this is the case in Jamaica and the West 
India Islands ; and as the surveys there were all made 
by compass, it is only to this ihvariability, as Sir John 
Herschel says, that ^the whole mass of West India 
property has been saved frofn the bottomless pit of - 
endless litigation.’ j 

There is little doubt but that, with increasing know- 
ledge, we shall find other phenomena related td those 
which we have here discussed. We shall know more 
of the laws of tlie formation of cloud ; more of tliosCj 
which regulate the fall of rain ; drouglits and storms 
will cease to be considered as accidental. Wo shall 
know what the diurnal inequality of the tides of thej 
ocean means, and trace the passage of atmospheric 
wkves hourly or daily. We already understand some of 
tho greater aerial movements ; wc know thc;| ^ great 
wav© swreeps over London every November, and that; 
during eleveh years, its crest has passed within five 
days of the mi(idle of tho month. 

In presence^ of facts so interesting, may we not say, 
what has often been said — that natural philosophy is by 
no means a dry study ? We go about our daily duties, ! 
wc buy and sell, eat, diink, and sleep, are sad or merry, ] 


contented or querulobs, forgeHng that all the while 
the grand scheme of Nature's >pcration^ is carried on, 
though unseen! It might do us 'ood times to imitate 
her filcnt energy and beiieflcen; compensations. 

• * . 

— f , — — ' • — — ~ — — - - - 

SA.M DRINKWATER’S LUCK. 

In the spring (the English autumn) of tho year 1852, 
Sam Drinkwater was a dweller in the tents of Bendigo. 
Time was vheii Sam had been the proprietor of it largo 
and comfortable establishment ; when he had slej;!. 
under twelve square feet of canvas, and had drunk 
out of crockery. 11 is goods and taols were a load for 
a one-horse dray in those days, and ho had paid ifiany 
pounds “Sterling for the frequent removal of his pre- 
mises. But now that prosperous time liad passed 
away ; and at Sam’s last removal, his own ^Jroad I 
shoulders served instead of tho one-horse dray. 
Arrived at the now spot he had chosen, ho tied a rope 
between two gum-trees, pitched over it the strip of 
' duck he culled bis tent, rolled up a backdog for his 
fire, and made himself coi*ifortablc. 

Sam DrinlcA^iter was a remarkable man ^mong his 
neighbours, for be preserved his ruddy English com- 
plexiont never sw ore, and respected not only his na4;fuo 
land, but its governmont .also. Mr Drinkwater had 
not come out at his country’s expense — that was 
evident. Of his antecedents, I know nothing. What 
occupation he might ’fliave Had in England, or what 
position filled, it was impossible to form an idea. I 
knew him ( nly as one who, though a grumbler from 
li^bit, was in reality one of the jolliest of jolly diggers ; 
one whose irifimte good-humour w^as proof against the 
winter rains and the summer flies ; who likwl butter 
with his bread when lie could get it ; and when he could 
not, too^’ au extra pipe of Barrett’s twist, and thanked 
Brov ideiice. • 

At the time when gckl was first discovered at 
Ballarat, Sam Drinkwater had come across the Murray 
with twenty poru ls in bis pocket, and a pair of boots 
and bis blaiikMs on his hack. His money he expended 
in the purchase of the big tent before alluded to, and 
other heavy and romfoi table goods ; and having set up ^ , 
his house, lie coniiucnccd digvnng. Since tliVn he had 
sunk .*onie fifty “iiolos wL* Ins (j%n hands, and had 
worked in numberless others dug by otbA* pcojile, and 
yet never luul Sam once been the posscsscy of six ounces 
of gold. Stm he w orked on, as calpily aijiksteadfly as 
ever, much given to moralising when he was troubled 
with emplpy pocketjii, and receiving with equanimity 
any stray nugget that cjune in his way. 

, I made Mr Dnnkwater’s acquaintance in the fol- 
lowing manner. Goinjfdown one rflorniiig to a hole 
of mine much later than usual, I w'as surprised to find 
a man quietly seated at the bottom of i% cutting slices 
off iny washing stuff w'itli his knife. 

‘Ilillo!’ said I. ‘ Good-morning— hope you are 

I well'? ’ ^ • 

Tho man lodketf up* and surveyed me w'ith somd 
surprise. 

‘pood-mo'viinp,’ said he ; ‘ how /Jo you find yourself 
And he quietly resumed his occupation. I began to 
lose patience, and addressed him again : 

‘ Mate, you w ill allow me to tell you that that * 4^7 
hole.* 

‘Is it? Well, it can't be helped. It’s my luek. 
You didn’t leave your name on it, you know.** 

‘All riglit,’ said I; ‘but if you have come across | 
any “ bits,” I hope you will hand them over.* • 

‘Not in the daytime,* replied ^Ir Drinkwater, for 
he of course it was. 

‘ You won’t ? * said 1. 

* Not I. Don’t put yourself in a passion. Wait till 
I get out* and I *11 shew you tho rights of it. You 
I have given you three hours’ work this morning, and 1 
have got you out stuff enough to keep you washing all 
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day. Well, now, aupuaing I have picked up three 
pennyweights pf gold-^rhich is quite an overestimate, 
1 assure you— I am nonoverpaid, am I ?' 

‘I am satiiiledf^saidu; ‘you look honest; keep it, 
and welcoipe. Have a drink of tea ? * 

I handed him the * billy,’ or largo can, which irf" a 
digger’s constant companion in warm weather^i I found 
that Mr Drink water unproved upon acquaintance, and 
we became very intimate. 

Some few months after our first meeting, I lay one 
^^nday morning enjoying the first warm beams of the 
rising sun. The flies, tlioue pests of Australia, had not 
yet started into life, and the air was cool. The scene 
was ?ull of beauty, but of a beauty that had no change, 
and was therefore soon lost to the weary eye. Beauti- 
ful heaths and wild-flowers grew at my feet, worthy to 
have adorned your drawing-room, my dear madam; 
but 1 would have given them all for a yard of green 
turf. Beautiful birds lived in those woods, but they 
had no song ; and the monotonous hum of insect-life 
was unrelieved by any of nature’s articulate music. It 
was a pleasant spot for an apehorite, so calm was the 
air, so silent the forest ; and yet it was cn the midst of 
the largest of the gold-liclds. A little hill divided me on 
Q^cl} side from an enormous multitude, scattend here 
and there in tents of every colour, along the sides of 
a wide valley. After a while, tlie dull slow strokes 
of an axe were heard at a distance, followed in a few 
minutes by the crash of tt falling tree, as some indus- 
trious digger began to lay in his week’s stock of fuel. 
Sunday is but little observed, in a religious point of 
view^*on the Digging^ : the qliurches arc too far off, ^r 
the service is too long for the tired workman, who does 
not love preaching, and w'ants rest. Tlic melancholy 
truth is, the digger is the child of to-day, and religion 
esneerns him little. ^ 

1 threw opei tlic front of my tent, and ligiited my 
pipe — the digger’s va(Ie-7ne( iku. Under the magic influ- 
ence ^of ignited negroliead, I gradually sunk into a 
pleas^t doze, from wliicli I was roughly disturbed by 
a voice, and looking up, I saw a head pcAed in at the 
side of my tent, which I recognised as belonging to a 
neighbour, Mr Michael Shannon. 

* Walk in,’ said I ; ‘ plinty of room inside.’ 

‘ Excuse me, su^.’ said Shanj'on ; ‘ I wouldn’t 
wish to be committing any depredations ’ 

* CertSiinly jot,’ said I. 

‘I only wanted ro say a word to you ; \ind, indeed, I 
am ashamed \o be troubling you with such a trifle’ 

‘By all means,’ said I. ‘ I slialj. bo awabe directly. 
Make yourself at home ; there ’s a log in that corner. 
Don’t sit in the frying-pan, that’s a good fellow. 
Now for it.* ^ ^ 

After many protestations, and taking off his hat as 
if he was in a ^Irawing-room, Mr Shannon at last came 
to anchor on one of the short logs which, turned on 
end, served us for seats. This done, he commenced 
exploring his pockets, one after another, without^ 
success. Knowing what he **waih;ed,' I threw him 
over the cake of tobacco. 

‘ So I hear you ar^ going to leave us, M^ck,’ said I. 

* Well, we ’ll have ao leave the luc^ that ’s come to 
us, but we ’ll be off to-morrow, please God.’ 

‘ What luck ’s that ? ’ I asked. 

‘ It ’b the good hole we got dowh below.’ * 

‘ What ! the last ? Why, I thought there wasn’t a , 
speck in it.’ 

‘Indeed, and fhero was not till the last tub we 
washed ; and if wo didn’t get two ounces of gold out of 
that, may I never * — — 

* Precisely,’ said i. ‘Well, I am glad to hear it. Of 
course, while that lasts you won’t leave it to go after 
any hew diggings ? ’ 

‘ Indeed, but we will. Didn’t we hire the horse and 
cart, A&d won’t we have to pay for it whether we go or 
not?' 


‘Well, please yourself of course, ’>aid I ; ‘ but a man 
that Would leave a hole that given two ounces to the 
tub to go to<a new digging, would do anything.’ Here 
1 took several whiffs in suo^ssion, to enable me to 
comprehend the absurdity of such a thing. ‘ Depend 
upon it,*' Mick,’ I continued, ‘a bird in the hand is 
generally worth two in the bush, especially in the bush 
of Australia.’ 

‘Well, that’s true for you,’ replied Mr Shannon; 
‘ but you rfee, we know we ’ll do well at Korong, and 
we were thinking we might sell the hole below. A 
fine thing it would be fur a man that stays in the place.’ 

‘I see ; you want me to buy it,* safd I. 

‘’Deed we do,, not, except you’d like it yourself. 
But Tim was saying last night that we’d give you 
the first chance of it, for we know you’d have done 
the same by us.’ 

‘ And liow much do you want for it ? ' 

‘ Is it likely we ’d be asking^price to a friend like 
yourself? Sure you can ip^vnus what you think it’s 
•Avorth.* 

Not liking thii^ however, 1 questioned Mr Shannon 
again; and after about five minutes’ perseverance, 1 
succeeded in getting out of him that he wanted three 
ounces of gold (then worth about L.8 on the Diggings) 
for the hole. The price did not suit me, and I there- 
fore declined the purchase. Mr Shamion, however, 
being pressing, 1 agreed to mention the matter to Sam 
Driiikwatcr, who I knew would be glad of such an 
opportunity, though I doubted extremely whether he 
could find the •purchase-money. So with this under- 
standing my visitor took his departure, having arranged 
to call upon me again that afternoon. 

Now tbp fact is, that I had always had a lurking 
doubt oVMr Shannon, he was so very polite. My con- 
viction was, that the constant smile which illuminated 
his dusky countepance, was but a habitual contraction 
of the muscles, and, like tliiTbig pictures over a penny- 
show, no guide whatever to Mdiat was going on within. 
Still 1 liatc to be suspicious without cause, and I had 
nc^er had refd cause to suspect Mr Shannon of any- 
thing dishonest. He w^as an unexceptionable neigh- 
bour when sober, and very amusing after a little 
whisky ; and I don’t know wlj/it more one could expect 
under the circumstances. 

Acco^ling to my promise, I went after dinner to 
Sam Drinkwatcr, to tell him of Mr Shannon’s liberal 
offer. I found Sam with his hands in his breeches 
pockets seated on the trunk of a tree, and whistling 
profanely. He nodded shortly In reply to my saluta- 
tion, duel went on whistling. He did not even offer 
mo a pipe, but fixed his eyes, and seemingly his atten- 
tion, on the fragments of a pick, which he had smashed 
probably the day belore, Mr Drinkwater was evidently 
very miserable. After some trouble, I overcame his 
vis incTtuT^ and go^ him (ip to iny tent, where I unfolded 
to him what the reader already knows. My narrative 
did interest liim a littK*, and he stopped whistling, 
until I mentioned the demand of three ounces, when he 
whistled louder than over. 

* if^course, I knew there was something,’ said Sam, 
getting up excitedly, ‘ Why, I haven’t got one ounce, 
much less three.’ 

‘ Didn’t you make anything last week ?’ I inquired. 

‘ Just as much as will pay for my rent and washing, 

I he replied. The reader is, no doubt, aware that those 
items demanded no outlay from Mr Drinkwater. 

‘ I am sorry for it, Sam,’ said I ; ‘ but I think Old 

Johnsoi^ will lend you the money, if you choose 

Ilerc Hornes Shannon.’ 

That gentleman entered the tent as 1 spoke, and 
having prevailed' upon hini to take a seat, I explained 
to him the sad state of my friend Sam’f^ances. 

‘ Upon my conscience, I wish I could give him the , 
bole— so I do,’ observed Mr Shannon ; ‘ but travelling ’s 
mighty deaf in thif country, and what with tba^ flour 
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and tea, and other t ombustibles for the journey, we *11 
want every penny can get.* 


‘Done what?’ 

‘ Done what 1 Why, salted i , I tell ypu. A nice job 


< 1 suppose you ’ll let Sam wash a tuB to try the it is for me. * Yon ’U have te ,pay yme, youngster, if 
hole,’ said L ^ Sair^ don’t ; so look out.’ 

* Of course we will, but the gold will be ours.* *A11 right,’ said* 1; and Old Johnson, wlio was 

‘ Oh, certainly. Well, Sam, what do you^Sfiy ? We shaking with passion, walked on. 

can manage it somehow. I can get you the three Hero whs a pleasant state of things ! The practice 

ounces where I mentioned, on security of your tent of ‘salting* a hole, J ought to tell the reader, was 

and tools ; and one day’s hard work, if the hole keeps mixing gold with the * washing stuff’ — which, when 
good, will free you again.’ ’ * washed, of course appeared rich, making the hole look 

‘ My traps are not worth three ounce^w* said Sam. as if well worth money. I say the practice was so, for 
‘Never mind. I’ll be your security. Why, you’ll I believe that biuce digging lias become a regular traded 
pay the money in two days you know, at latest.’ rather than a gambling fever, this land of fraud is rare, 

‘ All right,’ faid Sam ; ‘ I*accept. Jiut I know how if it has not quite disappeared. ^ j 

it will be. Directly I get into the hole, all tiio gold Musing on the news I had heard, and trying" to 
will have disappeared.’ determine what was best to do under tho circumstances, 

‘What do you mean by that?’ cried Shannon, look- I arrived at the hole in question, which was situated in 
ing very red. ‘ If you mean to say that I ’m deceiving a little gully on tlio other side of a neighbouring hill. 

ye ’ The holes hero were some twelve feet deep ; and on 

‘ Oh bother,’ said I ; ‘ Shr^i^means tliat his luck is so reaching the brink, and looking down, 1 saw my poor 
bad, that when there is gold in a hole he pan’t find it.’« friend seated botv^een two mounds of earlti^ quietly 
‘Yes, that’s it,* said Sam. • picking away. His rouiq,! hat was thrown back from 

I was rather surprised that Shannon should have his forehead, arid exposed that noble feature to full 
excited himself so needlessly, nor could 1 altogether view. No damps of labour were gathered tBere, for in 
account for the passion he exhibited. However, tho truth Mr Drinkwater was not working hard. As J[ 
matter was arranged, and it was agreed that Sam called out to him, ho turned to look at me, and't^ 
should try the hole next morning ; and if the trial corner of his mouth was drawn up towards his left ear, 


proved satisfactory, he should pay the money at once, 
and so enable Shannon and his partner to set off for 
the new diggings at Korong. 


giving a peculiarly disconsolate expression to his face. 
‘Well, old man,’ said I, ‘ h(/w do you get on ?* 

‘ My dear fellow,’ he replied, ‘ 1 liave been swindled ; 


On the following afternoon, about fon>o’clock, finding the hole is not worth sixpence. When I was getting 
my labour very unproductive, and feeling, therefore, (f^ner, I saw the fellows Ungluing, and I foun<^ they 
very lazy, I strolled down to the site of Sam’s now knew that tho hole was w'orthless. Shannon had salted 
purchase, to sec how he was getting on. Pa^i^ along it, sir.’ 

the gully, I was hailed by the individual before alluded ‘1 know it,’ said I ; ‘ Old Johnson told me so.’ 

to as Old Johnson. He was a tliin copper-coloured ‘And, since tlic salted tib which I washed tkis 

old man, who picked up a living ,on the Diggings morning, 1 have not seen a speck.’ s 

without the labour of using a pick. He kept a ‘sly ‘Well, it can’t be helped. What’s the use of going 

grog-shop,* or, in other words, ho disposed of diluted on working? Come home, and let us see what (jan be 


sulphuric acid, sweet nitre, and other compounds, 
which were sold under the names of dfffcrent ardent 


‘ Kxcuse m^, said Ram; ‘1 have bought this hole, 


spirits. He also dealt in tools and provisions, and had and 1 mean to stick to it. * There is gold lower down 
been known to assist struggling diggers with small the gully, and 1 do not see why there should not bo 
advances of money — on gfod security — at 100 per cent, some up here.’ i 


Old Johnson came up to me in a great hurry. 

‘You han’t seen any tiling of Mick Rliannon^and liis 
mate, ban* you ? ’ he asked. . 

‘ Not I,’ I replied ; ‘ they arc off to Korong by this 
time.* 


‘ Oil you may ’j^ork in C '*t wayjpr a year.’ 

‘Do you see that parcel beside you?* inquired Sam. 

I replied that I did. * 

‘That’s candles— I have just bought I intend, 

sir, to drive on this tunnel in a straight line as long as 


‘ I wish I could catch ’em. They ’ve taken two of my stock cf flour an^ those candles shall last.’ 
my best picks with ’em.’ • * ‘ You are excited just now,’ said I, ‘ so I won’t reason 

‘Indeed I How do you know that they took thsm ?’ ^with you. C’ome liome, and have some tea.’ 

‘ Why, Mick was looking at ’em last night when he ‘Not I,* he replied.** ‘Look ou4, I am going to 
was up at the tent, and I missed ’em both this morning, shovel up.’ 

I know he 's got 'em. Now it was a neat tiling of So s.iying, Mr Drinkwater began tp send up the 
Mick to get three ounces for tliAt rottqn hole of theirs. I earth which lay piled around him. I stood looking 
don’l say any thing agen that, but to go and take an old on, meditating -whether it would be practicable to 
chap’s picks, was as mean a tding as ever I heerd on.’ ^follow that rascal Shannon, and make him refund his 
‘ What do you mean by a rotten hole ? ’ asked I in plunder. • ^ * 

a quandary. As the earth in tho hole was removed, a large block 

‘ Wliy, the hole was a blank — not a speck in i£ ; and of (juartz wpp c^yiosed to view, which quite filled one 
they got some chap to give three ounces for it. He, side of the hole, and bad compelled Sam to reduce the 
he, hoi They told us all about it; last night, over a tunnel he was opening to very small dimensions. 


glass of grog.’ 


‘ There ’s a nice eonvcnieiit thing to have in a hole,’ 


Don’t laugh, Mr Johnson,’ said I. ‘I suppose they j observed Sam, striking his shovel against the quartz. 


did not tell you who had bought tho hole ? 
‘ No, no ; they wouldn’t say that.* 


‘I tell you what, Sam,’ said I, ‘I should like to see 
what ’s under that block. Gold has been found in such 


* Well, I *11 tell you. It was Sam Drinkwater ; and places as that before now, especially with a clay 
the money he and I borrowed from you ye:»ter^ay, was bottom.* 

i «... * J * T # xT_i "L T — _ J f a 1 


to pay for it. You might have guessed as much, I 
should think.’ 

‘Well, may j; be’ 

‘Don’t swekr. You know we are sure to pay you 
some day. But it is a bad job for Sam. Did he try 
the hole, I wonder?* 

‘ Oh, you know, they had salted it.’ 


‘Not much chance, 1 am afiraiA’ said Sam. ‘And 
yet it is a likely clay, eh ? But, tnen, what’s the good 
of a likely clay to a man with my luck ?* 

‘Never mind yoVir luck; I’ll go and get a crow- j 
bar.’ After some trouble, I succeeded in borrowing- 
tiiat implement, and after excavating round the block, 
wc tried to raise it. For a long time it would not 
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bufl^e an inch, till at me great struggle the stone was 
lifted just encMigh to Aablo me to see^ under it; but 
vhilc I stooped to^roplt up, tlie crow-bar slipped, and' 
the block fell into its place again. Sam, whoso back 
had been turned to the slbne, to enable him to get a 
greater purchase, turned round puffing, and exclaim'cd 
t3}at he wbuld shove no more. *• 

‘ Sam,’ said I, gasping a little, , keep cool, old fellow ; 
there’s gold under it. I saw it. Mick Shannon has 
cheated himself, and no mistake !’ 

^‘Hurrah cried Sam, * we ’ll soon have it up then;* 
and he seized the crow-bal. 

‘Stop,’ said I; ‘rrcollect it is getting near nightfall. 
BettCr leave it as it is. I don’t mind helping >ou to 
liave a look, though.* And while 1 propped the stone, 
Sam picked out some small nuggets, whicli there could 
be no mistake about. It was with some difficulty that 
Mr Drinkwatcr could be got home ; and I am inclined 
to believe that be took several walks during the night 
in the direction of his hole, feeling uneasy in his mind, 
except u^hen he could see tlio moon shining on his 
block of quartz. r 

The ne^ct day, wo took one liuiidrt^l and twenty- 
eight ounces of gold from under tliat block ; and 
al^hpugh I worked afterwards at the hole foV some 
weeks, no more was found. As for Sam, on the 
morning following he came to my tent with liis 
blankets on his hack. 

‘ I am off,’ said he. *' 

‘ Good-hy, then ; I wish you luck in Nc,w Zealand.* 

‘No need of that, ’^replied he; ‘a man with health 
and strength, and tliree hupdied pounds to stock /i 
,, farm, can do without luck in New Zealand.’ 

‘ Ilappy country ! ’ 

♦And remember this,’ continued Sam; ‘if overtoil 
should get tired of knocking about, and want, a quiet 
home, or if there should come a time wlicn you arc 
poor, and want a frieml, doii’t be afraid to write, for 
you ^'ill ha^e liim in Sam Drinkwatcr.’ 

And with these w'ords Mr Drinkwatcr squeezed iny 
hand, and went on his way^. • 

‘EMPLO YERS lAND EMPLOYED.* 

A LITTLE w'ork, on^t^he Righif and Interests of 

Kmjduyer and Employed, by M. Justitia, has come under 
our notfee.* ^hc object of the w'riter is, to shew that 
the elevaticy* tli^^ working-classes w ouftl be wonder- 
fully promoted by their co-operating in large numbers 
I #0 establish and maintain manufac|uriiig concerns ; in 
Other words, by their becoming their ow’u capitalists, 
and the drawers of the entire profits of their own^ 
labours. There is nothing ne^^ in this proposal. The 
plan would have been carried out long ago, if it liad 
been practicable under existing circumstances. The 
main difficulty in the way of such projects seems to 
be overlooked by this well-meaning writer. It is this 
— Where is the capital, in the first instance, to comc^ 
from to establish the underfaking, lo enable the 
managers to give credit, and to pay wages and other 
current expenses ? yntil a body of inani^al labourers 
can unite in putting down, say L.50,n00 to start, and 
an equal sum to keep going a concern such as he ^ 
points to, it is useless to speak of organising large 
manufacturing cstablishnicnts on a co-operative prin- 
ciple. Improvement in the position of the working- 
classes can ho reasonably expected only by means of 
better education, by the spread among them of a taste 
for reading, by increased self-respect, and by altogether 
higher aims indivtoally. As regards the connecting 
of these classes with ordinary trading enterprises, no 
other practicable plan presents itself than tlie odmis- 
flip h of individuals as shareholders on the commandite 
'^TPnhci|>le, by which there would be the greatest of all I ] 


indiK^emcnts, not only to save, butAo rise in the social 
scale. We may hope, that wIiAi a law permitting 
partnerships in commandite c^cs into operation in 
this country, the problem winch troubles M. Justitia 
will he solved, and that wc shall hear no more of the 
wild conAratinistic schemes that have been propounded 
during the last thirty years. At the same time, 
nothing can bo done for the working-classes till they 
really help themselves ; and more particularly, till 
they systematically repudiate the noxious counsels of 
the parties wfcV) mislead them on every doctrine of 
political economy, and sow dissension between them 
and their employers. The single^ fact of the late 
Preston strike aiusing a foss in wage^to the extent 
of L.533,250, speaks volumes as to this mournful 
misdirection. 


THE POET AND THE VOICE. 


IIY CALDUU g^PBELL. 

A POET w'andeiod by a woodland stream, 

Voicing ifne t^[oughts which made his daily dream, 
Whilst jo>ousDirds took up the mystic theme 

Or so they scoincd to do — such concord bound 
The sonl-stirred to the soulless voice, in sound , 

Note blent with note in music so profeundl 

‘ The stream flows on beneath a summer sk} , 

The winter clouds pass o’er it equall} — 

It singeth freely still — and so do I. 

‘ It singeth on, wliate’er its waters cover ; 

If feunshine or if shadows o’er it hover, 

Its song the same — gay Music’s constant lover! 

‘ The woods, awake with melody, lift up 

Thh^ leafy hands, as holding in a cup 

llieh floods of song that drop down drop by drop. 

‘Bird-rife thediranchcs, and song-rife the birds; 

I know not what tlicy ulfcr, but the chords 
House thoughts within me that can And no words. 

‘ And I copld almost deem such harmony 
Woke echoes, that vrithin rny spirit lie 
Till so called forth — each chant a prophecy ! 

‘ And merry souiid their lays, if I can read 
Tin* interpretation by the nopes they breed 
Witl»in a heart wheie youth and health cxcood,* 

* 4 . 4 ^ « 

Oh, Poct-htartI ’Lis }outh, ’tis health, ’tis hope 
’I’hat make for thee Life’s golden portals ope 
To vistas bright he} ond all real scope ! 

t ’Tii youth, ’tis strength, ’tis hope that give thy song 
[ Tiic poetry, that doth to earth belong 
j Only ere life hath fed, or staivcd, on wrong! 

Ere life hath played with reptiles and with thorns, 

That taunt the alter-thoughts with shames and scorns, 
Reaped throuf^li mad'niglUs upon repentant morns. 

Oh, Poet-heai t ! eoul jst thou thus over sing, 

^ Joy were a real and a lasting thing, 

Eresh as the leaf on bough, or bird on wing. 

r 3 ,t as the stream sings on, and doth not shew 
The ruggedness and death that lurk below, * 

In thy gay song may hide prophetic wo. 

^ Tho jocund birds may be interpreters 
Of commg wretchedness ; in lyric airs 
Foreboding gaily comfortless despairs. 

The very utterance of mirth may be ^ 

Mystic disscmblings of tho wo, which we * ^ 

Are^yet to boldly brave, or basely flee. *- 

Oh, Poet-heart, sing on I but sing on still 
With a pure-thoughted mind ^d innocent will, 

That so thy music may ret ain its skiiy^ 
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, ^ ^ .X ,, 4 ^ T r T .. 1, tx Bicets 111 tliG Httlo unpHnoniliiicj ohapel at the head of 

A BIS^^Ol 01< A 1 RIM 1 IV L 111 hi. avenue. Rut no palaec, no carriage, no purple 

When the beautiful i^ri*^! chureli of J^cods was liveries are his. In celibate simplicity he has lived for 
consecrated in 3841, tlie figures of tl^e archbishoiA sixty years in thi.s humble mansion, realisifi{j rather 
of York and the bishop of Ripon w^'rc a conspicuous tiic bishops of tlie sceoin^ than those of the nineteenth 
find interestina; part of tlio spectacle ; but they cre.ited century; and* out of an income of perlmps L.250, 
less Sf'nsot/on than the tall and niea^ie, but venerable «;piiiii^ fully two-thirds for objects connected with 
li'^ure of another bishop who aecompaiiied thorn, and reIi*;ion. Wiiile dcmyini^ himself all but the b^rTst 


whose name and designation came upon the public 
ear wdtli a feeling of comparative strangeness. It wa‘‘, 
indeed, a somewhat bewildering novelty to most jH'ople 


necessaries of life, and turning the envelopes of his 
correspond(‘nts to enclose his iinswers to them, tliis 
‘ Israelite indeed’ has*de\ot?d L.8000 to the endow- 


present, to hear that this aiiciiuit prelate was a Seotch merit of a kshoprh*, and given nearly L.OOOO more to 
one — for, in the general uniniport.ii^'e of Scottish other ecclccj istieal objects. Verily, bis was a life and 
nilairs in the sontli, e>en the fact oi tbcie being an j^sitioii of little external hceount in the world ; yet it 
episcopal, though uucstablished, ehuicli maintaining is not without its moral dignity and force. Ilia is the 
its ground amongst the PreshyU riaii et^.a^iuiiions glory ot glories— that of being self denying, as well as 


of the north, is scarcely knoiMi. So it wms — the 
person in question was Dr Low, bishop of Ross, to 


scIf-de>oting, for the good ott)thcr'«. ^ 

TJie good bishop dud last Januctry, soirewhat 


all clerical intents and jairposeN as innch as Dr over eiehtv-six jiars of Age, and liaving 1 een rather 
Vernon llareourt was archbishop of York, tliongli more th.m si\t\ seven }ears an ord lined idorgjrman. 
bearing no recognised secular rank or place under th it lie considered himself, in ^lareh last year, wdien I 
designation. Tlie sight of the northern bishop, liow ever, saw him ior thi‘ hist tini'i; as probably the clergy- 
in Ills canonicals, taking part in an august c'oi oniony, man of c Idi >1 stindm.: in the island. He bore a 
was nothing, after all, \cry remarkable. To have charac tiT even moie reniailable still, for ho w^as 
reall}' appreciated the staf IIS and character of the m ill, tlie last survive^; of tlu--S ^'tii^Ji Djiiseopal clergy 
it w'oulcl have been necessary to go to a very ihflereiit wlio, on jiiiiiciple, decbiied to pr.iy for* the reigning 

scene. ^ family. It w^as certainly very curious ^ converse in 

Can a southern reader put himself to the trouble of lS“i4 with a mini‘tcT wlio had i lofesmlfly lived in t 
following me to tlie further shore of the I irtli of Fortli^ obedience to Chailes III.! He iiienrioned that siich^ 
wdiore gray hills slope down to the se.i, and tluj coast w'ls his pr^dilaTncul for rather less than a year after 
is studded at intervals of one or two miles witli^old- his ordination in 17S7 — the clergy of liis church only 
fashioned seaports, so grim, and w^orii, and dreary, tliat ^igrteing to pray for GK)rgo III. anti hib family after 
one would suppose the mason’s trowel Iiad not him at the death of the unfortunate Chevalier in the ensuing 
work in any of them for a century. In (c.ie, calUd }ear. Now that Rislioji Low is gout, our amiable 
Pittonwceni, perched for the' most. part on a elifl’ Sovereign may have, I believe, the s itiifaction of con- 
overhanging the waves, tlicre is, on the verge of tliat ttidering that there is not a living dergyman in her 
elilf, an irregular old white budding, which, on a little '•lomi’nions who.evir wci? piofissedly an enemy of her 
inquiry, you would find to be the patched-up rem lins house, or the partisan of any rival claimant of the 
of an ancient priory. lintcr it from a rude co’jrt on throne. But it may he a siirpiisc to lier to learn, that 
the land-side, and you find merely one or two plain till flie dcatli of tfcis venerable pcrioii in January of the 
rooms, such as a second-class tradesman iniglit occupy, present year, she could not have had that satisfaction. 

A middle-aged woman sliews you in ; and in the * The good old man had seen many changes in his 

homely parlour, between a table covered with books time ; for in a country so progressive as ours, a public 
and a small lire, sits a thin old man, in faded, nay, to ilife of scvenly v'^nrs embraces not a little. When lie 
speak tho honest truth, threadbaro black clothes, of came to minister in the cast of Fife in 1790, he found 
the cut of a former age. Tliis, sir, is Bishop Low, at a iieighbourliood full of resident gentry, whose style of 
his studios, and the female who shewed you iif, ss liis life was comparatively simple and familiar. They all 
sole attendant. She has just removed the remains of dined at four o’clock, and when a friend or two called 
a single haddock which formed his dinner ; and if you in the forenoon, they were usually pressed to stay and 
come back in a Tew hours, you will find him enjoying partake of that meal ; and thus much good-humoured ■ 
the cup of weak tea which forms the only luxury of sociality prevailed. In later times, the successors of these*' 
his homo-life. lie is a learned, diligent, and efficient people dine at seven, and there is no intercourse except 
prelate ; also tho acting pastor of a congregation which upon formal invitation. There is more elegance now, 
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but it is attended with m'ss pood-liumour. Life seems 
altogether a more seriow affair than it ^ras then. la 
those days, the Epilcopat Church was only beginning to 
get clear of the penal ataUitcs wliich-liad depressed so 
miicli after it had lost its state connection and digni^ 
at the Revt)lution. It liad less than forty congregU- 
lions, and only one in the whole diocese of Glasgow. 
Bishop Low lived to see the eniirc iminhcr tripled; 
while ^or the one tlieii fonnod in the Glasgow diocese, 
ithcre aVe now thirty. These facts seem to have some 
grmeral interest, as shewing the advance of toleration 
amongst ns. 

I ii^tist now cnde.'i'f'our to delineate the bishop in his 
most prominent personal diameter, as a late represen- 
tative of the extinct party of the Scottish Episeopalian 
Jacobites. Born in Forfarshire, where lliis party was 
unusually strong, and brought up amongst those who 
liad acted and suffered in tlie cause of tlic Stuarts in 
J745, he had become acquainted witli all their distinc- 
tive peculiarities of temper and opinion, and picked np 
an immefise amount of curious anecdote regarding tlie 
party in past ages. It coukhuot he said that lie Avas 
himself, imany active style, a Jaeobith, although he 
probably would liavc been so, if he had lived a little 
cAl'Her. Having survived into an age which could view^ 
the whole matter objectively, and tlicrefore coolly, he 
seemed chiefly to see the wliimsicality of the jiosition 
"of the Jacobites, and to relish the hurnonrs which arose 
therefrom : hence his conversation avum full of quaint 
and comic stories regarding the religs of the party ; all 
of th^m told with a point and brevity, and a tAviiikle 
of the keen gray eye, Avhicli«gave them infinite relijjth 
to the hearers. Indeed, it may be regarded as some- 
what doubtful Avhether he was not led to become 
ST^h a chronicle as he pas of Jacohitc sayings and 
doings, chiefly by a strong sense of (he Iiidici«iis A\ith 
which he liad been endowed by iiainre. Not that theio 
was the slightest taint of fne derisive in the bisliop's 
feeliif^s — he, in fact, SMupatliiscd too much for that — 
butitAvas evident, from the infensc comic expression 
Avhich ho gave to most of .his narrations, that, hut for 
their jocular character, they Avoiild have had litfk* 
attention from him. ^ 

He used to give anni'ing sketches of the conduct of 
the very carv.cst niOlnbi'ci?^f the paS (y, Avlieii tried in 
temper diy the instances of conformity to the spirit of 
the times ydijch Avere constantly taking^-])laec around 
them. One old g^itleman, avIicii told that liis son had 
jj-lai)sed so far as to accept the situation of snperiiitend- 
^ent of the Hulks, said, if the hnV liad only told liim 
he was so anxious for a place, he bclieviuj lie could 
have got him ipade hangnu^u of J’crtli ! Another^ 
calling on the llonouralde Misses Murray, sisters of the 
Chibf-justice Mansfield, found them reconciled to Die 
actual dynast^ to a most vexations degree, in a flutter 
of delight with some portraits ' f the royal family, 
which their brother had sent tJu m, and in every second 
eentencG referring to the people cbovc At length, unabU 
to endure it a moment longer, he broke aA^^ay in fury, 
exclaiming: ‘What care I thoiigli they avcto a’ ui) tlic 
lum!’ — lum being Sbotch for ehlnlne.(^ W 

The resolution, adopted with tlie good-will of the 
majority in most congregations, to intniduce thc^ 
prayers for the reigning family, left a minority of the 
old-fashioned people in extreme, though helpless, 
indignation. All they could do was to keep shufIlmgA 
their feet and hlowdng their noses whilst these prayers 
were said. Old Oliphant of Cask, kept at liome by 
gout, on hearing of the backsliding of a particular 
clergyman who nst-d to come to minister privately at 
Gask, and was always hospitably entertained there, 
sent him the old surplice and 'gown Avhicli he used tg) 
J.Lj^eep in the house for those purposes, with a pointed 
^ request that he would never attempt to shew face 
there again. It happened that the king took his 
tinfortonate illnesi soon after the Jacobites commenced 
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praying for liim. ‘ Ye see what y^vQ done,* said an 
old stickler to bis clergyman; ‘the honest man has 
never had a day to do weel since ever ye took him by 
the hand.* ^ 

The bishop had many anecdotes illustrating the 
difficulties to which the Jacobites were put, in order 
to get tlicir sentiments expressed without the usual 
consequences of treason and sedition. This same 
Oliphant of Gask, for instance, had two favourite 
toasts, ‘T^ic King’ and ‘The Restoration,* both of 
them excusiihlu«>a8 referring to legitimate objects, yet 
always pronounced in such a significant manner ns to 
leave no doubt that he meant James, not George, and 
referred to a potential, nol a past restoration. One 
day, Avheii an officer of tlie army was dining with 
him, lie felt somehow rather nervous about giving tlie 
latter toast; so, after ‘Tlic King’ bad been given, 
and accepted by tlie two in their respective senses, 
he propounded, ‘ Tlie King ogj^ , sir. Ye can hae no 
objeetioii to that.’ On occasion when a certain 
'Bishop Dunbar attended an entertainment given by 
an officer at retc^cliead, ‘The King’ being given, the 
biahop quietly added the word ‘rightful;’ whereupon 
tlie hoet liastily called out to him: ‘What, sir I 
Jiightful ! that is not King George.’ ‘I am sure/ said 
the guest c.almly, ‘if you beliiwc that King George 
is not our rightful sovereign, I liave no wish to 
dispute it.* 

Though the present moment is alone our own, and 
Iforaee counsels us to enjoy it, most people find a 
high enjoymciv- in being w'itched out of it. To sit 
for an evening Avith Bishop Low, and encourage him 
to talk of old times, Avaa sure to be attended with 
Ihis ehvr|>'ing effect. We felt that we lived quite a 
hundred years back, among people of a stamp entirely 
diflerent from our m*tunl contmiporarics. Mon Avho 
bad fought at Sli^rifVirmir eaine before ns in their full 
natural lirtenmciits, origiiTally gallant and aspiring, 
hut now foured by disappointment, like a generous 
Avinc fliilt has been kept too long. Foiled by Whiggery 
in all the essential ])olnts, they were reduced to 
enqilovmg against it those weapons of wit and poetical 
f.incy Avliieh cannot be so (sasily found treasonable. 
There Aicre troops ofl^'ife lairds, who, meeting at some 
f.iA'ourite taA^eni, over a nc'wly imported butt of claret, 
did not^inrt till tliey bad di*ank the same dry. There 
Avere ]»roken-(l,'.)Avn Forty- five men, obliged in their old 
d.ays to live in a great measure bj" their wits. More 
striking figures still started up in the wilds of Appin 
— gaimt old 1 lighlandeis that had cloven the heads of 
the British infantry at t/ladsnmir, and still dreamed of 
the'.*rincc coming back some day, in all the graces of 
a never-failing youth, to set all to rights that had so 
long been Avrong. Dur A onerable friend knew well the 
proud Ggihy, by who'.e shoulder-belt the Prince held, 
as ho niarehed by night over Sliap Fell, fast asleep. 
J£e Avas intimate Avith a.Scotch Episcopalian mirpster, 
Avlio was so pressed by ine liarsh laws imposed on liis 
church, that a child wliieii 'was to be baptised by him 
had tp be smuggled into Ids house in a fish-woman’s 
creel. He kncAV (^.olquhouii Grant, the writer, who in 
his youth pursued- a couple of dragoons from i*restoa 
all tlie Avay to the castle of Edinburgh, where, find- 
ing them taken in and protected, he left quivering 
in the Avoodeii gate that dirk with which he Avas pre- 
pared, on their resistance, to liave despatched them. 
Equally familiar was he with that Ross of Pitcalnie, 
who wiled a loan of forty pounds out of Grant’s hands 
by ai? adroit reference to tliis Preston feat, forty years 
after it took place, and coolly remarked to another 
old companion-in-arms, that he had still ‘Falkirk ’ to 
come and go upon, and would not give it for less than 
eighty. His first congregation included the Erskines 
of Kellie, children of the earl who figured ae far as a 
rather weak brain would allow in tho affair of 1746 ; 
also the Lindsays of Balcarres, whose father, the Earl 
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of Balcarres, had fought for the old Chevalier in1.7ir>. 
Anotlicr of his flocK was Sir Robert Sinclair of Long- 
forniacus, who gave him many anecdotes of the Cavalk?r 
notables of an earlier dl^ — particularly one regarding 
jin ancient Aberdeen Highlatider, who cardie to the 
rebel army at Perth in 1715, accompanied 1)y his sons, 
professing not to be able to«do much himself; but if 
then, if his sons didn’t do their duty, ‘ can I no sheet 
them?’ said he, shewing a large pistol ^Jn his belt. 
And anotlier not less remarkable, ivsnecting a High- 
lander of Montrose’s wars, whom, strimge to say, Sir 
Robert had seen and conversed with — who u**ed to 
remark: ‘It was & braw dav, Kilsyth : at every stroke 
of my broadsword I cut air ell o’ breaks!’ alluding to 
the lowland attire of the militia w horn Montrose cut 
up so unmercifully on that occasion. The lidiop 
himself, while spending some of liis youthful days in 
the west Highlands, was on intinnte terms with a Mr 
IStuart of Ballahulish, ^^ho had not long before had a 
servant of a style of chaiuJtcr winch may be said to 
take us fairly back into the middle agoe. Led by 
grateful sense of the man’s long amf faithful services, 
Mr Stuart liad gone to his bedside and given him the 
assurance that, Avhen ho died, he should liavc honour- 
able burial in the church-yard of Glenorchy, among 
Mr Stuart’s owm children. ‘ Your bairns,’ said the 
expiring Celt, ‘ were never company for me, dead or 
alive. J3ut I’ll tell you what to do with me. When 
the breatli is out of my body, take my sv\orJ and 
break my back; then lay mo across a luast, and carry 
me to the graves of rny forefathers •There, la} me 
witli my face to those scoundrels the Camerons, and 
put my claymore by my side ! ’ So s lying, he died. 

With that intense relish for the hurno^iu wliich 
marked his character, the worthy bishop seemed to 
have gathered and pri’served every wdiimsical or comic 
thing tliat had come in his way through life. We can- 
not attempt to follow iiim throngli tins more gener.il 
line; but yet tliere w'ore a few jiloasaiitries which 1 car 
such a smack of the old w’orld about tl^em, that they 
almost become liistorical, and may be thought entitled 
to some notice. Of such a character Nias liis aeeount 
of a certain Sir Michael Malcolm, who was noted tor 
li'iviiig descended to the»tradc of a joiner in London, 
and, by virtue of liis Jacobite association^, w.^s on tsie 
scaffold with Kilmarnock and Balinerino as their under- 
taker; on which occasion, an Englisltlaly of ''omc 
fortune, w'ho was present as a s]H'et.itor, tell so niiuli 
in love w’itli him as in time to become his wife. Sir 
j\Iichael, Iiowever, with a fine outaidi', had a common- 
place mind, and w'as devoid of all jiolitc learning, ^o 
one day, when presiding at a justice court in Kirkcftldy, 
he was rather liard bested by a sliarp-w itted slioemakLr, 
whom he w^as condemning to a fortnight's imprison- 
inent for some trivial offence. ‘1 want to know,’ said 
the culprit, addressing Sir Malcolfu, ‘what is the 
meaning of these Latin words ^n the sentence ? ’ ‘ (hve 
that fellow two months more for cmitnnpt of ro?o/,’ | 
cried the conscious baronet. j 

Equally good in its w’ay was a stor}' of a qertain [ 
General Anstruthcr, wdio represented the East of Fife 
burghs at the time of tlic Borteous riots, and gained 
such extreme unpopularity by voting with the govern- i 
ment against the city of Edinburgh, that, liaviiig to 
cross from Fife to England, lie deemed it most prudent 
to avoid the usual ferry, and get a couple of fishermen • 
to take him from Elio over to East Lothian. On the 
passage, he fell into conversation with the two men. 

‘ Well, I suppose, you fellows are all groat siniA^'llers?’ 

* Oh; ay,* said one of them ; ^but I dinna think w'c ever 
smuggled a general before ! ’ 

Of a different stamp, partaking more of the humorous 
than the witty, was a legend regarding a certain Mrs 
Balfour of Denbog, in Fife, who flourished about 
1770. The nearest neighbour of Denbog was a Mr 
David Paterson, who had the character of being a good 


deal of a liumorist. One day When Paterson called, he 
found Mrs Bglfour engaged i one of ‘her half-yearly 
brewings, it being the custom k. thofee days each March 
October to make as nm«h ale as would serve for 
the ensuing six months. She ♦was in a great pother 
ademt bottles, her stock of which fell far short of the 
number Required, and asked Mr Paterson if he could 
lend her any. • 

‘Ko,’ Ba}h Paterson, ‘but I think I could bring you 
a few grnyheiirds that w'ould hold a good deal; j^rbaps 
that would ilo.’ Tlie lady ^ssented, and appointed'a 
day when he sliould come again, and bring his gray- 
beards with him. On tlie propA* day, Mr Person 
made his appearance in Mrs Balfour’s little parlour. 

‘ Well, Mr Paterson, have you brought your 
graybeards ? * 

‘ Oil, yes. I'liey ’re down stairs waiting for you.* 

‘How many?’ 

‘ Nao less than ten.’ 

‘ Well, I hope they’re pretty large, for really I find 
1 Jiave a good deal more ale than I have bottl^b for.* 

‘I ’sc warrant ye, me A, ilk ane o’ them will baud 
twa gallons.’ • 

I ‘ Oli^ that w id do extremely well.’ 

Down goes the lady. 

‘I left tluMii in the dining-room,* said Paterson. 

When the lady went in, she found ten of the most 
bibulous old laiids of lie nojth of Fife. Slie at once 
perceived the joke, and entered into it. AStex a 
hearty laugh had gone round, she said she thought 
itANould b< as well to have dirficr before fillii^ the 
g^\vl)e.iri1s ; and it was £rt;eordingly arranged that the 
gentlemen should take a ramble, and come in to dinner 
at two o'«’loik. 

Tlic extra a^e is understood to have been di^ly 
I disposed of. 

We ehme with several regrets— first, ftiat our limits 
forbid us to go further *in oiir liumble attempt to 
sketch the diaraidor and eonversation of this inttrest- 
ing old man second, that the exigencies of light 

litiratiirc prevent our gi’kiiig in the sketch, such 
as it is, the nuTited prominence to the more serious 
a.speets of tlie life ot Hiding) Low. Wo can 'only 
e iterl, un a hope, founded on the as^u/ned candour and 
good-nature ot (Ar ivaderv,’f Aat^hey vyll not allow 
anything n.c h;ive said to derogate from a character 
whuh, with infinite bimplicity, geniality.,, and innocent 
pl.a>fnliie‘5s, combiii *d, in aii extraoinmarj “degree, true, 
ihough unostentatious piety, and a zeal for objects^ 
be\ond tlii^ per.-onn> and the present. In all our own^ 
inti reoiirbc witli the good old man, during tlie past 
rfwenty-eight years, never found our lieartfelt 
and abiding A eneration for bis inherent and extrinsic 
dignity to bo in tlie least abated by our enjoyment 
o1 liis old-world, and j'crfectly inofllnsife pleasantries. 

in.ay it be wdtli others I J 

* mAr'etimo. 

ClfArXIlR XXIV. 


►Tun niarehcsc received Walter in a private chamber 
of the Mee-regiil palace of Palermo. His manner was 
afFeetionate. He referred immediately to the fact, that 
•he owed his own, and probably his daughter’s life, to 
the Englishman’s courage; pressed his hands fervently, 
and hinted a hope ti.at an opportunity of expressing 
gratituile in some practical way w'ould present itself; 
but he carefully avoided any expansive conversation in 
which his own intentions with respect to Paolo 'might 
be made manifest. ‘ He is like a lady,* sai^ Walter, 
writing an account of this interview, ‘who talks o£ 
Shakspeare, because certain that if she talks of love 
she "will consent «bcfore the period that coquetry lias 
marked.* This was, perhaps, too good-humoured a 
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way of viewing the matter ; and so the impatient Paolo 
thouglit ; but nS tho niajjhese liimself, wlien lie looked 
back and considerc^l liis^statc* of mind on that occasion, 
could not venture to sayiv^iat he would have done^iad 
tilings turned out dillbrontly, we shall not pretcyd 
to decide. * 

‘I will not disgust you by talking too much of 
gratitude,’ said the marclicso at 'length, ‘ especially as 
I am going to ask a favour of you. Perhaps you 
remem\)er that Jeppo his last moments, when he 
confusedly exculpated the father of your friend, used a 
name which seemed at the time strange to me.’ 

* I jjpcollcct perfei’tly,* replied Walter ; ‘ it as that 
of Jus to.’ 

‘Por some time, in my anxious meditations on this 
subject,’ proceeded the marchese, ‘ I despaired of 
making use of that hint; but now I think I liave 
obtained a clue.’ 

‘Paolo knows the nuin well,’ interrupted Walter; 
‘he is an inhabitant of the Island of JMarctirno. We 
saw him 'on the night — when — 1 was fortunate enough 
to be of some service to yoii.^ Our young friend used 
often to inv,ct him when strolling about the island, and 
Bometimes thouglit he wished to speak to bim in 
pfltate. But he now believes that if he knew anything 
important, he would have found means of telling it.’ 

‘ lie w'as w'cll watched,’ replied tlie marchese, blushing 
slightly. ‘Besides, }OU )cnow tjiat when \vc comjiarod 
what Jeppo said to us, w e found he seemed doubtful of 
that man’s willingness to speak. Prom e(‘naiii sources’ 
— tho^jnnrchese alludiU to Mosca’s anonymous deiuin- 
ciatious from Marctimo, wliidii some one had aual>.si»*l 
and laid before him, >vith eomnients and ad»lition3 from 
other of the police archives — ‘I have learned a few 
fiipta. He appears to l^uve been in former yeai-» a 
pirate or smuggler on the roast of Sicily, and to ha\e 
retired on the produce of his ])lundcr. If I can trust 
the indications given me, I should say that ho wished 
to afoid .all commuiileatioii with his old friend, or 
successors. He wais bound, howiner, Jiy particular 
friendship for one Giaccnio, one of your lawless 
acquaintances.’ 

The marchese smilei^ at first, but became grave 
again wdicu be saw Waiter\ face darken. 

‘He was (ilso irt‘ cof*ft^p(indeiico itli J(‘i»po, who 
tried torcorrupt the fidelity of that immaenlatc ofiieer 
Signor Girolamo di Georgio, and seduce him to deli\er 
the Prisoner'whorn he held in the name of the king 
^of the Two Sicilies.’ 

^ It w'as now Walter’s turn tosniiH: ; but tliV marehrse 
took no notice, and went on. 

‘I have good reason to hcli^^ve tliat this said 
is tho depositary of secrets wiiich it much imports us 
to know. If I recollect riglitly, there was some (piarrel 
betw'cen him ind the commandanl of Mar'timo about 
the time I was there ; 1 heanl r , it vaguely, but paid 
no attention. I think a soldier, employed to n.oLice 
things, whispered it to me. iiNo inaVer; it is qiiitif 
certain that he left the island, and has not l)eeii heard 
of since. Now, you sei'in to know many persons who 
have intimacies in ^lacc.s wdiere oftifiall arc not* a ell 
received; will you undertake to find this Justo, and 
make him speak ? Whatever charges rise up againsU 
him, he shall be forgiven — tlianke* I— rewarded — if he 
make the past clear to me, and enable me to proceed 
towards the future without doubt and hesitation.’ ‘ 

From tlic warmth with which the marchese uttered 
the last words, Walter could not fail to underst.and his 
meaning ; he at once, tliough with little confidence in 
auccess, undertook* to perform the service required of 
him, and felt that it would be good for the comfort of 
his mind to be again engaged in an action requiring 
^^ergy -and perseverance. During the lull, indeed, that 
Tad followed the exciting incidents in wliich ho had 
' beea’ragaged for the liappiness of Paolo, Walter liad 
' experienced a sense of loneliness and lassitude for 


whicti he could scarcely account./ He sighed some- 
times for the feeling of reckless independence with 
which he had first set foot on JJie deck of the unfortu- 
nate Marc Antoine ; since Uiat day he had been many 
times in .danger of death, had incurred heavy obliga- 
tions, and had amply repaid them, and had formed 
many friendships. But the countenances of the mar- 
cliese and his daughter, and even of Paolo, had already 
begun, as it were, to appear to liim in profile : their 
eyes wercr directed towards a different quarter of the 
lioa\ons. Lui;^ Spadn was too much of a Sicilian, toO 
much occupied witli himself, to royse a very lasting 
affection in the son of the IJforth. Honest Mr Buck, it 
is true, vowed rti sincerity eternal brotherhood and 
admiration; hut oven he was secretly sighing for the 
Bay of Naples, his cutter, his curiosities, Lina, and the 
counting-house of Messrs Thompson, Pnlei, & Co. 
There wa.s another figure, further off, which Walter’s 
gaze loved to dwell on; hut the morning following 
the destrnetion of the BI?ick Dand, a veil of caution 
^^11(1 risers 0 SP-cmed to have dropped before it. Bianca 
had spoken at i)arting almost as if another meeting 
wMs iwoblcinaLical or imuecessary. 

Walter left llie marchese witliont Iiaving formed any 
definite plan of action. He asked to see Bianca and 
Angela, and was admitted into their presence. Paolo’s 
wife was sitting apart, pensi\ely gazing forth through 
the lattice over the brilliant expanse of the Bay of 
Palermo ; Bianca, with .affected iiulustry, was attempt- 
ing to u?e her pencil. They rose eagt rly to welcome 
the iMighslunaif, and of course began at once to talk of 
Paolo. What wais lie doing? How did he bear that 
tiuK' of su'spense? Was lie well in health? AVas he 
hoptfnl»? •’‘\V\iUer felt, but suppressed, a movement of 
impatience. AVas all the worM to bo ever occupied 
AMtii tb(‘ bappiiKss of I’.iolo; and was ho never to bo 
regarded as anything but u^i auxiliary ? Had he been 
more indificreiU. he would have seen that Angela looked 
at them both with an iiiduigent smile, just as we look 
upon two actii^'s gioiiing about in sliam darkness on tlie 
stage, close at liarid, face to face, yet affecting to seek 
each other at opposite comers. 

Bianca, we have already hinted, had been from the 
time of their first meeting uf the Palazzo Belmonte at. 
jMcbsinn^ wonderfully impressed by tlie appearance and 
maniiers of AValter. In the slorcliousc of romantic 
scntinienl”^, wl/it blie f(‘lt is usually labelled ‘love at 
first sight’— a sin against propriety, wddeh, so far as 
ladies are concerned, has giMdiially been well-nigh 
expelled from the w^urUl. 'i’o speak truth, however, 
tills first favourable impression, not usually ineffaceable 
ill Wealthy minds, in ly be received without treason 
ag.ainst modesty. In Bianca’s case, it may be justified 
in many wa}s: she had already seen and condemned 
the handsomest and most amiable men of her country 
and class. Some* of them— rather attracted than scan- 
dalised by her resolute j’-etreat from the threshold of 
religious life, and passing ovit her avowed passion for 
the arts — had made inquiries a.s lo licr fortune; they 
disc''V‘rcd it to be Miiall ; and, consequently, at the 
same time discovered tliat her uncle. Count Cacamo, 
w'as still living in the Sicilian mountains under the 
dreaded name of .Icppo. All, therefore, took them- 
sehes off the list of her admirers except two or throe 
obstinate parasites of the inarcbese, who thotight that 
Bianca’s hand might lead them indirectly to honour 
and w’ealth. This w as partly the reason why the proud 
young girl, long before she bebeld Walter, had tried to 
porsucifc herself that she was created for a single and 
artistic life ; .and wdicn sometimes she discovered that 
she had been sitting for hours before her easel witliout 
laying on a single touch— the hand that held the palette 
drooping by her side— angrily accused herself of idle- 
ness : for "she would not understand that she shared 
the weakness of Angela, and was born tov domestic 
happiness, not to seek public applause. 
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But at Icngtli, as we Jiave seen, the colour her 
thoughts was changed by the appearance of Walter. 
The abrupt frankness of Jiis manner, whicli rather set 
off than concealed a nntllral gentleness, combined with 
a new type of beauty, in which the intellecj^tual more 
than the sensuous was expressed, pleased 'her at once. 
During the various changes of position that so rapidly 
occurred in a single month, she learned to watch over 
the development of her own sentiments. Jit could not 
be concealed from her that Walter had felt the influence 
of her beauty ; but at the same time was impossible 
for her not to perceive that he had never given way to 
a simple impulso\n her presence, hut that the mani- 
festation of hta feelings was clieckcdljy wliat >’iight be 
timidity, but might also be caution. Hud sue for a 
moment thought that Ids reserve arose from mere 
worldly motives; that ho was calculating her probable 
fortune, or was even uncertain as t > the absolute purity 
of her character, she v i nld at once have chilled towards 
him for ever. But the truJ* is, that in some measure 
she appreciated his liesitatinii ; insteait of ortcndiii'f 
her, it forced her tO turn back, as it fvere, upon licrs( If, 
and endeavour to estimate her o\mi value. At that 
time, the fame of vic-tor}", and t!ie rather unreasoning 
partiality of romance —the influLiice of a literature 
resumed in the names of Scott and Tiyron — had 
exalted in some minds the character of the Knglislinian 
to an almost heroic level. ‘If I lune incurred, it may 
be tliat I liavc deserved liis contempt,’ thought Bianca, 
with exquisite liumility, which slu* did not know was 
the first of virtues. JiecauhO Walter Ifful the prudcmec 
to examine and curb his alfoctions, \\e should style him 
inferior to that warm-lie.irted Sicilian girl, if it were 
not that his caution was also instigated \\ fjiart by 
modesty; he tried to reason away a passion which 
might , never he accejiled. I’crhaps most of those 
who complain of disappointed afloctions in after-life, 
have at least once played the sophist fioni cowuirdiie, 
wdien they should have consulted only the yearnings 
of their heart; and this may he the ^reason of the 
stupid accusation against w'onieii, that genius ne\er 
finds favour in their eyes. 

Angela knew enough of the progress of Jicr father’s 


Walter briefly related wha* had liappened since ho 
had so unceremoniously left t e Santa speak- 

ing like a table of contents, in his ifnpatfence to come 
to *he point that then most interested him. Mr Boll 
attributed to his brevity ana modesty the total omission 
ortall notice of the single-handed charge he liad made 
on the Black Band, and also of the desperate naval 
fight ill which he hud made the Marchese Belmonte 
prisoner. (3n hearing the name and qualities olj Justo, 
however, the hanker exclaimed? 

* What if 1 could set you on the track? Shall* I 
become worthy of mention by the Cervantes who will 
hereafter record your heroic exphflts ? * ^ 

Walter wmiild have preferred liearing the name of 
any other histoiian; but good-liuniourcdly promised to 
accept Mr*Bcll as a companion-hero. 

‘ Well, then,’ said tliat gentleman, ‘ you must know 
that the Santa Rosalia remained a coujile of days in the 
port of Trajiani before returning. On the home-voyage 
there A\as aKo a nusterious passenger — Unknown the 
Second, as Lord Augustus styled liini ; he flad come 
in a gre.'it liiiny from fllaretimo, and was anxious to 
reach tlii-i city — an old wiry man, lialf-fishe#man, half- 
fiirmci^ t.u’itnrn, hut apparently well to do. Is fny 
iiii.igiiiation too active? — or may wc not c;onclude*’^0 
ha\<‘ found \our friend ?’ 

‘There is (wery likelihood,’ replied Walter; ‘but 
wli it became of him ? ^ 

‘ Voii airk too much. They arrived ye.sterday, and 
Unknown the Second instantly di*- appeared ; but you 
now know he is probably in Palermo.’ ^ 

%Thc information wms valuable as far as it ivent ; and 
Walter, lefusing a pressing invitation to dinner, but 
promi'-in" to aceept a bed. bade adieu to Mr Boll, and 
proci edc 1, as ho originally intended, towards the PQ^t. 
Here lie walked up and down until near. evening, look- 
ing out 111 'vain for tli(‘ two lads. In his uisappointment, 
ho began to doubt wdictlfcT lie had really seen them 
that day. One liarl gone out of sight when he kCt the 
Fili/i;>a : the ^>-*14 r had kept in inglorious concealment 
during all active ojieratioiis# 

Tlowever, on carefully taxing Ids memory, lie felt 
certain that he had not heen* deceived ; and hoped, if 


thoughts, to understand tfie iniport.incc he attaclud to * not on that cvcimig, to he s ucce^ fnl by perseverance 
the discovery of Justo. But wdiat could ^lie do? 

Nothing hut implore Walter, rather by glances than 
words, once more to devote lii 4 eiiergie.s»to her service. 

Bianca thought that Luigi Sp'ida was the best person 
to apply to ; but Walter kiu’W his fondness for elaborate 
intrigues, and hoped lo find a better and sliorto^ mode 
of proceeding ; he remembered that on liis w’ay to tlie 
palace he had seen, sitting in the sun, eagerly talfiiiig, 
as they shared .a huge juicy nudoii, two of his old com- 
rades in adventure— Carlotto and .Josefo, the faithful 
crew of Mr Buck’s little cutter. If Jiisto’s place of 
concealment w’as known among the shilors of tlie port, 
those tw’O lads would ho ab’^ to spread abroad that 
the man was w^anted for no evil purpose. lie explained 
his plan, and w^ns set dowm by Angela as the ver}^ prince 
of policy ; Bianca was less enthusiastic ; and Walter 
went away but half satisfied with his interview'. 

The two lads had shifted their quarters — leaving no 
traces but various slips of meloii-riiid— by the time the 
Englishman sought for them, so that his ingenious 
scheme seemed likely to fail at the very outset. He 
strolled, however, down towards the port, hoping that 
accident w^ould favour him ; he paused befbre the liouse 
of Mr Bell the banker, and remembered tliat it was 
his duty to thank him for what ho had done, find ask 
news of the pleasure- party. His appearance created 
quite a sensation in the office; all the clerks liad lieard 
accounts, more or less distorted, of his prowess. Mr 
Bell received him with open arms. 

* All hall! great victor,’ (Tied he in an exaggerated 
tone. * Iladst thou failed, wc should have set thee 
dow’n as a madman ; being successful, wc crown thee I’ I 


on till' morrow. ^He was to tiyn away from 

the neighbourhood of the port, when lie perceived a 
long-nosed p|lo old man, with a rijl can on his head, 
s.iunlcring slowly along towards the floor ftf a Trattoria, 
or ealing-h(,use— the external appearance of wliieli^ 
promise d fhat niafine appetites and tastes would 
probably ho eonsiilted witlim. 

9 ‘’I'liai is I’ipo, as sr^e as life,* n^nrmured Walter, 
wliose first impulhc w'as to go up and claim acquaint- 
ance at once. IhiL lie liad lieald tlie story of (jianelto; 
the wortliy smuggler might not approve of being 
recognii-cd in so puhlii* a ])lacc. Walter renicrnbercil 
tliat. lie had not dined : and pulling his travelling-cap 
oivcr his 0 } cs, .cnttri’d •tlic Trattoria on the heels of 
1*1 po. 

^>u^iIll•s<! was slack that day ; with the exception of 
oiic%lCnglish dia's^r and his mate ^-already tar gone oft 
tlie liquid road to liajipincss— the two new-comers were 
►the only guests. 'I'liey sat dowui at separate tables, 
and w'ere supplied spontaneously cacli with a huge dish 
of macaroni. Walter watclicd Ids time, when the 
'mariners w'crc licginning to excite each other to loco- 
motion in a manner that threatened a speedy sleep, 
and w'hcn the wMitcr was Out of the room. 

‘ iSignor Bipo,’ said ho in a low voice, ‘ wc parted in 
a ble.iker place than this.’ * 

q'lic smuggler hastily swallowed a long string of 
macfironi, and looked at his interlocutor with an 
expression of comic surprise, slightly mingled witl\, 
alarm. TTow'cvcr, he answered very bravely and 
seiitentiously. 

‘ Life is full of strange partings and strange meetings. 
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When we sit down to dinner, who can tell what the 
dessert is to be ? * J • 

Seeing that he si)olce in that tone, Walter transferred 
his dish to the smuggler’s t^ble, and they soon manifgcd 
to understand each otlihr, especially as the Englishmiui, 
true to his national character, called for a bottle of me 
best possible wine that could be got. l*ipo knew a 
good deal about Justo— wliich not surprising — for 

he BC^ed to know ^ good deal about everybody. 
According to him, the worthy of Marcliino was quite 
a’model man; for he h.td not coiitiinied his lawless 
life a day longer than necessary. Tl.aving aina^^sed 
enoiij^-'j to live on comfortably, he had prudently 
retired to enjoy himself in an out-of-tlie-\%.»y place, 
where lie was not likely to brusli against pqopio whom 
ho had previously met on rough occasions. 

‘I might probably put you in the AMiy of seeing 
him,’ continued 'I’lpo, who was inquisitive as well as 
I cautious, ‘if I could understand your motive.* 

Waltef thought it best to he toler.ibly coinmanicativc. 
The smuggler was pleased by his frankness. 

‘This is one of the few 'v^ iso iioti/ma which the 
marchese lias ever liad,’ said he. ‘If lie had spoken 
to the right people, in stem 1 of gn.nving his owv hc.iit 
iu*%lence, he might long .ago have learned many tilings 
he cares about. I don’t meddle with stories that 
concern other people; but even 1 could tell him a 
thing or two. Why, I hi^ve heard the girls sing in the 
villages all about Speranza : they pretend she loved 
Di Falco * 

‘F(>r Heaven’s .sftke,’ exclaimed Walter, ‘never 
breathe a word of that ; it \v(!nild ruin everything ! * /’ 
‘Truth is truth,’ replied Pipo sturdily ; ‘but let mo 
finish. The knowing say the contrary — that it Avas I 
he loved her, silently, ros(^»eet fully, because of his duty 
to his friend, tl am not Avell informed on this matter, 
howcA'cr. You are right ju socking for Justo; ho i 
i must knoAA’’, for he Avas OAvner of the vessel in Avhich 
I Sporllhza was carried aAvay.’ 

‘This is A^ery extraordinary!’ said AV'iIter. ‘Why 
did he take refuge on lhc*very island Avlicrc Girolamo 
di Gcorgio was in command ? That olliccr Avas also 
present on the same oecaiion.’ 

‘ He was,’ quoth PipoAj^h a nod, that shoAV'ed he 
knew more than lib ctiose to tell ; ^ but you are not 
well iifformed in tlie chronology of tliis business. 
Every one ^•inccj ‘d with that vessel aw. s marked at 
once for terrific punishment ; the> dis.ippearcd right 
and left. Justo liasteucd to carrv out a plan he hid 
long thought of; and Avent to l\Iarctinio before Di 
Georgio. l)o you imagine that .iftervA .irds ho hastened 
to claim acquainWmee ? Wli>r he aA oided crossing lli^ 
commandant’s path for yi-ai'?. 1 suppose }ou knoAv 
that the Avholq affair was arranged by Je]ipo, Avho, they 
say, repented, and trieil to wliitcwasli himself before he 
died. But he Avas a sad felloAv i.'i those d.i}s ; and the 
girls I speak of curse him in that song, for Iniving 
helped to kidnap his OAvn itlccc.*' 'Piat’s the plaifl’ 
story.’ 

Jeppo had evidently ceased to he the liero of the 
lawless world of Sifily since his icc(*ntation. Walter 
did not attempt to defend his chni actor; hut listened 
eagerly to Pipe’s revelations. He began iioav to under-* 
stand that the self-torture which the marcliese had 
inflicted on himself Avas, to a certain extent, wilful; 
and more eagerly than ever desired to trace out thc^ 
retreat of J usto. 

‘Well,’h.iid he, ‘you noAv understand my motives 
ftilly; will you assis-t me ? * 

‘I will,* replied ‘Pipo; ‘but we must not be in any 
hurry; Justo is timid, and I am cautious. How can 
I send you a message witliout meeting you myself? 
««iOur people are becoming suspicious ; and if 1 am seen 
tall^ihg with you, they will imagine I am going to 
reptel, like Jeppo.* 

WAltcr mentioned Josefo and Carlotto. 


‘I'knoAV where to And tho lads,’ quoth Pipo. *I 
made a pointj.of speaking to them, for they would bavu 
bden useful to ns. But they are Neapolitans ; timid, 
signor — timid I* ^ 

The Englishman promised to be at Mr Bell’s .house 
until noon ^loxt day; and leaAung Pipo, after Some 
sordid agreement about rcAvard, liastened to inform 
tlio nnrcliese of tbo partial success of his undertaking. 
He found Ip^ii, Avith his daugiiter and Bianca, enjoying 
the cool oJl tlic evening on a balcony looking toAvards 
the sea. Therif Avaa still constraint in tliat family ; for 
the marchese would not, could not as yet—until he 
actually received the rcA'clation, thefapproach of whicli 
he s.'iAv — speak of Paolo as liis son. WlPat Walter had 
to in tli(‘ Aiay ho said it, seemed to relieve every 
breast of a considerable part of the burden that weighed 
on it. Bian(‘a in that dim light was not afraid to 
exclaim : ‘Well done! Heaven seems to have decreed 
that all our happiness is to court* from you, signor.* 

Instead of coiiLinning ^is narrative, Walter paused 
‘lo reflect on* the import of these words, so that the 
iiiareliese aa'hs oliiiged once or tAVicc to say: ‘And 
arr4*rMards ? What then ? ’ 

It AA'as agreed that tho Englishman should endeavour 
to bring Jiihto to consent to an intervicAV with the 
marchese. Soon afterwards he rose to retire. 

‘ Wc receive to-morrow evening for the first time in 
st.atc,’ said the marchese ; ‘ and we have a poAverful 
reason for Avishing a// our friends to be present. Nono 
that love us must bo aAvay. AVbatcver happens, avc 
count on yon.* ‘ 

Angela, who Fcemod to perceive much meaning in 
tliese AAords, moved softly to lier father’s side, and tool: 
Ins li'infl, ^>Mii('h lie affected to Avithhold ; whilst Bianca, 
in order that tlie embrace that followed might be 
priv.ite, drew Walter away from the baleony into the 
groat room on wliich it opened. Wo tremble for tho 
result. Will tlie frozen i.sl.in<ler let go lier band with- 
out saying a single AA'ord more th.an ‘Good-night?* 
Bianca had l^*on led to that position accidentally; but 
f( It that this Avas tlie turning-point of her life, Avlien 
it AV.ns too late to retreat. Her breast was .already 
sAvelliiig AAidi shame and injured pride, when she heard 
her OAvri n.-inie, without .aify title or addition, pro- 
iiounee(| A'ery softly ; and lieeausc slie answered in the 
.same* tone, ‘Walter,’ shall we say that she Avaa too 
lightly and eaoily won? This Avas nearly the sum of 
their conversation; for tliis was nearly all they had 
to say. When the barrii'r that keeps tAvo souls apart 
spdde^dy hreajca down, so that they can meet togetlier, 
r.rc many Avords of greeting necessary ? ‘Bi-aiicai’ — 
‘W.hrltcr!’ The room Avas nearly dark; and no one 
saw, nor did they remember Iioav often he stooxied 
and kissed her brow where tlie treo&es parted. 

He Avalkeil rapidly along the moonlit streets, 
cnvleavouring ndt to conternxilate his happiness too 
closely; ho seemed uf^aid loot he could not bear it 
yet. I’romenaders Avere out enjoying the balmy air, 
;iiid he heard passionate voices wliispering together aa 
lie •vssed. Prom retired streets and gardens, strains 
of music occasionally came. As he approached Mr 
Bell’s house, an English melody, jollily chanted from 
the b.dcony, struck him in some of its notes as familiar. 
lleAA'ent up, and found that Joseph Buck — abandoning 
Paolo, by agreement, to lonely exi)ectation — had accom- 
panied Luigi to the city in a carriage sent by some 
friends, and had laid himself out for the dinner 
Avliieh Walter had refused. He, too, had been received 
as a ; and cert.ainly ho had drank like one. 

‘You a man to keep appointments !* shouted he on 
seeing Walter; ‘here are two messengers, sent one 
after the other, for you. I knoAv them well ; one is 
called Josefo, the other Carlotto. To-morrow, I sliall 
ask why they have deserted to tho enemy: to-night, 
their business is with you.* 

‘Thero are, indeed, a couple of lads iathe kitchen; 
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O Hannibal of these days, by whom Pompey was 
defeated 1 ’ cried Mr Bell, who had no pretensions 
to accuracy of historical allusion at that fhomcnt. • 

Josefo came in, and Walter apart, said that 

ho was sent by the smuggler. 

♦IIo wants to see you this very ni^t* he pro- 
ceeded. ‘You must accompany me alone, if you arc 
not afraid.’ 

Walter, knowing the lad’s timid character, smiled 
at this proviso, and said that he was really to start 
at once. In spite of Mr Buck’s valiaiR offers of escort, 
therefore, he wcni out witli his guide, wlio took him 
down several n{\):ow streets in the direction of a 
quarter inhabited chiclly*by bailors. Pipo suddenly 
came to his side. 

‘I hope you haye no absuid suspicions of me,’ '^uoth 
the smuggler; ‘but you liave braiiglit company.’ 

Mr Buck had followed with C. dot to, thinking that 
his friend w'as going daiigci. lie came forward 
when he saw that ho was diijcovcred, and begged to be 
of the party; I’ipo recognised liim, gnd consented 
with some unwillingness. The idAi that his honour 
had been doubted annoyed him ; how'ever, he was soon 
pacified. 

He took tlieiii into a house, Avliorc he yas ovidoiUi} 
lord and master, 

‘I shall now explain what we ha've to do,’ said he. 

‘ Justo is not 80 easy to deal with as I expected. As 
soon as I proposed an iiitervie\y with jou or the 
marchese, ho took fright. A long time of comfort has 
made the niati timid ; he thinks ovr-i^ one is going to 
betray him. No\y I for one am not; nor will 1 seem 
to bo. Vet. what 1 have promi^c’d, I A\iU perform.’ 

Walter tliuught it iieet'^^ary to hint at su piereased 
reward; after which Pipo b.ud, that the man they 
sought had taken refuge in a retired lioafc away from 
the city, about two miles along the chores of tin* liay. 

‘He knows the place of old,’ baid he; '■and knows, 
too, that not one of ns daie go thither except in 
company of good men and true. I w'ouW not take two 
Sieilmns for tlic wmrld ; but two Knglishmeii count 
as nothing. Tlie neighhouiliood is rather wild; the 
police do not care to be there at night — bli.dl we go?’ 

The two friends were* ready to go an> wliere. I’lpo, 
accordingly, guided tliem towards the g.ite of tlie town, 
and pasM’d out witli a faeililv Ihit sinewed fiim to be 
a man of good connection'?. 'Tlie ro.’^l led along the 
beach; and althoiigli tlie mght was calm, they could 
bear the breaking ot little waxca on tlie pebbles as they 
proeeeded. Walter could not refrain from taking iClr 
Buck’s arm, and rehitim.^ liis iiiter>iew w itli^Biadoa, 
not fores(‘cing that liis jovial Irieiul woull btopit*very, 
Immlred yards to sliakc him by the liand, and VMoh 
him joy. 

Not many minutes previously, anotlier party had 
passed the gates, and taken the same direction. Wc 
already know that Birokini^ di Georgio, on leaving 
Maretimo, was troubled only by one circumstance — i 
namely, that Justo was abioad in Sic'ly. At Trapani, 
lie learned accidentally that liis enemy had gone to 
Palermo; and approached iliat city, therefore, m some 
doubt and trepidation. He had arrived that verj 
morning; but instead of making liis coming knowm, a*^ 
he had intended, and as a favourite of tlie marche.se 
was entitled to do, he modestly concealed himself, and 
debated the means by wliich lie might indeed becom* 
immaculate; for, as we know, complete virtue w'as m 
his eyes complete absence of the proofs of sin. He 
had many friends of more than doubtful ehtrjeter in 
Palermo— knew, at least, where to find secret informa- 
tion and useful lielping-hands. Before evening, he 
learned where Justo wnis ooiu’caled ; and having pro- 
vided himself with a couple of resolute companions, 
started in order to prevail in some way on his old 
antagonist at backgammon to maintain a complete 
silence on all he knew of the past. 


The commandant was not new to this kind of 
adventure. fiOng inaction - lade him at the outset 
licsitate to engage in it; but when once he had taken 
tli() first step, he felt a strange elasticity of spirits. 
Tender natures feci younllf again amidst gentlo and 
a\)iable scenes; that rough hard man seemed to be. 
rehcvc(> of twenty winters, because lie was once moro 
engaged in an actiw that might end in crime. He 
had learned that Justo w'ould be almost alone; but 
he liad not positively determined what he should do. 
Oil the morrow', however, lie expected that there would 
no longer cxibt any witnesS likely to interfere with his 
amhiiion. • 

Despite the vague allusions of Jeppo, iflld the 
interview that was to he contrived at liis suggestion, 
the position ef the commandant wms At that time, if not 
safe, yet tolerable. However much opinion might bo 
turned against him, tlure were no elements on which 
distinct accusation coulil be founded. Wo have 
ourselves rel rained from saying liow far his past life 
liad bi*en guilty, because had he not — by a desire to be 
piTlect ill ills wsl range '#ay — blindly laboured to make 
the tiuth niflnifest, his contemporaries ^night have 
suspected, but eould not liave condemned him. The 
I iida of justice are ofteiicr served by the over-ingcimity 
I of criminals, than by the diligence of its instruments. 

.Justo liad become more and more alarmed every 
day since his dciiarturc from Maretimo. Until, 
however, ho learned •tliat tile mareliese and the com- 
mandant— for report, as usual, exaggerated cvcrytliing 
— had Slid knly become dear fijpnds again, he did not 
'Jespair ot ultim.’itcly returning to his little jJToperty 
on the i‘>Iaiid. J'lien only did he determine to escape 
from Sicily allo'gcLlicr. As i\ relic of old habits, ho 
liad always kept tlie greater part of his wealth in a 
portable shape, so that exile to liim w'as not ruin.^ lii 
tlie lirbt llusli of alarm, he had takeh refuge among 
hiS old eoniradiM, and reviewed aoriiiaintancc wdth old 
li units. Tliat kind of life, liow'ever, soon di^usted 
linn again j and 'viicii iie learned from Pipo that ho 
w.is sought ^ur, 1.0 v. ould^not listen to any reasoning 
wliatever, hut liunly refused an interview, and took 
iifiigo in a pLice wljich ji’-as, by common I'onsent 
among tliat class of jicople, looked ui>on as inviolable. 

It was .1 loiilly house, 'n' about a rood from 
llic sca-hea« h amongst the hills. ’ Th^^ ‘called it an 
Albergo ; ami, indeed, by day the sailors often went 
oat to drill !v there— .sonietiines lith tneir lasses to 
dime. What made the pl.icc safe was, that nothing 
ever hap^xmed litre to draw the attention of tlio 
indicc by day. By night, what could induce them to 
go to that lonely spot, towards wdiieli, indeed, suspicion 
was never liirccted ? * It is true Miat once or twice 
there was talk of wounded smugglers taking refuge 
tliero ; but after all, no lioiise liai> ever a better 
leputation for tranquillitj' than the dd Cane 

A i'l o. 

Justo knew friign o^d times tlie ancient couple that’ 
kept the place* and felt perfectly easy in tlieir society. 
They went to bed, leaving him to meditate in the 
gr^x-ft chamber tlie grouiul-f|?or. J'lie proposaUof 
Pipo had annoyed him. Would he repeat it? — or 
would he take the first refusal as final? A trap 
was evidentl} laid for him; the marchese and the 
coinnuindcint wanted to get him into their hands, and 
had corrupteil or w licedled the smuggler. Would it 
not be best suildeiilv, vvitliout warning to any one, to 
di-p'irt, leaving no trace of tlie road he took? That 
w as certainly the wisest course. Justo had no baggage. 
He felt tliat the girdle containing liis money was w^cll 
secured. "J’lie roads were knoivii to him ; in ten 
minutes, he might cut otf all conncolioii with his 
old comrades, and he on the way to a virtuous and 
honourablo life. lie rose from his scat, and leavu'iS’*" 
the lamp burning on the table, softly advanced tow'ards 
the door and opened it. A fgure stood on the 
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threshold. lie stepped back ; the figure advanced ; collection of pictures and objects of taste. Behind, 


it was no other than tfiat of GiroIain9 di Georgio 
Justo retreated as far as ho was able. 


there is a garden or patch of pleasure-ground, with 
walks and some lofty trees, reminding us of what the 


The commandant inoij certainly had not formed a have been wheifit was skirted with the 


definite plan; besides,, Ij/ knew not who might be 
present in the liousc. Ho had told his companions /b 
keep aloof at first, and determined to feel kis way. 


mansions ♦of, nobility, of which Northumberland House 
is the only surviving memorial. "Walking eashv^rds 


What ho said was wry confused: ho talked of his along the Strand on tins side, we have a number of short 
friendship for .Justo, who forthwith felt his danger, streets diverging towards the Thames, each celebrated 
and slUwved that lie Avas armed. Their voices gradually in some w av or other. In Northumberland Court, 
rose to a high pitch; no one seemed to licar ; there lodged Lord NcLon. In Northumberland Street, Ben 
could be no witnesses. Jonson lived with his mother and his stepfather, a 

<OIdi)iratc,’n<-(;or.inglyexcliumodtl.econiman,]ant hrudclayor. At No. 7 Cmven Stro<ft, now a society’s 
‘3^ou riiUfct not think to escape. Swear that you will -i i ^ i-r-i a* 

never reveal anythin? you know, or’ ofine, resided l)r Benjamin Franklin in At 

JIiTo lie broke odj for lie inid now in reality no Strand was born, in 1776, tlic late Mr Mathews, 

intention of leaving a choice of alternatives; but not comedian; ‘liis l.itlicr Avns a bookseller, and his shop 
daring single-handed to attack .Justo, who had retired was the resort of Dr Adam Clarke, Rowdand Hill, and 
into a corner with a pistol in his han<l, turned to call other dissenting ministers.’ Jio. 31 occupies part of 
his accomplices. What was his surprise on beholding the site of York House, ii^>vlnel», LjGO, was born l,<ord 
Walter, £uck, and I’jpo — at whose approach Ins Inai'i Cliancellor Bf^eon. Villier**, Duke of lliickingham, at 
had taken to flight — enter theicliarnbor. 


one time inhabitol York House; and while residing 


‘ Gciitleipen,’ said he, admitting lns*'giiilt at once here, he erected, in IG2(!, a handsome stone gateway on 


in liis confusion and alarm, ‘ I am 3 our jirisoner.’ 


the Thames, w’hich is still seen from the water. Villiers 


ti^ou may thank us, polti 0011, for 3 our hie,’ exclaimed and Biiekingham Streets are named from the duke’s 
Pipo to Justo. ‘The two brothers Nani were outside.’ ronnection with the neighbourhood. At the last house 
Justo understood at oiiee that if the eoimnandant on the w'cst side of Buckingham Sticet, since rebuilt, 
wished to put him out of tlie w'U}', tlierc must be lived Samuel Pepys from 1G84 to 1700. No. 15, on 
others ready to rew-ard hiih for Ids secrets ; and seeing, the cast side, opposite, was liired for Peter the Great in 
also, that it would be dilfieiilt to escape, consented to 1G08; the Iiouse lias some noble rooms facing the river, 
return with Walter ai^l his parly to I’alcnno. Dawn Next comes tho Adelphi, a group of buildings named 
had already W'liitencd tlic sks' when tl 103' reached from four brotliers, Adam, wdio about 17G8 erected here 
gates. a number of handsome streets, founded on vast archi”s 

__ _ over tliQ tvi-urtyard of old Durham House. At the 

p TT -i-j T ✓ \ c T rp T T^'i (i p I f A w 1 1 ( I isj * ci'iitre house oi Adelphi lerraec, facing the Ihanies, 

. L U JC I U S 1 1 I L hh () LONDON. marked No. 5, died David Garrick, January 20, 

It is usual to sfjcak of London as a world in its(‘ir, not 1770. In John Street have lived and died 11111113" 
only from its presenting spAimens of all the various eminent public characters, 

races «f mankind, but from its exhibiting, in its ordmar3" Continuing our way along the Strand, wo next 
population, all the gradations of social liC.*, from the at .the opening, at the bottom of wbieh Rfand 

darkest barbarism to tl.e most ov<iuisito reliueinoiit. Biuli/iiiKS, n,,w ore, ijiied for business p.i^ 

. ... , . . , Here, at one time, stood a mansion named, from its 

To licap into a single volume cverytliiiig curious and successive owners, Carlisle. Kassel, iind Worcester 

House; the name Beaufort Ix^jng the ducal title of the 


remarkable in this strailgc microcosm, Avas surol3'’ 


great idea; and M^;i;iaa4fci^has wroi’ght it out Avitli Al;irquis of Wtircester’s eldest sou. Wo arc told that 


an indusjT}" AAfbrtliy of tliat unwearied compiler. 'Hic ‘Lord (J.irendon lived here Avhile liis house was build- 
appearance of the volume itself brings before you an ing at the top qf S( .J.imOs Strei't; and here, in IGGO, 
image of LoncKii. is a number of volumes squeezed married Ami IIaiIc, the clianeellors daughter, to 

together, and rolled into one dense mass; and in its Duke of \ork, afterwards James IL Passing 

. , r ^ c A *1 oVer traditions about S.ilisbuiy and Li'Cil Streets, .and 

crow’ded pages you feel as if you 'were Avorking vour V . . ij.... .. \ 

1 /.I tilt Savoy, avc come to Wellington Street, a modern 

passage through the choked thoroughfares of the t,,,. of No. 141, ‘ lived 

metropolis. In the frontispisje, liovever, sits Mr xonson, the bookseller, '• .at Hhakesiie.are’s Head, 

Timbs Jiim.self, pen in hand— a plain, Stout, s.igacious, oAcr .against Catheritie Street, in the Strand.’' The 
mcthodical-loolilng man — as if for the purpo-t-e of house was Biieee.shivtdv'^ occupied b3" the publisher^ 
guiding and protecting 3'ou tlirou ’’i the maze. Andrew Millar, Aldeimari Thomas Cadell, and Oadcll 

In order to give an idea of tlie contents of this Diivies. Millar, being a Scotchman, adopted the 
volume, wo sliall just glance along, onf of the great of Jliiehanai.’s Jle,r,l, a painting of aOiicli con- 

J a i. 1 f a ai MM If 1 ai tiiiucd 111 oiio ot tlic wiiido w'-paiics to our day. We 

incs of street on the left ot the I hanies Umler the ^^0 eettmg on classie groun.l. ‘No. 142 oceupios the 

head ‘ fetr.an.l, thorc^ occur a mnnber oC interesting gUe of the 'fuik’s llea.1 Coiree-house, which Dr Johnson 

notices. Beginning on the sontlr side at Nor- encouraged: “for tlie mistress of it is a good ciiil 
thumberland Iiouse, we learn that this wcll-knoivn ^^voman, and has not much bussiness.’” 
mansion was built about 1C05, for Henry IIoAA^ard, Karl Of Somerset House, built by tlie Protector Somerset 
of Northampton, and passed by marriage into tlic about 1517, we need present no particulars, but paas 
family of the Pcrcys of Northumberland. It was in l<^ss known matters. At the bar of the Strand 

this edifice that, in ICCO, Ooneriil Monk met by ‘‘f!. 

• „ 1 I- 1 T *u *• 1 Junius. Ihree doors further on, marked 1G5, W'o 

mutation a number ol leading men of the n.at.on, and .i^tenoy in old arrange- 

proposed to them the restoration of Charles ir. The ‘ appears, from an old 

house 4ias since been considerably altered. The glory advertisement, Anderson’s Scots pills have been sold 

of the interior is Ihs,* double state-staircase, wdth a since 1699; the shop is spoken ot as having the sign 
\ of the Golden Unicom, and being situated ‘over 


volume, AVC sliall just glance ahnif* onf’ of tlie great 
lines of street on the left of the 'Phames. Under the 
head ‘ Strand,’ there ojcur a, number of interesting 
notices. Beginning on the sontlf side at 1^‘or- 
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Parr from Shropsliiro, to be shewn to Charles If; and 
ill consequence of liigh living here, the old man died, 
November 14, 162.“, at the age of 152 ^cars and nine 
months. Our faith iil^thc tradition of Parr being 
domesticated in this mansion, is somewhat shaken by 
a fact recorded by the author in speMvilig of 405 
Strand, to which he says Old Parr was brought from 
tlie country. Perhaps he lodged only for a day or two 
at 405 ; but Mr Timbs should have siftcc^ tlio truth of 
the statement, instead of presenting two^ apparently 
conflicting passages. But let us go%jn. The site of 
Arundel House is now occupied by Arundel, Surrey, 
Howard, and NoTtfolk Streets. At J9l Strand, was the 
shop of WilHiirnWocl win,* bookseller, author of Caleb 
Williams. Essex Street now occupies the s.li of the 
town mansion of the E.arl of Essex, tlio unfortunate 
favourite of Queen Elizabeth. 

At this point, we are oppos’to the churcli of St 
Clements’ Hanes, ne.'i^wliich, on the north side, wtro 
formerly some interestiiigj^old buildings ; the most 
curious of all, perliaps, being the Ai^cl — .an tmtife 
specimen, till lately, of tlie old-faslfioned inns. Holy- 
well Street, a great thoroughf,irc in da^s of yore, ^is 
n.amcd from one of the lioly springs, whkli Eitz- 
Stephen deseribed as ‘‘sweete, wliolesoiiie, and cheie, 
and much frequenteil by schollera and ^onth of the 
city in summer evenings, wlien they A\alk forth to take 
the aire.” The holy- ell is stated to lie that under the 
Old Hog T.avern, No. 24.’ The ehureh of SL Clements’ 
Hanes, by no me.ans a luindhoino, and certainly an 
inconveniently placed struelure, a connection 

with the period vhen the H.iiies ^^ere in Britain. In 
the church is buried Otway, the dramatic poet. ‘St 
Clements was the ehureh most frequc'^ted by Dr 
Johnson ; liere, upon a column adjoining his pew, 
No. 18, in the north gallery, is a hra.ss t.iblet, with the 
following inscription by the Kev. Hr C’roly In this 
pew, and hesiide this pillar, for in.iiiy }ears attended 
divine service the celebrated Hr Samuel dohii.son, 
the pliilosophcr, the poet, the great lexicographer, the 
profound moralist, and c-liicf writer of ifis time. Born, 
1709; died, 1784. In the remembrance and honour 
of noble faculties nobly employed, some inhabitants ot 
the parish of St (’lemen?i».’ Hanes have placed this slight 
memorial, a.d. 1851.”’ Tlie inhabitants liave done 
tlieir parish macli honour by this commemoration. 
Wc now jiass on into Flcil Street, Joljnson’s lavounte 
locality, of which we may now draw a few amu‘'ing 
particulars from the mine of information before us. 

Fleet Stnet, extending eantwarda from Temple B*.ir 
to Bridge Street, diflers considerably in appear.'inee 
froni the Strand, of Avliich it is a continuation, ^riicrct 
is a greater deiisit}’^ of buildings; the throng is more 
dense ; and everything lias an air of greater antiquity, 
'riie Strand is a kind of patch-work of i)ieces of street 
erected, from time to time, on the sites of great aristo- 
cratic imaiisions — a stretch of country road filled up .as 
occasion required. Fleet Street, as an integral p.art# 
of ‘ the city,’ is ancient and homogeneous ; tall houses 
shoulder each other in a business-like way, and at a 
glance we know we arc on a spot which has bieii 
covered witli buildings since tlie Heptarchy, if not since 
the days of the Kornans. In old times, as now, ilec^ 
Street was lined Avith the shops of tradesmen, c.acli 
possessing a peculiar emblematic sign, and the side- 
ways wete encumbered w itli posts, upon liichadA ertise® 
ineiits of goods for sale and announcements of the 
performances at the tlicatre w'cre stuck; lienee the 
term po.sfin 5 r-bills. Among the old trading €eiebritie« 
of Fleet Street, printing-offices, booksellers’ shops, and 
banking-houses w'crc conspicuous. Here are still some 
old banking firms. ‘No. 1 Fleet Street (formerly 
the Marygold) is the banking-house of Child & Co., 
Mho date from soon after the Kostoration ; they occupy 
the rooms over Temple Bar for their books of accounts.* 
Next is Gosling’s Bank, No. 10. William Gosling, 


the fbundcr of the hou-^c, is mentioned in royal records 
as far back ^ 1C 74. WhA V idea dp these facts give 
of tlic substantiality t)f the old London banking firms! 
ar^ yet such things are npt thought remarkable in 
England. * • 

\ The value of ground in Fleet Street has led to the 
cuatomsof building iiouscs in contiguous narrow lanes ; 
and ill these murlMy passages there have flourished, 
from time immemorial, a variety of inns, taverns, and 
coflbe-houscs, celebrated in the literature of the^ast two 
centuries. Wc can afford space for only a few' casual 
notices. On the south sitlc, down a passage, is the 
ancient precinct of Wliitefriars, the Ahatia of Scott’s 
Foilums of I, now' sobered into a group of^iarrowr 
quiet streets, p.irtly occupied by printers. Fronting 
Fleet Street, in this quarter, but entered by a carri.age- 
w.iy, may be obserAcd the Bolt-in-Tun Inn, which is 
named m a grant as early as 1145. Think of an inn 
in London having been in ojieration since half a century 
before tlid discovery of America! Yet the Tabard 
(No. 75 High Street, Southw ark), no .v stuiMdly called 
the Talbot, is older stili; for it was from this ancient 
hostel that (Thaucer .and Iiis fellow-pilgyms set out 
on their pilgrirmgo to Cinterbury in 1585. Further 
eastwVid, on the same side, is the entry to Salisi^ury 
Square, A\herc once stood S.ilisbury House, the town 
residence of the bishops of Salisbury. In this quiet 
little square ‘ Richardson wrote his Pamela, and printed 
[his novels; his print^ng-ofli^e being at the top of the 
court, now* No. 78 Fleet Street. Goldsmith wras once 
Richaidson's umUr; and here^'as pi inted Maitland’s 
London, lulio, 1 759. Ivifhardson Avas visited ^icre by 
llogarth, .Johnson, Young, Seeker, archbishop of 
(\intcrl ury, and Mrs Barbauld, when a playful cliild.* 
Nearly opposite, on the north side of Fleet Streep are 
found the principal retreats of Johnson — the Mitr^, his 
laAourite tavern, excepted. We may^run over a few 
notices as they occur in* the book. In Bolt Court — 

.a paAcd and (*rookod alley eiiviroiKKl by resj^ctable 
edifices — ‘ at Ne. 8, Hr Johnson lived from 1776 till his 
deatli in Ilia Jioiiscv'vas subsequently Benslc 3'’8 

printiiig-oflice, and Avas burnt in 181‘J. TJie Johnson’s 
Head T.iAcrn a\.is n(;t eontijmporary Avitli the doctor. 
At No. 4, Ferguson the astronomer died 1776.’ A 
iicighhouimg pissage fromnY'd^aifciStreet leads to Winc- 
olhce ( ’ourt. ‘(ioldsmith lodged here ^in 1^61, Avhen 
Johnson first visited him. (ioldanith then wrote for 
the Public lA(hjei ncAvspapcr, unc" begrn the V tear of 
WaktJubV On the right-hand suhi of the eourt, as avo 
enter frofli the stfcet, is ‘a good old chop-house, the 
Cheshire ('hecae.’ In this memorable establishment, 
AMlli plain hox-seats, and floor sprinkled Avitli saw'-dust, 
aie daily dispensed sonTe hundreds of dinners, consisting 
principally of chops and ste.aks of matchless tenderness. 
Dinners are scrvtd licic in the unsc^histic.ated style 
of a century or two ago ; tlie w orld may change, 
the Clieshire Clieese never. Nor would ‘improvo- 
mcht’ be toJerati^l ; ^he customers would not relish* 
finery. Wlien lately Aisitiiig the Clieshire, an aged 
gentleman was pomttd out who liad dine<l here at the 
saiiie hour J\'er^ day, always oc'iupying the same spot, 
for the last forty }c.ir.s. Where, but in England, could 
Ave liear of such affect loii for old haunts? We may 
next notice Johnson’s Court. Here, at No. 7, Johnson 
liA'ed fi om 1765 t o 1 776. ‘ Northward is Gough Square, 
where, at No. 17, Johnson compiled the greater portion 
of his Hictionarv, 17-18 to 1758.’ Mitre Court — south 
side of the streei-is rendered famous by the Alitrc 
Tavern, ‘the favourite rendezvous of Hr Johnson’s 
evening-parties, including Goldsipitli, Percy, Hawks- 
w’ortli, and Boswell; here Avas planned the touf to the 
Hebrides. Johnson had a strange nervous feeling, 
Avhieh made him uneasy if he had not touched every 
post belwcen the Mitre and his own lodgings. Chnril^* 
berlaiii Clarke, Avho died in 1831, aged ninety-two, 
Avas the last surviving of Hr Johnson’s Mitre friends.’ 
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Shire Lane, adjoining Templo Bar, was once a place 
of note. ‘At tke nppeif end of the lane lived Isaac 
Bickerstaff, the Tatkr, who led tlio deputation of 
“Twaddlers” down the ^a^ne, across Fleet Street,^ to 
Buko’s Coffee-house. <At tiio Trumpet— afterwards 
the Duke's Head — public-house, in Shire Lane, tl/h 
Taller mot his club; and in the lane lived Chrl'stophor 
Katt, at whose house oiig^inated tlio Kit-kat Club/ 

If the reader be not tired of these snuntcrinsr 
observations, we may proeecd eastward toLudj^ate Hill 
and Street, wdiich brini: us to St Paul’s Cliurchvard. 
Ludgate— so named from a gateway, removed 1700 — 
has long been famt/iis for mercers’ shops, but also 
celebralbd m the annals of children’s books. At the 
north-east corner — St Paul’s Cluindiyard — No. 05, 
lived John Now'bery, for whom (lold smith wrote 
Gooil}! Two Shoesy a pamphlet on The Co<L Lone (,'hn\t^ 
ond a History of and edited the Puilw Lahyj 

new^spaper. To Ncvbery succeeded John Jlarris, and 
next Grant and Griffith. ‘Through Ludgate liili and 
Street, tltbrc have,’ says onr authority, ‘iiassed in 
twelve hours 8752 vchicies, I3p25 liorses, and 105,352 
persons.* < 

By Avc-Maria Lane, and some loss obvious passages 
nortkwiird, we are conducted from this vast tborougli- 
fare to the comparative (luietude of Paternoster Kow, 

. which, with tlie exception of a few modernised 
buildings, remains pretty ^nuch wdiat it was hundreds 
of years ago. So narrow is the Bow, that only at 
certain places, hy limiting the breadth of foot-jiavc- 
ment, can tw'O vehielcf^-pass each other. Old residents 
in the'Pow, liowcvcr, do ndl cornyilain of cither it/ 

• dingincss or v/ant of free air. They count gieatly on 
its standing on the highest ground in London, and 
with some pride refer to iiisciiption to that cfLct 
in jPannier Alley, a short lane wdiich connects the Bow 
with Newgate Street. ‘This alley is named from 
having been the standing-pl&ce of bakers’ boys witli 
their panniers, when bread was sold in ni.irkot''.’ 
Built into the w’all, about the middle of tl^e alley, is a 
stone on wJiich is carved Oka figure of a boy sitting on 
a pannier, wdtli the inscription: ‘When ye have sought 
the city round, yet slill^this is the highest ground. 
— Ang. 27, 1G88.’ IMr Tinihs fails to enlighten ns ro- 
apccting this ^^'ondl rfftk^iWWrtion. Wl sliould imagine 
it cannot*be more than thirty-six feet ahovo the liigh 
Avater-lcvcl of_the Thumis, for the Maii'.^in House i'. 
only thirty-two. The history of Paternoster Boav 
is traced to early times; at least to tlie reign of 
Henry IV., when ‘ statioiurs amli text-writers in re 
wrote and sold A B C, wuth the Jkiter Noster, Ave, 
Creed, Graces, &c.’ Two hundred jears ago, it wms 
considerably occupied by ‘ merceis, bilk-incn, and 
lacc-men.* Defoe, w'e think, refers to its chairmakers ; 
but in all stages of its career, it seems to liave borne 
a semi-ecclesiastical and literar. reputation. About 
Stationers* Court, Ave - Maria Lane, and Amen 
Corner, all at the w'ostcrn extreBiit 3 >an 4 also along its 
south side, there have Jong existed some large publi‘»h- 
ing and bookselling concerns. ‘We find, as early as 15Gt, 
thit Henry Denlianif bookseller, hvetk at ^tlie “ Sti».-,” 
in Paternoster Bow. In the reign of (^ueen Anne, the 
booksellers removed here from Little Britain.* {so far 
as we can learn, the tw'o oldest publishing-houses in 
the Bow are tliose of Messrs Longmans and of JNIr 
Baldwin — the fathers, indeed, of the ‘trade.* ^Ir 
Timbs states, that ‘at No. 31) liave lived more than a 
century and a quarter the Longmans ; the imprint of 
Thomas Longman, with Thomas and John Osborne, at 
the sign of “the JShip and Black Swan,” is dated 172C. 
Here was commenced the original Cyclopedia, by 
Ephraim Chambers, upon wluch was based the New 
^Jj'Clopedia of Dr Bees. For several years, the firm 
‘gave^i^e dinners and soirees to authors and artists; 
imd jtpey have acquired world-wide repute as the pub- 
lish^ of the works of beott, Mackintosh, Southey, 


Sydnty Smith, Moore, and Macaulay. Messrs Long- 
mans* owm sale of books has amounted to 6,000,000 
vokiimos in ‘the year.* Our author also mentions, 
th.at ‘ at No. 47 lived Bobes;^^ Baldwin, publisher of 
the London Magaziney commenced 1732.* We have 
reason, hoVvefver, to believe that the bouse of Baldwin 
can be traced as far back as the Revolution of 1088, 
the fir^t of the name having been llichard Baldwin, a 
bookseller in, St Paul’s Churchyard, who died in 1727, 
and w'as sufccedcd by his nephew Robert, who settled 
in Paternoster /low. The sign of the house was the 
‘ h’oso/ From father to son, or uncle to nephew, the 
business lias continued to our own^^ay. The much- 
rcspected Mr BoUert Biildwmi, last survMng member 
ol tins ancient firm, after being fifty years the occu- 
pant of No. 47, has just quitted it, and the premises 
ha\e passed into the possession of W. and B. Chambers, 
jmblisliers of the present sheet. In the dw^lling- 
iiouse connected w’itli No. 47, >lr Baldwin frequently 
entertained Clinrles LamJ^, and other distinguished 
IWeraiy pcrsoiriges. Tliree doors eastward, at No. 50, 
was the Chapto/* Coffee House, now temporarily 
occupied by a bookselling concern. Tlie Chapter 
is mentioned in No. 1 of the Connoia^enry Jamiar}' 31, 
1751, the resort of ‘those ericouragcrs of literature, 
and not the worst judges of merit, the booksellers.* 
Here, in a box in the north-cast corner, called tlie 
\V iteniKiemnt, nsuall}^ met the ‘Wet Paper Club,’ com- 
posed of authors, editors of ne\\spapers, and some of 
the adjacent bibliopoles, among uhoin w.is Bobinsoii, 
styled the ‘ Kinj^ of the Booksellers.* The Robinsons 
established themselves in tlie IBuv in 1703, and here 
they published their Annual lUqisier. Among otlier 
bv-gone \>uWisliers in the lb)\v, were ‘ Harrison, Cooke, 
and tlie Hoggs; to the latter succeeded their shopinan, 
'I'liomas Kelly. Aldeiman of Faningdon- Within, and 
J..ord Mayor, 1S30 7.’ C(a)k('’s pocket editions, issued 

at No. 17, li.ne never been ri willed in beauty. ‘At 
•• 'The Bible and Crown,” a sign (‘arved in w’ood, 
Coloured, and ;dlt, lived 11 k‘ Bivinglons, High-eliureh 
publisher^, from 1710 to 1853. Here, in 1701, the 
Biviiigtoiis cummencod the Ihitidi Critic; but the 
“old shop,” w'here Hor‘'ley ami Tomline, Warburton 
and Hurd, used to meet, w#3 in 1851 altered to a 
‘‘shawl qmpoTium.”’ On tin* same side, at a short 
dislanee, is a l.irge sti ne building, occupied as a 
depot by llie IHicioiis Ti'act Society- -;in association 
professedly established to issue brief tracts, but 
wbieli lias lalterlj' seen fit to devote a portion of its 
funds t^) the issuing of books ajiparently differing in 
no respect from those wbieh arc the objects of private 
enb'rfViho. Notvilbst.iiiding the establishment of 
publishers elsewliere ill the metropolis, it would seem 
as if Ikiternosler Bow w'as not losing its prestige 
as a great central mart of literature. Besides many 
piibrushing-houses • of lesser or greater importance, 
there are within its jircgincts (Avc-Maria Lane ami 
» Stationery Court) two of the greatest book coin- 
inission-liouses in the world — namely, those of Messrs 
Wlii^hiker, and Messrs Sinipkin and Marshall ; the* 
amount of periodicals and niisecllaiieous works dis- 
persed by them re speetivoly being immense. 

« Having outrun all reasonable bounds in our notice 
of the w'ork of Mr Timbs, avc in the meainvliilo drop 
the subject, commending the Curiositus of London to 
^11 who have an}' wksh to search into as amusing a 
mine of information ns has for several years been 
presented to tlie public. If the work has any faults, 
it is tlvi#^ of containing too much, besides presenting 
a variety of details requiring verification. For 
example, who cares where Ireland, the author of the 
Shakhpeare forgeries, lived? And Mr Tirnbs states, 
that Scotland Yard is sO named from having been 
‘ the site of the palace, “ for receipt of the Kings of 
Scotland, when they came to the Parliament of I'ng- 
land/** Before incorporating so strange an assertion. 
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on the Wthority of Stowo or some other old chrofticlcr, 
the iiiithor should have reflected that, Scotland has 
always been an independent nation — a short period of 
oppreasipn under the Ewards excepted— and that its 
kings, having a parliament of their own tojook after, 
were not likely, either from duty or aflection, to attend 
the parliaments of England. 


CURIOUS ELECTRICAL PHENOMENA. 
Wjiat would be thought of a lady wlto, when saluting 
her dearest friends, gave at the same lime an electric 
shock from j^r 1^ ? — wlfo, presontjng a Jiand to her 
acquaintances, made their hands tingle a* n with 
electric sparks ? What would you tliink if the knob 
of your friend’s parlour door sent a mortal twinge up 
your arm? or if a similar twinge paralysed your leg<5 
on passing from the frsnt to the back drawing-room? 
No matter wdiat you wouM think : such things aiv, 
and the marvels of fiction fade to i^isigflificancc before 
them. 

New York, as every one knows, is an extraordinary 
city, famous for many things, but of wdiicdi con- 
cern ourselves at prc3ent only with some of the newe'>t 
private dwelling-houses — edifices of almost palatial 
architecture. Great pains are bestowed on the woik- 
manship of the interior, tlic doors and windows being 
made to lit with the utmost aeeurae;^ to keep out flie 
fierce winter cold ; and the arrangements for heating 
the apartments witli liotf air are sneh, that the uouse'> 
are as dry and w’arm as an oven during the e(4d reason. 
Too wMrm, indeed, for health. 

Well, within the past few years, tlie occupants of 
some of these houses have been the subjects and 
witnesses of unusual phenomena, something more than 
they bargained for in tlicir h'asc. 'I’licy have had to 
endure tlie visitation, if not domi('ilfation, of wdiat 
may be called domestic electricity, exhiluting itself in 
vivid sparks, wdthout apparent eaiisc or w’arning. As 
described by Professor Uooniis of New' Y'ork uni\ersity, 
the shocks w'ere at times of coiibiderahle intensity. ‘A 
stranger,’ lie says, ‘ on entering one of thcbC electrical 
houses, in attempting to shake hands with the inmates, 
receives a shock, wdiieli is quite noticeable and some- 
what unjileasaut. Ladies in attempting to kiss ca’tli 
other are saluted by a spark. A spaik is percei\ed 
whenever the hand is brought near to the kfiob 
a door, the gilded frame of a mirror, the gas-pipes, or 
any metallic body, especially when tliis body communi- 
cates freely with the earth. In gne lioubo, wdiich 1 
have had an opportunity to examine, a cl,ild, in 
taking liold of the knob of a door, received so seven > 
a shock that he ran off in great friglit. d’lie lady of 
the house in approaching the speaking-tube to give 
orders to the servants, felt a very unpleasant shock in 
the mouth, and was much annoyed by the electricity, 
until she learned first to touch the tube with lief 
finger. In passing from one parlour to the other, if 
she chanced to step uxion the brass-plate which served 
as a slide for the folding-doors, slie caught an iiujileasant 
shock in the foot. When her finger approacliod the 
chandelier, or gaselier rather, suspended *fjom the 
ceiling, there appeared a brilliant spark and a snap, a.s 
in the discharge of a Leyden jar of good size. In 
many houses the phenomena have been so remarkable 
as to occasion general surprise and almost alarm.* 
Strange as these facts appear, they are not difficult of 
explanation. They are most conspicuous in the coldest 
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weather, and in the best finished and most highly 
heated housis. Here are piesented materials for the 
development of ^ electricity ; in addition to which, 
tin floors of the rooms ye covered with velvet-pile 
carpets ; and it admits of proof that electricity may 
iV excite 1 in a close thick worsted carpet by the 
lcatlier*of the shoe in walking over it. IVo plies of 
ordinary carpet, or bf drugget, exhibit the same effect, 
but with less intensity. Dryness is essential to the 
phenomenon, and tho American winters, as’ is well 
known, are remarkably dp'; at any rate, tho anthra- 
cite coal-funince, pouring its stream of hot air into 
every room of a liouse, cflectiiall^ cliecks any approach 
to moisture. For tliis reason, to shiifilo adross the 
carpet in such ah()ns(‘, or even to walk slowly, would sd 
charge a person w ith electricity, that sparks would bo 
given off by toiiehing another I'f'r'-on or any metallic 
siibhtancc. And although the ciiuae may seem scarcely 
H(hqu.ite to the effect, w'c ought to rcm'nnbor that the 
friction is accompanied by the w'holc weight of the 
body. Let any one rub a piece of carpet witfl a piece Of 
leather, and apply the ^‘Icetrometer ; the effect will be 
surprising. Tliese electrical houses give ieobler signs 
of I I^ctiiv ify .IS v\arMi weather comes on; and during 
the summer, wdth its damp oppressive hcatj'-ihoy 
almost entirely dis.appoar. 

There ia nothing mysterious in this. Tho pheno- 
menon is easily understood; but it has tlio peculiarity 
— re\er.siiig social usages— of staying most at home in 
dry w'eatlit.% and going abroad wdieii damp and rainy. 
We have o.id of a natural i)hil(*oplicr, who, persecuted 
\y ail obstinate dun, ch:/fged his knocker with a strong 
shock to punish his tormentor; the hapless savant sliould 
ha\e liv(<l in an elei trieal house. We have heard of 
other lumscs wdiorc a spark ^onld alwa} s be draivn^rom 
the looking-glass frame above the rnaptlc-picce, a firo 
burning at tlie time m an open grate beneath. And 
ill many parts of Anicnea, and on board stenin-boats, 
peuons sitting round the file have drawn electric 
sp.iiks by i';4'LJ>iting tluur knuL*kles to the stove. It is 
known, too, that a sliect of paper laid on a warm stove 
and rubbed will gi\c out a spark. 

Ill 18.17, the seiLiitific journals published a few 
remarkahlo ])arlieulars concerning an ‘(‘loctrical lady* 
at Oiford, in >few lIamiV^ik*?f** This ^hidy, one day 
tow aids the end ()f January, during an appgnrance of 
the auroral happening to pass iier haml near her 
brother 3 lace, saw sparks fly from each finger ; the 
piiekiiig sensation being felt by both, to their mutual 
asti lllsh^^vnt. A*prohssor from Dartinonth College, 
who came in shortly afterwards, expressed his incre- 
dulity, when the ladi^ presenting her knuckle to his 
no^c, he was convinced of the fact by a spark three- 
fourths of an inch long. This eleidric.il r.^mdinon 
remained in full vigour up to the cfid of Eebriiary, 
after which it decreased, ami wms lost in May; but 
during this time, tlu* lady obscrAcd tho cflect to be^ 
greatest wdieq he.?miml was tranquil and clicerful, and 
least when slic was agitated or cold. She had no 
inward consciousness of the presence or absence of the 
elretric potiiTj; when it cxivStAl in intensity, while 
sitting at her needle-work, .she wms tormented by the 
spaiks every time bhe touched her scissors, knitting- 
needles, the pokir, or any tiling metallic; and when 
quietly reading mar the stove, three or four sparks a 
minute w'ould pa.s'i from her to the mass of iron. Her 
health was dt lie ate; and she continued subject to 
similar manifestations till her death, which happened 
ii few years after. 

Turning from domestic to industrial life, wo meet 
with another mode of electrical development. The pro- 
prietor of a cotton-factory at Manlius, in the state of 
New York, observed that, when his machinery was in 
motion, and the drums witJi leathern straps making'*'* 
nearly 300 revolutions a minute, all the loose cotton- 
fibres within a short distance of the strap were attracted 
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towards it, stretching out in quick agitation, as though 
being tugged from tlieirfattacliraeiits. Jf any of the 
work-people passed under the strap, altliough their 
l^eads were four feet from their hail w’ould be dni^n 
straiglit up, ‘like quilU upon the fretful porcupine.* 
Fibres of cotton held near would fly to the strn^, 
and sometimes come and go repeatedly frorti it to 
tlio hand; the ofteet being mosb’ marked vlien the 
strap Was tightened, and the friction tliercforc greatent. 
Here, though the nature of the climate had an influence 
in producing tlic phenomenon, the fact that leather 
is a good exciter of electricity is likewise of im- 
portance. Frankliii«-once said, tliat with a leather 
cylinder, it A^ould be easy to make a portable electrical-. 

. maehino. But still greater excitement has been wit- 
nessed in another factory, near tlic sea-sljore, in the 
state of Maine, where the atmosphere is generally 
(lamp ; although this phenomenon is most observable 
in clear weather. The strap, in this case, wlion in 
motion would give off a spark to the knuckle at 17 
inches* dfttanee, to llie fuigcr U iVtt distant, and an 
electrical brush to a black-lead pencil at 4 feet, while 
a steel-poiu^ at 7 feet became luminous*. 4’lie uork, 
indeed, could not he carried on, for the loose, ^ light 
Vowngs* A^CTO actually attracted from their place; nor 
was it till the machinery A\;ts connected by a uire to 
an iron stcani-pipc that the inconvenience censed. A 
strip of leather, lield near tlie svvifLly-moving belt, 
drew out jets and llashts resembling an aurora in 
miniature. 

Similar jihenomona t\iaAe been observed in factories 
in this* country. In t>^e vicar of Keighh y, ly 

«. Yorkshire, sent an account to Mr Faraday, of singular 
electrical cllbcta in a worsted-mill in that town. Here 
also was a leathern strap, passing over two drums, and 
crossed midwa}j, so as to resemble the lignrc* a, and 
it Avas at the point of crossing tliat the effects Averc 
cxliibitcd. Presenting the kiiAeklcs, numerous brilliant 
bruslnsi of electric light streamed oh : a jirmic (Con- 
ductor drcAv Sparks two inches in a large 

Leyden jar could be chargrd in a fcAv seconds, and 
at any time, for the electricity Avas constant. ‘ In | 
fact,* said the W'ritcr to tjjo lo.arncd professor, in con- I 
eluding his statement, ‘if this strap had the advant.agc 
of silk flaps j^nd a iKxf^M'Wnalgam, would rival the 
machine in the Iccture-roorn in Albemarle Street.’ 

Another instancciAvaa observed at Clasj^oAA', tlircc or 
four years ago, in ini eiiginecring-faclory. Tlic floors 
of the building are of asphalt, laid on aichcs of corru- 
gated iron, supported by iron colitinns. Sbine time 
after the machinery liad been set agoing, the work- 
people found themselves troubled by sliocks of elec- i 
tricity, and in one ‘room so severe, tliat measures had 
to be taken to divert the excitement, by wires leading 
to the iron coluflms. 

In tins room was fixed a la^g^ cast-iron lathe, and 
a comprehensive apparatus fm turning, Avorked by 
leathern bands. A .sliock could* be lukcp at any time • 
AA-hen the machinery Avas in motion, by detaching the 
AA'ire, and touching the iron of the latlic A\ith one hand 
and tlie column with the otlicr ; and onibolhiiig the end 
of the wire at a quarter of an incli fiom the column, a 
stream of sparks passed from one to the otlicr. Held 
nearer, the light Avas constant. An electro-magnet, 
placed in the current, acquired great intensity, and an 
efleet Avas produced on the needle, of the multiplier 
and the compass-needle. Tested by the electrometer, 
the electricity was found to be positive ; and so great 
waa the excitement, that at two feet from the belt 
nearly the. whole of(X)ne of the gold leaves was torn 
away, and remained adlierent to tlie side of the jar for 
som^ Mnirs. Gutta-percha bands, wo may add, do not 
electricit 3 \ 

phenomena, w'hile remarkable in themselves, 

‘V views of electricity Avhich the natural philoso- 

jjhet will some day make subservient to liis purpose. 


I 


Therd- arc undiscovered powers in this subtile eleipent 
more wonderful than anything the world has yet 
druaincd of, and all facts are valuable that tend to 
their elucidation. ^ 


WICKED WATTS. 

DuiiiNG seven or eight years of childhood, I was placed 
under the cai’o of a spinster aunt, who resided on tlic 
outskirts f/T tlip metropolis, in a largo dilapidated 
house, of Avhich our little liousehold inhabited a very 
Small portion, consisting, as it did, ofeny .aunt, her tAvo 
old domestics, ani my piAol little 'self. ^-Tlicse years, 
notAvillibtanding a great distance of time, are forcibly 
engraven on my incinor}" ; they stand out, as it were, 
from all other associations, reminiscences, or recollec- 
tions. My parents Avere abroad, toiling to achieve 
honourable independence, ^nd ^iny brother and sister 
At'^re taken cajc of liy relatives in the sister-country : 
so that I Avas qiiiie alone; and though not actively 
unhappy with Aunt Stedman, yet mine wa.s a dreary 
kind of existence on the Avhole for a once fondled, 
petted child. ’J'ho greater part of my aunt’s time was 
jiassed in reading and Avriting. ’I think she was com- 
posing a poem in the style of lludibras : she could not 
bear to he disturbed, rarely AA'ent out, and did not care 
to linger oA'er her meals ; in short, slio Avas a most 
nnattracti\e person in my eyes ; and though she never j 
scolded or rcproAcd me, her can lc.ssncs3 of my 
comfort and amusement was not hkcly to indiK o 
aflcction.® The Iavo servants AA^ore a man and his 
Avife, mimed James and Nanu)'^ ; they liad lived in 
Miss Stedman's .service a score of j’cars, and appa- 
rently liad an easy place of it, taking things much 
their own Avay. The rooms wliich aatfc inhabited 
AATre all at th(‘ hac'k of the house, save one, AA’lierc my 
aunt always sat .gt her desk in a comfortable angle 
between the AviiidoA\s and the fireplace, 'riiesc windows 
looked toAvards tlie high-road, AAliicli in those da^'s was 
travcrse<l from morning to nfghtj a^^d from night to 
morning, <»is a direct continental nmte, or main outlet 
from the metropolis. Established in one of the deep 
oinhrasiires liere, I AA’as* permitted to look out on the 
passers-hj", though not to make a movement or hazard 
ji rcinar^k; and as it w.is far more cheerful apartment 
than any of the back ones, and .la the numerous rooms 
'on thi’saine floor weic all empty or shut up, I greatly 
preferred remaining in Miss Stedman’s presence, 
solaced by .tlie company of a huge doll, to being 
obliged to seek suMtudo, or el.se to herd Avith Janies 
and Nanny. ^ 

The h( use, as I liavc said, was a large one, hut 
f.illing into decay: it was my aunt’s own property, 
and ’.i ancient times had no doubt been a fine place, 
though rather too closely bordering on the public 
road. Its value, lioAA'cver, in point of situation mmst 
Ij.ave become sadly depreciated, AA’hen by degrees the 
ncighhoiiiing mansions Avere pulled down, and liosts 
4f tenements rose in their phace, of such a size and 
character as to render the vicinity anything but 
pleasant or respectable. Immediately opposite, was 
a roAv small liouses, called Buddiman’s Buildings. 
These were gray with age, but infants in comparison 
Avith my aunt’s stately overshadowing roof. Even 
Nanny did not know what had stood there before 
the erection of ruddiman’a Buildings, but she thought 
it must have been open garden-ground. Miss Stedman 
did not notice the , outer world, nor concern herself 
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to remark the close proximity of neighbours, ^irliose 
noises never disturbed her in tho street below, for 
she was used to them, and tliey liad grown with her 
growth; although ha(f^ but addressed a word to 
her, or my dumb wax companion, a ha|fy* command 
to ‘leave the room’ would have ensued forthwith. 

Those circumstances threw me very much on my own 
resources for occupation and thought. Seated on the 
window-sill, with a book in hand, whu^h was not 
always read, I gradually became "^uite intimately 
acquainted with all the occupants of tho opposite 
houses, and i^worid of interest was jontored in Puddi- 
man’s Buildings, wiiieh I looked down on, d into, 
from the elevation of my retreat, as from a tower. 

So I used childislily to indulge my fancy, and silently 
talk to myself and my doll about all that w'as going 
on below. I was ratliar too much advanced in jears 
to seek companionship in i?^)uppot ; but what could I 
do? With keen observation, and ijo la^k of imnginrf- 
tion to fill up any gaps, it was left entirely to my own 
discretion whether I should imbibe low habits Avith 
James and Nanny in the kitchen, and cast cliiklhootl 
in some measure behind me, or continue a child, and 
silently fondle a toy, and listlessly idle away time in 
looking out of the window. I cho-^e the latter; and it 
was tho wiser altornati\o. Standing out in strong 
relief against a clear sky, X still view pi my mind’s-eyc 
the dingy tumble-down row of houM s wliieh have long 
since been swept away from the face of the earth, 
together with INIiss Stedman’s ancient mansion, to make 
room for gay shops and a nohlc railway terminus. 

Tlierc were five distinct tenements comprised under 
the name of Puddiman’s Piiiildings, three of which did 
not boast of a story above the ground-floor, and all 
wore irregularly built, without miiuling any particular 
style of architecture. First, tliere was a ‘green grocer’s, 
where oysters Avcrc also sold and very large oysters 
they were; the green -grocer’s vife a fiery-faced, 
stout w'oman, but indufiriouff and sober— a er^ nnlilce 
her intemperate husband, an ho sceme<l to oeynsion Ins 
helpmeet a vast deal of trouble by his addiction to 
‘the drop;’ who was intemperate, hoA>>eA'er, only as to 
drink, sitting quietly and stupidly beside his door, 
pipe in month, contemplating A\ilh lacklustre cavs 
the passers-by. Tliis couple had two sons^ brick- j could lujt n.Ierate ‘ the air of those Sedlc} s, no how.’ 
layer’s labourers, who regularly returned liomqi aft<T | Next to Mrs Sedley aa as a eoriier-shop, ahvays chaiig- 
work- hours; and tAvo lodgers, apparently engaged | ing owners. When tl?ese wont, or* how they came, I 


of kind words. I quite loved that green^grocer’s wife ; 
I felt sure she was a benevolent c:scellent creature, 
despite her fiery face and dirty hands and arras ; and 
I ^ould not have scrupled to ask her a favour, had I 
stood in need of any particular, aid. 

VNcxt to tlie gfeoii-grocer’s was a long, Ioav, barn- 
liKe lu#t, into which you descended by two steps, 
protected by brokcai palings; it was all one room, 
Avith an uneven tiled floor; and here lived poor old 
Dame Simpkinson, bedridden, in one corner, but still 
presiding over the sale of gingerbread and sugar-plums, 
wliich adorned, and certiTinly must have darkened, 
tho single wiinlow. The door cC^Dame Simpkinson’s 
house always stood invitingly open, and many»<?hildron 
went in to change their half-pence for sweet-cnkos 
during the day ; lor the dame’s wares were celebrated 
for their genuine maiiufaeturo, and the little folks 
kncAv . very Avell how much they ought to take for 
a half-penny or a farthing; and no one, not even 
Wicked Watty’s children, ever dreamed of cheating 
poor old bedridden Mistress Simpkiiison, ^vdiom all 
the neighbours ‘did /or’ in turn, and yet who 
managed lief own buying and selling cleverly. 
Tlicn came the dealer m ‘marine store.*?,’ even Wicked 
Watt^ himself — but of him more presently; his abode 
had a narroAv frontage, but went fcir back, and its 
recesses AAcre d.irk and m}.sterious. Adjoining to the 
marine store, a queer, little, rickety, bay-AvindoAved, 
one-storicd house iJoketl fiiore respectable than its 
neighboursi; there was an air of pn tension about it: 
it liad bid two rooms, one ahoYO and one below; but 
tlierc AAiA^ a knoeker ti >tlu3 door, and a serafer, and 
two gerjiniuins flourished in the AAindow below, and a 
Avhiti' fringe festooned that above. BetAveeu tlio gera- 
niums, a dirty straw -bonnet or tw'o peeped out, and an 
nnnouneement, wvittin on a card, that hero they'tt’cre 
‘cleaned.’ ‘ Day School’ was also announced in legible 
characters, supenntendei/ by Mrs Sedley and her two 
d.iugliters: the.^e gaunt women — for all three Jooked 
equally old and repulsiAC — were tlic aristocrats of 
Ihiddim in’s *lJuddini,s, krupvn tohaA'e seen better days, 
and to deiuaiul much outwai J respect. I'licir door was 
always shut; the «clK>lars were taught to knock gently 
for admission ; and the Misses ‘'odlcy liad a silk cloak 
hetw'ocu tluMj), » A\hieh lik;.-;=rf#re by turns when 
amunp.mA ing tin ir vener.ihle parent to clnyicl on a 
Sunday. 'J’ho silk cloak and the knocker established 
their claims' to cousidcratiun ; and tiiey w^cre quite 
.‘iflabl*^ ami condescending to poor Mrs Sirapkinson, 
but di.slafit Avitli >lio greeii-groeoi’s hlufl’ Avife, wlio 


in a similar calling — for the greeii-giocer’s house Iiad 
a room over tho sliop, miieh resembling an enlarged 
watch-box. and ascended Avithiii a ladder. This 
constituted it a lAVo-storied dwelling, and the Avatch- 
box w'as the dormitory of flie green-grocer and his 
fiery-faced Avife. It had a queer little Avindow Avith 
four panes of glass— only one of Avhieh Avas stnfled Avith 
rags — and a check-muslin curtain drawm across. I dis- 
covered that they Averc fond of red-herrings for supi»pr, 


never couhl find out ; but ‘ woiivlerful bargains ’ and 
‘great sncn/ices ’ Avere always going fo/Avard here ; and 
tickets, a foot long, Avirli ‘ tlirce-farlhings ’ stuck in a 
corner, iiivisilile to the naked e a e. Haunted on coarse 
tl.iuuels and gay pyints^Avliile a ho\ of common ribbons, 
and trumpery* of the like kind, conqileted the small 
assortment of haberdashery, ‘'fhe sliop *A'/as at one 
sidp of a nftrrop' doorway; on ^jic opposite side, the 
oeeup lilts cooked, Avashed, slept, and ate, and came 


which I often marvelled at, Avhen oysters with thomj forth in taAvdry finery to attract custoiners to thrOAv 


seemed so much more plentiful. WJicn the sliop-iloor 
was open, I could see into their back-room, by flattening 
ijiy nose against tho Avindow-pancs of my obserA'ntory ^ 
and many r time, by the ruddy firelight, I have envied 
them their cheerful hot supper, and a tear has trickled 
doAvn my cheek as I watched the fiery-facei jnatron 
loading her sons’ platters Avith steaming jiotatoes, and 
saying— ^for I always fancied what they sai<l — ‘ Come, 
my dears, eat while it is hot ; and much good may it 
do you.’ Alas I I Iiad no kind mother near to press 
food on me, but, supperless and chilled, I slunk oft’ to 
bed, in a big cold desolate chamber, to dream of 
warmth, and red-herrings, and potatoes, and, above all. 


away hard-earned money on deceptive rubbish. I quite 
hated that miserable Jiftle sIiop -the people who suc- 
ceeded each other in kec'ping it, had all such rascally 
count(*nanocs and enuging maimers. 1 never saAv the 
greeii-grocei’s AAife enter it, though tho Misses Sedley 
did, ami often stepped to chat with the lady w'ho 
presided ; and once, T know, th^y invited a young 
couple to tea ; hut the young couple, after a six 
mouths’ struggle and a tremendous ‘ sacrifice,’ suddenly 
disappeared. 

But the marine store and its owmer threw all others 
in the shade. Wicked Watts dwelt in the centre of 
Puddimaii’s Buildings ; and to' him, and to his doings, 
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all eyes wero directed, as to a general point of attract 
tion. When I tjrst resided with Aunt Stedman, and 
first began to make my silent obbcrvaliona on the 
scene wliich opened to my bewildered gaze, it was with 
absolute terror I watched' ttjc countenance and iuo%- 
ments of the man known as ^\^icked T/ atts. lie scom^l 
to my childish imagination the very imporsontition tf 
the Evil One issuing from a dark, .nnf.ithomable den — 
so ferocious, so droadful A\a3 the appearance of the 
dealer in marine stores. He was a widower, with seve- 
ral children of all ages : and when Nanny told mo that 
ho had killed three anivcs by cruel treatment, ‘though 
he could not he hanjjQl for it,’ my indignation knew no 
bounds" The children were the offspring of thehe three 
victims, and Wicked Watts used to bent the elder ones, 
and Nanny said ho would surely kill them as he had 
killed ills wives. Two of these unfortunate children 
li.id \ery sweet voices, and sang ballads about the 
streets, bringing all the pence home to their tyrant, 
who cruelly ill-used them if they did not biiiig what 
he considered enough. ./\3 to tlio 3'oungcr children, 
they rolled about in the mud al* day long, and tumbled 
over each either, like a frightened floek, at the bare 
sound of their father’s oice : the youngest was still 
almost an infant, its unfortunate mother having died 
after a premature coiifiiicment, brought on by the 
savage treatment of Ikt husband. Wicked Watts did 
not drink or br.iwd — he w'as a Blue Beard only in Ids 
own custle, and as frightful a perhonation ot one as 
it is possible to imagine ; so much so, that 1 often 
wondered how lie coi^jl have succeeded in decoying 
silly wdmen into matrimony. s. And great was my sur- 
prise wlien a new Mrs Watts suddenly appeared on life 
scene, * for the sole purpose,’ Nanny declared, ‘ of being 
knocked down and trampled to her grave,’ like her 
preAoccssora. 

But a strang6 and evident change sjiecdily follow’cd 
the advent of the fourth wife. JSlie w'as a very fair, 
good-lgolung woman, slender, and tall; but with such 
a voice, such a tongue, such lungs! Wicked Watts 
vainly' endeavoured to bear^ up against tlfe storm; be 
made battle furiously; but the virago w^-is loo much 
for even liiin; and after several futile attenixits to 
establish his old dominioA*, Wicked Watts drooped liis 
liead, and suffered liiaj^ii^to be led ai out like a tame 
bear. His clifldren soon benefiled by the change, and 
were reclaimed Irwri ilestitution and filth as if bj’ 
magic. The woman’s tongue, lio\seAer, ni^ver ceased — 
morning, noon, and night, it wms to be beard fcolding, 
commanding, abusing, ranting, nc> t still. •E\eii the 
superintendence of the marine store was forcibly 
claimed by Mrs Watts. She threatetud anything and 
everything terrible to all wAo interfeicd with her 
management. She seemed as if her eyes w^erc ui one 
place, her lianAs in another, and her longue evciy- 
wliere. Wicked Watts got no rest ; she nnde him 
work, and starved him if he d d not: indeed, 1 began 


to pity the poor WTctch, he looked s© utterly miserable j to acquaint them wdtli alf the thoughts passing through 


and woebegone, so crest-fallen and stup'ified, at every- 
thing he saw and heard. Mrs Simpkinson complained 
ot the hubbub ; but%fhe little Watiscgj, who had iie^^cr 
hitherto owmed a farthing of Ihcir own, now entered her 
domain in clean jackets, and asked for lollipop, jiaying 
for it too! Their ‘new mammy treated them,’ they 
said, ‘when they wero good;’ so Mrs Simpkinson for- 
gave the clamour, and licld many sage discourses with 
the grcen-grocer’s wife, how all this reform had been 
brought to pass. It was rumoured that Wicked Watts 
had cast glances on Miss Jemima Sedlcy wdicn he 
was a willow er for^tlic third time; but that was too 
aspiring, and the Sedleys looked down with high dis- 
dain on the marine store-dealer. They even refused 
to receive his children as pupils, until the fourth Mrs 
Tatte boldly called upon them, with her clcan-faccd 
little' ones beside her, and placing herself, with arras 
a-kifrtOy at once on a footing of equality, demanded to 


knoiH ‘their terms,* witli such ‘an ajr,* old Mrs Sedloy 
said, ‘ there was no refusing.’ 

piings had' been going on in this way for a year or 
two; Mrs Watts’s voice gr^ more shrill, and her 
husband appeared with a de^p cut across his cheek — 
which, it wa? reported, had not been caused by accident, 
but by the enraged fourth wife, on his venturing to 
chastise one of his own children — when one evening, 
just as it grew' dusk, and I was watching the proceed- 
ings with ci^^isidcrable interest at the grcemgroccr’s, 
where snplier avis jiroparing, a travelling-chariot of 
foreign build, draw'ii by four horses, suddenly came 
to a stand-still between the niarim store and Mrs 
Simpkinson’s ginrerbreiid-djpot. ,/ 1 'hQ tcausc of this 
delay was the plunging of both w'heelers, and the fall of 
one, when a scene of confusion of course ensued ; the 
servants behind jumped down in a moment, and opened 
the carriage-door, wdicn an elderly lady alighted, 
assisted by a young gentleman, on wdiose arm she con- 
tinued to lean. The accident was soon rectified ; AVicked 
Watts broiightlights, and gave assistance; and the lady 
with some (lifrieuU/y — for she was scarcely able to use 
her ftct — at length sank dowm on her cas}'- cushions 
again ; the j'oung man jumped in after her; and the post- 
boys rattled oti; ami were out of sight and hearing in a 
moment rn 7 onto for the continent. But in the mean- 
time, w'iih straining c} es, for it all passed like a dream 
— T could scarcely" credit what I saw, but I did see it, 

I w’aa sure of that — I beheld homctliing glitter on the 
ground, close to the young gentleman’s feet, as lie was 
assisting the fab hustling lady into her chariot again. 
He had draw'll off his gloves, and such Hl^’-white hands 
w'cro raised to smooth a jiair of laige wdiiskers ajid 
dark mmisUiclics, that 1 could scarce refrain from an 
exclamation of ‘ How beautiful!’ On his little-finger 
glibtciu'd brilliant gems, and one of these rings fell ofi^ 
no doubt; for AVickcd Watts saw it too, and unseen 
by an\' living cieatiire, as he thought, with the quick- 
ness of lightning ])ickcd it up, and put it in his bosom 
as the travellers drove off. Two of the cliililrcn were 
holding liglits,' and IMrs AVatts, in her anxiety to be 
foremost to receive the liberal donation tendered for 
their assistance, did not observe what jjassed. But 
the road was narrow; Aim^ Stedman dozed beside 
the lire ; there Avas no light from Avithin our roopi to 
betray ifiy close iiroximity to those Avithout ; and I 
clear!}' saw tho^glittcring tiling on the ground, and the 
susxncious glance of AAbclied Watts towards his wife 
Avlien ho stooxicd to seize* the prize. | 

’A feeling of limidit} towards Aunt Sfodmnn, and 
of reserve or pride when in contact Avith her serA'ants, 
withheld me from cMididential remarks. 1 frequently 
OA'crhcard James and Nanny converse about the affairs 
of the neighbourhoo 1, and fn'in their conversation I 
had gleaned much of rny information rospeeting the 
inhabitonts of Puddimin’s Buildings. But being natu- 
rally of a shy, retiring disposition, I did not feel inclined 


my mind; and, truth to tell, I felt rather ashamed of 
the interest I secretly elierished in all the doily doings 
of oar oiApObitc neighbours. Wicked Watts I regarded 
Avith a species of awe — as a veritable Blue Beard — 
Land I Avould not liave betrayed his secret for Avorlds ; 
^for who could toll what such a villain's revenge 
might be? No; I alone knew he had picked up a 
|tbrilliant ring, and I satisfied my conscience by the 
knowledge that he had not stolen it intentionally. 
But what Avould he do with it? Hoav dispose of such 
a trca^ui'i unknown to his violent partner, who never 
permitted him to have a penny-piece of his own? 
If ho sold it, or pawned it, she would rifle his pockets 
of the gold ; and as to frequenting a public-house, 
that he dared not do — she would have been after him 
in a twinkling ! 

For several nights I tossed about on an uneasy 
pillow, thinking of the secret I shared with AViclccd 
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Watts, and had almost determined to confide in Piiddiman’e Buildings surviv^Mi the place itself; for it 
Aunt Stedman; for several days also I had missed is still current in the neighbourhood, although the 
the dealer in marine stores from his accustomed marine storej the green-grocery, the’ day-school, the 
place by Ids doorway, ^^ere he usually sat since nis lolli pop-shop, the haberdashery, and Aunt Stedman’s 
fourth marriage, furbisi^g up bits of iron, rusty liodse itsclfj have all vanfthc^ from the face of the 
keys and locks, and otlicr odds and e»d 9 — looking c'lrth. 

sheepish and askance whenever he heard Ids wife’s ‘ ^ 

tongue— who not unfrequently, in passing to and fro, nvTvrnxi> AT' A AT V nv rWT nxT 

gave her lord and master a gentle hint to be ‘alive DKMON-OIvACLJ'. Ub CJ1.ILON. 


there.' But w'hcn I heard James teU'®Nanny that Tub Singhalese inhabitants of Ceylon profe3s the 
Wicked Watts had gone nobody kiievnwhcfe, and that Buddhist religion. As this, however, is too cold a faith 
his wife knew notliing about him, 1 began to think it to exercise 111 ucli* influence/ on any people, they have 
more prudent to^^keep the secret than to reveal it. added to it a imdtUudc of superstitions, the greater 
Whether thia^ cldlV^iiBli reaioning wns right or wrong, part of which h.is been borrowed from the natives of 
does not seem quite clear. The neighboui uuani- India. Of these, one of the most interesting is that 
monsly declared that Wicked Watts had been spirited of the demou-oraele, or dthicahlc. The affair is not 
away on account of Ids former evil course, and his Wife carried to such an extent as about Bombay, yet it 
did not contradict them. One or two, indeed, hinted exercises a constant sw^ay over the p(>ople. The belief 
that ho had drowned himself in a fit of despondency, on Avhieh it is ba^ed is simply this— that demons, some 
which he had been often 8^ll^iect to of late; but the good and some bad, generally the spirits of long- 
virago scowled BO fiercely at the idea, tl^at none dared departed kings, enter temporarily the bodLj of men, ' 
to repeat it. What could have beocme of him ? lie and thence utter oraeulj^r responses. At each village, 
lifld not robbed liis till or his store, and he had not therefore, tho?e is a demon-temple, or dehwahle. On 
wherewithal to purchase a loaf! Weeks iiasscd, and AVednesday, the people asbcinble there; ftic prophet, 
the disappearance of Wicked Walls in so sudden and ’kapooiahlcy puls on tlie dress and ornaments 

mysterious a manner began to be noised abroad ; of the god he is about to invoke ; dances wildly ‘ 

judicial inquiries were instituted, Init Mrs Watts w'as to the Hound of stormy music, amidst the burning 

acquitted of all blame or connivance in the affair. S|ie of fragrant gums; gives oracular answers to the 
dejinsed, that about half an liour after the grand questions put to liinf; and^at last falls into a deep 
foreign folks had alighted at their door, Watts went swoon. T]icrc ran be no doubt that the prophets 
out without saying a w’ord, and neve \ returned, ‘lie themselves arc sometimes enthusiasts rather than 
seemed skeeric like,’ she added, ‘ after that foreign deceivers. A friend of ’^liiie saw such an ouO quake 
gemman’s coal-black e^ci li.id shone upon him. 1 ahd grow pale, when asked to put on the dress in order 
ain’t sure that it wani’t a warning to Watts for the that he might be sketched; in fact, he would only put 
had life he’d led, and 1 be somniat afeerd that the on the various articles of costume successively, saying 

shiners given me may turn to ashes as 1 hold ’em tliat it he w^ore all at once, the god would pumsh'dnin 

in my hand.’ From tliat time forth all shook their for doing so at any time except duiliig the regular 
heads, and spoke in whispers wdien alluding to the ceremonial. # 

disappearance of Wicked AVatts; dames and Nanny, TJie follow’ing is an account of a visit paid to the ' 
too, looked my.stcrioLis and solemn, and did not like dclnvahle of a \crj^ small village; it is oxtracteA from I 
to go into the empt} rooms after (luskt^ 'flio marine a private john.,d : — Tins being AATHliiesday, there w'as 
store, liowovcr, prospered under the suiierinteinlence of coui^e a meeting at the'dehwalile. Looked in diir- 1 
of Mrs Watts, and the clnldron tliiove, hut their ing the forenoon ; ilu kapooralile was standing inside, I 
father never w'as lioant^ of again, and even Aunt the door being open. Ills Idng dish(‘velled hair hung I 
Stedman exhibited some interest v\ lien the matter was down lim haek > the licafl a constant jerking j 
discubsod ill her presence. ‘No doulit tlu* •fiiaii liad inolioii from side to side. At short* intervals, he 1 


some private means nnknowm to 


utlend convulsive shrieks and sobs, or, looking up- 


band of Irish emigrants. He’s a riddance to tlie peculiar tone; this evidently way a call to the spirit, 
neighbourhood ; and wmnhl have killed his fourtli wufe, After a tim(‘, the J-iangles (bracelets) of the goddess 
if she hadn’t half-killed him.’ wvre placed on liL wrists; lie then began to shako 

Long afterwards, Nanny informed me, that forjnany Jiis hands Tmlently, and to veil, and alter a little wJiile 
years afteq these circumstances occurred the memory turr.td round. I ubserfed that Ins liice and arms W'oro 
of AVicked AVatts still continued fresh in the minds daubed hero and tlicre with turincTic, and that his 
of the old iiiliahitant.s of Ihuldiiiian’s Iluildings, and 03 eballh w'ctc turned upwards, so tli.il ihe piqiils were 
the legend of ‘liis call ’ became quif.o a winter fireside invi^^iblc. Ilis first query was : 
favourite theme. Mrs AA^atts had gradually become a ‘Why' has tlie raja [1113 self J conic?' 
milder and more serious pcrsllii, setting a good example ^ ‘'Jo see .vou,’ ixylied^thc hc.nlnian of the village. » 
to her step-children, and always speaking of lierself ‘That ib Afler that lie -or, as the natives 

as a widow. Then, and then onl}', at tliat vast dis- would s.13', the go(lde''S through him — talked a good 
tance of time, I ventured to tell Nanny wdiat I had dcql about 4 ;lic said r.ij i. At l|ist a man, carrying 


seen; hut she replied with considerable tartness: 


suk child, sfepped forward, and mentioned tto 


‘Eound a brilliant ring, ma’am, did you say? L’ooli, disease under wlncli it was labouring, 
pooh I your eyes were not good enough to see ihui ‘ 1 will cure it !’ w. as uttiTcd, and papa went off con- 
Bcross thfe road; that foreign gentleman with the dread- lenled. Some other sick persons appeared, and received 
ful black whiskers and eyes was no stranger to AV’^ickcdj simiUr comfort. 

AVatts, depend on't, and he came only to claim his own.’ 'Tlie moio important ceremony, however, was to come 
‘Then, who was tlie stout elderly lady in his company, off in the evening; and as 1 had signified my intention 
Nanny?’ I asked with a smile. ‘She was, 11^ sham, to be present, the villagers arranged everything as com- 
ma’am, in course ; and the horses, and tJio chariot, and fortubly as they could. Till ten or^ eleven o’clock, there 
the servants were all a sham, to make “ the call” look was drizzling rain; and soon after, the hurly-burly 
real-liko to the neighbours,’ replied Nanny solemnly, began. On reaching the spot, I found six or eight 
‘It makes me shiver when 1 think of it— -that it does; musicians with drums, tam-tams, and cymbals. TJiey 
and depend on it, ma’am, if you had looked round the kept time admirably ; and to the sound of their ow;. 
corner of the road after that foreign chariot, you ’d have sweet strains leaped about with the agility and grace 
aeon it all vanish aw'ay like smoke.’ Tins legend of of so many giant frogs. The kapooralile was so long of 

r ’ . 
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bedizening liimsolf, that the kohrtihlp (petty cliief), in the 
most disrcspect&il way, Ordered the godijess to appear 
forthwith ; and all the tam-tams gave a rufT that would 
liavo awakened the Sev^n Sleepers. 1 bore it “v^th 
heroic patience. In the jheantmio. we heard, inside 
the dehwahle, the tinkling of cynib.Tls, and the sounds 
of other instruments, interrupted now and <,lion by 
shrieks of maniacal laughter. At last the prophet 
appearotl. On his arms were the inspiring bangles, 
and in eacli hand he carried a pioeo of coloured cloth, 
folded up like a fan : with considerable ingenuity, 
he had made out of \jirioas coloured cloths ii sort of 
flounced gown, somoiv’hat like the dress occasionally 
seen ortr Malabar women. Tlic upper part of his body- 
was uncovered, and )ns long hair unboiuid ; tlic nether- 
intepument.s consisted of long tight drawers. As he 
came out, the kohrahle, begging pardon, said that it 
%vas very unlucky to remain seated. 1 expl.utu'd, tliat 
being of another religion, I could not in any way be 
affected ; but be looked so distressed, that 1 stood nj). 
irow'cverf’ the goddess settled the matter by sa\ing 
that the raja might ait; and si-t be did. 

The tanin-tams now recommenced, aitd tlie kapoo- 
rable began dancing, after tlio Tl^ti^e manner, moving 
in a circle, with sidelong strides, advancing bis hands, 
with an undulating snakc-like motion of the aim. 
When a quicker Inno was played, he suited himself 
‘ to the measure, exeenting a figure not nnlilv»* the 
^ one, two, three, and a Ifop ’ oP dancing school-days. 
In the height of his antics, the goddess, Jto my sur- 
prise and uinuscmcnt^jv called most imjiortunately for 
bcetcl, MiP native substitute C>r tobacco; and as none 
was forthcoming, alluded to that cieaturc-comfort fn 
terms of marked reprobation of tb<' liystanders. At 
last a quid was stuffed into her pr()phet\ Month ; 
anfftifter be had been wAl rubbed dowm good eauM* 
was there for 'that — the dancing went on with as 
gri'at vigour as ever. Occdsion.illy, tlie man would 
stop, jiid looking upw’ards, utter the piculiar Iiis',ing 
souiid previously mentioned; and 1 ob-iorved, that 
bow’cver violently the licad^mifdit be sliakbn from side 
to side, it seemed to have no forward or backward 
motion at all. At one time, an amusing strife arose 
bctw'cen the tarn - tain* beaters and the goddess. 
According to the tlie forma’ wore to walk 

backwards in* a circle, while she constantly advanced 
towards them : now the musicians d*’cl'ircd, that on no 
account could tlieyViirn their backs tov\,afds the rajah. 
Tlie i;odde«>s remonstrated ; and the matter w'as at last 
settled by a smaller circle, at stnic little distance, 
being formed, and by the tam-tam Ivxaters begging 
pardon cacli time they piissoil my cliair of state. 
sat it out for abbut tw'O bcifr'J, in order to see the 
swoon at the conclusion, being determined to foci the 
man’s pubse at the time; but learning that tlie jiropbet 
intended to exliibit his activity s ; long as I remained, 

I took pity on him, and wxmt oil’ to bed, soon after 
which the crowd dispersed. c < 

I sliould have observed, that the kapborable’s whole 
frame was occasionally con> nlsed with a enrioiia quiver- 
ing motion, wdiicli wmuld be difficulti to 

imitate in cold blood. When a kapoorahle dies, it is 
the demon itself wliich scdects the new prophet. Tlie 
natives liave considerable faith in tlie responses, 
altliough I have heard some of them say w'itli a sniih*: 

‘ Sometimes things happen as was foretold.’ As to the 
dancing being involuntary, a good many are sonie- 
■wliat pcoptienl ; yet, w'hcn disaster threatens their own 
families, one and all rush to the deliwable. A long 
and painful discussitm has been going on for some time 
in Ceylon, regarding the appointment of persons to 
manage the lands belonging to these demon- temples. 
Government insists upon having a more or less direct 
influence on lhc.se elections, and the opposing party 
maintains that a Christian government should not have 
any tiling to do with such matters at ull. 


THE WIFE’S REPLY. 

* Tiiou askest me what o^rJngs bright 
From climes beyond jfuc se.a, 

Thftii inaybt collect with loving prido, 

To^avish upon me? 

1 seek not costly gems to grace 
]My bruw : thoii say’st *tis fair — 

And i^it be, why, love, should I 
Thy ghy^cc with jewels shai’C ? 

Why spcakcst thou of Orient pearls 
'I’o lay upon my breast? jr 
I have a ti otisurc dearflr far, A <* 

And fitter there to rest : 

Tliy chihl and mine my bosom claims, 

Thereon repose to ‘^eck, 

And all the jjL.arls lhi‘ ocean Iiidos 
Ate worthlcMS near his phci’k. 

And wlicn upon his face 1 ga/.e, 

* Wi 111 * rapture thc:-*‘ 1 see 

Wh.it pearls%r diamond*, could not yield - 
A JiLene.'-s, Io\c, of thee. 

Spe.ilv tijen nf> more of things like tlicse ; 

\\ lien thou eom'st home again, 

'11h ]oy of seeing thee will make 
All other licasures \ain. 

Put it tlion woiildst Ih it Jo\ ineicase, 

J ’ll gl idly t(‘ll tin (‘ how 
Bimg, biikg me bach thy lieart agi n 
As much iHN own as n )w ! 

ill in Puck. 

(■UI.MS11V. 

t _ _____ 

THE Dliusr WOMJX. 

Whilst the ma.ster of the Inrist' i*. .'slt'cp, tlie wife and 
(lingliter wash up tlie einiktii^ ntinsil. and ]'nL t > 10*^0 by 
till evniing; the ihildicn g) foitli on a. n ions iir.mds of 
.nmismin 111 , else fall asleep imih'r the shnle of tlie nearest 
In e. The wil^ Jias minor diilu^ to attend to in the 
\jllage; so she Umvcs us alone with the eldest daegli^m, 
who Is a bnxom lass of hetween sixteen and se\entoin, itnl 
wlio, sitting down near iis, cnteiji into eomeisation vdthoat 
the le.ist le^traint or atlietation. This fact alone pioves 
that the ^Druses are not tliat jealous ])eople they aie 
sometniR > lejinsditid t(» be, mm .no their women such 
sl.ues to the pr(?uiilmg iMoliaimiicdan custom in S^iia of 
excluding their .sex from the companionship of men: this 
rigid law' has only ( Ih et in the iiitci couvsi' of the ])niMs 
A'ith ea'^h other, or with the Turks; and +his fact al‘?o 
proves that tiiey have greater eontidence in the good faith 
and liVmour of Christuns ami sti angers than they cun place 
upon their own fratenely. If v.e may judge by tlie sample 
lictovc u.s, the I)ru"'e woii cn arc not om‘ whit ln'liind their 
sisters iu more ci\iliscd countr'es :is far as rogard.s natural | 
.sliaipii(‘>s of iiitol)(5:’t, and even wit ; they possess, beyond 
a doubt, the rough unpoliYcd m.itter, wliich, wlioh worked 
up, would consLitiito what is styled eleganeo and manners 
—a perfect illustration of the aptitude of that ancient 
pro\'"rb which sa\s, that the roughest surface often coii*. 
tains williiii it the greatest mineral w’calth. Somehow or 
other, the Dni'^es, in common with all classes inl^al^n^ 
^Syria, are horn witli a natural tmideiicy to politencsS ail'd 
etiqiietti. This is more particularly the case with’ 'the’ 
women; the wildest mountain-girl possesses a rchneihaut 
4 of manners, an elegance of deportment, and a delicacy of 
sjieoch, which one might seek for in vain amongst a similar 
class ill England and Franco. That heavy awkward gesture 
and spc( 4 '*li, .so familiar to clodhoppers, and which so 
immediately stamps the creature with the ela.ss he belongs 
, to. Is never to he met with in the East. — Chasseaud's 
Druses of the Lebanon. 
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1 1 ^ ^ ^ doflpatcljod oil loroig^n sofmco, nii'l every young offleor 

j| \V A R - S I’ A P K L K S. -^vho has received his orders, must liavo paced this 

It is one of the saddest tliiiu^s about war— about this platform wliere 1 am now paeini; in sucli leisurely 
I our present war — that we gr 'dually beeoipe used to it f la/ine^s. wMiting for the train, with no onS to part 
at leaijt we middle elapses, whom R has not as vet from, no one to leave heWnd. A certain painful sense 

touclied bo nearly as tlio uppir and low er rank**. Tlie of wrong seizes me; something like wlni* I feel in 

firbt horror, the tiist triiimi)h, having voin off, we r. ailing with (juief, terrorless curiosity the lists of 
I une 'iisciously go back to our did}" life, wliieli ^igs on j killed and wounded ; soiiietbing like what I felt onee 
I just the sanie; and ‘ New's from llie ('ninea' becomes m w'alkiiig throngli the streets and seeing every third 
M a kind of indefniiU* diurnal intere''t, stron »•, indeed, I p'rsorim mourning. Aly bright warm wdntor colours 

' ])ijt Ya”U(' and unreal. We •shudder, glo\, or v of p ' M*oni(*(l unnatur d .ind^unkimf. 

ij )M r It ; Imt in a lieroie, po dieal, pieturesipie way, as | ‘ 13 aggago*for the Crmiea,’ reiterates my friend the 

il Acn a tale IhiL ij> tohl , we lind i! hltrd to r eeue as * porter, ‘'In ing it along without • bit of RcntimQit. 
i 11 ikul realitj. In tact, tlu wai aitogetlu r beems | |ft is an o'Heer’s ti unk— bis name is painted thereon 
like a gre.it hre, but bo far dist.inl llial we ( ail hardly in Ihobo glittering white lettcis ^vhich trunk-makers 
form :m idea ot the eoiillagration, unle‘'S by soifie faint stem so greatly to alFect. And that large c.anvas- 
smoke on the horizon, or a fragment of eharred wood roll ib probably his bedding,* Poor fellow*! how' ri/^ny 
' ea‘'t for miles, startling ii^ with a Msihle sign of how* a he.avy worn-out slerp he may h.ave *npon it; or it 


gre.it is the far-off Imrniim. 


m.iy be.'ir Iiim in months tif weary languishing ; or Ik 


This fancy, and these uio: ilisings, came into my m ly die upon it. Rut fliat is taking a mola*^'holy 
mind the other day while patitig yie Wateiloo view* of thm^^, whitli, borne folk say, is rather my 
terininub. Therefore, jotting down a few ohserv.itioiis pec'uli.iiitj . • 


m.ide that day, it strikes me as not unfitting to call j 
th< 111 by the above title — War-sjiarklea. I 

llie ereat war-liio had* been hurniiig down dmiK , | 


And here fome a set of fellow wlio are evidently 
bent o»i bornething quite tlu^ contrary. Surely some 
ot' tlu 111 lo.stlid #je m the ^^-phu'C, when I was 


^ Alnn, Hahikl.ua, Ink rmann, hegari to be tfllkcd of inedit.ifacdy smiling over the ponctrativAi poUceman’s 
'l eilmly as histone il names, not hrigenj^l o\cr with a reiiurk : ‘ Seeoiid class,] ’spose ? ' | I^ow* they tumble 
' thiobbing awe. (lool lle.i/eii! sli.all any of us now out on tbe plitform by twos and throes, in a vain 
I li^iiig o\er forget that September d i} when we firs^ attemiit at ordcT, ( euinter.icted strongly by their very 
I leid the Tuups' account of the luttle of the Aluia? — jolly blate^of inino* and body toa, to judge by the 

I (hat September moonlight night, when in Rondoii half-tipsy ch.it. 

.streets and in country townis, and in the deep sifence * ‘'J’i.ere tlu*y go— on» after the ©tlier, like sheep,* 
of country villages, people gathered together and oh«ervi s Porter No. 1 b.ircastieally to Porter No. 2. 
asked one another * the last new's,' .and thought with .‘I One is tempted to add, ‘for tlie bJliugliter,* since 
trembling awe what sort of strange, .new, impossible- these are ev idcntly reeruits going down to Southamp- 
to-be-re.alised scene the moon ^'as illuminating on the ton to he drilled into something like eijuibilitj', .and then ^ 
heights of Almn ? shipped off to spppl^ tlu» c\igvnei(‘s of our army in the 

Put now” all this excitement Icid faded aw-iy ; Crimea. Some of them liaie a lowering, desper.ado look 
people went about their own husinebs, rubhed to and — the ofl-scoiiring of respectabilip’, winch is alwrays ' 
fro on railw’ay lines: what a rushing tliere was on this drafted into ‘ oiir^iiilitary defeiiees and oftentimes, to | 
very line on whieli I W'as taking a bhort, harinless, ^thc gnat surprise of Mr Respectability, becomes not so i 
I Inggngeless journey, entailing no bustle, no tfoiible, liiid a defence after all. Otliers are mere lads — more fit | 
and no good-byes ! Most favour.ible circumstances lor to play at soldiers on a village-green, than to be targets i 

I I making those studies from the life, of Avhich a raihv.ay >for Cossack hnllels A few* decent young men are j 
I terminus is a first-rate .academy ! Being early, the among tlicm, but by f.ir the greater portion belong to 

platform was rather empty of humanities, so 1 amused the awkward squad. Truly, if out of these shambling ^ 
myself with looking at some luggage scattereS .^bout, clod-pates is to bo evolved a section of our British army ^ 
•ind inventing imaginary owners for it. One rather — that glory of the world — one cannot but regard with j 
anom.alous heap particularly attracted me. Ihadcvenigrc.it admiration and amazement the power of the 
the curiosity to inquire what it w'as. drill-sergeant. 

‘ Baggage for the Crimea,’ quoth the porter. But on they stumble — to the sound of their own 

I start, remembering that this lino is tlic direct tunedess and muzzy ‘ hurrah and the waving of a 
highway to the East, and that probably every regiment heterogeneous mass of indefinite head- coverings, to each 


j 
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of which is appended the ominous buwjh of ribbons, 
that must have* flaunted so cruelly in^ the eyes ot 
mothers or sweethearts npt many days since ; for rarely 
is scapegrace so hopcloss, ^or reprobate fallen so low', 
but that there is some woman to love, or at least^to 
pity him. So even these half-drunken youftg boors 
acquire a certain interest in my hyes, thinking of the 
‘old folk at home.’ 

Well, they are all packed— penned, I may say— in 
some not f.ir -distant carnage, to judge by the hammering 
of feet, and mingling/pf most sweet voices in that feebly 
uproarious cheer. But it dies out, and somebody starts 
a now idea — namely, a song ; the rest snatcli it up, and 
bellow it out in tlie same disconnected fiisliion, every 
one ingeniously choosing his own time, tune, and words. 
Now and then I catch a note or two, and find the 
dreary noise is meant for an English version of ‘ Auld 
lang sync.* 

‘Jolly enough they are,’ observed occupant second of 
our carriage, a comfortable fv’nier, to occupant third, 
just leaping in. ‘ Recruits, sure cnouglnl ’ 

* Uni 1 * Hiums occupant third, with a slightly 
scornful air, elVhcr meant for the said recruits or 
the civilian opposite; for he liimself undoubtedly is 
of the regular army — a well- trained, well-looking 
non-commissioned officer. 

‘Queer set of chaps, 'them,* -pursues the farmer, 
evidently desiring, though with a vague, awe, to he 
conversational. ^ 

‘ Uni 1’ repeats the 'soUlidV, ‘ Took a lot of ’em down 
to Southampton myself last week.* He speaks in t ic 
tone with which our agricultural friend might speak 
of a drove of his bullocks ; and then drawing Ida cloak 
roiftid him, relapses into Cigriified silence. AVas he, ever 
a recruit, I wohder ? 

But now the bell rings, aud our train stirs a little ; 
in a ^inute, we shall he off. 1 hear a sudden lull in 
the song — a total silence — and then a >vcak, veiy 
weak, and uncertain ‘Hurrah !* 

Wc ore moving. It is probably, nay of a certainty, 
the last look that some of us traAcllcrs ivill ever take 
of great old London, witll its busy bright terminus, its 
murky, mnltitTidino ur J 'd)yrintli of ♦ trccts, whieh we 
behold in a Curious, still yet ever-varying, iianorama 
moving ‘below us we fly on past Vauxhall. 

I wonder whcthei any one of those fellows — their ehcer 
having died lingeringly, they are tolerably quiet now — 
has put out his head out of the wiv^dow, and thought - 
as the dullest and wickedest young scamp must think 
at times — of some little pleasant fragment of the past? 
Has any one iiily^jpeculatcd ih his rude way about the 
chance of ‘never coming back no more ?’ 

Doubtless, no ! For we all are apt to see only at our 
neighbour’s shoulder the fate -vliicli stands invisibly 
behind our own ; and it is un.y rare minds, under 
rare circumstances, that are haqntcd by tlic 'thcii^ 
strongly impressed dread which is, in fact, the unrecog- 
nised truth of all life. Wc forget that every minute 
iji a ‘ no more.' * 

‘ Have an orange, miss ? Real nice I Do now.’ 

No, my benevolent farmer - neighbour ; no, tliank^ 
you. You were little aware on w hat a thread of fine- 
drawn sentiment and philosophy >ou were breaking — 
as little aware, my honest friend, that your qiiiety 
fellow-passenger, whom’ you evidently took for some 
respectable person, probably a dress-maker, going to sec 
her friends in tlie country, would ev'er put you dowm 
in an article. Ybi^ arc not particularly interesting ; I 
have travelled with the like of you by dozens. I know 
your plump, well-outlined apple-likc profile perfectly 
— a Uiproughly honest English profile — rosy and good- 
humChred in youth, gradually descending to the rubi- 
cund and jolly in old age. I have no doubt that your 
hame is John Smith, or Thomas Brown, or some other 
thoroughly English name; that your antecedents, 


Smith or Brown, have been grown for generations at 
and about the country town whither you kindly 
asK if I am going? I admi(,your own personality as 
having unquestionably beenf^i’or the last ten years the 
beau, par ^jcccllence, of all the shop-keeping beauty 
in the said town, until you shocked its feelings by 
bringing home, from some rival town, or perhaps 
from London even, a Mrs Smith or Mrs llrown ; after 
wliich you fiftibsided into the sage proprieties of middle 
age. Yettyou conscious that you are a very good- 
looking fellow still — agreeable too — and that I cannot 
but feel lionourcd by your polite and benevolent atten- 
tions in the matter of thq orange; and the query as 
to my destination. Certainly, m'y friend, you mean 
weil, and I am ryitiirally open to kindness. But, I 
repeat, you are not interesting. I have no great wish 
for your conversation ; I prefer watching our opposite 
j fellow-traveller, the soldier in the next compartment. 

Is he conning over that great sad mystery — ‘no 
more?’ Is he bound fcfl'thc Crimea, I wonder? Has 
he any friends left behind in tow'ii, that he presses his 
mou<?tached pliysiognorny so close to the window, and 
rubs the pane clear from mist, and gazes back, with 
a gaze very sad and serious for a handsome_ young 
rcd-coat, upon tliat huge, fog-overhung London, whose 
intersected lines of lights are becoming fainter, 
dwindling into lamps here and there, with black 
hazy patches between, brick-fields, and commons, 
and hedged-meadows, as we sweej) on into the regular 
country. 

That curious earnest look interests me, even in a 
soldier. Some minutes after, he accepts from my 
quondam friend the revision of Punchy and removes 
close under the carriage-lamp to investigate it — quito 
in his line, for the sketcJi is that admirable one of the 
Crimean navvy, digging Lord Raglan out of the mud, 
with the motto, ‘ Sp.ulcs aro trumph ! ’ — I take the 
favourable opportunity of investigating him. 

Certainly there is a great deal of downright beauty 
sown broad-i/.vt about the world. That liead would 
make a first-rate study. Of the aquiline type, brown- 
skinned, dark eyed, with a capacious brow and a 
well-cut mouth and chin — delicate, yet extremely 
characteriotic, close, anil firth. The sort of head which 
convincld you that in whatever station its owner 
was born, his present one was a step or two above it, 
since he was of that quality which was sure to rise. 
Now I understand the reason of the stripes on his 
deeve, and his being intrusted to ‘take a lot o’ them 
to Sop^thampton.* I have no doubt, young as ho 
was— certainly under thirty — that fellow could have 
commanded a regiment, and himself likewise. 

He smiles in a grave patronising way over Punches 
jocularities on his profession, and returns the paper. 

‘ Sharp doings out there,’ r«nnarks its owner. 

‘Rather!* witL a twist of the moustache, indicating 
sublime indifference c^hcr to the subject or to the 
ignorant interlocutor. 

‘ Going to the Crimea ? * 

Our regiment ’s ordered out in the spring.* 

So my little fabric of sentiment falls to tho ground; 
that thoughtful look was not a good-byo. 

‘ Ever been on foreign service ? 

‘ Eleven years.* 

‘Where?* 

‘ Malta — Canada — West Indies— Calcutta.* 

lie runs over the names as carelessly as an omnibus- 
c.ad ejq^’ulates : ‘ Bank — Ox*d St — Totten* Co’t-road.* 
Tho civilian draws back awed, and the next question is 
put with a certain wondering- deference. 

* Been long returned ? * 

‘ Nine weeks.* 

And our military friend, pulling his foraging-cap 
over his brow, throws himself back in his corner, with 
a plainly apparent' air of ‘ Wlmt-do-you-know-about- 
the8^-Bo^t-of things?* But the other meekly and 
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reverentially persisting in his civilities, he at last painted ccartai ily without ruining the company — ‘aw, 

condescends to shew that even a son of Mars approves deuced uncopd brtable T * * 

of oranges, and to respond briefly to a Ibw remarks 5n He speaks Jvith that drawl which, I have heard, ie 


ot oranges, and to respoigd bne 
the war in the Crimea. ^ 

* Will it last, do you think ? ’ 


He speaks Jnrith that drawl which, I have heard, is 
‘ toil* in the ^st circles, at lhaet in a segment of them j 
and nianifcsis a gr^d deal of indifference to the letter 


‘ Maybe ; but most likely the best of it will be over r. * He i^ small, has a young face, weak in outline, 


by the time wo get there.’ 


light complexion, ttqd light hair. He might pass 


‘ flow do you feel about going out ? * — in a sliglit for an Eton lad liome for the holidays, only ho wears 
lic?itation, as if the worthy questioner haA an uncom- :i magnificent ring, and keeps perpetually stroking 
fortable coqsclousness of how he shouki feeb under the his upper lip, as if to assure himself that no accident 
circumstances. has happened to the indefinite hirsute appendage there. 

‘ Me ! Sliouldn’t mind if it were to-morrow.* And Finally, discovering that he is jpeked in, and must 
with a little s^jprt->jJpo entirely indifferent to be even perforce make acquaintance with a second-class car- 
contemptuous— he settles himself once more, « lutting nage, lie tries to settle himself, noisily enough — 
his eyes, and turning away from the lamplight, which throwing his cloak about, and talking very loud to us 
sparkles merrily on his trim regimentals, and makes in general. We are silent; but the soldier, under 
quite starry the metal ornament on his belt, the cover of his handsome moustache, indulges in an 
‘bursting ball.’ As the head In*s back, the face as amused smile; and a little new's-boy, who has crept 
quiet as that of a child in the cradle, 1 cannot help into the carriage with his bundle, eyes with considerable 
watching it, and speculating dfi the life of its owner — liii^ respect the pompous boy-man opposite. % 


w'ild wandering life ‘from Indus to tfec pole,’ and what 
his coming liome was like after those eleven years — 


whether he had any home to come to— any mother to intelligence. Could I get a 2'imes at ■ 


trace in those set, bronzed features, her lad who must 
have been a mere stripling when he went away. lie 


‘ Yc^, sir.* 

‘ Wliat have you here ? 


was then a recruit, as raw, perhaps, ns some of those taking and gl.'incing over and crumpling more than 


in the carriage hard by, one paper, wdiich, however, he returns without paying 

Looking at the firm, grave head, and truly gentle- for. ‘I always prefer f he Tims. Any news from East 
man-like bearing of this young man, who must have to-night ? ’ generally addressed to everybody, 
begun life in the ranks, I fell into a rcrcrie concerning ‘ Can’t say — rather fiincy not.* gruffly answers the 
the influence of character on circumstances — circum- sergeant, who sits direct" opposite to him, tod on 


stances on character — and wlierc was the just division whom his eye travels. 


of results attributable to both. ‘ A man ’s a pian for 
a’ that I ’ — undeniable fact. Hut, then, ‘ Every man is 


as Cod made him.’ How fur he himself, of his own of yours?* then a monosyllabic reply. 


freewill, can remodel or degrade the original article. 


is a problem that, I suspect, never will bo decided on foreign service?’ 


this side of the great solution — as we hope — of ail life’s 
mysteries. 


‘No,* gruffer than ever. 
‘Of course not; I forgot. 


It's the — th ancl the 


lies apparently in his own hands, and he ia* exactly 
what he chooses to be. 

A pause at a station, and our serg?ant— 1 believe 
he is such, though I cannot vouch for it, being quite 


The soldier answered witli a military sAlute, and due 
militaiy respect : ‘indeed, sir.’ v * 

‘Yes,* said* the boy-offiecr, condescendingly leaning 
over to converse Mith the non- commissioned. ‘I 


unlearned in military lore — opens his eyes, lie has received I’iy orders* yesterday. I’m going homo for 
not been asleep ; for I have noticed him do s.amc lo-night, and to-morrow I sail, (^uick work, as Lord 


several times, and look with a lazy yet earnest staje up 


saiil to me at the Horse Guards this morning. 


to the carriage-roof. Query, where were his thoughts Hut the army must bt •supplied; the case is urgent, 
roaming? — to Malta, or Canada, or C^ileutta, or the }oukiiow; w^ are very miicli wanted out there.* 

West Indies? Sweeping over the eleven years abroad, ‘Ay, sir,’ ^Mth a most creditable gravity, 

or converging into that small point^the nine weeks ‘By the by,’ evidently desirous of a talk, to shew 

he has been at home ? Anyliaw, he must have enough how^ ihoroiiglily ‘ up ’ he was in professioual matters, 
materials for meditation, ITeiiVcn knows! and I trust, ^‘how man^' do you tliir^ tliey are recruiting per day 
judging by the air of goodness, stead lastness, and even at the Horse Otianfs r One thousand ! Incredible I as 

woman-liko sweetness when he smiles, that he need not I said lo l..oril C , when we were driving to-day to 

be in any great dread of Heaven’s knowing: at least, let the^ army-ayent’s : th(' thing is ^impossible, I doi^*t 
us hope not. Let us hope that, serious, even sad, as he bcliev^e it.’ 

was looking just now, within these nine weeks there ‘Nor I, sir,’ with a quiet smile; ‘and I’m a rccruit- 

has been an old mother’s hand on his brown curls, *^iiig-offlccr myself, stationed at * (a town not far 

inflicting no conscience-sting, lest she should find out otT). 

how much wdekeder was the man that came Lomc^, ‘Curious! YVt I’ve never seen you about my father’s 
than her lad that went away. place; but you may have seen me — doubtless you have 


ow much w'ickeder was the man that came Lomc^, ‘Curious! YVt I’ve never seen you about my father’s 
lan her lad that went away. place; but you may have seen me — doubtless you have 

‘Aw — what carriage is this ? I *ve lost my carriage seen me — imd I’ve often gone about in recruiting- 


— aw * • parties, with my gun on my shoulder, and my dogs. 

And pushed in by the guard, for the train is moving, pretending to be out shooting-^ ha I ha I I like 
enters a stray from elsewhere, a very newly-fledged recruiting very much myself; it’s capital fun. These 
youngling — of the upper classes, decidedly, as lie takes poachers and the like, how many of them do you beat 


care immediately to inform us. 


up in a week ? But a thousand a day ! Aw, I assured 


* Aw — is this a second-class carriage ? I never was Lord C , from my own experience, that the thing 

in a second-class carriage before. Aw ’—scanning with was impossible.* 


I Ids eye-glass the two compartments, and turning up 
his nose at the bare seats, which might be newly 


‘I think so too, sir.* 

A lull, in which the lad — what a mere lad he was ! — 


‘Aw — got a TimeSy lad? No! Must have a 
Times —very important that I should have tlie latest 


Aw — deuced provoking,* 


‘ Oh, I pec — what regiment ?* 

A glance, indicating strongly ‘What business is that 


-th; not a bad regiment citMer. Going on 


At present, it is sufficient to read, aft I gladly do — th that art? OiJjred to the Crimea. I *m ’ofl^* myself 
in the countenance of this man, only a step above there to-morrow night.’ * I 

the grade of a common eoldier, confirmation of my This annihilating information was given with hands | 
favourite truth — that, granted certain conditions, in pockets and chin in ai?, in an assumption of i 
which few are altogether deficient in, a man’s career iiidifferenee. § 
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held out a suuff-bok graciously, * Takcp pinch and 
began once moi% in loquacious excitement. 

‘Your regiment got the new clothinp yet? Mine 
has not ; we shan’t get it*U:i spring ; vc^^inconven^c‘nt. 
Now* — again leaning *enjoAv on k\^ee, in ardent and 
earnest consultation — ‘ hat do you think ab^ut cr^ss- 
belts and waist-belts ? As T said^at the Horse Guards, 
I myself am all in favour of the cross-belt. It looks far 
the bc|t.’ 

‘It docs, sir; but then you see’ — and the other 
began to exi)lain a few facts on the part of tlic common 
soldier and liis accoi^trcments, which 1 was not learned 
enough thorouglily to comprehend ; but I could not 
help admiring the intelligent, respectful way in wlik-h 
he brought his practical information to bear on the 
voluble ignorance of his superior— the sound, sensible 
argument of ‘ tto I ’vc heard, sir, from them that 
wears it;* the quiet patience of ‘You see, sir, it’s us 
soldiers who know — these sort of things don’t reach 
to head-quarters.’ « 

But these sort of things ^wcrc almost wholl}’^ tlic 
letter of military etiquette; the crosif-belt question 
seemed oPfar more importance to tlic jmenili* warrior 
than any other, witli one momentous exeeption. - 

‘There a point, liowo\cr, in whicli 1 quite agree 
w'ith those at head-quarters, and am very glad it has 
been settled before 1 received my orders — tlie question 
of beards. They ought U> he allowed — don’t >ou think 
so ? Shaving is such a monstrous inconvenience.* 

‘Yes, sir,’ in a rather smothered, but still duly 
respectful voice, as tfte iccn;iiting-ollicer put his liand 
over his own handsome iiioutli so w'cll garnished, k id 
abstained from e\eii a look winch might hint how very 
little inconveiiicnec any anti-beard regulations would 
apparently have caused *vO the oilicer opposite. Not 
80 the civiliiAi beside me; who, at first impressed 
into attention by »Iolui Bill’s instinctive respect for 
the first-class passengers of liie, liad afterwards, with 
Johrf Bull’s equally instinctive penetration of shams, 
listened, broadly grinning, and at this last speech 
broke out in a regular explosion. 

Luckily, it was liarmlesa. We had reached a station, 
and our youthful friend, «ouce more eagerly impressing 
upon us that he li gd never been ^^^i a second -cbiss 
carriage befoi'e, made a pn'cipitate exit from ours. 

‘ IIc-»-he — ho! wonder how iiiucli a year it costs 
A/’m in shaving-seP p ! I’retty fellow he is to fight 
the Russians ! Is tliat the stuff your ofiicers are m.ide 
of, my friend ? ’ The recriiitin^^^sergeant^ wlio liad 
been indulging in a few quiet smiles, now' resumed 
an air of regimental dignity. 

‘ Many a good ^flicer has \ ?en made out of w'orse* 
He ’ll improve ; he is but a lad.’ 

‘Ho seems ijicriy enough at the prospect of going to 
get shot in the Crimen,’ I could not helj) observing. 

‘ It will be a rather dillerent tlm g for his mother, if lie 
lias one, when he gets home to-night.’ 

My friend the farmer looked ratlicii- surprised tha8 
his friend the supposed dress-maker should make any 
remark at all. He ceased his loud lauglitqr ; possibly he 
himself had a little *lad at home w'hoift he w'ould rather 
have beating a baby-drum, or see strut about petticoated 
Bliouldering a sliam-musket, than be sending otf to-night* 
to the Crimea. He listened very patiently while I gave 
him, wornan-liko, a piece of my mind — tlie other sidc^ 
of the subicct, which touches nearest the women and 
mothers at home. For empty as the lad was, now 
he was gone, and his prattle had ceased, my mind 
involuntarily drew a vivid picture of the home waiting 
him to-night for the last night. His father’s place, 
soon to be swept away from him, wdth all its luxuries — 
its dogs and horses, and preserves and game-keepers — 
its hunting and fishing and driving — perhaps, too, the 
slight adjunct of ‘ the old governor,’ w'ho had paid scores 
of lieedless bills, ‘ like a trump ; ’ and of ‘ mamma, who 
is always fidgeting after a fellow so ! ’ All gone— this , 


gay country-squire life, full of tangible sensuous enjoy- 
ments— the only life the lad had probably ever knowm, 
of wished to know— and in stead, hardship, weari- 
ness, disease, and pain ; de|fli threatening on all sides 
— in theifl^ht, jn the camp, in the trenches, in the 
dreary desolation of Scutari ; every possible form of 
human misery by which man’s physical and moral 
strength is tried. And what strength can this poor 
lad bring tc^meet them ? — Nothing ! 

‘ Ma’anif’ sai^ my fellow-passenger seriously, appa- 
rently rather shaken in his dress-maker theory, and 
a good deal surprised that a woman unsusceptible to 
l)olitc attentionsf should enter int(^any jlceper subject, 
or, indeed, converse at all — ‘ ma’am, these things are 
very true, and very unfortunate ; but how can we mend 
’em ? Should you like to go out after the fashion of 
Miss Nightingale ? ’ 

‘1 think Miss Nightingale is likely to do more 
for our poor soldiers than all the Privy-council put 
^together.’ 

* But ’tisn\ a ^^oinan’s business.’ 

‘Anything is a woman’s business wliieh she feels 
herself impelled to do, and w'hieh, without losing her 
self-respect, she feels capable of doing.* 

‘Bo you feel yourself capable of doing as Miss 
Nightingale? AVould you like to be a nurse at 
Scutari ?’ 

A second lime T eluded tliis ar^ununlum ad feminnm. 
‘There are probably very few women wdio would 
choose such a, life, still fewer who arc capable of 
lulfilling it; but when the two are combined, I sec 
no reason on earth why any woman, high and hjw, 
should not undertake ll»e duly, and be reverenced for 
doing iL’ 

‘Certainly, ma’an), certainly,’ pulling up liis coat- 
collar, aiul (‘omposing liim‘«elf to si snooze. I liad 
w'asted my warmth on too lliiek-skinned an animal, 
John Bull leels chiefly through his dsiiiy newspapers. 
My agrarian fricmd, within a dozen miles of a snug tea 

and ISlrs Johit J» , had nut a very keen sensibility 

for eitlier suflernig or InTuism. 

I’or the ri'cruiting-otficcr, vlio, in tlie next compart- 
ment, liad probidily caiiglit our conversation very 
fragmontanly — he only now 'and then looked round on 
us ci>ilians out of the corners of Ids eyes, in a kind 
of mildly superior air. ‘^ly good people, you are 
talking of tll^^gs you know nothing at all about.’ 

We do not ! lleaven help us ! That is and has been 
the great misery of this war, that w'e at home — at least 
two- ti^ rds of us — do know nothing at all about it. 
We cannot take it in ; and because w'c cannot, wo are 
almSst pow'crlcss against its miseries. What can I 
know? I, a comfortable Eiiglisliw'oman, travelling 
thus ill pedce and pleasure ; or you, jolly Englisliman, 
going cosily home to smoke your pipe over the fire, 
and tell your wife of this little railway incident, 
adding, perhaps, as youWlded but now (with a glance 
at my black frock, as if there to read the secret of my 
interest in Scutari), ‘ Hatlier bad for folk who have rela- 
tii ts out there.’ (iood Heaven 1 my honest friend, what 
can we know of even those things that have reached 
us within the last two hours? Carl we follow those 
wretched boy-recruits, who will have weeks on weeks 
of incessant toil and torment to be made into decent 
soldiers, and tlicn shipped olf like cattle, to be hunted 
dow'n by Cossack lancers, or die in herds by the road- 
side, and in the trenches, and among tlie Crimean 
snows ? Can w'o picture the future of that young lad 
we lafiglicd at, or how his mother or sister, or some 
fond fool that cares for him — simpleton as he is — will 
sit at home these many months to come, and picture 
it too ? Or, that fine handsome fellow, who lounges 
opposite unaer the lamplight, who is ordered out next 
spring, and Ivho, with that quiet brave indifference, 
‘wouldn’t mind if it was to-morrow,’ is evidently 
ready at all risks, and under all circumstances, to do 
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his duty, and to call the liighest heroism simple *dfity* 
— nothing more? Now, can you and I, tny cheery stay- 
at-home friend, imagine him lying in the ^old> with his 
btalwart limbs shot off, his bold brown face stark 
and white ; or huddled unAr a flapping tent^ with the 
fallow beating in on his helplessness ; or •languishing 
weeks and months on an hospital-bed, and rising only 
— if he ever does rise— an invalid for life ? 

No, my good friend, we cannot realise yicsc things ; 
Avc can only, when needed, put our hand in gur pocket, 
.as I daresay you would to the utmost of your honest 
capability, and try to abate any suffering we know. 
Above all, to help, on, eacli by his .atom of jiower — 
making in thf aggiVgate tnat powei^ wliich rules the 
universe, Love — that time when the ‘nation^ aiiall not 
make war any more.* 

So good-bye, my jolly agriculturist; may you give 
3^our ploughmen w'agcs enough to keep body and soul 
together, so that tliey need not take to poaclung first, 
.and to the .ale-house and “^ting’ afterwards. And 
good-bye, my steady recruiting-oflicer ; Mould tliJit, Uif 
your sake, our army were so iiobl^ cl enioc ratio, that 
every private had it in his own power to beeome a 
general: your good, liaiids(jnie fare w'ill often stop me 
in future Pliilippics against soldiers. 

Good-bye, for I descend at this little countr} falUion, 
and am read}'^ to vanish into tlu' d..rk; and e:e the 
train glides off, like a long, binuoiis black serpent, 
W'itli three e^es in its tail, I liear the little iiewh-boy 
running fioin carri.igc to earri.ige, wdth liis fin of 
papers extended, shouting out in hi* h?nnll voi(*e: 

‘ To-day’s Jlcrahl — second ‘dition ! Last new 3 o' the 
war ! ’ 

The w ar — tlic war ! And I am dri> ing dowm'pc'ieoful 
country lanes, between feathery, wliitc-foli.iged tri'os, 
and deep silent biiow-drifts, shone on by moonlight 
and stars ! 


AN AFTERNOON AMONG THE TENANTS 
Oi' TIIK DKEl*. * 

IN TW'O PAllTS. — r.VIlT I. 

0 For hai c. 

As wtU as pailh, mhos l<)S(•^, netiles, melons 
Mushiooms pinks Uoa^cis, and mnnj inil’#ons 
Of othd pl.iiits, moic* i irp, inoie ih in tluhO, 

As very fishes Inirif? in the seas — Jlu vs. 

A MOTiNiNct of heat and bustle —of transit on foot or 
in carri.igcs, over dufaty roads, and tlirough crowded 
streets — of pressure of business, and }H'rplexity of 
tliought — had left me over wearied, and in iio^iood to 
care for sight-seeing; but in London there is r© rest 1 
for the casual visitor, whatever there may be for tlie 
resident. There are things to be seen and lieard, 
which it w’ould be an infringement of all the law's of 
custom and etiquette — a coiitradK’tioii of all the 
opinions w'hich your f^icn(lf■#ha^o formed of you — to 
return into the country ithout liaving lieard aiidi 
seen; and, therefore, although the poor overwearied 
frame may utterly rebel against any more work, and 
the overwearied mind plead hard to he allow'cd quietly 
to rest from excitement, there is no appeal — go you 
must to see one or other of tiie sights whiili aw'aitj’ou# 
Such was my fate but lately; .and submissive to 
the plan I had sketched for myself before entering 
on a short London campaign, one afternoon I set outf 
Now', whether it was that I slept, and dreamed; or that 
imagination played tricks with me, and placed me 
where, when I have wiitched the crested w ifros break 
into myriads of sparkling drops over the rocks on my 
own beautiful sea-sliore, I have often longed to be— I 
mean amidst the w'onders at the bottom of the sea ; or 
whether what I saw w'as real, I will leave my readers 
to decide; but, whatever it w^as, ‘it w.a 9 a vision of 
delight’ I witnessed on that afternoon, and one that 
will not speedily be effaced from my memory. 


I found mylelf in a crystal saloon, ornamented with 
flowers of tiJ richest dye. There were lovely white 
many-pctoledllossoms, like those of the night-blowing 
cerqus, growiflg, as it .were, .out of the solid rocks; 
there were ?ich scarlet and pink, and purple and 
gr^en anemones, /nd brilli.ant coloured mesembryan- 
theinumS— their petals all thrown open as we see them 
in our earthly flowerbeds, when the rays of the sun 
have wooed and won them, and they spread out their 
beauties to greet his -cherishing beams; thc/e w'erc 
orange-coloured, and ivbite, and crimson carnations ; 
and ocautiful blossoms of other kinds, green and violet . 
tinted, and rose, and white, and scarlet, exquisitely 
lovely ; but, marvellous to relate, these g'lowing 
blossoms were not, ns the flow'crs of earth, motiofihss 
until stirred by the influences of surrounding zephyrs, 
or bent dow'n hy the weiglit of some bee or butterfly^ 
tlioy had nil lohtntdjuj nwiion^ and their beautiful 
anthers and petals — or wluit appeared to be such— were 
continually thrown forward or withdrawn, and waving 
about with the most graceful and easy mcAion, uow 
clustering in mazy convolutions, then suddenly drawn 
into their calj'xes, and lost altogether tonight. The 
flo« ers were ah l / They ere not arranged in vases, 
iicitlii r did they grow in the earth, but the pure limpid 
tratpi was their clement, and in it they expanded their 
flexible petals, and moved from place to place at will. 

Mixed with these living blossoms, M'ere long floating 
hranehes of sca-veedS, amidit.which sported numbers 
of living oreatures, of which we must speak indi- 
\idually I uoafter; and surroui^ling these on all sides 
'lu.TO beautiful fish, ofstucry variety of foTm .and 
colouring -some fi^ediug, others falccping, and others 
in lively motion; now darting to the surface of the 
transliieont elenunt, now lu^vering as if suspended in 
mid voters, and tlion again diving to the bottom,* and 
concealing theiTivelves amidst the weeds and rocks, or 
joining some group of fi ihiy companions, and entering 
into a s2)ortive guirnbol with tlinn in tlie bright element 
in v,hieh tliev h .id. 

Entraiued vith delight, I took a seat and gave 
myself up to the study of the beautiful specimens of 
animate nature tliat surrounjled me, all of which were 
made nnnifest by a clear, steady, and pure light, wliich 
pound in tlin^gh every jx.S of the transparent 
duelling, and eulnened the not less traifspar^nt waters 
in vhuli tlj^esc beautiful LTeatur(% moved. It was a 
fai'inc such as ve may fancy grecten the eyes of Queen 
(iuliiare, wlicn, liaiid in hand with her green- whiskered 
brother l^ng Salcll^ slic descended into the deep to pay 
a Msit to his submarine dominions. Rut tlic light of 
• wliich T have spoken was not such ns we should find 
in the dejitlis of the oteaii, for tht^c only the faintest 
glimmer of the sun’s rays can ever penetrate, and the 
exquisite hues which adorn marinc^plarits are not 
derived from Ins beams, but owe their glorious tinting 
to some Jaw of nature with wliieli we .are ns yet 
un.icqiiaiiitcd.^ That I*uis not at the bottom of the soa,* 
w'iis therefore" evident ; and proh.ibly my readers will 
long since liave perceived that I was in the Zoophyte 
lltmse of tli^ /(^logical Gardens, in Regent’s Park ; and 
therefore droiiping all ‘ quaint disguises,’ I will proceed 
to tell a little of w Iiat 1 saw there. 

Those who are familiar with the most interesting 
exhibition of aqiiatic-Iitc, will not object to a few 
dctiiils eonccrniiig the names, habits, &,c., of those 
creatures wliieli tliey have seen and watched; and 
tliose wlio liave never had the very great pleatfuro of 
observing the movements of the denizens of the w'ater 
when in their own clement, cannot fail to be interested 
by an account of this remarkable place, and of some of 
the things it contains, which I will therefore proceed 
to give. 

'fhe Zoophyte House is formed entirely of that thick j 
semi-transparent kind of glass that has of late years 
been used for such purposes, and which prevents the 
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entrance of the unbroken rays of thlj sun. It is 
further shaded from the glare by calicdF rolling-blinds 
at the top. The inside of this house, if Inch is appa- 
rently about from 50 tp 65 feet longr by 40 wide, 
is entirely surrounded, by*tanks made plate-glass ; 
and down the middle of its area is llso a row of th^se 
cases, rather smaller than*those at the sides — l^ie larger 
being about G feet long by 3 »deep, and about 2\ 
feet in width ; the smaller not more than about two- 
thirds 'that size. There are eight of the huge tanks 
fronting you as you enter tho door ; and three on each 
side of the doorway, eacFi end of the house being 
filled by a single darger tank. These end-tanks 
contain but little water, and each has a compartment 
covered with dry sand at the side. In tlicse end 
divisions are turtles of various kinds, and other semi- 
aquatic animals ; and some small specimens of tho 
crocodile tribe, which were at the time I was there 
lying dormant on the sand. The turtles, &c., were 
working their way about between the stones and 
rocks, arfii appearfng very comfortable; hut to them 
I did not pay especial attenti)ii, other objects proving 
more attractive. *' 

The cases on cither side of the door are full of river- 
water. The bottom of the tanks resembles as closely 
as possible the bed of a river : long sedges and water- 
weeds grow luxuriantly in the ooze and mud, with here 
and there a stone, and on their long and pliant leaves 
creep about fresh-water Shell-fisVi, looking as much at 
their ease in the water as ever a snail could be when 
devouring the. best ^oses in your garden — curious 
creatures, with their slug-llffc heads and tails pro- 
truded from their shells, and their singular projeeting 
eyes. In these fresh-water reservoirs sport multitudes 
of river-fish. One case contains carp and tench, 
their full richlj-coloured oodies moving heavily about 
among the weeds; another, affords you a siglit of 
tribes of merry little dace •and gudgeon, and other 
such attractions to boy-fishermen. One v’as swarming 
with elegant little silvery fi.sli, so w lu^e that they 
might be taken for whiting, but that tlieir length did 
not exceed two or three inches ; these I found were 
minnows, unlike any miijnows X liad ever seen, hut I 
was told they came from the river Colne; whilst 
another tank was poi*tted out to nit*, in which were 
hundred^ of *the darker kind, to which I had been 
accustomed, and tl^'se it appeared had been horn and 
educated in the Thames. Both species were exceedingly 
elegant and pretty, and their movements as they 
darted about in the water most graiVjful ; Iht^eolourinq, 
too, of both was beautiful, hut the most beautiful and 
most varied were the Thames fish, « 

Of the long ro^ of cases \vliich occupied tlie side 
opposite tho door, some were the abode of the larger 
zoophytes, and* the rest of niarinc-fish ; whilst the 
whole of the range of smaller ca'v^s in the centre were 
full of various zoophytes, mollt^k.s, cnistacea, 

The marine-cases are fitted *up so as^to be as niuclii 
as possible like tlie parts of the sea* in wliich the 
animals they contain arc chiefly found ; and thus each 
kind is, as nearly na it can be, in its^natfiral position, 
and able to follow its natural habits. Great pieces 
of rock, witli different kinds of fiiei, ulvae, and other 
algae growing on them, are irregularly placed in some 
of the cases, with a point or two jutting above the 
surface of the water, whilst in others they lie low, 
quite at the bottom ; afad in odiers, again, loose gravelly 
pebbles, such as arc found in sea-side pools, form the 
groundwork of the tank. In all, however, are living 
and growing sea-wcods ; and owing to this intermixture 
of animal and vegetable life, the water did not require 
to be changed oftener than at intervals, of from tlirce 
to six. months. It is brought from the sea or river in 
casks'; the Old drawn olT with a siphon, and the fresh 
substituted. 

In one of the marine-cases were some most lovely 


littli fish of a brilliant green, with a single spot of 
black on each side of the tail, the name of which I 
di/i not heSr, hut they were foreign. There was 
another species, spotted an^^ottled, of black and gold 
colours,' varying in every^osition according as the 
light fell*bie them, their markings almost like those of 
a leopard ; and a third kind, aldermanic in its build, 
so corpulent was it, with a most odd and cynical 
coiintenaiicijj quite out of character with its comfort- 
able proportions and splendid attire of gold and purple 
scfllc-.'imiour. •Amongst these splendid foreigners, 
skirmished about tribes of wonderful little fish, with 
long-pointed noses like snipes’ hills, very long thin 
I bo(iie.s, .'ind tapefing tails, ^ach ftffnishffd with a most 
j remarkablp tassel at the end, which waved hither and 
! thither in the water. These were sea-sticklebacks, 
or, as they are called in some localities, ‘sea-snipes.’ 
I conceived lliem to be Sijngnaihns acus — the larger 
pipe-fish, a species found on many parts of the coast 
at low-water, and amoqgst sca-weeds. Fish of tliis 
frenus arc v«ry singular iii appearance, and possess 
some remarkable*' cliaraetcristics. The long snipe- 
like hill is formed by the prolongation of both jaws, 
which are united into a tube ; the male fish has 
.an elongated pouch under the tail, closed by two 
folding membranes ; this is supposed to serve as 
shelter for the }oung ones, to which they retreat in 
time of danger. Yiirrell, in Ids account of British fish, 
says: ‘1 have heou assured by fishermen, that if the 
young were shaken out of the pouch into the water 
over the side ol the boat, they did not swim away; 
hilt when the parent fish was lickl in the water in a 
f.ivourable position, the young would again enter the 
pouch.’ t It Inis been observed that the spawn is 
deposited in this pouch, and there hatched, which 
accoiinls for the singular fact of the young being found 
associated with the parent fish, and not, as is usual 
with most species, hatched amidst the weeds, and left 
to shift for themselves. 

But although all these scaly creatures were most 
attractive anef beautiful, those which most fascinated 
me were they/a^-fish — soles, flounders, and dabs. I had 
seen libh of other forms in glass-globes, and at one time 
kept a host of minnows in n large stone horse-trough, 
to whic^^ the farm-horses were brought, a dozen at a 
time, to drink. Here I used to peep and watch my 
minnow 8 until, to my no small dismay, they all 
disappc.arcd ; and I found that tho whole party had 
been sucked down into the capacious maws pf the 
great animal«, witli as iittle eonbeiousnesa on the part 
of the ^’Tinkers as wc have when we swallow a host 
of auinialcula in one draught of water. I thus had 
opportunity of observing the motions of ordinary 
cylindrical fish, of seeing the beautiful motion of their 
respiratory organs, the altern.ato raising and depressing 
of the gill-flaps, and tlu* elegant fringed arches of the 
gills themselves, as tho^currents of water which are 
taken ir by the mouth rush through them, and wave 
their delicate fibrils with incessant movement; and 
also to observe tlic singular ever-open eyes — for tho 
eyes of fish liavo no Ihls— and the flexile movements 
of the fins and tail ; hut the motions of fiat-fish 1 
I never before had seen, and I could willingly have 
watched these for hours. 

Flat-fish, such as the solo {Solea vulgaris)^ the 
•flounder (^Plntessn Jlesus)y tlie dab (^Plalessa Vmanda)^ 
the turbot {Rhombus maximus)^ are so different in their 
structure and habits from other fish that they requite 
some special notice ; for they look, when fried in egg 
and bread-crumb, or even when laid on the fishmonger’s 
stall, quite unlike themselves when moving about in j 
their own peculiar haunts amidst the waters. i 

Flat-fish are especially adapted for inhabiting low ] 
places ; they lurk chiefly amongst the sand and 
mud at the bottom of the water; and are more 
usually brought up by the drag than by other' means. 
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first thing he did, was to crack the wAer-hottlos by 
the expansion of their contents; tlicn |e glowed the 
ewers to the basins, so tliat they couldn’llbc got apart ; 
then he transformed oiir,private and parlicular 8p<jnge 
into a piece of pumiee-stoAe ; changed tlJf' tooth-brufli 
into a lump of something as hard asVfhe krichen-poker, 
but of a colder flavour; and starched the towels* to 
such a state of dignity, that eatili one thought fit to 
declare himself independent of the towel-horse, and 
would ridt* ii pick-a-back no longer, but stand rtub- 
bornly on end. These exploits, however, were but 
trifles compared with wlial was to follow. Notwith- 
standing that we have regularly paid our water-rates, 
nnd have all our receipts on the file ready to produce 
(it any time, Jack had the impudence to treat us 
as defaulters, and to manifest an intention to cut 
off the water. Betty, who had suspected his design, 
made up her mind to defeat it. With this view, 
she commenced a course of friendly overtures and 
good offices to the pipe, which, running through the 
kitchen, pierces tlfc wall, and disembogues into the 
cistern in the back-garden, c, Never was pipe the 
object of more tender care or solicitous coddling— a 
part she swathed in warm flannels, a part she bandaged 
surgically with hay-hands, and another portion she 
boxed ofl' with boards, filling the interstices with sifted 
coal-ashes. After all tliis skilful engineering, Betty 
prow defiant against Jack; and wc must say that Tor 
lier, certainly kept her kdttlc bofling without the help 
of foreign resources for days after our neighbours were 
frozen up. But, alas fV^r the triumphs of the beau sexe ! 

The firtft thing wc heard or^coiiiing down to break- 
fast on Tuesday morning last w'as, that that pipe 
had frozen and burst in the night, and that all the 
water in the house would Iiavo to be dipped out 
throftgh ice three inches ^hick, from the half-empty 
cistern. There* was no help for it; and wa had to 
submit, especially as the plifmber, upon being called 
ill, dedined operations till the thermometer should 
rise above the freezing-point. At the moment ve 
write, the wliole capillary ^system of tho^New Kiver 
(/ompany is suflering from congestion, and the arterial 
circulation of that leviatliau body is represented by 
a few perpendicular plng^s stuck up in odd corners 
and out-of-tlic-vvay places. Upon thtse extemporised 
fountains, Oin*Terrace, and the anIioIc parish, lor that 
matter, aVe throwiii.lbr tlitir iiulisjieiisable supply of 
M'ater. The capture of a pailful of the prt-eioua liquid 
is no easy matter. The plug being besieged all day 
long by tul>8, buckets, pails, pans, snd gardo.i-pots, in 

the possession of every description of bare red-elbowed 
matron, sewing-maid, small girl, and errand-boy, is not ,itbe uv.fortiinnte crowd Avhom the severity of the season 
readily approachablf, particular!^'' as it is surrounded by has driven to apply for parish relief. We find the 
a slippery glacier a foot or more in thickness, raused ’ ^ • ' ’ , . , , 

by the spillings tiid overflowings. There is a continual 
qimrrclling for priority; and tlu'-igh the law of ‘first 


come, first served,’ is recognised in theory, it is not 
•amicably carried out in practice— tlic strong supplant 
the weak, and the sure-footed upset the limid ; and it 
is at the water-plug as it is all the w orld over, that the 
fecjile go to the w'all,*'ind the strong-\^illcA have thwir 
w’ay. Now and then comes the sound of a splash, 
followed by a roar of laughter, and perliaps a faint cry : 
this time it is a little girl lugging a water-pot with a 
spout as long as herself, whicli she has been waiting 
half an hour to get filled, and having iijisct it tlirougli 
falling, is limping off to beg a kettlcful from a 
neighbour. 

There is another plug at the other end of the 
Terrace, but that is ,in the possession of the water- 
ha'wkers, a race who, according to a law which ever 
operates in London, have sprung up to supply the 
necessities of the moment. Their voices, in every tone 
* and arc heard all the morning long, bawling as 
they ^ march slowly along the pavement, ‘ Water — I 
water J any water wanted ? ’ They pull bells and bang 


at dbors without ceremony, and will fetch you a yoke 
of water for twopence ‘in your own pajis,* They are 
pi;etty w'ell Employed in the forenoon, but disappear 
about one o’clock until to-iMrrow. They are the same 
race, in fact, the same inifividuals, who but a short 
time ago {)ef formed tlio part of ‘snow-birds ’in clearing 
away the snow from the doors and house-fronts — a duty 
which the law, as they arc perfectly aware, will compel 
you to perfqftn if you do nOt set about it spontaneously 
before ten o’clock or so — and wliicli for a ‘trifle of 
coppers ’ tficy a^ ready to perform for you. 

The only man in the neighbourhood of Our Terrace 
who has fought victoriously Avitli Jack Frost, and 
beaten him on liil own groifnd, is the waVer-man of tlie 
cab-stand round the corner. But Old Tom Buckle 
seize<l Time by the forelock; and when he scented 
Jack a-coming, took the precaution to bury the foun- 
tain from which he fills his horse-tubs in a Pyramid of 
stable manure five feet high and nearly as wide at its 
base. Into this pyraniid/)l(l Buckle has to make an 
excavation, get at the tap for every bucketful he 
draAvs; but he f^^ts the Abater bo wants Avithout 
buying, begging, or borrowing, and therein he diflers 
fn'ui liis neighbours the householders. 

The peripatetic tradesmen appear to care less for 
Jack Frost than one might expect. Their sonorous 
cries penetrate further than usual tlirougli tlie clear 
atmosphere, and are intelligible to a greater distance. 
‘Live soles’ and ‘Live cod’ keep alive longer in ice, 
and cook neviT questions their freshness when they 
come to haml frozen, (’harlcy Coster continues to 
maintain as abundant a hliow of vegetables as though 
frosty Aveather Avere no bar to their production- - 
though, notwithstanding liis obstinate assertions to the 
eontniry, it is our (onviction that his potatoes at a 
penny a i)ound are wo/ the better but the worse for 
being Irostbitteii, and eating sugary. The larder 
of the cat s-meat man is frozen as stiff as a briek- 
Avall, and Stalker just noAv luis to cruneli his daily 
ration as noisily as though it were so nmeh overbaked 
biscuit, unless when Betty chances to got hold of it 
first, and, in rncrcy ^o his old teeth, thaws it for him. 

Just now, the road in front of oiu, dwellings is alive 
Avitli stooi)ing lignri>s, and xoisy with the click of 
pickaxes.^ Tavo or three dozen of poor fellows, Avho, 
liaving been frozen out of their employment in the 
fields or gardeni;, or on houses in process of building, 
have applied to the parish for relief, have been set 
by the overseers to cut channels in the ice qext the 
kerb-stone, in readiness for the tlmAv Avhen it shall 
come. I^’'liey form, how ever, but a small proportion of 


door of the Avorkhouse hesioged by numbers, pnss it 
at AAhat hour we may; and Ave see in other places 
sufiicient evidem*o«'ol' cruel personal sufferings borne 
by the industrious jioor, ylio yet disdain the relief of 
li'ilms. On tlie other liaiid, Jack Frost is welcomed 
by a numerous band of his special folloA^ers and 
admirers. There is Mr Brown, who goes a-skating 
in Regent’s Park every day, and is seen coming home 
at dusk, dangling liis steel blades nnd straps, nnd 
Iteaniing after tlie exhilarating exercise like a locomo- 
tive. There is Robinson, wlio wasn’t at ‘church all 
day yesterday, but was seen starting from home at 
»’ine o’clock Avitli a suspicious swelling hunch at liis 
coat-tail, AA'hicli looked more like n pair of pocketed 
skates tlian a prayer-book, and who didn't return till 
after dcvl» Then there is that Jones, who has rushed 
home at three o’clock every afternoon since the ice 
Would bear, and started thence at a trot to Hornsey 
Wood House, wliere the lake is as smooth as a mirror, 
and kept select for subscribers, and where he stays 
cutting all niaimer of figures by lamplight, until it 
is time to come home to supper and to bed. It was 
but Friday afternoon last tl^t, happening to walk over 


to take a look at the sport, we surprised him in^the 

I very act of giving lessons in skating to ^liss G , 

who, it was evident from tlio ease with whick she 
swept an arc on one little foot, must have had a pretty 
liberal course of instructioir before. , 

Betty summons us to the coal-cellar, ^nd wo go 
down, feeling alarmed at our consumption of the black 
diamonds, and wondering if it be possible that the 
liberal supply which came in at Chnstra.-j^ can show 
symptoms of exhaustion. She bringa a ciyidle ; and 
then we see a siglit worth seeing — Ja(^ Frost, among 
his other tricks, has converted the coal-cellar, which 
runs under the front-garder^ into a crystal palace ; the 
walls and ceilfng are apparently iniTiistcd hr i^'ath a 
massive frieze of silver — the old cobwebs arc pendulous 
w'ith frosted silver instead of dust — and sxmmy-louking 
cascades of frostwork exude from every fissure and 
crevice, reflecting the light of the c nidle at every angle. 
We have just taken our fill of this natural curiosit^^ 
when there conies a message from the landlord to say, 
that ho hopes we shall be thoughtful enough to liavi^ 
the roof cleared of snow before the*tliaw comes, and 
perchance floods the upper rooms unawares. So wo 
seiid Betty off to IMr Scrivon, and he sends his man 
w’ith a shovel to do the needful service. Stump, stump, 
he plods upstairs, and disn])poars through the trap-door. 
A minute after, his big voice is heard bawling out 
‘Be — low'!* and down comes a succession of snowy 
avalanches, plump into the middle of the road, with a 
shock tlint rattles the parlour-windows ns wc sit by 
the Are watching the lumbering show er. 'Fliis practice 
of snow-balling on a grand scale excites the combatne 
organ of the doctor’s boy opposite, w'ho evidently itches 
to be returning the compliment to the man on the roof, 
but.ha.s no time for such experiments, lia\ing too many 
pills of a difleront description to distiibute. 

Which brings us to the notice of the melancholy 
fact, that this season of extreme cold is alarmingly 
sickly and trying to the invalid and the old. Cough- 
lozenges, dclcetables and jujubes, arc*not the only 
medicines now at a premium. ]\ledical men are active 
night and day ; and so, alas ! are the coffin-makers and 
undertakers. The *mraber of funeral processions that 
passed Our Terraco yestl?rday, ;iniountc(l to nearly a 
score. The bills of mortality liavc risen as rfiiuch as 
forty per cent, since Jack Frost housed hiiiiselt in 
every dwelling ; and many a sad heuA. and many a 
weary head, arc looking foiwvard prayerfully for the 
arrival of the gentle soutli wind, which shall sii.ip tlip 
iron chain that binds the w'orld, and restore them to 
liberty and health. ^ 


A M E B I C A N J O T T I N G S. 
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It may c.ssily be supposed, 'iiut the occupancy of a 
country by two distinct ra es of people— one white, 
and exercising dominion ; and the other dark-coloured, 
and hereditarily subordinate — must give rise to man} 
grotesque and painful incidents in the daily concerns 
of life. In England, we are accustomed to see aii^ 
impoverished and abject class, who arc, on the whole, 
about as much shunned socially as if they belonged to 
a different order of beings ; but it happens that tliere* 
is no actual barrier in nature, as tlierc is none in law, 
against the rise of this unfortunate class. We all 
know how frequently and deservedly the cliildren of 
the humblest parents attain to a higli social position ; 
and when such is the case, the fortunate individuals 
boast of their origin and early difficulties more fre- 
quently than they arc invidiously reminded of them. 
Littio or nothing is done by the state to help anybody 
on ; but all may help themselves, if they please ; and 


if they liave lie acutedess and the good-luck to over- 
come the im;Mjqpio;its in their path, sand are in other 
respects q{ recognition, they are received with 

welcome, anrare absorbed itli& tlic higher spheres. In 
the United tStaten * owing to republican institutions, 
and the* more general means of advancement, this 
absorhative process m fully more developed than in i 
England— one of the late Presidents, for example, who 
was likewise one of the most estimable, having risen 
from the humble condition qf a stable-boy. But in one 
respect there is a great difference betw'een the British 
and American systems of absorption. In America, it is 
onlj' the white section of the population who can enter- 
tain any hope of rising out of their original condition. 
The colour stamped by nature on the skins of about 
half a million of freemen and three and a half millions 
of slaves, is obstructive of all social progression. What- 
ever be the ability disjda^ed by llie doscepdants of 
these coloured persons, yiey are, according to present 
opinion, doomed to play for ever a subordinate and 
contemptible part in the great drama of Tifc. Such 
a state of things, indejicndcntly of raising grave 
considerations ns regards the* future, cannot but pro- 
duce, in the meanwhile, many strange and painful 
anoniilics. Among ^hese, ,may be instanced the 
danger of free coloured people involuntarily lapsing 
into servitude, by merely crossing the border of a 
free, and intruding on soil St a slave stat^ This 
luA'ard, doubtless, temls very much to fix the coloured 
population in a particular spot, and to render them 
suspiiioiis of (;vertures of enpfiloyment from strangprs; 
for they may unw'ittingly be transported to one of 
tlic nearest slave states, ipid tlierc sold like cattle. I 
propose to jot down a few cases in illustration. 

In ^laryland, u slave state, there was a law passed in 
18J0, to prohibit the ingregs of free persons of colour, 
under the penalty of a heavy fine. The enactment is 
as follows : — ‘No free negro oj mulatto, belonging to, or 
residing in any ^tlicr state, is permitted to come into 
Maryland, whether such free negro or mulatto intends 
settling in tins state or not, iinde\tlic pcn.iXy of 20 
doll.irs lor th% first off cnee.’ For aVeond offence, the 
penalty is 500 dollars ; and, fading the payment of such 
fines, the ^iffender Ahliall be committed to the jail of 
the county, and shall be sold by the sheriff' at public 
^ale to the highest biddiy.’ ^ 

Fnder this law, a free coloured person wandering 
inadvertently into Maryland in quest §f employment, 
may be seized, and if poor and unable to pay the fine, 
sold alter a few days* public notice, just as if he were a 
istray heifer. A csisc of this kind occurred not long * 
ago. 

In 1851, t^^cro resided in l*hiladelphia a negro named 
Ikfw.ard Davis, R'ho, finding empfoymciit fail, wcnt\o 
the country in quest of the means of subsistence. He 
could not have possessed very bright intelligence, for he 
ought to have knowm that it was dangerous for him 
to enter the borders of a slave state. His original 
intention was to go no further than Hollidnysburgh, a 
fiourishing town iii Blair county, Pennsylvania; but for 
some reason he abandoned this design, and crossing the 
iSusquchaima, reached the populous villagc^f Havre dc 
Grace,,in Maryland. Here sought for, and obtained 
employment ; and was thoughtlessly pursuing his occu- : 
pation, w'hcn he was arrested, and taken before a magis- 
trate, to answer the charge of having violated the law, 
which prohibits the settlement of free negroes in the 
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ane of twenty 
and without 
a. he lay about 
\ was brought 
auction to 


state. The offence was clear, and the 
dollars incurred. Destitute of mone; 
friends, ho was confined in prison, when 
two months. At the en<f df this period, 
out, and after due advertisement, ^old 
pay his fine and expenses— altogether aniowntin^ to 
fifty dollars. ^ Tlie following is a copy of the shcrifTs 
certificate of sale, which we give as a curiosity 

* Sta\c of Maryland, Harford county — I, Rbbort 
M‘Gan, sheriflTof Harford epunty, do hereby certify, that 
whereas negro Ned Davis was found guilty by the 
Orphan Court of Harford county of a violation of the 
Act of Assembly of the state of Maryland, passed 
1839, chapter 38 ; and the said negro having refused to 
pay the fine and costs, as iu the said law directed, I did, 
having first given the notice prescribed by law, expose 
the said negro at public sale, at the court-house doors 
in Bell Air, and, Dr John G. Archer, of Louisiana, 
being thff highest bidder, became the purchaser of the 
said negro. Given under mySiand and peal, this tenth 
day of Now'mber 1851. Bobert M‘Gan, shcritf.* 

Davis, now a slave, was subsequently transferred 
ftom master to master; and we find that, in Juno 1852, 
he was. sold to a Mr Dean of Macon, Georgia, for .300 
dollars. As this is only about a third of the market- 
value of an able-bodied^ negro, 4 .we infer that he was 
past the prime of life, or otherwise defective. Tn one of 
the accounts of the transaction, he is spoken of as being 
thirty-four years of age. Bo this as it may, Ned Davis 
was, to all intents and purpj^ics, a slave ; and as su^h, 
was fiist employed to cook for a large number of slaves 
in Baltimore; and subsequently, on being purchased 
by ^Ir Dean, was sent southwards, through Washington 
and Charleston, to Georgia. On arriving in Macon, he 
was put to work on a railway ; but the labour of an 
excavator being beyond his strength, his healtli failed, 
and, #s a relief, ho was placed on a cotton-plantation. 
He was afterwards sent back to the railway. This 
second time, however, he r.tterly broke down, and was 
removed to an hospital. This occiirn*d in July 1853. 
In the hospital, he relatqfl his history to the attending 
physicians, who, taking pit}-- on him, oflered to buy him 
for 400 dolla^p ; but the piice was refused. Although 
shattered in health, and partially lame, the unfor- 
tunate Ned was a^'dii put to some kind of work, and he 
continued in servitude till the 12th of March 1854. On 
this day, after long brooding over his wrongs, he ran 
away from Macon, and went to tiavannah* a seaport 
from which steam-vessels traded to northern free stales. 
Davis’s object was to get on bgard one of these vessels^ 
and he secreted liimsclf in a stable till the 14th, on 
which day he went on board the steamer Keystone 
State^ which wis to sail next morning for riiiladelphia. 
The remainder of the narrativ. maybe given in the 
words of a New York newspaper ; — 

* At r»ine o’clock the next mftrnirit', thp steamer saileci 
with Davis on board. Tlie following day, the men, 
while heaving the lead, heard a voice frpin under the 
ffaards of the boatf calling for thenr to throw hifti a 
rope. Upon examination, it was found that the voice 
proceeded from a coloured man, concealed on a beams^ 
under the guards of the wheel-house. He was rescued 
from his perilous situation, in a state of great exiiaus- 
tion; his clothes were stvtnratcd with sea- water, as the^ 
sea had become rough, and he was dipped in the water 
at every rock of the vessel. The hands furnished him 
with a dry suit, and made him comfortable; but the 
commander of the boat was differently disposed. 
Fearing the effects of Georgian law, in case he should 
bring a slave to a free state, he ordered his vessel to 
put into Newcastle, Delaware, where he had the unfor- 
tunate man imprisoned, with the intention, it is stated, 
of taking him back to Savannah on his return-trip. 
But the facts of the case having leaked out, public 


syrftp'athy was enlisted, and a determination shewn 
that Davis should not go back to Georgia, unless it 
c»uld be cslablishcd that he was not entitled to his 
freedom. On the 20th of March, the case was brought 
before Justice Bradford, of Newcastle. A number of 
witnesses ti^ere examined, and his freedom clearly 
proved. On hearing this testimony in his favour, 
the magistrate discharged him from custody, tliere 
being no reason why a free citizen of Pennsylvania 
should bo, kept in a Delaware prison, with no crime 
charged against Iiim. After his discharge, and before 
he had left the magistrate’s office, the commander of 
tho Keystone Stajte appeared; made affidavit that ho 
believed Davis *to be a Vugitive sla^e, and also a 
fugitive from justice ; whereupon ho was detained, 
and again shut up in prison.’ On the return of the 
captain of the steamer to Savannah, measures were 
.adopted to reclaim possession jof Davis by legal pro- 
ceedings. Tlie case came on for trial at Newcastle, 
April 10; and it wasrclearly proved by evidence, 
•that the nejfro had been legally seized and sold in 
Marylanrl, and •trunsfiTrcd by his owners to his 
present claimant, Mr Dean. A decision was given 
accordingly ; the runaway being adjudged to be a 
slave, and put at tho disposal of his proprietor. 
Wliether he was actually taken back to Georgia, is not 
stated. If alive, there can be no doubt of his being 
still in a condition of slavery. The laws of Pennsyl- 
vania possess no power to reclaim a citizen, whose 
liberty is legallj” forfeited in another state ; and if the 
friends of Ned 'Davis f.iil to buy him, there are, so far 
as we arc aware, no other lawful means by which they 
can restore him to freedom. 

Tho next case to be mentioned, is that of Solomon 
Northrup, a negro vho was kidnapped in a very extra- 
ordimary manner. In the year 1841, Northrup lived 
at Saratoga Springs, in the state of New York; he w.as 
then thirty-four years of age, and had a wife and three 
children. He was a clever, handy person ; could drive 
a carriage, pljy on the fidille, and make himself gene- 
rally useful. One day, two strangers, named Merrill 
and Kiisbcll, were introduced to him. They spoke of 
being eoimocted with a travelling-Kiircus, and required 
ail assistant possessing Nofthrup’s accompliahraenta. 
The w^ges offered were fair — a dollar a day, and 
expenses till he retiirneil. IMeascd wdth tho oiler, 
Solomon hired’ himself to the strangers; and bidding 
good-bye for a short time to his wife and family, 
piouTited the box of a travelling-carriage, and drove 
off on his journey. The party went first to the city 
of Ne^ York, and there Northrup expressed a dis- 
inclMation to^rorced soutliwards ; but being finally 
persuaded to go, lie took the precaution to procure 
from the custom-house papers certifying his being a 
freeman ; and forthwith M'cnt off with his employers 
through New Jeiinoy and Pennsylv.-inia to Baltimore, in 
Maryland, and thence tV Washington. Here, Northrup 
w.as told ho would see the circus company, and be 
employed with his violin. The party, meanwhile, 
conducted him to a tavern, to get some refreshments 
— an arrangement to which, of course, he could have 
no objection. He ate and drank unreservedly. The 
drugged liquor did its work, and he soon became sick, 
and, finally, insensible. How long he remained in this 
condition, he could not tell ; but when ho came to his 
senses, he found himself handcuffed in a slave-pen, 
with his legs fettered to a ring in the floor. In reply 
to his alarmed and indignant questions, he was told 
that be* was a runaway slave from Georgia. It was 
vain to assert that he, was a freeman, from the state 
of New York ; his remonstrances were met by threats 
of tlie lash. What could the unfortunate negro do? 
His coat, hat, money, and free papers had been taken 
from hint. Continuing to remonstrate, he was actually 
whipped with a cat-o'-ninc-tails, and otherwise beaten 
in a savage manner, with the view, possibly, of breaking 
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hia spirit, and rcndcrinf? him .submissive. He was ftow 
left to ruminate ever his hapless condition^* and after a 
confinement of a few days, carried off witli a number 
of other negroes, by steam-lwat and railway, to Norfolk, 
in Virginia ; from which place he was shipped with his 
companions to New Orleans. Here ho wtfe sold to a 
planter, to go up to Red River ; and was subsequently 
purchased twice, and kept in slavery for a period of 
nearly twelve years, up to January 13, He was 

on that day unexpectedly set at liberl^, ain} returned 
to his family. 

After Merrill and Russell had fraudulently disposed 
of Northrup, and pocketecj the sun^ for which they 
had sold him,*thcy returned northwards, and •carried 
on similar practices with other negroes whom they 
inveigled into their power. Thoir tricks were at I* ngtli 
discovered ; and it was probably through this circum- 
stance that Northrup regained hii liberty. The tw’O 
kidnappers were taken into custody, and brought for 
examination before the ju8t5«es at Rallstoii Spa, on 
the llfh of July 1854. Northrup, and other witnesses® 
appeared against them ; and it is froRi the narrative of 
this judicial inquiry, in a Saratoga newspaper, that we 
have gathered the foregoing facts. 'J he parties accused 
did not deny the , charge ; but claimed their release on 
account of the Statute of Limitations, requiring an 
indictment to be found within three years of the com- 
mission of the offence. The (listrict-aUorno 3 % in reply, 
maintained that tlic offence was committed up till the 
day that Northrup was set at liberty, in January 1853. 
The magistrates, taking the same v*ew of the case, 
remanded Merrill and Russell to prison, to await the 
course of law. And the last thing wc hear of them is, 
that tlicy were held to bail b}" Northrup in the sum of 
5000 dollars, to answer in a civil suit of personal 
damages for having sold him into slavery. 

A late number of the New York Eveuing Post (Mr 
Bryant’s ably conducted paper), copies tlic following 
case of kidnapping from tlie Cincinnati Columbian of 
January 4, 1855. Wc give it exactly it is therein 
related : — 

‘A deeply interesting reunion of a severed fimily 
took place at the* house of Mr Levi Collin on last 
Saturday. The story, as t%ld us by the parties, runs in 
this wise: Forty-eight years ago, two little coloured 
boys, named Peter and Levin Still, wore playing in tlic 
highway near their father’s house, out the Delaware 
river, wlicn a stranger passing by in a gig asked them (o 
take a ride. The boys did so; and were thus kidnappci^ 
and carried to Lexington, Kentucky, where th^ were 
sold to one John Fisher. They were ultimatrfy sold 
to other masters; and after thirteen years’ slavery 
in Kentucky, were sent south, where they were pur- 
chased by John Ilogan, of Franklin county. South 
Alabama. At the age of twenty-four. Levin died; but 
Peter continued a slave for thirty-onb years. During 
tlii^ period, he married a femrA- slave belonging to one 
Barnard M‘Kinon, a neighbour of his master, and had i 
three children — two sons and a daughter. By years 
of extreme economy, Peter at last saved 500 dollars. 
This was enough to purchase his freedom ; and a worthy 
Jewish gentleman, acting for Peter, paid the money. 

Peter bade farewell to his family, and went north, to i • 
Philadelphia, to discover his relatives. He found his 
aged mother and eight brothers and sisters still living, 
He laboured for some time to save enough to buy the^ 
freedom of his wife and family ; but os his accumula- 
tions were slow, and the amount to be raised very large 
— oOOO dollars — he at last determined to appJhkto the 
charitable public for aid. He went from place to place, 
telling his ^tory, and asking assistance. In the mean- 
time, liis family ran away from their master ; travel- 
ling at night, and remaining concealed in the daytime, 
they escaped from the slave states to Indiana, where, 
however, they were captured by a white man, who 
returned them to their master. 


On hein^ tlken back, they boenme hopeless of ever 
geflbig ^ee. J At last, after four fears of effort, 
Peter hrfi the 5000 dollars ; and a few weeks 

ago, ^ an agewlfwas despatchf^ to Alabama. He pur- 
chased the\ife and children, and bfbught theoi on to 
thij city, to ^rhich/ Peter had come from I’hiladelphia 
to meet •them. The reunion was deeply affecting. 
One of the sons is twinty-seven, and the other twenty- 
four A'cara of age. One of tlieni had a wife in Alabama, 
wlio*died, leaving a baby only a few montiis old. 
When coming away, the father begged hard for this 
little one, but it was wo'rtli 200 dollars : he had 
nothing, and came away without 4t. If these are fair 
samples, southern slaves have not been 80 much 
degraded and brutalised as is sometimes represented.’ 
Peter expects, when he reaches Philadelphia, to 
publish a card of tlianks to those wlio have aided him. 
Ho and hia fiimilj'^will Ic.avc this morning.’ 

I have referred elsewhere to the singular inconsist- 
ency of demanding the abolition o| slavery, and yet 
habitually excluding coloured persons irom tiAse social 
advantages winch ought, •by constitutional law and tho 
courtesies of society, to belong to all classes of free 
eitizeqs indifferently. An incongruous case of this 
kind occurred about a year ago, in the free state of 
Ohio. Mr W. 11. Day, a 3 "oung man of loss than half- 
African blood, desetibed as being a graduate of Oberlin 
College, a person of ^lalent,^and gentlemanly habits 
and manners, was exposed to a cruel indignity. As 
editor of a- newspaper, he made application to tho 
senate of ('hio, to be permitted t» report their ]jrocecd- 
inys. His admission to^ie floor of tho house was 
voted, ‘ after a definite statement of the fact that he 
ivas a coloured man, and that he sought a scat as a 
reporter for a paper.’ Having been admitted accord- 
ingly, some of the members Avould appear to have been 
startled at their own act. Tho subject of Mr Day’s 
admission was again disciilsed ; and by a vote of 17 to^ 
10 lie was expelled, on the ground that it wAs iqpxpc- 
dient for tlu^tv'o races to mingle on terms of equality. 
It is alleged by tne party i»ho contributes an account 
of the aff.iir to the newspapers, lliat ‘every vote for 
exclusion was given hy Democrats ; tho Wliigs, Free- 
aoilers, and only two Democrats, voting against it.* 
Of course, wx' eaA offer no explanation of the matter, 
further than that presented by the press*, under- 
stand that, lyr the decision of tlie^upreme Court of 
Ohio, men of colour possess the privileges of voters at 
elections. If so, is not the conduct of the senate in tho 
case of Dajr inconsistent, and iitdecd incomprehensible? 

There was publislied in London, in 1853, a small 
volume, entitled The An^rican Piejudicr against Colour; 
an Authentic Narrative. l3y Wiliam G. Allen.* Allen’s 
narrative is curious. He tells us that he is a quadroon, 
one-fourth African blood, and three-fourths Anglo- 
Saxon. He received a good education, and graduated 
at Oneida Institute, in Wliitesboro, state of New 
pYork, in 1811. ?>iibscquentl 3 % he studied law, and 
became professor of the Greek and German languages, 
and of rhetoric and belles-lettres, of New York 
Central College^ in M‘Grawvillc^ Cortland county*— 
the only college in America that has ever called 
a coloured man to a professorship. In April 1861, 
lie visited Fulton, to deliver a course of lectures. 
Here ho was kindly received by tho Rev. Lyndon King, 
a Wesleyan Methodist clergyman, to one of whoso 
daughters, Miss Mary King, he ultimately became 
attached. The sentiment was reciprocal. The father 
of the young lady had no objection to his offer of 
marriage ; one of the young lady’s listers, also, favoured 
the proposal ; but Mrs King — a step-mother — and tho 
other members of the family, were violently opposed 
to the idea of forming a connection with a man of 
colour. The greatest opponent of all was one of the 

1* W, and F. G. Casli, Blahopsgato Street. Price One Shilling. 
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brothers, the Rev. Jt B. Kinpf, a proi iigiously pious 
gentleman, ivhe had for some time Jbeen engaged 
in gathering funds to build a church, which should 
exclude from membcrslrip. those who hevl their feUow- 
men in bondage, *and all who would admit the 
doctrines, of the human brotherholM! I'rofessing. an 
abhorrence of slavery, he nevertheless sccm% to have 
possessed the usual northern prejudice against persons 
of colour. He v.is incensed beyond measure at the 
atrocil^' of the i)n)posed alliance ; and through him and 
the stcp-motlier tlio public indignation appears to have 
been excited. bVom less to more, all Fulton and its 
neighbourhood were roused to a sense of the impro- 
priety of the intended marriage — the objections resting 
on no other grounds than the damage that might be 
done to the pure Anglo-Saxon race by amalgamation 
with the African type. 

Trofessor Allen and Miss King were now placed in 
an awkward and dangerous predicament. Besides the 
lady’s sister, theiij^only friend was Mr Porter, a .school- 
master, Vnd his wife. Porter allowed the jjarties to 
meet at his house. Having 'gone thither on Sunday 
evening, Jffiiuaiy ,‘10, 18j3, for llio purpose of talking 
over their affairs, they were alarmed by the Intelli- 
gence that an infuriated mob was collecting, which 
would soon surround the house, and commit some 
serious personal outrage. Allen Vas informed that 
‘ tar, feathers, poles, and an empty barrel, spiked with 
shingle nails, liad been prepared lor liia especial benefit;’ 
Mr Porter was to be tar-and-feathcred, and ridden on 
a rail ;^aiid Miss IviiHs to be conducted away in a 
sleigh t^ the house* of licK parents. Aware of tjie 
extremities to which the mob-spirit is earned on such 
occasions, Allen prepared for death. Unless the mob 
relented, no earthly povey could save him. 

tip the outr,ageous multitude at length came. They 
consisted of all classes of persons, including the most 
respectable in the place. 'Pic cliurclies were emptied ; 
all v/^nt off to enjoy the fun or mischief of hunting ‘ the 
nigger,* and protesting against the sin of i^pialgamation. 
With shouts and yells, tlv* mob called to ‘bring out 
the nigger,* ‘to kill him,’ and ‘ to tear down the bouse.’ 
Some members of a comrjiittco who bad been appointed 
to regulato proceedings, entered the dwelling, and 
declared that Allen’s life could onl> be saved by his 
instant yleparture, and that ^liss King would at the 
same time requir^, to go home to her narents, Tlie 
young lady having, alter some demur, gone off in a 
sleigh, Allen was next escorted from the hou.se by 
the members of eommitteo to a hotel — no\, liowever, 
without being well kicked and buffeted by the mob, 
who crowded about him during the march. At tb€ 
hotel, after a littKj delay, be Vas smuggled away by a 
back-entrance, and conveyed in a sleigh to Syracuse — 
a distance of a\jout twenty-five miles. 

Dark days ensued. The lu-wspapcrs were furious 
at the idea of amalgamaticn, and it was some time 
before the lovers were able to mwaiige an interview*. 
We must refer to Allcn’.s narrative for an account 
of what indignities were suflercd by botli parties 
at this period, tome time in ^Jarcfi, they were 
enabled to sec each other, and to arrange future move- 
luentb. At this interview, they resolved to exercise* 
their undoubted legal rights— to enter into the holy 
state of matrimony ; but having done so, to flee the 
country. This daring resolution they successfully! 
put into effect. They were married in New York, 
and shortly afterwards departed from Boston for 
Liverpool. Professor Allen carried recommendations 
with him to gentlemen in England, by whom he has 
probably been put in the way of earning a livelihood. 
He, in conclusion, informs his readers, that Mr Porter, 
who ^ave him refuge in adversity, was dismissed from 
his situation as schoolmaster, in consequence of out- 
raging public opinion by favouring the union of a 
white lady with a man degraded by the taint of African 


blood. If all this bo true-r-and we have no reason 
to doubt itp authenticity — we are furnished with a 
striking example of that loathing and detestation of 
the free coloured population wliicli prevails in the 
northern^ state® of the Ui/ion, and which has seemed 
to us so iVrcconcilablo with the profession of abolition 
principles. W. C. 

" M A R E T I M O. 

0 ‘ 

ClIAVrER XXV. 

IN WHICH xnr 6 iory comes to an end. 

It w'as only by^a kind Oi surprise tliat V.’'altef bad 
accepted the surrender of the commandant, Girolamo 
di Gcorgio ; bis object was accomplished when Justo 
oxpre.ssed n willingness to accompany him. The two 
men seemed to liave been quarrelling; but on what 
ground neither chose, when the first moment of cxcitc- 
jiicnt liad passed, to exp'Tnin. On the way to the cit}', 
therefore, Waltcri took Ids old host aside, and told him 
that be v as perfectly free to go where lie pleased. 

‘You will oblige me by seeing me safe to Palermo,’ 
replied the cotmnandaiit, wlio had no wish to meet his 
two friends the hiaoi again in that lonely place. ‘I 
am glad 3 "ou came in betw'ecn me and that old rufflan. 
Look hliarp after him ; he knows his neck is in danger.’ 

Girolamo had once more determined to be bold, and 
to shelter Idnisesf behind nothing but bi.s own audacity. 
After all, even if Justo knew many things to his dis- 
advantage, wMh not his former reasoning good? He 
could always deny whatever was said — oppose oath to 
oath if necessary. He had never signed any damaging 
documents in his life; what verbal testimony could 
overthrow him ? His action of that night was slightly 
impriidciit, it U true ; it would be difficult to explain 
the lnuti^c of his mysterious journey. But imagina- 
tion was given to man to be used; at anyratc, lie 
must ‘Stand out to the last, for I’c bad no prospects 
in life if the inarchese deserted biiih 

Once on the road, Justfil endeavoured to deviate 
from tlur straight line, perhaps, after all, thinking that 
his original plan was the best; but Mr Buck, wlio bad 
remained rather noisy and bard to deal wnth, vocife- 
rously shouted to him to come back. He, therefore, 
W*ry quietly entered the city; and suffered himself to 
be lecHi.! a friendly inaiiner — Pipo having turned off in 
one nliroction, and the commandant in the other — to 
the bouse of Mr Bell. Nobody as yet was astir ; but j 
the porter admitted them, and they went up together 
to Walter’s apartment. A person was sitting there 
with Ins face buried inJiis hands. It was Paolo. Ho 
had determined to join his friends, and learn what had 
been decided as to bis fate. 

‘ This is the son of tlio man of whom you know so 
much,’ said Walter to Justo. 

The old pirate looked from one to the other inqui- 
sitively; lliey liad not yet explained to him clearly 
what they expected of Iiiin ; and Pipo, it appeared, had 
thought it useless to do so. 

‘I know nothing,’ at length he said cautiously and 
slowly, ‘ but that Count Caeamo felt an interest in this 
young- Aian, and charged me, if possible, to corrupt 
Signor di Gcorgio to obtain his release.* 

‘ Do not deceive us,* replied Walter. * If what you 
say be true, your position becomes dangerous. You 
tried to corrupt the commandant, and failed ! Are 
these all the revelations you have to make ? * 

‘ But on what authority do you act ? By whom are 
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you commiesionod ? You are a stranger; I do^not 
knovr you.* ^ 

* You know vie^ cried Paolo ; * and you knew nSy 
father. Do you not undcr£|nnd that if I am hero, it is 
I because my fortunes have changed ? * ^ • 

*It is true tliat I am astonished,’ replied Justo; 
* but I thought I was told that the Murchese IBclmonte 
iiimself \\ishcd to see me. He is now ^le viceroy; 
he never broke his word ; to him w^l I t^peak, and 
to no other. Yes. young man, I have things to say — 
most valuable things— secrets of great mouient; but 
‘they must be bought, not with iponey, but with 
! promise of qiflet. 1 am old now, and cann'-'- make 
my fortune again. Do you think that the inarcheso 
I wUl grant mo his protection?’ AValter .assurct* him 
I that the promise had already been given. Paolo 
I remained silently gazing at the man wlio seemed to 
I know more than all others the secret of Ids family 
Idstory. Mr Buck went to ‘^cp, after begging to be 
called as soon as his assistance was requijed. • 

The morning luid not far advanced before the two 
Knglishmen wero wending their way wnth Justo along 
the streets of Palermo towards the palace. 'J’he 
marchese no sooner licard of their arrival, tliaii leaving 
I all other occupation, he met them jii his private room. 

I IIis^ countenance was palo and anxious; he looked at 
I Justo with ej^s that sought to penetrate into his soul. 

I ‘ Sir,’ said he, interrupting, in liis eagerneis, the 
salutations of Walter and his (onipanion, ‘you are 
the kccp».r of most impoitant secKts. They Ull me 
that the law might have sometliiiig to say to yow. T 
ask no questions ; but this 1 promise : let me know' 
the truth — the whole truth —whatever it may be, and 
no one shall ever harm you.’ 

‘About Signor di Falco ?’ inquired Justo, fixing his 
small keen eyes on the marchese. 

‘ Yes, yes,’ was the hurried reply. 

‘ His memory has been niucli ill-used,’ said Justo. 
The marchese, deeply agitated, sat do\\y aiifl slightly 
turned away his head, but did not apeak. 

‘ He admired a saintly lady, whom all admired,’ j 
eontinucd the wdtfiess of the tunc past; ‘hut lie | 
respected his friend, an4 never spoke wliat lie felt. 
Tlie very servants knew that; we all knew, it; and 
many laughed at him. No matter, lie learned from 
some one— from me — I told him careleibly, because lie 
Iiad before done me a great service — that the Lady 
Speranza wuis to be roughly taken away. He ha^ 
come down to the bench, where he used olt«.n to wander 
half the night. We w'ere l>iiig on our oars,^'aiting 
for a signal from the villa. “ This is a bad busi scss,” 

1 said ; “ if it bad been for you, 1 should not have 
repented, though you might not have paid me so w ell.” 
He preached to me, and tried to make me break my 
word ; but I had done more than I flight. Then the 
crowd came down among trees with lights — 

I Speranza walked quietly. “ Per Bacco,” thought I, 

I “ she is willing after all ; what a foolish tiling to feel 
a heart-ache about the matter ! ” — I did not know they 
had put a gag in her moutli,’ 

‘ Horrible villain ! ’ gasped the marchese, striking 
the air with his hand. i 

‘ And I did not know .she had agreed to w’alk, in 
order to escape the rough grasp of those who Iiad 
seized her. Di Falco called out to her: “Can this* 
bo true? Are you really willing?” They pushed 
him back when ho tried to come near, and led her 
into the boat. 1 think she managed to turn aA xiiplor- 
ing gazo to Di Falco : he had made as if he would go 
away ; but suddenly came back like a lion, 4pd leaped 
on board, nearly upsetting us as we pushed off. We 
heard people shouting amidst the trees, and along the 
shore ; so, whilst Di Falco struggled with a man who 
tried to hold him down, and to expostulate with 
him' 


‘I know tie rest— I know the rest,* cried the 
marchese; ‘la Fakio and that raan»went on board 
yourrossel ; msailod ; it was pursued ; it was wrecked. 
S/ie poor fiietid perished; that man 
escaped — wiffl Count Cacamo.' • 

‘^'he couin did ^ot come on board ; lie had stopped 
behind t& quiet his little niece, Bianca. WcU* as I 

was going to say ’ 5. proceeded J usto, eager to come 

to til® point. * ^ 

‘I'know v\liat you are going to say,* exclaimed the 
marchese. ‘Tiie name of tliat man who escaped was 
Girolamo di Georgio; he 'committed the crime of 
which his friend was accused — Aiost unjustly, most 
wickedly accused. He, then, alone caused that old 
misery, and all the new miseries under which I suffer ; 
fic widowed my heart ; hn estranged me frorti my 
child ; he has driven mo to the verge of crime and 
madness. Is not that what you would say?* Justo 
hail the tact to understond that no answer was ex- 
pected ; lie bent his licad, and remaiijcd silent. Walter 
' and Buck looked at eacli other m delight ; they 
thought that ^11 thing? ^nust now end happily. But 
suddenly the marchese, who had rernoinci silent for 
a whik‘, spoke in a strange sceptical lone. 

‘ How curious it would bo,* he said, walking slowly 
to and fro in llio room, ‘if this story should prove to 
he an invention of my excellent son-in-law I ’Tis not 
likely; but ’tis po^sil^e. WJiat proof does this man 
give me ? — his word ? How often has he broken that 
in his long life.'’ (''oinc, Justo, do you expect mo to 
believe vih .t you say without otlw^r testimony ?i 

‘No,’ replied Iho old^man, holding up his head. 
‘Avhat you say strikes home, marchese. I have 
uttered falsehood in my time, and when I speak the 
truth, may deserve disbeliefs But have you not ,tlie 
word of the d}ing Count Cacamo?, Did ho not 
an^w or for me ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; all tallies. If there he falsehood Iiere, Signor 
Walter, it is marvellously clever. What d(® you 
say ? ’ • 

‘I heliev(‘ this man implicitly; he has no object 
I in dec eiving us.’ 

I ‘ He m.ay have. Is lie not -■yi enemy of that 77um ?* 
They talked a little longer in the same .strain, and 
then the iiiarelulb suddenly requested be left alone 
with Justo ; lie thirsted to eomimine m private for 
the lirst tiim^with a man who had^een with Speranza 
111 her last moments. J^ot us leave him to relisli this 
melanolioly pleasure. He learned nothing but what 
served to ibcrease lifs love and his regret. 

Walter w'ciit witli Ins friend to carry tidings of the 
success of his entcrpnsij to Bianca and Angela; they 
had both already heanl of the arrfval of Justo, and 
now' felt confident that all the marehese’s doubts would I 
vanisli. * 

*I shall certainly be called before all tlie W'orld 
by the name of Di Falco this evening,’ said Angela ^ 
isniiliiig. By kiiul of '.fieit agreement, she w'ent apart 
a little witii tho companion of her captivity, whilst 
Walter and Bianca wdnspered softly together of matters 
Unit concerned tjiem only. Faolo 4i Falco was perhaps 
justified, when he lieard of the result of Justo’s inter- 
view with the marchese, in eoiiqilaining bitterly of the 
Stern perseverance with wliieli he was still excluded, 
from the sight of Angela. 

‘ Slic is my w ife,’ lie said ; ‘ I can now claim her 
before the whole world. My presence here is an 
admission that 1 w'as unjustly imprisoned ; they w'oiild 
not dare to take niy liberty again.' His friends did 
their best to (piiet his impatience. • 

‘This evening,’ said Walter, ‘it is agreed— though 
so much has not been said in words — that you arc to 
appear with us m presence of all Palermo at the 
palace. No one will deny your right tlien;^ and 
Angela will come of herself to your side. This is, 
perhaps, a strange way of submitting to a necessity ; 
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A Rreat circle was formed* whilst Waller modestly — 
Mr Buck back^g him, by boastful adq tions now^and 
then, as soon as he became an actor in fie narrative — 
told in outline/ all that h^ happened tAhim since his 
shipwreck at Maretin?o, seeming, however, to take it 
for granted, out of respect to the iiiii;f;chesc, that Paqfo’s 
imprisonment was just. ^ 

‘ They have been talking of us, love ! * said Paolo to 
Angela, waked as it were from a trance by thetbuzz 
and bhstle of the bchitod guests getting up to d^art. 
Most of tiieiii harl ordered lmk-b()}s to be in waiting; 
but these were no longer iioecssary, for the red blush 
of dawn was alreadyoin the sky. 

‘They are going to rest, weary with dancing, just as 
we begin the labours of the day,’ said the Sicilian 
girls with a sigh, pausing in their toilet to thrust aside 
the curtain of their perliaps nnlatticcd windows as 
the carriages rolled by. Poverty supposes far more 
contrasts of delight than really exist. 

Not long after, Walter and liianca were married 
with a Splendour on which the marchese insisted. 
He made it the last act oftrhis \ieeroyalty, so that 
people stilL talk of the stupendous ball given on the 
occasion. Major-general C’ount Wolfram de Porten- 
deck and tlie Howagcr-duchess of Castelcicala, alread}^ 
in the last quarter of tlieir honeymoon, tried to 
persuade themselves that there was more noise and 
less elegance than on tlie occasion of tbeir fortunate 
nuptials. Certain it is, fn.it e\ery one was immensely 
amused ; and that poor Mr Buck, completely thrown oif 
his guard, yielding to /ho contagion of example -seeing, 
as he said, turtle-doves on»;^\erv side— actually pro- 
posed to the youngest of the six sisters aforesauf, a 
merry bright-eyed thing, with abuud.ince of auburn 
curls — whieh al^\ ays in the end entiap urns ary baidielors 
who pretend admire tlie classical and the antiqno-- 
proposed, we any, that slio should instantly tlopc with 
him to tlic Bay of Naples. ‘ They went as far as the 
lobb)j; but came back again, for, as they said \Nitli a 
sigh, there was nobody to oppose tlieni or jnterfere with 
them in any way. Mis^ Amandine’s mamma was 
only too proud of such a son-in-law— a hero who liad 
dispersed the brigands of Sicily like cli.iir. Luigi 
Spado, who though still little pale, was present and 
saw this amusing evolution, though. t of the absent 
Antonia^ and smiled bitterly. We may as w’cll add 
that he afterward/, married that amiable young lady, 
and found plenty of occupation for ifts diplonuuy 
within doois. 

As we have said, the marche<!0 retained the post of 
viceroy only until the marriage of Walter and Bianca; 
he then resigned it, and went with Iiis daughter amt 
her husband to livV- at Mcssiiil!. Thus our friends were 
soon dispersed in various directions tlirougli the w'oild. 
Mr'Buek took^iis Amandine to Naples, and with some 
difficulty brought Lina, who lum garrisoned his house 
during his absence, to capitulate. Walter went to 
introduce his beautiful wife tcwliis triends in England 
and the prodigious sensation created by Bio appearance 
of Bianca in fashionable circles is well remembered. 
He has never since^' passed a year i^ithfiut spending 
many months in Sicily, always stopping at Naples 
by the way, and insisting on jMr Buck — the firm is , 
now Pulci, Buck, & Co.— leaving Imsincss and accom- 
panying him to Messina with Amandine, wdio still 
W'eara lier hair in ringlets, in which her strength, like 
that of Ramson, partly resides. There have been more 
marriages in all those families within the last four or 
five years; for the second generation has sprung up, 
and the marchese sow rests in the cenotaph lie had 
erected to the memory of Sporanza. We need not speak 
of the fortunes of other personages, except to say that 
if the steamer which now, on its way from Marseilles 
to Malta, passes between Favignana and Mnretimo, 
should happen, as it sometimes does, to const the latter 
island within the distance of a hundred yards, the 


palSengers may see not unly the castle-prison, with its 
flag-staff, the village of San Simone, the boats drawn up 
on the beach, but also, a little apart, a small cemetery, 
with one well-marked tomb, where Old Jus to, hoviiig 
been restored to his prope('ty and position, after many 
years of prosperity was buried. 


I JHE PASSING FEAPi. 

‘.Morn^H, I shall not die,’ she said, 

Calm l}ing, opcn-cyetl, 

Still smiling when tlie morning rose, 

Smiling at even-tide. ^ 

‘ Motlier, it was not Death, whose hand 
Abo\o ni> eyelids drawn 
Put back my fec\euteeii childish }car 8 
And nude a new iiorld dawn. 

^ () golden v.orld f O i\onJioiis vioild ! 

My hcaii t looks ]).ick ani;i/e 
T’^pon those ponc-hy }ears, and furtli 
Into the coming da^^. 

() mother ' was it thim, and thus, 

Th it when my father came 
You hid j our burning f.icc, .and cowered 
Blushinp, but not with shame? 

And, motluM*, w.ts it thin, ay, thus, 

Th.it wh(‘n my f.ithcr said 
TI10-.C woids —It scorned an angd’s voice 
Wakcnliit* the newly de.id'’ 

No death— sweet lih* ' Shall J aiise, 

, And w ilk, serene .uid stiong, 

iNl} mothi IS lion^i hold wa^s, and sing 
M} moth' r’s liouseliold so.ig ’’ 

I 

Sh.ill T st.ind b^ /lim, as you st.uid 
l>v my clear fathei’s side,^^ 

And Iicar, as joti he.'4»d ^Csteniiglit, 

“ De.irer the wile than Inidi ? ’’ 

V 

Anil-^^tr.ingi — oh passing strange, to think, 

If i‘ver theie shotilJ be 
For me, gniwn old, a fond arm’s clasp, 

^Mother, as I I'lasp thee ? 

v> 

t O mother, mother, hold me eloso, 

TTiitil tilt ^e tears run diy ; 

(iod, Thou weit very merciful, 

Thou woukLt not let 1110 die!’ 

( 

A HINT TO aiUCllANIClANS. 

An operative coil-miner ealK our attention to the 
,ant ^iiatcd and imperfect tools whicli he .and others employ 
m CMMv.'ition, and suggtst-* that ‘some great mechanical 
genius’ should try to iinent a machine for digging coal — 
.IS, for example, .1 (iicuJar-saw moved by steam-power, if 
such be at all praetieablc. We suspect there are serious 
difficulties in the w.iy of making such improvements, other- 
wise they would long since li.wc been attempted. The 
liintof our con espondciit, however, may not be without its 
use, in exciting the ingenuity of mechanicians. In America, 
field-drakii} are now dug with a rotary excavating-macdiinc, 
wliile wo are still using spades and pickaxes. Perhaps 
the Americans may also get the start of us in employing 
machines to dig coal. 
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A SUNDAY MORM^G IN L\UL\ SVIITNC, 
WiivT *1 dnnjfe docs i ^^cck of ^\ irm gtiuil \u illici 
ni ikc in the latter da>b of A1 ir^h ’ —all Hit m jrc 1 ri^lit 
anl beautiful for the ontrast ot birrci» winter tliilP 
preceded ‘llic sun ^octh foith as*a liidcErioiin out 
I of Ins chamber the sky is dripc'l witli soU ihtry 
I ill sts, that are jlowinc: with his tnlncnin^ li^lit th 
H mountains ire disrobed of then snowy iiuntle, and 
I rcjoicc in tlic aalubrioii itmospliere \erhire and 

I flowcis are oveispie ilin^ (Mry foil of the robe of 

I I Alotlier larth Theie is tlie music of buds s iiointr 
imong the burfaling leafige ]} th ^lis e iin^ stieiins 

1 1 ml tlic spotless luiihs ar spirti „ in th hells 
1 1 ind playine, a thousand finti te gambeils until the r 
II tender limbs are wcar> ml tley ire fiin t) li 
lown upon the s^ope ot some snitlicring lull It 
I seems a new creation an 1 1 1 an 1 w oi n in ked 

I * must be tlie lioart th it h itli in 1 1 itiii^s <- f j ous 
I inel gentle thoughts amid this muiilo el hjuiit} eif G )i 
to 111 in 

Jlut it IS Sund ij to el I'V — the fc%tn il of th 
Annunciation, or Ladj d ly, is it is still eillel in 
our Protestant ealyid ira , a Sunday in I out t lo i 
, festnal surrounded by fi^ts an 1 ill the hu htei f r 
the tears that precede it ind are to come to morr >w 
riic bells the line toned old hells of the paiisli liureli 
Bi\ in number, arc ringing lustily liiey me finicl 
hells, and once belonged to a neighbninng ablcy now 
the seit of the squire is it his been of Ins incestor^ 
since the dais of the list King Ilenr} Die ringeis 
arc famed, too, and you ini-,ht know tlicml^t once 
from all other men of the parish, foi tliey hue a 
dry old fishioned, boleiim look of supcnoiitj ind 
in their whole iv»pc(t there is a poMtue as uranc 
lliat the ringing of hells is a most inflient an 1 honour 
able profession, and that a S Aday witliout the usu il 
peals would be like a her^d of the Day of Doom 
A bclect hand aro tliese bell ringers, into winch the 
squire lumsclt could not get introduced, cien i ere lie 
to try, without giving a most satisf ictor> proof of his 
cjipabilitics 

To day, tlio hells ring, or seem to ring, with a lustier 
and merrier peal, tliat circulates through e\ery turner 
of the parish A blesoing on the sound of the old' 
church-bells’ Time has no effect upon them tley 
sounded the same in the days of old — far, Jar iway 
back m the times of Tudors and Plantagciiets — in tho 
ages of abbots and monks— of venerable old monas 
tenes, abbess, and piiories Manners and religion 
have changed, but tho blessed old bells never change , 
and one supposes tho ringers will go on as regular as 
ever to their peal on the morning of the resurrection, 
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should it be on a Siindi} Ihcre is nothing like 
the Sabbath morning pc il fioni tho bells it suits 
e\ery mool of our eliingeful tempers, it hath a note 
of sympitliy lor ever^ lieiit One wliilo, there la a 
gush of s luiid so boleiim aid supeAiatural, %hat you 
imigiiie it his^llic aeiy c^ideiue of the trump of doom, 
and was tint whieh llio ^pmisli painter Aligned lus 
m nk*L) h ir in his devotions, is he formed the awe- 
111 j)iiL 1 line unents of lus eoiintcnancr At another 
lime It IS bo li^ht mil jo}ou^ ml floits iway over 
the e irtli with so tr muloiis a motion tint you tliinlc 
some liarp ot lie i\en his bccii smote in the valleys of 
earth O l)k«.scd it is ti bo horn and bioaght up in 
tne b mn 1 < the ol 1 ehiiieli bells^ % 

^nlniw how raoinly tJlii } ring’ 1 istcrand faster, 
iw ly thr )ugh th pirish on e\ery bide, and languishing 
anl lining among tho heights of the distant mountains 
I li 11 s und llo Its w ith an unearthlv cadence arotin 1 
tint o' 1 nnn e i the cliiireh w i} , lie is slow, for ho 
IS threeveore >eirs and t ft anl has set off from his 
liiiglitors rottaf^e m ^ood time with his little grind- 
liu^htei f r^i ertnparuon lie has an old Bible under 
hib urn whicli w is givni Ifim when a lad out of some 
chjirit} bequeathe 1 fo tint purpose he stoops, and 
Ins hizel «t ifl seems reqiiisittto his motions, and hia 
Ikss is old fasl Ibiie 1 and well worn, yet he looks 
remaikibh well today lie has been ifothii^ all the 
week but i ^nor desolite oil matl, but now, as we 
sec liim going to church lie seems acsted with import 
mee in there is^ light njion his path Who can 
iiuniher the times lie has gone up to the old church in 
the be nil 1 of the di ar old bells ’ 

1 aster and fister th / go , for it «s the list cliange 
The lakes at the abbe> and tlie hi lies at the i ctory 
hear tlum, ind the^ ire composed fof they aic pre- 
pared But there is one, tlie village maid, who, as 
she Ju ars the quiekening peal is m hurr} and con- 
•fusion for she. is not }^t dressel ini as she dresses 
but oiue i a-veek, it takes lime, for her hand js 
unpractised • A little more hurr^ and eveiy thing Js 
eomiiktc but she must sec that it is so, and that 
, takes time too She must e\ inline her whole trim 
figure in tlie glass tunuiig Iier head and shoulder 
lound in opposite dire turns, to see if possible her 
baek All this is ’one however, with glances like 
lightning, ^nd bion, alter a few farewell looks jii 
the glass, md with an excellent opinion of herself, 
half wlicreot innoicnec itself crqpites, she takes tho 
road to tho old church, already speckled w^th the 
firmers and villagers m their best attire There 
IS the squire and his family, and tlie rector and 
his family among tliem too, for it is so Jovely a day 
that no ono could think of being cooped up in a 
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carriage. Briglitly the sun shines tlirough the old 
church window^, and it falls warm and •gladsome upon 
the assembled worshippers. It has been very cold in 
the church all the winteV,*sdospito the two great sV^ves, 
and their long black chimneys ; and the cydd frightened 
many away from tlio 'service, and^'made tin praters 
seem long, bo long, that the rector was tempted to 
read |‘ast; and once or twice ho left out the uraycr 
for the parliament, though the parliament wfcs in, 
session assernhied. All tlje long frost, the church was 
dreary and dcsolatq,: hero and there only were the 
pews occupied ; and the villagers who did attend, put on 
their old-fashioned greatcoats, which had oiitliveil their 
position in society — so that had you pr^eped through 
one of the south windows during servi<-e, you would 
have thouglit the folk of the ohl days had risen from 
their graves, and had gone into the church, to warm 
thcmselHOS at tire stoves. AVe must not, lio\vo\er, 
forget to say, that the fros^b did not frighten nAvay 
from churc^h that old man whom wo saiv going up this 
morning: he still w’cnt on, goml oUI man, for, .it vas 
his d.'iy of society and importance, wherein lie had an 
hiterest equal to that ol the great men of the land. 
The world had quite sho\ed him aside; hut he was still 
a man, and recognised at church. 

How cheerful, then, the old church looks to-day, 
with i[3 full pews, <Tind the bright warm sunshine 
resting upon them! Tlio (f^d clerk, in his little ^dd 
stall, looks as pleased as if he were a very sunbeam 
himself; for it goes to liis heart when there is a thin 
congregation, and lie looks so sad all llio week after, 
that you w'oifld imagine something had gone vrong 
in the parish. But to-da>, there is a full church, 
and ^10 lias juit on his sunmior slmon, th it lie may go 
softly on liis errands of psalmody to and liv) between his 
stall and the siiiging-galler 5 . lie feels that his ‘season’ 
is commencing. Honest fellow, lie has been clerk, 
man and boy, tliose fifty years! — how many baptisms, 
marriages, and funerals must ho h.\70 fianctioiied by 
his ‘Anioii!' He is dear to all the parish, and all 
the parish is dear (i him : indeed, he thinks the churcli 
will go to ruin when he is gone; and wlu*n he dies — 
for he, too, mii.st die— ami another cleik ha.s begun tlie 
responses from Ins little old stall, fne parish will feel as 
strange as if there had been another reformation, or 
another great rebQlhon. « 

That is the squire’s voi^v you hear so distinctly; it 
was somevvlial^ Jiusky all the winter, but i.s Ilovv^as 
cheerful and as clear as the s.ji g of a throstle. And 
whose voice should not be cheerful to-day ? — for already 
there is an opening of the \osy gatec of spring — 
resuscitation of the latent powers and the perished 
glories of earth, upgn wliose blossoming vhe Alrnii^hty 
word hath made our life to hang ; and as they pall or 
brighten, so fluctuates the brief fortunes of the vasti 
family of man. Let us boast not too fro ward ly of the 
achievements of science, and of our command over the 
powers of nature, for subjects we are still to tlic varying^ 
aspects of our Mother Earth ; and as she smiles or frowns, 
BO joy or sorrow gathers over our countenances, life or 
death Is our inheritance. The ambitious statesman is 
but a deacon in her great temple ; the world-famed 
student hath w'on his laurel-crown by the elucidation of 
butj^ Of two of the many deep mysteries of wisdom 
witliin her life ; and the grave divine, with 
inspiration upon his lips, waits upon her ditfering 


seasons as the altars whereon he oflers praise, and 
whence he preaches to our immortal spirits thank- 
ed ness or resignation, gladness or repentance, life or 
death. 

AN AFTERNOON AMONG THE TENANTS 
OF THE DEEP. 

I 

P^RT II. — CONCLUSION. 

Blsides the Crustacea we liavo already noticed, 
there is another kind in these tanks which especially 
challenges our "attciitiort Tiiis is tthe hermit or 
soldier-crab {Pa(/nrus brrnhardus'). No one who lias 
visited the Zoophyte House can have failed to observe 
a bustling, eiger-looking creature, with the foreparts 
of acr.il), thriisLmg its bony limbs out of a large white 
w’helk-shcll— a creature whose eccentric and rapid 
movements would givs' you at once an idea of his 
‘being tlu' hiost^ pugnacious, ns w’cll as the most 
conceited of animals: at one moinciit, he rattles side- 
wise over I lie .stones and rocks; at another, piislies 
himself backwards ; then gathers his cliiw's together, 
and slips back into liis shell; then sudilenly protrudes 
them, and dashes forw’ard. Ills eyes project like 
tliosc of his congener the crab, and liis cilia are as 
eoiistaiitly in motion, so that the water round liis 
f.iee is in one iiieessant whirl. He is odd enough in 
himself to nstpmsli any one unaccustomed to such 
<pieer wavs, but his appearance is rendered still more 
[leeuliar by the load lu* carries on liis back; for d is a 
rart‘ thing not to find at least oni* sc.i-ancinonc clmgm^C 
to till' bin. 11, and sitting, like tlie ‘ ISfan of the Sea* 
on the back of Smb.id the sailor, quite at Ids ease, 
ainl expanding its brilliant-coloured tentaciila in all 
directions as tlu‘ poor hermit rattles about carrying 
It oil Ins back. 

'J ho w lu*lk-hlu‘lls in wliich tliese crabs live, being the 
deserted li.ihi'atioiis of some dead former inhabit.mtwS, 
have m most easi s heiui toshud about in the sea for a 
long time before they become the (‘clls of the licrmits, 
niul, consequently, arc usually foufid coated with other 
blu-lly subbtances. ale the convoluteil tubes of 

dilferenk kinds of seipuhe, wliich are adorneil with 
the plume-like tentacul.i of their little inhabitants, 
thrown aloft *^10 gather their subteiiance fi orn the 
sunoimding waters. Tlien, on some there are clusters 
of the pretty little ‘ aeorn-slu'll,’ the balaiius, winch 
abouinls c.specially on the south-vvest( rn coast, and 
incrusN tlie rocks and stones betw'een liigli ami low 
walti-niaik in ever) direction. The structure of both 
shell and iiKscsit is exceedingly curious and beautiful. 
The little creature builds a circular wuili of lime, from 
a quarter to half an inch in diameter, and about the 
third of an iiicli in limght, sloping inwards so ns to 
leave an opening at tlrli top of about half tlic width 
of the base. In this fortress, which is of snowy 
wliitcness, and wTinkled, dwells the pretty little 
zo -pliyle, enclosed in a small hinged shell of soft 
material, which covers it closely w'hen out of the 
water; but when in its own element, nuiy be seen to 
open gently on lunges. The same little book from 
which 1 have before quoted says ; * If you take up 
some of these stones or limpets witli their acorn-shellB 
upon them, keep them dry for an hour, and then place 
tli^rn in a basin of sea-water, you will be delighted 
with tlj|p graceful movements of the little thirsty 
balanfts ; for sliortly after it feels the moisture of the 
water. It will open the sides of its sliell, and send forth 
a head-dress resembling beautiful plumes. These 
plumes are the feathery tentacula of the small animal 
living within ; and being sent fortli to gather both food 
and air from the water, may bo seen, to the great 
delight of the beliolder, rising up and falling down 
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'\viili a most graceful waving motion.' The balani \re 
sometimes called ‘ sessile barnacles,' ^ 

Tliere was a species of serpula in the same tanks 
v'ith these crustacean animals, which gJive me gre.it 
delight. The cells were f^ined of calcareous tubes 
wreathed together, well deVribed by Mifs I'ratt as 
resembling ‘little stony serpents.’ Fronf the mouths 
of tliL'SC tubes were projected the most exquisite 
coronals of waving, feather-like tentaei4|a, searlet, 
(Timson, or orange, varied with white, Rising ^in cireles, 
usually throe from each tube. They looked like fairy 
flowers placed in diminutive chin.i-v.ises, waving as 
under the influence of a genjle breeze^ 

Dragging iti slug-like body slowly up the « 5 ide of 
tlie glass, yet quite under water, I observed a curious 
dark mollusk with long processes on the head like \'irs. 
It was of a rich purplish brow-n, ol \el\et-iikc appear- 
ance, varied by some lighter m.iiKs; and 1 Ibouglit it 
beauliful as well as curious, althougli others proiiouni-id 
it very ugly. This was th^ tea-laire, or sea-slug 
(/l/;//p/a depilans). It is found among the sea-weeds* 
at lovv-w’alcr, and is said to exude fl substance fiorn 
its skin which will make the hair fall fio.n him who 
touches It. It IS said, also, that tlic poison with which 
the Itoman emperors used to destro} thost* whom the\ 
wished out of the w’ay, was taken fiom this slug; as 
also, that it was by this that Titus poisoiK tl Domitian ; 
but later writers, and hettor-inibrnied jurymen, ha\t‘ 
pionoiiriced the poor little sea-hare as innocuous as 
any hind-hnre, though not sii< h goo I eating. It is 
reportcil, tint a body of wine and Teaiiud men ol 
1 ite met to try and taste all inaiiiiei of queer (lungs, 
with the philanthropic hope of disco\ (.ring ik\v le- 
Lourccs ill diet for the good people ot Giisit Britain. 
One of the first cooks in Isriglaiid was appointed as 
superintendent of the scientific meal ; and amongst 
otlicr things, a dish of sea-hares, elaborately spiced 
and prepared, made its appeal .nice. 

* How do they ta.«>te ?’ asked one of Ihe savans. 

‘I liaic not tried, sir,’ was the repl^ could not 
fancy them.’ 

Tlie man of science ivas in a ivoi\se predicament than 
the man of cookei^", lor the one was onlj in dut} 
bound to roo/c, and tlie oflier to fdsfi and pionoiincc 
on the quality ot the viand; and it was with io miudi 
repugnance be perfuniu’d this task, tlcit sea ban. s 
will probably not be veiy vigoioiul^ hinted in tluir 
lairs, nor government find it iRcessar^ to fix a d.ij 
after or before wliieh the) may or may not be killed. , 

There were many spcciimns ot anotlar miked 
mollusk, of extreme beauty and delicacy uf appj^iancc, 
gliding about over the leaves of the sea-weeds, taiul 
on the rocks. These were a species of (/</!'., pure, 
milkwdiite little creatures, with peeiiliar pfotuberaiiecs 
on their lieads, and some with slug-like bodies, richl) 
tipped and garnished wdth th^ most* brilliant golden 
hue. 

I hav'e more than once idluJed to that flowcr-likc 
tribe of animals commonly called bea-aiu.iiioiies -a 
mime including tlio whole family of the actinidie, 
ev'ery individual of which is more or less beauliful. 
Before w^c describe any of tlie sea-anemones which 
excite our admiration in the Zooph) te llcmse, it w ill not 
be uninteresting to our readers to receive a few hints 
as to the general structure and habits of the tribes 
to which these pretty creatures belong, as without 
some knowledge on these points, although tlie qye 
may be pleased by their radiant hues, the inind will 
receive but little benefit from the inspection of* their 
beauties. Zoophyta hehanthoida is the name applied 
hy scientific men to this tribe of animals — zoopliytii, 
because by some tiiey have been supposed to partake 
of the nature both of vegetables and animals ; helian- 
thoida, to express the resemblance which the animals 
bear to compound flovyers — that is, to flowers whicli, 
like the daiby, the marigold, and others, are composed 
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of many little florets, connected by a common calyx, 
and forming dne bead. Ellis says: tTheir tentacles 
being disposed in regular circles, and tinged with a 
varnjty of bright lively. colDflrs, very nearly repre- 
sent the beautiful petals of same of our elegantly 
frilled and lAdiatqpd flowers.' Dt* Johnston, of Berwick, 
thus descVibcs them: ‘T{ie body of the hclianthoida, 
may be conipareil tt> a truncated cone, or short 
cylinder, seated on a flat plain base, while the opposite 
end h dimpled in the centre wdth the oral aperture, 
ami garnishetl with various!^' figured tentacula, which 
originate' from a space betw^^cn the proper lip, and the 
free, sornevvli.it tliu'kj ned, hordei^of the disk. In a 
state of contraction, the month is closed, the tentacula 
are shortened, and tlu* whole concealed by this border 
being drawn like a ciirtiini over them, leaving n mere 
depression on the top. ’I'lie mouth loads by a very 
short and wide passage into a large stomach, which is 
a membranous bag, puckered internally with numerous 
plaits, and divided in a perpendieu^.ir direction into 
liaKco by a deep smooth furrow, with cartilaginous 

sides ly a state ^f expansion and of hunger, 

many lielianthoida can jirotrude the stomach beyond 
the lip 111 the form of large bladder-lijf:e lobes, which 
often h.ing over the sides, and almost conceal the 
rest of tlie body.’ 'I'lic under part of the body in 
animals of tins family lias a large sucker, by which 
they adhere to any olyect tlu;y choose to fix on ; and 
by loosening wlneli, and drawing a sufficient portion 
of water into their bodies by means of the tentacula, 
they ate al ’e to float off and thaii^je their position. 

'Hie yh/ono, SO n.inu-d ifom a Greek w'ord signifying 
‘a lav,’ eompriM' several varieties, many of which are 
named Ironi , flowers — there is a mesembryanthemiim, 
iig marigold, bellis, daisy, dianthns, pink, &c. But 
although all these specie s are called ii'iiiseriminately 
se.i-aiK'inoiies, there is iiot^iie amongst them that now 
bears th.it n.ame as its own individual distinction. The 
tentaeul.i of winch I have spoken as existing it the 
j)()l)])i are remarkahle organs: tliey consist of 
Ihsliv tubular arms, each f?irnislie<l at its point with 
.111 oiifice, h) means of which the animal sucks in the 
water whetevvilli to inflate it<^b(,dy, and also absorbs 
till* anirualeuica which it finds floating in the water, 
and wlndi loiin alaigo jiropoition of its Jood ; indeed, 
.iliho'igh hca-inumones at times e^; other food, they 
can ami do tor montlis togefher wholly on this 

invisible support, us may be proved by keeping one in 
a vLS'^el ol tea-w.iUi, when, if the water is oecasionally 
iluingid, It* will lonnnue to grow, and thrive, and pro- 
pagate, vMtbout bung fed in any other way. But the 
bpecimeiis at the Ztiologjfal G.irdeng are not left thus 
to imbibe tlieir susleiiaiicc, they arc fed with bits of 
raw meat; and I was amused by seeing^ little portions 
guidcvl by a rod towards the centre of the circling 
r.i) s of some of the pretty creaturi'S, on the touch of 
winch the tentacula iiist.inlly folded over, enclosing the 
foreign buhxtaiuie, and ii^ a few minutes the vvliolc had 
disappeared, having been sucked into the stomach of 
the anemone*,, and tlie lovely eoroiial of rays was again 
expanded, a inos^ beautiful trap for fresh prey. They 
are* greedy creatures, and the fishenncri liave reason 
•to dioad their ravage^, for they sometimes get into 
their ciab or lobster pots, and will wind tlieir tentacula 
round a fine crab or lobster, or wliatever they may lay 
•liold of, and suck out every particle of its juices, 
casting out the empty sliell from their devouring maw 
when they have absorbed the whole of its contents. In 
some seas, these creatures grow to so enormous a size 
ns to be able to inflict serious inju’Vy : tliey have been 
known to Btizc on man ; and an instance was lately 
told me by a young Indian officer, of a friend of liis 
who, when bathing, bad his thigh taken hold of by 
one of these horrible creatures, from which he sus- 
tained severe injury ; and was released only by liaving 
the animal cut from him piecemeal. Such dangers, 
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however, do not exist in our seas, nor could they be 
anticipated from the lovely little rictinitfe in the tanks. 

Tlie Actinia dianihus la a most lovely species. The 
individuals which it conftjW'isos aro hiucli varied, bpt all 
are lovely. The bodi.}s of tlioae I have are all white, 
richly Allured witli put pic and amber, nmraa^smootji as 
china, which they imich resemble. They are firmer to 
the touch than tljc before-namci'l species, and the body 
is logger, so tliat the coiollny if we may so tei^ the 
clustering flowcr-like tcntacuhi, is raised highel- into 
the water. ^ 

The variations in sliape wliich this animal is capable 
of assuming are nioSt remarkable. Its least attractive 
appearance is wlum it floats ofl’ Irom its resting-place; 
its body — which is in general about two and a half 
inches in length, and over one in diaineti r — i a tended 
and straight, :ind its tcntacula half unclosed. In this 
state, you would scarcely conceive it to be tlie same 
creature as when — its base firmly fixed on a whelk- 
slioll, and its budv nipped in below, and sprc.ad into a 
deep cd^p-liko form, with its delicate petals widely 
thrown open — it more c-lose^^ rcsembl^'s a fine white 
thistle thaci any other flow'or; whicli likeness is greatly 
increased if y^u just toueli the lip with your. finger, 
for then it instantly half closes up, and leaves 
but flic mere tips of the tcntacula densely clustered 
together, and just peeping out from tlieir shelter. 
But wait a moment. 'i'Jie thistje lias assumed entirely 
another form; llic lip, with its fringing tcntacula, is 
thrown buck over the body, Avliicli i.s now dipt in like 
an hoipr-glass about the centre. AVatcb a little longer, 
and the lower part of tlie*body shortens, and grpwj, 
lialf as big again as it was before, and the eontraeiion 
rises to just under tlie lip, so as to make the llower like 
a carnation; prcscnlly, tlio oral disk rises into a high 
narrow cone ici the centre, its be iiitilul white markings 
and transparent interspaces forming a varied sort of 
receptacle, round whie/i the floating petals play ; and if 
3*ourfry to sketch it, you will fiiul, ore you can have 
caught its outline, that the whole figurcdias changed, 
and it is quite unlike iu li-^riii to wliat j^ou have ever 
before seen it. 

As they plt‘asa. 

They limb themselves, and colour, shape, or si/e, 

Assume as like them best. 

1 

Some cK* this species have their tcntacula delie.itcl^’' 
ringed with a peculiar claret tint, of w'kieh tliere arc 
other markings on the lip and body, and the whole 
animal puts you at once in mind a fig lai,l op(Mi. 

In some specimens of Anthon cprrusj which I lately' 
collected in Torbay, the colour is of a vivid lilac, ever 
sliifting from ploiio to place,saiid not confined to the 
tips of tlic feelers, which are, however, always of that 
hue. The gr(4'ii is tlie most brilliant I ever saw', but 
varying in intensity; novr you see the wliolo blossom, 
except the tips of tlie petals, of a living dazzling green; 
hut watch it for a few minuses, ayd )ou will see that 
the bright clear lilac begins to extend liithcr amf 
tliithcr, so that the whole animal seems tinged with it ; 
and then the sweet^soft hue fades away, and gives p^.iee 
again to the prevailing green. In fcie variety whicli 
(jcertner desciibcs as aslVcolonr, but wbicli I should 
rather say was of the hue of the ringdove, the soft^ 
tinting is as changeful as in the green specimens-- a most 
exquisite pearl-coloured bloom, as it were, seeming to^ 
flicker over the whole surface of the feelers, constantly 
fluctuating and varying. The form of the .<1 nfhea cereus, 
when fully expanded, is more like that of a gigantic 
tassel-chrysanthemum — that beautiful species, I mean, 
which exhibits tulnilar petals, or, 1 should rather say, 
whose petals aro not only tubular at their base, but 
closed nearly to the tip. 

The name antliea is taken from the old poet, Michael 
Drayton, who says : 

Anthca of the flowers that has the general charge. 


Dr Johnston tells us that this animal is good to eat, and 
th.at it ‘furpislies the dish called rastegna, a favourite 
in rrovence;’ but although it is a most beautiful and 
interesting creature, I should think it must be a very 
hungry j^erson who coulft be so enterprising as to 
venture oif eating any thy ig so like a cluster of wonr.s 
as arc the writliing, ever-moving tcntacula of this 
strange animal. 

Certainly' there are few, if any, exhibitions in 
London, y'hk’h|f*aii afford so great a variety of objects 
of interest with so little of fatigue or atmospheric 
inconvenieneo as the Zoophyte House. The exceeding 
delicacy nf tlio ,1 is; lit as tails equally on all sides 
through its crystnl medium; the, transp.irency of the 
tanks, and of llu* w'ater in them ; and the exceeding 
brilliancy of Jnieof all these varied inollusks, zoophytes, 
S.c.y together with the different tints of the sea and 
river weeds, yre altogether moat striking and beautiful; 
.111(1 the Ircciloin from the smell and noise wliich per- 
vade other exhihitions/of living creature.s, certainly 
'renders tlus«*i most attractive jdaee of resort, especially 
lor invalids. * 

A GIJIJ/S DILEMMA. 

Tins is the aiinivers.'iry of an iin[)ortant day in my life. 

1 will keep it l)y recording the events that led to my 
present position ; let not those stay to read whose hearts 
have grown too old to relish a love story. 

At eighteen,* T was one of the most thoughtless of 
human beings. I>[y widowi*d lather, a rich London 
merchant, had liumoiired every wdimi from infancy, 
and a‘>ked notliing of me in return but ligJitlicarted- 
ness and allection. No one could liave known Jess 1 
than 1 of the shadows and sorrow's of life, or have been | 
inoio chiklisldy oeimpied in the present. It was the 
night of m3' first ball, to wdiicli 1 w'as to be introduced 
under the most flattering auspices; 1 was half-wild with 
excite mont, and the moment my toilet was completed, 

1 flew down stairs to sJiew myself to my father, W'lio 
was not going with me, as at fLst arranged, being 
prevented, he said, by suilden and insurmountable 
engageii.ents. Well 1 remember how impatiently I 
burst open the dining-room door, and with what a 
bound of elation 1 sprang tow'ards the spot w'hero he 
stood, spreading out my beautiful dress, and making 
'before liim a sweejiing courtesy. I seem to hear now 
tlie sol^ ru'jtlc of lace and satin ; to feel the glow tliat 
huri ed on my checks, .md tlie quick throbbings of iny 
happy lieart. I had not at first noticed, in my eager- 
ness, tliat the table wa*! covered with papers, and that 
my fatlier ivas qot alone. Mr Lacy, barrister-at-Iaw,, 
his friend and mine— I had know-ii him from my 
cradle — sat opposite to him, and a second glance shewed 
me how grave and anxious were the faces of both. 

‘What is the mutter?’ I askdd, laying, -my hand 
caressingly on my father’s shoulder, lie looked at mo 
fondly till 1 saw tlie tears brim his eyes. j 

‘ My darling ! ’ ho said in an abrupt passionate W'ay. | 

‘ We will not tell licr, Lacy? It would be cruel. Let 
her have at least a few nioro h.ippy hours; sho need 
not know to-night. How will she bear it?* 

Mr Lacy loijkcd increasingly grave. I had become 
very gi^vo too; my childish excitement seemed to 
liavG given x^aco to a suddeu and almost womanly 
seriousness. 

‘ It is of no use hiding anything from me,* I said, 
trying to smile, though 1 trembled from head to foot in 
vague foreboding. ‘ 1 could not go to the ball now ; tell 
mo what has happened.* The expression of my fatlier’s 
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I face deepened to anguish j he put his liands before^it, 

1 as if the sight of me was too painful to beaj. I turned 
I to Mr Lacy. * • 

I ‘JDo you tell me !’ I impl^^ed. Mr Lacy fixed upon 
I me tlic fine searching eyesVrhose reproof* had been 
tiie sorest penalty of rtiy lim hitherto, and kept up 
I the scrutiny till I could bear it no longer, earnest 
and kindly as it was. I knelt on a cushion Jjefore him, 
and leaning my arms on his knces% in ii. favourite 
attitude, I returned his gaze witli a steady though 
tearful one. 

‘Try mo,* I*anid; ‘perhaps I am* more than the 
giddy child you think me. Besides, it cannot 1 e so 
dreadful— you arc both alive and well ! ’ 

A peculiar expression passed over Air Lacy*s face. 
ITe seemed hesitating whether to Iniw me into his 
arms, or to push me from him : lie did neither, but rose 
up suddenly, putting me gentl^J' hack, amj took a few* 
turns through tlie room. • 

‘Halford,’ he said pre'^ently, and in agitated tones, 

* once more I renew my ofler. Of what use is wealth like 
mine to a lonely man ? With the help I can give, \ on 
may keep your cnvlit, and breast this storm. You 
shrink from an obligation tliere is a chance of your 
never being able to cancel? AVtdl, T will cliange placgs 
with you. (iivo me in return— that is, if I can win lier 
to consent— your daughter as my wiM’ My father 
looked up with a literal gasp of abtonislniiciit. 

Laey went on without heeding him. ‘I am a fool, no 
doubt,’ he said; ‘but the time has long gone by when 
IMildrod was a child to me. For the last two yc.irs, 1 
have felt from the depths of my heart that she was a 
w'oman ; I have fought against the insane wish to win 
lior for my wife; my .age, my iiast relations with her, 
seemed to make it a crime. Now I Iiave^spoken ; God 
knows, as much to save you from the disgraet* are 
so obstinately bent on meeting, and her from the poverty 
that would crush IiA* youth, as to satisfy my own feel- 
ings. Wliat she is to mo, woids eannot say ; how' 1 will 
guard and love her, niy life only could pioie. ?iliklrcd. 
wliat doyou say ?’ , 

He paused ojipositc me, and took my hand : I w as 
like one ill a dream. Love! Marriage! Brought uij 
as T had boon at home, I had speiulated less on tbo’-e 
points than most girls of my age. 1 ha^ vagm* 
theories, indeed, gathered from poets and novcHsts; 
and my feelings for Mr Lacy, a man of forty years ot 
age, who had nursed me as an infant, <and wliorn I 
regarded W’itli almost unlimited rc\<?reiicc as one of 
the best and wisest of the rac^^ did not seem to corre- 
spond with them. I was unworthy of the honour — 
incapable of fulfilling the ofilec of wife to such a m ni. 
Wife!— it seemed almost blasphemous to mention the 
word to such a child as I av;;s. I shrank back from 
him towards my father, my cheeks burning, and my 
eyes full of tears. 

‘You refuse me, Mildred?* said he. ‘1 should be 
a villain to take advantage of my position, and urgci 
you. Yet in my heart I believe I could make you 
happy: what would you have but youth tint 1 could 
not give you ? There arc many chance/ Against 
your ever being offered again a strong, honest, un- 
divided heart like mine. No young man could love 
as I do. Mildred, what you might be to me ! ’ 

The strange tone of passionate earnestness made 
my heart beat thick. I glanced at my father ; he was 
watching me with intense anxiety : no need to question 


what his wishes were. As for the meaniug of this 
strange scene, T wanted no details ; enough that some 
monetary crisis had cbme, that threatened disgrace and 
ruin^ ^ I could avert it ; andihow'^ ? By marrying one 
whose' affection might have gratified the most ambitious 
heayt— one of the jjiobleBt of met— one I loved, though 
perhaps ifot as he loved me. In that hour of excite- 
ment, and in my undisciplined mind, little was 1 pre- 
p.arpd|to weigh remote possibilities and contingeijcies ; 
bcsi(l#8, I was ardent, excitable, apt to mistake impulse 
for sentiment. ‘Mildred, what you might bo to me!’ 
wrought upon my sensibility f his expression of subdued 
emotion still lurtlier moved me.* It never occurred 
to me, to demand time for explanation and reflection. 
1 felt constrained to answer him tlien and there. 

‘If I were less a cbikl,’ I said, blushing and trembling 

— ‘if 1 w'oro more your cipjrd’ 

It was enough : he drew near me, and clasped me 
in Ins .arms. ‘(’Iiildl’ lie said passionately; *my love 
— my Avife ! ’ 'riicn releasing me, and gazing at mo 
seriously : ‘ You give yourself to me willingly, IMildred; 
but 1 will not bind you. iBix montlis lienee, I will give 
you back your freedom, if you arc not Igippy ; and 
you Avill find it hard to deceive .a love like mine.* 
kly father rose and grasped his liand in silence. 
‘God bless }ou,’ he said at length; ‘1 would have 
borne much to seeiiro siuli a protector for my 
eliild. Loiive us, MiUlred, to arranne some matters 
that cannot bo delayed even till the morning.’ I was 
eager to obey, ami be alone to think ; and I left the 
room witlioiu a b.ickward gliuice .1 ^ 

Tnat hall liour liad rc'^l a lionised my whole being, 
I A^*as a cliihl no longer. 1 locked my bedroom-door, 
to give way to all the tumultuous emotions of a 
w oman. Sued for as a w'ife— engaged ! I looked at 
my.self in tlie glass, and wondered tli.^t a ni&n fikc 
Mr Laey could love such a young unformed creature 
as I appeared, 'riiere wjfN an incongruity in it that 
.struck me painfully. Still, there Avas a distinction in 
bis regard lUit Hat*, red me ; I Jiad a very high esteem 
for linn ; 1 av.is AA'ctrding off ^ calamity from rny father; 

1 loved no one else no doubt I should be very happy. 

I but down on the edge of tlie bed, and leaned my 
Iiead — little used to ache Avitit such grave matters of 
relleetion — upon fny hand. Lnacciistoined to dream, 
at that moment an in\oliintary dr^im r(?8o before my 
im a gin at urn. Instead of this strJnge compact, the 
w'ooing of a ^^outhful lovtr; instead of mere consent 
on my part, the delicious liopc«, the rich fruition of a 
eonseious, •.active ptssion. Might it not have been 
thus? If beauty won love, I w'as lair enough; if 
freshness .and strength of heart w'cre needed, Iiow mine 
tlirobbed under the ideal Bliss ! 'J'he Aound of Mr Lacy’s 
A'oice recalled me to a sense of my duty to liiin; it 
Avas wrong to dr(»am of such girlish posjfl bill ties now. 

lie A’, as going .aw.qy, and my father Iiad aceomp.anied 
Iiini to the head of the .staircase. I suppose he had 
tasked him if ho watuld sot Avish to bid me good-night, ^ 
for I lic.ird liim answer: ‘No; she Avouhl not w’ish to 
be disturbed— 1 ft.ir to Avearv her. God forgive me if 
I acting a s'^fMi jiart !’ " I rf*c up re.Molutcly ; 
nioro such "weakness a.-^ that of the last hour; ho Was 
I worthy of a woman’.s Io\e and Iioiiour, and I would 
give It. The next two months pas.scd in a state of 
tranquil happiness. If rii.inly dcA'otion, if the most 
delicate and minute .attentions could Airm a he.art, 
iiiiiie w'Diihl liave Ijcen Avon ; and I thought it was, and 
reposed on the idea. 

Mr Lacy made no attempt to prevent my plunge 
into tlie gay Avorld, ^i^tponcd fcr a while by the 
late strange incidents. Now and tlien lie would go 
with me to ball or opera, but it w.as in the character 
of jirotector or spectator, not .as participant; and I 
felt Ids proseneo a restraint. I xvas by no means a 
coquette ; 1 strove to bear always in mind that I was 
his allinnced wife ; but I was only eighteen, ardent in 
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temperament, with high animal spirits, very much 
courted and adjnired, and I did enter witli a keen zest 
into the plcasifrea of life. Ilis grave smile, in the 
height of iny enjoyment used to fall like a ]v^ight 
on my heart. » 

Jle himself, holding an important afd influential 
position in the world, was full of oarnest schemes of 
practical beiipvolf'nco, of ])rofT'8sional reform. lie 
seemed to tliink, labour, and write mainly w^h an 
eye t?> other men’s interests, and those in tlioir hidiost 
and widest bearings. He liked to talk to me of tliese 
tilings, and excite my indral cntiiusinsm; and while I 
listened, lie carried heart and conviction with him, and 
I felt a call to sucli co- operation an honour, in which 
sacrifice could have no part. Then his look of intense 
aflection and happiness, as he kissed tlio cheek to 
which bis words had hrouglit so deep a glow, stirred 
my soul, and left no doubt on mind tliat I loved 
iiim. 

At the end of two months, ;Mr Lacy left me to 
attend A sumfiufos to liis father’s deatli-bed. He 
expressed no fears as to the Result of tins sej»aration, 
though 1 jj^rceived a deep secret an\iely. I shaied 
it. I had a morbid dread of the effect of this ab/?once. 

‘Don’t leave me,’ I cried, clinging weeping to his 
arm. ‘I am afraid of myself — afraid of becoming 
unwortliy of 3'ou.’ 

‘How, Mildred?’ was his aij^swer. ‘If you mean 
you will forget me, or cliscover you are mistakmi in 
thinking you love me, it will save us hotli a life-long 
miscryj-mc, at least,*a life-long reinorbo.’ 

Jj'or a week or two after <ie left me, I hanlly went 
into society; but my fatlier and fi lends lau^hed^ at 
my playing the widow', as they called it, and I soon 
resumed my former gaieties, wuili, however, a certain 
restraint and ipoderatiou wdiich T felt due to Mr Jauy. 

At length the temptation licset me of winch J 
seemed to have hud a vapftie pn’sentiment from the 
first ^evening of Mr Lack’s olK r, uml it be.'.ct me 
under its most insidious ioriii. J\ly fatliey’s sister and 
nephew came to pay us ^ loiig-tallvcd-of visit; and 
even before they arrived, T liad begun to torture 
myself with doubts ns to the issues of this intercourse. 
As children, Frank Ing/iin and 1 liad spent lialf our 
time together ; and as eliildnn, h id ourselves 

to eacli^otlieL F|’^c ^'cari had pissed since wo liad 
met, for he liad ''been 8tud\ing medicine abroad; 
but an unbroken, though scanty eorre&^ioiideiice liail 
been ahvays kept up between the two families. Frank 
had been my ideal as a child. •' If I loiftid him so 
still — if I were to love him ! — if, when he came, lie 
brought with liim that future about w’hich I had 
dreamed — brought? it in vain*: There A^as something 
morbid in this state of mind ; but the idea had 
fastened upon fne, and I could not shake it off. My 
very self-mistrust w’as a snare. 

My aunt and cousin duly arrivvd; and of Frank I 
must speak tlie truth, even if«I aiif accused of a wdsli# 
to justify myself. Every charm a young man could 
have, 1 think ho iiossessed. 1 sny notliiiig of his 
pQ»*8onal beauty, o» his ingenuou.s gjice? of maTirt*er. 

I could have withstood tliese, though I had a very 
keen appreciation of them. But he was as full of 
disinterested ardour in liis profession as Mr Lacy in 
his; had tlie same deep desire to be of use in his 
generation— the same unsclfisli plans and aspirations; 
only he unfolded them with such a 'winning self- 
mistrust, as if he doubted bis w'orthiness for the high 
vocation of benevolence, until he wanned into enthu- 
siasm ; and then tte passion Sl his speech, the very 
extravagance of his youthful hopes, thrilled me with 
a power far beyond the reasoned wisdom of Mr Lacy’s 
enl^^rises. Oh I longed to join bands with him in his 
lifti^ourncy, and lend my aid to the working out of 
Ilia Utopia, with a spoutaueous fervour of desiro never 
known before ! 


^.resser things lent their aid. lie was a fine musician, 
and an enthusiast in the art: we practised eonstantiy 
tegetheix lie taught me how to play and sing the 
German compositions he had introduced to me. I do 
not wish to dwell on details; but who does not know 
bow subil« a medium (p love a kindred pursuit and 
enjoyment of music is? — and Mr Lacy had never eared 
for music. Then, again, lie was my perpetual com- 
panion: at^ breakfast, his clear eyes and welcoming 
voice opened y;e day ; and after its long hours of 
delightful intercourse, his hand was the last I clasped 
at night. No attempt was made to put any restraint 
upon this dangcr;)us comjKjnionship*. Mv father looked 
upon us as brother and sister; b(‘Nide8,*the fact of my 
eiig-igement was known, and he ha<l tlie most implicit 
confidence m his nephew’s honour. lie never considered 
iny danger, yet it was the greater. lie might be 
strong, but I was uoak. In short, I h^ved Frank. 

A letter, announcing the probable day of Mr Lacy’s 
return, roused me to ^ conviction of the truth. I 
•earned it uixto my room, locked the door, and fell on 
ill)' knees. AVii.ft should I do? Should I keep my 
sceret, and rin against niy own soul by marrying one 
I did not love? Surclv that were the worst crime of 
the two. What w'as left me, llieii, but to wound a 
noble heart, belie my promise, inculpate my father? 
It seemed a dreadiul alteruati\c. After hours of 
agonised ca«5uistry, 1 could not docifle, but determined 
to le.avo tlie final issue to chance. Did Frank love 
me? Strange that I took tliat fact for granted, tor- 
turing mysdf \!^ith the idea of what lie w'ould suffer 
— he, with liis young strong capacity for sorrow ! This 
is not to be a long stor}', so I must not stay to aiialv'-c 
tlie state of my mind (luting the interval tliat elajised 
before Mr Lic}’s return. A erimiiial aw'aiting a sine 
coiidenmation, and licit .approved by liis own aching 
coiiscieiico would understand 1113' feelings. 

The evening came on whieli w(' expected him. Never 
bad our drawing-room worn a more happy, home-like 
charaidcr. ]\jy father naid the newspaper at ease in 
liis ample (hair ; m}' liandsome lively aunt periietually 
interrupting him with irrelevant remarks. I sat near 
tlie tea-table, for a certain liour kad been fixed, and 
we w'atlcd for our guest befixe w’o began our favourite 
m(‘al. I held a book, to bide the changes of my 
countenance. Had 1 doubted 1113'^ cousin’s Jove before, 

I should have* doubted it no longer ; how earnestly 
and searclimgly he looked at me — how grave and sad 
he appcarcMl ! 

The knock enme. It was natural I should start; 
but iti^is li.ird to smile naturally at my aunt’s plensaut 
raill^wy^ Mr Lacy 'Mine in ; he was one of those 
whose self-governed, SLrcnc manner precludes flutter 
or embarrassment in others. Tlie gentle friendliness 
of his greeting reassured me for the moment; under it 
I could hardly iniagme the strong passionate current 
to exist that soinelinicsvroke its bounds. 

The c 'ening iiasscd .smoothly and pleasantly to all 
externals. Mr Lacy was very grave, but then it was 
to ^ '' expected of a sou avIio had just left his father's 
dcatli-bcd ; and my aunt’s animated tongue filled up 
the intervals when conversation would have flagged, 
f Frank and I sang togetlu^r at my father’s request, for 
I feared to seem unwilling; besides, it precluded the 
necessity of my exerting myself to talk. Frank w'lis 
I very serious, and, I thouglit, averse to sing with me; 
but at tlie same time he had never sung to more 
advantage. 

ThcefAdcal was over at last. Mr Lacy took bis 
leave, without anything in liis manner to make mo 
fear, or perliaps hope, that my secret was discovered. 

A week passed ; he was constantly with us, sliew ing 
me the same tenderness as ever, somewhat graver, but 
ns certainly more gentle. He seemed, too, to make a 
point of seeking Frank’s socict}', and spoke of liim in 
high terms to my father. Oh ! what a heavy heart I 
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carried during that period. Looking in my glasf, I 
thouijiit with wonder of the change six ^months can 
work in mind and body. At the end of thi«c scv^n 
days, I came to a resolution tJiat nerved me with 
I something like strength, ft thought I wouM seek* n 
i direct interview with Mr iwey, tell him* flic whole 
truth, and throw niysoft* on nis generosity. Lei him 
but release me from an engagement that became every 
hour more intolerable to contemplate, ai}d I would 
consent to enter on no other. Let hini^but free me, and 
I Avould live unmarried for ever— yes, though 1 must 
take labour and poverty as companions. 

It was the very cvening^of tlie d,^ T liad come to 
this decision, ftiat I chanced to meet Mr Lacy on the 
stairs, at the hour of Ids usual arrival. TIoro ' iS the 
desired opportunity, but I trembled to avail myself of 
it. lie forestalled me. 

‘Give me a quarter of an hour alone, Mildred, in 
the library,’ he said. ‘I have wished to have a lew 
private words with you for diiT^.’ 

We went in ; he placed me a chair iioaw the lire, nmf 
closed tho door carefully, tlicn cainc ftp to me, standing 
before me as he spoke ; 

‘Tliis day six montlis ago, Mildred, I made a 
promise I am going to redeem. If you are not 
happy, I said, 1 will free you from the engagement 
you made with me. You are not happv. I suspected 
the truth from your ietters when in Scotland — those 
painful letters — and I saw it eonlirmed tlie first iiiglit 
of my ai rival. Tlie expression of your f.ice, the 
tone of your voice, when you spoke to your cousin, 
W'ould have set tlio strongest douitt at rest, killed 
the most pertinacious hope,’ Tie paused a mornent, 
then went on as oalnily as before: ‘I acquit >ou 
of all blame, Mildred ; it was I tliat acted the 
unworthy part, taking unmanly advantage of my 
poAver to help your fatlicr and your untried child’s 
heart. If I were not now tho only sulfercr, I could 
scarcely bear tho retrospect ; but I am, thank God ! 
As for your father, our fears magnifie^l his danger: 
tlio little help I w^as able to give, has re-estab- 
lished his position as firmly as before. Ho mmII 
repay me; you ow% me nothing. T have liad a wild 
dream, but I am awake rA last — awake enongli to sec 
it was a fool’s idea tJiat a man like me coujd win a 
young girl’s lieart.’ 

He was calm no longer; but he t«urned abruptly 
away to liide his emotion. 

‘Mr Lacy,’ I cried, striving to stifle tlio conflict qf 
my love, ‘ I would lain do right. 1 have a deep esteem 

for you — I’ I broke off. ‘ Give me a liy.e time,’ 

I added, passionately renewing the eflbrt 1 ssliall 
conquer tliis love of mine— I will become worthy of 
you after all I’ 

‘Conquer the purest feeling of a woman’s he.art! 
Offer yourself a sacrifice to \rw selfishness I No, no; 
ISlildred, yours is the seasim of blessedness — mine 
is already past. Presently I will come back to you'» 
in my old character, and be able to say witli le‘?s 
difficulty than I do to-night, “God bless you both.” 

1 will kiss you for the last time.' 

lie clasped me in his arms, and kissed mo. seemingly 
with more earnestness than passion, but it was thet 
very depth of passion. As the door closed upon him, a 
strange impulse seized me. I longed to call liim back. 
Was it true I did not love him ? • 

I saw none of my family that evening, for I went 
at once to my room. What a night of misery and 
conflict I passed I • • 

The next morning, Frank earn© to my private 
sitting-room, and knocked for admittance. He held a 
letter in his hand; his fine eyes were suffused with 
happiness. 

‘Sympathise with me, Mildred,’ he said ; ‘I feel too 
much to bear it alone. I have never talked to you 
about her, for I could not trust myself witli the subject 


while a doubt remained. Now, I will tell you about 
my darling ; she is as worthy of a trug man’s licart as 
— as Mr Lacy is of yours. By the way, Mildred, I 
was^very anxious about youftkat night ho came home, 
for your manner was not — not what, were I in his 
pla^*©, would/ havc^atisfled me;fbut that is the form a 
woman’s Vapnee takes with you, I have concluded. 
As for not loving liiAi at bottom, 1 don’t dare so to 
impugn riiy noble cousin’s heart and understanding.’ 

Fwiik talked on long and earnestly — itold me the 
story of his love, read me his letter; but I heard 
notlimg distinctly, undorstofid nothing fully. One fact 
I grasped, that he was going to leave me to-morrow — 
going to this darling of his— and that if I had a spark 
of dignity and wonianlv sense loft, 1 must excite it now. 
I don’t know how 1 bore my martyrdom ; but I won its 
crown. Frank bade me good-bye without a suspicion 
of the truth. 

J ran once more to the solitude of my chamber. I 
felt abandoned— prostrate. 1 lliing myself on the bed 
in a transport rif despair. Why, I ibid lost iW I Had* 
I been so criminal that fciy punishment w’as so heavy? 

‘ Oil, Frank cried, ‘ how^ I have loved yo|^ — what life 
iiiigli^have been !’ Tlien 1 reflected, if Mr Lacy loved 
me as J loved my cousin, what a fine spirit and nature 
lie liad hliewn, what a rare gift such a lieart was! 
Miserable as 1 wa**, it was deeper misery to think I 
was tho cause of Ins. ^ 

1 was ver> ill alter t’aese events, and fears for my 
health quite absorbed any ungir niy father might have 
felt at the disappointment of cherished dqsire, or 
perhaps Mr L icy, hy his» representations, had siiiclded 
inj against it. Wlien I recovered, people said I was 
very much altered ; anti so 1 w’as. 'Phe flush of 
youth was passed; J was not twenty, but nothing of 
the elnldislmess of a lew months hack yjas left.' Frank 
was married; and Mr Lacy we never saw, at least I 
never saw him. Disappftintmcnt had made life an 
earnest thing to me ; and taught by its discipline, 
the charaetir of n.y lormer lover rose in dignity in 
my eyes. • 

How^ was it that what T had thought would be a 
lile-long regret — my love tiir my eousiii — seemed n 
transient emotion, of whielrlhc traces grew daily 
ft^ehler. Had I ^.leritii'od my happiness to a passing 
fancy ? Or was it tliat at my one caqnot long 
cling to the impossible ? Little signified tho seeming 
contrariety of my heart, for the fact remained — if I 
had never l(iVod Mr Lacy before, I loved him now. I 
thonglit p^rpeiually*of the incidents of our brief engage- 
ment — every word of endeaniumt, every embrace, had 
its hold on my in enm^y. I recalled his opinions, 
franimg niy own stringently by flicm, and followed 
his public career so far as I w'as able, aided hy my 
deep knowledge of the high principles and motives 
that actuated it. 

Tlie feeling grew in silence, till niyjQirmcr love for^ 

• Frank was bqt a*chil(A dream m cornfuwison. To 
hear Ins name mentioned, and always mentioned in 
connection vytli something hononrahlc, moved me with 
a Strange passion of feeling — aii.f he had loved me I 
Oh! dill he love me yet ? 

Time passed, and I had long resumed my former 
relations wnth society, and liad met with successes 
enough to gratify my heart liad vanity been my ruling 
passion, oi’ could I liave adopted it in place of the one 
winch was secretly sapping the fresh springs of life. 
Sometimes the idea occurred, that it might be pos- 
.sihle, without any compromise of womanly dignity, to 
ascertain his feeling^^Wr me, artd if they remained 
unchanged, to teach him the change in mine; and then 
I fell into that colouring of a bright future which 
seems to bo the ordained and Sisyphus-like penalty of 
the unhappy. 

My chance came at last. At a large dinner-par^y, 

1 unexpectedly met Mr Lacy. He came to me at 
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once; ipoke kindly and gently, as in long-past times; 
but there was npthing to lead to the idea that lie still 
loved me— no hesitation in the well-known voice, no 
latent tenderness in tho |earehirig eyes. I could^riot 
bear it, and wished he,A\oiild leave me to myself, and 
not torture me with ithat cruel fr^endsKip. At ^ny 
tirst opportunity, I turned from hiiii, and* engaged 
myself in convcu-iutioii with a 'gentleman who was 
well known to b(‘ one of iny suitors. It appeared like 
coquetry, hut it was the cagerncbs of bclf-misfcust. 
Tliat evening seemed very long, and insupportlibly 
painful; 1 had no! knowm how tenaciously I had clung 
to hope until it failed me. 'VVlicn Mr Lacy eame 
forw'ard to help me to my carriage, I felt 1 could 
hardly receive the ordinary enilily from him without 
betraying myself. 

I was surprised when ho bcggoil me to turn into 
an empty room we passed on our way to the hall. 
‘Mildred,* ho said, ‘I w'as going to ask you wlienwv 
first met to-night, wlietlur I might resume my old 
relationq«in yMrf famil}'. Nearly two years lia\e 
passed since wc last met, e.nd^u thought I could biing 
you back t[|c calm lieart of a friend, ^ilul jou have 
I so studiously shunned me, that to ask perniissioy now 
seems superfluous. AVliat am I to think? lla\e you 
I not forgiven mo yet tor the misery I cost you ?’ 

I I was silent. Jf I could have fallen at his feet, and 
I sobbed out the tiuth, I might ^avc been ble&scvl for 
life; hut that would ha^^e been too great a saeritiee 
for even love to exact from a woman’s pride. 

* If the deepest sy^|.lpathy in your disappointment 

could entitle me to the ehafaeter of a fiiend,’ Mr 
Lacy pursued, ‘ }ou w'ould give me your hand willingfy. 
Pardon me, Mildred, for what m ly seem an unmanly 
allusion, but it is best to make it — if there is any 
chance Of futinjc frieiulshij) hctw'een ns. It w'as hard 
to give you up, harder still to feel the sacrifice had 
been in ^ain. Had you heeit happily married, 1 could 
liave jeturned to you sooner; but sufl(*riiig, and to teel 
I had no power to soothe’ # 

This generosity was toofjnuidi for me. I rose np 
liastily from the seat I liad taken. ‘1 cannot hear it,’ 
I said rashly; ‘ the past has hten cruel enough, but this 
is wor^Q than all. Oil, f am miserable ! Friends we 
can never he— let me go liome!’ P t-pokc witli tlie 
lretfiilne«8 of d child- he looked amazed. 

‘Am I’again deceived ? ’ lie asked. ‘ 1 w'as told that 
the genllcman I saw with you this ^‘vening, Mr 
Branson, was your accepted lover J know him well ; 
he deserves yon, ^Iildied. 1 rejoiecfl to sec you bright 
and animated, as yon used to be, in lus .society — to 
tliink there Avas no blight on the future for v^ou at 
least. AVIiat can mean? l^qii will not iisk, surely, 
the happiness of botli ? Pardon me,’ he added colour- 
ing, ‘I forget f have not even a friend’s right to 
warn.' 

On the brink of one’s fate, tvi deliberate is to lose 
‘all. « • • ^ 

‘Mr Branson is nothing to me,’ T said, white and 
trembling, ‘and will iic\cr be more; the past Avill not 
let,,itself be so soom forgotten.’ My ^one seemed %o 
excite him. 

‘ Mildred ! * he exclaimed passionately, * did you, then, 
loA'c him 60 much? Ah! had mine been the pow'cr.’ 
He drew a long breath, and fixed for a moment a gaze 
on my face, that solved my last doubt, broke down the 
last barrier. 

* Frank has long been forgotten,’ I said, and instinc- 
tively I held out my hand — ‘ that w’as a child’s love. 
What I want of the fiuture, is b’e wdiat the past once 
promised, Mr Lacy.’ 

I had stood erect, and spoken audibly, up to this 
/ point; but here my head drooped, my cheeks burned, 
yet from no ignoble shame. One quick glance of 
searching astonishment, one rapturous exclamation, 
and I was folded in liis arms. 


^Mildred, forgive my doubt. You have regretted 
me — you love me ? ’ 

Beyond what you have asked,’ I stammorwl, hiding 
my face on liis shoulder — ‘beyoud friendship. I feel 
1 have found my ark of re^ge ! ’ 



TIIK PAKIS EXPOSITION. 

Tin: last slvue is being laid of the Universal Exhibition 
of Paris, and tj^c masons, having little more to do, 
are beginning to admire their handiw'ork, giving a 
finishing touch licre and tlicre, and anticipating public 
applause. As 3 pt, how-evyr, few persons have been 
admitted behind the scenes, and cunosi^ is becoming 
more eager every day. It is not satisfied with seeing, 
through breaks in a screen of trees, portions of a 
beautitul edifice occupying that vast space, the Carre 
Marigny — formerly covered on Sundays and fete-days 
witli erovids, busy in s Mrch of amusement amidst 
shows and w’hirligig.s, ;^id booths and tables, wdicre 
SA'cetnu-als rnd playthings were gambled for. It 
now wants to pr}^ into the internal arrangements ol 
the building, .'iiul sit in judgment upon them. Being 
one of the inquisitive, I recently sought ndmission 
within the awful precinets of the boarding which keeps 
the masteries of the w'oik secret from the vulgar gaze; 
and having obtained a ticket, not only got a better i 
view of the exb'rior, but penetrated into the interior, I 
and examined all its details to my heart’s content. The I 
result of my experiences seemed to me worth noting I 
down, especially as — by the kindness of one of the |‘ 
contractors, an Englishman, Mr Vorke — I was fur- |‘ 
nished with a few figure'--, and some information of an M 
inten s( mg ( haracter. | 

jVIost persons, doubtless, have heard of the (’hamps. 
Elystes ; but for the benefit of those who liavo not yet | 
Si'en them, it may be necessary to say that they form a 
kind of lllban-'^ylvan place of resort, e\U riding between | 
the Place do l.i roncordc, tlie Avenue Marigny, anrl ( 
the Seme, hut [>c.arccly occupying so large an area as St i 
James's Park. 'Uk lo is, however, no grass to be seen ; 
and delightful as the siiade ol the trees may bo on 
a sumiucr-d.iy, the liot and barivft ground, trodden 
liard by iruiumerable feet, <'s anything but agree- 
.nble to Jlic eye. Eountaiiis are erected here and 
there, with occasionally a restaurant or a cafe', wliere 
in the altemoofi loungers congregate, and sip some 
cooling beverage ; or later in the day, lake dinner, 
cqflbe, and the iiievit.ible j'diL v<ne. At intervals, 
open spaces occur, to Vvliieh the Freiieh give the 
name or squares. The largest of these w'as 

the (^irie Tilurigny, once, as wo have said, the chief 
rendezvous of pleasurj-beekers, where French infants, 
and infantine French of all ages, were wont to while 
.av^ay the time iu the last hours of the long days, and 
tlie first hours of^thc short nights, made balmy and 
cool by air brcalhing Irork the neighbouring Seine, 
c Thi** fine open area used to be periodically occupied 
by a temporary building, containing the Exhibition of 
rrer”h Indubtry. It has now been permanently 
appropriated as tlie site of a solid edifice of stone, 
iron, and ghi»s, not witlioiit a sigh and an occasional 
4 'omplaint from the old habitues of the place. Tliey 
say that tin* choice of this spot is disastrous, and 
.speaking eloquently, exclaim : ‘ It is the condemnation 
<0 deatli within a given time of that magnificent 
public promenade which Europe envied us — the Corso, 
the Grand Cours, as it was at first called, the delight 
of wliicJi t’aris appreciated so much, that the poetical 
name of the Champs Elystfes was assigned to it. 
Bounded on the nortli by the hotels of the Faubourg 
8t Honore, it obtained air only from tho south, in 
which direction its lofty clusters of trees spread to the 
borders of the Seine. The new Palace of Industry 
suppresses all this — nir, space, prospect. It stifles this 
beautiful promenade, and transforms it into something 
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liko a boulevard. In a few years, the Champs Elys 6 e 9 
\vill, indeed, be nothing else tli^n a prolonged boulevard.' 
Those lamentations are perhaps a little exitggera^d, 
and are always repeated whenever any change, whether 
improvement or not, is maljb in the public promenades 
oi‘ L'aris. \ • 

The principal fii<;adl of rlie Palace of Industry is 
turned towards the north ; and from the north I fir’ll 
approaelied it. In the ventre, a largo «|uadrangiilar 
pavilion projects some 30 or 40 feet advance of the 
body of tlie building. A deep arch, spanning nearly 
two-thirds of the lieight of the pavilion, and flanked 
by double Corinthian columns, W 4 th corresponding 
fluted pilasteA, gives a hold expression to the entrance. 
Over the pediment, on the summit of the bn.* iing, a 
group of colossal dimensions is placed. A statue of 
France, standing erect, with arms outstretched, as if in 
the act of touching at the same moment the utmost 
confines of the earth, is the principal figure. Beneath 
her ait, in a humble position, ’^wo otlier figures, repre- 
senting the (Jenii of Arts and Commerce.* 'Die allegor^^ 
intended to ho conveyed is not dillieiilt of interpre- 
tation ; and perhaps the presumption may create- a 
smile in some. 

At tlie extremities of the pavilion, on eitluT side* of 
this group, the arms of Fr.inec and the reigning family 
liave been carved out of huge blocks of stone, and 
serve in lieu of turrets. Appropriate seidptures and 
bass-reliefs luivo been distributed over the surface of 
the facade, and adtl w'ondertully to its richness ;ind 
elegance. Every eflbrt has bei’ii made to take 
advantage of the opportunity ofien-d for doing justice 
to men of genius who have advanced the c.iuse of 
science by their labours, or establislied an cinment 
reputation as contributors to the world of literature 
and of art. On either side of the grand arcli wliicli 
forms tlie entrance, arc inscribed the names of Plmy, 
Vitruvius, Phidias, Apelles, Archimedes, amongst tlie 
ancient; and of Francois Arago, Monthyon, 'I'^aubari, 
Bertrand, and Canova, amongst tlie njodein; wdiiKt 
beneath these inscriptions are suspended medallions, 
containing portraits in bass-relief of these same persons. 
A similar eompli^lient is paid to ('elehratod men of 
every country, whose na.ties arc sculptured m loiters 
of gold along tlie cornice tint surrounds the.buildmg, 
hut are too numerous to hi* inserted here. Shields, 
emblazoned with llie arms of upwiirds of 250 of 
the principal town.s of France, with their namc-s 
engraved on a bar traversunt, are placed as ornaments 
betw'eeii the intervals of the arched windows, and fill 
up w'ith ail agreeable conmiemoration the ^herw'ibc 
blank space. Paris, J^ille, Ivouen, Naiitft, k^yon, 
Bourdeaux, Toulouse, and Marseille, first in com- 
mercial and manufiicturing importance as in f«izc and 
population, naturally occupy tlie post of honour, and 
grace the chief favade. ^ * 

The leafless, w'tnterly state" of llic trees enabled me 
to take in at a glance the size and proportions of 
the building. But, unfortunately, so closely do Ibc 
branches press down upon and envelop it on every 
side, that wdicn the summer returns, and decks them 
with broad shadowing leaves, it will he difficult, if 
not impossible, to obtain a view of the entire Palaee.l| 
St Paul’s is not more completely hidden by houses, 
than is this temple of industry by trees. At each 
of the four corners is another quadrangular pavilion,^ 
named after its position — Pavilion du Nord-cst, 
Pavilion du Sud-est, Pavilion du Nord-oucst, Pavilion 
du Sud-ouest. There is another on' the smit4i side 
of the Palace, which corresponds with the one on 
the north. In these pavilions are the staircases 
which lead from the great body of the building to the 
galleries, and also rooms, which, it is aaid, will be 
appropriated to refreshments. Before going into the 
interior, it may be as well to observe, for fear of 
forgettiog it, that the entire length of the building is 


at least 800 feet, and its width 350 : it will at once 
be seen how inferior in size the Palaw do I’Exposition 
ITniversello of Paris is to ^at which now occupies so 
mnjesticuliy the summit of B/denham Hill. 

All attempt has been madtf^in the construction of 
the prcspnl/cdiflge, to combine'the advantages of what 
may be termed the two materials of modern archi- 
tecture— iron and sfone. The success of Sir Joseph 
Paxion’s design at once opened the eyes of tho w'orld 
to iie* extraordinary efficiency of iron as a principal 
material in the construction of vast buildings. But 
Paris abounds in stone— stone of a beautiful whiteness, 
and, after a »^hort exposure to life air, of considerable 
hardness. The hills that encircle it are pierced by 
innumerable quarries, and it is to this fact that this 
beautiful capital is indebted for its reputation as a 
queen among cities. The idea, then, of erecting an 
edifice entirely of metal was abaiuloned ; and it was 
deti'rmiiied to see how well the two could agree 
together, each sharing equally in^t^ie eor^struction. 
Accordingly, tlie extermr w'alls ivcrc made of solid 
blofks of stone, whilst^tlie fittings-up of the interior 
— the roofing and tlie galleries — were* formed of 
iron.* How fn* the trial has succeeded, must be 
(leculed wdion the whole is completed. Notwithstanding 
that the four w-alls of this great parallelogram are 
pierced bj' nearly 400 Avirulows, there is still a great 
heavine«>s about the i%iU tn^et^b/c. 'I’hc recollections of 
the airy jiroportions in the deep nave, and the open 
transept of the I’alucc in Hyde Park, wdth itwS ivalls of 
glass, may perhaps have predAposed one to* receive 
wy,li a kind of disappoiriAncnt any falling otf in these 
pirticulars. But 1 must confess, invidious as it may 
seem, th.it the idea which tlie interior of the present 
building convey.s to the mind, is that of a huge warc- 
Iionse or railway-station. The unfinished state in 
i\liich I found the interior may have also, in some 
me.isure, prevented me from enjoying a correct appre- 
ciation of its future beauties. TTpon the threshold of 
the enfraiicv* there were numerous W'orkrnen finishing 
off a boss here, eliiselmg :t rose there, and smoothing 
down the rough surface of the stone witli their scrapers, 
or polishing a marble slab in .'>^iother place. Scafiblding 
remained at various points; and in several qu.artcrs the 
unlevcilod earth continued still as it wjjs when heavy 
carts passed along, and ])loughcd i’>into deep futs. 

Tlie mtcrjpr is divided into two sections — a vast 
well-lighted hall, and a corridor wliieh entirely sur- 
rounds it, over winch ranges the gallery. 'I'lie height 
of the lofty glazed^roof from the ground is between 
70 and SO feet, wdidst tlie vidtli of the gallery is about 
GO teet. Already llie demands for space made by tlie 
English exceed tlie area of the graria liall. 

The i\liolc of the decorations of thi^ interior of the 
Ikil.ace are uiid(*r taken by tlie government, Avho appoint 
their own artists and lurnish their own designs. It 
M.is determined, jjccordingly, to paiai^jbe whole in^l 
difierent grays, all of tlie?n approaching to sTOne colour. 
Tliis may in .some me.'isiire account for tlic .sombre 
njmenraiicc rf)f the hall, and its want of lightness. 
dMie reason for tidopting tins of colouring “is, 

that colours too bright detract from objects exhi- 
bited ; and it is objected to the Owen-Jones system 
of colouring— blue, red, and white— which was used 
in the decoration of the (’rystal Palace, Hyde Park, 
that whilst people ought to have been' admiring 
the beautiful products of art and commerce, their 
attention was seduced away too much by the briglit- 
ne.s.s and ga>ne«s of^Jhe decorations, no less than by 
the airiness and lightSSte of the* building. Perhaps 
the sombre cast of the present colouring will be 
relieved by the two painted windows by Marcehal, 
wliieh are to he inserted in the eastern and western 
ends. However, where the decorative talent of the 
French has an opportunity of developing itself, there 
it will still be found vigorous and healthy. The stone 
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staircases that lead from the grround-floor to the 
frallcrics are very fine; so is the ceilinff that covers 
them ; wliilst the flooring: of tlie hijfiiost landing-place 
is formed of different coloftred marbles, inlaid so aji to 
produce a picture. In other parts, the pavement is 
[ tcsselated. A series or medallions, hy M? Dp vers, c of 
great men will adorn tlu* principal^ staircase. 

Although the Kvlubition budding was originally 
I intended to be finiHlied hy tlio May of 1854, anckthe 
postponement of the event to tlie present year (Tel^fcd 
consideralile di-appointmont, prodigious eff(»rt9 have 
been put forth to hasten its completion. Mot less than 
800,000 cubic feet di“ stone have been used in the 
construefioM of the Palace; and wlien the works first 
commoiieed, 1000 men were employed in bringing daily 
upon the ground 400 tons. 'J'he ueight of iron used is 
also enormous, since it has been determined that no 
bare security shall satisf}" the eonseienees of the inspec- 
tors of public safety. In the Palace of Sydenliam, for 
a surface pf 78,4rjlJ yards, 0041 tons of tliat metal \ven‘ 
employed; whilst in the Palace in the (Champs KlyseVs, 
8100 tons have been supplicdNor a surface of 4.'»J4() 
yards only. «If there ever was for a moment a suspicion 
as to the strength of tin* ginh^rs and jiillars o-f tlu* 
Crystal Palace, Hyde Park, for the purposes for which 
they were used, and the crowds of pc'oplo they wouhl 
have to support, in the present instance all appre- 
lionaion may bo laid i»side, t‘s}>('eially as former 
experience has thus rendered assurance doubly sure. 
Blit the French f\re not very calculating m their 
applicaty.m of iricans Vo bring about an end ; and not 
unfrecpieiilly a force fiftyfold ^bove vbat is necossa^'', 
is iiitroduecd to move a small weight. 'The same thing 
may be observed in tlieir <lraug)it, either at the eait 
or the .plough. Often more horses than are reipiired 
are liarfiessed •togellior, and thus a great waste of 
power is incurred. It must ^dso be eonfess(*d, that the 
French aoinctimes err on the other side; and fhatmudi 
appanmt cruelty has licen exliibited during the recent 
improvements and cinbcllisluiients of the* eily, from 
the iiisufiieicncy of niotiv^- power used to draw the 
huge lumbering wagons and massive blocks of stone 
that may every day bo^scen obstructing the general 
traffic of tlie streets. ^ 

The Palais <Je rKxposition was more than two-thirds 
finished, \wlien, upcf i a new ealeulation of its size, 
strength, and capacity, it was found to be,*oo small for 
the iiurposes for whieli it was intended. An Exposition 
IJniverselle, to ^^lllch all the "worbl was invited, and 
expected to contribute, it was coiitcmdcil, ougtit to have 
ample space to exhibit itsidf. The great hall alone 
contained only roopi enough meet tlie demands of 
the British — probably they were exorbitant in their 
demands ; and ^ Itliough the otlicr nations might not 
compete so extensively, it was Mioiiglit proper tliat 
Paris should he able to meet ail the wishes of her 
^friends, provi*^'' ’ they were confinec^ w'ithiii reason.able 
limits. Accordingly, two supplementary buildings 
w'ere run up — one along tho borders of tJio Seine, the 
other in tlie AUe'e dea Veuves — both in tlu' neigliboi^r- 
ho^icl of the grand Iniilding. I s.ay ruli up, for though 
constructed — one of masonry and ironwork, the other 
of strong woodwork — they have been begun and 
completed in an incredibly short space of time. 

The building running along the borders of the 
Seine is intended for the exposition of every sort of 
roach inery. It extends along the whole length of the 
Cours la Heine, known probably to many of the readers 
of this publication, and reaches, within a few yards 
of three- quarters of* a mile, i1ie parapet-wall of the 
north bank of the river has been taken for its southern 
side ; » at intervals of liO or 40 feet, strong stone 
pillars hove been erected to tlie height of 12 or 14 i 
feet. On the opposite side, corresponding pillars have 
been thrown up, and the two are connected by lofty 
‘ iron arches, which form the roof. This roof is boarded I 


over, then covered with zinc almost to the top, where 
it meets the jrlazod windows by which light is admitted 
into the interior. The building runs from east to west. 
At each extremity a house has been erected, to give 
a finish t(? the edifice, aruK also to serve as principal 
entrances. In the centre iaalso another grand entrance ; 
and here it is that the building is intersected by the 
road opposite the Avenue de Marigny, which leads on 
to the Pont Invalides. 

The other strv«*turc to which I have alluded is the 
Pieture or Art Gallery, which is situated a little way 
inland from the riv'or, at tbc western extremity of the 
Machine (Jallery. f The whple of this building, except 
tho foundation- walls, whicli rise to about a foot above 
ground, is eonstructed of wood. In fact, it is a vast 
seafiblding, filled in witli rubbish confined hy lath, and 
then jdastered over. The front facing the All6e dcs 
Veuves, when finished, will bo very elegant, though 
now scarcely more than tbc ribs of tho building are 
to be .seen. T’be arranir>ment of tlie interior is such 

will expose? to tl^e best advantage the subjects of art 
intrusted to exhibition there. For a long time, the 
artis'ts of France have been busy in their ateliers; and 
with doors clo''Cd to all but their most intimate 
friends, been putting forth their best energies to 
compete with tlie w-orks of other nations tliat arc to 
conic and stand side hy sidi* witli them on their own 
ground. It is also a well-knowm fact, that greater 
exertion will be made, as last year the usual annual 
exhibition of payitings was sot aside, that more leisure 
iiiiglit be devoted to prepare something great for the 
jiri'sent JC\])osition. There i« also a feeling of appro- 
liension existing amongst a lari»e number of the present 
school of artists, tliat tins (»x)iibition may be the last 
of tlicir regular senes. 'J'lic Institute, in wdiose hands 
IS the distribution of rewards and prizes for meritorious 
w'orks of art - the jury appoini(»d to decide on the 
merits of the several worKs exhibited being selected 
from members of that body — has ever been jealous 
of the pubii(*4 annual iiiterl’ercnce with what they 
esteem their prerogatives. 'I'he rising scliool of artists 
in France, on their ]>art, cannot forgot tlie struggle 
which their predecessors mamtaiAed to obtain tho 
jiermission of governipcnt tif'hold annual exhibitions, 
and which was only gained after the Jievolution of 1830, 
when Louis-Pliilipjie was in a more liberal mood than 
in ISIS, and aVe afraid that their greatest and only 
legitimate means of success -appeal to publicity — 
will be lost through ministerial or academical caprice. 
Great expectations arc laised, I have already said, 
as to t1^' forthcoming efforts of the French school. 
Many* naini’9 liavc been mentioned as about to enter 
the lists of competition : amongst others, it is stated 
that M. Kngen-' Lami is emjiloyed to paint a colossal 
picture of the Pattle of the Alma; and M. Jesuron is, 
about to produce one ensiled the Camp of Ambleteuse, 
near Boulogne. 

What tlie artists may ho doing in England and else- 
where, I do not know ; hut already a pretty authentic 
repoi of the more materia! subjects to be exhibited 
has reached us. Nearly all the civilised nations of 
the globe, Russia excepted, have expressed their 
intention of eontributing to tho Universal Exposition 
of Paris. At their head moves England, bringing with 
her lier numerous colonies — Malta and the Ionian Isles, 
^he Cape of Good Hope and Western Africa, St Helena, 
the West Indies, Guiana, Van Dieman’s Land, New 
Zealand, Australia, Canada, and India, who have already 
voted fhrge sums to defray the expenses of exhibiting, 
and stimulate the enterprise of tlieir manufacturers. 
Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemberg, 
Hanover, all the German states, Sweden and Norway, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Piedmont, 
Tuscany, Rome, Naples, Greece, Spain, Portugal, 
Turkey, Egypt, the United States of America, Mexico, 
Brazil, &c., have named commissions cliarged to i 
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receive the products of their industry, and forward acquisition pf all hinds of knowledge, sacred and pro- 
them for the Exposition; and if Persisv China, and fane; he rendered himself master of tlie most difficult 


Japan do not exhibit directly by themselves,*' they will languages ; he became apr(^^cient in logic, philosopliy, 
doubtless be amply represented by their products sent tbeplogy, and law; and having, on some parlieulai* 
indirectly tlirougli the mcAluints of Londoy. France occasion, been called upon to ^ispute in the presence 
herself is not back waVl inVer exertions ^n the great of.Guliqln/b, Dwko of Mantua, on several abstruse 


herself is not backwa^l in^er exertions ^n the great of.Guliqln^, Di^ko of Mant 
occasion; and every branch of manufacture for which | subjects, lie displaycej so much i 
sl)o 1 ms been so long celebrated — silkvS, porcelain, and 
obenisterie — will receive new accessions o€ lustre from 
the present display. % • 


of*Guli(jln^, Di^ko of Mantua, on several abstruse 
subjects, lie displaycejso much knowledge, calmness, and 
ability, that he immediately received from that prince 
an iilvitation to settle in his capital among the* mem- 
ber^ of tile fi aternity of St Barnabas. Each succeeding 
day»now appeared to shed f^jesli lustre on his conventual 
name of Paolo, lie w'as courted by all the princes of 
THE VENETIAjJjT COUNSELLOK. Italy, and the most tempting oiTers wore held out to 
I. THE nANKUiipr’ts SON. *^ 3 ^ more than one pow'erful sovereign ; hut in rain. 

„ 1 • xr ■ rtf- i continued to reside in the ducal court, where he 

Tnnnn was onco a boy ,n Vomcc of tl.c name of IVtro 

Sarpi, anil a boy not very hkcly to obtain great advance- force of bis understanding to deciphering the 

ment in the world, as lie w'as of a qui^^t, meditative turn, characters of men. 

who desired nothing better than lo be left alone to Tt wms in this city, heforo he had attained the ngo 
study and to think. Ilis fitr^r had failed in merean- of twenty-one ^eiirs, that he collec^twl tliej,rnaterial 8 
tile business, and dying, liad left bit widfiw and I’lctio <"'• has rendered his name as an 

in indigence. What to do ivitli tlic youth beeanio the ''isforiaii ( bisve.il tlirou^hout Cliristendoni. Endowed 
* r 1 ■ \ ■ w it li a prodigious niemorv, A\hieh never sfiflered any- 

question. His mother was lor his entering upon some i . “I * u i i-. .11 

^ , r. , . r , . tlnni*onee fonmiiftcj to it to be obliterated by time, 

of the active dutns of life, so tliat he in.glit earn Iier treasure up for future use tliingi 

subsistence and ins own; and bis uncle tliouglit tliia eonnmnneated tobini cnMially in the course of familiar 
could best bo done in the secular clmreli, where ho conversation.. Becoming acquainted with Camillo Olivo, 


might rise, besides, to honour and preferment. I’lctro, 
however, sickened at the idea of entering into the 
turmoil of the world. lie Ii.id no objection to devote 
himself to a religious life — there w.U'i no hardshij) in 
that; but it must be in .1 eapai'ity where he would be 
secluded from jealousy and contention. 

‘Ja^I it not oflend >ou, dear uncle,’ said he at last, 


who, (luring the fanHaus C’oiincil of Trent, h.ad been 
secretary to (\irdiiial (lonzaga of Mantua, he obtained 
from lum an exact account of all that had taken 
pl.icc — c(iJderen(‘cs, inquiries, disputations, quarrels, 
ip^iigues oL pnnti^, instructions from Rome, delays, 
investigations, decisions, and the manner in which w'ere 
drawn up those rules which still regulate the faith and 
prictice of tb(‘ Catholic Churcli. After ward V-i r> tlie 


‘ that, young as 1 am, I have ventured to trace out a maturity of his age, vvlieii cxperien(‘c Had made liUn a 


career lor luyscdf equally contrary to my mother’s 
wishes and to your*. I Ji.ive carefully exaiinned my 
own heart, I have ascertained the measure of niy capa- 
city, and the result has led to liuiiiility an*d self-distrust. 
For this reason, my determination is, to become one 
of the Servants ofstlio Holy Virgin. In the peace and 
retirement of their coinlmt, from which riches arc 
excluded, and where the whispers of amintion fire never 
heard, I shall devote my life to the pursuit of useful 
studies and the service of God.’ 

Tins speech appeared greatly to disconcert his uncle, 


statesman, and study hai^ revealed to him all that can 
perhaps be known of the seiimce of tlieology, he wrote 
I Ills great liistory of the Council of Trent, in wh>h the 
niurcd politlci.ins of the Vatican, as well a.s the states 
and monarclis m lommunAin with Rome, still seek a 
key to the true principles and jiolicy of their church. 

II. THE riVE i^SASSINS. 


excluded, and w here the w liispers of amlnUon fire never ('irciimstances Ji-aving led to Paolo’s return to Venice, 
heard, I shall devote my life to the pursuit of useful resided m the convent o/Mhe Servants of the 

studies ami llio service of Uod.’ * "''‘•■’iP. l'« usual studies witli the 

rp, , , .1 * T a. 1 • 1 ardour and diligeiieo of a youtli. Several causes at 

riiis speccli appeared greatly to disconcert l.is undo, coneuired to d.sturli tl.c internal tranquillity 

who, however, was not easdy induced to relinquisii republic. A quarrel arose between the Veric- 

his design. He mustered up all the forcc^ of Ins tian senate and tlie order of the Jesuits, which, after 
eloquence: he contrasted the lives of the re^ilat and assuming various form«^ led ultimately to the expul- 
secular clergy, greatly to tlie advantage of tlie latter; sum of the latter. The supremo pontiff, Paul V., 


he dwelt upon the benefits which migl^ccrue to Iii.s hiking part witli the disciples of Loyol^a, .and insisting, 
mother and sister fioui acting in c(yiformily with the on the exercise of privileges not nvognised by 

. , 1 • 1 i. * f the Ocean (Jiieen, camp also to an open rupture w'ltli 

eounse be gave 1 ..... ; but tejw purpose-tl.o young ieniiinated in a lierrUlyJogical and, 

student adhered to Ins original resolution. At tlnS'» contest. As inight have been expWlcd, the 

time, although somewhat small for his age, lie was yet ja-rplexed and bewildered clergy sep.aratcd themselves 
so remarkable in appearance, that it would have been into two bojics, and took di/fereiit sides. Some fled 
impossible to pass him without particular notice even consternatioiitto Rome, and evefl there, scarcely felt 
in the street. His countenance was thin and nale. Ins secure from tfie vengeance of tlie state in- 


eyes were remarkably large and brilliant, and a pro- 
fusion of black hair fell in curls over his sp.'icious 
forehead. lu manners, ho was at once above and 
below his age : above it, in intelligence, sedatencss. 


1 a nro ^ qii>‘<*tor 8 ; others took refuge in tlie quiet performance 
^ ' ot their parochial duties, abstaining altogether from 
sp.'icious interiiicddliiig with public affiiirs ; while a third and 
ove and« very small pai ty, moie under the dominion of patriotism 
lateness, than of the ccclchiastiral spirit, boldly advocated the 


and habits of meditation; below it, in inexiicriencc and cause of Venice jigamst Rome. Tlieso discussions led, 


childlike simplicity. * • in many cases, to M^ig^eaking up of all social rcla- 

In spite of poverty and sickness, the boy pursued friend.s betrayeiT^ieiids, pffrents deserted their 

bis studies, and m the course of the following year took ‘r'"''!’’''" ‘>‘ 6 " parents ; the members of the 

i,. .. * 1-1 • same religious community hunted down each Other With- 

upon himself the ob igat.ons of the order to wh.eli, in mercy-until chaos appeared to have come again, 
his own heart, be had devoted himself. But Ins object n joes not lie within the scope pf our design to 
wan not to lead a slothful, monotonous existence. Ho describe the events of the war that followed between 
applied himself witli unremitting diligence to the the republic and the holy see. Wc confine ouraclves 
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' to the drcumstances which lent their colour to the life 
of Fra Paolo, who, though professedly dead to the 
world, was elevated by the senate to the situation of 
its chief-counsellor, lie i.'i^suj)posed to have organised 
the plan for the expul<,ion of tlie Jesuits, as well as 
to have originated that' policy of rcs^5J^>tancM v^hich icd 
to the dangerous conflict between liis country and the 
papal government. Ilis eliaraoter, as developed in the 
course, of these transactions, ina}^ he regarded .4o an 
extraordinary plicnoincnon. Without any rccogitfsed 
position in tlie world— ainiing neither at wealth, -lis- 
tinction, nor power— wearing the garb of voluntary 
poverty, practising tlfe abstinence and self-denial of an 
aticboiite — pursuing the most recondite studies, and 
conversing .almost exclusively with monks, lie never- 
theless constituted the intelligence which guided the 
Venetian state : he was, in fact, the senate’s oracle. No 
sfep was taken in peace or war without coii'sulting him. 
lie constantly passed, therefore, backward and forward 
between ype convent and the senate-bouso at all hours 
of the day and nijlit, accompanied generally by two or 
three stout friars and sever il nfibles of thg eity. Study, 
abstiuence, iin(l ill-hcaltb bad n'diiced liim almost to a 
skeleton; so that lie approached as nearly as pcx^oiblc 
to the condition of a disembodied spirit regulating the 
affairs of this w’orld out of pure benevolence. 

As yet, it was not knoAvn that there w’ere those in 
Italy wdio bought the life, of thi'*/great and good man. 
Virtue, however, is as often in this world the object 
of hostility as vice it’-udf. Accordingly, Fra I’aolo had 
eiiemieSf and those, tod, of the iiio'^t iinserupulous and 
desperate character, among tile politieians of the Vi^ti- 
can, who appear to lia\e pc'rsuaded his bolino»-s that 
it would be impossibU* to restore peace to Italy wdiilo 
the voiii,viollor of the V('neti‘in re{)ublic was hiiflercd to 
live.. The dcsif^n was now formed, though it has never 
been exactly discovered by wdiom, for taking aw'ay bis 
life; and five assassins, inflamed by llio promise of 
rewands and pensions, w’cre do&iiatched to Venice, where 
they w'ere directed to remain in stiiet coiucalinent till 
a favourable opportunity slrtjuld present itself. 

Chief among the conspirators w'as Jiiulolfo Toma, 
himself a Venetian, and ^rmerly engaged in eonmierce 
in that city, wdicrc lie w’oiild appear to have led a dis- 
graceful life jVntil he had eoniplotely dissipated liis 
fortune, iifter whiel|' lie fled to Koine. Here he w^as 
well received by the (\ardinal Korghtsi, wljo, perceiving 
intuitively that ho might be of use, introduced him to 
bis uiielc, Taul V., from wdiom lie obtained a promise 
that two of his daughters should Tie provided for in a 
convent. Second among the list of assassins was a 
priest ; and the other three wore merely rogues and 
vagabonds, ready to engage in any villainy wdiich might 
enable them to^rovide for tlicir subsistence. J*assing 
through Ancona, Riidolfo there received a thousand 
crowns, to provide for ordinary expenses, and then 
opushing on '^‘^nice. he there, wijh his companions, 
remaincu m concealment for b^veral months. 

During thi.s period, the jiricst diligently frequented 
the church of the Virgin’s Servants, iiretqndiiig a ppi- 
found admiration fl^ the sermons of. Fra Fulgentio, 
Paolo’s most intimate friend. This plan was ailopted 
in the hope of being able to accomplish tlie object of < 
liudolfo’s mission, through wdiat has not inaptly been 
called Italian physic. But the cooks of the convent 
proving inexorable, other means were adopted, in thoiii- 
selves ’ perhaps less desirable, but promising to bring 
affairs to a more speedy issue. One night, therefore, 
when Paolo, accompanied hy only single servant, was 
returning to Ins conVent fronir''Jiio senate-house, it w^^s 
resolved to cut short all intermission, and conclude the 
business at once. Dark clouds had covered the sky as j 
with a pall, the wind moaned along the narrow canals, j 
few jROudolas were on the water, fcAv passengers in the . 
stjUtiOts. The good father, who had just been conferring 
with the doge and the Council of Ten on some grave 


subject connected with the republic’s dispute with the 
Vatican, waljfed along slowly, plunged' in deep medita- 
tion. He* had barely passed the corner of a house, and 
was advancing to traverse a large open space in front 
of acburcli, when the live a/sassins rushed forth, dagger 
in hand, frofii a dark allcjwand fell furiously upon him. 
Terrified by the number mf this assailants, his servant 
fled bCAvildcrcd towards thC convent. Paolo, therefore, 
found liimsrlf alone, and perfectly defenceless. Ilis 
manner, liQLWcvcr^ was neither timid nor hurried. Ho 
stood erect, and demanded of his assailants why they 
attacked him, a man of peace, who had certainly never 
injured any of the?n. They,jepUed with their poniards, 
all aiming at his head. In their eagerness, they nearly 
w'oiiudcd each other — some gashing him in one place, 
some in another ; one attempting to reach tho brain ; a 
second piercing him through the neck; while a third, 
wdio W'as supposed to have dealt the death-blow, thrust 
in his stiletto at the ear, till it came out through tlio 
check. Their victim nov? dropped to the earth ; and the 
itssassins fled*in a body to a gondola, w'liich w'as waiting 
for them near at iiaiid, and took refuge in the palace 
of tlie papal nuncio. Here, of course, they considered 
themselves in jicrfoct safety ; for no extremity of pro- 
vocation would ha\e induced the Venetian government 
to invade so holy an asylum. P*ut the people were loss 
serupulous. Surrounding tho house in immense crowd.*?, 
they demanded, with shouts and chiiiiour, that Paolo’s 
murderers should h” di'livercd up to them ; so that the 
nuncio, fearing^ lest tluy should offer him violence, 
caused Kudollb and his companions to descend by a 
secret staireasi* to the canal, where they were put on 
board an armed boat with ten rowers, wdiich convoyed 
them to the ojiposito shore. Tlie multitude without 
beearno iiu'anw’hile more menaeing every instant, and 
in all likeliliood would have soon forgotten their reve- 
rence for the su])reine pontill’a ambassador, liad not 
tile (’ouncil of Ten sent him a strong guard, which 
lircservcd liis dw'elling from violation. 

When Kuilolfo reached the territories of the 
Chnndi, he was received with all possible demonstra- 
tions of delight, so that his passage from one city to 
another resembled, on a small scale, Komnn triumph. 
Money wais sbow'cred on hint in abundance : here, fio 
w\as liono’ired by a public reception; there, rewardi'd 
with more solid jiroofs of approbation, in gold. But 
by the lime he Again arrived at Ancona, the disconcert- 
ing intelligence had preceded him, that tho redoubtable 
lira Paolo, tliough dangerously w’oumled, was not m 
reality dead. Tliis darupecl the ardour of his patron o, 
who, firming that they had exposed themselves to 
disgn-celrii suspicion's without accoinplisiiiiig their 
ends, speedily tiirriM their backs upon their base 
instruments, sinking from one degree of igno- 

miny and ignorance to another, all came, sooner or 
later, to a vioknt'aiicl ij^amoua death. 

Wlicn great men iinuertake any design, however, 
'they are not to be discouraged by one single failure. 
Fra Paolo had escaped ; but there were still persons 
and poniards in Italy, w’ith men fitly competent to 
make use of both. Nevertheless, the condition of their 
monastic enemy was far from enviable. Previously 
Emaciated and feeble, tlie amount of blood he lost on 
the night of the crime brought him so near to death's 
door, that, for the better part of a month, he lay fluc- 
tuating between lime and eternity, scarcely able to 
articulate, yet calm, collected, and apparently happy. 
Little had he to bind him to this world. Ilis life had 
been pht^n jeopardy wdiilo in the faithful performance 
of bis duty to the state, and he had always conducted 
himself so as to be ready to depart at a moment's 
notice ; so he took things very easily, uttered no mur- j 
mur, gave no signs of suffering, but gently and patiently 
nwMited the course of events. * The Venetian govern- 
ment W'as not meanwhile unmindful of its counsellor : 
it caused all the ablest and best of the physicians in . 
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I tlio city to visit him and examine his wounds, and Sren 
sent for the celebrated Aqimpondend from Padua, with 
orders not to leave liis patient till he shuild hi|ve 
recovered. The cure was difficult and protracted ; but 
at length the Servants n^tlie Virgin, as well as tho 
, senate, enjoyed tlie salis^jcwn of, bchohliiig the great 
statesman and pliilosopicr, mstorian and jurisconsult, 
monk and preacher, recover his healtli, together Avith 
tho ability to make use of tho wisdom with^vhicli study 
and meditation had endowed him. ^ ^ 

! III. IIJK SECliET COURinOll. 

I If Paolo recovered, how^over, liis^brnier confidence 
I in mankind <ftd not return with liis health. Appre- 
I lionsions arose in his mind, or ratljor, perhaps, v < -nould 
say in the minds of his fi lends, that treacher}'^ Jiad 
introduced itself into Ins own convent— nay, even into 
llie very rcc'osses of his cell.' ^I’liere was a fiiar whom 
I the Virgin’s Servants had deputed o perforin the most 
, familiar offices about the mi^i they regarded as the 
' great ornament of their fraternity. Bystiirns amanip- 
I ensis and valet, reader and ineoseniJtT, lie ciij«>yeil the 
I privilege of access at all hours to tlie iliustrious father ; 

I and it was upon him that the enemies of the state now 
' fixed, as the most likely iiibtrumeiiL of their vengeance. 

I At first, he appeared to treat with disdain the oilers 
I of opulence a:id distinction made to him, if he would 
only consent to abridge tlie career of a feeble old ni.in ; 

I yoL lie <lid not disclose, as he ouclit to li.ive done, *1 e 
I e\istcnc(‘ of these frcbli maehinat ion*'. Iln templets, 

I accordingly, inferred, and with good^ re ason, that he 
merely cotjaetted with crime in oi Jer to familiarise 
I himself with its aspect. The propositions, tlierLlbre, 

I were rencw'cd, the scale of reward inereasLd, the pros* 

I pect of pontilical favour delineated in more hiilliant 
[ and alluring colours, 'fhe unhappy friar’s virtue ga\e 
w'ay. Owing to a variety of cirtuaislanees, howe\(r, 
the aeeornplisliiiieiit of the enterprise Avas by no ineaiib 
eu.sy; for the Servants of the Virgin, al\\a\s apjire- 
hending treachery, constituted theinseljAes the hoil^ - 
guard of J^aolo ; while a small military force had been 
I stationed day and night, by order of tlie seiuite, at the 
I door of the couns/llor's apartment, and the?c men had 
learned to love liiin. -> 

It Avas known at Venice— at least to jUie state 
inquisitors — tliat assassins in the pay of the (’uria 
liomana still lurked about the city, a>id that all kinds 
of ingenious devices Ai^ero put in practice to quench 
the mighty intelligence of the republic’s counsrllqr. 
Precautions Avero therefore taken to avert this cala- 
mity ; and it Avill readily be believed, that thos^irofound 
masters of policy exhibited no aAvkwaidri^iir in^ their 
contrivances. As it w-as obviously uns^ for the 
lather to walk, CA^cn with i\ powerfu^Bcort, to and 
from the senate-house, a lofty and narroAv corridor amis 
construct(*d, leading from the ryfper part of the convent 
I)ei Servi over walls, and com is, and housi's, to a canal 
where a state gondola w\as alw'ays in waiting. At citlieri 
I end of this corridor Avas a brazen door, opened by two 
t keys, of AAdiich the doge kept one, and Fra J’aolo the 
other. When the friar had traversed this secret pas- 
sage, he stepped into the armed barge, in Avhieli, under 
a, scries of long, syiibre archw'ays, he Avas roAved to tirj 
heavy iron-grating at the foot of a flight of steps leading 
into the senate-house. This grating AA'as draAvn up like 
a portcullis, and when, with two apparitors, he ha(> 
passed beneath it, its ponderous Aveight was suffered to 
descend into two granite blocks, to which it w'us fastened 
inside by bolts and springs. » • 

1 As the Venetian government Avatched tlius sedu- 
’ loiisly over the life of its great servant, it could not be 
doubted that it w'ould exercise a terrible revenge against 
any one Avho should bo detected plotting against 
it. This the Friar Antonio, Avho acted as Paolo’s 
domestic, well knew. It was suggested, hovi'ever, that 
while shaving his master, he might contrive to lot the 


razor slip, and thus effect the desirod purpose. But 
this he reffised, alleging that tlie sight of blood made 
him faint. Next caipe to be considered the' practica- 
bility of administering sonilt^subtiio poison ^ but after 
loii| and careful investigation,* this modo of Carrying 
thq grand |lcsign into executiln AVfl.s also abandoned. 
Ono othdr way omy remained, and this was for Antonio 
to AvithdraAv from befleath Paolo’s head, wliilo he slept, 
the bey of the brazen door, and then to take an impres- 
sioitfof it ill Avax, so ns to be able to have duplicates 
inaje iti the city. 13y this means, a large body of 
assassins Avas to be introduced from the canal into tho 
secret corridor, where they were fall upon Paolo, and 
cut him to pieces, even when in the midst of his guards. 
Many, it was foreseen, Avould perish in tho undertaking; 
but the vasiiiess of the reward liad so inflamed the 
imagination of the murderers, that they consented to 
run this terrible risk. 

It is peiicrally louiid necessary, in all such nffliirs, to 
carry on .'in extenahe eorrcspondence, Avhicli, Avitli AA’hat- 
CAcr secrecy it in ly he imimigeil, expi^sibs tllo^te engaged 
in it to iiiiininont daii'X'r. Tii the present case, tlireo 
indiv idu.als — Antonio, Fianeeseo, andBorniydo— ffirined 
the Ijiiks in tlie chain connecting the coiu'cnt of tlic 
Viigiii.s ^L'lA.iiits wdtli Jionie. Their letters Avere all 
written in cipher, and the business they liad in hand 
Avas, lor further security, called the Quadragesima;. 
The coiiric r A\ ho p.isiiv^d to and fro bctA\eca them was 
a .Jew, and on lus arriving one day at the monastery 
AAliilo Antonio w .is ahroiul, tho U tier he hroiighl was, by 
nn overbiglit, deli v cud into the \iaiid8 of FraFjilgcntio, 
the intimate friend of l^u'lo. It was, however, found 
iiniiossihle to docijdicr it ; yet the strongest suspicions 
A\cre tl UH siAvaktiud. Antonio being questioned, 
aliocted entire ignorriiiec, hut received a caution from 
Kulgciitu), that, if detected in any eorn>spondeft?e Vith 
Franecbco, he should ininiixliately he disniissed^^tho 
eoiiA'ont. Dazzled, neverlliekss, by the golden visions 
imule to rise before his mind by his correspondejjts, he 
could not ptr'iuade himself to desist from the mcilitated 
crime. As the fonspiracyj ripened, Francesco, one of 
its principal conduetor.s, passed over from the niain- 
land to Venire, and an interview Ava.s arranged between 
limi and Antonio at daybreSk in the sacristy of the 
convent. 'I'lie f/biil they ran Avas great. Torture and 
death hung suspended over tlieiii It Is iio^way sur- 
pribing, thertfore, tliat they should have been for a 
moment thrfnvn off their guard, or at least rendered 
bomewliat inattentive. At anyr.ito, they dropped on 
the floor .*l packet letters, Avhich the sacristan imme- 
diately idterwards picked up, and carried to Fulgentio. 

It now became manifest th.it they wdio had entered 
into the plot thought Ihemselvcs^too far committed 
to rt cedi'; besides, the allurements held out w’ore irre- 
sistibly poAvcrful ; twelve tliousaud ifrowns in gold, 
preferments, honours, and posthumous canonisation. 

To lialt midway, was to run upon^^yj^ certain death^ 
.since the seeji't nfight dCj in rev eiigo, ilie«"» 

Venetian government, whicli would not fail to inflict 
signal vengeanec on those Avithin its reach. •• 

hldgeiitio laid ^Ihcse things bcf(>*e his friend Paolo, ^ 
the latter, almost disguste<i with a life which could not 
be prebei'A'od Avithout an un intermitted system of pre- 
caution, entre.ited earnestly tliat the matter might be 
suflered to drop. Fulgentio, liowever, carried the 
letters directly to the state inquisitors; upon wjiich 
Antonio and Francesco were fhimcdiatcly apprehended. 

The fate of the former is not known, as from this 
moment he (]i.s.ippq^jTs from the cognizance of history. 
There Avere, lioAveAryj^i^ep dungeons in Venice — the 
terrible Piombicri, over tho portals of which might 
liave been written the inscription which Dante saw 
upon the gates of liell — 

llelinquiah hope, all ye who enter lierc. 

Francesco was immediately condemned to death, and 
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Ills execution was to be public ; but a commutation of 
the sentence wa^ offered, if he would consent to make 
a full confession of his own guilt, and to disclose the 
names and titles of all thoe "'lio weio engaged in the 
conspiracy. The import of the letters he could ^not 
conceal, because the cfjunterpart of theifi had bgen 
found in his j)ocket. ^ 

It would be beside our purpose to trace the plot 
through all its ramifications, and to consign to irCaniy 
the name of ever} one engagi'd in it. It may he suffiiaent 
to say tliat there were tliose wlio wore mitres, yind 
scarlet hats, and crowns. But tlie Venetian senate, 
calm and rigid as destiny, was not hy any considcr.itions 
of respect or fear to be turned aside from its purpose. 
A rigid searcli was instituted after the assiissnis ; and, 
if any of tliem was discovered, it is easy to conceive 
what became of them. Tlie state iiupiihitors verc 
under no compulsion to reveal tlie secrets their office 
to the world, and an impenetrable cloud still hangs 
over lliein. It is only known lliat Francesco, having 
suffered sC long'ii.ipria(iniiieiit, -was banished for c\i‘r 
from tlie territories of tlie rei<iiblic, and that he owed 
this mild doom to the warm and caniebl entreaties of 
Paolo himself. , 

Ordinary enemies would Iiave desisted after so signal 
a defeat, fiom pursuing an old man, wliose dai % by the 
operations of nature, were fast (Ira\ving to a close: but 
Paolo’s foes were mafic of different metal. Jlaving 
alreatly throwrii away bofli blood and treasure in the 
enterprise, they determined to persevere ; and now it 
became a regular eonti^^t between the subtlety of Rome 
and the subtlety of Venice. *Piiolo soon r(*ceivid inti- 
mation that now plots were in progn-ss ; and at leng^.'i, 
a young man, armed cap-ii-pic like a knight, fiiipcan^l 
in the city, and sought an interview with the ptTsecuted 
fatlier.'^lle m.ijntaiiied that tlie facts he had to di\ulge 
coifrerned his life; but Fulgentio, who now lived in 
perpetual terror lor Ins frielid, suspected some dark 
desigm especially as the stranger ajipeared to sliioud 
liimseTf in mystery, refused to deelare U's name or 
calling, and insisted only Oiv the absolute nec( ssity of 
seeing I’aolo in' private. The groat statesman, who 
liad almost now' hei-onie w'cary of exi.stenco, w'ould 
willingly liavc granted ^is request, even though his 
object should be to make a new atten^jt u])on his life; 
to this, how'o/er, F^’gentio Avould not agree, tliough 
the young man offered to lay aside his arms, to submit 
his person to examination, and to allow ift'l other pre- 
cautions possible to be taken for Paolo's security. 
When tins was ])ercinptorily refused, he obsc^'ved that 
liis seciet must lor c\ir remain untold; and only said 
while taking leave: ‘Bcwvare of traitors,* for you have 
great need. I caiilt* to Veiikf w'itli one iuipresbioii, I 
leave it with one totally different. You are much 
honcster friars l^an some persons believe.’ 

During the remaiinlcr of Fra I’aolo’s life, the doge 
and the senate^redoubled their exertions for his pre- 
^p-^iffr'secre!^ *corridwr w'al prolonged — tlie 
state gondola more strongly guarded — llie convent sur- 
w’itli a more imposing array of military force. 
They appeared to apprehend the extiiic|\on*of an oracle 
upon which the very existence of the republic depended. 
Other causes also concurred to insure tlie tranquillity 
of the statesman’s declining years. Ill success had 
damped the ardour of liis enemies, and the belief began 
very generally to prevail, that the slightest suspicion 
of being engaged in a plot against liim, sufficed to 
justify, in the eyes of tlie state inquisitors, perpetual 
confinement in the Piombieri. Numbers of doubtful 
persons, arriving for no defining -^’urpose at Venice, had 
disappeared suddenly, and were no more heard of. 
Other individuals of similar character fell by night in 
the sti'eets of Rome, in Padua, in Ravenna, and even in 
Bologna, until the persuasion was diffused throughout 
Italy, that Venice knew bow to reach her enemies 
whereyer they might attempt to conceal themselves. 


Thi; historian, therefore, of tho Council of Trent was 
suffered to d^ie peaceably in liis bed, full of days and 
hq^iours, .sincerely lamented by his contemporaries, and 
renowned through all succeeding ages. 

THE 

SCIENCE AND ARTS, 
AsTRONOME^?t9 are to he on the alert during the present 
year, to dei-ido, if 'possible, an important question that 
has lately arisen witli resiiocl to Saturn— namely, the 
collapsing of its ryigs. Comjiarcd with draw’ings made 
200 years ago, a consicferAble diffbfcnce is now 
jicrceived, as though the rings were gradually falling 
in upon the body of tlio pl.inet ; and if such he the 
fact, tliese remarkable objects will some day dis- 
appear. This, it must be admitted, is an interesting 
inquiry — one wmrtliy of the science of tlio present day; 
a.nd as the pl,iinet for tfie next twelve months will bo 
particularly well Situated for ()b‘;ervation, an attempt 
is to be made to verify the change. Iluygliens 
made his observations with a tubeless telescope, and 
the Royal Society being in possession of liis glasses, 
contemplate tlie erection of an edifice, with tlio 
necessary apparatus, at Kew, for applying those gl.asses 
in a series of observations on tlie planet and its rings. 
We trust the opportunity will not be lost, ns the same 
favourable circii’iiistain'cs will not again occur for 
fifteen years In any case, the results will bo valuable. 

'riie notion started by a Flench astronomer, that the 
'temperature of the cartli varies according to tlio 
meiidiari of the sun winch is turned towards us, has 
been inquired into by the Astronomer-royal, and 
found to be a mistake. Anotlier notion, tlirow'ii out 
by an eminent German astronomer, remains under 
discussion, II/' concludes from long study, that the 
centre of gravity of the moon is .sixty miles on one 
side of the ceiitic ; tlio effect of "w'liich w'ould be lliat 
the side viMble to us maj^ bo regarded ns a vast 
mountain .sixty miles higli, wliile the other side — that 
which we'^do not see — may have all tlie w'atcr and all 
the atmospliere^. Hence our satellite may not be so 
devoid of these two eleineiits as is commonly believed ; 
but to determine tlie question will involve investigations 
of the prgfouiidcst eliaractor. I’lic French Aeaih'uiie 
liavc poyioned their Balando prize among the six 
dlsco)^ereVj of the last instalment of small planets. 
Englisli ohs^yvers conic in for a sliaro. 

The PanaiA^^Railw'ay is now complete from one side 
of the Istlumis 'lo the otlier, a distance of forty-nine 
miles, rising at one p.^t of the line to a height of 
2r)0 feet al)o\o the si^;. Communication between 
^hc two o ’cans will now be niore rapid than ever ; and 
when the Pacific line of steamers is in operation from 
Pan‘'ma to Sydney, wc shill get new's from Australia 
in aiiout forty dajs. The cost of tliis work is 
L.1,400,000. The raihvay from Alexandria to Cairo, 
^30 miles, will he opened through tjje entire route as 
soon as the three bridges are finished ; and then 
locomotives will go screaming and panting through the 
♦kind of tlie Pharaohs. In India, too, the rail w' ay is 
open for 120 miles, and a train leaves Calcutta one da}-, 
and returns the next. This, for Hindostan, is good 
progress ;*but the Indian telegraph may be cited as an 
instance of praiseworthy enterprise — 3000 miles having 
been erected in less than twelve months, at a cost of 
L 42 per mile. The news conveyed by the mail to 
Bombay is now flashed to Madras, Calcutta, Agra, and 
Lahore, in about three hours I Think of the wires being 
stretched to within a few miles of the fatal Khyber 
Passl A line is to be carried also to Frorac, Rangoon, 
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and to tlie capital of A mean ; so that ere long^the 
governor- general will receive daily or Hifurly rcpoits of 
wl)at is going on in tlie remotest part* o{ his wide 
dominion. And our communications with the west are 
likely to be expedited, for a submarine wire will soon 
come into play from ^ovA Scotia to St Jdlin’e, New- 
foundland; and af ter \liat,\i cans are to be fo\ind for 
sinking a wire from 5t John’s to Galway, and then 
messages from New York will be as frequent and 
familiar as they now are from i^anc^. There is 
sometliing truly wonderful in this rapid Atension of 
the electric telegra]-!i. 

It 18 considered a triumph, that during the late snoAv- 
storms no int#rruption toillc place tiie simultaneous 
dropping of the time-balls at Greenwich an>* Deal. 
To insure the punctual traiissmission of the signal to 
the latter place, an itigomous contrivance, a swuch- 
clock, is fixed at Ashford, which being always fast, 
lifts the Dover wire a few minut' s before tlie hour, 
establishes a connection with that leading to Deal, and 
after the signal lias passeil, 7ets tlie Do\er wire fa,y 
into its place again. Tlie elect! itjcloclc lately fitti-d 
up at the South-eastern llailway terminus, Doni]»)n 
Bridge, moves beat fur beat with that at Greenwich 
Observatory. On tliis line, a messiig(* of twenty words 
can now be sent to an> station for one sliilling. 

Incredible though it seem, llio (jlrcek government 
haA», voted Ii.4o00 towards the canalisation of the 
Kuiipiis — that awkw'ard strait which scpaiales Nt‘gio- 
pont from the mam. 'I'lie narrowest jiart is to be 
widened and deepened, to allov\ ot llit /passage of slops; 
and a swing-bridge and be.ieons a.i to be elected. 
The Pltmd steamer, wliicli was sent out last year l«» 
explore the African ii\eis, has made a successful 
vo\age. Under cliarge of Dr Baikie, the Tcliadda was 
ascended 2.50 miles fuitlier than before: a trip was 
also made up the Qiiorra, the good-will of the natives 
was coricilicited, and openings established for trade. 
One hundred and eighteen days were passed in the 
i*i\ers, and tlie expedition ndurricd to the coa.^t vvitlioiit 
losing a niiiri — a striking jiioof tli.it, In pVopt'r m.m.ige- 
iiieiit, health may he preserved m the wuist cliin.Ues. 
I'o obviate the dangers that beset r.uiojx ail's, a 
company is taking mi-as',ircs to liave ri.ativc Afi leans 
trained for tlie cxjdoration of the interior of the 
country. In Australia, tlie navigation ot the Muir.iy 
is now a fail acL(>iiipli^ Captain Cadill pii his last trip 
having steiuned 2000 miles up from tlie moutli, and 
readied a point within tVPenty miles of Albuiy, ui New 
South Wales. The stream thus .iflords an outlet fo 
three great colonics. Two steamers and lour lairgcs, 
soon to he doubled in number, are in full w^k tiaiis- 
porting all kinds of farm-iiroduee, and l^idri/ds of 
hales of wool; and L.1.500 is to be spen^n buoying 
the entrance of the river. EiiU’rpr*ji^l3 active, too, 
in another direction. Sir U. Young, lieutenant- 
governor of Victoria, li.as dra m up a plan, subject to 
a])proval by the home government, for a railway from 
Sidney to Melbourne, lOi/O miles, p.assiiig through 
Addaiile — the ways and means to be provided by a 
loan, and the sale of a tea niiks’ strip of land along 
each side of the line. 

The copper-rniiies in Namaqualand may now be 
looked on ns a fact; for the yield of ore continues 
abundant, new deposits are I'ontinually discovered, and 
we hear of people ‘rushing* to these mines fiom Cape^ 
Colony, as they do to the diggings in Australia. A 
lake of sulphur a mile in diameter lias been discovered 
not far from Corn Creek, in Utah Territory ;.,aijd near 
Tougiikeepsic, in the state of New York, a huge 
skeleton of a mastodon has been dug up— another 
proof of the existence of the animal in the Valley of 
the Hudson in past ages. Among other native pro- 
duce, Canada is sending specimens of her minerals to 
the French Exhibition : a lump of the magnetic iron 
ore, weighing 2000 pounds, from the extraordinary bed 


near By-Town, where a mound containing 3,000,000 
tons rises above the surrounding surfqice, is one of the 
most remarkable. Every year shews more and more 
the advantageous field op^ in Canada fur industry 
am? enterprise. . 

’J'he Society of Arts have add^d to their list of prizes 
one of IiV2o, for J specimen of the best and finest flax- 
thread spun by niacliiiiery^ ; another of the same 
aiiiovnt for the best essay, with practical examples, on 
smj^e prevention ; and two others for microscopes, 
wh^li are not to cost respectively more than half a 
guinea and tlirce guineas. * Should the latter be forth- 
coming, the tsoeicLv w ill have bee^i the means of aiding 
stuilents all over the kingdom by’’ a cheap box of water- 
colours, a ciie.ip c.ise of instruments, and a cheap 
microscope, and all good of tlicir kind. A ‘roiling’ 
museum has been formed out of the jlcsigiis and art- 
ohjects collected at (iore House, for c.xhibition in the 
])rovince'<. It is now open at Birminghain, and will bo 
removed in turn to other towns, so tliat designers and 
art-students out of J>oridon in.iy^ bei.e^it by me metro- 
politan collection— a cfynmcmiahle educational opera- i 
tion. 1'hc t-ohnige at tlic Mint last year amounted to 
L.4, 1.52, 1 S3 ot golil ; L.14I), ISO of silver; and L.fil,.538 
f'>f cofipii. Apropo.s f)l the Mint, we hc.'ir that Sir J. 
llcrsilicl has resigned Ins jiost as Master. Mr Smeo 
st.itcd in Ins n'Ceiit lectin e on the new Bank-note, that 
the Bank ot ihiglaqd ismics 0.000,000 notes in the 
year, ix piescnting I> ‘JOO.OOO.OOO of money. Tliis fact, 
as mucli as anvihing, slicvvs the prodigious amount of 
hiismess done a» tlial estahlislniymt. 

'1 he arluK'icil iminn.i’ines, to which we referred a 
n'nilli or iwu ago, aic made liy Dr I’ritchanl of Clap- 
ham : bonic ot ins b))ccimens are an inch in diameter; 
and when two arc laid between tlie eye and tlie light, 
and properly rotated, the hl.ick p()lar,ibation''’ifs ' dis- 
tinctly jnodiiced. A preparation of hisulphatt^' of 
quinine is the fonn.iti.o material. Mr Westwood 
reports to the Entomological Society, that Im has 
received bcvji*r.il puj>r of Bomhift Cyailna iioin Malta, 
and finds tl.e?.i to he vevy liardy. The siJk from 
tlie canled cocoon.s is baid to he of ‘ incredihlo 
durability.’ It np]'ears, loo, tliat in India lliere are 
not fewer th.in 1.50 species o^f moths, the larvae of 
wliuh jiroduce ^hocoons avail. ihlc for manufacturing 
purposch, and impiovahle by ‘ etj^ucatidli,’ to use the 
ti'riii ol the FjcikIi sericulLurists. JJr JJaiflieiiy has 
been trying 'fo throw light on a question often raised 
by geologists: wliither oiganic lile ever existed in the 
tjcries ot . rock.s In low the biluikiri — in other words, 
wlutlier the lovvc&t roclvs were deposited before the 
appe.iiaiice ul‘* animal life. If not, the rock sliould 
exhibit tixuecs of pin9|>lioric ac.d under chemical 
an.ilysis; hut cliemistiy not Jiaving resolved tlio 
question, the doetor h.is made an i/^direet Jittempt 
to arrive at a cooelubioii by sowing barley' in tubs 
filled with commiimted fragmen ts of the various rocks, 
watching the grov^Lli, .ril, 

'file roMilts Ifillierlo are negative; and ho tar as tliey 
go, both senes of e.vjiei iments lead to the infertmes,.,^ 
tl.'nt animal!?dKl^ not (^.\isL at the *jmc when the rogks 
in question v\erc deposited. The beautiful prcM'Css 
known iis ‘ N.iLure-sell-in lilting,’ is coming into use 
lor tlie illustration ot hoi.tincal w'orks, the impressions 
taken from the plants lliemselves. A Eondoii firm is 
bringing out a liaiidsorne illustrated work ; and on tho 
continent, the CnjpttKjnmin of 1') ansijloanujj the P/ora 
of JSout/ifin J'yiof and the JiuphotbiaceiVy shewing the 
various forms of ilit^aves, are in course of publication. 
Ivlucatiomil devehipJHmJ^ are silently taking place, 
old habits giving wayr^jc East India Company are 
going to break up their college at Hailey bury ; and 
henceforth, candidates for their service are to be at 
liberty to come from any school or university, and the 
best qualified for the duties to be performed are to be 
cJiosen. Tlic day seems to be come when merit will 
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liavc a clear flelil ; and if our best and wisest are 
needed anywlicr^, it is in India. 

The Academie at Varia have awarded a prize of 
2500 francs to M. Roux, his substitution of potato- 
flour for charcoal in ^tho preparation of moulds^ for 
castings of copper ana bronze: 1600 francs to M. 
Mabru, for his nietliod of preserving .nilk witnout llie 
addition of any foreign substance, or the evaporation 
of its watery portion : 2000 francs to M. Robiic^ for 
his treatise on tlio natural history of tlie parMitic 
plants of man nral animals. And they have publijied 
tlieir prizes lor 18 .jC, including the physical sciences, 
mechanics, agri(“ulturp, physiology, and pauperism. A 
highly important p.aper has heen laid before them by 
M. Jlertbolot, a young and skilful chemist, who has 
shewn that oleliant-gas may he reconverted into 
nlcoliol without a process of fermentation, lie takes 
a quantity of the gas, mixes it vitli sulphuric acid 
in a close vessel, and after a course of mechanical 
agitation, the alcohol is found completely separated. 
He obtaihs a {<ii».ilar result witli onlinary coal-gas; 
and he shews, ^ko other cxpeiimenters, that cane- 
sugar, boilqd with sulpliurie aeiti, is converted into 
grape-sugar, or glucose. Tlie Aeademio have .given 
their warmest approbation to the p.'ipor, and recom- 
mend M. Bertlielot to devote his attention to other 
gases, judging that a new Held of chemical researcli 
is opening before him. We may ^‘vhortly expect to hear 
of other transformations. ‘ 

Another paper, presented by Messrs Laurentius and 
Gilbert,, carries out g phy.siologie'\l mcw suggested 
some years ago by a Scottish medical practitioner, as 
to the c«ccitabirjly of the skin, 'fhey lla^e made a i^-w 
study of the subject ; and starting from the tact, th.it 
the hairs growing from liie skin terminate in a bulb 
undcrhC^ith, llvy sliew' that by waslnng the surface 
with n solution of mineral salts, eleetncity is developed 
during tlicir decomposition the hair then becomes a 
cond\^ctor, the negative eh'ctrieity escapes by its free 
point, wlnle the positive electricity heeoniQs condensed 
in the fixed expanded extareniity — the bulb.’ Action 
hiay thus be excited and localised in any part, and a 
weakened or paralysf^d luuseic may ho restored by an 
afflux of nervous cner^^, ^> 111011 , telling at the same 
time upon the artery, invigorates* the circulation. 
P>cn a * rud\mcnt^' y liair,' .say the authors, ‘ will 
recover its primitive vigour, and the colour which 
accident may have altered,’ and the aelivity of the 
vital functions ^^ill be restored. 

Erom the same quarter wc hear o< a novel Jtpplieation 
of electro-chemistry, which, for the jir ‘sent, must be 
accepted with caution: it is a process Mor extracting 
metal whioli may Ifave got unfier the skin, arul Iodg»-d 
in tlie system. Mon.sicur Vergnes having on the b:xejv^ 
of his hand nif ulcer eaiiso.l by xxorking at electro- 
plating, plunged the hand into tl end of an 
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mrt of the metal that Inid pioduccd the ulcer, and 
a few repetitions of'!he process effected a cure. It Ifas 
been tried on other subjects with equal sueeess; .and, 
as is said, by plunging a man bodily into a bath, with 
the necess.ary precautions, a quantity of moreiiry was 
extracted that had been lodged for some years in his 
hip-joint. If confirmed by further experience, this y/ill 
certainly prove a most remarkable mode of medical 
treatment. We may add to this a few words on 
Monsieur Chenot’s ‘ metallic spong®*’,* which, prepared 
frohi various metalsrarc used^^ii^Cbad of the cauterising 
process. Their action may be understood by what is 
atated of tlic ‘ electro- metallic lint.’ ‘ By its applica- 
tion,' says the inventor, ‘ tlie coagulation of the 
Mo(^ takes place almost immediately ; the watery 
p.'irt being absorbed, and decomposed into its two 
elements, a double effect is produced, which occasions 


a Considerable local development of heat/ Bruises 
and* suppurating wounds may be treated in a similar 
way. 

J)r Callan's (of Maynooth) ‘ single fluid-battery,' de- 
scribed by us oil a former .occasion, tnore than realises 
all the aiStrdpations regydin^its effectiveness. On 
a recent occasion, a series of jlfbrty-eight cells gave a 
steady and brilliant coke-light, and continued to act 
for above eight hours without the least sensible dimi- 
nution. At tluj end of the trial, both metals wore 
found perfectly clean and bright. Tlie cost of the 
fluid employed during the eight hours was not quite 
eightpcncc. 

Monsieur dc Malhock’s' newly invcMed pump is 
much talked of among French mechanicians : it is a 
pump without a piston, greatly simplifying the con- 
struction. The tube, instead of being fixed, as at 
present, is ni;ide to v ork up and down, the lower end 
plunging into, the water. j\t each plunge, the water 
rises higlier and highiT^iii the tube, tlie return of air 
from sibove Ivt'ing prevented by a valve, till at last a 
copious and steady stream is discharged by tlic spout. 
Tliere are many advantages attending this simple 
contrivance: the amount of discharge i.s always tlie 
same ; the pump is but little subject to derangement ; i.s 
not liable to he frozen up ; costs but little to keep in 
repair; and if made of galvanised iron, wouhl not he 
aficcted by corrosive liquids or acids. It is, moreover, 
of universal .ajiplieation. 

Tlie Freneli Minister of War has had a mag.Tzine for 
gr.im built on oik* of the quays at Pari*?, in which the 
machinery is so contrived, that 10,0()0 liectolitres of 
wheat c:ui he turned, ventilated, .and shifted in 
twenty-four lumrs. 'fhe new hnilding will contain 
20,000 hectolitres ; it has been in use about si.x 
months, and most effeelu.illy supplies what has long 
been a desi(ler.atum — the* meaii-s of keeping whe.it 
in a perfectly sound state ; no unimportant con- 
sideration vhere, as in J^'iimcc, large armies have 
to be fed. 


S O N N E T. ^ 

A lie ) 0 not wuai y, hrot> or, of the clouds 
That darlien so the lioavon of thy belief 1‘ 

Then clinih not thou th.'it spiritual TciierilTe, 

But rest tiieo in the vallc\s \iith the crowds. 

Jii valleys may tlie .stais be seen. God .aslcs 
No more tliau that wo look and trust in Him — 
Contoot witli nightly sleep and daily ta.slcs. 
Pil^ugli. Who wonders they that blindly grope 
, OiiWeacheron-^ bcache.s lose all Faith and Hope, 
AVhdi^l in tin* deep soa by the shifting H.incl3? 
Look imv^Trd, and rook not tlie outward Sin ; 


Go to the Tonqd^nadc not by men’s hands, 
led by 


Prajing, tinistifled by the* far world’s din, 
To learn the God without is God within. - 


-D. M. 
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OUKTOSITILS or IlsDl sai?l AMO^(. 

TIIL J.ADI] b 

I AM a <»ohtrtry baclulor, leadin* a b uIrIcv km 1 ot liA.^ 
winch, like all othci kincLof lift lia^fits bwicts and its 
— bitters I won't 8 1 }- but its ocusionil uids l\cll 
for me tint the sweets predominate, ml tint T im 
^enci illy inclined to ickiiowled-,i th ii predommaiKi j 
iiid make the most ol them I im rtcliinnij in 
my cas}-chiir before the fir^, wliidi I hive ill to 
111 } self, iff enioy it soiiu times i htt’e i It h ll n 
wli It matters Mlieii iiol ody looks on As I lem b i k, 
and Idt I ly C}es, iiit <ul stdti t hntf I > the in irble 
111 intle-pieee which cioiMis tlie < oiiiloi table hripluc*, 

I hi boll a speetielo by no meins citli r unusual or 
rennikable in itself, yet e\c( lin^ly su ^estiie to ni} 
fincy it this moment, lee lusc it conjures up a host 
of visions of a kind more oi less similii and pie,xniiit 
Mith issocutions not uiuleliglitful to le ill 'lint stiip 
of marble slib, some nine me Iks by Jifty in dinuiisi ms, 
upon which noi\ st.ind a fi \i time vorii an^l diii-t} oin i- 
incnts, worthless in tliemsc he^, but iin il i ible from tlie 
mcmoiu« they aw iktii, Ins be n m its time the ^^lound 
of how many patient c'pciimeiu —the iicii i ot how 
many iniioient tiiuinphs ^ J oi h )w nniiv <:,tneritioin 
has the domesti in iiitle pic ci been s t ipufloi the 
exhibition of lidy liki bkiU in Ihc fislupnibk at eon 
plishineiitb of the diy — acco nplisluncnts some of them 
of a rather equivoc il nature, it must Ik adnutte 1, 
but interestinjj iii m my respet ts mil iflfordin^ s mic 
curious illustrations of mdiistr} in a dcpartmcR*’ \ hicli, 
tliouE:h familiar to us ill, no one, so f ii is I aifarc, 
has condescended to tre it of-* Let nu bcj^llowed to 
biipply this desideratum, so f ir as my ullcctieuis will 
faufnee' for the purpose , aud penr^ me, with the ni iiitlc 
piece for starting-pl ue, to ti lee some of the oper aioiis 
of that peculiar species of domestic industry which is 
as much the subject of fashion is the dicss of tl o fair 
opeiatiic^s, and his nndersfoiH almost is mail} mutiiions 
and revolutions as feminine eo'^tuinc itself 

llie custom of placing a largo mirror uxon the 
manlle-pieee, now iimvcrsilly prevulmg, is of itry 
modern date It appears, judging from xi nits ot 
interiors by Hogarth and otheis, not to li ivc begun so 
early as tt century ago llien, in liouses pielemdiiig 
to genfility, a picture inianably occupied the space 
which the mirror fills now, and it is prcttjf t*brtain 
that the custom was of long standing There aie 
many }iou*^cs still existing which formed part of old 
London before the Gre it Tiro , and in these the inctures 
o\ cr the mantle-pieces yet remain, p uiitcd sopie of them 
on canvas let into the oak-mouldings, and some upon 
the wainscot itself— being included among the finishing 


docoratms of the bidding by the original architect. 
M iny of till se arc if very little me lit, but a vast 
number were pimtcel b} V in I) 1 ste, some of whose 
works arc excellent m point ot ( ompbfition -ftid aeri il 
perspeeti\e‘ '^’licy are cAeii now so pitiful as to be 
bought at a low price — tlieii odd 8liapes,«thcy being 
ol en*rin Mjs wikli m eompaiison with their height, 
Uti i>mg the piiriiosf lor which they were punted, and 
di predating their v ilu But e\on in those palmy days 
of populir irt, the dyiniu} ornaments stood in front 
( f the I K tun lu'-t is at a 1 it?r pciiod they stood, and 
la they still St in 1, in front ot the iiniror J hey were | 
not, ] owcM I tlie woik ot the limits of the hopsc, but 
consisted chietly of forcigit rinties, mostly hideous and 
niiAhapcn go Is ind idols, with c ivcrnous moutlis and 
ccrpulent stomach^, modelled in i diik colouied earth 
— ot iimtatioii mum mes ml Tgyptiii^ deiti? ,tifith 
the addition ol iii} h is naha tint could be pic^d 
up, all piled heti 10 ’•cneoubV on eicb bide of a central 
bust ot s ) ne ancient Oi bisloueal person ix,o 'W heft Ihc 
fiblii )n ehin*ed uid the minoi supxil mted the picture, 
tin miiltjpln ition ])> re/iution of all this rubbish — 
wh eh, for the most put, Jiid hut one side fit for \iow 
— bee line ethnsne , ind we olwcno that it gi leUially 
Xjiic pi ice to ‘•jac miens of (wni an I India ware, 
he innt, i kind 1 1 shu I putcni u\^ii a gfcenish-w lute 
X round In tlie di}b ot our great gramlrnotflcis, the 
possession ot *i collection of such foreign porcelain was 
legirde I as in e\idiiue of tibto, and fabulous suras 
were given for ires^ novelties is they were imported 
—from c norm /is punch bowls mil ] ir-like lases, to 
dimimitiie cups no bigfcr thin ^ tailors thimble 
Ihe in inia foi Lins sxneica of goo Is at lliat time In 1 an 
miportaat efleet upon oar eoinnuree mHhe List, and 
there must be something f ibcmitmg to a large class in 
articles of this kind, for to el ly the trafftcil 

lln them foim-i a ^ooel j[r!lT^oi tTm 
(uriObit> diops ihc pun! iscr^, as I ha\e reason to 
ki jw, UL gimenlly iieoplc who well to do,«lilrtf'| 
on the bind} sidlol •^ixt} Josiih Wedgi ood, by iTso 
. luoduetion ot his clcgii t mil chbsied wares, did much 
fto buiish tlie (fid chin i from the mantlc-piece , but 
Ills nnstei pieces wcic too expensive foi gencnvl use; 
]pand while they heipe I fo improve »ho public taste in 
the matter of chimney ornaments, they but partially 
biipplud the wants they generated,. Now it was that 
the 1 idles first eaiff^^^ the rescue, and, taking the 
mantle imce under theif^eculiar charge, commenced 
a eouroc of experiments and a senes of exhibitions, 
whose seveial exioehs, if one could mirk them eor- 
rcctl}, would bo found as distinctly deiined as those 
of an} of the existing or extinct d} nasties of Luro^ e 
with w Inch they ha\ c been contemporaneous. j 
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I have no doubt that I was born during the foreign 
china and puiu^-bowl era, and I liave a distinct recol- 
lection of the punch“bow'> itself, and the silver punch- 
ladle, with a guinea let iitw tiie bottom of it, and having 
n handle of twisted whalebone, with which my honAired 
parent used to ladle out the insiuntirig beverage, ^ut 
the first mantle-piece upon whicli rever vht a gaze 
of consciousness liad upon it f6r central ornament a 
marvellous grotto, built up of sea-sliella by the. fairy 
hand of a female cousin ; aiul it was Hanked by shdlsof 
larger cap.uily, shaped like monster periwinkles, Jironi 
which tlie ouier deposit ot'lime and marine matter had 
been luirned o/f by tJie action of aquafortis and spirits 
of oalts. 'J’iiis was tlio era of shell-cleaning, when the 
ladies burned the skin off tlieir fingers and holes in 
their tlresses, in developing the mysteries of eonclmlogy 
by the aid of fiery spirits, and tlie deslrueiion of inmi- 
inerable tooth-brushes. That pungent odour of spirits 
of salts is in my nostrils yet, and 1 n,e\er smell it 
W'ithoiit thinking of tlie battle of Vittoria, wdiieli was 
fought i A that tlWl, and tlie ne\Ns of wliicli reaelietl us 
on the day of a grand Iriumpb achieved by the lem.ale 
cousin afoF’said, who had converted into one huge 
pearl a mammoth American oyster. » 

Tlie shells and grottos enjoyed no very durable reign, 
but gave place, in a few y(‘ars, to a succession of eplie- 
mcrnl attempts in the natural-history lino. Jlirds of 
“ paradise spread their gorgeous /ails to the dust, ami 
the dust ruined them in the course of a single summer 
The ladies took to stuffing English birds, and exhibiting 
them in little black ioxes with glass fronts; but tliat 
process w'as not considered Ovdy-like, and was surren- 
dered to the barbers and the professors of the •art. 
Something wuis done in inflated fish-skiim, Rornetliing 
in gigimtic beeth's and gaud^ butlertlies, soinetbing in 
varni^ed lizards glmal to a mossy stone; but nothing 
Olimportanee was acliie\ed, and so that unsettled cmm 
passed away. It w’aa imm^dlatelv followed by a \(‘ry 
brietP*irl‘Jd of marvels in straw, bvw'hieh beasts, birds, 
and landscapes were imitated by a kiiiul of mosaic- 
work of coloured strawwi and dried wi‘eds cut into 
infinitesimal portions. Concurrently with this, came 
the practice of painting with sands of all tints from 
Allum Bay. A don^y^y and iiaiiniers j)aiiit(*d W'llh 
Band upon a piece /’i card-board, ;ftid mounted on a 
little ^lack* stanj)^' was accounted a master-]ueee. 
Tliosc who could not get o\ er the donkey, could make 
a cottage, or fill a bottle w'lth eolourvd sands in >vavy 
strata. The sands ran out, if wc remember rightl}, 
about the period of the battle of ^.'atcT-loo. 

With the peace that followed, came more liberal 
notions of art in connection wulh chiiiffiey-onianieuts ; 
and now first dawhed tlie impl^irtant era of hand-screens. 
Shaped, as everybody knows, like an open fan, w'lth a 
long central handle, they presented, upon Ibeir \irgin 
milkwhitc surfaces, an inviting ?pace for the rlisplay 
^ of female ac^uwl j .sh men ts. 7 Y came rapidly arul 
vogue.'‘*-i^i^ry htdy w^Jio could drawf 

1 drew her best upon the ereainy sheet : .''he who could 
painted; and, if the truth must be told, it 
sometimes happciffed that she avIio ^•ould do neirtier, 
attempted both. Declining such attempts, others 
mounted the screens "with coloured prints, or wdth tlu^ 
works of water-colour artists, and decked them with 
gold and silver ornaments, or inscribed them with verses 
original or select. Screens w'cre the idols of the day p 
they stood upon every mantl»"-piece, and tlie materials 
for their manufacture were to be found in perplexing 
abundance among the stocks of^ fin ery fancy-stationer. 
They might be boWght in eij^«9^‘fitage of progress — from 
the blank-sheet of card- board, to the painted and orna- 
mented screen ; and you might lavish any sum upon 
a pair of handles, from oightecn-pence to a couple of 
guineas. In spite of the conventional group of flow'ers, 
consisting of that venerable damask rose, with white 
ditto, and lily of the valley, they w ere many of them 

reklly pretty things ; and they did us a little domestic 
service, by giving some flavour of art to the pur^ 
syits of<ouf home industry. Tlx-y lasted long; and 
if they have at length gone out as a fashion, the 
niateriala for llicir fabrication I'nay still be procured 
at the fafttij^-stationer’s among i^s dead-stock. 

The hand-screens luitiirally /iuggested the card-racks 
and letter-cases, which — neatly trimmed with pink or 
sky-blue rjjibon, enframing a bunch of tender violets 
h.alf hidden in^green leaves, or a cluster of delicate 
snow'-difijSs, or perliap^ a jirimroso witli its crumpled 
leaf— sometimes formed a handsome and not unsug- 
gesiive present .some bachelor friend. The era of 

hand-screens, eard-raeks Ixe., was in its glory, when, 
about the time of tlie trial of Queen Caroline, some 
considerate anti compassionate genius, taking pity 
upon that portion of the sex who could never hope to 
draw', through natural incnpacih”, invenU'd the art 
and mystery of I’oonah-painting. TJicre is, strictly 
speaking, no art in the jiraetiee of this style of painting, 
raiul very little mystery ; and w'liat there is, is stolen 
from tlie stencil Kjn. As then practised, it consisted 
mainly in a seii'^s of dusty, smutty operations wdtli 
powfli'P'd black-lead upon white card-hoard. 'I'he 
pictures were jirodiiccd by means of dry brushes and 
stumps, and were all of a striking and portentous 
character, or they w'cre nothing: tliey were mostly of 
:in eartliquaky conqilexion, and were for some time 
the rage with the broken-hearted young ladies of the 
Ilyron school, tlien a very riunierons class. Soniotinics 
the subject wai* a white dove perched on a withered 
branch, beneath a thunder-cloud as black as Erebus — 
(uily, as the fair artists did not draw, hut cut the dove 
from a print with scissors, stuck it on tlie paper, and 
scrubbed ill tlie cloud arouiul it, it would happen, 
through a slq» or tw'o in tlie cutting, that tho do\e 
heeame a duck or a goose, when the eirect was not so 
sentimental. Sometimes the subject w'as an old stone- 
cross on a blasted heath, with tlie black thunder-cloud' 
in the haek^^roiind ; hut •whatever the subject, tlie 
thunder-eloud had to he there, or there could be no 
picture at all. It is impossible to conceive the extent 
of the mania for this iiiarvellc^is accomplish men b 
which existed about thirty years ago. Tlie pro- 
prii^tor a large paiier-mili, in the neighbourhood of 
my then residence, asMircMl mo th.at it had increased 
tho demand ti'^r canl-boird full liOO per cent. — that 
he liad applied the whole re.sourccs of his mill, 
which had beiui long famous for tho manufaeturo of 
IJath-poHt, to Ihc production of card-board, and had 
only succeeded m meeting the demand by inventing 
a nyideV^f casting it at once w'Uhoiit the necessity of 
pasting sheets together. 'Pho art was taught in 

three lcss(\;^br a guinea, and for a time the professors 
grew fat and^iiuVsy ; but it fell into disrepute almost 
as suddenly as it ro^, partly owing to tho fact, that 
the pictures would not keep, being destroyed by 
contact with anything ; and partly from tlie conviction, 
which arose by degrees, that they were not w’orth 
keeping. . I*oonah-painting in another form, and by 
means of pcrm.ancnl colours, afterwards struggled into 
birth ; it professed to be a royal road to art ; but 
nothing artisti'j came of it, and that, too, declined. 

Next caino a series of alarming experiments in the 
raanufaeturc of artificial rocks, the production of which 
was a tantalising mystery to the uninitiated. Suddenly 
the mantlc-pieccs appeared loaded with little piles of 
angular rocks, surmounted by a pasteboard tower or 
turret filled with paper-lights, or pierced to do duty 
as a clock-tow'er. There w'erc inkstands imbeildcd in 
jagged rocks, flower-vases of rocks, and baskets in 
abundance formed of rocky crystals. When the secret 
got wind, it was found that they were produced by 
immersing a wire' framework of the object desired in 
a strong solution of alum, and chemically precipitating 
the alum, which clung in grotesquely-shaped crystals 
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' to the wire, and the work of art was complete, ifut visitation. Then it was that ‘every lady in the land ' 
ill a little time the crevices of the rockjj wore filled went suddenly mad for bonds — thedisease was universal, 
with du^, and to A^h them clean was to in*?lt them like the plague cntomologioa| in Egypt — not a family 
away ; and so away tpcy all went, banished to upstairs escaped the infection. From 'inquinos [ made at the 
rooms and cupboards (m landing-places. Thc^acancies time, 1 can state with certainty t]!at beads rose witli tho 
they left were speedily \led by castles, marttllo-towors, in.aniifiietpr«rs 05 ^cr cent, in value, and tlv-y were sold 
<S.c., naming in azure and gold t old gateways and sham r(*t.'iil by millions and thonaands of millions ni a profit 
iniiis, elaborately contrived as ri'cept.'icles for the over- of 250 per cent, upon the advanced cost. Still, thero 
lasting paper-lights, which were now induslsrioualy cut, A\ere^iot enough in the in.arket; and in numberless 
curled, and spirally bound w-itli tin^d, anj bundled casc-j the dear ladies were vexing and grieving for the 
together in castle or fortress, with their party-coloured w.aniof tliem, or sallying forth in all weathers to hunt 
heads peeping over tho battlcmont.s. them up at any price liovvevcr extravagant. Their 

After that, iTapannuig caijic into f.V>hion, and every tir-jt use was in tin* manufacture df bracelets, for which 
enterprising young lady felt boniid to japan ‘ own imminerablc patterns were sold in the shops. The 
dressing-case, w'ork-box, writing-desk, and so on. bracelet could be worked in two modes — either by 


I tboin up at any price liovvevcr e.xtnivagant. Their 
tir^t use was in tin* manutacturc df bracelets, for which 
imniTiierabh* patterns were sold in the shops. The 
bracelet could be worked in tw'o modes — either by 


Vlastcr of Paris and whiting littered the drawing 'oom sewing the beads on a eloth ground, was a simple 


.niid the boudoir ; China-ink and crystal varnish were 
at a premium ; and for some time I’lerc was a decidedly' 


process enough, or bj' elaborately netting them together 
in a small fr.ime by means of mohair an<l hair-iieedles, 


Oriental character pervading llic paraphernalia of vvliich was an oxjiloit of f.ir more labour and difficulty ; 
lemale industry. These prode^tioiis, winch could not but, inasmuch as it exhibited the pattern on both sides, 
be attempted by every burly, were rivalled tiy ingenious^ resulted in .i prorhiet of greater value.*l[<>om oracclets, 
paper-cuttings, whicli crept by rh'grees over j»iclnre- the bead- work jl*x tended fo purses ; and from purses, to 
frames, mirrors, and vases, which they covered like reticules and bags. Tlie fever then began Oo abate its 
p.'irasitical plants, and served tlio doubh' purposi* of viriileTicf', and pn v.iils at the present moment only as 
preserviug the gilding and exhibiting the ing(*mons an mteiinittent and perfi'etly manageable disease, 
f.nieies of the f.iir artists. How many years the Thr* Berliii-waxil school of art succeeded tlie bead- 
eli.ingcrf were rung upon llie«e and simil.ar modes of work. It w.is dr’cidedly an advance upon tho merely 
industrious orn.amontation, I do not earc to specify, meehanie.il labours ol%its pre<Jec{‘ssor* As a bachelor. 
How the japanning was sueeetded by the rage fiir I feel hound to speak a word in its praise, if only 
p.api lions, to wdiieh whole lioloe.austs of moths and in gratitude for the elegant pair of slijipcrs which 


hiitterffies were 8aerilieed--how tie fpread of geolo- 
gieal seience brought in a mania tor IosmI remains— 


bedeck m3 toes with all the l^ios of the nainbow, 
and enable Ihcm to bid defiance to chilblains. I ought 


iiow these w’cre supplanted by imitations of Etruscan to ifhl <i w'ord of praise, too, to some neat performances 
w'aro — and these, agnin, by the inodelhng of tlower*. in x>erforated eard-ho.ml, sent by my favourite niece to 
in waix, and tho patient nuieeration of tlow'ors and serve the j)ur])osc of book-markerK ; but tlier^ j)ut 
plants, and the bleaehing and sUffetiing of thi‘ir small sp.ice remaining to me, and I ntust hastexi^O 


exquisite anatomies, and liow^ w’orthy triumphs have 
hieii won by the talented and the persevering in these 
last-mentioned pursuits; all tins would la* long to till, 


iiotieo the great CVoehet invasion, wliicli, some seven 
yiairs hack, burst like a Hood iijion the land. When I 
think of erodiet, 1 am positively in a quiver. Tl\i»ugh 


aiaJ need hardly be told to readers of present d.iy. a bai'helor, ? h.iv e fourteen nieces, and of course they 


It is time now that 1 turn 1113 face fiom the m.antle- 
piecc, and the host of industries it recalls to nir 
mind’s-eye, and loftk around upon another, but still 


•ill (rochet. The d<*ar girls*havc deluged me with tho 
fruits of their labours. My h(\id rests at (his moment 
iij)on a eroeheted anti-inacassar ; I cut niy bread from 


an analogous class of pui^iiits, Avliich kept pace wjlli a crocheted brea^-clotli ; and 


But I must be brief. 


crocheted eluM'se-clotli. 


Our great-grandmothers, wdth the devotion (if so eoveilel beneath a crocheted c.^opy ; 1 qjien my 


ut iny cheese from a 
k under, a crocheted 


many Penelopes, ghud tlumsehes to the embroidery- 
frame. The tiuits of tlaar life-long hihours, 111 (hni and 


dressing-! as(* upon a eroeheted table-cover, and set 
my sliaviiig-Jisli upon a eroeheted doily. My house- 


dusty decadence, still survive in niotli(*atcii tapestries keeper walks olf to ehureli on a Sunday afternoon in a 
in faded Jiangings, and on the bottoms of super.inimatcd croehet-bormet, iier ^*ck encircled by a crochet- tucker, 


croehet-bomiet, iier ?^*ck encircled 
(hairs and ottomans. AiiotluT kind of embroider}' and her some w’*it jiasse face shaded from the sun by a 
arose a generation later : it consisted of raisyi iiujiges eroehet-veil : Hid F .am ^ myself threatened by that 
in silk threads -of a brilliant colour ujx a s.itin- merry minx, Marg.iret JManb}', with ?Tochet-frills to my 
ground; many splendid examples of w^; vAtill roniam next set of shirts. Of course, being on^ a baclielor, I 
enshrined in the cabinets of clderl}’ dames. 'I’licse cannot ('numerate half tlu* doings in crochet ; and for 
things were before my lime, 'fd I know nothing of this J feel grateful, esjieeially as abundance of informa- 
tliem but by tradition. M}' curliest sympatliies with tion on the subject w to he obtpjnpfi other sourc es ^ 
ornamental needle-work are stjoci.ated wuth the exploit- •by those w'ho v\:int it. TiicfC'fs, as all the wo.'biJiaaiSff"*'* 
ation of lace-veils, tuckers, and collars by a bevy (jf five by this tinu', a voluminous library of crochet literature I 
sisters, to whom I had the privih'ge of being younger in ^*\isteiice. , i eonle&s to having looked into soiu'^'^if 
brother. How many patterns have I traced against the the volumes as iiialbT of euru^it}'; but they are 1 
window-pane w-ith pencil, and afterwards blackened worse than Greek to me, and I can make nothing j 
with pen and ink, when I was .a good boy and a ‘dear !’ Jof tliem. They arc numerous enough, however, to i 
And how many have I peremptorily refused to touch shew’- that the cause of eroeliel maintains a considerable 
when, having got a ‘crick in tho nc('k,’ 1 grew sick of staff' of writers : and, looking to the lavish illustrations 
it, and was ‘ a crabbed spite ? ’ I feel some remorse, 1 ' ^ of artists and engravers, I am sometimes puzzled 
confess, a.s these questions arise. I don’t think tlie lacc- to think wdnit the antiquaries and archscologists, of a ' 
veils and tuckers, collars and all tliat, have died out, thousand years lienee, w'hen poring over the relics n 
or ever will entirely ; but the next thing that^ciftne up of Victoria’s rcign^sjftall bo likely to make of these | 
was the netting, with the big balls of cotton-thread volumes, if they slioulirV-iancc to ll)?ht upon them, and , 
and the long ivory pins with bobs at the end, which what .s.ngo theories of explanation they may give rise 1 
resulted in no end of window-curtains, &c. The netting to. But I^ust not indulge in these ffincies. 
bade fair to monopolise the entire energies of the Were I just now in a prophetic mood, I might prog- 
ladies, when all at once arose the glass and steel bead nosticate the decline and fall of the empire of Crochet, 
epidemic. This occurred just before the passing of the from definite signs and symbols wliich have lately risen 
Reform Bill, and its advent was really a tremendous in the horizon. What if I should insinuate that the 
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whole female world is on the point of abandoning the ifanipshire, in which state, in tlie town of Amherst, 
beloved boar’steye, and rushini? headlong into the he was born in 1811. In due time 1^ was sent to the dis- 
arms of Potichomanie Ji Sliould I he pronouncing a trict scWool, where he received infirly all liis education, 
true prophecy^ Really, 1 liardly know wdiat to reply; It was not much, but he at least learned to read; an?! 
but this much I dh know, and I hasten with all with this acquisition he soon, stored his mind from 


aflTcction to connnunicato it to my /air ffiovds. i*oli- 
chomanie has come among us, and is biipposod to 
have been communicated from a foreign vessel which 
omitted to perform quarantine. It has suddenly Woken 
out in various j).irts of London, and is observ\^d to 
prevail in the most aggry,vated form in those plAsaiit 
districts where ladies most resort. In these quarters, 
glass- pots arc the ofdor of the day — pots of all shapes, 
cylinders, globes, goblets, bcakias, flagons, vases lank 
and lean, long and short, graceful and stout, dropsic.al 
and pot-bellied, or slender and slim, classically Greek 
and Roman, anciently Ninevite and Kgyi)linn, or cor- 
pnlently and unmistakably Jiritish. These it is the 
I function of Poticbomanio to transform into unrivalled 
j treasures of sjcill. Tlie ladies have only to line them 
I with patterns cSt from coloured chint/, and ingeniously 
dove-taded together, to prodn\ic a new sj'ecie.s of ceramic 
att, which promises to surpass .all that ancient or 
modern times Inivc accomplished. The thing is 'as easy j 
as fibbing. 'J'ho shopkeepers, good souls ! ha\e removed 
all difficulty. A pair of scissors, a few pots of varnish 
and adhesi\e mixtures, aiul a few brushes with dislocated 
necks, contrived to spread and (daster round a corner: 
these things, with a yard or two of ginnly chintz, and 
that ardent and fervid genius which all ladies aie 
known to possess, afb sufficient to insure the mastery 
of the whole mystery. Suci'ess to Poticliomanie ! May 
it p^o^e a curable endeinie ! ^ 

I do not feel called upon to make any reflections 
upo^ tdie above curious matters, wdi'cli stand confessedly 
(Jwt of the pate of my judgment, and ol wliii h it will be 
seen I know practically vet;v little ; but yet a remark 
or two may not bo ill-timed or out of place. Were 1 
disposed to bo ill-naturedly saliricMl, I might congra- 
tulate my fair fellow'-country women upfln the leisure 
they find for these variouV eniployineiils in addition t«) 
the fulfilment of all the obligations which woman owes 
to the world ; but 1 am not di.spof'Cd that w^ay, and I do 
not see in the pursui^W any occupation wdiicli liappens 
to he tcinp^'rarily ♦’ie mode, frivolous though it may 
appear^ the evidence of ])ositive neglect of serious 
duties. The instinct to be doing somethpg — iiroduciug 
somolbing— is a natural instinct, and is often as strong 
or stronger in those wlio arc not under the neee.ssity of 
working for their livelihood as iif*thoii * wdio are. It is 
much better that this instinct shoiihfce countenanced 
and indulged, than that it sjumld he llifled ; but what 
I would deferentially submit is, that very possibly it 
might be trai^icd to a move lofty and efficient purpose, 
and made subservient to ends of more iinportanee, than 
are achieved through the inumi: lion of our dwellings, 
or the >f frien us, an everlasting tide 

ir^W*^¥tW?ffet-work, or ovcfl?fl[(ling our mantle-pieces an^ 
drawing-room tables by the miracles of Poticliomanie. j 

II O K*A C E 'G U E e\ E Y. 

From occasional notices in these pages, it may b^ 
known that the Tribune, one of the leading newspapers 
in New' -York, is edited by Horace (ireeley, a person 
of some notoriety in the United States. To satisfy 
public curiosity, as w'cll as to furnisli a biography in 
.some respects exemplary to youtIi^.p memoir of Greeley 
has lately been v,rittcn of liis admirers, Mr 

.J. l*arton, from whose volume we may draw a few 
particulars illustrative of tlie early struggles and 
career of a man of wdiom something should be known 
in Europe. 

Like Franklin, Greeley is a New Englander. He 
sprang from a hardy race of small farmers in New 


every book that came in his^ay, including a weekly 
newspaper; ‘and that ^icws|fi per "probably had more 
to do with the opening of the boy’s mind, and the 
tendency of liis opinions, than anything else.* His 
thirst fgr reading was altogether insatiable. He 
scoured the country for books ; lie read every spare 
ininute of the day. When other children were amusing i 
themselves, he ^/ls poring; over a book. In the midst * 
of these efforts at self-instriiction, anU while Horace I 
was only in his seventh year, misfortunes overtook the | 
family. ‘The way to thrive in New Hampshire was 
to work very hard, keep the store-bill small, stick to 
the farm, and be no man’s security. Of these four 
things, Horace’s father did only one — he worked hard.’ I 
He speculated, becan*e security, and, as these w’ore i 
“Jolly d.i) s, he kept a good cell.ir — all contributing to j 
a final e.ilastrop*lie. I'^iVcrj- tiling w'as lost; and after I 
an ineffectual struggle, the family quitted the state * 
•ind went to Vernmnl, where tlie father found employ- i 
nient for the support of his wife and children. We I 
need not pursue the fiimily fortunes, which did 
not subsequently improve mneh, but follow those j 
of Horace, who, wjicn a lanky boy of fourti'cn, 
act off for the town of East i’ouUiicy, to offer liiniself 
as .an apprentice to a prinlia-. His thin and poor 
appearance w'as greatly against him ; but after some 
hesitation, lie was taken on trial by Amos Bliss, 
publisher of a new spaper in the place. The curtain 
w'hicli hung over Greeley’s destiny now rises. We 
see him go to work liki' a hero. j [ 

‘The new apprenlieo,’ 5a> t ]NIr Parlon, ‘took his | 
tilaee at the font, and received from the foreman his ' 
“ copy,” eomposing-stiek, and a few w'ords of instruc- 
tion, and then he addressed himsidf to liis task. He 
needed no fprtiicr a jbibLaiiee. 'I'he mysteries of tlie 
trait he seemed to comprehend intuitively. He had 
thought of liis eliosen vocation for many years ; he had 
fornred a notion how the tNpes be arranged in 
order to prodiici* the desired' impression, and, therefore, 
all he tad to acquire Avas manual dexterity. In per- 
fect silence, without looking to the riglit hand or to 
the left, heetkess of the sayings and doings of llie 
other apprentices, though they were bent on mischief, 
.and trioil to attract and distract his attention, Horace 
worked on, hour after hour, all that day ; and when he 
left tlie office at night, could set type better and faster 
thiifi mWy an appi entice who had liad a month’s prac- 
tice. Tit next dav, he worked with the same silence 
and intoiib^liji^ ’riu* bo>s were puzzled. They thought 
it absolutely in?^umhciit on tlieiii to perform an initiat- 
ing rite of some ki^J ; but tlie new boy gave them 
no handle, no excise, no opening. lie committed no 
greenness, he rtjioke to no one, hooked at no one, seemed 
utterly oblivious of evi‘ry thing save only his copy and 
lii° tjpe. They tlirew type at him, but he never looked 
around. ’J’hey talkul saucily at him, but he threw 
back no retort. This w'ould never do. Tow'ards the 
close of the third day, the oldest apprentice took one 
of the large black balls with which printers used to 
dab the ink upon the type, and remarking that in his 
opinion Horace’s hair was of too liglit a hue for so 
black an art ns that wdiicIi be had undertaken to leain, 
applied the ball, well inked, to Horace’s head, making 
four •Jiitiiict dabs, ’flic boys, tIio» journeymen, the 
pressman, and I lie editor, all paused in their work to 
observe the result of this experiment. Horace neither 
spoke nor moved. Ho went on with his work as 
though nothing had happened; and soon after went to 
the tavern wliero he boarded, and spent an hour in 
purifying his dishonoured locks. And that w'as all the 
fun the boys got out of their now complUiiou on tiiat 
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occasion. They were conquered. In a few days, tfie and that great millionaire, came to tlie city a ragged 
victor and the vanquished were excellent friends.* boy, with only tliree-and-sixpencc in his pocket ; and 

Never losing an oViortunity of extending his Jenovj- now look at him ! In a listjof the one hundred men 
ledge, young Greeley continued to improve himself as who are esteemed to bo th#4no«t successful among 
an apprentice ; rend ifcrd, attended debating-societies, the dltizens of New York, it is probable that seventy- 
attached himself to polVcs, and acquired a dlePerniinatc flve^of the names would be those of men who began 
religious faith, which hajstuckito linn llirough life. In their careJr here ifi circumstances that gave no promise 
time, ho became the first-hand in the printing-oflicc ; of future eminence. But among them all, it is ques- 
vTotc papers ; and, though still a lad, sometimes acted tion.iWe wdicther there was one who on his arrival had 
as editor. At length, in IS.'JO, the coi^'crn was broken so little to help, so much to hinder him, as Ilonice 
up ; and in the fifth vearof his apprenticeship, Ife wassent Greeley.* He had neither friends nor acquaintances in 
adrift to seek for work from whomsoever would employ the city. ‘'Plicre was not a* human being upon whom 
him. ‘Jlis possessions at this crisis were — a kndw- he had any claim for help or advice. His appearance 
ledge of the att of printing, an extensive and very was all against him. He looked in his round jacket 
miscellaneous library in his memory, a wardrobe tliat like an ovcrgrowui boy. No one was likely to observe 
C(»uld be stuired into a pocket, twenty dollars in cash, the engaging beauty of his f.iee, or the noble round of 
and — a sore leg.’ This last acquisition originated in his brow^ under that overhanging hat, over that long 
an accidental injury, and trouble^' him fur some time, and stooping body. Ho was somewhat timorous in hia 
Cured of his lameness by medical care and temper- intercourse with strangers. He wmiild not intrude 
ance, Horace agam wanders ovej* the w'oild in quest of upon their aftcMition-, he had not the laciilty of push- 
employment, taking a ‘bee line’ tlirougV the wood.«» ing bis way, and prod. liming liis merit Kind hit desires, 
for Krie, a town prettily .situated oft tlie lake of that To the arts wliieli i^en are conciliated, by wliich 
name. Here the weary p >destrian, in wTctclied attire, unw'ilJing ears are forced to attend to an^iuvelconie 
and with liis \vardrohe carried in a red poeket-hand- tale, lu* w.is a stranger. Moreover, he had 

kerchief slung over his stiek, bi-took liiiiiself to the j neglected to bring AMth him any letters of recommen- 
oflice of the JCiir dazethy and asked .Mr Sterritt, the | dation, or any eertdii*at(‘ of Ins skill as a jirinter. It 
jiropriotor, if any help was required. At first rejected . b.id not occurred to linn that anything of the kind 
on account of his npiieaniiice, lie Avas afterwards I Avas necessary, so unacquainted Avas lie w'ith llie life 


i 


employed, and speedily e.ime into favour. ‘Ho is 
remembered there as a remarkably eorreet and reliable 
compositor, though not as a rapid one f and lli^ stiady 
devotion to his Avork enabled him to .'U’eoinplish more 


of (dies’ * 

Nor (U}s the foilorn stranger wmivhu’ed from office 
to (dlice odermg Ins services, kut Avithout sueecss ; 
returning Avoaried and f|)otsore every night to the 


than faster workmen. He was soon jdaced by his Imiahle boarding-house Avhere he had found a shelter, 
employer on the footing of a regular journeyman, at A Sunday intervenes ; lu^ goi'S to church, and is cheered 
the usual wages — tw^elve dollars a month and hoard, with a sernioii a\ lueh nei'onlul with Ins ichgious vicAvs. 


All the intervals of labour be spent in reading. As 
soon as the hour of cessation arri\ed, he AAould huiry 


The subject was tlie beniLuiity ol the Di^dy. 

home to his lodgings in an oveeedingly happy frame' of 


off bis apron, Avash his hands, and lose l»iins«‘If in Ins | nund. ‘In tlie afternoon, ?ls if in reward of thi» pious 


book or his newspapers — often forgetting Ins dimier, 
and often forgetting wbetlier he had Ids ^Innur or not. 


w.iv ill Avhicb lie spent the Sinid.i}", lie heard news 
which gaie Isim v taint liojie of being able to reniam in 


]\rore and more he became alisorbed in polities. It is the city. An li ihiim.in, a f/iicnd of the landlord, came 
said by one aaIio worked beside him at Krie, that lie m the coiir'-e of the alternoon to pay Ids usual Sunday 
could tell the namif post-office address, and something visit, and beeaine acquainted Avitli rfol-ace and his 
of the history and j)olitie.<l leanings of every meiiiher fruitless search for woik. I'W amis a slioetnukcr, I 
of (kingress ; and that be could give tJie ii.yth ulans believe, but be Tived in a hdu^* which was much 
of every important election that li.ul oeciiiTid Avitbiii frequented bj journeymen printlV* i'fom them ho 
Ids recollection, even, in some instance k to tlie county had hoard that li.uidb Avere av anted at VVesl'^i No. 85- 
niajoritics. And thus, in earnest AMiik and earnest Ch.itham Street, and he recommended Ins iicav acquain- 
reading, seven profitable and not unbappy months tance to make iniinedi.'ite application at that ofllcc. 
passed swdftly aAvay. He ncAcr lost one day’s work. Aceustonn^l to rou.^^’V hours, and eager to seiziJ tho 
llis better fortune made no change cither in Ids habits ebanee, Ilor.ieejtas in (’hatliam Street, and on tho steps 
or Ids appearance ; and Ids employer aims surpyied.^that of the designajtd bouse, by lialf-past five on Monday 
inontli after month passed, and yet his strain e journey- morning. West’s pi mting^offiee a\ as in the second story, 
man drew no money. Giieo Mr Sterii^/, -^ventured to the ground-tloor being occupied by M‘Klr.ith and Bangs 
rally 1dm a little upon bis porbi.slen^'Tn wearing the as a bookstore. 'J’liey' Aiere publishers, •and West was 
hereditary homespun, saying : “'fow, ITorace, you have their printer. Neither store nor oflicc Avas yet opened, 


a good deal of money corning to you; don’t go about the 
toAvn any longer in that outJandish rig. Let me give 


and Horace s.it down on the slcjisS to w'ttit.’ 

I This iiatience wai^ rew,. Y* 'urei^ley Avas 


3 oil an order on the store. Dress up a little, Horace.” as a liaiul ; the Avork lie was put to being the composi- 
To which Horace replied, looking doAvn at the out- tioii of a Bolygdot Testament. ‘ Horace aa orked through 
landi.sh rig as though ho had never se('ii it befon* : th^ day w ith Ids^iibU.il intemsity, ai'iri in perfect silenge. 
“ You sec, Mr Sterritt, my father is on a new placi*, At jdght, he presented to the foreman, as the custom 
and I VA'ant to help him all I can.” However, a short then a\ as, the ‘“proof” of Ins day’s work. What astonish- 


time after, Horace did make a faint effort to dress up 
a little ; but the few articles wliieh he bouglit w'cre 


ment was depicted in the good-looking eountenaifco of 
thatgeutlem.m,Avlieii lie discovered that the iiroof before 


BO extremely coarse and common, that it Avas a question i him w^as greater m quantity, and more correct than 
in the office whctlicr Ids ajipearanco was improvtd by] that of any otluT day's work which had yet been done 


tho change or the contrary.* 


on the Polyglot ! 'J’henceforward, for several months. 


Quitting this situation, Greeley resolved dti^trying Horace wmrked wtg^larly and hard on the Testament, 
his fortune in New York, in wliich city lie arrived earning about six dofiise* 41 week. • 
in August 1831, bringing with him a capital of ten Ho Jiad got into good company. Tiicro were about 
dollars in cash, and the w'oll-knoAvn old bundle on the twenty men and hoys in the office altogether, of whom 
end of his stick. ‘New York,’ says our authority, two have since been members of Congress, lliree 
‘was, and is, a city of adventurers. Few' of our influential editors, and several others have attained 
eminent citizens were born here. It is a eoiiimon distinguished success in more private vocations. Mo^t 
boast amon® New Yorkers, that this great merchant, of them are still alive : they remember vividly tho 
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comin;;^ ftniong them of Horace Groeloy, and are fond of 
deficribing his vays and works. Horace worked with 
most remarkable devotioii ami intc?isity ; his task was 
difficult, and he was pjlm by the “i)icce.” In oj-der, 
therefore, to earn tolerable wacres, it was necessary for 
him to work harder and longer than any,,of^ his (y)in- 
panions; and he <hd Often be was at liis case before 
six in the morning ; often he had not loft it at nine in 
the evening; alu'iy'^ ho was the first to begin aAd the 
last to leave. In llie Hiiinrner, no man beside himself 
worked before lireakfi^'t, or after tea. Wliile the }iung 
men and oUicr ap{)rentieeH were roaming the strec'ts, 
seeking tbi-ir pleasuKe, be, by the light of a candle, was 
eking out a slender clay’s wages by setting nj» an extra 
column of the Polyglot Testament.* 

At first, tlie workmen in tlie office took jdeasiirc in 
playing tricks on Greeley, whom they im.igineil to be 
a kind of simpleton ; hut his imperturbability and good- 
humour under all these petty persecutions at lengtii 
made every one his friend. He continued to work as 
a journeyman fourteen months. About the end of 
this period, he became acfiui.inled wit^ji a Mr Story, 
with whom, he entered into partnersliip, and began in 
a small way of business. The first speciilatioii of the 
firm was a cheap newspaper, called the Alnmimj 
which was started on the 1st of January lb33. Not 
proving successful, it was soon given up ; and the 
concern for some time rejied on itiisei-llancous printing. 
Greeley, meanwhile, accpiired expertness as a para- 
graphist and writer of newspaper articles, and was thus 
preparc^f for anothen important literary venture. In 
March 1834, he began the Nuv Yorko/'y which met with 
better success than the Past, and W'as marked ith 
some good writing. It gradually hecarne the autliority 
in Hio jiepartment of political statistics. One of the 
D(^^st of Greeley’s papers in the jS'lio Yoika is said to 
have been one on the ‘Ty^inny of Opinion’ — a some- 
wliat dangerous subject to touch upon in America. A 
few jfjassages from thi.s article may here bo given, as a 
sample of editorial courage. <■ 

‘ The great pervading evil of our social condition is 
tho worship aptl the bigotry of Opinion. While the 
theory of our political institutions asserts or implies 
the absolute freedonU^^r tlie humaij, mind — the right 
not only of free thoi^t and discussion, but of the most 
unrestri^ined action/lliereon within the wide boundarieH 
prescribed by the laws of the land — yc^, the pmctival 
commentary upon this noble text is as discordant as 
imagination can conceive. Beneath the thin veil of a 
democracy more free than tliat ol*fAtlwns iri her glory, 
wo cloak a despotism more pernicioi® and revolting 
than that of Turkey or Cliiua. It isN the despotism 
of Opinion. Whdbver ventures to propouml opinions 
strikingly at variance with tliosc of the majority, must 
be content to brave obloquy, contempt, and persecution. 
If political, they exclude him fr on public employment 
and trust; if religions, from social intercourse and | 
j~ ]^riTi;jFrii''n pnf if not I'rdftf^jsolute rights. However*| 
moderately heretical in his political views, he cannot 
be a justice of the peace, an officer of th^ Customs, or 
a lamp-lighter ; wlfclo, if he be positisely and frankly 
sceptical in his theology, grave judges pronounce him 
incoippetcnt to give testimony in courts of justice, 
though his character for veracity 1t)o indubitable. 
That is but a narrow view of the subject which 
ascribes all this injustice to the errors of parties or 
individuals; it flows naturally from the vice of the 
age and country — the tyranny of Opinion. It can 
never be wholly rectified until tl»v vVholc community 
shall be brought to feel apyd^cknowledge, that the 
only security for public hberty is to he found in 
the absolute and unqualified freedom of thougttt 
and expression, confining penal consequences to acts 
only which are detrimental to tho welfare of society. 
The philosophical observer from abroad, may well be 
astounded by the gross inconsistencies which are 


presented by the professions and the conduct of our 
people. Thousands will flock t^sther to drink in 
the musical periods of some p^ular disclaimer on 
the inalienable rights of man, tlje inviolability of the 
immunities granted us by the rionstitution and laws, 
and the invariable reverenc/ of freemen for the 
majesty of law. Tliey^go a^ay delighted with our 
institutions, the orator, and themselves. The next 
day, they v*ay be engaged in lynching some unlucky 
individual^ who luas fallen under their sovereign dis- 
pleasure, breaking np a public meeting of an obnoxious 
cast, or tarring and feathering some unfortunate lec- 
turer or propagaiiHist, Avhoso view's do not square with 
their ow'ii, but who has precisely tlie same right to 
enjoy and propagate his opinions, however erroneous, 
as tiioiigli he inculcated nothing but wdiat every One 
know's and acknowderlges already. The shamelessness 
of this incongruity is sickviiing ; but it is not confined 
to this glaring exhilntion. The sheriff, town-clerk, or 
constable, who finds politieal majority in hi.s dis- 
•iriet clnuigi'il, either by immigration or the course of 
events, must be 'content to change too, or be hurled 
from liis station. Tet w’liat nocosaary connection is 
there between his politics and his office? Why might 
it not as properly he insisted that a tow'n-offleer should 
be SIX feet high, or have red hair, if the majority wxu'O 
so distinguislied, as tliat he alioiild think with them 
respecting the men in high places, and the njeaaiire.s 
projeelod or opposed by tliein? And how does the 
proscription of a man in any w’ay for obnoxious 
opinions difilr florn the most glaring t>ranny?’ 

This brave little newspaper lasted seven years, and 
was given up in conse(pi(*nee ehiefiy of pecuniary )o«ses. 
‘On an average, 1200 dollars a year were lost by the 
removal of subscribers to parts unknoAvn, who left 
without pacing for their paper.’ Other literary 
ventures wore tried ; one of them being the Jjotj- 
which w'as finally, in 1841, merged in the Tnhune 
— a paper of the Wing school of politics, pric(‘ one 
cent. This \v'is a great and trying effort to establish a 
cheap press ; and it was sueeesslul. It w'as at first 
.aerimonionsly persecuted, and that helped it rnate- 
ri.'illy ‘ El (ill r W'as the w'ord witlf^it from the start; 
Ekiiit has been the word •ever since; Eight is the 
w'ord thiii, d iy.’ Inereasc'cl, subsequently, in dimpn.sions, 
and raised in price to two c(*nts, the daily Trihane 
attaini^d a wirie populaiity — not, we should imagine, 
among the masses, but those classes who are generally 
in advance in matters of opinion. Much of the volume 
before us is devoted to an account of Greoley’s editorial 
labours in connection w’ilh the daily, w'cekly, and semi- 
wceVdy ^ihuiic, for the paper assumes various sliapes. 
Into the nl^mtiaj of tins part ot his career we do not 
intrude, as have.* little interest for English renders. 

Ncitlicr is it noeesh.i^ry to say anything of Greeley’s 
visit to Europe, to sci’^vhc Exhibition of 1851. In the 
pre.scnt day, his paper, aided by Mr Dana and other 
eollabor.iteurs, is found about the top of the tree — the 
only paper, w'o believe, wliicli has reached a higher 
cir ’flat ion in New York being the Heruldy edited by 
Mr llennot. In 1848, iMr Greeley sat for some months 
as a representative in (yongress, w'here he acted an 
honest, though not conspicuous, part. Latterly, he has 
diversified his editorial labours wdth rambles about tlie 
country, lecturing principally on subjects which point 
to social improvement. His biographer informs us, 
that fe^v men of his time have written so much, or 
shewn such indomitable energy and perseverance. 

‘ Durif.g*‘tlie last ten years or more, Horace Greeley 
has influenced a greater amount of thought, and a 
greater amount of characters, than any other individual 
who has lived in this land. At a rough calculation, 
he has written and published, during his editorial 
career, matter enough to fill 150 volumes,* 

Candidly considered, however, Greeley, with many 
merits, is far from being so great a nnn as he is 
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represented to be by his admirers. Perseverilgi 
goofi -humoured, a|^ perfectly sincere and upright, 
he still belongs to^he family of the ‘ wroag-heat^/ 
In a peculiarly grapmc and uncompromising way, he 
sticks to exploded ^'ws in xjolitical economy; and 
weekly demonstrates \liat free-trade is ilit* ruin of 
nations. As regards K'^landf ho seems to think it is 
going rapidly downhill by abandoning a protection 
policy. The late distresses among Amcric.-yi workmen 
he imputes to the low tariff on in%)ort3 ; and uitli 
I similar logical prc<‘ision, the impoverished And almost 
I nnarclucal condition of Turkey is a&eribed, not to 
I vicious social usages, and an cflete %\stcin of go\ern- 
inent, but to tht' purchase or (‘heap liritisli inanc^u‘tures 
— England, of course, ha\ing pursued a fai-Mgiited 
selfisli policy to bring about these results. () i tco- 
totalism and Maine Law, he goes beyond ordinary 
writers ; and, as may be supjios* 1, gives no (juai ter 
on the subject of slavery. Eeceiitru' and extreme as 
may be some of his views, and witli a constitutional 
disposition to slovenliness in attin', Horatc (Ireeley iji 
neverthelcas, /eminently worthy ofreSjuvt. Jn an agcol 
shams, it is no small merit to speak wliat one Ixdic^es 
to be the downriglit truth. For achocacy of ev(*ry real 
or presumed social iniprovoment. fearlessness m tlio 
exposure of abu'^os, and independence of principle, 
few papi'fs equal the 'hihnnvi and if wo do nol 
j always agree iii the editor’s opinions, we ncAcr rise 
from a perusal of his voll-lilled pages without Inning 
been both amused and instrui'ti d. Of no man, more 
than ilor'icc (rreeloy, could it be ] ifperly said, that 
even ‘Jiis failings loan to ■virtue’s side.' 


E E E K L E Y IT A L L : 


Maiit Vaugii\n returned fiom her morning- walk, 
and went into lier father’s study as usual, to sie that 
he was comfortable. And, as usual, Jlr Vaugiiaii’s 
gray head w^as raised wdieu he lieard her step in flu* 
room, and he said, with a liltlc smile; ‘ Well, my girl, 
what news from tl# village?’ 

‘I don’t think there isv.ny nows in the village, pajia; 
but lliere is sometliing going on at the (dd Ilji-ll.’ 

* Decay and overgrow tb. An> tiling cEe ? ’ 

‘Nay, pajia; if wliat 1 suppose be itrue, decay and 
overgrow'th wdll soon give place to repairs aud 
gardening. I do believe the old place is let.’ , 

‘I daresay you iiuiy ha^e heard some one talk about 
it. I have heard many people, m the eoursK' of the hi'^t 
fifteen years, talk of taking b’eriiley Hall. 1 is a veiy 
attract ivo place from a distance, but no jiie likes it 
on examination. Tenants are not iiiei’,j(i to rebuild 
another man’s house, and it Aviaild feqinre little sliort 
of rebuilding to make it lial' able. Colonel Feniley 
neglected the old place shamefully, as he neglected 
other things it was hi.s duf; to care for and cherish.’ • 
‘But, papa,’ said Mary, ‘ I really do think the place 
is let now. As I was passing along the fence by the 
shrubbery, J heard people walking inside, and some 
one said : “Very well, Mr Burrows; I like tlie place 
well enough to agree to the terms. Next Mondayf 
then, I shall send in a builder to make an estimate of 
the necessary repairs, and lie shall .set his men to w'ork 
immediately. This is March ; by the end of .Tune, f 
shall hope to move in.” Then I heard Burrows 
mumble some reply ; and the next minute, just as I 
W'as passing the little gate in the fence, it ojjeited from 
within, and Burrows came out with a gentleman. lie 
was a stout, middle-aged man, with a lu-avy, respect- 
able face, a gold-heatlcd cane, fine white linen, and 
a new coat. In short, papa, he is my ideal of a 
millionaire.’ 

‘ Millionaires often do very extravagant things ; and 
60 a millionaire may hire Fornley Hall and rebuild it ; 


but if he is a man of sense, he will tliink better of it 
after next Monday.* , 

Mary Vaughan and alU the village of Fornley 
‘ were ware,’ as the old halfids say, of a builder in a 
gig bn the following Monday. .He drove through the 
vill^igo, and pift up at tlio Black Horse, and proceeded 
Ihence, ^Vitnout^loss of time, to the house of Mr 
Bui row 9, who accomjfanied him to the old Hall, wdienee 
the Ifuilder did not return for three hours, when ho 
went hack to the Black Horse, ordered his gig, drank 
a g\i«s of ale, and drov^e away. He would have gone 
witliont telling anything of*\sdmt the whole village W'as 
Imniiiig to know, if the l.indlordpiJolm Brown, had npt 
\entured to sny as lu‘ attended him to the door; ‘I 
hope, sir, ye’ll be going to set the old Hall to rights ?* 
‘1 ’ll try wliat 1 etin do. T shall put some workmen 
in directly. C.in I have a bed lu-re ueeasionally ?’ 

‘Ay, sir, lli.it can je Wlmt’.s the name of the 
geiitl(‘nisin as is coming to live liere?’ 

‘Fielding — Dr Fielding, (iood-morning, landlord. 
Stand (‘li'ar, boy.' « • 

lYom that time, ehj^s seemed to have eomo again 
in Feniley lliril and it.s grounds. All through March 
and Ajwd, hn'‘kl lyin s, earpi'iiters, and gardeners were 
sw.irmiiig about the old place, plastering, hammering, 
dinging, and eiitling down all day Jong. They wero 
kept ])retty diligently at tlie work by Mr Burrow's and 
the builcler; and l\y%the time ‘the fiowery May’ had 
himlcd away b.ilf her reign, (5ld Fernli^y Hall began to 
hiinlc too, under tb(‘ influence of fresh order and array. 
TIutc wx'u evt'ry proMpi'ct that tjie leafy inontl^ of Jiino 
would «ee it a habitabV? and inhabited dwelling of 
gctitiil, ii not of aristocratic pretensions. 

!Mr v^inglian tli(‘ curate, and his daughter, took 
eogin/anee of all tliat was going im, and were as much 
iiiten 'it(‘d in the matter as it w'ae iiatival they ’6l?0|ild 
he. For it is mi important tiling to a country cfeJrgy- 
ni.'in and his family whf^thcr the great house of the 
jiarisli be inhabited, and by whom, especially when 
tlu‘ic are no c hic.ited persons in their immediate 
iieieliboiirliood. t 

One evening, about the middU^^pf June, Mary 
Vaughan liad tenqued her father away from his 
hool.s, to take a walk with 

‘Winch wny*arc w'e to gi^^Iary ? ' lie inquired 
as they sU‘pp'‘d into the road. \ • 

‘ pa^ia, 1 want you to go and see th(^ improve- 
ments in the grounds at the Hall. Mr Burrowrs has 
given me the key of tlic little gate in the fence, so that 
we can IT’t oivscl^ ill, and walk there as long as 


wc can Irt oiWhcl^ 
we like.’ jr 
IMr V.aug]i;/i niadi 


IMr V.aug]i;/i niadc^ no reply, Imt drew his (laughter’s 
arm within his, and fumed tov^ards the old Hall, 
Arrivid at tiie gate in the fence — well known to Mr 
Vaugliaii of old — Mary took the key fPom her pocket, 
and fitted it in the lock. In aiiotber minute, tlioy wore 
sludlered from the d;ix/liiie, siin, beneath the over- 
arcbmg greeqery vvitbin «. liclosuro. 

‘ Ilow.d('licious ! ’ cxclaiincd Mary, and immediately 
taking olf her bonnet, .she seemed to be at homo in 
tfiat wooiikind.f It w.ei part o-^ a large plantation 
or hliruhherv, whicli iim‘( 1 to hr* called the Wilderness, 
hecause the old oci'uincrs had Kit it to nature, that it 
might snatch a gr.iee beyond the reach of art. 

‘Do you rememher tins place, Mary?* asked her 
father, looking about with a countenance where curiosity 
strov'e vvitli wadncHS. 

‘Very well, indeed, papa. You know I was ten 
yeare oid vvli(»n^iw 4 .Fernley 8 went away ; I am twenty- 
five now. Every thuig looks much as it did then.’ 

‘Tliat is because you^ave grown as well as these 
trees. I am very glad the people who have had the 
nninagoraent of the repairs, have had the taste to leave 
tins Wilderness untouched.’ 

‘ Dr Fielding gave special orders that they were not to 
lop a bough or disturb a weed here, except on the path,* 
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‘I am happy to hear it, my dojir.’ And Mr Vaughan 
befi^an to walk ^long the path mechanically, with his 
eyes roaming right andj left among the trees and 
underwood. 

Ills daughter folio wpd him in silence, for she ha^i an 
intuitive feeling that her fatlier’s lieart wq^ full of^he 
thoughts and feelings of hy-gono ycar^, suggoslcd by the 
place in which tliey walked. HSie remembered when 
Bhe, a little child, lillcd her pinafore witli primroocM and 
blue-bells which grew under those very trees, while he 
walked slowly beside a lady there. IIow sweet ^and 
kind that lady was! How graceful, and how lair! 
Yet hers was almost*the saddest faec Mary Vaughan 
could remember ; and the thouglit of Miss Fernley 
alwa^'S made lier sorrowful. She wondered now, how 
in Jier eliildisli years she had thouglit it so line a 
thing to be a grown W'oman and Colonel Fernh*y’s 
daughter — to ride on horseback', and drive in an 
elegant carriage! 

Mary kept pace with her father, and thought of 
Grace FeSnley. vi‘I remember lier as well as il she had 
never gone away. “Either tl\f' future or the past is 
written on ^very face,*’ says the tlioiiglitful (urnian. 
On hers both the past and tlio future must li‘ive*been 
legible to 1113'^ father, for I am sure lie loved her. 
Yes ; the regrets of the past, an<l the apprehensions of 
the f^uture, were in the soft radiance of those blue ev'cs 
as she used to look at him wheii^,they talked together 
here. 1 suppose' he kiiew’tlKn that she was going to be 
married. Mr Furrows says she was as mueh sold as 
any other part of the property, to pay her father’s debts, 
and t«) keep the old Hall iiuthe family. And this is 
the result. For lifteeii years, Colonel Fernlc}’' ktis 
never been near the place, but has been living a 
disreputable life abroad ; hia daughter, vvlio married 
to^ein^,* fiiin, nS|be called it, has bei'ii Iniiig m poverty 
no (fhe knows vvliore.’ At this ])oint of her musing, 
Mary Vaughan ventured a <p(cstit)ii to lier father. 

*l^a, do you think we shall ever liear of JIrs 
Robmson again?’ « 

Mr Vaughan paused, anditlieii replied slowly : ‘ Yvs, 
my dear, I liav’c reason to think we sliall.’ 

‘ (Jh, plipa, do' you really ? iMay 1 ask what reason 
youliavc?’ js; 

‘Merely this, my : ‘be told nnf', liefore she wont 
away, that slii^ w’Ouli/^'omL back to Fernlej', though it 
wort' onl^ to die here.’ 

‘ She loved this place very mueh ? ’ ' 

‘It would seem so, since she made so great a sacrifice 
to retain it in lier family.’ t* ' 

‘TIicii Mr Furrow's and every on^ clscYs rielit — Mis.s 
Fernley did not love her hiislmnd vv]ie\ she married 
him? Papa, siirelj'^tliat is a ^.iifeat crime in any woman 
— a double crime in one who was born so noble and so 
wise, and had of cry advantage of moral tiaining? It 
is nil unpardonable crime in a woman to niarrj' one 
man when she lo^s another!’ evclaiiiied Mary iiidig- 
more indiJttliiMy . jicrhaps. ^tliat she had 
never thought of the conduct of IMiss hVniloy in that 
light before. She had been accustomed rcv'eivnce 
amk to pity her. • 

Mr Vaughan looked up at his child for a moment 
in some surprise, and then said sideiniily: ‘Do you 
remember who it was that said : “ He that is without 
sill among you, let him cast the first stone at her?” 
You know not tliat fellow-creature's temptation, and 
should be slow to measure her guilt. Do not fall into 
that grievous sin — the pride of virtue.* 

* Oh, papa, how good you are! whom she has 

caused to sufler so’-». — 

* Hush, my child ; the paslfis past.* 

* Not all past — it darkens your present ; will, perhaps, 
Spread ^ blacker gloom ov’er your future ; for you, 

. fatlier^.^are of those whose affections change not, 
Fatb^t I am a woman now ; no more a child. I cannot 
see ybu unhappy without thinking why you arc so.* I 


khc put her arm through liis, and looked fondly into 
his face. It^was very pale. It mi^t be only the green 
sl^e of ithe trees that made Iiim ^k so wan ; hut his 
eyes were closed as if in agony,Snd Mary whispered 
tenderly:^ ‘Have I hurt you Jy touching 011 this 
subject ? Jc\ forgive me, doa/; dear father. I have 

spoken rashly — cruelly.fr I (Jd not know that 

Fean on me, dear father.* She looked about for a 
rcsting-])la(a‘, for he bcenied to be fainting, and she 
could not suiipo*. his w'ciglit. She drew him us well 
as slie could to tlie root of an old tree w'liich formed a 
sort of scat ; ho sunk down, and reclined there motion- 
less. Then' was sofiicthing in his aspect which frightened 
his dauglitcr, and she ran hurriedly tow’ards the house 
in scarcli of assistance. 

Tlic workmen had all left the premises, and the still- 
ness of sunset lay on tlic lawn and front of the house 
as she emerged from the slirubbery and looked eagerl}’ 
around. No one was to be seen ; ami she was about to 
n'tiirn, wlien tlie siiia.sli^ig of tlie fountain in the centre 
of till' lawn n 'minded her, that if she could carry some 
water with her, slle might restore her father so as to 
en.tble him to walk liorne without help. Then she 
recollected a report she liad lieard in the village that 
morning — sonit' people of Dr Fielding’s household, a 
hoiiseki'cper and some other servants, had arrived, and 
were already setting the rooms in order. She looked 
along the line of windows, tliat glittered so clean and 
new in the .sunlight, but saw no human being. She 
hastened round to the vvcll-remeinbercd ser>ants- 
entraiice, and qiiVekencd her step as slie lieard voices. 
Tw’o joimg vvoim 11 sat, !)>' an open window on tbi' 
giounil-floor drinkin tea ; tlipy ceased talking, and 
stared at her. 

‘ C’.m you giv'c me some hartshorn, and a jug to carry 
someviater? A gentleman has fallen ill— fainted in the 
shrubbery ' 

They both jumped up. as if willing to lend aid, but 
looked stupid. 

‘(live me Unit jug.’ said iMar}', pointing to one on 
the table. ‘ I v\ill telch some water from the fountain, 
and one of jou can bring some Inirtsliorn, if you have 
any. Is theie a man in tlie houso?^ 

‘No; there's only 11s and Mrs Smith tlie house- 
! keeper: j^lie keeiis doctor’s stuff. I’ll just run and tcU 
I her, and she ’ll come with the hartshorn, and bring tlie 
I gentleman to.’ i 

Mary hurried to the fountain, and was soon beside 
li^^r father with the water; she found liiiii in the same 
posiliiai. Her aiiAiet^v gave place to alarm, when she 
found that lie did not stir vvlicn slic sprinkled water 
on hi^. faev and eluifld his hands. His appearance was 
eoi phe-like 5 ‘«nd poor Mary trembled as slie looked on 
I that beloved>M4:e. 

' ‘ Father, father', cried; ‘open your eyes; giv'e 

j me one look ! ’ N,, 

She heard footsteps behind lier, and saw one of the 
damsels to whom bhe had just spoken carrying a 
basket, and aeeoiripaiiied bv' an older woman. ‘ Quick ! 
qui^'k!’ she cried in a ncrv'ous whisper; ‘he lias been 
long insensible.’ 

‘ Don’t be alarmed, niy dear young lady,* said the 
i’oubckceper in a calm kind voice ; ‘ I daresay he will 
be better presently. Ann, come and help me to lay 
liim fiat on the ground.’ And she kneeled down, and 
Vut her hands on liis shoulders. At this moment Mr 
Vaiiglian opened his eyes for an instant, and startled 
the liousekeeper eo much, that though upon all ordinary 
occasions *8110 was the calmest and most mechanical 
creature in the world, she uttered a sligjit cry, and 
started back in considerable agitation. 

‘ He do look terrible deathly, indeed, miss ! ’ said 
Ann to Miss Vaughan in a frighj^ned whisper, when 
they liad assisted Mrs Smith to place him at full 
length on the ground. ‘ It *8 a’most like laying out a 
corpse.* 
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AFary sliuddeml ; find, witli the Jiousckccpor’s help, 
took lier father’s upon her lap, aqd began to 

loosen his ncckclot\and bathe his temples.* In tJie 
meantime, pood Mrsfcmith took restoratives flrom her 
basket, and poured Vbrandy down his tljroat, and 
applied hartshorn to lj[is nostrils. In a mitiute or two 
the patient heaved a sipfc. • 

‘lie’s corning to, poor gentleman,’ said Ann; ‘but 
he ’ll never be able to walk this day. Ducfl he live far 
ojf, miss ? ’ ^ . 

‘We live at the other end of the villnge. Do you 
think my father will be able to walk so far? ’ inquired 
Mary, appealirjg to the chhv of the rwo women, wliose 
quiet decisive movements had already insy ‘d her 
witli respect. 

‘No; he cannot w'alk home. T will go and ii. quire 
for a carriage of some sort.* 

‘Is that you, Mary?’ said 'j W V'.mghnn faintly, 
opening his ej'es and closing them once more. .‘Where 
am I ? — what has happened ? ’ ^ 

‘You are in the grounds of hV^nley^lInll, fathef. 
You have fainted, and I was obliged to go for assistance. 
Do you feel hotter now ? ’ 

‘Yes, my dear. Who was- that with yon just no%v?’ 

‘Only some kind women who happened to he at the 
Hall, and who came at once to help nu*. One of them 
is beside you now.’ I 

Air Vaughan opened hi^ e^es, ami after gazing at i 
Ann vacantly for a momeul, closed th<‘m again: ‘lb 
110 one else with you, iin dear eliild V ’ 

‘Yes, an elderly person — Dr FiLldifig's housekeeper | 
has boc'ii here. She has gone now to find a carnage* t'» j 
convey you home.’ 

‘Has no one else lieeii here— no one but strangers?’ 

‘No, papa, ’/on must ask no more que'-tioms now,’ 
sbe added, as she saw liiin looking eagerly about as if 
in search of some one. 

Ann preacntly produced a little more brandy, wliieli i 
she insisted on Air Vaugban’s sw'allowing. ‘ Airs I 
Smith had ordered her to give it, am^ she d.ire not 
disobey. Airs Smith was so particular.’ 'I’h/it done, 
Ann took up lior position, basket in hand, beside the 
father and daughter, until some one came. Such 
having been her orders from the housekeeper. 

Air Vauphari still remained with closed eyi^s, resting 
his head on Alary’s lap; Alary w.itehed him in sddice, 
nud thought of many Ihinns— of the* uncertainty ot 
life; of her father’s sadness, and Iiis love for her; of 
her mother, v\ho had died before she could n member, 
and who might have been tin* sunshine of his days 
had she lived. Then she thought of the old dwellers 
at Fernley Hall -the gay dashing eolom . anil liis 
lovely daughter. ’J’hey wore exiled, and new people 
were como to fill their places. Tlpr .-.he thought of ' 
Grace Fcrnley’a marriage - a T,ifarriage without Jove, 
that could not come to good. The recollection of all 
she had noted in childhood, and tried to forget for so 
many years, combined with Jier father’s sudileii iiidis- , 
position W'hcn 'she had spoken of Alirs Fernley and h<*r i 
marriage, to make her feel sul'e that it was a secret but [ 
strong love for that lady which had weighed so heavily , 
on liim all these years — which had kept him a eiiratt ^ 
in the old place, when he might have liad good jiving^^i 
elsewhere. ‘ He will not leave Fernley, 1 know,’ she I 
said to herself; ‘aud lie has told me the reason now'. 
Ho expects that one day Grace Fernley will conu* hack* 
to the Hall, or, if not there, to the village— perhaps 
worn by sorrow and sickness, pcrliaps in w.yit. Ah! 

I have never been able to m.ake him forget her. 

I shall be worse than useless to him then. I had 
better think of the situation Dr Fielding offered me as 
governess to his daughters.' 

Just then the &oi<hd of wheels was heard on the 
pathway, and presently a man appeared drawing an 
old garden -chair. 

‘ Mrs Smith could not come back herself, but sent i 


me with this to carry liomo tho poor sick gontlcman. 
Why, it ’s Mr Vaughan ! Why didn’t «lie tell me that, 
and I ’d ha’ come quicker.' ^ , 

‘Mrs Smith ’s like me,’ saia Ann, with a tosa of her 
head: * we come from London, v^cre people don’t know 
evorybod^’annrn^ they chance to meet.* 

‘ Ah, to be sure, ^e ’re all new to our place. Can 
he help himself at all, think ye, Mjss Vaughan? ’ 

‘Yes, Jlarues — thank you,' said Air Vaughan feebly. 
‘If you will lend me your arm, I can j^t up; but 1 
feaiiyou must draw me home in that chair.* 

Alary’s support on one side, and Hanies’s strong arm 
on tho other, weie sufiieiciit to ^lacc Air Vaughan in 
Ihc little veliicle; and followed by Ann, who seemed to 
enjoy tin* adventure, tliey })rocced(‘d to the gate by 
which Mr Vaughan and Alarv had (ntered tho grounds 
of Fernley Hall, i'lie latter di'^missod Ann with 
thanks and a little inonov ; .and then walked home 
beside the chair, with a full heart and mind, and a 
clouded brow. ^ 

‘ What’s conic to you, too, Ali'js Alifty ?’ asked their 

1 old siTV'ant, s.^me time/ftir they had returned. ‘You 
look as it you had had an upset too. AVkcrc have ye 

* bocu'thii^ c\ cuing ’ 

‘ Oiily into the grounds of the old Hall, Deborah.’ 

• ‘ Ha! it's ill walking on had folks’ land.’ 

I * Do 3'ou call the Fenileys h.ad folks, Deborah ?’ 

‘Ay, that do I — (\ick and child. What’s bad, if 
it’s not b.nl to drink and swear, and let a goodly 
estate go to tbc dogs, and then take rent for it from a 
retircil dov (or? What ’s bad. if ft's not bad foi»a young 
huh" to bn'ak a good iifaii’s heart — to love one and 
inilrrv anc»llier? Uut it’s no usi* talking, elnlcl. What’s 
done cannot he undone, and t)u* least said the soonest 
mended. We’re none of !!*> too good, and hnd,ieaeh 
best mind our own business. H}" llic t^inie token. A’ll 
go and mind iiime. Soigebody ’s been tapping twice 
at tlio back-door.’ 

Alar}' Impend in the kitchen, with the intentWn of 
inciting DiiMf.li to talk more freely about Miss 
F<*rnlc3', or ratlier Mrs •llohertson ; but licaring 
l)ebor.ab return along with some owt^I^yaiiglmn 
slipjied away to Iicr own room, being in no mood fo 
listen to the graji'anecs of 6 ()n^!^oor villager; and she 
had given orders to Deborah n(\ to dis^irb her father 
unnecessarily tint evening. He was lying og the sofa 
in his stiidv #j*oading or musing, and liad wished to be 
left alone. 

'J'hc p<;rbon who accompanied Deborah was Dr 
Fu Iding’h m w'.liou^^cteper, and Deborah treated her 


iig’h niw'.lioi 

with tile rcs//ct due to her ofliee and respectable 
appearaiK t*. ^ ^ 

‘ Thank v mi, ma'.nn ; master % pretty tolerable 
again now. We are niiicli obliged t^ you for your 
kindness, f should liavc done just .as 3'ou did; tliere’s 
nothing like a little bran 1 v in cucli eases. His pulse, 
is too low; lie rca^a and tlijiiks too much; and he’% 
very s.ad and sllc‘laIlcho^3^ jidor gentleman.’ 

‘ Hi', d.bightcr! ’ 

*‘()Ii, sh(*is a ver^' good daughter, but she isn’t 
a wile; and he® wants a wdfe— sSliio one nearer •his 
own ny,o. Aliss Al.irv is a lively girl, and living here, 
niipiiig away all her days in this village where 
.she lias no coinpaiiions, is spoiling licr temper. She 
wants a chaiigi*.’ 

‘Dr Fielding has grown sons and daughters.* 

‘Well, that’s good hearing; but they may not think 
a poor curate’s daughter good enough company for . 
them, especially itr.'fy are not real gentry.’ 

‘But they are,’ interri^pted Mrs Smith, smiling a 
little. ‘I have brought a note from Dr Fielding to 
Mr Vaughan: it only requires “Yes” or “No" in 
answer. I should be glad to have it to-night, if Air 
Vaughan is well enough to road my master’s note.’ 

‘I will go and sec,’ replied Deborah gracicwisly; for 
she liked Mrs Smith’s appearance, and thought it 


due to her ofliee and respectable 



woulfl 1 k) a pleasant thing to be on good terms again 
with the housekeeper at tlic Hall. 

‘You may shew the ^ louse keeper — Mrs Smith, is 
that her name?— in liere‘’\ai(l Mr Vautihan. ‘I shj^uUl 
like to thank her for Vt attention to me. Bring in 
some cake an<l wine presently, and^cand^s, I tan 
seareely see to read this note.’ 

* Mrs Smith ‘'liii stood near the door of the little 
study after D(d)orah had closed it behind lier. Mr 
Vaughan njse Irom the sof.i, and said kindly: ‘Take a 
seat, Mrs Smith; 1 am glad to have this opportunity^ of 
thanking >oii lor ’ 

lie paused in sui^irise; for she stopped (piickly 
across the room to him wlic'n she found they W'ere 
alone, and took his liands in hers. 

‘ You do not know me yet, old friend ? Snllering 
lias changed me more than }ou.’ 

Tliere was something in lier voice wliieli awoke an 
echo in his heart. He trembled, and drew Ikt towards 
tlio windojy, that he might see Ikt lace. Tlie lingering 
twilight, as sheVernoved her bonnet, shewed a laee 
that still retained traces of bctMity, Imt.so com[)Ietely 
mingled witl» those of time and sorrow, that the i“Xpres- 
sion must have been gnaitly ehaiigcd. A few nfiirks 
of the small-i)ox, some faint linos on the brow, a pale 
complexion, mihl >et firm eyes, hair sprinkled with 
gray and neatly braided uiKler a widow’s cap: such 
were tlie specialties of a pprtrait cA\ wliieli Mr Vaiigliaii 
gaz(‘d with a bewildered look. 

‘ You do not know me, I see,’ she said, turning 
away; ‘and if you do ‘.lot know me, no one else hero 
will.’ ^ 

‘ Stay yet a moment — loolc at me once more.’ * 

She looked him steadily m the face, with head erect, 
as irjJ.he<dayB of old. Ah! he knows her now. His 
ey« jirightens, 'his check is tluslied, and lnt» voice is 
choked with emotion, as he speaks once more. 

*lt ifh — it is — (iraee Tern ley ! Meieiful Father! 
this — this w'orn and sorrow-stricken woman 

indeed, that fairest child of thine ! ’ He Voviuvd Ins 
face with his liands, and She saw tlie tears trickle 
tliroiigh Jii\ fingers. She remained motionless, 
and watclicd liim. Preftently lie looked up at lier, and 
said gravely : ‘ Why lia/'j you come t(j me ?’ 

‘I came to .*jsk for^reiiess, Vaughan.’ 

‘ I lovviJ. you, Grate : then* is no need to ask for- 
giveness of me.’ The gentle lenderncss^of Ins tone 
was indescribable. 

At these words her pride and strength broke down ; 
she sank on the nearest eliair, ;^*i hirst into tears. 
He drew a seat beside lier, and AvliisjYred words of 
consolation in her ear. Atte^ a time, slic recovered, 
and looking hastily round the room, as if she feared 
intrusion, said Do not let any one sec me; I \^onld 
not be known. But 1 must speak longer Avith you 
this night.’ 

, ‘1 will see to it.’ And helelt Ihefoom, and returned 
wW* some wuic, having talfen it from Z^i-borah, and 
told her not to interrupt him, and to tell Ids 'daughter 
that he was engaged upon business of ,importan(^e. 
Wlien he was seA'cel beside ids \i4tor again, she 
began in a low broken voice, winch grow steadier as 
she proceeded. 

‘You remember us well as I do the day of my ill- 
starred, wicked marriage ; .when 1 promised to love 
and honour a creature whom 1 despised, to gratify a 
vile pride of race.’ 

*And, as you thought then, to'save your father from 
ruin, and preserve him in honourabWvkJndition for life? ’ 

‘True, I did tldflk that^ hut I was blinded by 
aiinbitioD and a cold heart. 1 had no excuse ; for were 
you not near to love and guide me — you, who were 
truly a woman could desire in a husband ? I 
married Glanvillo Kobertson, and you have been well 
avengied. For seven years 1 boro the burden: at the 
end of that time, 1 escaped from him. 


\ I 

‘ So I heard. You had no children ? * ' 

‘No; Got^, be thanked! I left>im to his luxury 
and his infamy : he was in Paris. ^ fled to England— 
to Scotland, and strove to earn rafl bread.* 

‘ Why (\id you hot come to m^-to Pernley ? ’ 

‘I dared «not; 1 was too wr^ched. Besides. I was 
still young, and you m^ght Iravo felt your old lovo 
revive. 1 was married — blighted — unfit for you and 
your child !«* 

‘ But A\ ]\Y not fii') to your father ? ’ 

‘Ah, you do not know that worst, cruelcst affliction. 

1 could not live with him. llis house wgis no fitting 
home for any Imt i^omen lo^t to all self-respect. I had 
tried my utinost before to win him from his vices ; at 
that time he was at his worst— and I avoided him. 

1 look the name I now bear, and got employment 
as governf*'^s companion — housekeeper, in various 
families. My husbarul sought for me in vain. A year 
ago, ho died. 1 lieanl tliat my father was in England 
searching for me — soel^uig for the pittance th.at fell 
tfe me after ‘his debts wore paid from my husband’s 
estate. 1 saw him. I will nut attempt to describe 
that interview ; but you can imagine it, Avhen you 
remember what my father was A\hen angry, and that 
the Avicked always feed contempt for each other A\heii 
they have been unsucecssful. A feAv mouths later, ho 
wrote to intonn me that he had at length found a 
purc]ia.ser for Feriiley Hall.’ 

‘Is it bold ?’ aski'il Mr Vaughan. 

‘Yes, iny friend,’ she replied sadly; ‘it is noAV Dr ' 
Fielding’s propehy. It is a just punishment to me. 

I committed a crime to retain possession of the old 
place, and, by a strange but intelligible decree of 
Providence, I have come to serve in the house whore 
I was formerly mistress. Tli(‘y an* good people, these 
Fieldinga, and Anil bring a blebsing witli them to the 
place. ]f It j)li*.nse (Jod, I will work a while, and then 
die as I hoped to ili(‘ — in Fi*rnle 3 % in the old Hall.’ 

‘No; ill this parson.-ige, Grace.’ 

‘ Hush, Frai>k Vaughan, that cannot he. My heart 
is swollen nigh to bursting now at your kindness, 
at my oAvn iinworthmess. Henceforth we must be 
strangers. jMary Avill not know fti Mrs Smith the 
former Miss Kcrnley ; no onb in the place will know 
me. Wo»* shall meet in the churcli on •Sundays, and 
you will jiray for nu*.’ 

‘And may wtf not meet elsewhere?’ 

‘No. But there is a service, pressing and immediate, 
I.AVould ask of you this night ere we part. My father 
lies dead in London: will you, for the sake of old 
times, go and sec him laid decently in the earth ? 
Tilery is kioney, for he died penniless ; and unless the 
body be clauned b} his friends, it will be buried by the 
parish in wflk-l\, lie died. He has no frieiids save 
myself and you.’ ^ 

‘1 will go to-morrow^‘* Give me the address.’ 

‘It is written in the letter which you have not yot 
*ope^ed. All particulars are given there. Good-night ; 

I must not stay.’ 

' Not stay ! Who has a better right to stay in my 
house ? ’ 

‘Your daughter. For her sake we must be as 
strangers.’ 

‘But she may not always remain with me. She 
wearies of tliis dull household ; she may marr 3 \’ 

Mrs •Smith took his hand, and said affectionately: 
‘It is a sore struggle, as you know', to do right some- 
times. I would gladly pass the last years of life with 
you; blit'* for Mary’s sake, and for your own fame’s 
sake, I will not conic to you now. When she marries, 
or leaA'es you, I will come and be your housekeeper — 
your nurse — your Avife — if you please ; and I will then 
declare myself the last of the houi^ of Pernley.’ 
***** 

Two years afterwards, the bells of Fcrnley church 
rang joyfully. Dr Fielding’s eldest son married Mary, 
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the handsome daughter of the curate. Mr Vaughan 
himself performed fee ceremony; and aft^r the bride 
and bridegroom haoVleparted, and the woddiflg-giieBis 
had gone to the Hal to dance and make merry, ho 
n'lnaiiied alone in hi^ittle study to coinposckhis mind 
after the emotions of th.' day. * 

lie had not been alAic m^rc than an hour, when 
‘Mrs Smith from the Hall’ stepped into his apartment 
and said: ‘Do not disturb yourself l Deborah knows 
all. I have come to fulfil my promisS’ • 

'I'ho good c\ira'3 snulod. ‘Mary prepared me for 
this. She is most anxious that yoi^ should be known 
for what you«are. Again* there wdl ho a marriago 
of old people— hut when you smile and are 1. \y, \ou 

don’t look old, Grace — that shall not be unwise nor 
' ridiculous. Wo will go to London together, and return 
I man and wife. As Mary may one day h(* mistress of 
! Fernloy Hrill, you may draw year last breath where 
you drew your first.* . 

* And my old ago, thanks tcilyour goodness, will 
more blessed than my youtli.* • 


I WEIGHING THE E A K T H. 

TiiK old mechanist wi'»hrd for a fulenini that he mighty 
move the earth — modern science rostj contented with 
finding a balance in Avhich to weigh it. This curious 
operation has been pn formed more than once — by 
Cavendish, in tlu' last century ; by Dr Masktljne, who 
took a Scotch mountain for Ins counterpoise; and by 
Vietch, the Gorman, in a IMunich (cuar; but with by 
far the greatest care and accuracy in a hou^e in 
Tavistock Place, London, by the patient hands of Mr 
Bailly, the late president of the Astrononucal Society 
That gentleman was indeed picked out for the task 
from among the best scientific professors of England ; 
and the cost of his experiments was partly defrayed by 
a grant of L.SOO public money, specially appropriated 
for the purpose. 

As the article to he weighed is a ball of four-and- 
tweniy thousand mil<\s, or thereabouts, in circuinforonco, 
and so heavy as to^koep the lady-moon playing rouru! 
it like a stone in a sling-|-io say nothing of making a 
little di.sturbance, as we are credibly informed, among 
the far-off satellites of Jupiter — it may he w’orth our 
while to le.arn how its weight can be ascertained. The 
scales, also, in which that process is accomplished arc 
likely to be novel and curious in tlic'ir construction ; 
for clearly you cannot weigh the earth as you wouKl 
a pound of plums. 

There are tw'o or throe ways of w^eighing an} thing. 
You may do it directly, by taking a lump of icad •'hicli 
you know beforehand to wTigli a pound, and putting it 
into one scale counterbalance it wii^h a quantity of 

I other matter on the opposite wdiich quantity. 

I supposing your balance to be true, must w'cigh an 
exact pound too. Or you may do it indirectly, by^ 
marking the effect which tiie pound-lump produces in 
bending a spring, tw’isting a wdre, »S.c. ; and then trying 
how much greater or less efiect of a like sort is 
produced by the substance wliose weight you wish 
to ascertain. Of this second or rompnraiivc cliaracter, 
is the balance wlierein the earth is Aveighed. * 

Weight, as Ave all knoAv since the time of NewTon, is 
merely attraction ; every particle of matter attracts 
every other particle — tliat is, pulls it towards itselfT 
This pull becomes stronger as the particles come nearer 
one another, ‘ in the inverse ratio of the square of the 
distance.’ The more particles, again, there are in any 
body, the greater wdll be its attractive force. A 
cannon-ball is ‘ heavy ’ because it contains many 
particles, and also because the earth contains many, 
and they all pull Ibwards each other; hold up the 
cannon-ball, and hang another globe between it and 
tlic earth, this globe avUI be pulled ivro ways— by 
the cartli, up by the cannon-ball. If, then, we can but 


discoA'er how much the cannon-ball attracts the globe 
as compared with the earth, jwe shall *liavo the means 
of computing how much thelE^rtli Aveighs as compared 
witl^ the cannon-ball ; the attraction of the cannon- 
ball is, consequently, what we^*want our balance to 
w'ei?rh, Assthe q^rtli is actually some thousand billion 
times the heavier boc^, needs must that the balance be 
a dflu'ate one. 

Delicate, indeed, it is; and yet .simple withah You 
may make it yourself, if you please; as thus: Take a 
slender cane or rod of avoo*!, fi.x two light balls, one at 
each end of tin* rod, and tie a hair or silk thread to its 
middle ; fasten the other end of*the thread — which is 
say tlirce or four feet long— to a hook in the ceiling, 
and let the roil hang fret'Iy down, carefully balancing 
it, that it may rest in a hori/onlal position. Leave the 
apparatus to itself for a Avhilo, just to give it time to 
settle ; then, d* there is no draught of wdnd, or other 
dislurbaiK'c, you AAill find the rod and balls hanging quite 
levcd and quitl ; hut tlie slightest toueli or If'cath Avill 
Set them Aibratiug and tAvisting, first Sie vrny, and then 
hack again, until presently tlie rod goes to sleep once 
morc^cvactly in its former position. Tlie ft’ason of this 
is, tiiat ilie thread, being elastie, tw i.sts easily upon the 
slightest impulse, but returns again to the old condi- 
tion when permitted. Jiy malving tlie rod longer, and 
using a bliMidiTor thread, tlie apparatus becomes more 
sensitive, .so that the rod vibrates by nn impulse almost 
in,ippreeial)!o in any other Avay ; in fact, it becomes a 
bdan(‘o of most extniordinarv delicacy, with this, 
further :uivanlage, that, in obenienco to a vary com- 
plicated law of mcchaniAl action, the amount of the 
twisting force can he very acenrately computed by 
marking the lime m which the vibrations, or twistings 
and iiiitAA’i''tinas, of the roil and tlire.id are accompi’jJied. 

The earth-balance consists of just ifucli a lianghig 
rod, so fixed tliat tw’o nuiBsivp splieros can be brought 
m‘arly close to the halls at each end, but in such aviso 
tliat each s^ihcre attrimts tlie ball next it in oj.posito 
directions. Fjth attractions, consequently, tend to 
tAvist the centr(‘ thread tlio same w'ay. When these 
splieres arc brought near the ball <^Tli<iiiiA'ngly the 
rod fwMsts or vibrates ; wdum they arc removed, it 
goes hack again.# A tew repctritons of th.o experiment 
enable us to learn the time occu\ed in (k'U'h vibration; 
thence wc i ompiite the attractiA’^c force of tlia spheres ; 
and thence, aagain, can calculate the weight of the 
earth. 

This the skej^on of the apparatus which Mr 
Bailly employe, 7]^ ; bithin practical Avorking there were 
a multitude oV things to he done or guarded against — 
of correct i on >r to make, jand sourcys of inaccuracy to 
trace and cure. A breath of air — a ray of light — the 
disturbance caused by a man’s brcathiiig — the emana- 
tions of animal heat from his body, and causes even 
more minute and misuspeetcd than these — sufficed to 
put the instrument* out of tune, and render the re.sultp 
of the exyeriiTicnts wdiolly fallacious. The details which 
Mr Baihy has given of Iii.s various contrivances for 
awiiding all •sources of error, exliih^t a wonderful degree 
of acuteness amf ingemnity, and, above all, of patience; 
at tlie same time, it ( uriously exemplifies the Extreme 
delicacy of the problem Avhicli he had undertaken to 
solve. 

Sonic years ago, lialf Paris was flocking to that 
Pantheon which is now a church, curiously anxious to 
'see tlie earth turn round its axis. A monster pendulum 
Avas made by B\y^ing a large gilt ball from the inside 
of the cupola; antpi.s the pointer ^xed below the huge 
‘hob* traced marks upo%a ridge of sand, cunningly 
hcapwi upon the marble floor beneath the apparatus, 
and shew’ed how the vibrations crept round the circle, 
like the hour-hand of a clock; so, 'Avas it said, the 
earth turned upon its appointed centre. The scone 
w'HB deliciously impressive : the lofty dome — the 
‘dim religious light’ — the sculptured marbles — the* 



monumental tablets, inscribed with tl>c names of those 
*Qrands Hommes’ of the Revolution, to whom their 
country had been so recoi^aisante^ as to undo all they 
had lived and died in cloinj^— tljc crowd of spect**^ors 
— the solemn hush thaV was maintained among them, 
wonderful to say, even tliough the crowd wasiPnrissan 
— gave to the spectacle all liie fitting accessories of an 
attractive melodrama. Then the 'apparatus itself: the 
long pendulum- wiri‘, lost to sight in Ihp darkne'ss of 
the dome above ; the glittering ball swinging, swinging, 
without addid touch of mortal liand ; and, finirily, 
those mjsteiious tracings, recording upon the sand the 
progress of that etermll revolution by which the Divine 
ordinance is maintained, that ‘day and night bhall not 
cease,’ Altogether, there was quite attraction enough 
to rival — as it did rival for a week or two — the Seven 
Deadly Sins^ at the Porte St Martin Theatre, or Deja/ot’s 
slang and tobacco-smoking in the Maiquis de J^feture. 
This ‘Foucault experiment,’ as it A\as named after its 
ingeniouscinventor, was for a season the great rage in 
Paris. ^ 

Mr Bailly was able, in liH? manneri to show hit> 
visitors a gA'at experiment with the earth, by letting 
them sec how it was weighed. As his puri)ose, 
liow'ever, w'as to determine a scientific question, ami 
not to open a seicntific raree-show, hi*? apparatus w'as 
constructed with no regard to dramatic elTcct ; and 
visitors, especially those of merely curious propensities, 
were sternly discouraged. There w'as ‘ no admittance, 
except on business,’ to the room in whieli the earth- 
balance *'was recording its indications. Even the 
operator himself entered tlfe iilacc cautiously and 
reverently — i-tculiiig round on the niatt(‘d floor to fiis 
by-corner, whence^ by cuiiously arranged lods and 
ropOB^'.he performed all the required in inipulations, 
anti <1100 ‘react off’ the lesiilts through a telescope. 
If he came nigh the iiistrunM^nt, his tread, his breath, 
the beatings of his pulse, the atmosphere of Jieat ami 
agit.feIon w’hich he brought with him - all tended to 
diaturh the tremulous iinlex, and falsify the‘ conclusions 
to he drawn from its inoticrfs. 

By auV- ^ 1 ^ * graphic ami circumstantial details 
eomniunicated by Mr Pailly to the Astronomical 
Society, and publishe^ri their Tran( actions, wx* can 
obtain admisvon to/his (’hambor of mysteries, and 
witness what is doing tlicroin, without fear that our 
presence .should seem to increase or <t^uiiinibh the 
weight of the earth by a few million tons. It is in a 
house situated not far from the baek-ontraT\cc to the 
British Museum, the idifiee--‘ties ly^ck from the 
thoroughfare, sheltered by a small gar\ni, and n few 
j’ards of space, frqm the vibyitions caiVsed by hasty 
Hansoms, or lumbering coal-wagons. It is a modest, 
compact, self-contained residence, only one story high, 
and with walla of old-fabhioncd solidity. The Balance- 
Chamber is an apartment 17 feet long by 14 J broad, and 
O feet high. There is but onejloor t<l it, and one window 
looking north-north-west, quite away fiom the sun; 
nevertheless, this window' is glazed w’lth doulile sashes, 
to prevent sudden jhanges of temperatur®, Mr Bailey 
gays — gradu.al and chronic changes bling sufliciently 
provided for in other wMy.s. 0\er the inside panes, a 
thick web of brown paper is pasted, to stop the direct 
rays of light or heat. No daylight is admitted, any more 
than other visitors, except on busine.«is ; for which end 
a small spot on the glass is left unpapered, whence a 
pencil of light is allowed to fall upon the division- 
scale, where and when alone it is of importance to see 
what is passing. "Vye may notice^iV^t the chimney is 
stopped up at the top, and |^c fireplace at the bottom. 
In one corner of the room stands an excellent clock 
by Molyneux, beating seconds very loudly. Across 
another corner runs a stout mahogany bar or rail, 
supporting telescopes for the observer who stands 
behind it, ^'^ith the ro<l-handlo8 and rope-ends placed 
within convenient reach, So that he can both regulate 


and consult the balance without quitting the bar. 
Against the yrall, near' him are placwl a barometer and 
hygrometer, the cleverest of theisfrespcctive species ; 
and the whole room is garnished^ith thermometers, 
stuck upon every point likely tQ((feuffer from access of 
heat or colfh / 

The Balance oceupiessthe rfiiddle of the chamber. 
Externally, it presents only a big eight-sided box, 
like a gigasitic coneertinii-casc, 8 feet across and 4 . 
feet high, pll shifty with gilt-paper, hung about with 
thermometers, and pierced with divers little windows 
covered wdth plate-glass. From the centre of the 
hox a sort of chinfiiey, onl 35 .gilt instead ^of black, runs 
up to the ceiling, as if to carry off the smoke. All 
this, however, is but the outer case of the balance, 
Imilt round it to keep ofl‘ draughts of air and radiations 
of heat. Within, from the floor, there is erected a 
thick wooden pillar, twirling round like a ship’s 
capstan,, but so wx*ll supported by iron rings and 
brass spindles and soc^ts, as to play quite true and 
slnootlily, wilfnoiit^the least shake. Across the top of 
this pillar lies a -strong wooden plank, nearly eight feet 
long, and helped by braces, and supports of different 
kinds, to ‘^ust^lin an enormom weight without bonding 
in the sliglitest degree. At each end of this plank is a 
shallow ‘‘auccr, intended to hold the massive leaden 
sx>hercs, wliose weight or attraction we intend to 
measure against that of the earth; these spheres are 
called ‘Masses’ by Mr B.iilly when describing liis 
experiments ; or, as the manner of mathematicians is, 
‘M,’ for shortneslt. The whole apparatus— pillar, cross- 
bar, spheres, and all— can he swung round easily by the 
ropes ItMding to ‘Observer Corner;’ but as the case 
required that the spliorcs pliould swing only tlirough 
half a turn, there hiue been iiotehes cut and stops 
fixed in such positions as to permit of just that amount 
of twilling, and no more. ’I'lie spheres or masses are 
very respectable bullets, l.arger even than the Arrow 
could throw from its Lane istcr-gun : they arc of 
load, 12 irailios in diameter, and weigliing about 
.'!*•’()] pounds. Being most import.int elements in the 
future calculations, infinite pains luue been taken to 
insure accuracy and symmetry in Hhese spheres. It 
IS no easy matter to give d jxrJhdij spherical shape 
even to to small im article us an ivory billiard-ball, 
how much more, tlieii, with lead globes of nearly 400 
pound w'cights ? ‘ Mr Bailly, accordingly, has had them 
made by the celebrated Brnmali, the i’inilico engineer. 
They were cast in iron cylinders five feet high, into 
w'hich the melted lead was forced up from below*, to 
avoid air-bubbles ; and the resulting leaden pillar was 
cut uToss into lengths, tested and examined in every 
way for flaw’s or liollow places, and being found sound, 
w’as roughly cut^mto balls. These were then turned 
and gauged in ever^ ijbrection in a huge lathe, and the 
accuracy of their shapfc scrutinised all over through 
a pow erful microscope. Afterwards, they were taken 
Ho th(* JIullion Olllce in the Bunk of England, and 
w’cighed as if they were gold, only far more carefully, 
in 'he accurate scale, made by Haggard, belonging to 
that establishment. Finally, the spheres were placed 
in the before-mentioned saucers, but not fixed to them, 
tt'hc apparatus was too firmly built to overpet; and 
as the balls w’cighed nearly four hundredweights, it 
was not thought probable that any visitor would carry 
Hhcm away in his pocket. 

All this part of the mechanism rose solidly from 
the floor— the rest is brought to meet it from a great 
distaneb. Above the ceiling of the room, a stout 
inflexible beam has been carried from wall to wall, 
having its endp firmly bolted, and scrow’od to and 
through the wall-plates, ^d 6very other available 
means taken to prevent vibratiem. From this beam, 
through the ceiling, and down into the exact centre of 
the concertina-case, comes the square Wooden pipe 
which looks so like a chimney : it is designed merely 
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to conduct and protect in its entire length the slender 
wire or thread, wtoe twistings a(e to measure the force 
of attraction. 'Em is called the susp^sii^n-thrcad, 
several of which hAe been used by Mr Bailly made of 
wires of copper or »n; double or single, of dillercnt 
degrees of fineness ; ot of silken filaments | In order to 
I var^ the conditions oj his |xpcriinenta. Above, the 
threads w'erc in all cases attachetl to a screw, which 
1 could be adjusted by a rod f^oin Obseycr Corner; 
below, they were fastened to a wc^|-balanced slender 
deal-rod, called tlie torsion-rod, hanging horizontally 
above the plank which carries the spheres. Tlie deal- 
rod has its ends armed with twoslittle balls, one at 
each, so adjifcted as to iTavc their centres precisely 
parallel, horizontally speaking, to those oi iho load 
spheres, but on opposite sides ; so the two— rod and 
plank — form a sort of letter X, in which tlnj thin stroke 
represents the torsion-rod, and tlic thick one thecap'^tan- 
bar carrying the spheres. The torsion rod is made as 
light and slender as was compatible with stiffness; it 
weighs only 5 ounces, or, inoA procisel};^ 2370 graii^p. 
For the balls at each end, diffcrftit substances and 
weights arc employed ; there is an ivory set and .a 
glass set; a set of /itio — the liizlite&t a’vailahle nielal ; 
and of platinum — the heaviest. But the heaviest 
weighs only a few ounces; and all of them, hanging 
from BO long an arm, suspended by so slender a thic.id, 
are throwm into vibration at the slightest conceiv.able 
impulse — by a breath of air, or, as was intended, by the 
attraction of the spheres so carefully brought into their 
neighbourhood. A long, broad, slnlh^w m<iliog.any‘box, 
termed the Torsion-box, willi glass ends, is built round 
the deal-rod, whose movometits it shields from distuih- 
iinoo, w’hile it permits the observer in his corner to note 
their extent and duration through Ins telescope. 

I As for the collateral adjustments and precautions : 
the measures taken to prevent errors from creeping in, 
or for estimating llieir effects if they do ; the mirrors 
that reflect hack certain marks into the observer’s 
t( lescopo if ever) tiling is right ; the plumb-liricb whieh 
‘ kiss’ the surface's of the spheres wlicn properly placed, 
and tho microscopes wdiich measure the displacement 
if they arc not ; Oic wires that conduct away all stray 
I electricity into the cclkir ; the thermometers, baro- 
j meters, and other w'capons from the scientific armoury, 
which indicate at every point and moment tTic sources 
■of disturbance and elements of correction that must be 
duly taken into account in our final computations— wc 
need not puzzle the reader with a jiarticular descrip- 
tion. Enough to say, that no cause of discrepancy or 
error observed, suspected, or h> pothecated, lias been 
overlooked. Allowances arc made for all, according 
to estimates framed by the most distressingly* acute 
niiatheraatical analysis ; while ever^ detail is carefully 
Jioted dowm and left on rccord^^order that future 
computers, witli, if possible, 'Ifiarpor suspicions an<I 
acuter processes, may revise and amend the calculations. 

Very regular and business-like are the operational 
wluc\i Mr Bailly is obliged to perform day after <lay, 
and month after month, before he can venture to 
announce that ho has really weighed the earth. Xo 
merchant’s clerk is called upon to display more minute 
punctuality, to keep more careful accounts, or to 
execute duties more systematic, or, if the truth iiiu^ 
be told, more monotonous. But the idea of the grand 
result to be worked out, reconciles our philosopher 
all his labours, however irksome ; to perform a great 
experiment, us well as to achieve a great reputation, a 
man must consent ^ to scorn delights and liv^ ^borious 
days.’ On coming down to business every morning, 
Mr Bailly begins by making a round of examinations, 
and entering sundry items in his day-book : the state 
of the barometer, thermometer, and hygrometer ; tho 
direction and press^^ of the air, and other meteorolo- 
gical queries are asked, just as if his apparatus was an 
old friend, whom ho politely greeted every morning 


with, flow do you find yourself to-day ? Fine weather, 
isn’t it? or tho reverse, asAhe case, might be: only 
that, in this case, the atisw^s arc really listened to 
and carefully jotted down. %cse out-of-door4 matters 
sotfted, special attention is paid tQthe working-machinery 
wi|hin : minutely is it scrutlhiscd .at all points, to 
discoverVnethcr every screw is tight, every joint easy, 
every plumb-line perpendicular ; whether all tho divided 
scald* are accurately placed to the zero-point, and every 
microscope true to its focus. Tho torsion-rod is then 
loo|tcd at, to see if it has gone askew during the night; 
if so, as is generally the c.Tfsc— the rod being prone to 
nocturnal dereliction — tlie adjusiing screw is worked to 
bring it riglit again. As it is, however, impossible to 
keep tho rod ex.ictly in its right place, we are obUged 
to compromise the matter, by bringing it as near as wc 
can conveniently, and thus making a note of the diver- 
gence. This will form a sort of petty cash-balance, 
either on the debit or credit side, to bo duly allowed 
for daring the day’s transactions. After examining his 
mirrors, and peeping through liis tcl<j^copc8,TMr Bailly 
feels at last satisfied timt everything is safe and honest 
about. Tlierf begins ffie real work of t]^ic day: tho 
spheres are swung round, and back again ; the torsion- 
lod vibratoo m obedience to their attractive influence; 
angles are measured, anil sceniids counted; and one 
lesulL after another is noted down in the journal. If 
any serious change takes place in the atmosphere; if 
the tliermornetcr rises, or tlifi barometer sinks, to any 
noticeable extent, a black line is drawn across tho 
book, and a fresh group of expctjmonts begins, Jn which 
tlie new plicnomcna are^duly estimated. Should any 
cl^inge still more violent take place, such as a thunder- 
storm or snow-storm, Mr Il.iilly shuts up his shop, and 
leaves off buhiiiess for tho day. While tho air is dis- 
turbed, his experiments arc worth nothiyg ; so he ufHj^cs 
holiday, and waits until the wctither gets settled, 
cither for rain or lair, fre^t or thaw. 

TJic record c<l process of every d.'iy's work left by 
Mr Badly, ♦tLStilies to a most praiseworthy amodfit of 
indiistrv. lOi^hfeeii imintjis jiasscd, and HlOO o.xperi- 
ments were tried, belore the gold MP er was put on. 
All tills was labour in vain ; but having 

conquorod his dillieiilty, startMul afresh with unsubdued 
energies. Afterwards Ins pn'^ess was again inter- 
ru])tcd for several weelca, by ^e contequencos of a 
deploijilile aceitlenl : the reckless driver of aH omnibus 
m vvhu'li h? was a p.-issenger, hurriedly wdiipped on 
his horses, as tlic manner of the tribe is, before Mr 
Bailly had taken .j^s foot off tho step in descending, 
lie fell heavi^^ upoi^lic earth, vVhose density he had 
not yet asceuaiiieJ, and was removed to the Charing 
Cross Ilospiral, near viiich exccUent institution tho 
catastrophe happened. There, and at borne, he re- 
mained confined lor a long peiiod— at* first considered 
in danger of his life, and subsequently recovering by 
slow degrees that measure of he.ilth ami strength W'Jiich 
lie was ever pcrufitted to regain. Ifappily this waS 
5 'ilficieii| to Enable Inni to resume his laborious course 
of earth- w'eighiiig experiments. In Mr Bailly’s journal, 
the aeciilent, so nc.irly perilling hjp life, is very briefly 
recorded: on June 21, ho relates, his tria^ ‘were 
suspended on account of an accidcjit ’ at this 96lth 
experiment ; and on August 7, they were resumed at 
the DGoth. In the same journal are jotted down the 
nature and siiecessioii of the many groups and series 
of cxpenineiiLs which he compelled his apparatus to 
perform: tlicre were so many with silk suspension- 
lines, and so n|§j^with wires ; so many with a single, 
and so many v^Itll^l double suspqpsion ; so many with 
a liglit torsion -roil, and ’«# many with a heavy one; so 
many with platina-balls, ao many with load, and so 
many witli zinc, glass, or ivory ditto. Tho best 
scientific and mechanical talent of the day was eagerly 
placed at his disposal, either to perform services or 
suggest expedients : his spheres were oast aud tura^ 
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in Bramah’s foundry lathes; his apparatus was 
built by Cubitt^ hiS clocks furnished by Molyneux; 
the platina-balls which fie wanted were lent from 
Greenwich Observatory^* and the Greenwicli astro- 
nomer-royal was alwffys at hand, either to devisO the 
mathematical formiihc/xv hereby tlic intric.ite problems 
incessantly dcmandiii? solution coult? be tlis^ntangled 
and computed, or to Hfford general advice as to tlie 
means by which the experiments could he vnriei?, and 
the earlh-balaiico still further tortured and tested, so 
as to wrest from it the very essence of truth. 

Diseardiiur all the pn'liminary experiments, as well 
as every other w Inch ttrom any cause seemed untrust- 
worthy, the great mass of trials whose results were 
finally incorporated into the grand mean or average, 
occupied from 24th January in one year, to 8tli May 
in the year following. They comprised 2153 sinolc 
issues, grouped into C2 scries, forming what Mr 
Bailly truly ealls a ‘long labour’ of nearly four years’ 
(lnration,jreckoning the time occupied in preparations, 
iniperfoc® essays and still leaving no small amount 
of work to be performed, in tlie shape of reduction, 
correction, and computation. 

The eartli'-hulancc, wliose perfonnanccs wc havcibcon 
describing, was compounded of ci^intrivances in\ented 
at sundry times by divers clever men. Couldinb, 
many generations ago, used the U\istings of a bilk 
fibre to measuDe the delicate f)TL'e3 of electric or 
magnetic attraction. The application of the same 
principle to weigh the earth, was first suggested 
towards the close of (he last century by the Ilev. J. 
Mitchell, who, in dying, bequeathed the idea to the 
celebrated philosopher Wollaston ; and ho, again, aper 
devising a fit apparatus for the purpose, transferred 
the proposition to Cavcuclibh, by whom the instrument 
waf actually cpnstructcd. TIis apparatus w'as built in 
a rdbm closely shut and kept quiet, while the results 
W'crc watched through a ttloscope, by an ohscr\er 
standing without. The experiments, with tlicir toni- 
putttfions and results, arc detailed in tlic ^^Vulosophiral 
Transactions for 171)tS, tho,ugh ('omplotcd some years 
before. More recently, M. Kcitch constrm'ted a similar 
iii8trumCfjfr'‘ItP^*' cellar at Friburg, where it could 
swing coolly and iindi^rbed ; and read a report of his 
experiments therewi^^ before tlic German Scientific 
Association, at their/necting in Prague in 1837. But 
Mr Bailly’s experiments are far more carefully elabo- 
rated, and consequently more faithful, tWaii either of 
his predecessors. 

Some other methods, based (^•^ssqiitiall^'’ difiTorerit 
processes,' have been employed ^tir wci]|Mi mg the earth 
Our own Newton suggested a moans which depended 
upon the vihrntiomof a peiKKlum swmng at the top of 
a high mountain. This w'as tried under the auspices 
of the French Academy, WMth tJie elevated assistance of 
Chimborazo. Dr Maskclync, as we have already 
mentioned, solved the probh m in another way — by 
"balancing the weight of a large mountain against that, 
of the eartli. After much search for a suitaJJe moun- 
tain, he fixed upon Schiehallion, in Pcrtlishire. His 
method of proceeiing was highly iugcitious ; but* it 
laboured under this disadvantage — that the doctor dW 
not accurately know the weight of Schiehallion itself; 
he took it for granted tliat his mountain was all rock, 
and of tho average density of rock — that is to say, two 
and a half times heavier than water. The earth’s 
weight was computed from his tables, accordingly, by the 
mathematician Hutton, upon that understanding. {Sub- 
sequently, however, Professor Playfay^-^nd Lord Webbe 
Seymour, having aq opportunity diseeing further into 
the inside of the mountain, #>und tliat it weighed more 
tluin^ had been supposed, and recomputed the result, 
making tb^ figures 45 of the original calculation into 
60 ; and even this is now known to be too little. 
Altofjr^^^, the result given by Mr Bailly is the best 
and tr 400 t we can collect fr^m any quarter. In time 


to come, indeed even his computation may be superseded 
by others still more ^curate, as we learn that Professor 
Airy, th^ odtronomer-royal, has ifanned a scries of 
olperiments, to be conducted in me profound abysses 
of some coal mine, from which JJmore faithful report 
of the eartji’s weight may in du/oourso be transmitted 
to her surface. . 

And now, after all, wnat dois th® eartli weigh? Mr 
Bailly states in big figures upon the last page of his 
book, that* ‘ D. ^Tmeaning Density] = 6*6747, with a 
probable error not exceeding *0038.* Translated into 
words, this formula implies that the earth, as she rolls, 
is on the averagcj somewhat more than five and a half 
times heavier than slie wdtild be if composed entirely 
of water : being double the weight of the densest rocks 
found on the surface ; not much less than tliat of the 
lighter metals zinc or tin ; and about half the weight 
of lead. This calculation, also, we learn therefrom, may 
be relied upon for accuracy within four parts out of 
e\cry thousand. If wo want tlie M*eiglit set forth in 
(ons avoirdqpois, we ^nd the following pretty row 
of figures :-^],2£;G, 195, 070, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000 tons 
weight ; or, in words — one quadrillion, two hundred 
and fifty-six thousand one hundred and ninety-five 
trillions, six hundred and seventy thousand billion tons 
avoirdupois. 

All the noughts in this rank of figures must be left 
unfilled, seeing that wc cannot pretend to compute the 
exact weight of the earth within the thousand billion 
toifs or so ; for letting alone Mr Bailly’s ‘ probable 
errors,* as he hjmsclf admits, in the calculations, wo 
cannot lely on our own means of precisely ascertaining 
o\eri tho small weights over whicli we have perfect 
control. For example, one great unit for estimating 
all other weights is the cubic foot of water* if in 
weighing this — and its eight is 02} pounds — we make 
a mistake of only tho hundtedth part of a grain^ tho 
rt?siiUing difference in the earth’s weight, as computed 
upon tliat basis, will be magnified into an error of 
385 billion lon.s ! Vain, then, are attempts to arrive 
at greater acdliracy -w'ithin this vast limit. 

These are numbers which tho imagination fails to 
grasp. We miaht twist and present them in a hundred 
w'ays : wt might compute lv>w many times heavier is 
the earth than St ruter s at Borne, the Menai Bridge, 
the Ghizch Pyramids, or other of the liuman fabrics 
whose solidity is our boast ; but, after all, we should get 
no better realisation of the mighty mass. The figures 
must stand as they arc in all their nakedness ; their 
ilnniber makes them an nnthmctieal marvel — that they 
have been computed at all, has been little short of a 
scientific miracle. But the human mind falls baffled 
and ^bewildered long before it can comprehend l4ie 
immensity of the weight they represent. After 
weighing the _ we cannot realise tho enormity 

of its weight ; and the earth itself is but an atom 
in the universe ! ' 


. THE LITTLE FIREBRANDS. 

A. soon as it was announced that the Russians had 
crossed tlie Danube and entered the Dobrudscha, in 
^Bulgaria, terror and consternation spread through the 
towns and villages along the coast, and the inhabitants 
prepared for flight. When the news reached Admiral 
Dundas, he despatched a small squadron, consisting 
of Her Majesty’s steam-frigate Firebrand^ and a few 
others, to cruise along the coast. The order was to 
‘ sink,^ Irirn, or destroy everything Russian ’—this 
crossing the Danube being considered a declaration 
of war. When the Firebrand reached Kustendji, the 
officers landed, and found the affrighted inhabitants 
about to desert their homes. One of the officers has 
described the scene to us as most curious and affecting. 
Each family haTiilg secured as much of its property 
as the hurry and confusion permitted, ‘ they were 
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drawn up,* he tells ns, ‘ in a lon^ wavy line ; and riost 
strange and mel^choly was the spectacle they pre- 
sented, Animals^ every kind, and rehtelM ef every 
description, were wt into requisition. There ^as 


description, were wt into requisition. There ^as 
the aga, or TurkislAgoverhor, a venerable old man, 
with snowy beard flowing robes, l^imding the 
cavalcrtde, in an almost European-looking phaeton ; 
immediately after hiip, a pair*of beautiful dromedaries, 
bending beneath their heavy loads, and survejing the 
scene around with their large, clca^ intelligent eyes, 
the very pictures of patience ; then came aifibas drawn 
by oxen, and filled with little children ; men on horse- 
back, mules with panniers, cameiv, asses, cats, and 
dogs, in stratfge fionfusioif. Among the obiects not 
the least remarkable, and evidently tlie most w ircd for, 
were several beautiful Persian greyhounds, led care- 
fully by the hand, and clothed in handsome body- 
clothes. They are in form as graceful ns our own, 
and with long beautiful feathered tails ; and arc very 
valuable and difficult to procure. More varK*d than 
the animal creation were thi strange ^specimens gf 
liiiinanity which accompanied tlwni — black, brown, 
and wliite, Turks, Jews, and Christians. The beauties 
of the harem— for once careless of the Giaours’ eyes 
— and rendered more beautiful by tlie contrast vitli 
their liideous thick-lipped Indian attendants, who 
A\cre holding in their arms lovely Greek childicn, 
with coin-studded hair. In the train were daugliters ot 
Israel, some of beauty as peculiar as it was remarkable. 
The men, equally various, were all well armed. 

, Any one acquainted with Ea-'torji Avarfare, Avould 
feel at once assured that no sin h scene could be 
without the omnipresent Basbi-Bazouk, tbe pirsoni- 
fi cation of tbe ancient Harpy. He always appears to 
the unfortunate a bird of c\il omen: alike to him is 
friend or foe ; and ho is the dread of both, for be is 
cruel, cowardly, and sanguinary. Armed to liio teeth 
in the most fantastic; manner, and with the oddest 
weapons, he ranges about without a homo, icA^elling 
ill all the more horrid scenes of uncivilised w'ar.’ 
These irregular troops may be conhuiered more as 
banditti than anything else; instead of being liailul 
as the protectors jof such places as are left in their 
charge, they are abhorred and dreaded as thicAos and 
assassins. Their system of warfare is mere murder and 
rapine. When their coiimiander was expostulated A\ith 
for having sufTcred them to parade Ijic* holds of the 
Russians they had killed on the point of their Linees, 
lie replied with perfect sang fioid, that it an as t//c custom 
of the corpsj and that the Russians miglit do the same 
by any Bashi-Bazouks they might happen to take. 
Among the chiefs of that Uwdess band, Kara Gazel, 
an old Kurdish Avoman of seventy-four, inounJI?d on 
a splendid charger, leads 400 Kurds ; she is said to 
possess great wealth and indomj^idfclc courage. She 
uses her firearms with the ufmost adroitness ; her 
face is uncovered; and slie ridicules her countryAA'omen 
for hiding themselves wiili veils — telling them theyi 
should throw them away, and attend their husbands to 
the wars. It is said to be in contemplation to organise 
and discipline those wild troops, and even to reform 
them by coercion if other means fail. Already, it 
is stated, an improvement is perceptible. Some of 
these men are described as of splenikd nppearane^ 
admirably proportioned, and with fiillly set heads : 
such arc of Caucasian origin : while others arc hidcouf 
Nubian negroes and Arabs of sinister and malignant 
aspect. Atnong them are also Maraboots and fanatics 
from Mecca — 3000, divided into five regimeqjs, were 
encamped near Varna— presenting a xvild and pic- 
turesque appearauce. All these watched from a 
distance the melancholy cavalcade at Kustendji 
deserting their homes, and setting forth on their sad 
and w'eary journey of many days towards^ tlie south. 
The men were well armed; so they fancied' themselves 
safe from the attacks of the cowardly Bazouks. An 


officer, who bad gOne on shofs without arms, wandered 
away from his companionB,Aaad had a nairow escape. 
One of these rufiRans rode^p to hfm, and drawing 
out his pistol, prepared ^1K) fire, that ho might 
appropriate to himself the gold.chain the officer wore. 
The latter called out tlmt *iie was English, and 
pointed to ■Ins s^iip, wliich waS in the bay; whereupon 
the Bashi-Bazouk immediately galloped off, but soon 
retuincd with one who appeared to bo his chief; and 
who, on hearing that tho English ofiRcer wished to 
purchase poultry, made an offer of whatever was to be 
had as a free gift. As rwither party intended that 
advantage should be taken o( the handsome offer, 
nothing was accepted that Ai^as not instantly paid for. 
In about au hour, the vessel sailed. Some of the 
people still remained in the village. 

Tho Fuchrand returned two days after; and having 
put inshore, an appalling scene was beheld— dead and 
niiitilaled bodies AAerc stretched along tho])cach; and 
in a caique (boat) filled Avith poor people, Who were 
escaping by water from the town,Jn prelbrence to 


escaping Dy water ironi tne town,jn preference to 
accompanying those who were going oy land, all xvore 
wounded, nmf nearly from ill-treatment, hunger, 
and^exhaiistion. Atpnsures wero instanfly taken for 
their relief; and fi^, wlio Avere the most desperately 
Avoftnded, an ere carried on board the Firebrand, that 
tiny might have the advantage of medical care. The 
Bushi-B izouks Avere^the perpetrators of these liorrors; 
for after the Firebrand sailofj* the ruffians entered the 
tow'ii, broke into the spint-stores, and then went abdut 
shooting men, w'onien, and chilijfen indiscriminately. 

Among the Avounded lyonght into the ship Vere two 
little children, an hose father and mother had been killed. 
Each vore a mother-of-pearl cross, which betokened' 
that their parents had been of the Greek Church ; one 
of the boys was four years old, the otl^er two racOsths. 
Tho elder had five slugs in his arm, and the flesh was 
actually scoiched, from tlfce closeness of the piece from 
which they had been fired. The infant had a ball 
through hi,# tmy wrist; he had been at his mdftier’s 
brcMst Avhen sliC AN'as killed ; and the same ball Avhich 
deprived her of life, wouncled the l ittle creature in her 
! arms. He Avas so famished, that ^TOtPSjPiJCame on 
bo.ird, and saw tlie boy bringing up some ixip, he 
.stielclicd hinisdlf out so far^Virer the cot, with liis 
mouth open like a bird to re5\iYo it® food, that he 
tumbled out, and would have fallen upon the deck if 
ho had not ftceii caught. A an oman severely wounded 
in tbe breast, her husband, and a desperately W'oundod 
man, AAcre lcin(,kd,#^)cir ovim request, at Varna; and, 
constrained by-miotinll of humanity, although evidently 
unwilling to .ncur the responsibility, offered to take 
charge of the children. s (^aptain Jlyde Parker, liow- 
ever, wdio commanded tlie Fnebrand — q man wlip w.is 
as remarkable for goodness of heart aslffor his dauntless 
and noble spirit— iit once determined to adopt the little 
orphans lunibelf; and from that moment they were 
domiciled in the llnj). TJiey were, in compliment 
their nc#r liome, named after it — John and George 
Firebrand. They were attended with unremitting 
cAre by thb n^edical officers. I^ior Johnnie lav in 
his cot, suffering AAith a degree of patience wiiich 
could not have been ex'pcctecl in one so youn|;', only 
uttering occasionally an exclamation in Greek expres- 
sive of pain. Many weeks passed before he could be 
taken out of hi*? cot ; but he got better by degrees, and 
is gradually recovering the use of his arm. Tlie infant’s 
ANOund was more easily cured, his bones not being suffi- 
ciently forme(^»^>^bc so much injured. A goat was 
procured for Georgic’s special uie, and he did great 
credit to his nurse ; for a^the age of thirteen months 
he had a complete set of teeth, so efficient that he could 
crunch the hardest sea-biscuit with perfect case. Ilis 
case was considered by the medical men worthy of 
attention, more especially as the teeth had been cut 
without the usual pain of 4entition. Whether there 
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was any deposit in the nVtrimcnt of the goat likely to 
facilitate the fojniation df the teetli, would be a diffi- 
cult question to determne. Ccorgic is now eighteen 
months old, a strong hrtifthy child, m alking alone, and 
« beginning to speak. ,To the unremitting care oi? Mr 
M’SauIy, the assistant^-surgoon, the successful reading 
of this* little creature is due : if he bad Woeh liis own 
child, he could not have watchcci over him with more 
tenderness. It seems to be the nature of sailers to 
befriend all who arc m need of assistance, and they are 
specially remarked for their tenderness to children. 
It may he supioosed, therefore, tliat there was no lack 
of petting on hoard ^for Johnnie and Georgie. The 
officers might have been seen rummaging their chests 
for articles to be made up into dresses for the children. 

In a fevv months after Captain Hyde Parker had 
taken charge of the little brothers, they lost their 
generous protector. lie fell on the 7th of July, at the 
Sul ilia — Ijpnoiircd, loved, and lamented by all who 
I knew hirf. Those who had served under him could not 
I restrain \heir t^ara when he was con‘»igne<l to his last 
I resting-place; and not the kast touching part of the 
scene was the presence of the Luldren oV liis adoption, 
who were carried in the arms oA'.the sailors to witness 
the last rites. Many wore the (lingers these cliildrcn 
encountered while on board. Tlity were several times 
under the enemy’s fin', and on one occasion the 
•# infaiit liad a very narrow cseniiec During an engage- 
ment, he bad been taken *lo the top of the boikr, vliieh, 
being tolerably protected from shot, was eonsidored a 
place of safety ; but .\,()S-pounder penetratCvl the deck, 
and fltrdek tlie boiler close h^the child. 

Johnnie has a decidedly martial turn, not altogetjjer 
unmixed, as it is feared, i\it}i J5asbi-15a/ouk tcndcivu s , 
for, not content vith one weapon, lie tries to carry 
’• • asifiany as ho^can collect, and docs not think himself 
pro^icrly equipped without a musket, pistols, and a 
sword. ^Vhalc'vcr chance bifty of ribbon he picks up, lie 
hangs about him in cvcTy direction, and then struts to 
niuni’o, fancying himself the bcau-idcMl .in efficient 
sentinel. He is a fine iiite[Jigeiit child, w'itli an intel- 
lectual head, and i.s already making rapid progress in 
Englisli'f*»AtW^'tiio death of Captiiin H>(lc TMrker, 
llicro were others who ^ukl Inne adopted these inte- 
resting children, but #ie Ciueen signhied her gracious 
intention of taking /iiem under her own protection; 
and so fUr as children may be judged of, wo may 
anticipate that she will find them deserving of her 
sympathy. 

Johnnie is an apt pupil; for l^deavlniviag learned 
to go through tlio muslci't aiid^itlass exercises with 
great precision, he can repeat various verses, and recites 
‘O'er the glad waiers of tl»' deep blue sea’ to the 
admiration of his auditors. This he has always ended 
W'itli a liurrah< and three dicers for Miss llansan. 
The young lady thus compliiiic'uted, had taken a great 
interest in liim when slie saw' I iin at Constantinople, 
%nd made liim a present of seveVal pretty dresses. 
When Her Majesty had signified Iier gtaciyus inten- 
tion, Johnnio was told that the three cheers must no 
longer be for IMis^ Hansan, but for the* Queen; lAit 
Jolinnie would not prove unfAithful to one who had 
been 80 kind ; se, after three cliecrs for the Queen, he 
never W'ould omit, ‘ and a cheer for Miss Haiisan.’ 

The diiklreii took leave of their good friends; 
and left the Firebrand for England, accompanied 
hy tlieir attendant Boy Silcox^ A^ho volunteered to 
take chafjge of them to Her Majesty. The parting 
moment, we may be sure, was one '\f regret to the 
children, and to thpse who, in thelcindness of their 
hearts, had made themselvs their playmates. And 
have wcy not been missed by the fine-hearted sailors? 
ThM^ks sent along the deck, as if in quest of some- 
they were accustomed to meet, answer the 
and the officer, too, who stands by the 
lll^wale — it was he who taught Johnnie many of his 


pretty verses— he misses the little boy he used to take 1 
upon his knee, while he repeated ^ the glad waters ! 
of the (Jcei^ blue Sea;* and he ip^hinking of little i 
Jdhnnie, and hoping all mann# of good for liiin. 
Even since the above was written they have arrived in i 
England, •^.yid have been transfewed by Colonel Phipps i 
to the care of a rturse^who lives in a cottage near ' 
Osborne. Life, therefore, looj^s bright for tlw little 
orphans ; but in all its changes, w'e may be sure tho 
strange events qfi their childhood will never be obli- 
terated frmn their memory ; and often, with thoso they 
love gathered about them, they will tell of the disastrous 
fate of their farniljr, and of the welcome they foutid in 
the vessel sailing in the Black Sea. Yes, the young 
Firebrands will alwa> s love to speak of that gallant 
ship aiid its generous cre\y. I 

1 I 

TirOIJ ATiT GONE TO THE SHORES 
•or THE SERAPHS LAND. 

• llY TUB lirv. JAlfiS GILllOllKU LTON.S, I.L.D. i 

4i 

A tiibiito to tho \irtu»'s and i;cnlu3 of Benjamin Da\U W inslow'. 
Tiiorr ait gone to tho shoioa of tlic soiaph’s land, 

To the sacred place of the righteous band ; 

Tlum hast fled af.ir, like some foiest bird 

When the leaves of her dwelling arc rudely -stiired; 

Thy l\n* has dust on its ruined strine', 

Thy bride is sad in her flowery spiing, 

Tliy foot— unseen on the temple floor, 

Thy ^oicc nnfieanl at tJie poor man’s door. 

Young Solilicr of Tiiitli ’ tliou duM, raI'*o tli) sluLld, 

With its blood-u’d (’i .>>»'?, on a stoimy field* 

’rhou dulst look nnino\ed on the banner'd throng, 

AVlien the tiicnd was told, and the fVii* w.i'> strong; 

III file fiont ol the liattle wo ‘aw thee stand, 

B ith a /e.ailt s<- lu .ii t, and .i foi wai d hand ; 

We did hope th.it the gloiics of coming ^lars 

Would chistci about tlice —we thoiiglit not of kars. I 

Rnt go : it w is befti r to die thus \(^Mng, 

"W hen thy pr.iise wa-. loud upon e\cry tongue ; 

It was ]ia[)pier far than to linger on, , 

Till the bloom .ind fre'.bness of life were goner 
Smew tho scaliwas set on thy noble brow, 

Thou h.ast kept thv promise, and p'lid thy ^ow', 

And, when bims and sj stems shall fade and fall, 

Those works of thine shall oLitli\o tliein all. 

r.iNG ox Tin: rouRiii riNoim. 

Tlio idea of vearmg lings on tho fourth linger of the 
left hand, because^' ''^.supposed artery there which went 
to the heart, was eaiiiia so far that, according to Leviiius 
Leiimins, this finger was called Medieus ; and the old 
t physicians would stir up tlieir medicaments and potions 
with it, because no \Liioin could stick upon the very 
outmost part of it Imt it will ofTcnd a man and communi- 

CtUc itself to the heait It is said hy Swinburn and 

others, that therefore it became the wtsldiiig-finger. The 
priesthood kept np tins idea by still keeping it as the 
Veddiiig-fingerj but it was got at through the uife of the 
Trinity, for in'ithe anoient ritual of English marriages, 
the ring was placed by the husbiTiid on the top of tho 
Thumb jf the left hand, with tho words, ‘ In the name of 
the Father;’ he then removed it to the forefinger, saying, 

*In the name of the Son;* then to the middle linger, 
adding,* ‘And of the Holy Ghost;* finally, lie left it, as 
now, on tho fourth finger, with tho closing word * Amen.* 

— Edwards's History and Poetry of Finyer-rinys. 
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THE GHOST- LOVER. 

IN TWO TAJIH. — PAr.T I. , 

In the year 1S]0, General voil Streihen^ eonimantlcj 
in the Wurternberg br.inch of the anHy of the Gennanic 
I C’onfederation, laid aside his jackboots, Ins epaulettcd 
coat, and liis plumed cocked-liat, .'iiul subsided into 
jiiivatc life, lie had seen forty years of active service, 
and was now superannuated and pensioned. Having, 
besides the pension, a small private fortune (jf his own, 
lie was enabled to take up his residence at Stuttg.art, 
the capital of Wiir tern berg, and to live in a very com- 
fortable and respectable st3de, siirroundf'd and cherished 
by a large circle of militar}’^ and civilian friends, who 
honoured tlie brave old soldier, and lovel to hear his 
fine talk — for a service of ibrty 3 ears in an age of w ars 
gives a man a great deal to talk about, and a grand 
style of talking too. Tlio slightest reminisccnce.s 
winch issued from beneath liis shaggy nioustaclio w'cro 
worth hearing. Nearly half a century of exciting and 
perilous work had imparted firmness ancl^sharpnci-s to 
his mind, and to his language rare force and vigour. 

He had been married, but his wife did not long 
survive the birth iff his only child. That only cliild, 
Clemcnza von Streiben, wnis now the chief delight 
and solace of the Avidowed veteran. She w'lTs in her 
nineteenth 3'car wlieii the general tlirew aside his 
jackboots and cocked-liat ; a bcaullful and accom- 
plished young lad3'^, the pride of the old warrioria 
licart, and the toast of half the young officers and 
gentlemen in Stuttgart. Rut her love-lot w'as already 
cast. Of many suitors, one had been preferrccl, and 
accepted — Konrad Povelski, a Imndsome and estimable 
young lieutenant in the service oj^ie grand-diikc — 
whose high character and promising talents bade fair 
to render him a distinguished ornament of the arm3% 

Incessant warfare marked the fir.st fifteen years of 
the century, and Konrad had alrcad}*^ passed the fiery 
baptism of the battle-field, wdien he became the suitor 
of Clemenza. Napoleon was pursuing his great career ; 
all the old monarchies of the continent were in a 
state of rout, terror, and dislocation. AU the powers, ^ 
save Russia, had been smitten and lAimblcd ; and 
WUrtemberg itself was now even as a principalit3'^ ofn 
Prance, Napoleon having procured the use of its army 
by a* treaty of indemnity, and by securing to the duke 
an acquisition of territory and the rank of Ae2tor in 
the German Empire. 

The general disturbance of affairs, and the frequent 
wars, entailed upon Konrad almost a continuity of 
alisencG from home; but as he always returned in 
honour and safety, and with increased hopes of pre- 
ferment and distinction, his suit with the beautiful 


Clemenza still prospered ; and next to her, none , lu 
the world loved the young soldier better thmi did the 
bravo old general, wdio took great pains tl initiate 
him into all the plans of the campaigr^, all tno more- 
ments and manmuvres^f the great battles in which 
he himhclf had been jmgagedf giving hiii^ the benefit 
of Jii^ varied cxperic/fc'os and natural military talents 
—thus making a dis<;iple of his future son-in-law. 

So, with frequent interruptions, the courtsliip pro- 
ceeded for two 3'ear3,yvhen Konrad gained promotion, 
and w'as made captain of a Vompany. It was then 
arranged that the marriage should take place, and 
preparations were actually in iwogrcss for th^ happy 
event, when Captain Tovdski was awakened from his 
dream by an order to ])ut his company in marchings 
order immediately. The order was obeyed. As yet, 
Konrad knew not in wliat quarter ho w'ould be C3^- 
ni.inded to serve, but it was plain that some movements 
of important 0 were in cofitemplation ; and as General 
von Streiboii offered to lay any wager that Ko^ad 
would go. M%tb tlie llower of the Wiirteinberg troops, 
to assist Najioleon against •Russia, the marriage was* 
chTerred until things should have nnurrrTWiVjiJ*^^^^ 

Tlio general was right. The troop of Captain 
Povelski, together witli all the ^^^t officers and soldiers 
that could be picked out of the lit^ Wiirteniberg aimy 
of 1(1,000 men, were placed at the service of Napoleon, 
to take part fti that unparalleled exhibition of audacity 
and calamity— the Russian campaign of 1812. 

It was ht thf June that Konrad with his 

troop advanced to meet the French army. The young 
officer set outi on this expedition with none of the 
ardour and vivacity which had characterised his be- 
haviour on all previous occasions, whan he had been 
proceeding to active service. To his own private disap- 
pointment, there wiy a«lded an amount of despondency^ 
land sadnes*!, ^^hlcli appeared doubly remarkable in one 
v.'hose Icnftieramcnt was ordinarily so bravo, firth, and 
cqgal. Clenipnza was much distressed at this unwonted 
display of feelin<^ and, tike a womaif, began to think*of 
omens, of impending misfortune, of bei^nvemont. The 
general alone sustained his hearty good cheer. * Wliat 
wonder,* cried he, ‘ that our Konrad is a little out of 
sorts, seeing that ho had mode up hU mind to be 
married ? Where is the young man who would like 
to put off such an affair as that, to Heaven knows 
when ! * • w 

* But it Is not that, dear j^ther,* laid poor Clemenza, 
blushing, and tlien turning pale. *It is not mero 
annoyance that makes our Konrad appear so strange. 
There is something more serious and alarming in his 
behaviour, for he is silent and prepossessed, and regards 
the future with despondency, like a man whose doom 
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already hovere oVer his hmd. Has he not saicl to me 
alfcndy three tiiAes, that |ur marriage is now an affair 
for the world that is to ci^me ?* 

‘Ah I bah! Clcmenzlieb— there you see— it is owr 
marriage. That is whht vexes the boy so ; and no 
wonder, I say/ But still, if he is^reaH,y (timonous 
about the battle, and for the first j.irneV after the pretty 
tolerable round he has been in for* a young man, then, 
mark my words, it is a good sign.’ 

‘Dear father, how can >ou think that?* 

‘A good sign, 1 tell tliee, my dear. Ask any old 
captain or general in the *army. 'J'hey will tell thee 
that when a man goesi^to battle with songs and hurrahs, 
there’s sure to be something in store for the other side 
of his mouth ; but when he sets out witli a steady step, 
a thoughtful licad, and a beating heart, thinking of 
nothing but duty and death, he is like to eomc hack 
safe and sound, and w'ith flying-eolours. ’Tis like an 
old womb's proverb amongst tlic soldiers.* 

The eiening before his departure, Konrad, after a 
day’s hard work-in forwarding the preparations of his 
troop, seized an hour for liii^self, aiui walked with i 
Clemenza tlfrougli tlie ehnrmnigL suburb of Es.slingen, 
and the neighbourhood of the rojLil villa of MonApos. 
He made great efforts to lie gaw hut without much 
! success. Though it was delightfixl to find him cheer- 
folly disposed, it w’as not pleasing to detect that the 
apparent disposition w^ assumed at the cost of 
sincerity. And such assumptions seldom pass far 
betwixt people who know each other thoroughly ; so 
before l6ng, Konrad again gloomy and meditative, 
and there was in the tenderncf.s of his behaviour towards 
his intended bride an excess of deep feeling and lueJ^in- 
choly, that I argued the strength with which some 
ur^ppy foreboding had taken possession of hia miiid. 
AHength it broke forth in words, winch, alas! could 
not be mistaken for assumpli^m, either of gai(‘ty or grief. 

‘My dearest, I go to-morrow,’ said lie; ‘and some- 
thinj? tells me I shall see you no more until I am in 
the spirit. Will you think of mo then! Will you 
1 watch for me, should it*^bc permitted that I may 
appro the Unknown Land?’ 

‘Dear Konrad, I slinll tinnk of you ever and ever; 
and for those who pba/ss our t]iouglj:|s and atfections, 
are we not always oi^he watch ? But this sad humour 
docs noUbecome you : it is only some wandering fancy 
of the mind, and you must not entertain it with such 
serious homage. Wlicn has fortune failed niy Konrad ? 
and when has fortune failed the Emperorj^ in whose 
cause he is going to fight? will come back 

to me with new lioiioiirs and a lighter heart ! Drive 
away those sombje fancies,^! entreat,^ or I shall be 
unhappy all the time you are gone.’ 

‘ I have tric^ hard to do so these three days past, 
geliebte,’ said Konrad, taking her hand with a mourn- 
ful smile, * and you see witli what ^.i 1 success. I know 
onot why it is, but a foreboding, itrong ns a phyi^ical 
malady, has seized me ; and do wliat 1 will, I cnnnolf’ 
drive the thouglit from ray head, that I shal! never see 
our dear old Stuttgart or my darling Cl^mcnza agg.in. 
Will you pray for me when I am goni?’ 

‘Day and niftjit, dear Konrad.’ 

‘And if anything happen.<i, will you still rememberi 
me? And should it be permitted that I visit you 
from the grave, will you look at me and speak to me ? ’ 
Poor Clemcnza could hardly answer for the tears* 
that burst from her eyes ; but again she remon- 
strated against these unreasonable and gloomy fancies. 
Konrad, however, with strange pertTsItence, which still 
incrcfwed her grief^ and afljj^ht, declared that, he could 
not withstand the prescience of instinct, and repeated 
his request. Glemenza promised; and now both fell 
int6 the same train of thought and conversation. 
When they parted that night, their adieus were almost 
like those of lovers who were tom from each other 
for ever/ 


The next day, Captain Povelski and his troop, ! 
together with the flower of the ^urtemberg army, 
marched *from Stuttgart, amidst Me acclamations of 
the inliabitants, and a general demonstration of popu- j 
lar regard^. Wreaths and toweA were showered by | 
fair hands ffrom the windows, and the singlo flower 
that was throw' n by the ^rest^in Stuttgart was caught 
by Captain Povelski. 

After tl^" departure of the troops, the constant, 
passionate cravinf of the public was for news, news. 
Large crowds gathered around the stadthaus, the 
embassies, the news-offices, the barracks, from morn- 
ing till niglit. Zeittm^strac/er anCi Verkilndiffer "wero 
eagerly awaited, purcliasetC and read. *10 quick suc- 
cession, after the tidings that the Grand Army had 
crossed the Niemen — a mighty host of 35.3,000 infantry, 
G0,fl^ cavalry, w'ith 1200 pieces of artillery — came I 
those of the separation of the Russian Corps of Prince 
Bagration and Barclay de Tolly by the masterly 
geiienilship of Napol^n; the seizure of Wilna; the 
proclamation* of Polanfi as an independent nation; the 
retreat of tlie Ruisiaiis upon the Dwiua; their aban- 
donment of the imjK'rial head -quarters, and intrenched 
camp at Drissa ; tlie victory of Marshal Davoust over 
Prince Bagration at Mohilow ; the seizure of the 
great town of Smolensk; the victory of the French 
sit Poltosk ; till, on the 14th of September, Napoleon 
and his army entered Moscow. Then came tho 
astounding news of the burning of the city by tho - 
Russians ; and tow'ards the end of October and in J - 
November, the Ifcart-rendirig accounts of the disastrous 
and frightful retreat of the French from tho dominions 
of the c/ar. 

By none were the newspapers more eagerly scanned, 
and intelligence more anxiously sought, than by 
General von Streiben and liis daughter; the former 
by reason of unconquerable espiit di yuerre^ and the 
latter from the solicitude of one whose heart and its 
dear<*st hopes were suspended upon the issue of events. 

During tin* early wt'cks of the campaign, Konrad 
had written tl.riee, and in a tone of good cheer. Indeed, 
after each of tlic successive victories which marked the 
commencement of hostilities, ther general had been 
rendered triumphant and tiilarious, and the wistful 
CJlemeii/fa had been comforted, by receiving an account 
of it in Konrad’s own handwriting. 

But after the third letter, tliey heard from him no 
more; nor did they learn anything respecting him until 
the February of 1813, wlien a worn and ragged troop 
of men — the only remaining fragments of the fine little 
army wdiich started from Stuttgart in tho preceding 
sunyncr — straggled back again. ' By one of these it was 
stated, that Captain J’ovelski had been shot in the 
liead at Poltosk, and liad been taken to the hospital 
established ther^ ’’^thc Frcnnh ; that was before tho 
proceedings at Moscow', and before the fatal retreat ; 
therefore, argued tho soldier, if nothing had been heard 
of him siiK^c, seeing that six months had passed, it 
must he supposed that lie liad died. The general and 
Clemcnza, and all their friends, pursued their inquiries 
by every possible means; but only procured, without 
a single ray of (lope, unanimous confirmation of the 
soldier’s statement, that Povelski had been shot in the 
head during Llie engagement at Poltosk, and had been 
taken to the irench hospital, where he had undoubtedly 
died. 

Month after month passed away, until a whole year 
had elapsed since. Konrad’s departure. General von 
Streiberf-— knowing well what the hazards of a cam- 
paign were, and especially the perils of a war-liospital 
— had long since given up his much-beloved pupil and 
son-in-law for lost. Glemenza had also resigned her- 
self to that belief; and both wore mourning for the 
sake of the fine and dear young fellow. , 

One evening in June, a twelvemonth after that 
June in which she and Konrad had taken their last 
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eveninjir-walk, Clemenza was sitting in tlio window of out, and look round a little^fer to-morrow wq do not 
tli(3 salon, her ha^s occupied with a dainty morsel mean to go forth ?’ • I * 

of ncedlc'Work, an I her mind with m&nw tristfpi am tired, and would rmjbOr rest here, sir. It is 


of ncedlc'Work, an I her mind with man^s tristful am tired, and would rvljper rest here, sir. It is 

recollections. The M general sat in his easy-chair, pleasant to look out, while ail is so sweet and quiet.’ 
Miioking Ills great ^lver>niounted pipe, alternately * ify, it is so, my love. It is^the hour and the seeqp 

r1()/ing*and making strenuous attempts tf*read the to make dream over happy days. Many a time, 
XcituiKf^traijer, It was ^ the^liearts of both of them when far — not fi^ni home, for the camp was niy home 
that exactly a twelvemonth had passed since Konrad for more than thirQr years — but from my native 
went to tlie wars. « land, Und surrounded by the perils of a hard campaign, 

‘It IS the twenty-third of Juno to-Wioi^row^’ said the have I felt the sweetness of a summer night like this, 
general, by and by, looking round. * We will not go filling the mind with pleasant thoughts, and with 
out, my Clemenza, nor see company, ^darling.* happy memories of the past* 

‘ No,’ returned Clemenza.^ * The old general seemed binAelf in a meditative 


t, my Clemenza, nor see company, ^darling.* happy memories of the past* 

‘ No,’ returned Clemenza.^ * The old general seemed binAelf in a meditative 

‘Never, as l5ng as I live, shall I have tho h^’art to mood. He made no further allusion to walking out, 

1 1 .. 1 „rT i.A 1 i.f ..* 1 . . 


I he merry or pleased on the twenty- third of June. 
‘ Never,* echoed Clemenza. 


‘ Never ; unless it please God to restore our Konrad liimself for a reverie. 


hut returning to his great arm-chair, refilled bis 
pipe, and leaning comfortably back, seem^ to compose 


to us; and in that happy case, then ‘hould the twoiity- 
j third of June be the grand fete-day of the avIioIo year.’ 
‘All, yes, dear father ; a fete-day, indeed.’ “ 


‘And thou, my Clemenza, wiuldst the® dance am^ and romantic turn of mind.* 


This little conversation had deepened the relaxing 
influence of the beautilul summer night, %nd both 
father and daughter were disposed to an in^ginative 


, be gay.’ 

I * Ah, do not speak of it ; for have not tlie dispensa- 
I tions of Heaven prevented such liappiiiesb ?’ 

I ‘ Who knows, my child ?’ 

I ‘But, father, have not you yourself entertained the 
assurance tlrat our Konrad is lost to us ?’ 


‘And Ivonrfv^l bade tlwe adieu, as if he were never to 
sc*e thee more ?’ askecj^ie general after a 4ong silence. 

‘Yes: hf' had sadyA'orebodings,’ returned ?)leniciiza 
with a ilcep sigh. 

‘Ah ! more ’s the j ity. If things are to come to the 
woist, who is to helfy^t? In my time, it w'as not the 


‘I have, alasl been of that belief, Cleinenzlieb ; but fashion to be downeasT beforel^and.* 
still my fancy at times grows hopeful, and looks h;ick ‘But Konrad was like none other, and we cannot 
Upon the many marvellous chances witnessed in the help our natures,’ said Clemenza, a littlo vexed, 
j old warb.’ ^ ‘ And he ^aid, then, lie had ilb hope of seeing thee 

‘Have you, then, known a case iu wdiicli an officer again?’ • 


wounded— lost— and reported dead by all liib owui troop ‘die said — poor, dear Konrad 1 — that if aught 
— has, after long Lapse of time, returned V’ happened, he would visit me in the spirit I’ 

‘Even such. There was Colonel Swienherg, who ‘Ah! that w as not w’ell. You must not dwell uj^n 
was never seen or heard of for seven y(ars, and w'as such a promise as tliat, darling. It wifs not well rot 
believed to be dead all that tune ; and alter the family {hy peace that he should .^eak of such a thing. Never 
had solemnised some score of mas^'es for the repose of think of it, T entreat you, child.’ 
his soul, he walked into tho midst of them one evening, C’lenien/a was silent. , 

I strong and hearty!’ • Evening find pr ssed aw^ay, and it was night. ( 


C’lenien/a was silent. 

Evening find pr ssed aw^ay, and it was night. 


‘And what had happened to him, and wdiorc had he houses and nves, the beautifCil light of the warm summer 
been all that while ?’ * moon threw a bilvery sheen. And in 

‘Ah! it *8 a long«tory, gelichtc. He had been made the streets of Stuttgart. Tlie patrol had gone its 
' prisoner hy the Turks, w'fJi w hotn we were at war iu round, and the pj'oplc wi re within doors. ‘It is like 
those days; liad been wounded; had heeib jmt in a dream of aiiotlicr world,’ murnifejired Clemenza. All 
hospital; had recovered; had been put in piison; had was so divuiiclyjair, tho light so soft and teqdcr, the 
escaped ; had been captured ; had escapfd ag.iiii ; been f»>rms and c-oJj>urs of objects so harmonised and mol- 
recaptured again; and this over and over. They lowed by the thin mist. ‘Would that my Konrad 
didn’t shoot him, however; and he in.inagcd to get off were here! — safe and w'ell, and at homo again !* 
at last, and after many a strange adventuic got home The wisTi hao* ha?f^ been murmured, when a dull 
again.’ heav^y sound of footsteps broke upon lier ear. In tho 

‘Ah!’ sighed Clemenza, ‘it ivS wrong of us to^cite daytime, a noise so slight and muffled would barely 
such a hopeful precedent. Such a case is one of ten have been noticcfl or hearo ; but novv, amid the silence, 
thousand.’ it monopolised the attention. Clemenz^ leaned a little 

‘True, my girl.’ h**'' ^ out to see who was coming; it was a soldier on horsc- 

*And Kourad, perhapsj was not of such sanguine b.ick, advam ing at a measured and sohuin pace, 
and indomitable nature as Colonel Swienberg. Konrad There v^as somethiri: strangely sj)octnl in the apjicar-^ 


was of a meditative and spocriating turn.’ 

‘ But a good soldier, all the wdiile.’ 

‘ Yes ; and brave and generous, dear felljow.’ 


•aiice of tlie iwght- wanderers. I'lie horse was gaunt^ 
bony, and lame, and schemed, from the muffled sound of 
its«toot''tcps,/o have lost tiie shoes off its hoofs. The 


Grieve not, my dauglitcr ; we are all in the hands horseman appeai^il to be in as bad %ase as his steed: 


i of Brovidence, wdiich giveth and taketh away.’ 

I ‘ The Heav€‘nly Father have mercy on our w cakness ! ’ 
|i ‘Amen, Ciemenzlieb ! — How fair the tj^ening settjes 
I down’— the general had w'alked to the window — ‘and 


Ills uniloriii was soiled and tattered, ^d huqg in tad 
idisordcr upon his shrunken frame, as if it had <mce 
belonged to a stouter man. llis helmet was slouched 
low down over his fore head, so as to conceal his face 


how sweetly the summer mist hangs round the trees? from any one looking down upon him; and tho plume 


and round the roof of Monrepos.’ 


w'as diniinishcd to a single feather, which drooped 


‘ Ah ! ’ sighed Clemenza, ‘it was just such an evening forlornly tow ards tho earth. With halting, yet measured 


twelve months ago.’ and steady progrihis, the 

‘ Hark ! it is already nine.’ Clemenza softly called to 

I * llow murmuring and dreamy sound the old chimes.’ the unwonted sight; but 


and steady proJUJrfcs, the strange apparition enmc on. 
Clemenza softly called to her fathfer to come and see 
the unwonted sight; but die general had dozed into 


‘And tliere, look you, over yonder tree, rises the slumber, and did not hear. As the horse and rider 


moon, clear and bright.* 

‘Yes; how serene and refulgent.* 


gained the front of the general’s house, they stopped in 
the middle of the street. Then, for the first time, the 


1 ‘TJicre will be no darkness to-night; the luniinaries horseman looked up; and, in spite of ghastly emada- 
, shine over us in such quick succession. Shall we walk tion, hollow cheeks, and wildly shining eyes, Clemenza 
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recognised her Konrad ! ^ seemed as if iio had expected 
to see her therd. He lotked directly up to tiie very 
window at which she stood, and, with a gesture of 
infinite grief and despair, solemnly saluted, and ^hen 
passed on and away through the silent streets. 

* Why, what is the matter, child?’ pried ihe genial, 
starting from his nap. ‘ What e«^uld ail you, that you 
screamed out like that? Are you ill, darling? ^hat 
is it ? * 

‘It is Konrad !’ 

‘ You have been dreaming. Put off that scared look, 
I entreat, and eompose yourself.’ 

* Let me go ; he cannot be yet far off'.’ 

‘ I’hcrc — let me put more water on your forehead ; 
you arc not recovered ; you have been dreaming, anti 
have lost your senses. Smell lliis bottle drink this 
brandy.’ 

‘ It is ^ dream. Konrad, wasted to a skeleton, has 
just pas^ down the street.’ 

‘ My jwor ehild is delirious.’ 

‘ Oh, let us hlistcn out and overtake him.’ 

‘You have been brooding ovi^: the unl*oly adieus.’ 

‘I have lAjitlier slept nor drea\i,ied. It is plain jLrulh 
that he has just gone by ; and' f }ou will come with 
me down the street, you will stle him, and then be 
satistied that it is no dream no ( idirium.’ 

So assured, so piteously bcbccf .ling was she, and, in 
spite of her agitation, so flclf- possessed, that the general 
gave up the contest, and with a bafllcd, incredulous air 
put on his lia't and “took up his pipe again. Clemenza 
threw a shawl over iier head aiul shoulders, and led 
him out in a groat hurry The}" then \Nont down 
the street, and some distance along the l^sliitgen 
road, and scrutinized wistfully all the adjacent roads, 
ai^ streets; but the w"orii out horse-soldier was 
nbwhere to bo seen. In deference to Clemcnza’s great 
anxiety, they roamed hithercuud thitlicr for more than 
an hour ; but nothing eanie of it. At last they returned 
hoTdo, the general imieli strengthened in his argument, 
insisting upon it that Clernen/a had iallon asleep by 
the window while full of thouglit about Konrad, and 

Poor Cyemenza was half demented, and hardly kivnv 
what to think, even her own ace lal experience — 
whether it w'ns indec^i a dream, or some terrible reality 
to which a clue was only to be found in the parting 
words and behests of Konrad. Howe’i'^r, thus the 
matter rested for the present. The general was too 
well satisfied with his own hypiithcsis to ^nake any 
inquiries ns to w"helher other pfoplc fiad seen the lost 
one ; and Clemenza, from a vexing sense of uncertainty, 
and from a fear qf ridicule, ^w as also silent upon the 
subject. 

The next dey, the 23d of June, so memorable to 
theso tw'o, and to many another w'arm heart in Stutt- 
gart, they* spent in seclusion, ncitlier going forth nor 
receiving company. The eveniiig* w'as a fine one, like 
the preceding, and again Clemenza sat at t^ie wdndow,* 
vaguely w-ondering whether the vision of last night 
would be repeated,. Determined to suffor no dehisaon 
ofthe senses— determined that if anyWiing happened it 
should not be s^id that slic slept or dreamed — she kept 
a glass of water and her vinaigrette by her side, and at' 
intervals sipped and smelt, sipped and smelt, in order 
to assure herself that she was certainly wide awake. 
But these precautions were taken in vain, for nothing 
whatever occurred. The summer night passed aw'ay 
Without dream or apparition. , 

A month went by in the usual ??eryday style ; no 
solution was afforded to tlj|j, mystery. The general had 
forgotten it by this time, and Clemenza had almost 
iMmn to believe in the truth of the suppositions he 
wnia uttered whilst restoring her from her fainting-fit. 
Nevertheless, she did not fail to keep vigil — to ‘mount 
guard/ as the general said — at the window every 
evening. After this month had elapsed, Clemenza w as 


again excited by seeing a semblance of Konrad in 
the cathedral one Sunday morning In the middle of 
the masrf; when all eyes were enjfegcd by the priest, 
and all ears by the music of the jffioir, a haggard spec- 
tral figure rose up by the ride n k pillar, and looked 
fixedly at Clemenza, with a moat heart-touching 
expression of anguisli, despair, and resignation. Again, 
in spite of hollow cheeks and wildly shining eyes, 
Konrad was recognised, and Clemenza, with a stiffed 
shriek, fel] frommer scat, to the great astonishment 
and affright of the general, who liad not perceived the 
causj of agitation, ^nd who now, assisted by a sacristan, 
bore his daughter out of tltf building, amidst the won- 
dering congregation. All sorts of inquiries were mtulc, 
with a view to discovering who the seeming Konrad 
could be, or where he was ; but still without effect. 

A week or two after, a precisely similar occurrence 
took place at the opera, whither the general had taken 
his daughter for tlic sake of amusement and exhilara- 
tion of mind. The saye weird-face rose up before the 
ffcart-sorc yAing lj.dy ; the sadly impassioned gaze was 
fixed upon her; and then the figure disappeared amidst 
the company. This time she did not faint, but hur- 
riedly eonirminicatcd to her father the cause of her 
agitation. The gimcral, in spite of miieli inconvenience, 
w'cnt instantly to the part she indicated, and oxamincil 
every one in the hge. I^nfortunately, the nature of 
the occasion prevented liim from asking any very 
searehing questions ; but he saw there was no Konrad, 
or semblance of Konrad, within view, for he could 
recognise every ^person as an inhabitant of Stuttgart ' 
or its vicinity. 

Then (Jcneral von Streiben, greatly afflicted, began 
to lliink that his daughter’s mind w\'is affected; that 
continual brooding upon her bereavement had preyed 
upon her intellect and disordered it. In this belief, he 
consulted a physician, and the physician advised change 
of air and hccme. Upon this advice the general instantly 
acted, procured passports, and removed himself and 
household to ♦Vienna. Clemenza Avas greatly adverse 
to the removal ; but the general, set upon effecting her 
recovery, w’buld lie.ir of no opposition, and when his 
mind was made up, upon anything whatever, the old 
soldh'r was as firm ns a roctf. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

LATC INVENTIONS ANO mOJKCTS. 

Favoukli) by a wide field of enterprise, an«l with inven- 
tive faculties sharpened by education and surrounding 
eircdtustanccp, the Americans— more particularly the 
New Englanders — display the most extraordinary 
boldness and ingW,;ity in their mechanical and other 
improvements. Speaking on this subject to a gentleman 
connected wdth a faihvay undertaking in ouo of the 
northern states, he declared that discontent was one 
of the noblest of all principles. ‘No man,* said he, 
‘ sho lid rest satisfied till he has surpassed everybody 
he know's. Whatever any one docs, another should 
^try to do it better, giving himself no rest till he has 
done so ; andj^ie can do so, too, if he likes. If a shoe- 
maker makes first-rate shoes, it is the duty of other 
shoemakers to make them double first-rate. The 
truth is, all things in this world can be made vastly 
better than they ^re at present. It is only your stupid, 
slow Jtoople who think vre have reached perfection.’ 
And so on ho went, expatiating on the beauty of 
everlasting restlessness. This person \ras mayor of 
a city, and in his own conduct as a public man 
exemplified the mental energy and resources of the 
true American, with scarcely any other object in view' 
but to ‘ go-ahead.’ 


A few recent instances of improvoments in tlie arts 
in America may acceptable. Method^ of insuring 
greater safety as 7ell ns speed on railways, have 
received the attontim of inventors. We see it men-* 
tioned in a late newsf^per^that D; C. Orinngl, of New 
York, has suggested a means by which tralins may be 
prevented from goihg oiP the« track, and at the same 
timo>be run at a very high speed. His plan is, to give 
the triick four rails, preserving the ordianry gauge. 
Tor each rail there is a wheel, so ^lat thp carriages 
arc supported by four wheels in the breadth instead of 
two. This arrangement is to insure greater steadiness 
in running, an^ to render speed of a luindrcd miles 
an jiour practicable and safe. As rails of lesser eight 
than usual may he employed, the additional expense of 
fitting up a railway on this plan is not expected to be 
great. The scheme is worth considering. 

Improvements in fireanns havt latterly received 
much attention. What an immense stride in advance, 
for example, from* the old doi^blc-barrelled pistol to 
the Colt’s revolver! It has neeii^aid that the latl 
successes pf the American army V'ere due niainlj' 
to the revolver. The British government, slow to 
adopt improvements in military matters, liave intro- 
duced, only after urgent pressure from Mdthout, the 
use of the revolver from America, and the Minic rifle 
from France. We may soon be called on to record an 
important imiiro^emcnt on the Minic. Tlie Americans 
have for some time been considering how this instru- 
ment may be superseded by a new engine of d(*struction, 
as far in advance as was the revolver^on the common 
pistol. According to recent intelligence, Mr Howe, 
of Milwaukie, in the state of Wisconsin, has invented 
a new kind of rifle, which, with the leading features of 
the Minio, possesses not only great power, but a means 
of rapid charging and firing. A correspondent of a 
Chicago newspaper thus speaks of this new rifle : ‘ It is 
not yet perfected in the corking and capping arrange- 
' merits, which will form part of a single movement — 
raising the lower end of the barrel t« receive the 
cartridge. As it is, however, Howe’s rifle, at forty 
yards’ distance, drove a ball into a piece of solid pine 
thirteen inclie^i. WHen the arr.angcmcnt for capping is 
added, it can be loaded anePfired at least twelve times in 
a minute, without any danger from expansioiv by heat, 
or of getting out of order by complicated machinery in 
the stock. It is loaded at the breech hy raising from 
the stock the lower end ot the barrel, with an arrange- 
ment consisting of four pieces, not complicated, and 
such that a soldier could take it all apart to clean, and 
put in order again, without any trouble. The great 
advantage of this gun is, that Avliile it prevents di^iger 
from heat in rapid firing, or an escape of gas through 
crevices, it furthermore admits of |he barrel being 
bored narrower at the top thar.t'Vit^ the bottom, and 
so may contain a ball larger than the aperture at 
the end, which being forced through, gives the same 
resistance as the Minic bullct.s, expanded by the iron ' 
wedge, which will carry as far and as true. It is 
proved by experiments, that this rifle will carry a 
mile and a half with a tfue aim!' The invention of 
guns of a similar construction to that mentioned, has 
lately been under discussion in England; and the^f 
present jotting may, accordingly, bo wij-thy of notice 
among parties interested in the subject. ^ 

Ice, as is well known, has latterly become a consider- ^ ^ 
able article of export from the northern states, where 
it is procured from lakes in winter, not a little ingenuity 
beiflg employed in cutting it in masses and string it 
for commercial purposes. This northern monopoly in 
the ice trade would seem to have suggested a scheme 
for manufacturing ice in the warmer regions of the 
south. If we are to credit the published statement on 
the subject, the plan has been perfectly successful ; and 
now ice may be made, in any quantity, cheaper than it 
can be imported from New England. The ice>making 



machine is the invention John Gorric, M.D., of 
Florida, for whom it was coiltructed by Boeder at the 
Chelsea Ironworks, New Yona The apparatus is, in 
realty, a kind of steatn-engine, with some peculiarities 
in its structure and additional arrangements. Tl>e 
follbwinf^i% the ^account of the machine in the New 
York Tribune for 20tlj October : — 

-ly invention consists principally in the addition of 
an air-ongine, so to speak, in which tlie compressed 
air may be worked ofl^, instead of allowing it to escape 
idly into the atmo<<p}ierc, and in the cmplovment of 
a suitable liquiil to “absorb the cold,” and convey 
it to the freezing water. Dr^Gorrio employs two 
cylinders of nearly equal size, eacli with a solid 
piston, and both connected to the same shaft. One 
of these serves as a forcing-pump for compressing 
the air, a jet of water being injected to cool down 
the rising temperature. By injecting a sufficient 
quantity of water, it is found practicable ^solutely 
to prevent the air from becoming heated iJbre than 
a very few degrees, the heat of cofhpression being 
all absorbed by the vyter, which is allowed to flow 
away slightly heatet^ Tlie air thus cdhipressed iS 
next admitted intoy the second cylinder, by means 
analogous to the vps of a steam-engine, where it 
expands itself to iid| rly its original volume. In this 
second cylinder, or ^ir-engine, the cold is developed 
in a degree which would bc^ extreme, and seriously 
prevent the expansion of the air, but for tbe injec- 
tion of a fluid which must be nearly uncongcalable, 
to absorb die cold. • The liquid employed* by Dr 
Cxorrie, as the most coitvenient and economical, is 
saU water, or brine, the cylinder, piston, &c., being all 
of brass, to prevent corrosion. The brine being thus 
intimately mixed with the expanding air, attain^ a 
sufficiently low temperature, and is alloVed to esci^ 
from the cylinder into a^freezing tank, in which are 
partly inumrsed flaring copper vessels containing the 
fresh w'atcr^to he frozen. The brine being, by tluAid 
of a small piitn'i;. continually withdrawn from this 
tank, anti passed through Iho expanding cylinder, is 
kept sullicicntly cold to rapidly cpfl|rJ(rilLe«bt)tjidMrittr in 
the thin copper vessels, which arc alternately emptied 
of ice and rcfill^l wdth pure w-ater, w'hile tlie power 
obtained Iroiii this expanding eflgine so^pcarly equals 
that consumed in the compressing cylindei, that a 
steam-enginc^f very moderate pow'cr suffices to keep 
the whole appar.itus in motion, and manufacture ice in 
quantities^ sufficient to supply a city in the hottest 
climates, and iif loca'.Vties the furthest removed from 
navigable waters, or other convenient means of access, 
to the ice of oi|r northern j^treams. ^Such is the theory 
of Dr (iorrie’s ice-machine, and such, so far as yet ^ 
experimented, have been the results in«practicc. The 
machine has produced ice at the rate of about two tons 
in twenty-four hours, although a fatal eifor iu the 
construetjon— tliat >of providing no escape for the» 
^water fiom tlie upper end of the cylinder — renders 
it practicsrily equal only to a single-acting macliine, 
beside endangering the destruction of the machine by 
the concussion. ^At the rate of ei^lit tons of ice fer 
day, worth some forty or fifty doliaj^s per ton, and 
making every reasonable ullowanoe for losses, there 
can be little reason to doubt that the production of 
ice inecli.iiiically may be made the meana not only 
of chcapeiimg and diffusing this luxury in the central 
cities and towns of our southern states and of the 
tropics, but al^i of opening an extremely lucrative 
branch of indii^i'y to the enterprising mechanics and 
capitalists wdio may engage^n it.* 

Machines for planing, sawing, and otherwise pre- 
paring timber, arc now so numerous and so ingenious 
in their application in America, that it is somewhat 
surprising no English tradesmen import them for 
use. Among the latest inventions of this kind, are a 
maeWne for majeing mortise joints, and one for cutting 
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barrel staves, not only IrUh the proper bevel in the 
sides, but with *the required bend ; so that barrels of 
all sizes may now be iiMde with a rapidity which sets 
hand-labour at deflanpe. But there is a still grander 
invention. It consists'^ in tlie discovery of a method 
for bending trees of any thickness in(/) shflqjcSi ada|($ted 
for ship-building, and other purposes in whicli crooked 
timber is required. The prot'css is commenced by 
planing off the bark, after which the log is placed 
in a great oven, and llioroughly steamed or softened. 
Next, removed to a niacliiiie, it is pressed endwisp into 
the required sliape;^ and such is tlie power of the 
apparatus, that in the short spaee of five minutes the 
strongest oak will be bent into the segment of a circle. 
The American newspapers speak of this ns a ‘ splendid 
invention,’ more particularly as crooked ship-timber is 
getting scarce in the States. At New York, a joint- 
stock company is formed to carry on the business 
of timb^bending. Tlie extensive buildings of the 
concern Ihc said to * consist of a foundry, where will be 
manufactured alt the castings and machinery for bending 
machines ; a mill-house for ^our jnatliines of the 
largest class* capable of heinlingYlnp-timberof alh«izeM 
and curves, for >e8scl8 and ingles from the smallest 
class up to the heaviest 120 gun-afiip ; and a workshop, 
where will he employed several pending-machines for 
furniture and carpenter w’ork. (On the first floor, the 
huge circular-saw, witli ils appliances, is erected. This 
saw will cut a tree of 24 inches diameter, and run 
through a space of SO^fect in 45 seconds. The steam- 
boxes for steaming 98 pieces^ of timber, IG feet long by 
12 and 14 inches square, will also bo erected on the 
first. floor. The arrangement is such that the tre^ or 
log is taken in at one door, carried by machinery to 
tlfPB saw-carriqge, and when cut into the required sizes, 
is conveyed to the stcam-hox, thence to the bending- 
machine, w'herc it is bent tte the sliip-huilder’s mould, 
and delivered ready to be put in its place without 
further manipulation.’ Tlie force pm ployed in 
these processes appears fo bo a sixty liorsc-power 
steam-engine. 

Tlte-gnrwfng scarcity of rags for paper-making has 
latterly pressed on the American as well as the English 
publishing world ; an^l in tlic States, tas licre, a variety 
of articles has been suggested to supply the deficiency. 
The nioftt successful of these seems to have been the 
pulp made from shavings of the bass-w^oad. The bass 
is a comparatively valueless wood, having hitherto only 
furnished the thin strips of ha^i^ wjiich the common 
kind of mats arc formed. Tli^iseovcrcr is Mr G. W. 
Beardslee, of Albany, state of New York, where a 
number of a newspaper, acca’ding to lafe accounts, was 
printed on paper made entirely from bass-wood. The 
pulp is said t(#be manufactured cheaply— a matter of 
the first importance, for the real difficulty in the way 
of such discoveries is the cost of preparation. The 
‘'Albany Evening Journal^ the newspaper employing 
bass-wood paper, speaks approvingly of Mr, Beard slee’s 
discovery, and appears to think that the question of a 
substitute for rage is at length pracjticidly set at i^est. 
We venture to suggest that the aaaptability of the 
hop-plant for puper-making, as formerly hinted in these 
pages, is still undetermined. Experiments, however,* 
are now making on this material, and we liope soon to 
be able to shew that pulp made from the deenye^ 
Stems of the hop-plant, now thrown aside as valueless, 
will answer the important purpose. 

Although greatly behind in agriqnVural operations, 
the Atperioans havis invented some useful and ingenious 
lUAcliim to be employed m rural labour. Their clever 
Adapt^iiDn of the rcaping-macliine is worthy of all 
prdw; and it may be said, that in some kinds of 
griming maciiinery they are considerably in advance. 

kind of wind-mill for farmers is spoken qf, w'e 
80^,' R8 exceedingly meritorious. Another late invention 
is^ that of an apparatus called Pratt’s Patent Ditch- 

% 

digger. ‘By its aid, one man and two horses have 
frequently dig 150 rods of ditch, ^ feet deep, in one 
day; anU from 60 to 160, adc^lding to the nature 
of the soil, is considered a fajf day’s work. The 
machine , consists substaMially/ of a scoop and a 
revolving-i heel, the scoop scraping, and the wheel 
carrying up the earth, imtil atia sufficient height it is 1 
tumbled out upon the sides at a little distance from 
the ditch.* Several repetitions of the operation are 
required before tne ditch is sunk to a sufficient depth.* 
This machine, which we need not further allude to, 
might possibly of use in draining operations in 

England. The attention sof flgncultiu*al societies is 
drawn to the subject. Tlip inventor is Mr R. C. Pgitt, 
Canandaigua, state of New York, who, we doubt not, 
will furnish all needful particulars. 

I suppose it is pretty generally known, that a fire- 
engine wrought by steam power has for some time 
been iq operation in Cinoiiiiiati. It is observed from 
American newspapers- that engines of this kind are 
how mnnufafctured in Cincinnati for other cities. One 
l.itely oidercd for Boston is spoken of as having made 
a creditable display at Baltimore. It is drawn by four 
horses ; steam can be raised in ten minutes, and it 
throw's several copious streams of water, with great 
force, through the connecting-hose. The heiglit to 
w'hicli a stream can be thrown, is said to be about 
ninety-five feet. When once set to work, the engine 
goes on uninterruptedly in propelling water on the fire 
— a great advantage over the ordinary class of engines, 
w’hich depend oti the manual labour and good-will of 
the hy-stindiTs. The maker of the machine is Miles 
Greenwood, of Cincinnati. Would such an apparatus 
not he vaUiublc in London, and other large cities in 
Great Britain ? 

Electric-telegraphing, as formerly mentioned, has 
been carried to great pericetion in the United States — 
a circumstance, perhaps, attributable in some degree 
to the imperfect system of letter and new'8pitpf*r post- 
age. An elfctrie-telegraph, of one kind or other, is 
now established hetw'een all the large cities east of the 
Mississippi; and at present a project for carrying this 
means of communion tion ^across *1116 great western 
deserts to California, is under public consideration. A 
still gralidcr scheme, how'ovor, is on foot: it is that of 
forming an electric-telegraph to go round the world. 
The projector^ is Mr T. P. Shaffner, editor of tho 
Amei iain Telegraphic who has already made 

some arrangements with European governments on 
the subject. Mr Shaffner does not propose to take 
hib telegraph across the Atlantic direct, the breadth of 
ocean offeiing serious practical difficulties to a plan 
of that .kind. He designs to carry his line northw’ards 
on the American continent as far as Labrador* and 
thence across tltH-Vea to Greenland, a distance of 
500 miles. From Greenland, the line is taken to 
Iceland ; and thence it proceeds by the Faroe Islands 
to Bergen, in Norway. ‘ After landing in Norway,’ 
says the New York Evening Post^ ‘it is intended to 
run the line to Christiania, the capital of Norway, 
and from thence branches to Copenhagen and Stock- 
holm. The Danish government has bound itself to 
furnish proper connections with the governments on 
the contineii” and Great Britain. Consequently, it will 
not be necessary to run a cable from the Faroe Isles 
to the Shetlands, Orkneys, and to North Scotland. 
Treaties witli the emperor of Russia contemplate the 
extension of the line from Stockholm, in Sweden, to St 
Petersburg, across or along the coast of Finland. By 
the construction of tliis section, America will be able 
to transmit intelligence direct lo Russia, and thus 
establish most intimate relations between the subjects 
of the czar and the citizens of the United States. 
Leaving St Petersburg, Mr Shaffner proposes to run 
his line to Moscow, or connect at the latter place with 
the imperial lines fdroady in operation ; from thence to 
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Kazan, across the Ural Mountains, into Asia, passing out,’ or *hang outs/ at the pear. Lots Qf vine; lots 
throui^h Orusk, %livan, Kausk, Oudinsk ti> Irkoutsk, ^of game; loti of cigars. Mot all the fifth forui, nor 


near Lake Baikal. This is near the greal tia-country half of It, but the set t?#which I befongea, gave 
' in Ctime8e.T«tary,*frora whence the Kueeian tea ie entertainments We had not mucli pobkat- 

I brought overland wagons. The trade in this tea, ^ ^ t , t in . u..* J 

which is said to be the besi in the world, iiVery large, L.l to LIO at a time, perhaps ; but ] 

I and the telegraph, it iiw suppled, will tend to increase every bot^y • ticl^d us in moderation. My guardian 
I it materially. From Irkoutsk it is intended to run never spoke to me About money-matters until I went 
I the line to the Sea of Ochotsk. eitlngr north to to college. I thought my fortune might probably be 
I Yokoutsk, or south with the AmouPriver; and thence less than that of my companions. Perhaps I never 
1 along the coast of the Sea Ochotsk to tainsk, and thought about it at all. My schpol-bill wgs always 
across the gulf to Cape Uikoloka, ^Kamtschntka ; and over L.200 per .‘iniiuni, brides my tick. Weston was 
thence along the AlcutiaMMes to Ahaska Peninsula boys. The ribmber of these on the 

or. Cooke’s Inlet, in North America. From tb . point, . nf tha 


the line will be run along the Pacific coast to Oregon, 
and south to San Francisco, California. Tliis lange 


foundation is about one-eighth of the present school. < 
These boys are certainly looked down upon by the I 


is entirely soutli ot the latitude of St Petersburg, other class. They are called by a contemptuous 
and, in fact, the line can be cained around by the appellation. Both classes, as a general rule, are 
Behring Straits, and be south of the Arctic Circle, geiitleiiicii’s sons. My guardian wanted zm to be OfU 
From San Francisco, Mr Shalfiier proposeef to run the foundation; I refused for the befor^entlonod 
the line along the best route *10 the Salt Lake, a»d reason. It is customary to ioin school before 


thence to the western houndary t)f Missouri, where 
it will intersect the existing section of tiie California 
line, laid by him a few years ago. Joining the great 
lines in Ameri<‘n, the earth will be girdled with one 


reason. It is customary to join school before 
becoming a ffown-bt^ The change in my time WM 
ver/ great ; there w/fe more hardships 1>f every kind, 
and worse treutn^St. I should certainly not have 


continuous and unbroken flame of electric light. The ^ ’,)elonged to, if I had changed. I 

consummation of this great enterprise will be prodiic- stayed at Weston six years. I left it in the sixth 

tive of consequences whicli the human imagination form, and a tolerabre scholar. 1 did not know French 
strives in vain to reiilise. It will eiublo us to or German. 1 knew no mathematics. My school 
communicate daily with every civih&ed nation on the educational life could not have cost me less than 


face of the globe, and many not s'*» civilised ; for lus 
soon as possible alter the completion of the mam 
trunk, branch-lines will be exlendcd lo Japan, Pekm, 


L.150(). • • I 

One of my guardiaiA died when I left Weston. 


kruiiK, uraiiCM-iinua wm ue eAiciimu lu .ifiuttn, i eikiii, . » 

Nankin, Canton, and other cit.c. of Cliina.’ It miglit ' “'>'>'>* t''® management of my 

have been added, tliat tlie clnef dimoulty m tlie way property tlien. I was afterwards told I had L.8000 
of this gigantic undertaking, will be tlie raising of at my ow'ii disposal, after all expanses had l|een 
funds to carry it into execution. TIow tins is to be deducted. 1 was persuaded to go to the university ; I 
done in the present fiuaucial state of aflairs, is not did not want niiicli pefsuasion ; my opinion now is, 


mentioned. 


that I could not w'cll have done worse. If 
intended If) taki> holy orders, it would havo been all 
right. In the same position, again. I would have got 


‘BY T II F C O U K T.’ what interest I could for my I^\flQ9jijjanilobtaiiied 

BEFuiii: THE (OMwfssioNEu OF rDUCiVTioN iiiAi IS lo Bi.* soiiic siiiall appointment through one of ifip^lflfftiential 


In-o/rcnf decline lo state my parentage. ^ kn,w nollung of business makers wh*t- 

^ , . 1 *, T 1 I , T • . (ver; I was eighteen yeurt. of ago when 1 went to 

My father and motlier botli died vliilc I was quite a (;.„„br,dse as a I’ensioner; tlio majority of Cambndse 
cliild. Tliore were two guardi-ms ajipomted by uiy ,„e„ I’eiisioners. Nobleincn and Kellow-Ammonew 
fatlier’s will ; one of tliem is still .dive. I liavo no jurin tlio fiilt grade, I’ensioncrs tlie second, and Sizars 
friends to call such — yes, I had at one time, certainly ; the third. There is little difference between them as 
the real ones mostly I flung from me — the others, when far as ITirth foes? . ^Tlie Sizars are, perhaps, better 
the time came, flung me from them, I was sent to the horn, as a general rule, than the Fellow-commoners— 
public school of Weston. 1 aas not a raiding W ; if ‘|>e are usually ihe sons of poor clergymen, 

I had been, I should have learned nothing that could 


obtained without some scholarship ; they are worth' 


help me now. My belief is, tliaf.y .’cnowledge of Latin l. 50 a year, I ihink-perbaps ritore. Sizars were 

verse would not assist me in my present profession, soinowliut looked down nponj I sliould say the autho- 
If I had been pretty clever, assiduous, and lucky, I ntios encouraged fit : the Sizars dined aftfer the rest 
might have got a scholarslilp at Weston, which wouU? Iiad done, tfnd they had steel forks instead of silver 
have kept me at the university — that is to say, it I ones:' I have heard their treatment in that, and other 
had been ‘on the foundation’ there. I w'as not on the r^‘spccts, cidled ‘gratuitous insults by very many; I 
foundation. A scholarship leads to a fellowship, almost ‘ll I 


certainly. I do not know how many get thus provided 


Mosf of my companions belonged to the^ first of 
these classes; I could not get out df the WeSton set; 


' . , . .a tnese classes; x ci/um uub uub w wic vrcaiivn aen, 

for for life at.Weslon. At a guess, perhaps one m sif. j ,,,j unsuccessfully. I read very hard when 

If I had been diligent without this i|;ood-fortuMe, I j first went up to Cambridge; I paid L.7 a term 
might still have earned my bread as an usher in m each to classical and mathematical ‘coaches;* they 
private school. I think I get more by my present had nothing to do with the tutors of my college, i 
occupation than I should have done in that case. I There are three terms in the year. I paid twenty 
am a billiard-marker. (Sensation.) Wliil? 1 was at Kumeas for ftuding with a coach one long vacation; 

Weston, even in the lower forms, I had a name for ‘J T •!>?“» “ 

giving breakfast parties; not to the nieest boys, the *outli of Irance. Mon t remember the wuth 
^ ® - J 11 T 11 ^ *i 1 J of I ranee being very inexpensive : it was exceedingly 

pcriiaps, but to the, swells. I hk^ tlio young lords j„„y ^t college cost, upon the average, O 

and rich people; but did not toady them, so far as I or L.IO a term. I did not like my remaining guardian, 
remember: it was not necessary, nor was I inclined to and his home was not pleasant to me. He seldom 
<io BO. In the fifth form wo gave frequent ‘ hangs asked mo there, and I went still more rarely. X had 
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to keep myself, of court?, all the year round. We of our intimacy ; perhaps it was more companionship 
are resident at the univcisity about lialf the year ; it* than intima^% but it was very closo^mpanionshlp. I 
makes aU the difference if you have a home to go do not think I deserve my fate: .JT was a very great 
to or not ; it cost me the first year about Jj. 340^ I fool. I am now only three-and-|wenty. I took an 
don’t think it could *have been done much under, ordinary degree at the university. I read six weeks 
There were a good many men at Can^rj/dge pre- for it pretty hard ; I read, because I heard to be a B.A. 
cisely in my situation: some of thefn are better off might help me to sometjiing,.! consider now that the 
than I am now, some of them Vorse. One, to my value of my B. A.-ship was L.4200 minus. I cannot 
certain knowloilgc, sweeps a crossing. A man thift has tell what A^re the ‘subjects ’ for ray degree : one never 
a homo to go to, living prudently, need not spend more can after ‘ cram.^ I do not know so much as wlien 
than L.150 a year at college as a Pensioner. I never I left Wclton. I never learnt anywhere any useful 
kpew one who spent so litt\e, but I believe it possible, knowledge of any Jtind whatever. I qualified myself 
Ido not believe the rntn wl)o write letters to the Tin.es at the university for my present post, that is true. I 
upon this subject; yes, I should think they were very used to play pool there cij^it hours a day. ‘Red on 


like ‘ Black Swans.* 

Prom my change of life, the second year I knew 


w'hite, yellow *8 your player,’ never tired me aa "an 
amateur ; but I get very weary of it now. Sometimes 


most sets of men. 1 w ent in for a scholarship, and did an old acquaintance stares at me as he comes into the 


not succeed ; my non-success partly i^reventcd my pool-room, and says it’s a wonderful likeness, or asks 
going on fading, and there w'cre a thousand tempta- W'ho the devil 1 am ; I never tell them who I am. I 
tions. l[)ccame a fast man. My great expenses were somotinics conceal my play when I have a young liaiid 
for cook’s bill8-<over and above what I could procure ti deal wdth,fin order A) get money on ; I won’t sw'ear 
jllege-kitchcns — foL horse- li^re, for wine, 1 never did so tof^ards the end of iny career as a 


for cook’s bill8-<over and above what I could procure 
from the colIege-kitchcns — foL horse-liirc, for wine, 


and for cigacs. The figure agviist me for cigars is gentleman. Yes, it is very hard to say where the 
L.2G0. I did not smoke half A,‘ them myself— not gentleman ends and tlic billiard - marker begins, 
one-tenth part of them, I shouldl imagine. I bought Deducting all extravagances, I think my nine years* 
no jew'cllery. My caul debts wJ;e not heavy ; tlicy educational life could not have cost less than L.2500, 
were all paid ready-rnonoy. I (O not lose much at I sw'car that I have been rendered fit for nothing but 
betting, hut T kept a liqrae to run at ‘ the Valley ’ a billiard-marker. (Tlie committee adjourned at this 
races. I have seen roulette played in a man’s rooms, point in some confusion.) 
but very rarely. Everybody bets upon the boat-races 
except the rcading-mcA, and they bet upon the places ' I 

in tlie wrangler’s list. I wasi a good deal plagued to THE K A 13 I C A L MEMBER ON 

buy things I didn’t want, and to subscribe to tbiggs r n M ivt r < si mj i A T >< V f v T P If » 

I didn’t care for. I always subscribed something ; 1 C C) M M I S A Iv 1 A 1 b E Jv V 1 U L. 


THE RADICAL MEMBER ON 
COMMISSARIAT SERVICE.* 


di^’t always buy. Tlic man that was hardest on me Mkn look through tlic fai-i>ceimj tube — that is, tlie tele- 
at tlie smash \rti8 the most pressing tliat 1 should take bcope — and observe, out in the immensity, numberless 
his goods. I had an iinni(mse deal of fun for my -v^rorlds scattered like sparkling seeds in the fields of 
inoncy: the most expensive larks were certainly not tlicy look through the s/aa/Z-secinv tube-that is, 

tliMleasaiitest.— [The Insolvent here grew discursive A i * 


tlK^leasaiitest.— [The Insolvent here grew discursive 
and rambling— called to mind a certain w atef -expedition 
to Ely and return by moonlight; also, sonic lazy ways 


the Twic/oscope — and perceive, in some film of stagnant 
water, niyriarfs of living creatures, that are each so 


he ad of lying on his back in a skiff, small tlicy arc invisible to the naked eye, and that are 

and drinking claret out of a pewter while his friends ‘yet each perfect organisms in themsi',?lves, able to feed, 
sang to Iflm ; also, a habit of listenjjMg, in the same to grow', and to reproduce their kind. The sage who 
position on tlic river-bank,^ with a cigar in his mouth, observes ^hese things, and the monad that lies in the 
to King’^^Collcge organ in the May terms ; also, falling stagnant film beneath his glance, unlike though they 


in love Here he w.ns called to order by the Com- Man is merely a 

missioner, and seemed to be more aslmmea of his last „ , ti-i-i n-i-i i-i-- 

admission than all the other cw ideiicc against him put monads. In his body , a multitude of living 


together. Examination rcsunie^^— I Con’t tomember vehicles unite their force'^ and work for a common end. 
doing anything good with my money all that time. I Some build up his boner, some string themselves into 
don’t exactly know w hat you mean by ‘^ood.’ I sub- his muscles and nerves, and some compose the other 
BClibcd to ‘the Drag.’ I don’f know who was the fcniur organs that constitute the remaining portion of his 
wrangler in my year: I don’t care. Iknowwho won ‘the xiiere is no nook anywhere in the human 

sculls.’ I began to unhappy towarils the end of iny Jhf^seopic investigation does not 

thirdyear,vith thinking what was 10 become of me when , . \ * r • v i ** • i 

I had spent all. I had about spent «U then, but I didn’t and these vesicles 

know what I owed. I never borrowed money of the i®''® generations 

Jews; I tried. (Laughter.) I wrote to iny guafdiaii, and of them are continually coming into being, and old 


told him the W'hole truth. He said ho wasli^d his banjos genc'rations of them passing away. 

of me, and recomnfended me to bccomu a light-porter. But living bodies arc always in a state of internal 


He is a clergyman of the Church of England. He is change, and hence require frequent supplies of food. 

^ ^ qA.s the worn-out substance of their organs is removed, 

I thought some of my noble friends would use their ^ , .f • j ^ . i i ® j 

influence, and get me something to do; they might new matenaU required to take its pla^. The monad 
have (lone so without trouble ; thev did not. Some ^^sicle that floats in stagnant water, draws from that 

of them arc in the House of Peers, and I am a billiard- water the nourishment it needs. It drinks in through 
marker. I think they arc greater blackguards than I ; its general surface nutritive matters that are sus- 
1 think I shduld have behaved differently had I been in pen(led«inFthe liquid. When, liowever, a multitude of 
their Jdace and the/ in mine— Heaven knows.— [The vesicles are united together in a common mass, the 
was again remiUMed that he was not to game mode of supply dmnot bo any longer made 

J A available. Men would make a very bed hand of feed- 

^ifea; but for some time afterwards seemed much A I ^ , 

ed.]— More than one gave me small sums of mg themselves by their skins, even if thqr were always 

llfllgipfipy’, with cold words enough, and no one twice. ^ 

Jl^ey suspicion of my position during any time * See Jhs Hadical Member of Society In No. 30 . 



swimming’, like the monad, in liquid nourishment. So 
soon as a complSc living body is to be buijt up and 
organised, an especij^l commissariat service is planned 
for the management of its supplies. This commissariat 
service, in the human and in other l^h animal 
organisations, is perfon^jed by^the circulating blood. 

When food is taken into the stomach, it is digested— 
that is, dissolved; converted into ^liqui* substance, 
which can be easily sucked up through ^he minute 
pores that are dotted all over the inner surface of the 
digestive organ. The liquefied ncairishmeiit that is 
drunk up, is*- conveyed aWay by a system of tubes 
lai^ down for the purpose, until it is finally poui'ed 
into a hollow reservoir placed in a central position. 
This reservoir of nourishment then becomes the great 
‘core* of lift — the source wlicnce strength and spirit 
are issued to every crevice and fibre of thq, frame. 
Our Saxon forefathers called |lie strength or core gf 
anything the heiz. Like dutiful ehildren, follow 
in our forefathers’ steps, and vc term tlie soui’ce 
whence the life-blood is made to flow, the liccu t. 

The heart is a hollow bag made of tliick and strong 
fleshy walls, wliich are prolonged from its mouth into 
capacious flexible pipes, that run off in dividing and 
multiplying branches to all parts of the system, \cry 
much as the rootlets of luxuriant plants do in the 
ground. But of these pipes there arivv double set — an 
issuing and a returning series. When the anatomists 
of olden time first pried into the secrets of the animal 
body, they observed that one set of these pipes was 
always empty after death ; and lienee, in their simplicity, 
they conceived that it must bo their office to carry 
impalpable spirit, or air ; and they accordingly named 
them (vtcriesy from a Greek word whicli signifies 
receptacles of air ; the other set thcy^always found 
to be like hard and rigid cords, in consequence of their 
remaining filled with clotted blood; these they there- 
fore designated ve^s, from a Greek word for fibre. The 
same observers noticed that both arteries and veins 
branclicd out more and more, until they beefame ^ cry 
small ; and they tried hard to find out what became of 
their terminations at last. This, however, they faded to 
do, until, in IGGl, Malpighi discovered what every one 
who possesses a microscope and can catch a frog may 
now SCO for himself. The arteries and >eins end, at 
length, in a net-work of delicate vessels, each one four 
times smaller than the fibre of the finest w'ool. a^hese 
vessels are so minute, that from 2000 to 4000 of them 
might be laid, side by side, on a flat j^urface, within the 
breadth of an inch ; and they arc abundantly distri- 
buted throughout every part of the body, that the point 
of the sharpest needle cannht be inserted anywffiere^, 
without wounding some of them, and letting out their 
crimson contents, ^hey are termed hair-like, or capil- 
lary vessels (from capilla^ the Latin word for a liair). 
If all the other structures were stripped away from the 
capillary vessels, the general form and outline of the 
body would still be maintained by their interlacing^ 
meshes ; just as the form of a leaf is j^eserved by its 
skeleton of intermeshed fibres, after the skin and soft^ 
structures are removed. 

When the transparent web that unites the toes of a 
frog is stretched tightly over a hole in a piece of 
wood, by means of a couple of needles tlirust through 
the skin of the toes, and Is examined by the aid of a 
microscope, it is seen to be filled with these interlacing 
capillary vessels. The terminal branch of an artery 
may be noticed coming down into the web, and then 
spreading out into a network of delicate tubes, that 
cross and open into each other in all directions, and 
I at last get collected into another larger branch, that 


runs out from the web as la vein. The artory and 
the vein are at once distiugvished in this case, the 
motion of the blood can bo' plainly discerned in the 
vessels. ‘ Streams of it are seen pouring down tlM 
arterial branch, dividing themseVes among the smaller 
cafiillar^ channels of the wob, and tlien setting back 
out of the web tnroi^h the vein. The capillary vessels 
connect the arteries with tlic veins. When the hollow 
heart contracts its cavity, the blood which it contains 
is squeezed and jetted out through the arterial trunks 
and branches, and throug}i the meshed tubes of the 
capillary vcsbels that spread themselves out in every 
structure, just as they do in the web of the fh)g*8 foot. 
When the heart dilates after its contraction, the blood 
is returned into its cavity fiom the capillary vessels, 
passing through tliQ branches and trunks of the veins. 
The heart of a man throws five or six table-spoonfuls 
of blood into the arteries at each stroke, and it pifl- 
sates somewhere about seventy times evew minute. | 
III this way, not less tlian thirteen poundweights of 
blood are distributed e\ cry minute fftm the Iieart, in 
supply of alb the various wants of the system. At 
every heart-pulsatioy^lood flushes through the sluices 
of the body, suliusy g each structure with its crimson 
streams, as the chea’^. is suffused with the blush. 

Biooif, which is fr^ fined out of digested food, for the 
nutrition of the bodj, and which is then pumped from 
the heart through the branching arteries into the 
widely distributed capillaries, is kept liquid by the 
influence of nature’s great solvent — water ; of which 
there are seventy-nine pounds* in every hiflidrcd of 
blood. The blood, indJed, is water suspending in 
itsllf opc-lifth of its owm weight of other matters, 
that are, most of them, in themselves of a nutri- 
tious nature. Now, wdicn this nutntive^fluid is elo«;jly 
observed, as it flow's* on in its circulating courbe 
through the capillary vessels of a transparent mem- 
bruue, such as ilio w'cb of the frog’s foot, it is seen, if 
the e\aniir\^tion be made by a powerful microscopVf to 
consist of tw 0 parts. The greater portion of it is mode 
up of a thin transparent liquid, that moves on through 
the cnpiil.ary tuhc», like water ifF'biuiXAjkiisv^ipes. 
Tliis fluid portion is so transparent, that presenco 
would not ho t>tectcd by the eye, if there were not 
I something mixed with it to make it visible. But it 
rolls along in its streams, a myriad of little round 
bodies, that ire perfectly discernible, in conscquenco of 
being opaque instead of transparent, 'riicse have been 
termed H^c litye Jodies, or corpuscles of the blood, 
(from the Latin w’oid toipust uhun). The branching j 
streams of the blood are entirely filled with tliem. 
Hundreds and thousand^ crowd oy, through the deli- 
cate tubes, following cicli other with an unceasing 
flow'. In some of the vessels, they run three or 
four abreast ; in others, they move in single file, and 
often even elongate themselves, to be able*to squeeze 
through the narrowing channels. Sornotinies one may 
be notice^ fo stick for a little time, until pushed on 
from behind. Tlic blood-corpuscles of frogs are about 
air wide across as the finest ha^s in W'ool ; somo 
thoubands of thim may be laid along in a line wifhln 
tlie length of an inch. But thccorpus^es of the human 
blood are three times smaller than this, arid those of 
one of the deer tribe, twelve times smaller. Fifty 
tliousand human blood-corpuscles may bo laid flat on 
the head of asmaU pin, and not less than three millions 
of them are contained in a drop that may be taken up 
on the point qf the finest needle ! Who, then, would 
undertake to say how many millions there are coursing 
along through the branchiiu' channels of a human body 
at any one given instant, the entire quantity of blood, 
in such a human body, being at least eighteen or 
twenty pints ? 

But these incalculable myriads of little bodies are 
bent on very important business, as they hurry on 
through the branching channels of the living frame. 


CHAMBERS’S JOU^tNAL. 


They are all of them ‘ Mlical Members* of the com- 
munity — distincf organisms, belonging to the system, 
• but doing detached scr^ce. They constitute, indeed, 
- its commissariat department, so far ns the mere active 
powers of animal iife arfc concerned. Each little micro- 
scopic corpuscle of the circulating mu|titud:i <8 itseff a 
living vesicle, formed of delicate, membrane, and con- 
taining a peculiar fluid wliich 'it has selected frogi the 
liquid mass ot’ tlie blood. The vesicle wears a very 
curious shape, vi liicli, small as tlie body is, is readily dis- 
cerned when powerful microscopes are employed in the 
scrutiny. It is of outline, but is flattened in 

one dir(*ction, and has a little dimple or cup impressed 
on each of the flat sides. It looks Very niui'h like a 
pair of pigmy watch-glasses, plaeed with their edges 
together, and with tlie middle portion of each of the 
pair indented or batterer) in. If a little blood from a 
pricked fl^er is received in a drop of water, and is 
then placfi^between two pieces of glass, so that a ver> 
thin film^of it may be exaniine<l, the flattened cor- 
puscles will be oiscovered lying in tlio film by thou- 
sands — some with their broad l^und fact s, and others 
with their tlnn edges, turned up Upwards the eye. /Tl e 
human blood-corpuscle is flattenll to siicli an extent, 
that it is about three times as hrord as it is deep. 

What, however, is the liquid which these flattened 
vesicles of the blood contain? To is a very important 
and a very peculiar suhslancc. There is nothing else 
like it anywhere in the body. It is, in the first place, of 
a fleep r^d colour. Tl^ redness of the blood is entirely 
' due to the contents of the corpuscles. The wall of the 
I vesicle is transparent, so tliat tlio siibatance \%ithin 
I comes clearly into sight. That substance, there1f)re, 

' being red, and the vesicular corpuisclcs being very 
alflndant, and crowded very ^closely together, the 
. entire muss of the blood seems to jiosacss the same 
colour. Neither tlie clear liquid in which the corpus- 
cli^float, nor the transparent walls ot the corpuscles 
theniselves, make any impression upon tVe eye; but 
the red contents of the corpuscles are everywhere seen 
shining through these. The red liquid is evidently 
the pmfOftm tlTo' life of the corpuscle. The living 
vesicle svleets the nniterials for its composition out 
of the fluids of the blood in whief' the corpuscles 
float. The pf.'cat office the corpuscles fulfil in the 
econom/ is, indeed, tlic preparation and convevance 
of this rieb red substance. But for w lild purpose do 
they prepare it, and wliither do tliey convey it? They 
carry it to the muscle**, and e'*,j,and brain — the 
grand instruments whereby all^ie higher faculties of 
animal life— those, namely, of motive-power, hcnsation, 
and thought— are* rendered e»ff*ective : ffiey ])repare it 
for the nutrition of those instruments. The mem- 
branous blood^corpuscles make the red liquid they 
contain, a®d carry it with their during their circula- 
tion through tlie branching chan^iels of the system. 
'But in the delicate capillary vessels thaj are meshed, 
about the fibres of the muscles, and the ttubes and 
vesicles of the nerves and brain, they give up their 
manufactured trtysurc. In these ^ pillary vessels, 
the red product of the blood -corpuscles becomes trans- 
muted into muicular and nervous substance, and so 
sustains the most important of the operations of life. 
So important is this influence, that whenever there is 
a gieat abundance of corpuscles in the blood, greats 
muscular and nervous energy are present too; but 
wheneviirtf the blood-cyrpuscles are in deficient quan- 
tity, the nutritive liquid is watee;^ and pale, the 
Aniiu:d is languid,* weak, and unable to make any 
'auslUined effort. In thiSP’sense, then, it is that the 
Jbtbod-corpusclcs must be viewed as performing the 
',^ininissariat service of the system. They furnish 
supplies that keep up the great forces, to which 
all the rest of the organisation is subservient, and for 
the production of which tlie entire organisation has 
been planned. 


The blood-corpuscles exhaust themselves by their 
own efforts jn the work of organisation. So long as 
muscular* and nervous action is going on in any anirn.i!, 
millions of them are giving up t#eir rich contents to 
the acting organs, and ther dying and passing away ; 
so that if ffesh corpuscles were not formed in the same 
ratio, there would soonr be a# dearth of them in the 
circulating fluid, and the muscles and nerves would 
get starved. Mu^iads of successive generations of 
blood-corppscles are produced in the blood of a living 
animal, just as myriads of successive generations of 
living animals aiyb called into being on the earth. 
During the earliest stages of life, the bjood -corpuscles 
are produced by tfie spontaneous division of corpuscular 
vesicles of like nature to themselves. But in the 
more advanced development of the frame, they seem 
to be made directly from some of tlie constituents of 
the food. They first appear in the midst of tlie dis- 
solved pourisiirnent, as it is on its way to the blood, in 
the form of colourless ^globular bodies ; they then get 
A)Ioured by flow ijr'grees, and become flattened, and at 
lengtli are changed, through some mysterious, and as 
>ct imperfectly iiiiderstpod agency, into perfect blowi- 
corpuselcs. Only this much is certain regarding their 
formation — a generous diet leads to a very rapid 
augmentation of their numbers, and so also does 
the administration of chalybeate medicines. It is a I 
remarkable fact, that the colouring principle of the red 
contents of the blood-corpuscles contains within itself 
as much as seven per cent, of iron. 

The corpuscle^ of the blood float in a clear trans- 
p'lrent liquid, which is called the blood-liquor, or 
blood-lymph (from hjniphn^ the Latin w'ord for water). 
This lymph constitutes Iho larger proportion of the 
blood. From oigbty-five to ninety pounds in every 
liundred ot blood arc lyinpli, and the remaining ten or 
fifteen pounds are corpuscles. 'J’his lymph, however, 
is not pure water. The water, it will be remembered, 
only makes up sevenly-nino pounds in every hundred; 
there is, therffore, from six to eleven pounds of some- 
thing else in the cighty-five or ninety pounds of lymph. 
The blood-lymph is a somewdiat thick ^d tenaidous 
liquid, although freely movf^ble. When small W'ounds 
aie made into the blood-vessels, they soon get closed 
and gludd up by means of something that is deposited 
out of the lymph as it flows through them ; this they 
would never 6o if the escaping lymph were water 
.alone. The thickening and adhesive ingredient is a 
peculiar principle, tliat is kept dissolved away in the 
lymph, BO long as it remains circulating in the living 
vessels, but that separates itself from the thinner fluid 
so s«on as it escapes from the body. When blood is 
allowed to flow from a vein into a vessel held to receive 
it, and is then li^ft undisturbed, it rapidly loses the 
appearnnee of a rierhfed liquid, of uniform consistence. 

A dense clotted mass gradually collects on the surface, 
and floats above a tliiti ’ wdiey-like liquid, which is 
then termed the serum of the blood (from serum^ the 
Latin word for whey). The floating clot is red, and 
contains all the corpuscles; but these do not adhere 
together of their own accord — they are caught and 
entangled in a series of rob web-like meshes, that have 
'suddenly formed in the blood. These meshes are made 
of a biiff-coioqred substance, that has arranged itself in 
the form of delicate threads, crossing each other in all 
directions ; and that, in fact, is the adhesive ingredient 
of the blood- lymph, separated from it in a more conso- 
lidatQ^ condition. On account of the thready form in 
which this ingredient arranges itself, wffieji it is thus 
consolidated, on the co|igulation of the blood, it is 
termeil Jibrin ; the term being derived from the Latin 
word./i^»ra, which means a thread. 

Fibrin is the formative or nutritious portion of the 
digested food advanced into tlie final stage of prepara- 
tion for organisation. It is Uouriahment placed in such a 
state that the slightest possible addition of inducement 



is sufficient to cooTert it fiom nourishment into 
structure. Its ap^taneous coagulation into tlje threadj 
meshes of the b]ood^-clot is no doubt a species of rude 
fabrication. The rra liquid contained in the corpuscle 
has higlier capacities in itwelf than fibrin, fa^ it makes 
muscle and nerve, which the fibrin caniiol^do ; but it 
has at the same time leJS readiness, for it needs extra- 
neous assistance to enable it to accomplihh its task. It 
is carried by the living corpuscles, tad woi^ed up into 
structure by them, so to speak. The fibiin, on the 
other hand, seems to be able to effect the arrangement 
of its own molecules without forei^/n aid. It consoli- 
dates itself spontaneously, «s has been seen, so soon as 
it is released from the channels of the circiilatn » , hut, 
while retained within those channels, it also suflers a 
like consolidation in certain positions. It builds up 
various structures, of the nature of tendon and gristle, 
which are (lesi|fn^ for mechanic.il rather than vital 
services. These structures are endowed with ro low a 
kind of life, that they need mj^erial for their reiiovj|- 
tioii, which is prone^ in the liifih<|8t degree, to take 
upon itself the solid and organised state. Tlie more 
highly vitalised muscdcs and nerves are .able to appro- 
priate and work up substance tliat lias far less marked 
tendencies of a formative kind. Fibrin is the main 
plasma of the nutritive streiim — its thickening, mould- 
ing, and gluing material. It mends accidental rents 
and gaps wherever they occur; it plasters itself round 
fabrics that require renovation and strengthening, but 
that have very little independent constructive force in 
themselves; and it sticks together ^^(.bs and films that 
need to be rendered adherent. But at the same time 
that it does all this, it contributes to make the blood 
readily movable in its narrow channels, for it lias been 
ascertained that slightly viscid liquids run much moie 
easily in pipes than the purest water can. WheneviT 
there is too small a proportion of fibrin in the blood, 
tliat liquid continues to How for hours from the 
slightest wound, and often even escapes sjiontaneously 
through the minute undiscovcrable porei? of the capil- 
lary vessels. In all states of fever, properly so called, 
and not dependent upon any local mischief going on in 
some confined portion o^the system, there is a defi- 
ciency of the fibrinous princilile in the blood, and an 
accompanying slowness of capacity to ellect th? repair of 
any accident.al injury or imperfection. In an opposite 
class of diseases, there is always too nfuch fibrin in it. 
and the circulating fluid is then too thick, and too prone 
to stagnate and cause obstructions. This is the case in 
all rheumatisms and inflammations. In ordinary health, 
about two parts in every thousand of blood arc pure 
fibrin; but in inflammation, the proportion rises to above 
five parts in every tliousand. At one time, physiolo- 
gists thought that the too great .abundance of the 
adhesive fibrin in the blood caused inflammation, but 
they now know that it is the inflammatory condition 
that causes an increase in the quantity of fibrin, and, 
tl^at it is only certain of the secondary results of in- 
flammation that can be said to be due to its augmented 
quantity. The fact, however, that in fevers there is 
^ways too little fibrin in the blood, and in rheumatism 
and inflammation too much, is of high practical import- 
ance,' because it points to a certain broad feature in tht^ 
management of these cases. In inflammations, only 
such food should be taken as will afford but a sparing^ 
supply of the elements out of which fibrin is formed; 
but in fevers, especially of a low and uninfiammatory 
type, the objeetT should rather be to use fibri^ops food, 
and to elevate the formative powers of the blood. Often, 
however, in such fevers, fibrinousi food is of no use 
even when it is admitted into the system, because the 
peculiar infectious poison that is then present in the 
blood, has the powet of preventing the conversion of 
such food into the fibrinous liquid that can alone circu- 
late through the vessels to any efficient reparative 
purpose. How the adhesive or fibrinous portion of the 


blood^lymph is formed, is nolexactly known^but there 
are tribes of little colourless Torpusclos mingled among 
the red ones, that seem to ha^e something to do in the 
matter ; for whenever the fibrip increases with undue 
rajjidity, an augmented numbei*of colourless corpuscle -i 
may al8o*b<f observed. It is probable that these colour- 
less vesicles select, fopm the other constituents of the 
blocMk such elements as are essential to the formation 
of fibrin, and then burst and mingle their fibrinous 
contents with the general mass of the blood-lymph; 
that, in fart, they mako Uic adhesive and formative 
principle of the blood, just as coloured corpuscles 
make the especial food of tlio more highly Vitalised 
muscles and nerves. 

Blood consists, then, of a myriad of minute, micro- 
scopic living vesicles, floating in a clear lymph, pos- 
sessed of singillnr adhesive properties, which are due 
to the presence of a fibrinous substani^e dissolved away 
in it. Both the crimson contents of the eorpweles, and 
the fibrin of the lymph, are formed in the Wood out 
of some of its otlicr constituents. Th?rc must be some- 
thing in the Iflood whUh feeds the corpuscles and the 
fibri.i, just ns the ci^^scles and fibrin feeiT the muscles, 
nerves, and other *\*ucturca. Tlie red liquid of the 
corpuscles, and the frinph of the fibrin, arc the finished 
pioducts of inii'Itft ‘n, quite ready to become living 
org.inisation. But t^ere is also a crude material in the 
blood, out of which these firtlshed products are inanu- 
fticUired. This crude in.iterial remains in the clear 
scrum after tlu‘ fibrin and corpuscles have separated 
themselves therefrom, bv^the xiroccss of spontaneous 
coagiil.ition. If a quantity of clear scrum be heated to 
tlu^temieraturi' of boiling water, the remaining nutri- 
tive principle will be seen to fall down to the bottom 
of the containing vessel, as a quantity white flj^y 
substance, that looks very much like whitc-of egg 
mixed with winter, and athen caused to coagulate by 
heat. It lias been found, indeed, th.it it is of a strictly 
identical nature with whitc-of-egg, and it has U?en 
thenco c.allcd aihumn ^ which is the Latin name for 
whitc-of-egg. About four pounds in every hundred of 
blood IS this cnnle albuminous prirffiple. ' AlTlffifSen is 
not made in the blood, like fibrin and the liquid: 
it ib introdiiceo'^nto it ready made. It is prepared in 
th(‘ vegetable that forms tlie food. It is^aindeed, merely 
that food digested and rendered soluble. • 

But tlie 8(Vum contains, in addition to this dissolved 
albumen, certain mineral and saline matters, also held 
in complote solptiew in its water. About eleven ounces 
in every hundred pounds of blood are inorganic sub- 
stances of this nature. They are all of them, also, 
rough materials, intended to be mingled in very small 
proportions with the various fiibrics that are built up 
out of the blood ; but there is this disJSnction betw^een 
them and the alliumeri : each of them is^designed for 
some separate ofiie| in the economy, while the albumen 
, furnishes its own substance, either through the bloo(P 
corimscles, or tlirough the fibrin of tlic lymph, to every 
part of the frame. There is among them, lime, that is 
t(f go to harficnllie bones; potash, 4^iat has to help to 
form the llcsli ; phospliorus, rh.it has to aid in making 
the nerves and brain; and soda, tha^has to assist in 
the fabrication of bile ; to say nothing of sulphuy, salt, 
and yet three or four other analogous bodies, that are 
essential, although of subordinate use. Blood, also, 
has in itself, besides the salts and albumen, that are the 
rough material of fabrication ; the fibrin and red liquid, 
that are its rntme finished plasma ; the living corpuscles, 
that are its operatives in the works of preparation; and 
the water, that serves for tte transport of the whole — 
small quantities of an oily fuel, that is employed in the 
production of heat. The oily principles of the blood 
are formed out of the starch, sugar, and fat of the food, 
but they are constantly being burned off in a smoulder- 
ing way beneath the air-blasts of respiration. Thefi 
therefore, never accumulate to any very great extent 


in the cit'culating liquidi They generally amount to 
about two parte In every thousand of blood. If at any 
time they accumulate in U beyond this proportion, they 
are drawn ojQTand stored away as fat, tiiat may agajji be 
drawn upon at any future need. 


I A' COMMUNAL** FETT5. 

Fosturs, like planets and other bodies that make a 
display aloft, exercise an attractive power in propor- 
tion to their magnitude. There are dirty little posters, 
from which you turn^’yeur head aside with the same 
disgust as if you had trodden on a reptile ; tliere are 
others, covering the gable-end of a house, and blazing 
in letters of yellow, green, red, and blue, which absorb 
your faculties the moment y.ou catch siglit of them, 
and hold^ou in submissive admiration at their foot. 
Exactly fuch a magnilicent extent of wall-bill fasci- 
nated my gaze o«. tlie first day of June last. It waylaid 
me at sundry corners ; it as. pictured on iiiy brain 
when I shufiny eyes; it promK^d siglits 1 had never 
seen; it suggested sports I hacA never beard of; it 
reduced the price of railway- tjekota, inviting you 
with a touching appeal to your/lpocket ; and at last 
its siren voice prevailed. I yiefded to the seductive 
poster, and followed its guidance, joining a pack 
of pleasure-hunters, mIio rushed lull-cry after their 
fleeting quarry. ‘ 

In fact, a two days’ fete ^’as in view ; and even if, 

I after an eight-and-forty hours’ chase, real pleasure 
I might be as far from us as ever, circunistauees must 
ba*very untowerd if we could not have a little fun by 
the way ; so off W'o started, following the lead of the 
well-known ‘Chemin de Eer du Kord.’ On vc went, 
OYWt mead and marsh, past forest and hill^ through a 
country growing ever richer and richer, (’orn, cab- 
bages, clover, and hops, became more and more luxuriant, 
till began to shine so brightly that 

other objects were but indistinctly \isible. The fiery- 
lieadcd, many-jointed serpent, which people took for a 
railway-train,*'stopped, and disgorged a portion of its 
prey, ancl left me stranded in the town of^ille. 

LTle— in olden time, The Island— as we might 
correctly write it, is a hard-w (jrki^g toyii, wliich 
for many centuries past hna^icen equally divided 
between war and business. Perhaps 1 should say it 
has combined the H wo, and<\;arried on^'both concerns 
at once. It is highly fortified, witli a citadel of fright- 
fully impregnatle reputation, and it has also outworks 
of flax-spiftneries and sugar-refineries, wliich earn back 
•again in a peaceful way the m&ey squandered on 
military machinery. It has Useful canals apd a noble* 
Champ do Mars; a horrible arsenal, and an admir- 
able museum. li|;>ono direction, its^twb industrious 
daughters, the towns of Roubaix and Tourcoing, do 
immense creditf to the maternal example by their, ^ 
Jacquard-looms and appliances of other manufactures ; 
and if you walk through the southern suburb of the 
town, the incalculable number of mills, nil madly ^ 
turning round the same way, are enough to give you the 
j vertigo. You may see all this, and at a glance, 

^ by mounting the lielfry of the Hotel de VUle, from 
which it is the fashion foiiQitrangers to look down and 
whether it leans on one side or not, and 
ajl^H^cther it rocks during a hurricane; and then 
ought to descend and visit the subterranean world 
in the Bue des Etaques and the quarter of St Sauveur, 

^Vhere 15,000 inhabitants dwell in cellars. But whether 
' 


above ground, or whether beneath it, few folks at 
Lille lead an idle life : therefore hav# they the greater 
need of k holiday; and when such a treat docs fall 
in their way, they take care to raa&e it a complete one. 

On Sunday morning, thi 4th of June, I sjillied 
forth fromemine inn, after the wise precaution of 
putting myself on the right fide of breakfast. The 
Grande Place was full of people, hemmed in by the 
whimsical Ald-fas^ncd houses. Almost every shop — 
of course,, they were open — liad its sign, pictorially 
representing the business when such was possible; 
but the confectioner, wdio liad appropriately chosen 
‘Exquisite Tastes* as liis» escutcheon,^ would puzzle 
even Leech himself by giving him an order tp ilUis- 
trate it. ‘ Real Cheapness ’ would not be a much 
easier subject. ‘ Providence,* with a picture of the 
Deity, as the landmark to a draper’s shop, rather goes 
against English ideas of reverence. ‘ ‘ The Badly- 
guarded Girl’ is suggestive of a w'ood-eut, as it has 
already been of a nice ^jttle ballet. Signs and wonders 
ilmst not del&y us Jong, for religion and gaiety are the 
order of the day. It seems to me that the former, 
however, if not hurried over in double-quick time, 
must have been confined to a service of matins. The 
procession of St Sacrament was performed at an early 
hour, and is over, although the street-decorations along 
its passage — the arches, the temporary altars, the 
garlands, and the draperies — are not all yet 'entirely 
dismantled. The Host reposes upon the altar, and 
the w’hite-robcd virgins, coniinuiiicating for the first 
time, have fiitt(5d to their respective homes. Even 
the clergy have made themselves scarce. Church-cere- 
monies being duly celebrated, secular pastimes now 
take their turn. 

*riic Great Square — really the irregular oblong — is 
the place of meeting, tlie drawing-room in which 
Madame Lille receives her visitors. There every 
native and stranger assemble, to proceed processional ly 
to the Champ de Mars, or esplanade. At the early 
hour of ten, the cannoneers of the National Guard, the 
sapper-piimiiers or amateur firemen of the town, the 
detachments from the garrison, the companies of 
archers, cross-bow shooter^ (nrbafc'triers), and ball- 
players — these, the principal performers in the spec- 
tacle, lufve a little private preliminary talk in the 
courtyard of the Hotel de Ville. They make their 
exit at boat of drum, and then passing through the 
crowd in tlie square, betake themselves in long, long 
file to the open space where the sports are prepared. 
Bands of music arc not wanting, and almost every 
company had its own private drummer. 

The drum— the n.rtional instrument of France — is 
what the harp is to the Emerald Isle, and the bagpipe 
to the Land o’ Cakes. Funerals, auctions, martial 
exercises, wedding?^ puppet - shows, proclamations, 
insurrections, incendiary fires, cures performed ’by 
travelling- quacks, exhibitions of fat girls and learned 
pigs — not one of them takes place decorously without 
beat of drum. Where all the drummers came flrom 
wh . performed their fascinating solos that day at Lille, ! 
none but themselves can form the slightest guess. 

The main article of costume is the blouse, girded or 
sashed in various style. And here let uje observe, by 
the way, what a capital uniform is a simple blouse, or 
short slop-frock, with the trilling aid of a bit of ribl^n, 
or a strap or two of shining leather. Trousers of the 
same specific colour complete a neat and convenient 
dress. »|^onio companies wear the common casqmtUj or 
cap, especially decorated with a thread of gold-lace ; 
others have the graceful slouch-hat of felt, with a 
black feather drooping on one side. Some few com- 
panies get themselves up, as gentlemen, in full suits of 
black, with tight white cravats. This does not answer 
at all, and would be snobbish, but for a few gold chains 
and medals, in addition to the weapon in hand, which 
barely saves them from looking like mutes in hited 
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suits of mourning. Some have emart quivers strapp^ 
ncrosa their showers, and s6me simply carry in tlielr 
iinnd the single arrow allowed them to shew tlieir skill 
with. These companies ' and their drummers are by 
no means all French, l^lgium is fairly rt'presented 
in the archery^gathoring ; for the game of^bowl espe- 
cially, the foreign conmetitors are numerous. Alto- 
gether, the societies present amount to something like 
fifty in number. Few companies n^rch w^hout their 
officers, their drummer, and their nlk or velvet flag, 
richly embroidered with threads of price. !\dd to all 
these public and common property gewgaw’s, the 
personal medal, the rosette, or the silver bir(l, hanging 
in front of thij shooters’ breast, in lionourabh testi- 
mony of their skill. And then tlio line is here and 
there broken by men bearing aloft on poles the vaiious 
prizes that are to be shot for to-claj"; medals, and 
hilver spoons and forks glitter on higli, making many 
an archer’s inoutli water, if not for his dinner, certainly 
for the tools to eat it w'ith. The interminable Cortege, 
accompanied by a rabble of Admiring sfrieiids, no# 
moves in a slow and orderly mannef along tlie streets, 
to find elbow-room and an open area on the esplanade 
of the Citadel. 

What a strange feeling of gregarioiisness is that 
which impels you to follow in tlie ^vake of a multitude ! 
As the stream of human beings flow’s away, }ou are 
drawn, b}' powerful animal magnetism, to add your own 
individual unit to the grand total which jou perceive 
in motion. But stop a while ; we ha\e plenty of time. 
There is one notable sight which nieftth a Msit before 
we quit the niarkct-pl ice. Ol/^l♦^^e that florid red- 
brick building, highly decorated with (’arving and I 
scroll-work ; that is tlic Bourse, or, as we should say, 
the Excliange, Witlim its central court and cloisters — 
for all the old Exchanges in Europe seem to ha\e been 
built on the one original Spanish or Moorish pl.in — 
within that building (which you may have seen deli- 
neated ill some of Watteau’s pictures) a flower-show is 
to be held to-day and to-morrow. An, exposition of 
plant?, under the superintendence of (he Horticultural 
Society, and aided liy a money-grant from the muni- 
cipal treasury, hasibeeii got up in the galleries of the 
Bourse. It is open on SubOay from hui m the morning 
till six in the evening, and does not close fyiall> till 
three o’clock in the afternoon of Tuesday, Admission 
is gratuitous. There is no need to put,} our hand into 
your pocket ; you have only to walk lu at one door, 
and out at the other, as soon as you have stared your 
fill. The visitors are suppo^^ed to have already been 
to church, to ha^e heard mass, and taken part in a 
Roman Catholic ceremony which is held to be an act 
of devotion. Rut, ‘Nothing to pay! — no tickets!* 
cries a fair critic. ‘ What a dreadful mixture of 
cotfipany there must be ! How low, liow vulgar ! I 
wouldn’t go there for ever so much ! ’ I w ill, pretty 
lady^ for nothing at all. Come; take my arm for a 
couple of minutes. The struts liave all been neatly 
swept this morning by the female sweepers, preceded 
by their attendant water-pourers. Be persuaded ; it 
is only a step. 

Well, now that tlie ice is broken, what could be 
politer than the bow with which the official, in smart ^ 
cocked-hat and spruce moustaches, lifted the crimson 
curtain which serves for door, to allow y#ur honourable 
daintiness to enter. Look round: this is not Chiswick,! 
nor the Royal Botanic, but it is a fresh and lovely 
bouquet, garnished with a few curiosities. The ane- 
mone-flowered white rose, from Chinn, is not Common ; 
that blazing clump of azaleas would be called good 
anywhere; the whip-cactus, trained peacock’s- tail- wise, 
and displaying some hundred rosy blossoms, is not a 
common specimen ; and the little white dish standing 
up in the corner, containing eight or nine different 
sorts of garden-radishes^ really makes me long for a 
slicq of blind and butter. Tlie double-blossomed i^irze. 


giown as a standard in a pol, evidences the powers of 
art when applied to homelyfand Intmctable sut^ects^ 
Can anything be more 'beautiftil and striking thin its 
dense, golden, honey-scented head ? And observe the 
powSr of novelty, as manifestcd,by the throng collected 
arcaind (jlit^t miniature ' collection of succulents — the 
little pfnntes or fat-plants, ns they' call them, 

with which ivc are •familiar in Covent-Qarden, and 
elseviliere. Note, too, what attention is bestowed by 
the crowd on those flower-paintings, both in oil and 
water colours, which hang on an open space of wall. 
Ivisten: the people are t^ilking about patterns for 
dresses and professional designci^. I should not even 
wonder if the very becoming muslin which you wear 
to-day was a bright thought styuck out by some 
gratuitous horticultural show. Wo now pass undbr 
another crimson curtain, and arc no longer in the 
Bourse. 

We are on the Champ dc Mars, in the mhtet of tho 
bustle. B.ing ! go tbe cannon, firing away ]tt a 
or target, placed half-way up a looso^nound of earth 
that IS piled ^gainst the fortification. Ah I my good 
felliws, look as sharn^s you will, you caeinot see the 
camion-b.ill fly tlifovgh the air, although the smoke, 
the report, and the s/attered sand whore it strikes, aro 
2 )lainly perceptible f ' the senses. Pop, pop, pop ! go 
the muskets and rifll^. Happy tbe man who hits tho 
I huU’s-oje. His 8ucce«s is greeted With a waving flag, 
j even more flattering than a silver fork and spoon. In 
the mulbt stands the butt of less noisy projectiles, the 
pmhtf a tall mast some hundredCeet high, surenounted 
at tlie ver> tip-toji with branching ironwork, each iron 
car]j}’ing a little ^^oodcn bird as big as a thrush, and 
.il together somotbing like seventeen in number, to be 
shot at by tlic (’ompames of archers. He surely must 
be a capital marksman who manages t(f dislodge friV/h 
Its metal-troo any one of^ those curious ornithological 
specimens. Or is it done more by good-luck than by 
skill'' I almost think so. Each company enters 
enclosure iifa p.nty by itself, and each man is allowed 
but one single shot. He plants himself at tho foot of 
the mast, and slioots vertically upii^ls at tlie uyf ^ch- 
ing pre>. Ves ; take good aim, and bend youroow 
veil. Whiz! — IS of!. A laugh iii the criffrd; that 
coup v^ould not ilo at all. 

He shot .at llie sttcple, and missed tho parish. 
Patumce! Hint accident is much more provoking— 
to have one’s^arrow hit the iron, and then glance side- 
V ise away from the bird. The whole company have had 
their turnf and Jlot of them has touched a feather. 
Yet there is no want of vigour to be complained of, 
either m power of bow or muscle; the arrows cannot 
rise in the air to a less pApcndiculifr height than 2.>0 
feet. And what energetic attitudes |o display tho 
beauty of a manly frame ! (’onip-are with this tension 
of soul anil body, the elaborate twistings of .innasculine 
opera-dancer: the yiily comment I can make on sucl^ 
►a contrast as that, a simple and idiomatic ‘Bah !’ 

Thu cii5«s-bow gentlemen seem to have .a better 
clipncc, their^ v ooden birds are as big as ducks, and 
the mast is ifot V'^lf so high as the ntbcr; but it it a 
less graceful and exciting sport, depending more on 
skill, coolness of ami, and, probably, perfection of 
the weapon. 'J’o me, the contest is a dull aflkir. Let 
us turn, for a clinngc*, to that Merry-go-round, where 
flery coursers and luxurious open carriages, all 
slicltercd beneath a wide- spreading tent, are revolving 
to the music of a barrel-organ. It is delightM to 
watch the ifflftintine glee with which full -grown 
persons, .adult men and women Enjoying the rights 
granted to them by the Ci#il Code, thrust their feet 
into their stirrups, setths themselves on their side- 
saddles, and so take a sou’s-worth of twisting and 
turning. 

The game of ball, on the other side of the water, is 
not the kind of thing we are used to at home. It might 
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be a nine-pin ^ound ; bnj. large v^ooden birds, instead 
of pina, are still tbe favoulute object to aim at. At one 
end of the enclosure, a bopzoiital wooden bar is stretched, 
some ten or twelve inches above the ground. Suppose 
it a spit before a kitchen-fire, winch toasts, instedll of 
roasting its joints. The spit is well garnisheri i^ith 
plump woodeh gsiine, each tightly trinsfl:teu through 
the body by a cleft wooden pin, whicli, in fact, acts as a 
retaining spring, ^i'he object of tlie player is to Mt the 
bird with Ins hall, and so knock it off the spit into the 
imaginary Arc. But the cleft w'ood holds it on so 
firmly, that many and many a blow must be given, 
before the tempting fiuit will fall from the branch. It 
is clc«r that the latest bowler has tlic best chance of 
suciess, by reaping the benefit of bis predecessors’ 
efforts. The last ^raw breaks the camel’s back, the 
hist drop of water makes the cup overflow, and the last 
toiich displaces the bruised and battered bird, allotting 
the priz^generally to the very player who n‘ally has 
done thcfi least to deserve it. It is an unfair game, 
thougli true to tj[ie course of \^o^ldIy things. One man 
uproots a forest of stumps ; another conicb and sows it 
witli a crop of wheat. One directs the public 

taste, and instils new ideas into the public nhnd ; 
anothec, following far at a distance w'lth the materi- 
alities, pockets all the profit, aiFl sometimes all the 
honour. n 

But time glides swiftly away, while we are idly 
gazing at these heterogeAcous show^s. The afternoon is 
already advanced ; let us march to another part of the 
town, aijd watch a lest dignified mode of rivalry. We 
soon approach the Tlacc d^ Beduit; but long before 
w'O enter it, we can bear uproarious shouts of laughter. 
The place is an ohlong plot of open ground, close tef the 
outer fortification of the towm, and commanding a view 
(f^ the wrong* side of the fa(;ade of the pretentious, 
stuck-up Porte de Pans, from whiih jou aie able to 
judge of its dlerits, exactly tis well as you would jiro- 
i\4^nce upon a jiicturc by looking only at the hack of 
it. The crowd is dense, hut is also good-ixitured; and 
will allow’ 118 to penetrate to its very lieart, if w'O push 
politely and witfc a proper sprinkling of ‘pardons.’ 
Iferew^ have a capital view of tlie fun. Before us 
rises a ^ttll pole, or mast, which, under the name of 
Milt de Cocagne, is the ])opular idol of most Piench 
fetes. Its hdnd is garnished with an iron crowm, to 
vhich ttro hung the material objects suppose«l most 
essential to human happiness. Nay, tifo iron circles 
arc visible, with purses and gau<ly articles of dress 
temptingly flaunting in the snnshWjc. % Mark that bril- 
liant Bilk handkerchief, that cTiirk blue blouse, that 
smart pair of trousers. Maik, too, tlie tricolor flag at 
the summit of all^ the tropf.y of him f>ho shall reach 
the first prize. Do you feel >oiir heart yearn after 
those gorgeoul treasures? AVell, the field of glory is 
open to ycu. You have only tc* disclose your wushes to 
the commissary of police ; he is o|i the spot officially ; 
and will immediately enrol you, and let you try >ouiic 
luck. 

It will be wiser first to observe an experiment. ^In' 
tlig first place, th*,'pole is smeared wil^ soit gretn soap, 
and then j^ou have to mount il as "well as you can. 
The candidate^ have stripped themselves as nudely 
as propriety permits, and with many an anxious look’ 
on high, strain every nerve to gain the prize. Solitary 
efforts are unavailing. One wiry fellow does contrive,^ 
by means best known to the tree-frog and the fly, to 
hug the pole tight, and to rise a few’ yards ; but tlien 
a quivering tremor runs through hW limbs, and he 
slides to the grouniS like a falling star. The authorities 
have considerately thrown down a bed of hay at the 
foot of the mast, to save amateurs from dangerous 
tumbles. It is also made use of by aspirants as a 
towel, to wipe off the superfluous soap that sticks to 
them on their descent. Here a solitary adventurer 
will never be monarch of all he surveys ; so forces ore 


combined in the form of brigades. A Vang of gym- 
nasts resolve to mount, by a commm) effort, or peiish 
in the at^^mpt. A light, little fellow starts the first; 
he is six or eight feet above the ^evel of tlw ground. 
A second light fellow follows him ; both wriggle and 
scriggle, affid grasp the pol^ till they have managed to 
rise anotliA foot or two. Then comes a third ; and 
then a fourth. But the* one dh the ground is out of 
breath, nnd^|his mi^clcs have stood their utmost strain. 
lleMittcrs a cry n distress; and the Hercules of the 
brigade, u.iderstanding him, rushes to the post, and 
constitutes himself the base of this human column. 
They repose for a mw minutes, with each man’s feet on 
his inferior’s shoulders, and* then hard and fast to w'ork 
again. ' • 

The remaining conspirators join tlie party. Little 
number one concentr.ites his energies ; he mounts, he 
slips down, ho mounts again ; he surveys his prey 
wdth devouring eyes, makes a clutch with a hold right 
hand, and holils the iron circlet firm in his grasp. The 
<i‘at is done., The supforting individual items, needed 
no longer, fall poil-mell and liiggledy-piggledy upon 
the cushion of hay. Tlic purse is soon between the 
victor’s teeth; blouse and pantaloon float in mid-air; 
the ’'flag is seized, and waved in a at3de that would not 
be unworthy of Austcrlitz ; and our hero, after descend- 
ing with his booty, bears the banner before him, and 
followed by his brigade, wdth its own private dnira- 
mor leading the way, walks off to the nearest public- 
house, to share the glory and the prizes amongst them. 
Some good thii\78 still remain upon the mast. The 
iron circlet is good-ntitiircdly lowered, to give the 
brigade of ‘little ’ui!«’ a chance. 

Wc w oii’t stop to look at the races in sacks, because 
we can’t get near enough to see them. All I can make 
out is, that that drunken old fool, sixty years of age, 
has tumbled dow n and broken his nose, and that the 
decid(‘d fa vouiito upon the course is the conqueror 
of the Mat de Cocagne. We should liave had a few 
additional broad grins from the water- jousting, in 
the dock of*’thc Basse-Deale ; but the temperature 
not being owr-sultry, that sport is deferred till the 
appro.ach of the dogdays. 

The day’s entertaiimitn^s conclude with music. 
To-day and to-morrow, two grand concerts are given 
by the Musical Association ; which concerts are greatly 
to be complained of, inasmuch as you cannot go to one 
without putting down your name for botli. There is, 
certainly, no difficulty in obtaining admission, if you 
submit to these sonieu hat grinding terms. Still, it looks 
like a little bit of exclusiveness — misplaced on the occa- 
sion of a communal frtc -and an enforcement of the due 
subifrdination of rank, which is nowhere better under- 
stood than on the continent. In the* heart neither of 
bourgeois nor of noble has the principle of equality found 
a settlement. But never mind ; wc need not starve, 
although wc cannot dine on turtle and turbot. A 
humbler bill of fare awaits us elsewhere. Let us hasten 
back to the beautiful promenade contiguous to the 
Champ de Mars. There, from the Napoleon Bridge — 
a Chinese structure, with a roof which acts as a sound- 
ing-board — we bhiill hear some excellent military music, 
performed by tlie bands belonging to two regiments. 
Polka, waltz, march, and overture, recompense us for 
the loss of secna and fantasia. The cool evening air 
by the side of the canal, under the canopy of meeting 
lime-trees, is probably not less pleasant than the 
atmosphere of the concert-room. What we lose in 
fa 8 hiop,«w'e gain in numbers. The more the iperrier ; 
though sometimes, it must be confessed, the sfower the 
better cheer. Thousands of well-dressed people sur- 
round us. The ladies’ heads, adorned with caps Instead 
of hats, produce the effect of a bed ,of tlie ‘gaudiest 
flowers. That last morsel of harmony wae admirable ; 
but standing to hear \t is rather fatiguing, a^r being 
on one’s legs the whole day long. Come, let us do as 


they do at Lil\ Behold here an empty table ; beside fnore children beggared, move householdi brohen up, 
it arc some vacagt chairs. Take the good the gods more wives broken-hearted wy the Qlub Palace than 
provide you; and — waiter, a bottle of the h^t white the Muslin Palace? ' lou talk of * Forbes Mackenzie, 
beer! # Act:* are not the doors of your Club Palaces open 

evei^ Sabbath, when the Musli^f and Gin Palaces aro 

A WORD WITH MAJOR TRWE FIT T. 1 you «« ignorant of the hirtorjr rf 

BY L A^T. •O costume, or you would have known that, centuries ago, 


WiTit the exiled duke in As You It,i may well '»'>e»''the drapers’ shops were not muslin palaces, but 
exclaim : ^ dingy, dirty, black boles, the ladies dresses were ten 

u *1 r ! times more extravagant, both as regards form and 


Art thou thu^ boldcnod, naan, ^ thy distress, 
Or else a lude despiser of gooiCmannei s, 
That in civility thou s«icm*st so emptj ? 


price, than they are nowf In the Vition of /*ierc6 
Plowman, written about 1360, tl» poet thus describes 
the ladies’ dresses of the period: ‘ They wore scarlet 


Emfpty enough in other things besides civilit}^ 1 ii.ive no robes, trimmed with rich furs, and embroidered with 
doubt. It is pretty well known V hat majors generally gold and precious stones. Tlieir girdles were hand- 


are : there are few but have made some acquuintance | 
■with their leading peculiarities, in the character of tliat 


sornely ornamented with gold and silver, And they wore 
small fewords, commonly called daggers.* Think of the 


vvigged, padded and stayed, woildly, but decidedly daggers, Major! and blens your stars thaWnow the 
ifspectahk, old counterfeit, Major Pendennis. Do voii, lady’s only weapon is the pen. | 

Major Truefltt, indulge in the tilShypraetK^c of smoking Tlicre were no 'Muslin Palaces ii^ Heni^ VIII/s 
I cigars? — do 3 ^ou daily consume a •‘rtain quantity of time — ^you ha^c heard of him, I presume? he lik'ed *a 
I wine, with sundry glasses of brandy aud Avatcr?— and good hearty persccutity,’ like yourself, Ma^r— yet Hall 
[ do you consider how those useless luxuries help to the chronielfT tells us, that he saw six ladies dressed 
swell the amount of Christmas bills ? Depend upt^i it, at his court in tha^ following manner Two were 
Major, tlie lady’s wardrobe is not nearly as expe^isive apparelled in crim| * and purple satin, embroidered 
as the gentleman’s wine-cellar. Do yoil w'oar an all- with gold, witli maitellous rich and strange tires on 
round collar ; an ungraceful chimney-pot-looking bl.ack their heads. Other two ladies in crimson and purple, 
abomination termed a hat ; a long shapeless coat down m.-ide like long slops, ertiTTfdfdered and fretted with 
to your heels ; and, wliether it rain or shine, a silk gold after the antique fashion ; and over the slop was a 
umbrella— the prevailing costume am%ng the majority, sliorL garmmt of cloth of golik scant to tjje knee, 
w'hether majors or minors, of tlyc line gentlemen all fashioned like a tabard all^oAcr with small double rolls, 
of tins modern time ? Have you never fretted and all of flat gold of damask fret, and fringed gold, and 
fumed over a rumpled cravat ; sighed as you incased on \lieiv scarves, and wrappers of damask gold with 
yourself in a scantily-fitting AAaistcoat; and with flat pipes, tliat strange it was to behold. The other 
military emphasis, blown up your unfortunate tailor ladies were in kirtles of crimson and* purple satatf^ 
when you saw a wrinkle ill a cut-away coat ? Do you embroidered with a vynet of pomegranates of gold, 
know that I can buy half-a-dozen dresses at a loss all the garments cut compass-wise, Oaving demi- 
cost than you can purchase a suit of broad-clotli ? .slci'vos, and naked down from the elbows, and Q^ r 
Yet — shame upon you— you w’ould gr^inlgo a poor tlieir rocIvtte.s of pleasauncc rolled with crimson 


woman the cap or bonnet slie Avears, not so much for velvet and set AVitli letters of gold-liko characters, 
her own gratification, .as* to make heiself agreeable to Their lieads rolled in pleasaunc’i^ and tippets like 
your own ungratofi^l sex ! the Kg^ptians, embroidered with gold; their'®*!ik^s, 

Make our own dresses ! ‘ Have aa'c not enough to do necks, arms, and hands, covered in fine pbasaunce 
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mending our brotliers and hushands’ socks and stock- black, some caU in Lombardine, Avhich is inarvel- 
ings, tfiking care of Master Tommy’s hat and feather Ions tliiii, so the same ladies seem to be negroes or 
— mark that, major ! — and ISfi.ss Janet’^ frocks, nursing black-.a-moores.’ • 

young gentlemen with tlie measles and elderly ones Look at ti^e Mornimf Post or Court Journal, and 


witli the gout? In .Vour utter ignorance of politii’al you will find no sucli dresses worn at the present day. 
economy, you do not knoAV that it is chea])er to employ AVe have i^forn »d ibir dresses. The Andieel-fartiiingale, 
a person to Avork for you, if your time is more valuable hoop, coat and \Aaistcoat of blue camlet, trimmed with 
than that of the person so employed. Now, as you silver, the black patches on the face, and a variet}’^ of 
have given written-proofs that your time is ufferly other ‘ beAvildifrinents,' t»%it you may read about in 
valueless, I would advise you to purcliase needle, the Spectator, are now unknowm. Look at Hogartli’s 
thimble, and congenial goose, tlien set to work, and pictures : there you will see the macaitmi liead-dress, 
mako your own clotlies. What a pitiful, helpless wlierc mountains of curls, poAvder, flowers, ;”id featliers 
appearance you would make ! for you knoAv that you rise, ‘alp above alpl upon the foreheads of our stately 
cannot even sew on a button but must come to one of ’%a'aiidmothers. All that has passed aw'ay. Wo ar* 
us ‘victims,’ as j’ou truly term us, to do it for you. still subj< (?t to the swny of fashion, I admit ; but who is 
I would wager my useful darning-needle against ouf leader? Look at the loAAcr, right-hand corner of 
your worthless regulation-sword, that there is no Mrs your commissioi> and >ou will see ‘Ise luuch-rcspected 
Truefltt in existence. If there Ai’ere, wo Avould name — Victoria! Tlie vionicn of Britain aro very well 
noA^ have heard of your senseless tirade against contented to follow the example of* that virtuous, 
Munin Palaces. Are there no other palaces save and aii^ablc, and illustrious lady. They will not wear 
except Muslin and Gin Palaces? Wherq^did 3 ’ou Avrite black silk dresses Avitli plain frills, cut, I presume, to 
that very paper that has raised the Indignation of jmilitarj^ regulation, to please Major Truefltt, who 
thousands of gentle maidens and tender wives ? Was then — for he is capable of anything — might term tliem 
it not written in one of those destroyers of domestic .the Black Gu.inls. No 1 avc aro perfectly willing and 


happiness, termed a Club-house ? Are there au^platc- 
glass and gilding in those palaces of single selfishness ? 


ready to suhmW to imirital, but never to martial law. 
Do you know, Major, how mafly millions of your 


Yes, and other things besides— rich dishes, choice fellow-creatures earn thcii^daily bread by making 


wines, luxurious arm-chairs ! Yes, and packs of cards, 
and billiard-tables, and dice-boxes. Are not gentle- 


the ‘gauzy, crapy, ribbony* articles you would so 
ruthlessly proscribe? What do you think would 


men tempted in those palaces to eat and drink more become of those poor, but industrious people, if your 
than they need— jto play, bet, and call the main, what- agitation should be successful? Are you prepared to 
ever that may be ? Axe not more families ruined, stop the looms of Paisley and Spitalfields ; the poor 
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Xridh from embroidering muslin collars; rand the men 
of Coventry — v(]l^ere yon should be sent to — from 
making ribbons, by your Quixotic cndcav6urs to shut 
up Muslin Palaces? If not, then shift up your own 
writing-desk, and leavc^ the reform of the ladies’ drftsses 
to the ladies themselves, who understand tl\e subject 
much better than all the majors im Het Majesty’s 
service. ” 


iiomp: ykaunings. 

fThis natural and touching; effu.'Aon axipcars in a volume, entitled 
Scoltith Songs, lialladSyani Poems, by How Alnslie : Rodflold, New 
York, It represents the feelings of an elderly settler hi 

America, re;xRrding his native country and the recollections of 
earlier and happier days. Tins settlor is ilie poet hiinnclf, a man 
whoso name will be kept alive in Scotland. Upwards of thirty 
years ago, a short while before emigrating to the West, he published 
a volume, entitled a Pilgrimage to the Land of Iturns, full of line 
descriptioiAnd warm poetic feeling, and containing many beauti- 
ful imitati<|iB of the old Scottish ballads. A nathc of the same 
county with Burnssrhis language occasionally reminds us of that 
of the illustrious Ploughman; but in all esseiitial respects bis 
conipositiops ^-o original and raey^n a liigh degree, ^ The 
following verses arc addressed to an old li lond ] 

I ’vftprroonM to soo ;iiieo maif, »lohn, longed 
Our brave auld coimtrie ; j 
The stately towel ‘s, the biii'wdod bowers, 

I haunt in Tneinof>. 

I haunt in inemorie, John, 

As gfhaists, ai^d niinstnds say, 

'W'ill wander round the lialloued gi ouiul 
That kent their ea^th^y day . 

« 

Lang thirty years are ^^aue, tlohn, 

, Since in jour wastliu sea, 

Auld Scotia’s hill.ssank <loun, John, 

Nao raair to rise on i^c ; 

Nae mair to rise on nie,^ .Vihn, 

Thous-h sadder sets I’^e seen, 

The set o’ heainhi"- eyes, Johnj , ** 

That fyilt this cartlily scene'. 

rPut blessed b<' that Power, John, 

•That ga’e us power to raise 
The dear departed dead, John, 

The joys o’ ither days. 

Ay. thoughts o’ suiinj liours, John, 

In days o’ d.ivkost hue, • 

Can make a rift in diinmest lift, 

An’ let a star look throuj^h,* « • 

Tims in my midnight ponderinjis, 

In sleep on waking dt*'iim, ^ 

I range the glen by llawthorndeii, 

Or spe^'t by (Jirvan'.s .stream ; 

Dey * Girvan’s fairy hauiP<Ml stream, * 
rfargany’s banks sac bi:n» 

• The auld ash-tree, that cosilic ^ 

Leant owro my daddy’s lia*. , 


The bleachii^hauffh, wi’ fencing sau^lij green vvillJw 
The garden to.sli and trifr, trim— neat 

Wi’ divot fdgo, an’ clippit heiljje, turf 

Vfhdro lintics love to bij^g : linnets— build 

"Where Unties love to bijjg, John, » 

Art’ merry sangsters meet ; 

Syne yoking tilt, wi’ mony a lilt, song ' 

Made April mornings sweet. 

Sic Scenes are hoarded up, John, 

In memory^ sacred ben ; 

This thriftless heart^i’ a’ may part, 

But them 1 maunna spen’. 

• O, them I daunia spen’, John, 

Or what were left to me 
’lint frostit crops o* early hopes, 

Thkt sicken ane to sec ? 


Dear fiainted Bleonohi, 1 
^ Sweet sister o* iny heart, / 

" jTt was thy gentle, whiaperjiiga 
First made this spirit stai't ; 

First made mo wond^^ring see, John, 
*' The lovely things^ that lie 
Af'onnd us, on the earth, John, 
Jt^^ovo O.S, in (he skjl*. 

A^% brav/^' broke my dawing, 
r A mild an’ pleasant glow ; 

Now wintrv winds are blawing, 

My day^s wearing low. 

Hut husli I I ’ve said an’ sung, Joirti, 
An* sing it yet again, 

Howe’er the heart is wrung, John, 
The word is — Ne’er complain. 


There is something cordial about a fat man. Every- 
body likes lihjb and lie IWtes evcrjbody. Your Ishmaelites 
are, in truth, a bifc’oboned race; a lank' tribe they are, 
skeleton and bile. Food doe^ a fat man good ; it clings 
to him; it fnietilies on him; he swells nobly oilt ; and 
fills va generous space in life. He is a living, walking 
miniVer of gratitude to the earth, and the fulness thereof; 
art iuearnate testimony against the vanities of care; a 
railuint manifestation of the wisdom of good-humour. A 
fat man, therefore, almost in virtue of being a fat man, 
is, per se, a popular man, and commonly ho deserves hi.s 
popularity. In a crowded vehicle, the fattest man will ever 
he the most ready to make room. Imleed, he seems to be 
lialf sorry for his si^, lest it be in the way of others ; but 
others would not liave him loss than he is, for his humanity 
i.s usually commensurate with his bulk. A fat man has 
abundance of riih juices. Tlie hingo.s of his sjstem are 
well oiled ; the springs of his being are noiseless ; and so 
he goes on his way rejoicing, in full contentment and 
Ijlaciditj. A fat man feels his position soliil in the world; 
he knot’s that his being is cognisable; he knows that he 
has a mavke<^ jilaco in the universe, and that lie need take 
no cxtnij jiains to advertise* mankind that ho is among 
them ; he know's that he is in no danger of being over- 
lookeil. It doe.s really take a deal o^ wrong to make one 
really hate a fat man; arifc* if we are not always as 
cordial tp a thin man as we should be, Christian charity 
should take into account the force of prejudice which we 
have to overcome against Iiis thinness. A fat man is 
nearest to that most perfect of figures, a mathematical 
.sphere ; a thin man to that most limited of conceivable 
dimensions, a simple liiie. A fat man w a bemg of har- 
monious- volume, and holds relations to the material 
universe in every direction; a thin man lias nothing but 
length ; a thin man. in fact, is but the continuation of a 
point. — Lectures vf Henry (wilts. 

COnBElT ON DRINKING AFTER DINNER. 

A man that cannot pass an evening without drink, merits 
the name of a sot. Why should there be drink for tlio 
purpo.se of carrying on conversation? Women stand in 
need of no drink to stimulate them to converse ; and I have 
a thousand times admired their patience, in sitting quietly 
at then- work wliile their husbands arc engaged, in the 
same room, with bottles and glasses before them, thinking 
nothing of the c.xpense, and still less of the shame, v^ch 
the distinction reflects upon them. We liavo to thaoK the 
women tor mjwy things, and particularly for their strictly 
.sober habits, ftlcn drive them from the table, as if they 
said to them : ‘ You have had enough ; food is sufficient for 
you ; hut we must remain to fill ourselves with drink, find 
to tallc^ir^anguage which your ears ought not to endure.’ 
When women are getting up to retire from the table, men 
rise in honour of them; but they take special care not to 
follow their excellent example. — Cobbett, 
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few pence for kcQpin;? the infant, nnd bringing Jt to 
POOR PEOPLE’S f ITILDREN. ita motlier for one natural meal in the day — rny 
SiiR stopped to coax out of the gutter a eiiiall dirty deir, vilien I have seen all this, I have wont|prod thft^ 
urchin, struggling along v\ ith . '/still smaller ainl dirtiar all the mothers in England, well-to^lo mother?, who 


urchin in its arms. She certainly iTas the kindest and 


afford Uio leisure and luxury of saving their 


niotherlicst heart in the world, thii matron-friend of ehil Iren’s lives, do i:c/^ rise np, and try establish in 
mine. ‘ Oh,’ she said, n& vv'e travel sod the miigg; and every town wlioie the women have to go out to 


inuildy London street, pausing often, as slic was 
pitifully attracted hyever> foim of infantile tribulation 
— ‘oh, wliat a life they lead, poor people’s children! 


vv ork ’ fv i 

‘]*ublK nuis^f'iSi-V ’ 

‘ E\actly,’ said Mrs Read} hand. Slie proceeded to 


If wo could only carry out tin* plan T was t^alking iiifoim me of a plan sft6^*!flfd for the benefit of our 
of, .and set up m every parish of every large town a p.irtitul.ar district of the metropolis, a plan that woijld 


public nurser}'.* 


lequire at least a tw'enty-fonr® matron-powor in it® 


Now the question of public if rsorics happeiK^l to vvoikin"-ont — the onus o# which working-out la}^ and 
be the one uppermost m her henevolenc'^ at present I wojshl lie ipparently, on her own single pair of already 
w as going willi her to see an cstahlishineiit of the kind, well-filled hands. 

It attracted me as baing one of the few' clnntahle I felt a certain involimtiry blush at tl*c little 7 
‘ notions’ wliich strike at the root of an evil, instead of . 1 and the rest of us wlio have to use our pens instead 
lopping off a few of its topmost hr inches. Eor ccr- of our hands in daily bi^ad-winning — for the helping 
tainl}', looking at the svv arm of children one meets in of what ^iilpit-eloquciK e would fill ‘our posyier 
such a walk ns this, and speculating on the homes the} brethren’— or s?, tors Especially tliose our sisters 
spring up in, and the dangers they liourly encounter, whom we sometimes shrink from acknow lodging as 


it is wonderful how they contrive to struggle up, even 


-hard-handed, st ipid-he.aded,^ill-hearted *4wpg 


to that early plias? of in'iintine life when the children from infancy a life so coarse and rude, tliat^omanly 
of the London poor appear on the surface of ^ocicty — instincts becouic blunted, the womanly affections 
society which, from their ver} birth, seems set against deadened —till tlic creature sinks down* to an almost 
them. • brutal levtl, the mere drudging, suffering, child-bearing 

‘ Poor little wretches ! How can they ever grow up feminine of tnan. Child-bearing! ay, that is what 


to be men and women ? * 


makes the ineffable salines', of the ease. What is to 


* Probably not one-fourth of them do,’ said Mrs , become ot the* children of such mothers— mothers 

whom I wili call, after the good old Baxterian fashion ^'honi nothing can exempt from the daily duty of 
-^Mrs Rcadyhand. ‘In Manchester, not onc-lniif of earning daily iihread ? liothers wlo have to toil in 
the children bom survive to their second year. Think fictones; to stand all day at washing-tubs; to go | 
of all which that fact implies !— the multitude of tender out cli iring, or nursing, or slop-vvorlftiig, or any of 


lives fading out in suffering ; the array of little coffins, the nuncless oiitdcair avocations by whicktwomen in 
and tiny soon-forgotten graves. And the mothers — gre.at towns contrive to keep their f.imilies a degreg 
one knows not which to pitv most — the cver-recurnng ^hbove starvation. Families, whom no Malthusian laws 
pang of the loss of n child, or the gradual callousness can hinder from following tlio higher natural law: 


vhich ceases to feel such a loss at all.’ ‘IFierease, arid nuiltijily, and replemij^i the earth.* ^ 

‘Such a percentage of death; and in the first Ri^pleiiisli the earth! With what? With lives so 
year!’ J frail, that their necessary and swift •decadence is to 

‘Of course; larger in the first than any succeeding, death. Or escaping that passing safely by the pit- 
You do not know what it is to rear aiyoung bab} — falls that he in wait for their poor little tottering feet 
the constant attention required — the infinitesimally <^nery day of every week, every hour of every dAy 
small ills which are positive ruin to the tender thing — — wdiat do w c^ attain ? A puny, weak, unhealthy, 
and which motherly care, and motherly c^tq only, deteriorated ii^ce. A race of which epramon sense 
can or will avert. Why, when I have left my^babies and common feeling are oftentimes fain to believe that 
snug in their warm nursery, and gone down to speak to it w ould have been easier fv itself and its successors 
our charyroman, and seen her sitting in the wash house, had it laid its baby bones among the hundreds more 
suckling a poor little wizzened creature, fretful with that pile our church-yards witli tiny mounds long 
pain, or drowsy with dragging — while standing by was forgotten— for it is only the ‘ upper classes* who can 
the small seven-year-old nurse, or the worse nurse afford to grieve and to remember, 
still, some dirty, drunken old crone, who was paid a We went on our way. It was a bright winter-noon* 
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Our ^district* happened ;to be in the paroxysms of 
an election, mofs virulently contested than is fre- 
quent in the busy metropolis. There was a polling- 
booth in our High Strpet ; and all our usually quiet 
semi - suburban streets* were frescoed with porters 
equally laudatory and vituperative ; while f dashibg 
violently past, or standing lazily at* public -houses, 
were partisan-cabs, well pasted over, so as to coiist^ute 
at any other than election-time a series of locomotive 
libels. All our grown-up w'orld was in a state of 
convulsion, as to whether the noble churchman or 
ignoble Quaker, the peer or the tradesman, should 
Represent us in parliaihent: it seemed quite ridiculous 
that my friend and I should be devoting our attention 
to such a very small subject as poor people’s babies. 

‘I suppose the election will be decided by the time 
we return,* said Mrs Readyhand. * I think, if we start 
our nursery, 1 shall bo inclined to beg something from 
the succefflful candidate for my poor little babies.* 

‘But I thought the nurseries were feclf-supporting?* 

‘ Partially so. '•In fact, they ought to be entirely, if 
there were a sufficient number of babies taken in. 
Though I bcHfeve the Paris “ cr^^^^*es,” from whicli tbcac 
two or three nurseries that we Jiave in London arc 
modelled, were altogether coinmenj ed as charities.’ 
‘Who first started the idea of cij^’ches?’ 

‘One M. Marbeau, so far hack as 1844. Being 
appointed to investigate l*aris “asylums’* (which 
are equivalent to our Infant Schools), and where the 
working-mothers are in the habit of leaving for the 
day theif children fro& two years old and upwards — 
the simple question struck Ifim, What becomes of the 
said children until they have reached the prescribed two 
years ? And on inquiries, ho found the same course 
pyi^^ued, and tjie same terrible results, that we find in 
every large factory- town — the inevitable separation of 
mother and infant during working-hours ; the employ- 
ment of ignorant and brutal nurses at some trifle per 
dtfJT-; and the enormous rate of infant mortality.* 

‘Of course, the cliild’s best and only nurse is its 
mother. TJie mother, during her years of child- 
bcQjii^ and child-f coring, ought not to labour out of 
her own hpme.* 

*My dear,’ said Mrs Readyhand wiCi her soft kind 
smile, ‘how i\;any “ought nots” sliall we find in the 
present Qiudition of society : stumbling-blocks that we 
cannot apparently, by any human possibility, overleap 
or remove I Our only chance is to creep round them. 
This is just what M. Marbeau difi Orantmg — wdi{it 
we must grant, I fear, at least for many years to come 
— that the separation of the working-mother and her 
child is absolutely inevitable^the next bj*st thing to be 
done is to render that separation as little harmful 
as possible. To this end, it was clear that far saicr 
than the hands of ill-paid, ignorant, accidental nurses, 
would be*a public institution 0 | the plan of tlic 
fcsylums, open to inspection and Vlircction from the 
bettor-informed class— having all the advantages and^ 
cheapness of combination. And so M. Marbeau con- 
ceived the idea of a crl^chc.’ • « 

‘‘And started irt’ • 

‘ Yes. At CK^illot first— one of the worst Parisian 
suburbs; fitting up a room in the commonest way 
with a few cradles and chairs; choosing two poor 
women out of work for nurses, who were to be paid 
some small sum — I believe about twopence a day — by 
the mothers ; all the other expenses being defrayed by 
charity.* ^ 

* The plan answ^ed ? * 

‘Excellently. Witliin Jwo years, there were nine 
erbeb^ flourishing in the poorest quarters of Paris. 
This v'vras 184C ; since then they have still multiplied ; 
infifience and opportunities of good increasing 
same ratio. From a sipgle room, they have 
jravtfnced to kitchens, wash-houses, work-rooms, gardens, 
und ovea to tlie distribution of soups, porridge, &c., to 


the poor mothers, whea at stated generally 

twice a day, they come to suckle tbeiv^hildrezL* 

‘And f«T how many hours are the little creatures 
left there ? * 

‘From 6 to 8 p.h., regular work-hours of 
Paris — a l^pg day, is it not? But to shew that tliis 
absence deep not weaken the motherly love — very 
unlikely it could— have lizard it noted that on 
Sunday an# holiefrj/s such a thing is hardly known 
as a baby being left at the erbehe.* 

‘ Poor ibothers ! how they must enjoy a day’s 
nursing ! ’ / 

‘ Yes ; and of a healthy, merry brat, who has been 
all week well-warmed, well-washed, well-tended, and 
well-fed, instead of fretting and puling in filth, cold, 
and neglect; or lying stupid and sickly, dosed to 
death with sleeping-powders. My dear,* added Mrs 
Readyhand, after pausing once again to allay about 
the tenth case of infant wo which had caught lier 
c^cs or •ears along these wretched streets in which we 
\i%rc now pcaetrating-k‘my dear, let i)olitical econo- 
mists and philanthropists work away as much as tJiey 
like among the labouring or non-labouring classes — 
there is room enougli for us all. But for my part, I 
do w^ih something could be done for the little ones— 
the Iielpless, harmless creatures in whom Ijes the future 
of tlie community. 

The was great truth in what slie said. Sometimes, 
God ki ows, in portions of this generation, vice and 
misery seem so ingrafted, that one gets hopeless of 
(mre on this sidfc death, and can only give back the 
corrupted race into /Tis hands, believing in His final 
healing. But with Che new generation, there is always 
hope. Mrs Readyliand was not far wrong when she 
inclined to begin at the root of things — to take caro 
of the babies. 

‘But you did not tell me,’ I said, ‘how and wdien 
the notion of the Parisian erbehes was reproduced here 
in London ? ’ 

‘ Only in three or four instances, and that of late 
years, and by the exertions of private individuals. 
One lady kept hers afloat solely at her own expense 
for months, and w'Qiit to inspect ite daily; another, a 
clergyman’s wife, did the saHiic. The nursery we are 
going to ^/isit to-day, is attached to a Ragged School 
and a dissenting chapel. But each, not being known 
publiel}’’ euougl for self-support, and dependent only 
on the (‘harity of its originators, lias not prospered like 
the creches of our iieiirhbours. I think,* she added, 
‘that is tlie cause of failure, if failure has been, that 
the question has been made too much that of sect, 
instej^d of wide Christian benevolence, which it ought 
to be, you know.* 

‘Certainly. Half-a-dozen conflicting creeds could 
not do much h.irm to a little sucking-baby.* 

‘ Still, ray dear, we must take things as they sre, 
and try to improve them.* 

Here she stopped, for we had talked ourselves out 
of tho bearings of our course, and got into a labyrinth 
of poor and dirty streets. Mrs Readyhand made 

various inquiries for tlie Public Nursery — which, 

however, seemed anytliing but public, for it was only 
>with the aid of great patience and a friendly policeman 
that we lighted upon it at all. 

My friend pointed to the entrance, over which was 
written ; ‘ Public Nursery, Infant Ragged School, and 
Laundry.* 

‘ What a combination of good things ? Did you 
never a Ragged School ? Then we will take a peep 
in there first. This seems to be the door.* 

Which door opening, disclosed a tolerably large and ' 
lofty room, rather dork and close it seemed to us, just | 
passing out of the bright frosty air ; and I, unused to | 
schools, was sensible or a great oppression and confu- 
sion of little tonj^es, and an incessant commotion of 
little bodies, which only partially subsided when the 
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mistress, blowiim a warning^whistle — het voice would 
have been utterly useless — despatched them to a raised 
succession of benches, and came forward to speak to 
the visitors. 

Sho was a decent, kinfcy-looking soul, wth a care- 
worn, intelligent face, the mouth and clAn of which 
indicated both the pow^ and ^he haWt of/ ruling even 
a lUgged School. V 

An Infapt Ragged School I Wh£^pictul'fis tlic name 
implies I — pictures of the very scum of , babyhood, 
picked out of gutters, alleys, reeking cellars ; wretched 
babyliood, from its very birth-hour entering on its only 
inheritance— 'yant, brutality, and crime. 

Yet here were goodly rows of small j .nts of 
humanity, ranged, height above heiglit, in the usual 
fashion peculiar to Infant Schools and green-houses — 
tidy, clean, unragged children — w^n and sliarp-visag(‘d, 
to be sure, but one finds* that look in every poo,r London 
child. Nevertheless, these were a decent array, sprinkled 
with two or three faces, brigh^ and pretty enough fj^r 
.any rank or class of tiny girlhood.^ Thefe might have 
been boys likewise ; but sox was quite undistinguishahle. 

At the opposite end, near tlic fire — fenced in a safe 
corner by a semicircle of forms, and guarded by o .c or 
two elder girls — was a den of mucli ainaller fr}'', boine 
not more than eight-months-old infants, squatting, or 
crawling, or sitting bolt upright against the w.all, Pt.uhig 
right before them with an iiir of solemn interest 

‘These are Aery little scholar^,’ said ^Iis Iha lyhand 
smiling, and taking up one in her arn^^ 

‘Bless you, ma’am, they do no li ’rm ! They aie as 
quiet as mice, and as good as jf, \d. The elder ones 
bring them, and look after ^henl ; i. ’s a great relief to 
the mothers to have them safe here.’ 

‘ But would they not be better in the nursery up 
stairs?’ 

‘ Why, you see, I let them in free, and upstairs they 
would have to pay ; and fourpence a day is a great deal 
to some folk. Besides ’ 

Here the schoolmistress hesitated, and looked as if 
she- could say a little more, if she would, concerning 
‘ upstairs.’ 

‘ But you think, ^cre it pot for tlie payment, working- 
mothers would take advantage of the nursery?’ 

‘ May be — yes, 1 know they would. 'J’hey^inust get 
the children out of the Avay somehow. But poor people 
don’t easily fall into new plans ; ;in(>, b(‘sidos, they 
take tilings coolly upstairs. They don’t do as 1 do 
with my scholars — hunt tlieni up out of lanes, and 
courts, and alleys, and make them conic to school.’ 

‘Ay, tliat is the secret.’ And J fancy my friend 
and I both thought of the words : ‘ Go forth int^ the 
highways and hedges, and compel them to come in.’ 

We had some more talk with tlie very sensible 
schoolmistress, who exhibited her charge with no small 
pride. Especially one — evirlcntly her favourite — a 
well-growit girl of eleven or twelve, neat, fair-faced, 
with the brightest, most intelligent blue eyes. 

‘ Sho is deaf and dumb, ladies. When she came, she 
knew nothing, and could not make a sound. Now, site 
is monitresB, and can teach a class its letters.’ 

How this was managed, I could not understand ; but 
the sweet-faced deaf-mute was as busy as possible,^ 
wand in hand, in the centre of a circle of small elves, 
who were making frantic struggles ait^r the acquire- 
ment of a large pasteboard alphabet. And admirably' 
she marshalled, round and round the room, the general 
vocal procession that followed, in which peij^opmance 
the deaf little maid was probably the one of the 
audience most to be envied. 

There was another small damsel whom I could 
not help noticing— brown-skinned, dark-ey^d, sleuder- 
limbed — of painfdlly precocious beauty and intelligence, 
the sort of creature to hang bangles on, and make 
an Indian princess of; or the kind of elf who, you 
might feel sure, appeared of nights out of a gigsSitic 


convolvulus, or a mammoth rose, und^r the admirable^* 
arranged moonlight Of Mossr^ Grieve and Telbin, in a 
Haymaricet extravaganza. 

‘ To this complexion she must cq.ino atjast ! ’ thought 
I, ^watching the agile grace df her descent from the 
somicirclb,*thorfflitter of pome foreign-looking armlet 
on lier delicate brovn arm, and the evident conscious- 
ncsstef that, and of her own extreme prettiness, with 
which the poor child joined the trdbp of her companions, 
—a troop that irresistibly inclined one to parody Robert 
Browning’b ‘ grcat-hcarted^gentlcmon ’ as it went 

Marching along, /io«j/y-sco^ strong, 

Ragged-school cluldien, singing this song — 

a song AAhich was meant to be explanatory of difibrent 
trades, Avith imitative mechanical accompaniments^ 
greatly satisfactory to tliu performers. Even the little 
liabes in the den oreiit on all -fours to its outermost i 
barrier, viewing, and clapping little dirty haikls. ^ 

No — I beg pardon, excellent Raggcd-Schoofmistress \ 
— they were not dirty. I never saw a cleaner, neater, 
w holesomer cfi.anty-s^Mool. When one thought of tho 
hOilible London alleys tliey came out of and went back 
to, thoir tiihness was really miraeiiloiis. 

‘I teach the higgcj • ones to mend their things,* aaid 
the mistress when a'o noticed this; ‘and sometimes 
kind ladies send us parcels of old clothes, and we 
manaffo to alter and conSft^>(9P Generally, the children 
get decently clothed wdicn they have been at school a 
little whil^. Bcsnlcs, wc give® them some jort of a 
dinner, and it is often q^iite late before we send them 
home * 

‘ Wh it homes some of these must be ! * 

‘ Likely enough. But wc take all sorts ; we ask no 
questions. You see, when they first c^me here, they * 
ar(‘ such little things. Nothing like beginning in time.* 

‘ But you don’t teach them all day over ? * 

‘ Bless you, no ; I only let them amuse thcmsel^s, 
and keep tlkcra out of mischief— babies and all.’ 

‘Ah, that reminds me wc must go and sec the babies 
upstairs,* said Mrs Readyhand, giving up the chubby 
boy whom sho had li.ad m her arms all this wliilS^^l 
who seemed verv unwilling to be so rclinquiffejd. 

‘ But A^ould ^ou like to question any of my children 
I first? Here ’ — following ray eye, and cummoning (I 
am not sure tliat if you always do this it AviU be 
advisable, Schoolmistress) that prettiest and 

moat intelligent brown-faced maiden. She came, 
accompanied by ra sm.dlcr and plainer sister, and 
answered various inquiries mannerly enough, though 
with scarcely as many blushes as one likes to see in a 
child. I « • 

‘ My name is ; my sister’s . [I could not 

make out either.] Wo came from thh West Indies. 
F.ither was a cook. [Oh, rny Indian prinoesj||] Father 
is dead. Mother ijkakes soy; she sells it. She sells 

ppoy, and [Here a long list of sauces, 5.C., ran gliblj 

off like a fchop-advertisement.] That is how we live. 
We are very poor. Yes, we like coming to school very 
mhcli. Wo *^11011 learn to help motljpr in time.’ .^nd 
so on — and so on. 

I am about to inquire and remonstrate concerning 
the bhiny bracelet, ivhicli looks so odd and out of 
place in a Ragged School. But peering into the little 
girl’s face, a certain shyness comes over me, as if I had 
no businesb to pull the mote out of the eye of the poor 
man’s child. Besides, she elders it with such tender 
protection ow tho little sister— and there she is, 
turning to pat, and looking as iftshe greatly wanted 
to cuddle, that rolly-poUy fellow, who is stretching 
out of the babies’ den, 'and clutching at her frock. 
Who know's, Ragged-School influences may end in her 
growing up as some kind young mistress’s pretty 
nursemaid, instead of the gauzy fairy of Haymarket 

footlights, with a future of God knows I 

But Mrs Readyhand was longing after her public 
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nursery, so we j)repared to leave the good school- ‘ Ladies, you see, I haven’t help ’encuigh-^i^uch a set 
mistress and her flock — |he younger portion of which, of ignorant young chits ! Sally, canf you keep that 
my friend again observed, * would be better upstairs.* child quiet ? Ma*ara, it ’s only fractious ; not quite a 
* Please doq’t say lo, ma’am,’ said the misteess month old— I don’t like ’em so young, but then the 
earnestly ; ‘ they do no harm They are very gqpd mother has to go out charing 


little tilings. . Indeed, 1 couldn’t bear to paf t with my 
little ones.’ < 


0 ye hapfjy mothers ! languid and lovely, receiving 
in graceful r^glig^e admiring female friends, who come 


‘ That is the rlf^ht sort of woman,* said ^Mrs to congratulate an^sympathise, and ‘ see baby ’—just 
Eoadyhand, as we went upstairs. think of tliA ! 

It was a Iar‘'e room, scrupulously clean and neat. My frievd took the matter in her kind hands. 
At the further end was airow of eight or ten iron ‘Sally, my girl — isij’t your name Sally? — you hardly 
swinging-cots, with nvittresses and coverings. Tliere know how to liold so young an infant. Not upright — 
was a coal-cellnr and linen-closct, a large table, ami it has not strength yet ; and its little tfset are quite 


several chairs — some for groat, aomo for little people. 


There, not so near the fire — you would sconcli 


The whole room was in perfect order — the boarded its poor head. Give it to me, please. Now, Sally* 

floor, without stain or dust. The atmosphere, rigidly And laying the child across her lap, she held its blue 
sanitary and airy ; in fact, rather <00 airy, for the fire was feet in her liands, pupplying, in her own gentle way, 
powerless to warm it beyond its immediate vicinity, various hits of inforiiiatioii, verbal and practical, to the 
There wfl| a decently-carpeted heartli, a cliair, a round sai<l Sa^ly. 

stand, &c*. ; in which snug little eiicatiipment, with her ^Nurse looked on wit^j, considerable dignity at first; 
tea-things laid, and her newspaper in her hand, sat — but in answer tot a liint about ‘food,’ and a coni- 
the nurse. , ^ * mendation of the kind of infant nutriment supplied 

Now, my good nurse, I have no ^\ ish to malign Jou. gratis by the nursery, she began busily to prepare 
You were a very decent, respectable, fat, motlierly hoc 13% .somi and the kettle at once vacated in favour of the 
with an apron as spotless as 3'ouri‘fioor, and as smooth lup-^ueejmn. 

as j^ur countenance. I have no doubt you know Gradually, motlicrly experience did its work ; the 


as your countenance. 


doubt you know 


your duty, and do it, too, witliin its prescribed limits, inf 'iVt ceased crying. 


But how could 3’ou sit your tea, and rcadiiii 


Itli^’ begin again tlie minute you lay it down, 


your newspaper, over your cosie fire, while in the ma’.im-*^* I daren’t nurse the babies, else they ’d never 


Arctic regions beyond^ -outside the verge of carpeting 

— three blue-nosed, red-finger|‘d little nurse-maids were ‘Jiut they soon lc.vi 
vainly trying to soothe or to keep in oidcr five or six always let them, a^c 
babies — from the small month-old lump of helplcssithss didn’t 1 hear mirs/ ei 
to the big unrul}^ ten-months’ brat, wliieli is perilling to keep near, and wa 


lx‘ out i^f my ariqs.’ 

‘But they soon Ici^n to crawl — my children do. I 
always let them, a^oon as they can. Look, Bots3’ — 
didn’t 1 hear mirsr call you Betsy ? — you have onl3'^ 
to keep near, and wateh it — see that it doesn’t hurt 


•ttsJife — as every mother kiiowo — by various ingenious itself, nor go to) far away from the fire. Tins is bitter 


exploits, about once m five mimites, all day long. 


weatlicr for little babies. And, Sally — yes, you are 


‘Ladies— pray sit. Our Faille's generally eome of quite right to listen and notice; always do so when 
mornings. I am very glad when they do. T have a nurse or the lady-visitors talk to you, and you’ll 
........... n.:.... ... 


bard place here (Betsy, do keep that *liild offtlio 

carpet). They don’t allow me help enough — nothing 


learn everything m time.’ 

‘There’s ftiuch need on’t,* grumbled the head- 


like enough, ma’aiy. Only these three chits from tlie functionary; hut her subordinates Iieard not. They 

School ’(Sally, can’t you quiet that baby?), made quite a little group round Mrs Readyhand, each 

Indeed, Wies, you don’t know what it is to look after laden with her small chargq whonf she handled very 
poor people’s children.’ ' ' much as she would a doll Or a kitten. Meanwhile, 

There was u certain truth in this — a pitiful truth the cldes't baby devoted its tender attention to me. 


enough, Hjough she did not put it so. No one, whobe 
solo experience in the baby-line lies aimng the Avell- 
fed, well-clothed, well-tended ofl’-^pring of the respec- 
table classes, can see without paint tbq vast.ditterenee 


crawling about my skirts, and taking hold of m3' 
shoe, looking fip all the while — ugly, little, thin elf 
as it wMs — with tliat soft infantine smile which I defy 
aii3' woman to resist. One could not well help giving 


between them and ‘ poor people’s babies.’ Especially it a toss and a dandle, and laughing when it laughed — 
the London poor. Their pinclied, wi//cned faecs ; their even to the missing of many things Mrs Roadyhand 
thin flaccid limbs, rfiivering wider the snr allest possible w.as saying. Not m any formal way — she abhorred all 
covering of threadbare flannel and -worn-out calico ; cant. I did not hear her use one of those irreverently 
their withered, ^Id-like expression, so d liferent from the familiar Scripture phrases which abounded rather 
roiind-03'ci, apple-cheeked simplicity that well-to-do unpleasantly on the nurse’s lips, and on the walls of the 
parents love — no wonder it w as i(ather hard to keep school below stairs —where, I fear, their lar^e-lettered 
fh healthy satisfied quietness poor people’s babies.^, literalness such as, ‘the blood which cleanseth from 
Babies, too, who from morning till night celdom or all sin,’ and ‘the 03^68 tliat are overfall’ — must' have 
never know wdiat it is to cuddle in warmly to the proved extremely perplexing to infafit minds. But 
natiural nest — th^ mother’s own b( 5 ^ni.* Of courSe, thij is n question tlie judiciousness of which cannot 
Homing can supply the place of that ; and, of course, well bo discussed here. 


natiural nest — th^ mother’s own b( 5 ^ni.* Of courSe, thij n question tlie judiciousness of which cannot 
Homing can supply the place of that ; and, of course, well bo discussed here. 

it must be a ha«l position, iny respectable old woman ! And wlicn, on our departure, she brought her kindly 
to be nurse in a public nursery. But surely you need •admonitions to a climax, by hinting tliat if the little 
not have talked so much about it, or w'c should have damsels improved very much, she, or other ladies she 


sympathised with you a great deal more. 


bknew, migiit possibly come and choose their next 


Wo began to investigate the condition of the six under- nursemaid out of this very Ragged - School 
babies — small, sickly creatures most of them — nursery, it was really pleasant to see the blustiing 
sprawling quietly on the floor, or restins; open-eyed in brightqe^ which ran over every one of the three faces, 
a* sort of patient languor in any position the little common as they were, either prematurely sharp or 
nflrse-girls chose to plact^thcm. There was one espe- hopelessly dull. But the dullest smiled, and the 
Cialhyjrhich kept up a pitiful wail — not a good hearty sharpest listened with a modest shyness, while thus 
a low moaning, as if it had hardly strength talked to. *It was the involuntary confirmation of Mrs 

Readyhand’s doctrine— the only reformatory hope of 
Mrs Readyhand p.aused in her statistical inquiries the universe— thje doctrine of Love. 


about the nursery, which, however, were fast verging 
into a mild recipience of tho nurse’s woes. 


We talked much, tis we went home— she and 
about this scheme; its wide possibilities of glood, and 
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tho defects— where will you not find defects in all Then, not ending with them as babies. Follov^iM 
schemes?— of it^ working-out. . * them up to childhood — planning public plny-grounda 

^1 object, said I, ^to one great fact in fhU p|ihUc and public working-grounds : 'I like those a great deal 

nursery — the nurse. Her heart is not in the mmter. bet(f^r than even Infant Scl^ools. Teaching thorn 

Slie is a fine contrast. the capital Ragged-School especially— what ougiit to be tho cbfef'aim of all 

mistress. If I were it lady- visitor, I 'd b|JndlQ her off eldemosyn{jry aid — how to help themselves. Would 

immediately.’ ^ not this be on^ good way of silencing, tho lazy outcry 

‘My dear, you are too sumn||^y. You miglit not ahoi^ “elevating tlie race?” perhaps, than— 

readily got ii better. Her situatulli is a ifrry difficult this sort of thing.* r 


readily got ii better. Her situatul^ is a ifrry difficult this sort of thing.* 


one to fill properly. Think what it requires. All the 
common sense and firmness of an experienced nurse - 


She pointed to an election-cab, crammed inside and 
out with worthy and independent voters, glorious in 


all the patience and tenderness of Vi motlier : a perfect shirt-sleeves and drink, sfiouting at the' top of thoir 
nurse would >\e perfect indeed.* voices for tho siieoessful candidaxo. 

She isn’t.' ‘ Lord has won, you sec. Well, I am glad. He 

‘ Perhaps she only wants looking after. Most hired is an excellent young man, they say. Perhaps he 
servants do. She needs us, who habitually think more may be got to take an interest in our plaits. But, 


deeply and act more wisely than is common with her 
class, to take an interest in her duties, and thus shew 
her that they are ours likewise. If this were hut 


after all, those whom I ehielly look to for aid, are what 
Mrs Ellis calls the Daughters of England.* 

One daughter of England — type of many more — 


tier that they are ours uicewise. Jt this were out 'nio uaiighter oi rmgiana — type ot many more — 
possible! If one could hut seek out the rieli fdlers of could not help regarding A/itli mingled compunction 
our rank of life, and make tlft'ir ^rcaryf iiselosa liv^s and respect a certain matron of l^gland, who, she 
cheerful by being useful 1 ’ knew, tauglib and reared half-a-dozen children of her 

‘Useful to the lower rank of workers?’ owr, and yet niana^i^d to find time for ffil these plans 

‘Exjictly. Think of all the women whom w e know, and doings in behalf of other folks’ children. And 


‘Exjictly. Think of all the women whom w e know, and doings in behalf of other folks’ children. And 
and what numbers that wc don’t know, who, laving A'hile thus talking, wc passed through the heavy- 
passed their first youth, arc absolutely withering away atmospliored dirty htrects, with their evening loungers 


“ Something 


for want of something to do. “Something to l. ” — collecting, and their evening shop-lamps beginning 
that grand cry, spoken or silent, of all unniarr ed and to fl.ire; it was to think sadly of the 

unlikely-to-be-marriod womanhood; “(Ih, if I‘ lad but great amount of I'vil and misery to be battled with, 


something to do and the compar.itivc helplessness of even the strongest 

It was very true; I could lii*e confirmed my hand; of tne infinite deal to hc^donc, and th(? few who 
friend’s remark by half-a-do/ci^ instances under iii} can by any possibility —^fithout contravening the ‘great 
own knowledge. ju'* t law , that charity begins at home — find opportunities 


‘And the grand difficulty is, lio-w to answer it. of doing it. 


What arc they to do ? ’ 


‘Still, my dear,’ said Mrs Readyhand gentlj", ‘thecP^ 

.. tfitri. .j ii I . . I. X * .1 


‘Surely no lack of that, Mrs Dead} hand. Never is a wise saying : “Wlutever thy hand findetli to do, 


was there a wider harvest, nor fewer labourers.* 


do it wdtli thy might.” ( know' how little you can by 


‘Because, my dear, they don’t know' how to fall to any possibility do in this way; but there is one thing 
work. They can’t find it out for themselves, and in you can do —you can wTite an article.* 
mopt cases there is nobody to show thent. So they sit ‘I ^'dh That some wiser head and freer hand may 
moping and miserable ; either scattering their money put into practice all these tilings we have been looking 


in indiscriminate lazy charity 


.it and talking over I have simjlly to relate 

flirkvr iir/^v«i I i r1^ nr\fw'»A ^ ^ 


‘ Or living depindent ^n fathers and brothers, with tlicv were brought under our notice.' 
undance of time, and little onougli of money.’ ‘ 'I hat is .all ^ And who knows 


abundance of time, and little onougli of money.’ 

‘And ignorant,’ pursued Mrs Readyhand smiling, 
‘that the best beneficence is often not money at all, 
but time. Plenty of people have momy to sjiend ; few 
Inivc wMt, judgment, and practical experience enough 
to spend it properly.* 

‘i understand. You want not merely seed, hut 


‘'lhat IS .all ^ And who knows what go’^ might 
conic ol it?* said my friend smiling as ye reached lie^ 
door. , 

‘Then, mo|t certainly I will write my article.* 

I have w ritteii it. 


T IT E GUOS T-L O V E R. 

‘Yes; busy, active sowers. I would like to.liunt * . 

them up, far and wide, and give them wpik to do. * r\n?s.— ooNctusiox. 

Work that w'ould fill up the blanks ill any home-duties In Vienna, General Von Streiben, with a view to 
they, might have, yet not interfere with one ; w'ork diterting Ins daughter’s mind, took her frequently to 
that would prevent their feeling— as I know ’icorcs of publfc places, to t|c theatres, tho Opera, received as 
them do — that they have somehow missed their part much company at Iionie as Ins means would allow ; and 
and place in the grand ever-moving procession of life, '’w'cnt out, often into hocicty. In fact, in comparison 
and have no resource but to lounge idle, or lie torpid, w'ith tluir quiet lift* at Stuttgart, their rc.siilence at 


by the wayside, till death overtakes them.’ » 

* That is true. You talk as if you liad been an, old 
young lady” yourself.’ 


V«icnn.i, wai a continual round of pleasure-taking, 
qjio old soldii-i^bcing a man of go(M capacity, anfi a 
i Ihorough citizen of the world, played, this public part 


•Perhaps so— once ; and my little daughters may heJ admirably w'oil ; and even poor Clenionza seemed to be 
Nobody knows. Now, wh.it think you? If wx* could gathering health and spirits, and to be finding out that 
only give to all tlie “old young ladic^,” as you call it w'as not the wisest plan to pass life in seclusion and 
them, one simple task and duty — the looking aftet® sadness. 

poor people’s children. Setting aside all that is done, liut shortly a new' turn was given to affiiirs, by the 
or is found impossible to do, for the grown-im genera- fact of a yoi 44 j,g gentleman, Moritz Jaelmann, the son 
tioD) and beginning with the new; beginning^ ffoni the of a banker, one of the partner^ of a very opulent . 

very first; in short with ’ establishment, conceiving suddenly a violent passion 

‘ With a public nursery ? Well, tliey might do for Cleinenza, and seeking every honoiirablo means of 
worse. Many a middle-aged lady keeping house in ingratiating him‘?Glf in her favour. He contrived that 
some dull parental liome, or tormented by a brood of liis relatives should become acquainted with her, that 
lively juvenile sisters, might find very considerable they might sanction his wishes ; and CJcmcnza, being 
peace of mind and loving-kindness from an occasional really a very charming and estimable young Indy, and 
hour spent in looking after poor people’s babies, her father being of high — one might almost say of 
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. European — reputation, this proved to be no such diffi- 
cult matter, The general and his daughter were 
invited hither and thithVjr constantly, and the enthu- 
siastic yoimg banker ^^as invited to meet them. ^IThe 
aflair was tfb length ripe. The young man applied in 
form to the father ; and he had not a single pbjectiorf in 
the world, havi/ g heard goncrally^an elUcellent account 
of the young gen tic, nan’s disposition, talents, and^^os- 
pects : he must leavfe it, however, entirely to his dear 
daughter, who had suffered mu(‘h, and was still suffer- 
ing from a sad bereavement, which had already cost 
her a husband. The^young banker’s relatives were 
pleased to find his attentions engaged by an object so 
wortljy ; and being anxious to see him married and 
settled, did all they could to encourage the suit. As 
for Moritz himself, bis daily life became a fervid dream 
— such was the depth and strength of his passion. 
But another person was interested in the question as 
well as he — namely, Enlulein Clernenza von Streiben 
licrself. *What did abc say? What did she do? 
Alas! she shrunk back in affriglit, as from an unholy 
compact. As yet, Ikt heart was whcrfly Konrad’s, 
whether living or <load. / 

Now, if Konrad had been living, or if there had been 
any rational hope of his being so, Moritz would un- 
doubtedly, as a man of honour, linve withdrawn his suit 
instantl}’’ ; but under actual circumstances, neither pride 
nor despair could induce do so. IIo would not 

allow his honest love and his wliole life’s happiness 
to be sacrificed to a sentimental passion for one who 
was, in Ml human probability, long ago in his grave. 
To his earnest remonstrances,*^! lowevor, Clernenza would 
not listen. She would not believe in Konrad’s death. 
She cited many renmrkablo incidents she liad hoard 
Jjfr^ father relate ; and declared that it would b(* a sm 
to ^ake it for granted that he was no more, since they 
knew what the chances of -^ar were, and how many 
a lost one had returned, oven after the lapse of years. 
Hii faithful heart was not to be won. Mg^ritz beard, 
saw, pdmired, and despaired. Tliis touching fidelity, 
this calm, immovable constancy, turned love into 
a(j]m|^ion ; and iriV.ie height of his .enthusiasm, he 
made a most romantic and generous proposal. JTc 
offered to spend a year in search iff Konrad, and 
during the wlmle time, to spare no effort to find him ; 
to go all 4 )ver Wurtemherg ; to visit every scene of tlie 
war ; to trace the course of the great retreat ; to ascer- 
tain the number and names of the Jlussian prisoners 
of war; and, in short, to omit nothing wl^cli could 
help to discover whether his rival Vcrc living or 
dead. * He cared not what ho went through,* said this 
enthusiastic young; lover, ‘ ^ he could only resolve 
uncertainty into^rtainty.’ If he found Konrad, then 
he should' haveBfpb satisfaction of having done a good 
deed; but if, on the other hand, he found him not, or 
discovered^ that he was indeed djad, then, at least, 
Eraulein von Streiben could not but consider herself 
released from her engagement. ITe was a Jine, san-^ 
guine- spirited young fellow, and Clernenza was deeply 
touched by this extraordinary proof of demotion. She 
solemnly acceptefT the agreement, Ifcwcvcr, in the 
exact spirit in j^hich it was proposed. As for the 
old general, he smoked his pipe over the compact, and 
thought the days of knight-errantry were coming back 
again. 

With as little delay as possible, Moritz Jaelmann set 
forth, going first to Stuttgart, which place he meant 
to make the point of departure for hi^. expedition of 
discoveryi Once wi^iin the old city, of course curiosity 
and love took him directly to the now deserted resi- 
4^nce of Qeneral von Streiben. All the hlindi were 
antt^ and it wore a most forlorn and forsaken aspect. 
Ibe ^neral’s old porter still remained, however, 
ocpfll^ng the rooms on the ground-floor, and taking 
duMT'Of the house. To this person, Moritz presented 
and having delivered a message with which 


he had boeij charged by the genera], kaked permission 
to look over the mansion. Fritz tool^the great bunch 
of keys, find opened the salons and chatfibers on this 
side and that. Like a man in a dream, half of sorrow, 
half of delight, Moritz m^>ved over the enchanted 
ground. she had slept ; here she had sat to 

work, or w:^tc, or draT\^; here were her plants; here 
was the piano, whio^ was so liappy as to offer music 
for her fingers; every side was some precious 
memento, some spot sanctified by association. His 
self-allottcc'i task demanding that ho should make 
inquiries in Stuttgi^rt which would occupy some two or 
three days, Moritz, in conformity with a% offer made to 
him by the general, took up his quarters in the hoqse. 
He now virtually commenced his search for Captain 
Povelski ; he visited all the army offices and barracks, 
obtained interviews with the superior officers, and 
with many of the men of the captain’s regiment. The 
answers to bis questions were all so similar in purport, 
that he" began to doubt whether it would be worth 
^ile to carty oi^ his original intentions. Captain 
Povelski was dead-— that was the belief of the whole 
Wurtemberg army. A score of officers and soldiers 
declared that they had actually seen him as he was 
beinj^ carried dying off the field, having received a 
muskjt-ball in the head. Not one of them believed 
for -c- .moment that he could have been saved after 
shGh itiury, and under the dreadful conditions of the 
Russia)* campaign ; and had the miracle occurred, they 
would ^pquestionably have heard of it. Moritz doubted 
wbotbei it would Se worth while to go on, after such tes- 
timony ns this ; it s^med like incurring twelve months’ 
arduous labour fo^rnotliing. TTowever, his chivalrous 
spirit was not to bo quenched by the first check. 
There was doubt still: since no one had seen him 
actually dead, and no one knew what had become of 
him after he was carried to Poltosk. There was some- 
thing to find out before one could be certain, after 
all. IIo would cither procure satisfactory assurances 
of Captain Pi^volski’s death, or discover the person ef 
Captain Povelski himself: his whole life’s happiness 
depended upon the one result or the other. 

Full of resolves as to wjiat he •would do, and of 
deliberation as to how he should do it, Moritz sat 
smoking »his pipe in C’icmenza’s old window-sCat on 
the night of his second day in Stuttgart. Although 
early spring, it* was very warm ; and the young lover 
found his place so exceedingly pleasant, and his 
ruminations so interesting, that ho remained there 
for some hours. When, by and by, ho recalled his 
thoughts from their wanderings, it would have been 
quit%^ dark, but for the unsteady glimmer of the old 
oil-lamps suspended across the street at distant inter- 
vals. All was still. The thoroughfares were deserted. 
It seemed as if the people of Stuttgart were all gone 
home to bed. 

‘All,’ sighed Moritz, ‘how often, at this self-same 
window, has Clernenza followed in reverie the fortunes 
of that lover to whom she has been so constant! 
Oj , Konrad ! I would I had some tidings of thee ! 
On behalf of the sweetest lady in Germany, I ask if 
thou art living or’ 

► A movement of something in the street arrested his 
muttere»l soliloquy. It was the slow waving of a thin 
white hand, orfiy indistinctly visible in the dim light. 
^Moritz looked hard to see what this could possibly 
mean. A tall figure was standing in the middle of 
the road^ looking up towards the window at which 
he sat.* Throughout his life, Moritz remembered the 
strange look of the upturned face, so thin, so pale, 
so ghastly. The figure waved its hand thrice, and* 
passed slowly down the street. There was something 
carious in the movements and appearance of the night- 
wanderer; but Moritz was no amateur of the super- 
natural, so he merely supposed that it was some 
poor friend of the porter, who believed he saw Fritz 
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himself at the window. Moritz thought it straiige» 
however* that tHe person, whoever he might be, uttered 
no sound, However, all his thoughts speedily returned 
to Clemenza, whose spirit bo could fancy to be hovering 
about the old house ; aCj as it was growing late, he 
went down to Fritz — whom he found in^n incipient 
I state of intoxication-procured a candl^and betook 
himself to bed. His dreams Vef^e all or Clemenza; of 
General von Streiben, whom he n\[ so lately left ; and 
of a Konrad Povelski, Whom he had never seen. By 
and by, they bex ame of a disagreeable "character — 
sometliing resembling the nightii-arc. Weird- voices, 
unnatural spunds, smote his ears ; and his bed was 
tossed up and down, and from side to side In the 
perturbation of distracting fancies, he groaned aloud. 
Now he was tossing upon a stormy sea, his bed rolling 
perilously upon the billows ; now ho was being borne 
rapidly through subterranean ca\orns, where a single 
hissing voice pursued him. At length, with a start 
and a cry, he awoke. 

His bed was, in reality^ beifJg roiiglil}* shaken ; fihd 
though it was pitch-dark, he could*tell that there was a 
breathing-presence in the room. He rubbed his eyes — 
ran his fingers througii his hair. Some one had been 
endeavouring to awake him then. Perhaps e was 
something the matter. 

^Ila! is it you, friend Fritz? And is the hr on 
fire?* 

* I am not Fritz,’ answered a deep and solcrij i voice. 

‘ Not Fritz ? Then, I suppose, you are the .tchman 
or the fireman. To tlnnk ofn diunlJlui porter perilling 
the house in this way ! But ^e smoke i‘ not very 
strong ; I suppose the stairs arc ak’’ safe as j it* 

‘ There is no smoko, beeaiisc there is no fire,* returned 
the voice, with most irritating deliberation ; ‘and 1 am 
neither constable nor fireman.* 

‘Indeed!* cried Moritz, sliding out of bed, and 
grasping a pistol which he had placed on the table 
overnight, though with little thought that he sliould 
have occasion to use it. ‘ ^Vlio arc you, and wliat <lo 
you want, then? My pistol here has a couple of 
barrels, and there is a ball in each — do you wish 
any thing in that Way ? ’ ^ 

A mocking laugh was the only response to this 
formidable inquiry. • 

Moritz shuddered at the unearthly sound, and began 
to think he had innocently become tl*e occupant of a 
haunted-chamber. 

‘My senses,’ said he, ‘are tolerably sharp; 1 can 
hear where you arc. Leave the room this instant, 
or I will fire ! ’ 

‘I am beyond the power of earthly weapon^,* re- 
turned the voice calmly ; ‘ had you fifty pistols, and 
fifty barrels to each, you could not harm me ! * 

‘ Begone, or I will put it to the proof.’ 

‘ If it will give you any satisfaction, do so. Fire I * 
‘Prepare.* 

‘I am here.’ 

‘You are moving — come not near me. Man or 
spirit, my conscience is good, my heart is firm, my 
hand is true ; it will be dangerous to sport with me.’ 

‘I have not moved, and will not. Again I say, 
Fire!* • 

‘As you will not heed my caution — take* 

Moritz fired. In the momentary fla&li, he descried a 
tajl dark figure standing on the other side of the roonf 
The large old-fashioned pistol exploded with a loud 
report, and the bullet shattered the wainscoj;, and sent 
a shower of splinters into the room. * 

Then there was a deep silence. 

The terrible suspense of these silent moments was 
intolerable. The nerves of the young man, wrought 
up to tlie most painful tension by his dreams, and by 
the presence of what seemed like a supernatural 
visitant, began to faU him, and he felt ready to faint 
lieneath the influence of a species of terror he had 


I never before experienced since boyhood. His limbs 
shook ; althotigh he desired to speak, he dreaded 
to hear the sound of his own voice ; and his parched 
tongue clove to the roof of his mouth. ^ 


At length there was a de^ 
o^tho bed^ The silence was 


igh from the other side 
oken b^ the voice. 


‘ Aro you satisfied ? * it demanded. 

‘There is anothdb bullet,* ga^.ti*^ Moritz ; ‘begone, 
or I nre again.* ^ ^ 

‘If you must, do so quickly,* rejoined tlio voice; 
‘and then, perhaps, you will be content. I have 
something to say, and I ednnot remain here long.* 
‘Something to say? Say * 00 , then, whoever or 
whatever thou art 1* exclaimed Moritz, lowering 
his pistol, now totally subdued and awe-stricken by 
the immovable calmness of his mysterious visitant. 

‘Bo not afraid; I will not harm thee,* said the i 
voice. ‘ Light your lamp, and you will see that there I 
is nothing to fear.’ 

Moritz hesitated. By this time, imagination hod 
had large scope, and had invested ^ic visitant with a 
Uionsand sj^ctral terrors. He dreaded to iiroduce a 
lig’it, lest his eyes pkould encounter some revelation — 
perchaiiLc awful as to ruin memory and reason for 
ever. 

‘ Liglit the lamp, I say, and you will see that there 
is no ground either for terror or anger.* 

Moritz fancied the^j|g||g some abatement in the 
awful solemnity of tile tone now — something human 
and persiiusivo in the voice. 

‘ I am \ poor and broken soifi — more worthy of your 
ruth than of your wrath^ it added. 

‘ But why do you visit me thus ?* 

‘I wish to ask a question.* 

‘Ask, in Heaven’s name, and have quickly don<^ 
with me ! ’ * * 

‘ At one time there wj^s a beauteous presence in this 
house — glorious as an angel, and sweet as the spirit of 
love !— Hijve you seen her— Clemenza von Streibe:^’ 

‘ Clemenzp . ’ exclaimed Moritz in amazement. 

‘ What would you with her ?* 

‘ Then yon know her ? * • 

‘That do L’ • 

‘ Is she alive ^ and well ? ’ 

‘ She was so, four days ago.’ ^ 

‘So lately! Have you seen her so latejy as four 
days ago?* g • 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Wheje ? ’ , 

‘In Vienna.* i 

‘ Alas ! w’hat does she in Vienna?* 

‘ She w'as ailing, and l^er father took her thither for I 
change of air aiul scene, thank fiiMVcn! or I should I 
never have beliekl her.* 

‘ Ho you love her, then ? * " 

‘Ay, that do f — love her as never illortal loved 
before.* • j 

The vpico was silent, but tliere was a deep, long- 
ilrawii high. 

• * Love her ! ’ exclaimed Moritz again ; ‘ what would 
I not go throi%h to prove 1 love Tier? Even ribw I 
am bound upon a long and difficult^onterpriso on her 
behalf.* 

‘ Ha I what may that be ? * 

‘ Before the war, she was betrothed to a captain in 
the army of Wiirtcinberg, who has never returned, and 
whose fate has never been ascertained. To his memory 
Clemenza ift^still constant ; and till she is assured of 
his death, will listen to no othei^ suitor. I go to seek 
him— Konrad FovelskL* ^ 

‘ Alas 1 vain enterprise. Povelski is no more 1 * 

‘ How know you that?’ 

‘ By r^son of evidence stronger than any the world 
can furnish. I tell thee again — thy journey will be 
taken for nought ; Fovelski is no more.* ' 

‘ Oh, let me hear ! How do you know that ? What 
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cvidenco can you give me? — what inrontrovortible 
assurance? Let* me hear— let me Iiear!’ exclaimed 
Moritz, greatly agitated. w ‘If he has fallen in the war, 
let me kil^w where lie his bones.’ 

‘In^the e^etery of'f’oltosk they whiten, for foor 
Konrad, is no ^s^re !’ answered the voice, in acctmtatof 
such choking plthos that Moritz Avas ‘touched to the 
heart ' • s 

‘There is some nfj^^story here that, come what Tna}', 
I will endeavour to unravel,’ ho exclaimed. 

Putting down the i>istol, he strove to k'indle a light. 
There were no coininodiou!i lucifers or congreves in 
those day*?, and fire wfes commonly produced with the 
clunisy machinery of flint and steel. With trembling 
fingers, Moritz smote the steel against the stone until 
tlic tinder in the box Avas ignited. A minute after, 
the lamp was lit, and shed its soft light over the 
ciiamber. 

An exclamation of amazement broke from the young 
man as he beheld the form and features of his visitant. 
It Avas the same {'ersonago he had seen standing and 
Avaving his hand in the street. Jle liad^, moved from 
the spot he osi^upicd at tlic timcAtlie pistol aa'us filed, 
and was nOAv iioarer the door. Jleliiiid that spot there 
was a gaping liolc in tlie Av.iinscot, that proved the 
destructive power of tlic Aveapoii. ’I’lio figure was 
clothed in dark habiliments; A^as dreadfully haggard, 
thin, and pale; and the Wazed with a light like 
that of insanity. 

‘Why, here is no gliost, at anyrate 1 ’ cried l^Ioritz, 
his alarm changed to ^.voiider. ‘ Come here, my poor 
fellow. Thank Cod, I did not kill thee.’ 

‘ My errand is done,’ said tlie a isitant. ‘ I have told 
thee Povelski is no more, and haply saved thee a 
to ilsome journey and fruitless (piest. In return, hid 
Clcfnonza von Vitreibeii to remcnihor the promise she 
made to her Konrad on the ^ve of liis departure for 
the war.’ 

^'lie figure turned, and solemnly performed a military 
salute. 

‘Go not yet. Oh, my Cod, ho is Avonnded!’ cried 
as now, upon* »t he stranger turning, lie obserA^d 
bfSSr trickling doAvn bis right cheek. *‘1 lia\e killed 
him! OTue here this instant, and me see hoAv 
thou art hurt.’ 

But bcjjore llie Avords were A\ell uttered, the figure 
Avas gone. • 

Moritz hastily put on a portion of liis clothes, took 
the lamp, and hurried down stairs. ^TIio porter, oAer- 
comc by the deep potations ot tlie (‘vcniifg — cohsoipient, 
perhaps, upon Moritz’s generosity— was sitting asleep 
in the p.assago by the eoneierge, the front-dour being 
unsecured, and oii'llie latch. Moritz fvent out, hut 
could sec no in .any direction; nor could the 
Avatehman, Avliom he aAvakened from a sleep as sound 
as Fritz’s,* afford any iiiformatioifc lie then went 
Kick, and strove to discover Avlictficr there Avere any 
traces of blood on the ground. Finding none, however, 
and being completely off tlic scent, he could clo nolliing 
but address bimsclf to tlie task of euUKat^ng pationne 
until the morning^ •- 

As soon as (Jiiyliglit had returned, and people of 
business were astir, lie caused a description of his 
visitant, not forgetting the A\ound on his right check, 
to be circulated throughout the city, offering a rcAA'ard 
to whomsoever shoubl produce the person described, 
or give any information respecting him. 

An old widow woman came to him in ^|ic course of 
the day, with* one of Jiis proclamations in her liand. For 
tbe last seven or eight months, she said, a person avIiosc 
name she did not know, f)ut who ansAvered exactly to 
the description in the hills, Avith the exception of the 
Wom|d in the face, had been living at her house, which 
we|i^uh a somewhat sequestered spot about two miles 
fipim Stuttgart. He had left home the preceding even- 
ly, she said, and had not returned all night. After 


further inquiries, Moritz went with the^widow to her 
house, Avhen she had done her raarkgfing in the city. 
She said ^he stranger had come there last ’ summer, 
looking half-starved and broken-down, and asked her 
to let him stay there a day two, paying her hand- 
somely. Sup Avas too old to be afraid of scandal, and 
having a Av^ole house to lierself, she consented, and 
gave tjie stranger ai^paf tmenfr, which he had occupied 
ever since. Tlie stringer Avas on horseback when he 
came to her, but tlie horse was dreadfully out of condi- 
tion ; and tfiiough she got it placed in a paddock, it did 
not improve. He pissessed an old suit of uniform, like 
that of a Wurtemborg captain, AA'liich, however, she had 
only seen him put on two or three tiilies. He was 
exceedingly taciturn, and never afforded her the least 
insight into his liistory ; and as for friends, he did not 
.seem to liaA'c one in tlie Avorld. She had fancied his 
mind Avas affected : indeed, she had no doubt that such 
A\as the case ; but as he was always harmless and civil, 
and paid her regularly, she did not take any notice 
o£>that. t. ^ 

Great Av.qs tlie A^idow's astonishment and alarm to 
find that her mysterious lodger had left her house 
apparently for ever, as for seVeral days lie never 
ivtuivcd. iMoritz, after much difficulty, persuaded her 
to aliiw him to cxamirio the stranger’s apartment, 
'flie^" ^i, among sundry valueless articles of clothing, 
ho^'ioitid a small Bible, and on tlic fly-leaf was the 
name Vionrad J’ovelski.’ Moritz was almost ‘at his 
Avits’ eii j witli excitement, curiosity, and embarrassment 
as to til? ^means b5 which he might unravel this strange 
niystcry.\ lie took uf* his abode for the present at the 
Avidow’s l’»v,se, expe/ting daily the reappearance of the 
late lodger, and '.''ic.inAAdiile Avrote to Vienna an account 
of Avliat had b( fallen him. ' 

In answer to liis letter, came a very brief one from ’ 
General von Streiben, congr.itulating him upon not j 
having proceeded further tliaii Stuttgart, and entreat- 
ing him to return Avithout delay, as Cajitain Povclski 
had been foinul ! Astonished Ix'Vond measure, Moritz 
returned to his native city. Almost immediately after 
his arriAul, he repaired to tlie house of the general, 
and tliere and then tz/yu/a beheld KoiirAd Fovelski — for 
in the iierson of the long-lftst captain he recognised 
his myfitCJFious niglit- visitant. 

'I’lie story of Konrad’s Avouml in the retreat from 
Moscow Avas civrrect : he had been .actually shot in 
tlie lic.ad, and carried to Foltosk, as tlie soldiers had 
stated. The avouikI, however, Avaa not mortal ; tlic shot 
had been extracted, but it had produced an effect upon 
the brain Avhicli liad deranged the intellect of tlic 
sufferer. Under tlie inffiienee of a hallucination, 'he 
had c*sca])ed from tlie hospital, after lying there many 
months, believing jiimself to be dead, and that ho Avas 
permitted to move a])OUt llie world in the spirit. In 
that belief, lie had Avandered back to Stuttgart, and 
presented iiim«elf before Clemen za as rcUted. When 
she left tbe place for Vienna, he had been stricken with 
despair, but still pissed tlie liouso occasionally; and 
Avh n he saAv ^Moritz at the window, ho had, under the 
influence, it is conjectured, of jealousy and curiosity, 
returned in the night, procured entrance into the house 
through the negligence of the porter, and roamed 
through the chambers until he found the one in which 
Moritz Avas sletqiing. lie then learned whitlier Cle- 
^enza w'as gone, and on leaving the house, set fbrth 
straightway for Vienna. He discoA^ered wliere the 
general lived; and on presenting himself, Avas recog- 
nised ahef" secured by the veteran himself — he and his 
daughter discovering, to their great grief, that 'their 
poor friend’s niind was in ruins.' 

TIio wound from Moritz’s pistol, though merely a 
graze of the flesh, had become inflamed through not 
being attended to, and Konrad was seized with fevefy 
Avhich prostrated him' Ibr some weeks ; but, remarkable 
to relate, the elTect of that wound was in the end the 
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restoration of nis intellects, for vhen he arose from his 
sick-bed, his inifed was again as sound as ever.* How 
far this was due to the nursing of his faithfhl Clomenza, 
may be a question ; but certain it is, that he awoke as 
one does from a morning-j^eam, turning away from its 
shadows, that leave no t^& upon the inemoj^^, to rejoice 
in the rays of a new day. Some months later, the 
sufferer, being perfectl}^resto/ed,^sumed his position 
in the Wiirtemberg army ; an(l\vhen liie general 
returned to Stuttgart, Konrad and Clemenza were 
married. * 

And Moritz Jaclmann? We do not undertake to 
say that his feelings wCre absolutely tranquil during 
the earlier period of the convalescence ; but his > norse 
at Tiaving himself fired the dangerous shot, and, subsc- 
queutly, the interesting spectacle of the mind Oi the 
wounded man struggling through the shadows that 
had so long obscured it, served to livert his thoughts 
in some measure from the channel in whicli tliey Iiad 
been too long accustomed to flow. His convalescence, 
in fact, kept paco with that '.if his forSnnate riva>; 
and eventually the married pair iftid iio'tiucr friend 
in the world tlian the chivalrous and romantic Moritz 
Jaelmaiin. 

0 C C A S I (J X A L NO T E S. , 

{ 

AL\RMING HELtCr 1 IlOM TAWrilV. 

The uewsiiapcTs of the United Kingdom ha\| lately 
received a dn'adful shock, in being iiii'irmcd tl it they 
could no longer he subjected to'^tne penny-vax upon 
each sheet ! As soon as they i i sof^ degre 7cco\ered 
from the first stun produced by the * n-viligence, they 
sent deputations of tlicir number to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, to represent to him the ruinous clhcts 
of his proposed measure, and entreat tluit they might 
continue to be taxed as heretofore, rallicr more as less; 
hut it was all in vain. The cliancelloj; plainly told 
them, that lioivcvcr willing to oblige thorn, he rc.illy 
must relieve them of the tax, as several important 
public interobts deluded on its removal. 

For a time, a stand w’as made upon the idea that 
what he called a tax was no tax at all, but only a 
charge for mail-carriage — bo was evidently proceeding 
upon an error. ‘Very well, gentlemen,’ said he, ‘I 
will continue to charge a penny, as heretofore, on such 
sheets as you wish to be transmitted ; but you will not 
hinder mo from not charging for those sheets which 
are itot to be transmitted.’ It w'as most unkind. §\Vell 
he knew that this was equivalent to untaxing them 
altogether. It was evident that tins ruthless fiscal- 
minister had resolved, on Inning n?)thing more to do 
with them, but was to leave tlicm lienee forth simply in 
the hands of the postmaster. 

Deprived of the protection of the CJlianccllor of the 
Exchequer, what is now to beepme of the new’spaper 
press ? It is very much to be feared that news-sheets 
will, in future, be published in such forms and numbers ^ 
as will liave a primary reference, not to the interests of 
their makers, but to the convenicncy aniil good of that 
thankless monster — the public. Instead of a hugc< 
sheet at fivepence, which must bo posted and re-posted 
amongst a club of readers, in order that tha expense 
may be lessened to each, tliere will be handy* sheets 
at a penny and twopence, whicli each person may 
have for himself, and keep and read at his leisure. 
Instead of being obliged to take your news once, or 
at tlio most twice a ^veek, you will get them every 
morning at your breakfast. Merchants, instead of 
having to walk out of their way to a reading-room, and 


thero spend half ail hour of their precious tinte ^ 
trying to get a glimpse bf an expanded sheet through 
a forest of readers three-de€p, will have whole 
affair over in three minutes, *:.t horae,j|^>fne sipping 
thqir coffee. You will bo ablofto afford a 'N ewspaper at 
home, on >i[)ur journeys, every wher^miorning, noon, 
and night. Small t(9wns will now little journals, 
diffusing their own special loc^i^^telligcnce. Bigger 
towns, which have hitherto liad a few weekly sheets, 
will henceforth ha^e their two dailies. The ludi- 
crous contrast between Ilritaip, witli fifteen daily 
papers in all, and America with //tree hunched and 

M ill be at an end ; and the impulse thus given 
to thought — the educational effect — will be enOtinous, 
and bucli as in time must render all minor restric- 
tions on the advance of the national intelligence of 
little avail. But mcaiiwhilc as to the interests of 
tho existing newspapers 

Alas, alas for human consistency ^lul disinterested-? 
ness ! Eight* or nine years ago, we siyv a proposal 
brought forward for liberating the bread of the body 
from restrictions, and a great class standing up against 
the scheme, b(‘causc tlicy thought they had an interest 
111 m.iintaining things as tliey Averc. The newspapers, 
fully seeing tlie force (^rfjjjg^national as against the 
sectional claim, fought^ie battle of this bread of the 
bod} most nobly ; and the couseguonce is, that all have 
full food, while the scCjfional interest, so far from 
suffering, was never so prosperous. Now comes on the 
exactly analogous fight of the bread of the mind, and, 
had to say, the same new'spapers which stood for the 
gcnir.il against tlie sectional in the former instance, 
.irc now u‘'ing all the exploded sectionary arguments 
ill their own beli.ilf. Tliey w ill, however, be untaxed 
,'ig.iiiist thejr will; and in a fewv yearh they will, liffi 
our once puibhr l .ngncultiirists, wonder at the haj^py 
consequences of non-iestriction even to themselves. 

• 

A Cl IlIOl S 3101)1 or 'J HEATING DEAENFS®. 

% V 

A short time igo--.ranu.iry C — we called attention 
to :in ingenious method of treating deafiwss, by the use 
of an artificial memhr.iii.i tympani,con3iBting«of a thin 
disk of Indi.s-rubl'er or gutta-peicha, the discoverer 
of tlie process luing ^Ir .Joseph Toynbee, who, as a 
medical pyactitipne% continues to apply it with success. 
Since perusing Mr Toynbee's treatise on tho subject, 
a little work, purporting to be a reprint of certain 
.articles m T/i^ Lnmtl foi 181h, oa A New Mode of 
TientiiKj Jhafiussj"^ by Mr James Yearsley, has fallen 
into our h.inds, and seeui'^ not unworthy of consider- 
ation. Between the treatment of Mr Toynbee and 
that of Mr Yearsle}! there seems to he a general resem- 
Jilance. In both, the restor.itioii of hearing is obtainet! 
by a nieckaniciil .appliance; but as to wliich was tho 
first thought of, we make no inquiry, neither do we 
acMv to judge o^ their respective riu^its, for that pro- 
perly belongs to professioii.il experience. All we aim 
at, IS a short popular notice of wh.il^ appears a very 
‘simple method of restoring hearing in certain cases of 
deafness. 

I Mr Yearsley, who is a surggon in London, mentions 
that, in 1841, a gentleman wlio had been long deaf, 
from disorganisation of the drum Of the ear, came to 
consult liim.«ftThi.s person stated that he icould pro- 
duce ‘a degree of hcjiring in the left ear sufficient 
for all ordinary purposes his plan consisting of 
‘ the insertion of a spill of paper, previously moistened 
at its extremity with saliva, which he introduced 
to the bottom of the passage.* This interesting fact 
suggested to Mr Yearsley a method of treatment, 

* London : J. Churrhill, 1853. 
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which, after many trials and failures, was at length 
successful. It Cdnsisted of inserting a small pellet of 
moistent^ cotton-wool tnto the ear, so as to reach a 
particulati^oint in tl^ imperfect membrane. Ujiless 
the wool in contact with the proper spot, the 
hearing was ubt at all 'benefited ; on the cpirirary,*the 
wool incrca8ed\ho deafness. Hesays^ ^ It is essential 
to find the spo^ «*? which to place the wool, yid so 
adjust it as to prod^'co the best degree of heanng of 
which the case may happen to be susceptible. This, of 
course, differs according to the variety and extent of 
the disorganisation.* Wo are told, that ‘ a very small 
quantity of wool is Sufficient ; and that it must be 
moistened in some fluid without any compression, and 
gently pushed down the passage with the point of a 
probe.* The wool requires to be changed daily ; and 
we learn that persons may acquire the art of apply- 
ing the cotton themselves, by means of instruments 
invented for the purpose. Such is the ^vhole of this 
simple expedient, which is adapted to a variety of cases 
wherein the naVural tj^mpanic membrane has been 
destroyed by disease or other causes. • Mr Yearsley 
narrates a Clumber of interesting cases in w^iich 
.deafness was alleviated; but for these, and some 
'^disquisitions on this remarkable renicd}'-, w^o refer to 
the little book whence wo have drawn our infor- 
mation. As all medical practitioners must now be 
acquainted with the in^MWlV^s both of Yearsley and 
Toynbee, it is unnecessary for us to enter further 
into the subject. We^ would only add, that no person 
should Uttempt to apply the remedy without being 
jiroperly instructed by his nAdical attendant. 


_ ACROSS THE ISTHMUS. 

After an agreeable voyage of fourteen days in the 
steamer Cahfoinia ftrom Sa« Francisco, in the early 
ggrt of March last, wo entered the large bay wlucli 
leads to the city of Panama. It was necessary to pass 
up between islands of various sizes, yet all possessing 
{jll^artie character* ^steop hills covered with a thin 
brownis^ vegetation, fringed round their bases with 
cocoa-nut palms, these beautiful treet' extending from 
highwater-mark up some precipitous ravine, till the 
line warf broken or terminated by some intervening 
ridge. One of these islands at the cdtrauce of the 
bay is notodous for its water-snakes ; indeed, wo saw 
two or three in the water as we stbamed by. The 
California came to anchor about two miles from 
Panama, the watcy being t^o shallow ^to admit large 
vessels nearer. It was stated that the railway company 
had purchased a small island near our anchorage 
for a verji lai'ge sum, and intended running out their 
joad over piles to it, in order to make it their Pacific 
terminus. , • 

Having engaged one of a swarm of boats wliich 
came off for th^ passengers, we hi^ t6 strive hard 
against a head-wind and rough water for more than 
an hour. Instead of our difficulties, however, being^ 
over when we stepped ashore, we discovered many 
more lying in wait for us that we had not at all antici- 
pated. As soon as the boat stnick the beach, twenty^ 
black fellows surrounded us, every one seizing and 
carrying off portions of our luggage ar^idst a din of 
yells : it was a scene that would servo for a finish to 
MiltoiS’s Pandemonium, r An Irish lady who accom- 
panied us, after trying broken Spanish, beginning with 
^'l^l^game Dios,* and ending with ‘ Carambo I * found the 
means of relieving her mind was by scolding lustily 
^ Xngliflh ; and if the niggers did not understand her 
language, they soon did her looks. With the greatest 


exertion, we collected our scattered into a heap, 

on wliich I left my wife armed with f revolver, sitting 
back to Iback with our Irish friend, whilst 1 ran up* 
town to see what next cou^ be done. It had been a 
busy day ^r Panama. Two steamen had landed their 
passengers’^roni San Francisco, ana two had arrived 
on the Atlantic sj^ •from x^ew York with many 
passengers; the s/^ets were full of travellers, and I 
began to despair of getting mules, or other means of 
conveyance, at an^ price. Succeeding at last, I 
hastened with a b^y of Indian porters to relieve tho 
sentinels on the beach, who, I founds had taliantly 
maintained their position. • 

The next source of anxiety was our lodgings for 
the night. Every hotel was full to overflowing: the 
floors, the tables, and even the passages, were all 
taken. We wandered about for two hours, house- 
less and friendless ; night was drawing his dusky 
mantle* over the town, and the only accommodation 
could hedr of vyis aV a roadside hou.sc two miles out. 
As we stood, undecided and hungry, at a corner of 
the street, whom should we meet but our Prussian 
fiicpd Jacobi; he had been equally unsuccessful in 
obtAning a place to lay his head in ; and proposed, as 
a laVt resource, that wc should try to find out a 
(^.i*an acquaintance of his, who had attended him as 
pWsician some twelve years before in New Orleans. 
Littlcl is there was in this for hope to cling to, we set 
out oTli tho search. A German chemist gave us the 
doctor^* address*: he was really in existence, then, and 
actuall3Ahi Panamjj^ Wc entered the court of a large 
house, ifrc*snded ^'broad old-fashioned staircase, and 
were shewn large but comfortable room. Our 

situation w as soon understood ; and in less time than 
I can write it, we were rescued from our homeless and 
almost alarming position by tho disinterested kindness 
of the do(*tor, a\ liosc name I much regret having for- 
gotten, and Ins lady. JMrs M^as about setting out 

for a ball ; but before doing so^ she saw that every 
arrangement was made for our comfort. It appeared 
that Madame Pfeiflfer had, a short time before, partaken 
of their hospitality. We l^ad to i4fee at four, to be in 
readiness to start by daylight; and notwithstanding 

Mrs »- had been in bed hut two hours, she was up 

and had breakfast ready for us. I appreciate suc^ 
attentions moFo highly than any other : they are the 
very essence of kindness. They are to be compared 
neither with the empty phrases of society, with which 
BO many cloak their cold-heartedness, nor with what 
is little better— a welcome given only when you make 
no qills on the personal attentions of your friends^ and 
put them to no domestic inconvenience. 

Aa we hastened before daylight to the mule-rendcz^ 
vous, gangs of these animals clattered past us over the 
pavement, having just returned from a journey to 
Gorgona. They were to be again packed off on a 
similar journey, some fed and some fasting: no matter, 
two journeys repaid tho first cost of the mule, and if 
La broke down or died on the road, the traveller had 
to get on as well as he could without him. The 
shabby creatures I had selected for myself and wife 
are the best of a group of forty or fifty; cost 26 
dollars each for tho ride; and, in addition to this, 

1 hod to pa/ 15 cents (8d.) a pound for the trans- 
mission of our luggage. It was daylight when we 
emerged from tlie walled town through one of its gates, 
mountec^ on high-peaked saddles, tho riders mu6h more 
anxious to get on than the ridden. Panama has a 
singularly antique appearance for a city in the New 
World, being made up of tall houses and narrow streets, 
the balconies of the upper stories approaching so close 
from tho two sides of the way as almost to shut out the 
sky. Here you may see the women lounging over the 
railing, and enjoying a little chat with their neigh- 
bours. Those I saw were decidedly remarkable for 
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tbe absence of wrthing like good looks. There is an just entered a ravine, so narrow that it was necessifry 
antiquated air aoout many of the Spanish- American to keep one's legs well under the ‘mule's belly, to 
toA^ns, the result not only of the absence dp modern prevent , their hitching in tne rocks, wh^ I was 
improvements, but of the ruinous condition of many of suddenly confronted by a wejl-monntedj^wy. We 
the buildings ; and the imlabitants appear 9 /i' to have both pulled back lustily ; butf the mul^'^ving no 
caught the ancieht look, as some insect^take their motiths, frobab^ thought it meant go and on they 
colour from the spot tkey Ij^e Jn. Tlur suburbs of did go, till legs an^ saddles canuMt^ collision, and 
Panama consist of thatened cottar, and extend along thini^ became thoroughly despenjS^^when snap went 
the road for a mile, with pine-appre or agitve-hedges, mygirth, and 1 quietly slid, so/^e and all, over tho 
and gardens of oranges Lnd cocoa-nuts or otjier palms, mule’s tail. I looked round for tho fair champion who 
As we rode on, we sdAV Avomen at almost every door had thus overthrown me, ^nd had tho gratification to 
lustily pounding their breakfasts in large Avooden see her make me a smiling adi^u as she disappeared 
[ mortars, the ^material being ‘guessed* by a fellow- behind a mass of rock. 
lra\H?ller to be ‘mighty hard.* Most of tliest ^yeoplo At last avo caught sight of some smoke in a distant I 
were very dark, and many evidently a cross betn^ocn valley, and soon tlic note of the steam-Avhistle cheered | 
the Indian and negro. Escaping at last from human our drooping spirits. After several ups and downs 
habitations, wo exchanged a Avide and level road for OA^er a track just cleared through tho Avoods, and some 
one tortuous and hilly, often contr icting so much that plunges through stagnant water in the valleys, we 
only one mule could pass at once; the tall trees reached tho r iilw ay terminus near Gorgona. Forget, 
frequently arched across the way. and beautiful fropk*.^! ladies and gentlemen, for one moment, all such places 
plants clothed the banks in endle'jp varfety. As av'c as the Groat Western, North Wesftfrn, or any other 
trotted on in single-tile, a rider Avould often, from a terminus. 


anfl picture to yourselves the following 


I sudden turn in the r6ad, become completely isfiKted items • — A large open space, covered witfi tired Iravel- 
from the rest, and might have been knocked <low1jand lers .uid worn-out mules; a long train of carriages or 
dragged aside by robbers Avithout being seen Ins e.ars, extending along the single rail, partly filled with i 


companions- The large stones Avith Avhicli tl * road 
had in many places been originally pavcrl had y xl 
out, and it presouted even noAv, m the dry sy .on, .* 
surface as little easy to describe as it Avas t« n.’avel. 


» road passengers; and a long Avooden-shed, tho hotel, into 
'^1 xl wlmfi Ave AAcro delighted to haA^e the privilege of 
.on, .* entering. The gratific;aA2S^^l^***o experienced on at last 
a’avel. reaching an advanced post of civilisation was intense. 


Many of the* steep ravines passing i^etwcen refts m It aams past three o’clock, andjiaving eaten nothing 
the rocks, liad been Avorii by inqjLs' feet iiit' a sort since the morning, aac AAoro anticipating a hearty 


of Avinding staircase with holloAv st^ps. 


dinner — A\hcn already, bcllire accomplishing tho domo- 


^ We now first met the van of (. 'aso e iigrants on lition of some vermieolli-soup, tho railway-bell called 
tlieir way to California, Avho had arrived at AspniAvall us aAvay. The train started well; and wc were told 
a day or two before from New' York; the majority of that tAvo hours would take us to Aspmwall, where • 
these were females, almost all sitting astride on the steamer Giorge Laio We soon had a view 

saddle — a far easier mode of travelling for indifferent of the Chagres river, tp Avhich deadly stream all 
I riders than on the common side-siddle. All kinds of passengcis had to boat it till the railway was thus far 
‘fixings* were worn by these temporary Amazons; but completed. • Tlicre lay the AATCi'k of a small stcani!? 
the most fashionable kind of head-dress a broad- and a broken oarge ; and a little further on, some 
brimmed straw-hat, with the front tied down over tlie r.ailway-cars bottom npAvards. I’ljp accident ‘indicafed 
nose with a string. For three or four hours wc aa ere by tlu* latter avus a very trivial oik*, aa^g were wV/riPf 
meeting a continuous strcaaa of people, AAith the invari- it o(‘eurred yes^rday, and only a few pers'jps were 
able inquiry: ‘ How far is it to Tanaina ? * Many aa ere kill<‘(l. We iioa ran o\cr a piled roadway, with the 
obliged by poverty to walk, and aac more tTiari once sw’amp some tAventy feet beloAv us on each side. It 
parsed a lone woman with a heavy child in her arms, is said that tlu* number of labourers, principally Irish, 
and with probably all her worldly goflds tied up in avIio have pefished in making this part of tho road, 
a handkerchief. At one place we found a woman, with is so great, that the cars might, like that of Jugger- 
four children, lying on a bank : she had missed her naut, pas» the whete distance over their Dodiea. But 


husband, and for fear of being too late for the steamer, 
had managed to walk with these young creatures — 


the course of American railways seldom does run 
smooth ; and with us, after a scries of bumps, which 


having set out on tho previous morning— more ithan knocked the nfissengcrs '©gethcr, tlie train canio to a 
seventy-five miles, with no more food or shelter than stand-still. We had run off the line ; but had fortu- 
what had been charitably afforded her by travellers at natoly pulled up in time to avoid a repetition of yester- 
tlie roadsidc-hiits. These houses of entertainment — day’s little accident It grow dark, yet Ai'^iad to sit, 
merely thatched roofs stuck upon poles— are met with liour after hour, wafting for relief from Aspinwall, with 
every five or six miles; and the airy style of their [^lothing to qucncli our thirst but the swamp watflr 
architecture is probably suggested by the warmth of below, AAlfich avg dared not touch. One passenger 
the climatp. A huge calico sign, however, informed ‘ wished himself home with his poor old mother, ivith 
you that they were nothing less than ‘hotels;’ and I only -*1 <'OT'ii'C^ikCj)to cat ;* and an’othev^mused us a 
must say that the best glass of London stout I evei relation of his smart dealings in crossing the Isthmus, 
relished, Avas drank at the Union. Excepting these It appears, that instead of giving up llis hired mule at 
places, there are no vestiges of human habitation or tho end of his journey, he had relet her to a passenger 
of cultivation to be seen. Seldom do ypu obtain from proceeding back to Panama, and had not only paid 
tho road a peep at the country at all; and then all his expenses, but gained a feAV dollars by the smart 
that is visible consists of mountains thickly covered transaction. As soon as it was dark, the wild .beasts 
witn forests. We by this time began to experienqo began to entertain us with ^heir cries : one big fellOAv, 
tlie greatest nuisance on the whole journey— digggage- probably a ^raa, occasionally roared so as to make 
trains of mules, driven from behind, trotting on with tho car-sashea rattle ; and this wds kept up within a 
large and heaAry boxes overhanging their saddles, and Few feet of us, until tho reliaf-engine oame up with its 
in narrow parts of tlio rqad dashing against everything joyful note. Our roaripg acquaintance, ok| hearing the 
before them. I was twice knocked over by these steam-whistle, cvid^tly thought this second lion a 
packages ; and a lady we met; carried in a palanquin, bore, for Ave heard lim rush away through the jungle, 
had just had her leg broken by them A very pretty with doubtless his tail between his legs. After smidry 
accident was shortly afterwards avoided, throng the delays, we were glad to reach Aspinwall at midnight, and 
trappings of my mule changing to bo worn out. I had to recruit our weariness in a largo and handsome hotel. 



In concluding this rough account of a rough day’s 
journey, when il is remembered that we had, as travel- 
lers, cvvything in our ftivour— the lienlthy dry wason, 
fine coOT^eather, ai|d more than half the distance 
across (sc^fi fifty-fivib miles) jii railway-cars— how 
pitiable mus^iave been tlie condition t'hose Vv'ho 
crossed the lUjlimus in the w'et anti sickly season, 
when the passa/Ji^took three dajrs ! How many have 
I seen in Cl!jilifornia\\id low by the Panama fever, who 
were shovelled out of the crow'ded ships to die, wdth 
the implied, if not expressed remark, the sooner the 
better! Unfortunately, lUmost all who arrived at 
Ran Francisco were penniless, and most of those wdio 
had any strength attempted, therefore, to push on to 
the Diggings; and it was wonderful to look on the 
determination and indomitable energy of men — haggard 
and shaking with fever and ague — who had nothing 
to trust to but the charitable kindness of the doctor 
and the generosity of the hotel-keeper. The Panama 
Railway is a great undertaking; and although thou- 
sands of lives Isxve already been sacrilicod to it, the 
results of the enterprise, when completed, w'ill be 
greater, wlirti contrasted with the previous mode of 
travelling, than those of any other railw^ay in the 
w’orld. 

Wo reached Now’ York after a delightful voyage of 
nine days- touching at Jamaica — in the Gvorye Law. 
Both the ship and itsyiiu^^vin deserve the highest 
commendation. 


l)EPO*RlTcB ANKR. 

BY A YOI^Xr, L\Dy. 

Bank ! What is a hank ? In Bailey’s old dictionary, 

, «a bank is dcfii^ed to be a place where there is a great sum 
of *money taken in, and let out to use, returned by 
exchange, or otherw-ise disposed of for profit. When 
we hear of the Bank, what are the ideas the word 
IS^njurcs up ? Images of Mjlner’b p.itcnt sa^s, Chubbs’^ 
patent locks, doors incased in iron, and all the inge- I 
nious implements which thieves have invented to 
tyyi^er such prccaticioiis useless ; folding-doors swing 
slowly Md heavily before our eyes ; and pale phantoms 
clerk it gravely behind mahogany ^counters ; wdiile 
visionary heaps of gold and silver, and copper scoops to 
dig into*the precious store, and pdes of precious notes, 
dazzle our imagination. But all this gi^cs the idea of 
a bank that has received its highest devt lopnient ; 
let me inquire wljat have been its iintcpodcn^s. 

Who has not seen the little imitation-house— to he 
bought in any toysliop for a penny — with ‘Savings- 
Bank,’ like a large^ign-bo.ii^l, over its f ont, and a slit 
cunningly contrived at the back to receive the sajicr- 
fluous pence o# the owmer? Once on a day — in the 
days of jiare legs and short frocks — was I myself 
the mistress of such a depository tor my unemployed 
wealth; and having put my first penny therein, ^ 
thought of a surety 1 had laid the foundii/ion of an 
inexhaustible mine. Then did I place the jiastcbonrd 
edifice on the mantle-piccc, resolving to <schew buRs- 
eyes, sugar-candl^ lollipop, and every other possible 
attraction, in oiJer to increase the hoard to an extent 
so vast and visionary that I am afraid' to mention * 
it. And then, alas ! did my resolution fail me ; and 
before the day arrived for the payment of my second ^ 
weekly penny, after vainly shaking the edifice that 
I might withdraw my first deposit, I accomplished 
my purpose by ruthlessly breaking my fiert bank. 

Time fled, and the gifts of friends were no longer in 
copper : shillings and half-crowns found their way into 
my purse, and on one or two grand occasions I 
remember having been blest with the possession of a 
wholly ^sovereign 1 These were treasures too vast to 
in my own keeping. I must have a banker 
as^;^^ AS a bank. ‘ Mamma’ was elected to the office 
by'^pAAnimous consent, and 1 gave my capital into 


her hands to keep for me. And w'eiyoid ifoamina dis- 
charge her trust : she, in fact, keep^he fund to this 
day — all least, I never set eyes again upon my 
precious gold. 

One of my old school-ftRlows boasts that she has 
money ‘ ifljthe bank ; ’ but says so with so mysterious j 
a laugh, tiat I thought flt to seek an explanation a 
few days ago. It she ^eard, when a child, her ' I 

father talk of hir banking transactions; so she also | 
placed her superfluous pelf in a very secure place — so ! 
very secufc, indeed, that she has never found it again, i 
It was literally in^a bank, however, and a very sweet 
one too ; for in spring-time it was greci^,witli the dark 
leaves of the violet, and perfumed with its flowery ; it 
was carpeted with moss, and had wild rose-bushes for 
a wall, ready set with prickles to wound those who 
might approach too near the treasure. This was the 
only bank she knew' anything about ; and there, with 
perfect faith in licr talent for business, she buried her 
money; where it still remains at her credit. I 

I have rftnd that the soil of India is a bank of I 
deposit on a larger seale. An immense quantity of ( 
gold flows into the country, but not an ounce floAvs ' 
out; and as even the national fondness for trinkets is i 
insilUicicnt to account for the circumstance, it is sup- 
pose^i ♦hat the persons who bank their treasure in 
th^ ^rtli — another custom of the country — in very 
Xiinifeoiis instances die, and make no sign. 

W(Thavc all read and heard of such ordinary con- 
cerns Vs oaken-chests, secret- draw’crs, hi^jiden recesses, 
and ciVars witA wonderful doors, fastened by cun- 
ningly Y^necaled jJprings, Avhieh occasionally have 
taken own^r of the gold liimself, to keep in 

deposit lilPtn.t»*^ni\(‘rsal Avinding-up. Wc have all 
heard, too, of tlirifty housewives Avho make a bank of 
till? toe of one of their husband’s yam hose. It was 
only last w eek I read of a miserly lady, who used an 
old hoot for the like inirposc. 

Old maids .ire proverhi.il ly particular about their 
banks. Aii«acquaintance of mine, who died a good 
many years ago, AA'as of this class. Everybody kueAV 
blie bad a large store of cash, but nobody knew where 
her bank AA’as situated, or ^vhat Avfts the name of her 
b.nnkcr. It chanced that the liouse in wdiicli she lived 
was pulKid down, to in.ikc room for a more substantial 
modern building ; so the lady removed, wdth all her 
good--" and chattels, to the residence of a farmer in the 
neiglibouihood. Among other queer matters, an old 
box containing bits of iron, anil various trumpery odds 
and ends, Avas transported to the temporary dwelling 
of the lady. At the owner’s request, it was placed, 
iinlqfiked, as it w'as, in one of the outliouses ; and there 
it remained unhcided until the iioav house was com- 
pleted. Then the old box, w'ith its Avortliless contents, 
Avas also removed, raucli to the amusement of the 
bystanders, A\ho laughed in their sIcca'cs at the spin- 
ster’s eccentric fancy for old iron. Only a feAV months 
after she died, however, beneath the Avorthless rubbish 
at the top of the box w'crc found three thousand guineas. 

I ids box w’as tlie old lady’s bank. I have always 
thought she had some logic in her soul. 

A few years ago, 1 chanced to be on bqard a steam- 
boat, Avhere was also a remarkably ragged Irishman^ 
Some of the passengers, pitying his apparent destitution, 
bestowed alm^ on him ; and one, whose delicacy wa» 
shocked by the condition of Paddy’s nether-garments, 
or what might once perhaps have been enticed to the 
name, unlocked his valise, and gave him a decent pair 
of troulsers. Our ragged friend was soon denuded of 
the ‘thing of shreds and patches’ that hung about 
him, and inducted into the improved habiliments. 
Loud were his exclamations of gratitude for the gift, 
and many the blessings he showered on the head 
of the donor. These demonstrations, however, were 
suddenly cut short ; for ono of the sailors, raising the 
cast-off rags very gingerly between his finger and 
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thumb, flung tli» suddenly overboard. At tbU sight, fkmily re<|uire anxious attention to see tiiat they 
Paddy's thanks and blessings were turned into a are.protMed for, both in the peacefhl Knd the warlike 
yell of agony, so wild and unear Dily, that a boat was hours. So little is generally Known on th^fnatter, 
lowered, and the fragmentary article, dripping with that think it may prove intrjK»ating a few 

brine, was restored to thtf 'owner. No wonder he was bits^frorfi a ra4Jjtary pamphlet,|^y SJr Kouth — 

unwilling to part with it: the ra^ contv^d fifteen a commisfiary-g^icrnl — not lilSly to in the way of 
pounds, the produce of l^s harye^ng in Eiigland, and general readers. ^ 

were, in short, his bank. It Appears, thenj from the sk^pi^ii given by Sir 

An old aunt of mike had a curious way df securing Randolph Kouth, that when on^^-^ our generals com- 
ber ready money. Sne would put a number pf guineas niands a British army on foreign service, there are 
— for she lived in thj da}S of guineas -or even notes, certain heads or chiefs of .departments placed under 
together, an^ use them to wdnd cotton or worsted his command, and are alwa\s present where he is. 
upon. I offw volunteered to use the said cotton These heads of departments conhtitute the Stoff] and 
or^ yarn for her benefit, provided I miglit rei i i the tlio place where they attcnfl upon the commander is 
reels ns wages. Her bank, >ou will see, was her cixWed Jfmd-qnaitcrs. ICach has a separate branch of 
work-basket. duty; each coviesponds directly willi tlie commander; | 

As another instance, I may mention tlio bank and each issues llu* commander’s orders to the various 


chosen by the wife of a naval officer, also an acquaint- 
ance of mine. During her husband’s absen(‘o at se.i, 
she had managed, b> dint of absolute parsimony, to 
save, unknown to her lord and nniiter, out oT 


her allowance. AAxious for tlio safety of her hoards 
.she wished to place it in the bank ; but slic w'as afraid 
to do this, le.^t her husband sliould by any rajaii'* 
discover her wealth. But then, to keep so liy a 
sum in the house, in any ordinary place of uj osit, 
was dangerous; and slic Iherefoie ripped opot^^ 'r 
mattress, and made a bank of that. Siorot)' aiib 

_ .,1 i-i-ii.. A—.. 


lint- sections of the anu} : they all liavo daily audience 
se.i, with him, anil otlier interviews ns frequent as the 
% to cxigeneios of the service may loquire The stafl’ is 
it 0 * divisible into three classes —/V/ Miltiartf^ and 
lard^ Con! — having1n.'irk.?d characteristics w’oryiy of notice, 
raid /Vj sojio/ SiiifJ. — This consists chiefly of the Aids-de- 
c.imj) .ind the Military Secretary. The former are 
fe a always at the co'mmander’s elbow, to gallop off to any 
asit, particular spot, or to deliver some special orders. The 
% 'r military secretary, wdiosc diilics arc in great part 
aiib ■ lin.uicial or cnninierci ait*- iAim*s on the chief corre- 


carefully she managed this little transaciiok ; the spoiidencc bctw^cen the cerlimander and the eommissary- 
fcather-bed was replaced on the top# and for^ , time ceneral, relating to the mone\, \jie food, and ^le daily 


all went well. 


I outgoings ot tlie army. 


.... .. .. W... , ^ 

The husband returned to dwell^on shore And ihe Militniy — The chief of these are the Adjutant- 

pair reposed on the valualdc ra.itt* "ss, *' *0 Af them general and tlie Qiiartermaster-gencral. The former 
little dreaming of ♦vhat it contained. Uut the secret of these two is intrusted generally with the discipline 
was not to be kept long. I’he lady fell sick ; no hope of the army, its numerical or efiective to’O, and Vit 
was entertained of lier recovery; death bceined close promulgation of the orders of the day, or general 
at hand; and she revealed the secret of her bank to orders, by wlmli all tlie military movements are 
her husband, allowing him to draw' the whole balance, governed. 'J'lie qiiartcrinaster-gcneral is expected to 
Bitterly, however, did she repent her haste; for a be acquainted wuh the localities of the country wdiicm 
favourable crisis occurred, and she began fo got better, is or may become the scone of military operations. 
The husband was by no means inclined to allow All march-routes, details of moijpents, and overy- 
the mattress to be stuffed anew with such costly thing relating to tne eantonmeiu of the army, 
materials. Ho harf till ntw been everything to her under his supei^ntenderice. All reports ccvBiiectcd 
a husband could be, and w'as not a little provoked with the clothin x of the troops ; all requisitions for 
at his wife’s want of confidence. She Tiad the permanent tran^iport to be attached to rogiments, and 
mortification to .<?cc the money she had accumii- lor their necessary field-equipment, arc forwarded 
lated by denying herself almost coiniiibn necessaries through him, •and the orders of the commander on 
dissipated in folly, and of fieling, besides, that she had these subjects are communicated by the quarter- 
lost her husband’s trust for ever. m.ister - goiier.d »to *1110 army. Besides these two 

It is needless to add to the list the pot of olixes in members of the military staff, the commander is 
the Arabian Nights^ or the score of other deposit-banks attended at liead-quarters by the senior officers of 
of the kind, ancient and modern : all I w'anted wi« to .artillery and ojigmeers ; iiio one t» consult with his 
shew those mighty establishments, calling tliemselves, superior on all m.itters relating to tlie disposition and 
par excellence^ Banks — places 1 have neither courage force of tlie c.annon, and the other tfi give advice, 
nor occasion to enter — the original sources of so grand and receive orders, concerning tlie inoveftif'its of the 
a development. I never pass one of those palaces of sappers and niiner^, and also of the pontoon train. 
Mammon without thinking to myself— see what a ^ioth uffieers aic likely to have their services oalleif 


brown earthenware money-pig has gronm into ! 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY OF AN ARMY. 


into frequent requisition on occasion of a siege, or 
of iiitrenrhments, or of the passage of rivers, or of 
the destiiictiiSn oij the reparation of b^jjlgcs. , 

Cud Staff.— nws comprises the Inspector-general of 


Tina may seem a strange phrase ; but it has more Hospitals and the Comniissary-gcneralf The former of 
meaning in it than at first sight appears. An army ^theoe is charged wnth the care of the health of the 
is a sort of family, meeting at a partici^lar time, in a army, the organisation of hospitals, the choice of their 
particular place, and for a particular "purpose ; and |location, prompt assistance in the field of battle, the 
most important is it that all this family should look supply of drugs and mc(]icinc.s, the attendance of sur- 
up to the one leader, the paterfamilias^ for guidance geons and nurses, the supply of ambulances and sick- 
aUd support — else w'ould it, indeed, be an embodiment convoys— alKhesc matters are, or ought to be, under 
of a ‘ house divided against itself.’ The particular the care of the inspector-general df hospitals. As to 
purpose for which the members of this family meet is, the commissary -general, his iduties are of still more 
of course, war — grim war, either defensive or offensive ; vital importance, for the daily sustenance of the soldiers 
and the skilly the courage, the sw'ords, the bullets, are depends upon his exertions. He ia responsible, in all 
mainly directed 'to this end. But it must be re- its extensive meaning, for the supply of the army. He 
member^d that the hours of actual fighting are few has to provide the money ; he has to pay the troops , 
in comparison'^ith those whicli intervene between the he has to victual them ; and he has to furnish the 
acts of hostility ; and the members of this seriously means of transport. The materials for besieging, the 
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lieavy guns, tlie various stores, the ammunition, tho 
lield'CquipmenVthe provisions for the men, the forage 
for theViorses, the renSoval of tlie sick, the clothing 
and othet^ecessaricsito the regiments — all have ^o be 
moved fron^nlaco to place by means of transport, which 
the commiss^f -generar must provide.^ iu the duly 

member of thcv»j;roy> except tlie commander, who may 
correspond direcflWith the home government, o0 with 
the authorities of w country occupied by the army. 
It is one of tho anomalies of the English system that 
tho commissary-general is a civil officer—a department, 
ap it were, of the Treasury, Very little under the control 
of the commander of tlie army. The reader will scarcely 
need to be reminded, that one of the consequences of 
the ferment raised in the autumn of 1854, concerning 
the state of tho army in the Crimea, w^s the transfer 
of the commissariat from tho Treasury to the Ministry 
of War ; but the now state of things has hardly yet been 
brought into working-order. 

Such are the olRcers of tho staff— the great people, 
the drawing-rooifi'members of the military family, the 
occupants of head-quarters. The army itself, in tlu‘ 
field, is com^sed of ro//K% divisions^ and hriyades ; two 
or moro brigades form a division, and two or more 
divisions constitute a corps. If tlie army be small, it 
may comprise only one corps, composed of divisions 
and brigades, or sometimes only of brigades and regi- 
ments. In a iiiountainsiwiri^^ thinly-peopled country, 
an army may sometimoH virtually consist of little more 
than a regiment, su'Jjdividcd into wings, which are 
placed uhder separate commands. 

In moving from one tow^n to another, w'e are told, an 
officer of the quartermaster-gcncrnl’s department pre- 
cedes the march, accompanied usually by an officer of 
. thqcommandgr’s personal staff, and the brigade quarter- 
mnsters, who, with the assistance of the magistrates, 
allot the billets or quarters tlie staff ; and districts 
I of the town are given over to the several brigades and 
■TtJfeiments, to be subdivided among theinaolvos under 
the authority of the proper officers. Tlie quarters of 
the stall' are fixed with reference not to rank alone, 
with a view the convenience of tho duties to 
be discijpirged. The quarters of the /•ommissariat are 
chosen m a situation where the carts and other vehicles 
attached to it can be accommodated, and where the 
deliveries of food to the troops may occasion tile least 
I possible obstruction. The guns and ensTiages of the 
artillery are posted in some open place, having free access 
to the road ; an officer of artillery go^s in advance to 
take up this ground. A guard-room is marked out in a 
central situation, and alarm-posts assigned to the several 
corps. The quartormastcr-arjnerars department jilaces 
the outposts, the pickets, and vddettes. The same 
department, di&‘ing a march, secs that the column is 
well formed, and the several corps, tlie artillery, the 
baggage, &c., arc in their propA* places, and not 
Ajparated by too wi(|e intervals. The quartermaster^, 
general is provided with guides and an intcriifcter, who, 
when permanently employed, receive a fixed rate of 
pay. The follo^i^g gives us a queer ^lotibn of what* it 
must bo to have mficers billeted in one’s house : — ‘ The 
owner of the bilfet or quarter is expected to provide a 
bed and one or more rooms, according to the rank of ^ 
the officer, as well as salt, fire, and water. Foreign 
officers usually join the domestic circle of the families ^ 
where they are lodged ; and this practice, by associating 
the army with the inhabitants, is said to induce a 
reciprocity of good feeling.* « 

lie use of campp-equipage depends on a variety of 
circumstances. Unless tl^ stay in a particular locality 
is to be of long pontinuance, little is required except an 
hospital marquee and a few small bell-tents for the 
senior officers of the staff. If there is any house in the 
vicinity, the commander generally places himself under 
a roof. During one part of the Peninsular campaign, ! 
the troops carried tents with them ; while in the I 


caD]fpaign in Alcmtejo and Estremadm^ no tents what- 
ever were used — the troops bivouadfing for the most 
part in 'Nloods within easy access of water. 

V/henever, irstoad of moving merely from one tow'n 
to another, an army has to penetrate into or occupy a 
district oi/ountry, the quartermaster-general’s offiw xa 
liaie to buJy thcmselve| ; the^ must gallop about, and 
obtain all sorts ^particulars concerning tho hills, 
plains, wdods, ri^rs, lakos, canals, fords, marshes, 
roads, parses, posts, positions, j^pulation, resources, 
and accommodatio|i. 

Sir R. J. llouth gives a sketch of the plan usually 
marked out for a British army, when landing on a 
hostile coast. The landing is effected in the boats 
belonging to the navy which brought tho army to the 
spot. On the day of disembarkation, every man is 
furnished with three days’ provisions cooked ; and tho 
boats, with the troops on board, with their arras and 
ammunition, move forward at a given signal. On 
approaching the coast, as soon as there is about tw'o 
ft'ct of waftr, 01 ^ at Such moment as the officer in 
command may sec fit, the men leap from the boats at 
the sound of the bugle, and, advancing rapidly, form on 
the beach. The boats then return for reinforcements^ 
As Vooii as the troops have made good their landingjf^* 
the y • imissary-geiieral makes his arrangemeuts for 
di^iijbarking the stores, and Faceting the most 
/^iivcLicnt magazines for their cu3tod3\ A largo 
depotlis formed at the point of disembarkation, or at 
some Y)nvenient^post in its viemitj’*, so as to maintain 
a readX'i*^'! secure communication with the sea. This 
depot Crists chiefly of tho articles supplied from home 
for thc^N^fit y/i provisioning of the army. The 
nearest tow'ff 'yScomes the receptacle of tlie hefevy 
baggage and regimental depots; and a healthy and 
commodious site is selected for tho establishment of an 
hospital. The pontoons and camp-equipage aro placed 
under the charge of an officer of ordnance. Then 
begins the anxious labours of the commissary ; he has 
supplied tli^ troops with three days’ provisions on 
lamling, but he must be prepared with new stores 
before these are exhausted, and he has to discover how 
to make the newly-invadqdroimirj^feed the army. It 
docs not fall within our purpose here to trace the 
eomraihsfiry in his daily labours, nor to say a word 
concerning tlie fighting wdiich inaj" be in store for the 
soldiers ; it is Ihe organisation of tho red-coated family 
alone that here engages us. 

The subdivisions by wdiich the domestic economy of 
this family is carried out are numerous, both as to 
bodies of men and oflicers to command them. There 
arc #li visions and brigades, squadrons and companies, 
regiments and battalions ; there arc heavy dragoons 
and light dragoons, lancers and hussars, horse-guards 
and life-guards, heavy infantry and light infantry, 
l^enadicrs, fusilcers, Coldstreamers, regiments of the 
line, sappers and miners, horse-artillery, foot-artillery, 
and so forth— all adapted for particular exigencies and 
duties on the field of battle. But it is not of our whole 
railitar> establishment, in its completeness, that we 
are here speaking, but of the daily routine of that 
compact body which may form an army on active service 
^at any given time. Take the bivouac as one of the 
most singular items in this domestic economy ; for it 
^ is indeed domestic, since it is a hasty preparation of 
open-air bedrooms for many thousand men. ^Tliis 
term, it appears, derived from a German word imply- 
ing WB^/Cbfidness, was originally applied to the Strong 
parties of cavalry which were posted beyond the liues 
of iutrenchment, in order to watch tho motions of the j 
enemy, and prevent any attempt to approach the army 
by surprise; and because the soldiers thus employed I 
passed the night in the open air, the term was subse- 
quently used to denote the condition of any body of 
troops vrhen in the field, and not regularly encamped j 
under tents. Until the French Revolution, bivouacking 


an army was little known ; the troops either 
quartered themsIlveB in the towns and villages, or 
carried tents under whicli they might sleep. Kapoleon, 

I liowever, accustomed his soldiers to move so rapidly 
from place to place, that t^ts would have encumbered 
them ; hence the men became accustomed bivouac ; 
and hence many of Napoleon's victork/s^ from the 
celerity of his rngvem^ts cAmf||red witli those of 
other generals. ' When the men hiwt for the night to 
bivouac, they keep up blazing fires of wood from the 
neighbouring forc'^ts, if forests be n^ar ; the/ pile their 
arms, and the troops' place themselves in groups, each 
arofind its ow^ proper fire. The men sit or lie upon 
strojkr, if it ciAi bo procured, and endeavour i ) shelter 
themselves from wind or rain by boughs or boards, or 
anything that comes nearest to hand. It is in these 
handy little appliances that the French are said to 
excel all other soldiers. If the army remain on tlie 
spot several days, the men may perhaps be able to 
construct something like rude huts for their* better 
shelter ; and if they can bivoaac Jn th§ streets 
gardens of a town in inclement weather, it is a little 
less severe than in the open country. If an army is 
making a hasty retreat, the bivouac is of tlie ino'^l 
wretched kind ; the poor fellows snatch i)orhap^s an 
hour or two’s sleep, as they have to siiatcli tlw^/food 
from any and every source that may ofler. 1',* 
the Peninsular war, tlie Britisli troops frcqucn^.y, v’' ^ 
fine weatlier, bivouacked under the magnificent cork- 
trees of tliat country, presenting jiicturesquc bits of 
scenes in the midst of the glorious oltf trunka Jid rich 
foliage. / 

That very important item in clom the 

larder, is of course a difliciilt manngo in 

respect to an army far from home. This Ave shall 
notice on an early occabioii. 

THE MAN-MONKEY OF BHAZIL. 

The Captain of the French' schooner A ¥.h ierme, avIio 
last summer was stationed at Pernambuco, Ilrazil, 
gives us the folloAving sketch of a t.imo monkey : — 

A short time agof I dinej at a Brazilian merchant’s. 
The conversation turned upon the veil-tutored chim- 
panzee of Mr Vanneck, a creole gemlemaii, Avhoso 
slave had brought him the monkey, vhicli lie liad 
caught in the wood. biVery one prai^tid the .accom- 
plished animal, giving accounts of its tahmts so 
wonderful, that I could not liclp expressing some 
incredulity. My host smiled, saying that I was not 
the first who would not believe in these results of 
animal education until he had seen it A\ith his^wn 
eyes. He, therefore, proposed to me to call withliim 
on Mr Vanneck. I gladly consented, and on the 
following morning we set out. The house of the 
creole lies on the road to Olinda, about an hour’s ride 
from town. We proceeded along splendid hedges of 
cactus, shaded by bananas and palm-trees, and at 
length observed the charming villa. A negro received 
us at tlie entrance, and took us to the parlour, hasten- 
ing to tell his master of our visit. The first object 
which caught our attention was the Monkey, seated 
op a stool, and sewing with great industry. Much i 
struck, I watclied him atteptively, while he, not paying 
any attention to us, proceeded with his work. The 
door opened, and Mr Vanneck, reclining on an easy- * 
chair, was wheeled in. l*hough his legs are paralysed, 
he seemed bright and cheerful; he welcomed us most 
kindly. The monkey went on sewing witli greftt zeal. 

I could not refrain from exclaiming : *iIow l^onderful! ’ 
ibr the manner and processes of the, animal were those 
of a practised tailor. He was sewing a pair of striped 
pantalobns, the narrow shape of which shewed that 
they were' intended for himself. 

A negro now appeared, announcing Madame Jasmin, 
whom Mr Vannebk introduced as his neighbour. 


Madame Jasmin was accompanied by her little 
daughter, a girl of twelve years; who immediately 
ran to tlie monkey. gr<^ting hifb, as an old fri^d, and 
beginning to prattle with him. Jack furtiv$i^ peeped 
at his master ; but as Mr Vai^ck's glance' was stern, 
the^tailorsvr^nt on sewing. Su(fienly his^hread broke; 
and he put the "end to his moutip atqoothed it with 
liis li^s, twisted it wTth his left pi^/'imd threaded the 
needle again. Mr Vanneck the^jt lurned to him, and 
speaking in the same calm tdne in which he had 
conversed with us: Mack, put your work aside, and 
sweep the floor.’ 

J.ack hurried to the adjoining^room, and (^me back 
witliout delay, a broom in his paw, and swept and 
dusted like a clever housemaid. I could now^ penbotly 
make out his size, as ho always walked upright, not 
on his four hands. He was about three feet in height, 
but £tooi)ed a little. He was clad in linen pantaloons, 
a coloured shirt, a jacket, and a red neckerchief. At 
anotlier hint from his master. Jack went and brought 
several glasses of lemonade on a tj */. He first pre*» 
sented tlie tra*' to Madame Jasmin and her daughter, 
tlien to us, precisely like a well-bred fooftnan. When 
I had eiui»tKvi my glass, he hastened to relieve me from 
It, putting it back on the tra 3 ^ Mr Vanneck took 
out his Avatch, and shewed it to the monkey : it was 
just tliroc. Jack Avent and brouglit a cup of broth to 
his master, who rcmarl^‘,i Vgit the monkey did not 
know the m()veinont3*^rthG watch, but that he know 
exactly the position of the hands when they pointed to 
three, and ke])t it in mind thatlt was tlicn hts master 
required ins luncheon. TtSLho watch Avas shewn to him 
at any other hour, he did not go to fetch the broth ; 
while if three o’clock Avas past without the luncheon 
being called for, lie got fidgety, and at, last ran and 
brought it : in this case, he Avas always rewarded with 
some sugar-plums. ^ 

You have no notion, said Mr Vanneck, how much 
time and ti^iuble, and especially how much patiendff* 
I iiaA'e bostOA’^ed on tlie training of this animal. 
Confined to my cliair, however, I continued my task 
metliodically. Notliing was mofo difficult than^j,^^ 
accustom J.vck to Jiis clothes : lie used to take off his 
p.mtaloons ap ii* and again, until at last I ha& them 
seved to his bliirt. When he valks ou^ with me, ho 
Avears a btr.TAA^iat, but never Avithout making fearful 
griiiMces. IT's takes a bath every day, and is, on the 
AA liole, very cleanl 3 ^ 

Mack,’ yxchii^ied^Mr Vanneck, pointing to me, ‘this 
gentleman wants his handkercliief.’ The monkey drew 
It from my pocket, and handed it to me. 

‘ Noaa', shew A'our room |o my gupsts,* continued his 
m.'ister ; and Jack opened a door, at Avhich he stopped 
to let us and then followed himself. Everything 
AA^as extremely tidy in the small room. T^ere was a 
bed Avith a mattrcis, a table, some chairs, drawers, 
^nd A^arious toys ; a gun hung on the wall. The beM 
was rung ;t.Jaek went, and reappeared with his master, 
Avhceling in tlic (diair. Meanwliilc, I had taken the gun 
frdhi the Avail; Mr Vanneck handed it to the monkey, 
who fetched th(f powder-flask and shot-bag, dnd 
in tlic whole process of loading acquitted himself like 
>a rifleman. I liad already seen so much that was 
astonishing, that I hardly felt surprised at this feat. 
Jack now placed himself at the open window, took 
^aim, and discharged the gun without being in the 
least startled by the report. He then went through 
sword-exerci|^s with the same skill. 

It would be too long to jot dovm all Mr Vanneck 
told us about his method of^education and training; 
the above facts, vutnessed by myself, bear sufficient 
evidence of tlie abilities of the animal, and its master’s 
talent for tuition. Wo stayed supper, to which there 
came some more ladies and gentlemen. Jack again 
exliibited his cleverness in waiting, at which he 
acquitted himself as well as any man-servant. Going 


hom?, my companion missed a small box of sM'cets, out 
of which lie had regalt^l the monkey with almonds. 
Jack h^ managed to s&al it from the pockety and on 
being afwi^ards convicted of the theft, he was sev^ely 
punished bj^jis mastei^. ^ 


bUCOESS IN MFE. ^ 

It is said, that amoVi^'^t tlie iniddlo-chiss of this country, 
‘the life of a man who^ leaves no property orf.unily pro- 
vision, of his own ac(iiiiriii';, at his death, is felt to have 
been a failure.^ Tlicre are many modes in which the life 
of an industrious, provident, and able man may have been 
lar other than ‘ a failure,* even in a commercial point of 
view, when he leaves his family viitli no greater money - 
inheritance than that with wliieli lie began tlie world him- 
self. IJe may have preserved his family, during the years 
in which he has lived amongst them, in the higho«t point 
of efficiency for future production, lie may liavc con- 
sumed to the full extent of Ids income, ])rodueing but 
accumulating no iponey-capital for reiiroductive consump- 
tion; and indirectly, but not less certainly, ho may have 
accumulated vyldlst he has consumed, so as enable o^liers 
to consume profitably. If lie liave liad sons, whom he has 
trained to manhood, bestowing n]>on them a liberal educa- 
tion, and causing them to be diligently instructed in some 
calling which reiiuircs skill and experience, he is an 
accumulator. If ho liave had daughters, whom ho has 
brought up in habits of ^rdc ul frugality, apt for all 
domestic employments, instructed themselves, and capable 
of carrying forward the ^(Julies of instruction, he has reared 
those wh6, in the hoiiourahlc capacity of vvib‘, mother, ami 
mistress of a family, inHucnce fnc industrial powers of the 
more direct labourers in no small degiee; and being the 
promoters of all social dignity and happiness, create a 
iio^blo and virtuous nation. By the capital thus spent in 
Ciufbling his efiildren to be valuable members of society, 
he has accumulated a fund ou(, of his consumption winch 
may be productive at a future day. Tie has postponed lii.s 
<^!!^ney-contribution to the general stock, hut he has not 
withheld it altogether. lie h.is not been tlie' wi(‘k<‘d a'tid 
slothful servant.^ On tlie other Iiaiid, many a man, wliose 
life, according to thcr^ncre capitalist doctrine, has not been 
‘ "^Tailurc,* and wlio has taught his family to attach only a 
money-oalue to every object of ereationfiboipioaths to the 
world successors whose rapacity, ignorance, un.skilfnlness, 
and improvidcflcc, vvill be so many charges upon the capital 
of the ifation. He that has been weak enough, accord- 
ing to this ‘ middle-class’ doctrine, not to Believe that the 
whole business of man is to make a ‘ muck-hill,’ may have 
spent existence in laiiours, public or t jirivafcc, for the 
benefit of his fellow-creatures; but his life is ‘a failure!’ 
The greater part of the clergy, of the b.ir, of the medical 
profession, of the wen of scji'iieo and Ij^evatiire, of the 
defenders of their country, of tlie resident gentry, of the 
aristocracy, dcvfitc tlicir minds to high ihitii's, and some 
to heroic ^xertions, without being inordinately anxious 
to guard themselves against sucli ‘u failun*.’ It would, 
perhaps, be w’cll if some of those v\ho believe that alj^ 
virtue is to be solved into pounds sterling, vvero„to consider 
that society dcriuinds from ‘the niaiiey-making cla.ssc.s* 
a more than ordinary contribution, not to indiscriminate 
bertevolence, but <8 those public iiistrurdl'nts of production 
— educational institutions, improved sanitary arrangements 
— which are best calculated to diminish the interval between ( 
the very rich and tho very poor.— C7tar/e« Knighfs 
Knowltdge is Pou'cr. 

THK ENRICHED VVOOD3rAN. 

For some short time past, a circumstance that appeared 
strange has attracted my attention. T daiesay you re- 
mentber my speaking to you of a house covered with 
■ thatch, of the thatch covend with moss, of the ridge of the 
roof crowned with iris, which was to te seen from a certain 
pbint in ray garden. Well, for several days I perceived 
'the house was shut up, and I asked my servant : ‘ Does 
not tho woodman live up yonder now?* * No, sir; he has 
been gone nearly two months. He is become rich ; he has 
inherited a property of COO livres a year ; and ho Is gone 


to live in town.* lie is become rich! is to say, tliat 
with his 600 livres a year he is gomrto live in a little 
apartment in the qity ; without air and without sun, where 
he can neither see the heaven^ nor the trees, nor' ihb ver- 
dure, where he will breatho Snwholcsoii^ air, where his 
prospect 1^11 be confined to a paper of dirty ^ePow, 
embcllisheo^ivith chocolate arabesques. He is become Vich 1 
He is become rich ! t^,it is to sa^, he is not allowed to keep 
his dog whifeh he haa so long, because it annoyed the other 
lodgers of the house. He lodges in a sort of square box ; 
he has people on the right hand and on the left, above him 
and below him. Ill has left his bcautil’ol cottage and his 
beautiful trees, and his sun and his grass carpet so green, 
and the song of the birds and tiic odour d? the oaks. He 
Is become rich ! 11c is become rich I Poor man ! — A Tour 
Round my Garden. 


THE DEAD CZAR. 

• Lvy him beneath his snows, 

Tlie greet Norse-gr nt, who in these last days 
Troubled the ifiitions. Gather decently 
Ills cmjierur's rubes about him. ’Tis but uiun — 
Tliis demi-god. Or rather it was man. 

It is — a little dust; that will corrupt 
'\s fast as any nameless dust that lies 
^“^.•Jiitli Almazs grass or Balaklava’s vines. 

vineyard grave for him I No quiet bones 
river-margin laid, whore o’lr f.ir seas 
dV children’s* prayers and women’s memories come, 
Lift^ angels, and .sit by the Repulehrc, 

SayXHr: ‘ All these were men who knew to count, 
Protrl-^ 4 ; ^e^ P b cost of Honour, nor did shrink 
Prom itsTOi-paj merit ; knowing how' to die 
They died— as men.' 

But this man ? — Ah ! for him 
Pale solemn state, church ehanlings, funerals grand, 
I'he stoiiy-wombed .sarcophagus, and then 
Oblhion. 

* No — oblii ion were renown 

To that fierce howl wliich roll.s from land to land 
Exulting : ‘ Art tliou fallen, Lucifer, 

Son of tlic Morning?’ Or condA^nning ; ‘ Thuo 
Perish the wicked.* Or blaspheming : ‘ Here 
liies our Belsha/zar, our Seiinaeherii), 

Our Pharaoh — he whoso heart God hardened, 

So that ho_would not let the people go.’ 

Self-glorifying sinners ! Why, this man 
Was but as other men ; you, Levite small, 

Who shut your sainted ears and prate of hell, 

AVhen, outside ehui eh-doors, congregations poor 
Yraise Heaven in their own way; you, Autocrat 
Of all the hamlet, who add field to field. 

And house to house, wliosc slavisli children cower 
Before your tyrant footstep ; or you, fierce 
Panatir, and ambitious egotist. 

Who think God stoops from His great universe 
To lay His finger on your puuy head, 

A nd crown it, tliat you henceforth loUd parade 
A our niaggotship through ail tho wondering world, 

* I am the Lord’s anointed ! ’ 

pools and blind I 

This Czar — this Emperor — this distliroiidd corpse, 
laying so straightly in an icy calm 
Grander tliari sovereignty, was but as ye ; 

No better, aud no worse — Heaven mend us all ! 

Canfv him forth and bury him— Death's peace 
on his memory ! Mercy by his bier 
Sits silent ; or says only in meek words : ^ 

*Xet him who* is without sin ’mongst you all. 

Cast the first stone.* 
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THE UNACKNOWLEDGED NECESSARY 
OF LIFE. 

0 

*Mj2at, clothes, and fire,’ is ^'(^po’s for’iiula of IImi 
acknowledged necessarh's of life. Tliere is another of 
these requisites, which our aneestois enjoyed in 
perhaps greater measure than ourselves, but winch 
they never thought of ranking wnth the other vidis- 
pensables, or even of naming. We, while abaU'V its 
use, have learned what it is, and come to distingLisn 't 
by the name of Excitement. 

How often do we hear a merry song from the 
servants-hall, while there is dulness .intong the f>ae lolk 
in the drawing-room! How often do we reji’^arlc the 
gravity, approaching solemnity, of gjoat pe^pii^drivmg 
about in their carnages 1 Passing laft?i^along one of 
the finest of the aristocratic streets of our own city, we 
observed two ragged boys playing at pitch-and to*-', on 
the pavement in a state of sucli intense glee, we 
believe is never attained in/Am tlie lioiiscs in that 
quarter. One could not admire either thc^condition or i 
the employment of the happy varlct'* ; hut tiioy supply 
our desired illustration nevertlieloss. Tiiey never had 
heard of Excitemeift; but |hoy had it, and w'ore hicst. 
Now and then, by giving a large party, or attending 
one, by making a tour, or going to a concert or a ball, 
the line people make an approach to^tlic degree of 
excitement wdiich gives happiness ; but the gcner.al 
strain of life in that grade is unfavourable to such 
enjoyments. They cannot condescend to the instincts 
which lead this way; they will not, in the Vicar of 
Wakefield’s language, ‘ allow themselves to be liappy.’ 

It is curious to sec that that amplencss of means 
which mercantile men in general arc struggling for 
is almost sure, as the world is now constituted, to 
diminish their supply of this needful element. Tlie 
ultimatum of a successful man in one' of our large 
industrious cities is, to live in good style in a well- 
furnished house in one of the suburban districts. 
Ha goes there to dine, and spend the evening with 
his wife and children. Very moral, very amiable, but 
very dulf. Public amusements, there are none: the 
old ones have been left in the thick«of the towm, 
to sink down to the level of tlio commonalty who < 
haunt there, and no succedaneum has yet arisen for 
the refined people of the suburbs. There is goading, 
and such music as the ladies of the fan}i]y can give ; 
but these aro not enough to enliven the hours. Well, 
you may invite a dinner-party, or go out to one. Yes, 
now and then. The costliness, / not to speak of the 
diplomacy, makes this only a temporary relief. The 
result is, that a large proportion of the successful 
man’s time is spent in a far lower tone of enjoyment 


than was his fate in liis earlier and more struggling 
days. His rise in society has virtually cut him olf 
from society. He may have some pleasure in conscious 
importance; but respectability impj^» f its restraints^ 
and under restraint the ‘ unacknowledged necessary ’ 
cannot be oht.iincd. * 

Luxury without excitement, as this kind of IJfe may 
he called, has even its pcenlinv diseases. The digestive 
power fails. Tlie men become irritable, the women 
nervous. Leamington, and the water-cure doctors, 
thrive on this class Some of the more 

Largely endowed roam continually over the continent, 
in search of that healtli w lAh, under A merry 
mediocrity of cir(‘umi>taifc('S at Immc, they would 
never h ive lost. 

TIjough the pains are great, few of the victims are 
fully aware of what ails them, or of whatFthey want*to 
make tlnmi well. There is, in these our days, such a 
horror of poverty, and of the intemperahee, squalor, 
ajid disease^ connected with it, that to get out intvM 
Avealth, puie ah*, luxury, and temperate refinement, 
gjACs most of us the idea of having attained the groat 
ends of life. We have not yet so ilir got over the ' 
gratiilatioiiS at Ifing safe from the grosser di%:ultics 
and sufferings which beset the toiling, as to be sensible 
of the dis.idv.int.iges of our new' positioif. Disgust at 
the vices of those Ave keep at a distance, creates^in us an 
arectic or puritanic spirit, which blinds us to our own 
many Avants, or ei^ibles us to put up Avith them. 
With feome, there arc religious asceticisms besides. 
They mart) r their ow n cravings, as a rebuke to the 
slacknesses an-j excesses# of tlici» fellow-creatures. 
They can endure any amount of dull l^c — the kindly 
disposed, because they hope it may be an example to 
induce others to Avjthdraw from evil; the* egotistic, 
because it sliew's that they are not as others arq» 
f)ther8, Ici;^ ahlo to control their natural dispositions, 
take to artifici.il slimulants physically and morally 
injiirious, by* avj|^ of a succedaneuD)^a wrong cijre 
applied to a misunderstood disease. One way and 
^mother, tl>e starvation of healthful Excitement i9 a 
broad form of caII in modern society, and multitudes 
pine and perish under it, without ever clearly knowing 
•their ail. 

Continental society, as contrasted with our own, 
supplies an y^ustration which there is no mistaking. 
There are feirer wealthy tliere, and the disposition to 
withdraAv to elegant but dplVfiresides, or to' separate 
bodily and wholly from less fortunate classes of society, 
scarcely exists. There is less refinement amongst 
continental people, but a great deal more of the 
appearance of on enjoyment of life. Their enjoyments, 
we believe, are really greater than ours ; and simply., j 
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because they hare not yet, by the pride of wealth, or 
indulgence in dver-reffnements, exclusivenesses, And 
asceticillnis, cut themseVes off from a due supply of 
.the * una^nowledgcd wccessary.* They can still ‘qjlow 
themselves tq^be happyV , 

It Is not, we fear, a part of the ref9nnipr spirit of 
our age, to acknowledge excitement as a needful 
pabulum of life; H is too would-bc moral forr'that. 
But we take it upov ua, nevertheless, to say, that 
without this being acknowledged and duly legislated 
for, all efforts at a general improvement will be vain. 
It would not he difficult to shew how important an end 
it serves in prompting and sustaining that activity 
which seems to be almost the first condition of our 
having a place on the earth. No matter for its finaf 
cause. We should take human nature as we find it, 
and try to co-ordinate its strangely varied features into 
one moral whole, if we would come to any satisfactory 
result. 

We should, but we will not. The swing which 
educated 80cietyV..3 got towards a life of insufficient 
excitement, has not reached its maximum. It will 
in time ; and then there will he a reaction, like ^luit 
of the reign of Charles II. against the previous age of 
Puritanism. 

When things have come to an equilibrium, it will 
be seen that we are rough beings, placed in a rough 
world, and that it is of' no 'va?., to ignore any of the 
great instincts which our Maker, for his own wise 
purposes^ has planted, in us. Social converse, lively 
bodily exercise (even in the form of dancing), innocent 
jocularities and surprises, cftniic and poetic fictions, 
novelties to look at and partake of, changes of sceno 
and habit at judicious intervals, will be contemplated 
in ;their true tcharacter, as required for the gratifica- 
tion of this great need, and for the maintenance of a 
healthful tone in the system. c Then' wnll be new hooks 
of sports — not as parts of a political controversy, hut 
as an effort to work out some of the probleirs suggested 
by the part which humanity has to jilay in the w'orld. 

C 0 W S L^I r - G A T n K K I N G. 

‘Akd where have you been, Miss jiVnnie?’ said my 
uncle to his pretty young daughter, as she made her 
rather late appearance at the hreakfast-tahle. ‘Not 
lingering in bed, I see, for lazy people Viave not such 
rosy cheeks, though they may perchance have neater 
hair,’ he added, as he playfully lifted* one Of Minnie’s 
long golden curls, wdiich bcemod to have had a game of 
play with some early and gi^ldy >oung zephyr, 

‘ Oh no, not in bed, papa. Please to excuse my liair : 
it was so lovel^in the fields, that I went a little too far, 
and I have had such a run to get home in time. 1 am 
fip sorry ! I meant to have been in before prayers ; but 
when the bell rang, I was a long way off.’ ^ ' 

‘But not alone, darling, I hope?’ said ray aunt. 

‘ Oh no, mamm/i. Johnnie went with me ; he is sifch 
a capital little lollow, always ready Sir a run, and so 
good-natured. Only look here I ’ she exclaimed ; and she 
drew from beneath her little shawl, which she had not 1 
taken time to throw aside, a lovel> bunch of golden 
cowslips, each fragrant bell with ‘a dew-drop in its' 
tar,’ glittering like a diamond. ‘ And now, papa,’ said 
she as, placing her spring-treasures befoi;^ her mother, 
■be seated herself at the table, ‘we must have our long- 
promised holiday, and aur cowsliping-party. Do let 
it tao this very day.* 

fJfiTell, Minnow, I don’t care,* said my uncle; ‘but 
SAys La Madre ? ’ and all looked appealingly to 
)iOr. But La Madre smiled consent ; and as not one 
diasentient voice was raised against the plan, it was 

settled that the cowslip-party should^ke place that 
afternoon. ^ 

‘ But Vliere, father— where shalbwe go ?* said Phyllis, 
my eldest cousin, a rather sedAte and very lovely 
girl of twenty. " 

‘Oh, C4^fe!’ ‘Let it bo to Coirfe!* was echoed 
from voice to voice. ‘ There are no such cowslips In 
the world as by the X*ooSc at C?orfe.’ 

‘ Nor su(*h orchises, and anemones, and all sorts of 
flowers,* said little Flora. Well named was she, for, 
such a lldvv cr-lovef as she had been from a baby I 
never knew. 

‘And, perhaps,* exclaimed Ralph, q fine lad of 
fourteen, ‘ I shall get some wood-pigeons’ eggs,* ^ 

‘ Oh, llalph, you would not take the pretty pigeons* 
nests,* said Flora ; ‘ you cruel boy ! ’ 

‘Nonsense, Flo — what stuff you girls .do talk!' I 
should never get a collection if I were to, listen to you 
chits. Oh, don’t take the pretty pigeons’ nests. Qh, I 
shall cry if you do ; ’ and llalph, who, boy-like, delighted 
ifi teasing tlife girls^whf^ed in such a comical voice that 
the laugh was general. 

‘ Miud you, sir,* said his father sternly, ‘ I will have 
no bird-nesting ; ’tis a cruel and dastardly sport, and I 
hop^no son of mine will ever amuse himself with it.* 

‘ fatlier,’ said llalph, ‘ I would not on any 

/cy u, it take the nests. If I find one, I should only 

Jt Ke an egg or two, leaving the bird a nest-egg ; and 
then, you know, she would lay more, and never miss 
thpm.’\ 

‘ThA, why ti^ase your sister, my boy? There is 
notliing\^ore unkind and unmanly than to do so.* 

‘ fisher,’ said Edward, a fine young 

GuardsmanT^-^'Tiorae on a short leave of absence, 

‘ suppose Phyl and I ride over to Blagdon, and ask 
the (^althorpes to join us ? ’ 

‘ T3o, my dear,* said my aunt ; ‘.but, then, I do really 
think w'l* had better fix to-morrow instead of to-day ; 
there ^^ill he no cream bespoken, or anything ready.’ 

‘Ay, and ^hat is a country-tea without cream?* 
replied my uncle. ‘ Let Ned and Phyl ride over to-day, 
and bespeak the ‘goodies’ and the guests, and wo will 
all of us dine early, and l,ie off foe a long afternoon 
to-morrow.’ And thus it was decided ; and as soon as 
might ht^ after breakfast, the brother and sister were 
on their ponies, and away. ‘Phyl — Ned I’ shouted my 
uncle, jiibt as ''^hey reached the gate; and back came 
Phyl and Ned to hear his parting words. ‘Don’t let 
n.s ask these Calthorpes; they’ll bring that Graf with 
them — that long-legged, whiskered Graf, who rides 
over the country like the wild huntsmen. I have not 
a doubt that he is a lineal descendant of the demon of 
the Harz, and his lioirible Iiead-erackiiig German. Oh, 
don’t ask lliem ! ’ 

‘ Oh, father,’ said Edward, ‘ I should like to ask 
them ; ’ whilst Phyl looked like disappointment per- 
sonified. 

‘ Oh, papa,’ ’cried Minnie, ‘ they would like to come.’ 

‘ You be quiet, Minnqw ; there is a great fish among 
then, that would snap you up at a mouthful : I can see 
that with a glance of my eye. Be thankful, child, that 
you've some one to keep you out of mischief,’ 

A perfect panic prevailed for a few moments; but 
glancing towards my aunt, I saw a gleam of mn in her 
eye, that shewed me at once that the opposition was' 
not likely to end in the downfall of the young people’s 
hopes. 

‘ Will, not they think it unfriendly,* ventured ^PhylUs, 

‘ to be'^BO near, and not ask them to join us?* 

‘Well, well,’ said my uncle; ‘anything for a quiet 
life. Have them, if you will ; only if that Graf eats 
up aU the cream, do not say you were not forewarned ;* 
and off they rode. ‘Ned — Phyl!* again dilled my 
uncle, just as they readied the gate ; and agajiii tliey 
returned. ‘ Have you your directions whAt cream, 
et cetera, to order?' 

i 

^ 





* Yen, papa ;^amiDa has calculated what we shall for the pleasure of gathering a handful of these dedicate 

urant, and told uB.* * harbingers of spring.' Then,^ • 

* Then order exactly double what she has sjftd of both 

cream and butter--- For the Graf, my dear,* he said to . ^ f ^ J wipe the miet. Ue, 

my aunt apologetically— ^ those Germans such lots , / * 

of oil, and butter, and stuff, you know.’ ihnd at last what ricfi .abui^ance of both blue and white, and of 

tlie party set out, and 'githou^ il|call contrived to get the sweet-scented kipd does that gale discover ! There 

fairly off. But itiy uncle had mt yet tilled up the tlieyVie on many a bank and in many a hedgerow in 

• 4. *’ 4.V.: u.ir 


measure of his jest. 


this valley, more profusely thar^ you can imagine, half 


‘ Perhaps they will have Frank Caltliorpc’s young hidden by the long green mosses ; and evei^ here and 
I lady with them,’ he said gravely to my aunt. ‘Have there beautifully eontrasiiog their rich purple or pure 
I you heard whether she is there. Minnow?* said he, white tints witli the scarlet of t(|e red fungus (Periea 
turning shar^ on Minnie, who blushed, and looked coccinea), and the erenmy sulpliur tint of the primrose, 


startled, but did not answer. 


‘Has Frank an affianr^e, my dear?* asked hi*? wife, {Kqmsetum arvense.) 


or the eurious yellowish tcrtile spike of the field horsetail 


‘ I did not know that — who is it ? ’ 

‘ I am BUfe I don’t know,* replied my uncle pawkily. 


But here wt are at Corfe, and we shall see what 
flowers a, later season afibrds ; and now we pass hy 


I ‘ Has he, Minnow ? I daresay yo?/ know, you and Frank the beautiful little Gothic church, and up that most 
are such friends.’ But Minnie turned and fled, uttering picturesque street with the brook coursing down OH/ 
a clear ringing laugh as she 'went, which as ifluch ^s one side, and the rieli fields and gardens, interspersed 
said ; ‘ If I do, I shall not tell.’ « * witli houses, on the otlier, and crosefng the sparkling 

All went smootlily ; the Calthorpcs were delighted stre«m, we aftivc at the farmhouse wliejo we are to 
with the scheme, and promised to bo at the trj'sting- have our head- quarters for the day; ana there, in the 
place by three o’clock; Graf Von Biefel and all the hnlliantly green meadow behind it, are all our allies 


lariiily, young and old, hoping to ^ ^/)f the party. 

One of the many superiorities ot Country dk4*'^ sions 


from all quarters assembled. 

I'lierc are (''oloncl and Mrs Calthorpe, keeping guard 


over town gaieties is, that not only the elder /o.ng over their pretty girls and merry little ones to the 
gentlemen and the introduced young ladies can shai ^ number of eight. Frftp^ss and Gertrude Calthorpe, in 
in them, but all, from the prattler of four years old, their broad-bnmnicd brown straw-hats, standing by the 
to the hoary-headed grand parent, eiyi almost *qually side of the rustling brook laughgig at Minnie, who has 
enjoy them. On this occasion, our party in Wded a thrown hers aside, and with a perfect halo of flittering 
pretty large and diversified family group. ^Hhcre was golden curls around her liead, is laving her brow in 
grandmamma, with her silver liair qpet ci'-arUlue eye, the stream, and splashing the water over her young 
as blithe as if she had not beep, as was, verging companions in frolic sport. Certainly there never was 
on fourscore ; my uncle, as frolicsome as a bo)'^ ; and anything so pretty as my cousin Minnie’s hair, mpre 
my aunt, merry as a girl of sixteen, as she bu‘»tled especially when it is a little ruffled, and the separate 
about the house, seeing to the packing of no end of shining hairs are curling m a maze on her carmine 
good and useful things for the tea-table. Besides these, check and i\ory tliroat. She is a sweet creature, and 
there were no less than ten young ones, all alive with as guilelesstand pure m mind as she is lovely in persorf?* 
anticipation — only ten, for Ned had thought it advisable and >et, witli all her beauty, and at the mature age of 
to walk over to the Caltliorpcs in the heat of the day nineteen, 1 doubt wliether Miss Minnie has ever heard 
— my uncle suggesting that it was with a view to shew those mystic words, ‘ Will 3^011 be^nino?* addressed^^^ 
himself ufcrm in til!* servica — and Wynnie, the youngest lu r ; for she is s| girlish and young 111 spirit, an^ keeps 
was voted too joung. Some of the pirty were to ride herself so whody with the children, that most people 
donkeys, others to walk ; vi hilst we elders w eft* to pac k think she is one of them ; and although I sometimes 
into the double pliaclon which the pomes were to draw, suspect, with my uncle, that there is a ‘big lisli* who 
and the little ones were to be wedged iifto odd corners would fain iHake the little ‘Minnow* his , prey, 1 
among us. How bright my aunt looked as she tied almost doubt wlirther that merry little fish herself 
the broad blue ribbons of little frisky Giicrdalen’s hat, cntertainf^ muet llsought on the subject. However, 
and placed her with her curly-headed twm-brothcr jicrhaps we sluill bck* by and by, for there is nothing 
Herbert between papa and grandmamma ; and then she like a cfmntry tca-dnnking for making that clear 
stepped into the back-seat, stoned away little fyntle whielihas liefore been dar|| in such piatters. 

Flora between herself and me. pushed the last basket And now the gentlemen esp}' us, and Colonel Cal- 
inside, and gave my uncle tlie signal for departure, thorpe and the Graf Von Kiefel come tolielp the young 
How merry were we all, and how exquisitely lovely ladies to dismount from their donkeys and^he elders 


was the country ; the little river Tone glittering m the 
sunshine, the rich foliage in every liedgerow quivering 
beneath the light spring-breezes, and the hawthorn 


from the carriage, and we all loiri company by the side 
pt the brook. • 

But I •mistook : all the party were not there. 


loading the air with perfume, and scattering its white ‘Where is Edward?’ I asked; ‘and Ida? I hope she 
petals onus as we drove gently along the narrow and i8*coniing?' A^siucy ikkI from Mij^ic directed my 
rugged lanes which led to our de-^tiiintion. attention to the other end of the field^here stood Iba, 


rugged lanes which led to our de-stiiiation. 

Does my reader know the Valley of Taunton Dean? 
If lie does, he will, I am sure, allow that for richness of 
soil and verdure it is an unrivalled spot. Suefi elms, 
such oaks,, as decorate that vallc^y can ibldom be seen, 


with two or three of the younger oncs^Iooking up into 
the boughs of a liuge 0.1k, from which Edward was 
throwing branch afier branch, and twig after twig, for 
which the party below^ were scrambling. I was not 


and its wealth of wild-flowera is indeed surpassing;] long in joining tlie merry party, whose joyous shouts 


such fields of the ‘dancing daffodil as greet spring’s and laughter were most inviting; and was soon as blisy 
earliest breathing;’ such tufts of the pure wlj|^ snow- as any one ^ gathering up the ruby and gold-tinted 
drops as cluster by the side of the swollen brook ! Not oak-apples, and branches of the yellow oak catkins, 
very easy to get at though ; for the soft showers, which which Edward so abundantly scattered around him. 
loosen the soil around tlicm, and make them start up Such quantities of ttns prettyblight I had never before 
in all their fancy-like beauties almost in a night, is seen ; nor had I an idea how very brilliant an addition 
rather apt to render that same rich alluvial soil some- they form to a country bouquet, set, as they always are, 
what adhesive to the feet, and to cause the garments in the midst of the soft emerald green leaves, then in 
of the snowdrop-hunters to exhibit marks of warfare ; iheir tenderest and most delicate verdure. Laden like 
but it is worth while to nm the risk of a soiled dress horses with our prey, to which we added huge branches 
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of tlfe lovely wijd-apple blossom, we returned to our the stalk, at about a quarter of its Iwigth from the 
party, ^d surrenderinlii our spoils to the little ones, blossom ; the centre of the corolla being formed ]ike 


who going to build a bower with branches, we that of lihe ranunculus, to which natural order it 
•set* out afresh to seek* a romantic little ravine, which belongs. . 

separates Piekeridge Ivl Irom the village of Coyfe By the time we reached this new store of flowers, 
— all of us being intent on a thorough Sixjil oration, we had all gathered so many, that all hands and bas’:qt 8 | 

n..-. 4-1. n4- -.1 Iiii/l nlm/xo'f -Titll nnil rrinlu mrvrck .iVklirm/l 41....!.. 1. — j_ 


We were not av are tliat e' had been almost close to were full, and the girl^ obliged to turn t 
its edge when wo were at the oak-lrce; for altlfhugh into receptacles for.Ahe^ immense collection 
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their hats 
i wo had 


the dell or ravine i*i\>f considerable width, and lies amassed; so when* we fell in with a most alluring 
far below the le\cl of tlie fields, so richly is it wooded shady banlc witliin sound of the ripple of the water* 
on either side, that, until, close to it, you would not fall, wo all seated cjurselves on tlie ground, and 
know that any other division than ;i mere belt of wood young men cut us good thick hazel-sticks, which they 
lay between 3'ou and the hill. Over two meadows split about a third of their length at w ich end, and 
wc pass, and then reach the little bridge that crosses lading our gatherings by handfuls, the heads first one 
the cleft at its narrowest part, and hcar.s you over a way and then the other between the clefts, we made 
rushing brook, which, after turning tlie \illagc mill, great floweiy bunches that might have served a 
runs through the fields, and descending by one or two W hitsuntido club walk, and so set our hands free for 
sudden leaps, in which the waters torrn the most fresh collections ; and then on wo went, g&thering in 
picturesque little cascades, wanders on througli thi.s very wantonnet>8, for what could wc want of snob 


most beautiful little glen, clothing it with the richest 
carpeting of nios'^^J and wild-llowcrs tliat over graced 


uantitfes of flowers ? However, 1 believe' even the 
iorie3'-gathG^er is.nofc^Ao covetous as the wild-flower 


the haunts of 'I'itania. But, oh, the lloVers that, we collector ; and trufy the fields and hedges, and banks 
saw and gathered in our w ay ! Such profusion and and trees, \\ ere so prodigally decked with these 
such luxuriance of growth I never saw. Cowslips as licauteous gems, that for every one wc picked we left 


thick us daisies all over the gr.iss, and wdth them the | ten thousand ; and what we took, abundant as was our 
rich purple oarh* meadow orcliises ((hdm ymisiula), supplj^^'v^ft no visible deficiency, and would never bo 
‘with their dark-grceii leaves broadly splashed with nu^Kfl by the fairies when they came to dance amongst 
black; and the smaller t.nd n%;^e a iolet-tinted species, ^tnn at night. But much as we had done, w'e had not 
the green mcailow orehi'- {(hdu'y mono), distinguished wainlcred more than a couple of fleldp from home, and 
from its neighbours |by its green-ribbed cal^x and n )w “iiVne a little baud of human beings, prettier than 

1 r\wui* *t liMrrkltr airt/l ^ oil ^liii lJiiv«irko 1 it / /iitll 110 -frt • c-itt#! 


lower growth, both kinds Aery lovely, and con- all the Wiines lu Christendom, to call us to tea; and 
trastibg gorgeously with llie golden tint of the helter-skll ter, flowers, children, dogs — for wc had several 
cowslips, 'rhon, along the hanks of the brook which with usfc-aivj_grown people, we hastened to the back 
skirts the fields on two sides, lose splendid tufts of of the hous\*^1Kt’rc, under favour of the big walnut- 
thut most grc((‘ful ])lant, the groat pendulous carex tree, we were to find shelter from the still hot sun. 
(Caroji pnuluht), its tliree-eorneied leafy stalks growing and a delicious ‘ tliee-rnahV as the Craf called it, all 
four or live feet high, and oich bearing six or seven prepared, and ino‘-t welcome. And a fine feast we hod 
long yellow fertile catkins, in close proximity to the — such great loa\es of the sweetest and purest home- 
""^avc brow’ll barren ones wliieh adorn tlioisamc stalk, baked brown bread; sucdi great bowds of yellow cream, 
and Avith its many drooping grass-like leaves, forming so thick tliat^jou might liave stuck a spoon upright 
a most lovely frinjc along the side of ov'cry more in it; and tlien such fragrant tea, Avith its attendant 
^tired part of the brook. Above, oierhaiiging the rid 1 raw cream- -Ailiieh means that Avliich has not been 
’W'ater,^such numbers of w'ild applc-^-ces a.s 1 never scalded, as the clotted creanii-is — ant? such fmc supplies 
saw elscAvhere, their bloom ns much more beautiful of new milk for the little ones. Oh, it Avas a feast 
than that of (?ny cultivated sjiecios as the fruit of the indeed ! And needed not any additions of swect-cakcs 


cultivatod is preferable to that of the Avild. 


or tow’ii-niade biscuits, wdiicli, although they had been 


But as we near the dell, avc areanadc aware that the abundantly prividcd bj’ my good aunt, Avere quite at 
Avealth we liaA'C passed is poA’erty to what is to come, discount ; as Avere the baker’s nice little loave# of j 
There — in the shadow ot the line aM ^aks atid elegant white bread, everj’ one preferring the brown. After 1 
mountain-ashes, the syenmores .xnd elms, which, inter- the me.d was nearly over, came a noble gift of junket 


spersed Avitli stately old hawthorns, and a fine under- 
growth of woodbive and rqres, and oilier shrubs not 


from good Mrs Harris, our landlady, served up in a 
spleq/iid old china-bowl that might have suited the 


yet in bloom, shelter the rich hcrb.ige beneath — lie great Che-Kiang himself, and ladled out with a richly 
such gigantic Cowslips and oxlips, sucli blue hyacinths embossed silver puii(‘li-ladle, wdth a golden guinea 
and siilphpr-coloured primroses, are never seen saA’e set in the bottom — an heirloom for centuries in 
in some such sheltered and soquojtered siiot. There, w'orth^' Mr Harris’s family. And now the junket, 
Rjo, are hosts of that curious and fanciful plant Avlneli^ Avith its rich coating of cream and sw’ect spices fairly 
children and villagers call ‘lords and ladies,’ ‘cows discussed, and the bowl and ladle having been duly 
aud calves,* ‘cuckoo-pint’ (^Arnm matulatum), the admired, avc sot forth for a ramble to the top of 
straight tall pu^^k', or palc-grcen spike, under ^ a Pickv.ridge^ all in a body at first — that is, all who 
canopy, suggesflug the idea of a laoy in a canopied meant to go> for many of the younger ones, and all the 
chair or throne^, or a general in the doorway of his children, Avere too busy with their arbour-building, to 
tent. There they stand, amongst their clusters of care for distant rambles— hut as we advanced, ‘ such 
halberd-shaped and spotted leaves, SAveet dingly dells and bosky bowers opened here and 


halberd-shaped and spotted leaves, SAveet dingly dells and bosky bowers opened here and 

«« there, that soliic turned one way and some another, 

On the blfnk^f the ocean’s tumultuous Wcast. ^ my uncle, ^ 

liad reached tlie platform on the top of the lull, wc 

But amongst all the other floAvers, there one delicate found th^t all the rest liad left us, and wo tjiree stood 
atar-Uke blossom, which, see it where you Avil I, cliallenges there aWnc. 
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attention ; and hero it ia^jn the richest abundance, and We now began our descent, wandering gently down 
ofmagnifleent size. It is the delicate white-wood over the short soft turf; now stopping to watch the 
Mmpne (A, nmorosa). Its stalks here are about a sheep and lambs, then culling somo sprigs of heath,^ 
xff more high, curving at the summit, on which which butjust begun to shew its purple colours betwwn 
j^v^placod u star of from four, to seven Avhite petals, the close green leaves ; now stooping to watch over 
’'^chly tinted on the outside with lilac, and with an insects, and then startled and delight^ by the sudddn . 
involucre of either three or five cleft leaves encircling and rapid transit of a hare or rabbit springing up from 


beneath bur feet, lind scudding away to what it 
might esteem Infer quarters ; when, turning abruptly 
round a corner — pop — we came on Ralpli, MjCrtrude, 
and Frances Calthorpe sitting on the turf, and chatting 
in merry mood. *** 

‘Do you know what’s become of the (jjfaf?’ asked 
the colonel. • 

‘ Or of Phyllis and ^finnie T * iftduircd my uncle. 

‘I don’t know anything about Minnie, <lithor,’ said 
Ralph; ‘but if elysiiira lies anywhere about here, and 
you know w'hero to looTc for it, yj^u’ll be #uro to lind 
Phyllis aqd tlie count there. A\e loft them Iinlf an 
liour ago to^iavo a run down the liill; for they wore 
60 ^ exalted in their sublimity, so high up i' the air, 
that Gatty was getting as moped as a church-mouso, 
and Frances ns dull as a great thaw ; to I lured them 
away, just to save their wits,’ added the merry boy. 

* I daresay they are deep in <-erman mytholocy in 
some nook or otlicr,’ said Frances laii^’hing; and on we 
went, leaving the young ones where we foumi them, 
and presently turning into a p- Jtty little necluded d(4l, 
we descried two of the missing oi/tes, Phyllis and tlie 
count, intent on trying a bit of divination with a line 
blossom of tlie great ox-eye {Chrysanthemum knranthe- 
mu7n)f after the fashion so touclimgly employed by 
Margaret in the Funst. It is curious that ,Vptl! the 
Kngiish and Germans slibuM have selected tills'* dower 
for a sort of inenntation. We use it less eUgantly 
the Germans, our aim being to dibcover in what pusi-4 
tion in lift* the diviner’s luture husband will he found, 
by repeating the words: ‘ (Icuth mfui— apothecary — 
plougliboy— thief,’ as she pulls out one ot the snowy 
petals to eacli word, and repeats them over i^nd over 
again until .all the petals arc gone — tb^w.^rd whieli falls 
on the last being indicative of the standing of the lady’s 
future. The German mode is to 8a> alteriialel> : ‘ Loves 
me’ — ‘Loves me not;’ whiehover v>ord falls to the 
share of the last petal, is definitive as to the lo\u of the 
person concerning whom tlie charm is tried. 

Well, on the latter plan were the pair Jivining ; and 
so intent were they on their work, tliat tliey neither 
he.ard nor saw us us wo appro iched, nor pcrecncd 
that my uncle sl^ipcd aside, and ensconced himself 
behind the very tree beneiitli wliieli they s.it. ‘Loves 
me, loves me not — loves me, loves me not,i repeated 
Phyllis, radiant with blushes as she 'drefw near the 
end of the magic circle, and saw liowj-lie spell would 
end; and then pulling out tlie luht petal, she said 
triumphantly : ‘ Loves me ! ’ wlieii suddenly out stepped 
my uncle witli the startling question : ‘ Wlio loves you, 
Phyl?’ 

If Oomiis and his train liad suddenly appeared in 
their satyr forms, poor Phyllis could scarcely •liave 
been more startled. But the count ! No, not he; he 
was not one bit put out. Certainly these (jcrmans 
have abundance of sang froid. If he had known that 
Mr Stanley would appear at that very moment, and 
would ask that very question, ho could not have been 
more composed, or more ready with his answer, except 
that perhaps he would in that case have been jireiiared 
with his English, whereas his reply was in German : 

‘ Ich bin es ! Ach Ilerr Stanley, ich liehe sie ! Wir 
lieben einander ! ’ and then came forth such a flood of^ 
impassioned eloquence, in what my poor uncle called 
the ' head-cracking German,’ that, pathetic as was its 
import, I could not help laughing at liis face of utterf 
dismay. 

‘ Why, can’t you speak English, coui^ ? ’ said he at 
last, ‘You know I don’t understand one ^'ard you 
have been saying. Why, 1 thought you had come to 
England on purpose to master our language, and here 
you are without a word to help you at a pinch ! ’ 

‘ Ah, yes,’ replied the poor Graf. ‘ I am been enough 
long in in this islandt to speak English pretty gut; 
but your daughter, she speaks Doutch so gut, I quite 
forgot.’ 


But feeing’ poor BhylHa bluming, and turning^fWy 
her head, gnd' having myself enbugh German to have 
gathered the meaning of Her#' Von Kiefers sljlepcli, I 
drew the child’s arm within my own, and leaving the 
two*gentlemen together, I led away to her mother. ^ 
What SI funny scene awalteff us at the farm ! The 
children had efreted little Flora Queen of the Vegc- 
tabli^ and Stella Calthorpe Queen of the Animal, Khig- 
doin ; and the pretty little sovereigns, being enthroned 
beneath a canopy erected on iTflowcry lay down near 
the brook, had commam^ed their subjects to celebrate 
a treaty of friendly aliiando between them, by crown- 
ing every animal that crossed tfieir way with flowers. 
Good Farmer Harris and his children had abundantly 
enjoyed the fun, and lent them his aid in catcliing tho 
lambs, sheep, and investing them with their ftnery. 
All our oak-bnmclies and oak-apples, our gpple- 
blossoms and wild-flouers of every denomination, had 
been enlisted in the service ; all Mrs Harris’s hoards 
had bee»i ransacked for string ; and the whole party 
— winch had been swollen in the addition of 

tvvo prett}^ little girls and two fine lads, friends of 
till?'* Caltliorpea, mIio lived in tlie villfl^o— had been 
intensely occupied in weaving garlands and tying up 
bouquets for their hrnto allies. There were seven or 
eiglit slieo]) and hmibs witli garlands round their necks; 
each dog liiitl a collar of blossoms; a rough, shaggy 
donkey, and her foal, were fiddled with great dock- 
leaves, and hung roimT with festoon^ of flowers ; tho 
very cows being deeked with wreaths, and tied to each 
horn of tach cow w’as a splendid hunch of flowers and 
le\v(‘s, '•urniounted hya^ilnino three feet or more in 
height of the beaut it ul pendulous ccrex, which I have 
described, oinaments in iliemsclves most elegant, but 
imparting to the poor ‘ milky motl.ors,’ as they walkeil 
.about and grazx'd, a mOwSt grotesque appearaiu’e. Tlftro 
were two fine calves al|o with wreaths round their 
necks; and every child, girl, and hoy, had its cincture 
of bright flowers Grandmamma's head was crownodaii 
with a garU^ I, and niy .aunt v^as a perfect heap 
of leaves and blossoms. 'J’ho fun, and songs, and 
shouts of laughter which accomfi.imod all this wsrcj^i 
most infectious and cxliilarating ; and soon was I in 
the ruid'-t of if leaving poor I’liyllia to her owi^happy 
tlioughts. But wdiore was my favourite Minnie ? No 
one knew; hut presently 1 caught the lliflter a white 
garment at i^me little distance, and saw her passing 
towards the house. Alas, poor Minnie 1 she was sad 
and tearful, fluttered .and troubled. ‘What is it, 
darling ? ^Vhat•is the iiKattcr'i” said I, joining her ; and 
then she hid lier face on my shoulder, and told me that 
t/iot>c v'ouh liad been spoken to her, and th.at she, taken 
by surprise, hail said : ‘ O flo, no !’ ^dien her heart said 
‘ O yes, yes !’ .snd so Frank had starteckoff in despair; 
and Minnie, silly little tiling, had sat vyeeping under 
a tree, and wislniig she luul not been so sTupid as to 
answer ‘No’ wlieii she meant ‘Yes.’ ^ 

^ ‘Miiiiiojv^, Minnow!’ said lier father, for I had 
beckoned liiin to join ns, ‘did not I wjirn you of 
tl«it great fish that I knew’ would w^ant to snap yott 
up for his supjftr. Don’t you remember the fable 
of the little trout llnit left his mothe^ so wilfully, and 
became a prey to the angler?’ But Minnie oould 
not jest ; she was in despair, and heart-sore, for she 
thought she luad tlirowm away her happiness for 
ever; and so, drawing her to his heart, her loving 
father whispered tliat he would soon set matters 
right. They must w ait a little bit ; but if she really 
loved Fran* she should have hirq, for *he*s a good 
boy, my Minnow ; he ’s a good son, aUd so will be a ' 
good husband, I ikjiqbt not. tiever fear, he is not the 
least likely to take such a “ No ” as you have given 
him without trying to turn it into “ Yes.” And now 
we must lionieward, my child,’ said he ; and gatliering 
together the young ones, we set out. 

How it happened, I cannot say, but somehow or other j 
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FranV turned up just at the starting ; and a word from luxuriant vegetation. On these occaak^s, I passed the 
me sent him to Minnid? side, wliich he did not find time in a state of sudden transition ffom ecstacies of 
it necesWy to leave untM he had seen her fairly inside delight ai the prospect, to extremes of terror at any 

poher own *door‘; and though a little pestered by^ the unfamiliar sound ; for little black bears often came 
clusters of boys and gi/Js, who would keep on playing down from the mountains t6 eat grapes, neither were 
all kinds of gambols found them, they „a«emed ^ to wolves uncjjbimon ; and we constantly heard the jackals’ 
have had a tolerably pleasant w^lk. “Of course, the unearthly Scies close to the house at night. used 
count was Frank’s companion homo on his retuitn to to liear alarming storiAs, tooT of deserters from the 
Blazon, having buci^ permitted by my uncle to army, who‘ scrupled not to Are on any stranger who 
escort piiyllis to her home, and obtained leave to come approached their hiding-place ; but most dreadful of 
the next day, and every day, until he took the fair all were thi* narratives of wild-dogs, that would sprijjg 
girl as his bride to |ys stn'tely German home. As to out of the bushes, and attack the solitary horselnaii. 
Edward, be and Ids Ida— for he had long been engaged Notwithstanding all those dangers, howe^?r, we always 
to her— went quietly back to Blagdon together, where made our appearance at home in time for breakfiyit; 
Edward was to sleep. and so relieved the minds of those members of our 

And so ended the Somersetshire cowslip-party, and party who valued their nocks too highly to trust 
may all country frolics end as pleasantly ! themselves on the little unbroken country-horses. 


LIFE 
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themselves on the little unbroken country-horses. 

We must often have presented a very picturesque 
group, when dismounting at tlie quaint little porch 
at the ttiiddle of our long low dwelling-house, where 


E\TfiiiT one knoVT. what Turks look like— grave, stood, ready to take th^liorses, our stolid Arab servant 
dignified personages, with large turbftns and Jong Ibrahim, my fathfrs especial body-guard. A moat 
pipes ; but few know anything about thoir everyday- fallow was Ibrahim, with a frame of Herculean 

}./ * . V ,, wri strength, and a mind, as in duty bound, full of pious 

life-where they eloop, where they dine, what they j.^trod of everything Turkish. He waited at table, and 
do ^ whether those round turbans grow on their heads, saddling of our liorses, which could not 

, and whether they ever come olf, or get out of shape ; inlJfusted to untidy Turkish fingers ; but this was 
whether those grave faqps cvw relax into a smile, or only grooming he would condescend to. IIo 
that solemn step ever quickeni into a run — whether ^md a stalwart Turk, who usually supplied us with 
the Turks are ever ly?y8, and what they are like in horses, were deadly enemies, and watched each other’s 
that stage of development — and, most interesting shortcomings with eagle eyes. 

question of all, what arc Turkish girls ? Our household was a somewhat incongruous one— | 

I have passed some time in thoir sunny land, and consistim^ of the aforesaid Arab; a Maltese, who, with 
ought to be able to tell you something about it: the the asbistanc(^ ot^a (xroek, performed all our cooking- 
on^ difficulty tis where to begin. They arc, as a people, operations ; and a black Portuguese woman, my own 
in their dress, language, manners, movements, and maid, who contrived to get through tbo small amount 
accessories, so thoroughly picturesque, that it seems of indoor work we required. The arrangement of 
impossible to think of them in any other w'ay than as our place of abode was equally curious. On entering 
"TSinnated paintings ; whether you pi('turo rflie men ns the porch, you found yourself .lust fiicing a mysterious 
gravely transacting busiiuss in those wonderful old sanctum, wlijcli I neviT explored, where Antonio and his 
bazaars, just as they did in the days of the Arabian assistant were all day long occupied in secret prepani- 
Wights, or the woWn busily employed in getting tions, the results of which appeared on our dinner-table ; 
through their aimless existence behif-d thoir latticed and it was a curious instaiic^.of the | owrer of adaptation 
windows. I spent some time in the interior of Asia to circumstances these southern nations possess, that 
Minor, and, cyjnscquently, could study the natives in this maiw^Antonio had been engaged as our courier, 
their natural colours with great ease. We from the and yet was willing and able to turn into a very decent 
first placed the most perfect confidencewrin them, and cook when ocesfsion required. Turning to the left, you 
never found cause to regret having done so ; w’e used entered a long room, the whole length of the house, 
to ride about fearlessly — the firsC Epglisli, who had wdiicli served the triple purpose of drawing and dining 
done so without servants and pistols — and the country- room and hall ; one end was slightly raised, as a place 
people always welcomed us with the greatest delight, of honour, with cusliions laid on each side, and taste- 
Many an old Turk would /five inc a nod and a few full^^ decorated with our saddb's and bridles ; the walls 
friendly sounding words as we passed ; ‘and many times were all whitewashed, with some wonderful strokes of 
have I been caWed to stand under an upper wiinlow by paint on them, like embryo medallions. The only 
some Turkish woman, Avho was inxioiis to testify the furniture was a deal-table, some chairs, and two large 
interest she felt in the unbelieving girl. She appeared brown jars for water. On one side was a smtill qom- 
t^dth a cloth thrown over her bead, holding the sides^ partincnt, with the front entirely open to the air, 
together in her mouth to save her face from my father’s' meant for a smoking-room, into which a pomegranate- 
unhallowed gaze, and her hands were full of fruit, tree flung its boughs most luxuriantly, laying its 
generally quinces or unripe plums torn hastily dovfn, glov. ing fruit against your cheek as you sat reading 
wh'ich she pourda into my lap, thus j^eatly interfering or meditating. The sleeping- rooms all opened into 
with tho managiment of my horse, although I always the hall. Their fittings-up wesro equally simple, the 


carried the kindly gift home. 


bedsteads in many instances consisting of two trestles 


Those pleasant rides, how well I remember them ! and three planks, with sheets laid on the top, and a 
setting out in the gray light of early morning, our I large white muslin mosquito-curtain, hanging from a 
way leading through luxuriant vineyards laden withS rope attached to the ceiling, and covering the bed in 
fruit, every here and there a curious little rustic such a way that it required some science to get ill 
hut on a raised platform for the loufjy watchers without bringing down tho whole affair by the run. 
pf vines. These are so much exposed to the A largb oasin and jar of brown clay formed the toilet- 
dc^iiiaations of men and wild animals, that as the apparatus — it is wonderful how few of our civilised 
grows ripe it is guarded diiy and night. Then necessities are really necessary. 
got into less cultivated districts, wandering through Our house stood on the brow of a hill, looking down 
^p'in6-clad ravines, eternally shaded from the noonday a steep declivity covered with wood, imd over a long 
^ sub, with the dim roar of water sounding far below ; plain ; every night tk® grasshoppers chirped so Ipud in 
and at length leaving these dark defiles, we emerged- the yrood, as to drown every other voice f and a little 
on a lovely rhint landscape, a very paradise of wild green frog hero has a pretty singing-note. The tops of 
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fig and otherlj^B w6uld cdme poking their heads On our waj, we heiurd soVie particulars c^^he 
^through every wvice in window or wall. It is a pity young man we were about! to see. He hm very 
to cast a dark shade over this pleasant piciure ; but, recently, at bis father’s deatia come Into plssessibn 
alas I where vegetation flourishes so well, animal life of of the estate. During ibe old V^an’a lifetime, the ^son 
the lower kind does so t(%/, and the walls of our rooms had* been guided with a soAiewhat tight hand, scM 
presented to the curious observer many studies of the nifturallg hia first use of freedom was to hurry down 
natural history of creatures, whose lives nn England to Con8ta1itin(fl>lc, to see a little of town-life. The 
are passed in seclusiotf. I liAd wo establish a nightly lessigi had probabl/ been ra^er an expensive one, fo^ 
inspection round my room, and expel a> variety of the young student of fashion himself into some 
singular- looking intruders, before I could hope for any scrape, which led to the patci^tal acres being heavily 
r?)ance of rest. The whole of one ^de of ouft* house was fiued ; and he himself received from the authorities a 
occill^ed by the bath-house, which consisted of two decided hint to remain foi* a while in country-quarters, 
rooms — the ^rst, us^d as a cooling-room, had a small lie was smarting then undei/tlie indignity, which 


ba|h in it fit for one person; while the '»r room, 
with a very high-arched roof, had a largo round marble 
bath, sunk in the middle about five or six feet deep, 


might account in some degree for the melancholy 
aspect of everything around, so much had been carried , 
away to meet their owner’s pressing exigency. As 


with steps all round. This was kept full of water from we approached the house, this became more apparent 
a natural hot spring : the water ( tnic rushing in through — half, at least, of the farm-cattle and people being 
a marble basin at one side, and flowed out at the other, wanting. The house itself was a large, rambling afifkir, 
with great noise, leaving the whole place full of*cddying consisting of only one floor, with the outhouses and 


clouds of steam. There we • many hat springs women’s apartments at some ^l^^tiice. The whole 

different kinds in the neighbourhood, and ours was concern looked as if deserted; but the noise of our 
called the * silver spring,* from the wliiteness of its hoi^ses’ lioofs aroused the indignation oof the never- 
water. We used, at certain hours, to permit tlie failing dogs, and their barkings brought out some 
women of the neighbourhood to use the bath, and many attendants, who took charge of the steeds, W'hile we 
of them would have been content to stay tlior" all day • prepared to enter, wliich we did perfectly unannounced, 
they all, even the very babies, swam like dueled. They and with all the nonchalance of old acquaintances, 
had an ingenious method of wrapping a sort dai,!:- It was a wonderful style of visiting; but I, of course, 
coloured scarf round them, so that it never became un^ had nothing to do ^1; fblliw the example of those 
fastened. When a party of nymphs were disporting better informed than myself. Wo advanced from 
themselves in the boiling element temperature was the ouUr door into a large lAll, the general sitting- 
never under a hundred — they would scream and laugh, room, and always the idcasantest part of a Turkish 
yell and sing, at the full stretch of their lungii making house. ’I'he only attempts at furniture were a fountain 
the vaulted roof ring again with tb'' echoes of most and n lew cushions ; the sleeping-rooms, as usual, 

discordant music and most musical laughter. They opened into the hall. No liuman being appeared; 

presented to the astonished spectator, when her eyes and wo wandered, apparently unmarked^ through tliese 
got accustomed to the blinding steam, and her ears to deserted halls, two or three smaller apartments 
the deafening noise of voices and water — a scene, being ranged round thS large one. Entering one of 
especially at night, most weird and uncanny. My those, we^camo upon another fountain, with soic,'^ 
English frame could not stand the %ufioeating air melons eoobn^ in it, and the master of the house 

for any length of time, and a quarter of an hour in himself reclining on a divan, smoking a pipe, and 

the bath was suflScient to send mo away almost in a seemingly wrapj)‘Hl in that Turkshb clysium— a perfect^ 
fainting state ; iKit thesp women would play for a oblivion of all mundane affairs. He was a thin, tail 
whole hour in the hot miid, then go into tlio cooling man, with a t i*, delicate f.iee, that looked as iMt could 
room, lie down and sleep for a sliort tim^ and then express interest in no possible thing. Ho shewed the 
rush back with unabated zeal to their tieWVed pastime, very essence of good-breeding, howevdt, according to 
and they never appeared the least eneryated by it. One his own not^ma, by never lifting his eyes* from the 
day, hearing an infantine voice m the bath-room, I went ground while the ladies remained in the room, though 
to see wlio it was, and found a little creature about of course our apjyaraneo must have astonished him 
six years old, the daughter of a Greek neighbour, all greatly. *We fadics committed an unpardonable solc- 
alone in the large bath, bobbing about like a cork, cism, by presenting ourselves before him unveiled ; and 
and, as usual, screaming out a sort of tune as loud as the only course left to him was to behave as though wo 
possible. My presence, however, alarmed iier so ^nucli, were not. Tliis tacit reproof on Ihc part of Mussul- 
that I was obliged to run away, lest the little Avreteli mans often made me feel quite iincom^rtable, and as if 
should drown herself in her efforts to hide from me 1 liad really been guilty of a breach of decorum. Two 
under the water. or three motionless attendants stood loiibd, looking 

Our hall dopr always stood open, and countryw'omeri as listless and apathetic as their master There ijps 
often stole quietly in to look at us: they would stand* nothing Jo see m the rooms; they were all dirty and 
at first near the door, timid and awe-struck ; then dusty, and in desperate w'ant of painting and repairs, 
seeing us motionless, tliey would gently approach, and Tlie dreary desolation stamped on everything round 
gaze long and earnestly on the new and strange speei- quite depressedSone's spirits. Presei^y, a very onaient 
mens of humanity before them. They took no notice and withered specimen of womankind appeared, add in 
of work to which they were probably accustomed ; bu^ the most voluble manner requested our presence in her 
reading elicited the most uncontrollable curiosity and portion of the place. The ladies of the party accord- 
the profoundest resiiect. They walkedcound, looked at ingly followed her ; but our path unfortunately led 
the book before and behind ; but finding the mystery through the farmyard, wliero numbers of buffaloes — 
quite incomprehensible, for we could explain nothing in all the heavy w^ork falls to their ahai^ — were reposing 
their language,, they had to take their leave wondering in various singular attitudes ; gigantic black animals, 
and perplexed. • • with most^croeious horns, and ^king altogether^ so 

One morning we set out on a long-arranged expi^ uncouth and strange, that I, wno have a lingering 
dition, to see a place in the neighbourhood belonging to dread even of oiii; quiet English cattle, made a pre- 
A Turkish 'gentleman with an unpronounceable name, cipitate retreat, but was instlkiitly pounced upon and 
who farmed his own land. lie possessed an immense made prisoner by our vivacious guide, who^ with much 
tract, more like a county than an estate. Our road gesticulation, dragged me triumphantly through all 
led through great part of the territory, consisting dangers. 

chiefly of fine fat land, crying earnestly for cultivation. I had, ere this, seen enough of Turkish houses not to 
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feel >^sappoiut;fd at the mifiorable discrepancy between 
the popular deacriplioj^ of a harem and the reaJifcy 
'\^hich Visually preaentwMtsolf. The present, however, 
^■was rather a bad spciinion, for tho same hopeless air 
"of stagnation brooded (>ver this as well as the master’s 
house. We were presented first to his mother, a stdiit, 
comely dame, very good-tempered, and delighted with 
visitotff; then to liis only wife, a pale, fragile girj^who 
might have been pretty had she not looked so sickly 
and helph^S'. She '\\Vis dressed in the usual loose 
trousers, with a blior^ tunic, and a cloth jacket lined 
with far, her hair Jianging down quite loose, and on 
her head the evcrlastJhg fez cap, with a coloured muslin 
liantlkercliief tw istcd round it. T'he attendants were 
all attired in those gay-eolourcd English prints, which 
are universally adopted here in place of the pretty silks 
of the country. They were dressed in mucli tlie same 
style as tlioir mistress, excepting that some had long 
Bcanty tunics, cut up at tlie sides as far as the hips, 
leaving three narrow strips, about a yard long, trailing 
on the dusty floor^ '’Vhen moving about much, tlicbc 
trains are carried over the arm, or jiini^'d in festoons 
to the side. #ffid we given diu' iw'tice of our \isit, fliey 
would have all liocn in tpaudfl ten tc to reeeixe us. As 
it was, wo found thorn in tho rough. 'J'lio <‘onvorsatioii 
was rather languid, consisting of short questions and 
answers. 'I'lio onl}" time they hc'came excited, \\i\i when 
asked if they sufl'ered mucli from the country fever and 
ague-^a qiu'Stion which w'as Vi.;pliatically denied by 
the whole party ; one w’onian, jumping up and calcliiiig 
hold of both my liarnlSj^Tcpcatcd the word ‘Yok — yok!’ 
— ‘No — no! ’most irnprehsiw'ly. I do not know wdiy 
they w’ere so anxious to deny this fact, for one only 
needed to look on the pale face of the }onng mistress 
to see a contradiction of all their words ; for you read 
thefre a long ‘course of suftering from lluU blighting 
disease, tlie Imiie of tliis country. Coflce was being 
prepared by a slave-girl in IhV usual manner. A little 
LLiHipod stood 111 a corner, witli lighted cliarco^il on it, and 
the coffee in a very rusty and battercrl metal voE^sel. 
It is made very thic k, about the consistence of honey, 
U^nd served up, wdlkiut milk or sugar, in little tiny 
^^•ups, placed in small filigree silver-st^inds, something 
like p^fg-cups. JJeginners never can^iike tliis coffee, 
but old hands at it cannot bear to drink anv other 
kind. The afoma is certainly delightful, but J must 
confess fliat my utmost exertion of "ood maimers 
scarcely sufficed to make me swallow the niiii- 
seous mouthful, which may not jie refusid without 
giving the direst offence. Afu-r the ecfifee edme» some 
sweatineat — usually preserved eluTries, but sometiines 
conserve of roses or other delicacy — with au array of 
curious little silver'spoous aifd tumblcrajf w ater ; cacli 
person takes afipoonful of sweatmeat, and some water, 
and then you may rise to go. 

We performed our liomewar«l journey not iu the 
l^.ast in love with a linrom-life, and in a few days our 
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apathetic host came to return our cal), hjmdsomcly* brethren of that race wo found stalking about tlie 


dressed, and mounted on a superb liorse. Unfor- 
tunately, none of the gentlemen w'cre at home; and 
of course he tofcdly ignored the exisience of us, the 
ladies of the establishment, tlioiigli w'c w^atclied his 
advent and departure with great curiosity. 

Every plant and tree here seems to grow and flower 
with ' a reckless profusion, a rank luxuriance, that 
is porfbctly niarvcllous. The Turks throw melon-seeds 
into tho gfQund, and a splendid crop apjiears in duo 
season, SOjtbnt you may buy as many melons as you 
|, can carry away for, a few pence ; but th^be improvi- 
^‘peoplo never make the least provision for winter, 
consequently, half ^he cattle die, and the rest 
through awrelblicd existence for some months 
year. Many Franks, lured by the cheapness of 
and the glorious vegetation, try to take farms 
but rarely succeed. I remember 'witnessing a 
incholy instance of this kind. There w'as word 



brought to us one morning, that the^ife of a poor 
Erenchman, who had embarked in a adulation the 
sort, w'as rn the greatest possible distress ; her husband 
was absent, and her child thing. We rode over next 
day, to see w'hat could'be done for her ; and I shall never 
forget the hopeless, helpless look of depression stamped 
on cveryttfing around — the wretched, tumbling-down 
outhouRos, and the arel»ry, dirty farmyard, deserted 
by every living thing save a* few geese, that were 
marching about at their own freewill. We knocked 
at the door, but tbe;:e was no one either to welcom^^p 
forbid our entrance to that squalid, poverty7/*-tit^i£en 
dwelling ; so we walked in, disturbing d|^»t and echoes 
that seemed to have slept in peace for many day-s, and 
found tlie poor mother .alone with her sick baby, a 
lean, shrunkL'ii little creature, who might have been 
.about four >cars old, with a withered face that looked 
a hundred. It streamed W'hen laid down, and kept up 
a continual strange low whining as it leaned against 
its motJicr’s breast, Avitli its long, diminutive limbs 
liunging dow« quite poxfprlcss, and its wild, dark, elfin 
eyes glaring round Vitli a fiendish expression. Nothing 
the least liiiman or childlike was in that face — it 
looked as if under the influence of some malignant 
spell, and 1 could have believed it to be a fairy 
chaug^»>g. I'lie poor woman, with national politeness, 
tried t^Tfluil .^cats for us all, and brightened up under 
|^.e cheering power of familiar m orris and friendly 
l/^accR. She did not know wliere her husband was — be 
had left home, despairing of success, to try and better 
his forhincs elsewhere. 

‘ Hut he had written to her, and ‘^ent a remittance, 
liad lie WJt ? 

‘ Yes, imulamo,,’ 

‘ How much had he sent?’ 

‘Five piastres’ — about one shilling. 

Some of our party mentally cried shame ; but he liad 
left home almost penniless, and wlio knows from what 
pincliing poverty that pittance had been wrung. She 
did not knoq; wliat was tlie matter with Jier child — 
it had gradually pined away ; but a glance at the low, 
swampy ground on which the bouse stood, a very 
hotbed of fever, was answer enough.^ 

‘ Had slie no one to iissist^icr?’ 

‘No; U^ey had all gone.’ Yesterday, she had got 
two women' tu' help her to sliell some maize; but they 
had stolon niqrc th.an lialf of it. Between these 
disjointed scraps of information, she returned to tho 
constant position of soothing that poor fading child. 
Not a farthing in the house — not a creature near to 
advise or assist her ! Never was there so desolate, 
forsaken .a position more I'hccrfully borne than by this 
bravt little woman, trying to put the bright face of her j 
country on everything. Wc, the visitors, after a short 
consultation, as there was really nothing else to pur- 
chase in the place, determined on being seized with a 
passion for geese ; and forthwith bought up all the 


premises. Our cackling purchases were marched off 
Jio lO, and confined in two separate bodies for the 
night; much to our cost, for the wretches screamed 
out a history of their wrongs to each other till the 
jiPiorning, w'hen, by general request, they were reunited. 
It was impossible to da tnucli for our poor French- 
woman; tlic c\\iild could not ho moved, and it was 
jtutterly impracticable to procure any kind of maid. 
It was easy to discover next morning that the 
market-price of geese liad risen, and to send a few 
extra pl^^stres; and a great hulking Slavonian man, 
who, most picturesquely attired, Boinetimes accom- 
panied our riding-parties, was despatched with them. 
He, good fellow, swept her rooms, lighted her fires, 
and performed other kind offices, for which I always 
afterwards looked on his gay green jacket, and its 
yellow lace trimmings, with a favourable eye. A 
day or two afterwards, news was brought that the i 
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unfortunate bad passed away, and an arabah* 
was sent to brii% the soitowing mother and her dead 
oliilil into the town, where slie receired all tlae comfbrt 
that was possible. I never heard anything further 
about the family. ^ 

J 

THE FEEDI¥0 AN ARMY. 

Wb all seem to be very learned just iid\^ about the 
Commissariat and Transport, and Medical Stores and 
^ '''fagon-trnins, and Storekeepers arvl Anibufences ; and 
so is, we have so mucli on tliese subjects 

driven int^^ by the newspapers, that wc are fain to 
believe wo understand them. Nevcrthcle'’" the sum 
and substance of popular knowledtje on such matters 
is really very limited. Who knows, for i. .stance, 
how an army is fed ? Which of us can toll by what 
machinery the daily wants of 10,000 or 50,000 men 
are supplied? — men who are impelled hither and 
thither by the stern word of jmmand, without a ro(rf 
over them, and with no knowl. life of \\ liaS the morroai' 
may bring forth. A little iidorffiation on such a 
subject will be new to many of our readers; and wo 
have, accordingly, dipped into a frightful blue-book. .1 
folio of 1400 pages, to pick out just .so much as will 
tell us what the Commissariat h, and how works. 
This may give us a sort of sequel to the article ,011 the 
* 1 )omestic Economy of an Ann}'.’ ^ 

The officials of an army c.illcd tho (’’ommissari.iL^ 
move with the troops, and supply them Avith their 
daily rations ; anil tliore is a sort bf standard rule, 
that Giich commissary should have with him, or witbm 
liis roach, from throe days’ to a v. oclc’.s supply^fbr the 
force to which lie is attached. Each day he forwards to 
tho eommissary-gonoral a statement of the*'© supplies, 
which is laid before the general commanding, whoM* 
movements depend on this information. The troops 
also receive from the division-commissary all mone}- 
piyments due to them. The co.nmissary-gener il 
supplies means of transport, and forage^or the trans- 
port-horscs, to tho Ordnance ludd-eominissary m charge 
of the ammunition. To the commissary-general, nho, 
is intrusted all th^ means ^f transport required by the 
army; this demands an intimate acquaintance witli 
the resources of the country in whicli tha army is 
located, and a frequent commuiiicatioi/^ civil and 
other authorities. The commissar} -general has to see 
that he has a supply of money for his wants, and then 
to apply that money to the purchase of footl and 
forage ; and he has to negotiate bills from the home 
authorities, or manage tho complicated commercial 
machinery by Avhich paper-money or securities may bo 
converteil into specie. • 

It seems odd that, while the roimnissariat has the 
management of the food, transport, and money of a 
moving army, the pmrhasing of the food itself was 
passed over to the Ordnance a few years ago. Even 
now we may see adverik-ernents in the daily papers, * 
announcing that the Ordnance are ready to receive 
tenders for such and such stores. In fact, for many 
years there has been a sort of battledoor-and-shuttle- 
cock game between these tw'o departments, cacli 
wishing to be very independent of the other ; eacli^ 
jealous if its dignity be touched ; and each perplexing 
the Treasury to detemiino which is th^ most eftlcient 
mode of classifying the respective duties. Very often,! 
in foreign wars, supplies are obtained by foraging- 
parties, who roam over the country, purchasing or 1 
purloining, as the case may be. Tlio English ^govern- 1 
ment has the credit of always paying for the supplies i 
thus obtained ; but the past history of war affords i 
too many instances in which foreign armies have added i 
to the miseries of a campaign, by taking forcible pos- ] 
SQssiou, without payment, of wdiat food or fodder the 1 
« — — ^ i 

* A country carriage. j 


poor peasantry miglit liappen tojossess. T|ie endea/6ur 
of the English Commissariat A to obtain a supply of 
everything by cotttract before iBwa actually wadted, so 
as to leave as little as possible to be effbeted by 
foraging-parties. One of thoSmany complexities 
thA subjiict is, that while the Commissariat fted the 
soldiers al^road^ tlio Ordnaned feed ^ them at home. 
Tliis^s the result o^a change made in 1835. Before 
that tunc, the Ordnance fed OplY the artillery and 
engineers’ corps, while the CoSimissariat attended to 
tho wants of tho army generally, Tho Commissariat 
ollicer.s liavc froqiicMitly insisted .that the Ordnance, 
although competent to issue guns, balls, and powder, 
ought to have nought to do with the issuing of beef, 
pork, and bread. 

While the army is progros'^ing, bread is usually issued 
in towns or villages wliorc there are means of grinding 
ami baking ; the commissary endeavours to obtain tlio 
good-will of tlio inli.ilnUnts by just and judicious 
payments for everything he rooeives, and this good-will 
enables him to obtain tlio aervic^a women, mills, 

ami ovens, foii preparing tho broad.' A certain number 
of bVkors aio usually attuclied to tho heSid- quarters of 
each (h\i-*ion, to make and bako bread and biscuits as 
frequently as opportunities ofler. In most of our wars, 

Avo IiaAc entore«ii«,oii/,.inental countries as allies of the 
inliibitants of those countries, and liciice have not had ' 
to (onteml against tiu* liosfcility of tlio peasantry ami 
tow ns-pooplo. One (%.iscqueiR*e of tliis lias been, that 
Uhe afrny has been Bupphod w'ith bread or biscuit by 
(ontract \vith tlie nearoht port, (# w'ltli the suriounding 
district. Tile French, lirswever, avIio have more fre- 
quently enteied foreign countries as enemies, usually 
take ovens ami stores Avith them, that they may not 
he too much at the mercy of ciicumstanccs. Where 
these appliani'os IiaA^e been Avanting, tlnf French liavo 
sometimeB sutferiMl seven ly. Masseii.i’s army in front 
of the lines of Torre.s \\>(lras, (lining the Fcniusular 
War, AA ere ^compelled to beat tiieir corn betw'ecn two 
stones into \ tind of inqieifect meal, wdiich was made 
up into tliim c ikos ; these cakes, toasted before tla,* , 
bivouae-lires, w«*re their only fo<W. The soldiers had 
neither nulls nor ovens ; and their only supplies just at* j 
that time consist'd of raw (‘orn. W hen Marinjiit w'as 
engaged in one of Ids campaigns, he carried Avitli him 
corn-mills, each ( ipible of being worlafl by one man, 
aaIio could grind thirty pounds of corn into nfhal in an 
liour. Tho soldn rs dug their ovens in the ground — 
employing four hours to make an oven, and two to 
hake the hreail.* Tne commissary in an English army 
generally cmle.i\ours to drive on a few live-cattle with 
the troops, to inaintnin a supply of butcliers’ moat. 

The cattle are Biiuong llic^supplies •which fail soonest; 
and n heavy item in the commissaryjs duties, is to 
se.ireli for cattle about tlie ncighboiiniood. As the 
Englifili pay well, there are generally per lOm? who come 
forwMid with provisions for sale; but they are fre- 
►quently sl^ippery dealers, ami the coininisaary has t() 
be wM.’v ill Ins transactions with them. In respect to 
tlvJ feeding of the liorses, as hay, straw, and grass are 
too bulky to be <«rrjc(l by the aniinal\jvhich are tO£at 
llicm, foraging-jiarties luiAe to be debpatched hither 
and tidther, to find out the hay-fielfla and meadows, 
to make purchases, to cut dowm, and to bring these 
acquisitions to a convenient spot. 

If the commissary cannot take food with him, and if 
the inhabitants cannot or w ill not sell, he has to change 
his tone, and say, ‘ You /* Alas, for tho poor inlia- ' 
bitants ! ‘ If you are in an t iiemy’s country, and living 
chiefly, if not altogether, upon requisition,’ says Com- 
missary Sir R. Uout^i, ‘ it is usual to send your demands / 
accompiinied by military force, unless you aro in actual 
possession of the town. This show of force is necessary 
to the magistrate, as his plea before his own townsmen 
in the execution of the duty. The Commissariat officer 
is usually accompanied by a detachment of cavalry^ 
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w<i?«^occupy the townluntil the supply has been fur- rooms at Badajos, Coimbra, and othmT towns, writing 
ni8he& ; but all* resorttto violence is to be deprecated ; all day long the necessary entries arug documenta Con- 
nor ia'lt usually nectary. You will always be more nected wdth the supplies for Wellington's army. After 
successful b^ cultivSting the good opinion of the a hard day’s writing, he would dine on plain boiled 
‘ inhabitants.* ^ ration-beef, and then luxuriate upon oranges purchased 

One Of the most singular disclosures lately irfadc at twenty'for a penny ! When the French was about 
public concerning the eventful proceedings' in the East, to invest * Ciudad l^drigo in 1810, Sir George was 
is the offer made by a commercial house at Liverpool raised to the post of^cotnmissary of a brigade ; and in 
to fwd our entijp army in the Crimea by private con- this office,® instead of quill-driving from morning 4ill 
tract. The tender w^s for 3s. Gd. per soldier per day. night, he had to scamper hither and thither in search 
For this sum, the firm w ould have given the troops daily of the necessary supplies for the brigade— now provuto^vi 

1 pound bread, 1 poijnd cobked beef or pork, | pound bullocks and vegetables to feed the men, ajfVjUrt^tSWing 
lircscrvcd potatoes, equal to I pound of raw potatoes ; bay and corn to feed the horses ; and ig^w insuring a 
and a v cckly allowance of 3 ounces tea, 3 ounces sulficient number of mules to carry the baggage ^ind 
coffee, 1 pound sugar, 1 pound cheese, i gill pickles, ammunition. Another lift awaited him: he became 

2 ounces salt, ] ounce pepper, and ounce mustard, deputy -assistant commissary-general, and^ joined a 
To these were 'to be added 1 pint of ale and 4 gill of portion of the army bound for the Alemtejo. While 
spirits daily. The daily quantities of solid and liquid in one of the small towns in Portugal, Sir George tells 
food would be 60} tons for 30,000 men. 'fhe firm us he was daily occupied from five in the morning 
would employ four steamers, of 1200 tons each, to be till ten* at night, incessantly engaged about mules, and 
constantly cmplo:^^''^ '.’^Mining to and fro to convey this food and focider; and l^en at night, when he ought to 
food. They would provide their own her sts of burden, have had sound ^eep, ‘the nuisance created by the 
and make tfieir contract valid for any part of the vermin was really dreadful ; like dogs, they galloped 
Crimea — undertaking to supply every soldier every day, round the room, squeaking and fighting one with 
in whatever part of the Crimea the army might be. another; and not content with running over me as I 
The meat would be served cold, but the potatoes would lay inJt'J, at last absolutely used my person as a con- 
be cooked hot on the spot; they would have all the venier^/ landing-place to drop upon from the ceiling 
culinary arrangements (or cooking the provisions daily; the ffoor.’ 

they w’ould provide mules and*^*;itts for the land-trans-/^ When Sir George rose one step higher, and became 


port; they Avould supply fresh moat by purchasing assistant-commissary, he was attached to Sir Thomas 
cattle ift the countries bordering on the Black Sea. Picton’s division®, and he then gives us some idea of 
This remarkable tender — mftde by merchants who have his daily official life. It was a time of very early 
been in the habit of victunUing emigrant-ships largely iiiorniHfj-marches. The commissary i>reseptcd himself 
— was not accepted by the government ; and we will, at head-quarters at three in the morning, and found 


therefore, return to our Commissariat. 


the general ilresscd, bofited, and spurred. The com- 


I ‘Sir R. Routh, in his pamphlet relating to the missary was there and then informed of the town or 
Commissariat, makes a statement which seems, as it village to which they were about to march ; the head- 
stands, to place the British soldier on a lower level quarters of the division ; and as nearly as possible, the 
^han the French in regard to prudeq^o. He is destinations of the respective brigades. Returning to 
treating of the supply of an army during its march, his tent, he, usually found a score or so of persons 
‘The Commissariat officer issues to the army throe assembled, requiring interviews with liim on various 
days’ rations in afK>ance ; but it has not been found matters connected with the (’ommissariat. The com- 
advantageous to distribute the whole* of this supply to raissury then told the brigfde-comfuissarics what was 
the irfbn. One day’s ration, therefore, is given to the to be the nature of the day's march, and all conferred 
men, and transport is furnished to the quarter-master, as to thotbest mode of scouring the country in pursuit 
to convey ifie remaining two days’ rations. Some- of the nev.t:^'c^a^y supplies. ‘Full often,’ says our 
times, on the eve of a battle— and ^ns practice is authority, ‘ ha^^e I risen in a morning, even whilo the 
general in the French army — rations for three clays clouds were pouring rain, and started on my way, 
are* distributed to the men, with^onk'rs to cook these without figure of speech or exaggeration, literally not 
provisions, and carry them on in their ‘haversacks ; aiul knowing the precise direction whither I was about to 
the practice is good, with this objection only, that it is go, to seek the identical wheat that, before the sun 
a temptation to tlie improvident to consume their set at night was to be converted into bread. Yet good- 
three days’ rations in onSl dt is n^t unusual for a forthne, and the cordial co-operation of my brother- 
French soldiei^when a long march is in contemplation, officers in the Commissariat, always enabled me in due 
to carry fourteen days’ biscui*^ and to economise its time to furnish my 7000 rations ; and thus pay, as it 
consumpuon so that it shall actually last for tliat were, to the whole division at the close of each toil- 
period ; whereas you cannot always confide to the some day the debt I owed. Even after the wheat was 
English soldier beyond the ration of thcrday. Th^ found, a great deal remained to be done— for instance, 
Romans were in the habit of carrying on their persons the banks of rivers to be explored in seeking mills ; 
a large supply of biscuit, and it was part of the disci- nicies appointed to work between these and the divi- 
pllne of the soWicr; it is the custonAilso among most sion ; a spot determined on for a store to receive the 
modem nations,^ when there is a great object in view.’ flour when ground; and, lastly, the municipal autho- 
Sir Randolph evidently implies, that it would be easierfl rities to be summoned, the ovens in the town or village 
for the commissary^ to perform his duties if the men put in requisition, and women appointed to bake the 
w'ere supplied for three days at a time, but that the flour into bread.’ Sir George states, in a note, that 
English soldier has not yet been so accustomed to tlie^ these rations comprised 10,500 pounds of bread, or 
system as to- use providently the humble fare intrusted 7000 pounds of biscuit; 7000 pounds of meat; 7000 
to him. I pints of wine, or 2333^ pints of spirits. And these 

Some years ago,. Sir George Head wrofe Memoirs of qiiantilfi^s had to be provided every day, on the respon- 
an Assistant CommUsary-general^ in which he gave sibility of the commissary, be the difficulties what they 
much amusing gossip (A>ncerning. his own experience might. After he had settled his morning conferences 
Jhat office. The wear and tpar of an active com- and interviews, he, * mounting a fresh horse, traversed 
.^n^jtaary’s life during actual )var is graphically told, the adjacent country to see what fortune might throw 
'Mi George informs us that, when a young man, he in my way. While the army was moving, I returned 
, offlce< of comniissariat-clerk during the from these daily excursions to the camp generally after 

' 'TiJbninaular War. He had to locate himself in small nightfall; I never threw myself in my clothes to rest 


on xnattrefifiNbefore midnight ; and alw'ajs at three 
o*clock in the oArning, as 1 have stated before, stood 
in the presence of the general. The above i^no more 
than a reasonable Bketc|[f^of the daily routine of a 
commissariat-officer in the field, in charge division 
of the army.* ** 

How far the calainitictf in the^ Crimea are to he attri- 
buted to Commissariat impcri^ctions, it do^s not fall 
V'ithin the province of this sheet to determine. But the 
reader will have seen sufficient to assure liim, that a 
''jp.'jtfjjorganisation of the Coiirini’asariat fiiust be a 
importance to an army ; and that our 
polifjcians aw^ell justified in attempting to determine 
tlic»bcst mode of giving precision and to the 

system. When the Duke of Wellington was figlitim/, year 
after year, in the Peninsula, he was sorely perplexed by 
shortcomings in the Commissariat on many occasions ; 
and his dispatches make frequent mention of the shifts 
to which he was often driven on this matter. Without 
touching on the province of a newspaper—a sifccialty 
which seems to be on the ev of j-emovftl — we may 
simply advert to the fact, that enormous stores of every 
kind of provisions were sent out to the Crimea during 
the autumn and winter, sufficient to feed well everj" 
soldier in the army ; and yet we see what miseries have 
resulted fjrom any dislocation of the macliiiiery<rho'*cby 
the stores were distributed ! Cruel as it is to se^ji fine 
army M'asted away, when ample supplies were within 
reasonable distance, it would be little less cruel to hastily ‘ 
lay the fault to indivnlual ofiicials of dopartmeuts, until 
we know whether, and to what extenr, they were tied 
by precedent and official shackles. 'I'nily, the domestic 
economy and feeding of an army is a delicate aJhir ! 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

A FEW HORE ITEMS ABOUT COI^OUR. 

Colour, as has been said, is the jilaguc-spot in tho 
constitution of America. How to get ridtof it, nobody 
knows; what is to be the upshot, no one can fore- 
tell. So far as an outsider is able to judge, few are 
satisfied with the present ^tate of things. ^JMio more 
intelligent and reflective part of the nation seem to be 
getting more alive to the danger, or at Igyst to the 
social degradation involved in the (terfhanonce of 
slavery. Not a little of tliis increasii^ sensibility is, 
doubtless, owing to the recent and unexpected acts of 
Congress establishing Kansas and Nebraska, without 
guaranteeing, in accordance with an existing statute, 
that slavery shall not be introduced into these western 
territories. Offended with this loose legislation, and 
possibly apprehensive of the spread of the institlltion 
over the broad continent, even to the shores of the 
Pacific, many persons hitherto inclined to enforce the 
Fugitive Slave Law, arc now apparently disposed to 
adopt every means of defeating its operation ; or, at all 
events, remaining neutral in moody discontent, they 
lend no assistance to slave-owners in reclaiming their 
vagrant property. In short, it may be inferred, from 
recent demonstrations, that tlie question of confining 
slavery to its older and more congenial region, and ol 
modifying other social restrictions in regard to colour,! 
is gaining ground, and that next Congress will not 
pass away without something being dons on this vexing 
subject. The following are a few items illustrative of^ 
matters as they stand : — 

A Fortuwatb ‘Cow-hiding.* — A case was not long 
since in the courts of New York, involving an ntf^ortant 
question in law. The question was, whether slaves who 
had been involuntarily brought into the state, could 
l>e legally carried back into servitude by their master. 
The result of this litigation has not fallen under my 
notice; but I observe that in Ohio the law on the point 
has been established. About a year ago, a Mr and 
Mrs Williams, from New Orleans, visited Oircleville, in 


Ohio, bringing ^ith them a feime slave, twelve ytAta 
of age. One day MrV WillUmaihought proper |( give 
the girl a * cow-hiding,' wheretmpn she decamped, and 
tookjrefage among some of th^ coloured puj^lation. 
By them the girl was informed, that having been^ 
brought bf her proprietor into the iVee state of Ohio, 
she could naJ 1% legally reclaimed or taken back to 
slavcV* Not aware of this state of .the law, Williams 
tried to recover the girl, but found that the authorities 
could not assist him, and that if ’he attempted violence, 
he would subject himself £o a prosecution for Icid- 
napping. He and his wiffi, accordingly, returned to 
New Orleans without their slave, who remained with 
lier coloured friends, and was put to school* 

A Bisiior Slaveholder. — A correspondent of the 
New York Expicssy lately furnished a fascinating 
account of the manner in wiiich slaves are treated on 
a plantation in Louisiana belonging to Bishop Polk. 
We give it as a curiosity in its way. ‘The plantation 
presents a favourable, but by no means a peculiar 
picture of southern homes and^TA^?. I allude to the 
sugo^T'Cstatc of Bishop Polk, on tHc Bayou Lafourche, 
an<l m possession of one of the happifiist and most 
intelligent liimilics one sees anywhere. There are 
340 slaves, 00 of whom are children under ten years 
of age, and 170 working-hands. Eighteen cliildren, 
had been born upon the plantation in less tlian a year. 

I The children are trained relifj^iously as soon as their 
^oung ininda can be mftie to comprehend the idea of God 
\nd of religious duty. M.any of the grown slaves can 
both read and write; and those who can do are not 
slow to teach others. Prbbably, the world over, there 
could not be found thn*e or four hundred beings 
together happier or better cared for than the slaves on 
this plantation. Though a sugar- plantation, the slaves 
arc not worked on Sunday ; and Bishop Polk has 
demonstrated that it is b^th practical and economical, 
even ill the grinding-season, to suspend all sorts of 
labour on Snnday. A planter, v Jio had tried tho expo- ^ 
rinient, conehided to recommend the stopping of labour 
on tho Sabbath ; acknowledged that the change worked 
well ; and that lit wts making nP,ro and better sugar^ , 
than ever befori^ The children have their nurseries, 
where the vei/ old take care of the very young while 
the mothers and fathers are at work. Those from ten 
years to ten months old, live and play together ; and 
it is not untij^they reach fourteen, that regiuar day- 
service is put upon them. On a plantation like this, 
tho majority of tl»^se of mature years are regular 
members of thcthnrch ; anc^hero are ninety communi- 
cants. “ If northern divines, however anti-slavery 
they may be, will come here to save souls,” said Bishop 
Polk, “ I will mdeome theJn when Ihey come. I will 
not ask whence they came, or what thair faith. They 
shall see slavery precisely as it is. TJiey^shall visit 
every plantation in the Louisiana diocese, and I will 
only exact of them, that they preach tho gospel as ^ 

^s proclainied in the Word of God I ” * 

Negro Dogs.— Without calling in question the 
kkidly treatment of slaves by such pious worthies as 
Bishop Polk, is certain that neg loes— upgrateful 
wretches! — arc continually making tjieir escape from 
I the pleasures of servitude. G nfortunately, good masters 
do not live for ever; neither are they always exempted 
from pecuniary misfortunes, dr from a wish to change 
their professional pursuits ; and, consequently, their 
servants, along with other chattels, run a continual 
risk— there lies the pinch— of being suddenly brought 
to the hairffiier. When negroes l^ke flight, the best 
plan for securing them, we are tokl, is at once to 
employ a professional slaifi^-catcher, who goes to 
work in a methodical way, wltli dogs trained for 
tho purpose of scenting fugitives. During last year, 
a runaway slave was thus traced to Washington, and 
there scented by a dog in a place of hiding, not half 
a mile from the Capitol, where Congress was at the 
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timVJn session. TheWcw York Tribune contains the 
follo^pg odvertlBefney. of a professional slavo-catcher, 
quoted from a ncwsjJ^cr in a western slave-state: — 

* Neor6 Boos. — I wc^ld inform the citizens of Hplmcs 
County that I still liavb my Ncffro Dogs, and that they 
are in good training, and ready to attend^ ta all dalls 
of hunting and catching Kunawa-y egkous, at the 
following rates : For hunting per* day, five dollai^is ; or i 
if I have to tr.ivi l any distance, every day will be 
charged for, in going sind returning, as for hunting, and 
at the same r.itcs. Not less than five dollars will be 
charged in any ca 80 ,j^' here' the Negroes come in before 
I reach the place. From fifteen to twenty-five dollars 
will bo charged for catching, according to the trouble ; 
if the Negro has weapons, the charge will be made 
according to the difficulty had in taking him, or in 
case he kills some of the dogs, the charge will not be 
governed by the above rates. I am explicit, to prevent 
any misunderstanding. The owner of the slave to 
pay all expenses in all cases. I vemture to suggest 
to any person a slave-runawa}', that the 

better plan is to send for the dogs fwthwith yhen 
the Negro gfles off, if they intend sending at all, and 
let no other person go in tlic direction, if they know 
which way the runaway went ; as many per'?ons having 
other Negroes to hunt over the track, and failing ot 
success, send for the dogs, and then perhaps fail in 
conbcquenee to catch tly^ir Nei^o, and thus causelessly 
fault the dogs. Terms, cash. Itihc money is not paid 
tlie time the Negro hijnted for ivS caught, he will he htl( ' 
hound tVir the money. I can ho found at homo at all 
times, five and a half milct^'east of Lexington, except 
when hunting with the dogs. J ottn Long. /’< h. 1 1, IH."),"*.’ 

A Cool Fuoposal -The troublesome foible that 
runaway slaves have of getting into Canada, has given 
considerable annoyance to persons who make a 
profession of catching tln^n. In some instances, 
they have tried to follow them across tlic hound.ary, 
■d)Ut not with good results ; as, aceordinif to British 
law, all liuinan beings are free, and the forcdilc 
seizure of anybody, no matter vhat he his colour, 

. is kidnapping, and^suhject to pnmsliriient. In cir- 
cumstances so disagreeable to slav c-cjjteliers, a member 
of thft respectable fraternity— to wit, Mr .Folm II. 
Pope — hailiiij^ from the town of Frederick, in Mary- 
I land, ayd dating the 1st of daniuirv, sends a letter 
to the ‘chief of police, Montreal, Cac^ula,’ in wliich 
he makes what the newspapers describe as a ‘cool 
proposal.’ In justice to Mr roi)(t, we copy his letter 
entire; ‘Di:au Sin— '^Plio^gli the law'sVjf your i>rovince 
preclude bhivery, and you may deem it improper that 
I should address you relative to that question, which 
has created so great secfional anirfJosity at home, 

! and elicited st.ch disapproval abroad— still, believing 
that a sopsc of justice influcin’es every right- tliinkiug 
man in the formation of his judgment and the mode of 
Ws conduct, I have taken the liberty, wdiich, if it 
meets not with view's alike to mine, will he pardoned! 
Vast numbers of slaves, escaping from their masters 
or owners, succeed in reaching your provinces, and 
are, therefore, <Tithout the pale of tf(e Fugitive Slave 
Law, and can pnly bo restored by cunning, together 
with skill. Large rewards are offered, and will be paid* 
for their return ; and could I find an efficiont person to 
act with me, a great deal of money could bo made, ns 
I would equally divide. Many are willing to come# 
after writing to that effect. The only apprehension we 
have in approaching too far into Canada, is the fear of 
being arrested; and bad I a good assiltant in your 
city, who would induce the negroes to the frontier, I 
WOV 1 I 4 be there to pay ‘the cash. • On your answer, I 

S irnish names and descriptions of negroes, which 
fully reward the trouble. Answer cither to 
t or decline. Yours, John H. Pope, Police-officer 
lonstahle* — -On this letter, the Montreal Gazette 
Janwirjr 13 oilers some pointed remarks, and 


coricludos in a strain to which our rea^s may possibly 
respond : ‘We have no desire* tof) counsel violence 
towards lany man, but such a proposition as that we 
have just read sn this negro-hunter’s letter, rouses a 
spirit of indignation which prevents all half refiectioii. 
If ever th(f taking of the law into bne’s own hands were 
justifiable!' it would Jjo jn such a case as this. We 
will not trust ourselvcsHo write more about it to-day, 
but can July cry shame on the man who would so 
degrade himself as to make suoli a proposition ! Triple 
shame on the peopkj wliose laws sanction his condipfat^ 
And we may thank God once more, and 
their country is not ours — that we liay^ no share or 
participation in their sin.* . 

Miss Giuson. — In the New York Tribune of January 
30, there appears an account of a runaway aflTair. It 
hi gins with a quotation from the Detroit Tribune of the 
of the same month, to the effect that a Mi''S 
Gibson, from Maysvillc, in Kentucky, had just crossed 
the river St Clair to the Canadian shore, having arrived 
fti safety liy the iiiidYground railway from Toledo. 

‘ What makes tliifi case of unusual interest,’ proceeds 
the Detroit paper, ‘ is the fact that Miss Gibson is as 
white as anv of our lady-rcadcrs who will con this 
paragraph. Unless informed of the fact, no one would 
have remotest suspicion that she had a drop of 
negro vTjoinl running in her v'eins. Her eyes arc blue, 
,her ifair brown, her complexion fair arid clear. She is | 
very intelligent, and her appeajance really prepossess- | 
ing.* Now for Greeley’s characteristic commentary: I 
‘1'hc siiperb (“lilvalry which would keep such a fair I 
chattel should ho known, but in default of such j 
knovvlw.’go, let us imagine a public dinner, and the 
comp.iii}', with that chivalrous man present, and tlie 
proceedings at 'f oast No. 13: IFomnn.' [Nine cheers.] 

O vsonuin ! in our hours ot ease, 

Lnccibun, coj, and hard to please, Lq. 

[Immense applause, the whole company rising and I 
uung their ^bisses, some breaking them.] The gall.int ‘ 
(V)lonol Fitz Specimen, of Kentucky, being called 
u])on to respond to this toast, rises and speaks as 
follows: — “Mr Chairman a^d Genttemen— It is a time- 
honoured custom to toast woman at public dinners; 
and, vv liu^is more, to reserve tlie toast till the close of 
the feast, wiiUn our hearts are warmest, and, under 
the inspiratioi> of jolly Bacchus, our feelings mellowest. 
[Cheers and laughter.] Woman! what shall not bo 
saal in her favour? When too young to know love 
or gratitude, we arc nurtured at her breast, and her 
tcndcriK'ss glows in the ratio of our helplessness and 
infant sorrows. When a little older, the first beam of 
diviiie feeling -comes from the rainbow of undefined 
passion wliich overarches our existence, even in the 
dawn of youth. [Applause and disorder.] Then in 
our days of ripened passion, what makes the stars 
shine, the floweret perfume, the grove vocal — what 
makes life worth the toil of existence, but the love 
of w'omaii ? Oh, how poor, how mean is our boasted 
ai.ibition, our public honours, our private labours, 
without her smile ! [Applause considerable.] But 
bow doubly, triply, quq,druply blest, are we in this 
land of hlicrty, where alone woman is respected and 
protected by the law ? Look at Europe, and you 
find her everc-aud everywhere doomed to the coarsest 
toils. War’s greatest martyrs, and the shame of peace ! 
She ploughs, digs, delves, carries loads, plays scavenger, 
descends into coal-pits, is habitually prostituted— the 
centre«»6f civilisation, Paris even, shewing one lost j 
daughter to every three that are born. [Shame 1 
shame! and groans.] But in our own country, the 
land of the free and the home of the brave, woman 
first finds a place due her honour, nobility, and tender- | 
ness. Here she is respected. Free as virtue can 
render her— respected, beloved, venerated— this is her 
paradise. £ExtraTagunt cheering.] Go where you 
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will in the tlurty-odo states, and a lialo of idolatry nearer white than a mulatto on^half-blood, ii 
encircles her faiifhrow! [A gentleman mutters: * All to the privileges of and jkhat children f^fAnore 


— God bless her ! ” Need we aid that, beyoM a doubt, expulsion •fpm the school was carried by fifteen to 
tho gallant colonel sat down amid loud app^use, long ton. Two 'of flie trustees forthwith resigned. One 
continued, and that— in spite oriirt speech, Miss Gibson M'ondVs with what fheo the people of the iiortheni 
found it necessary to run away from his propi^ietorship.* states can reproach the south, on tho subject of 
J)aring Act or a CoLOtutEU Woman. — Along slavery, while they themselves are chargeable with 
thoroughfares in Now York ^hcre rui! railway- subjecting the coloured population to such indignities. 
car^,cffii 132 ^ horses, and plying as street-omnibuscfl How southern planters inuSt lau^i at incidents like 
for miscellanS^s passengers. One Sunday, a coloured tliat just related! W. 0. 

ladji, named Klizabeth Jennings, who is a t( ' ler in a . 


public school, and acts as organist in one of the city 
cliurrhes, presumed to got upon tlie outer jiUtlurm of 
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ono of these cars for the purpose of riding to church. Ir is an important question, whether any other agent 
'The conductor, very much asl Jiishcd at her pre- than water is chemically fitted to extinguish firo quickly 
sumption, tried, says the account of the alhiir in the and eflectiinlly ? Several years ago, Captain Manby— 
7 7 ‘ to get her off, first alleging the car was full; favourably known for his praiseworthy exertions to 
and when that was shewn to hc/Hlse. he pwtended tin* contrive apparatus for saving of shipwrecked 

Ollier passengers were displeased at Tier presence; hut persons — published a small pamplilet, in wlucli, among 
as slie saw nothing of that, and irihistcd on her lights, other suggcslions fir extinguishing fires, ^he proposes 
he took hold of her by force to expel hi r. Slic icsistcd ; that the water employed should contain a certain 
they got her down on the platform, lanimed her bonnet, quantity ot potash. He sn>s : * When a small quantity 
soiled her dress, and injured her person, (^uitiv^ q“owd of simple water is cast on materials in a state of violent 
gathered around, but she efrectually ri^uhtcd, an'j they combustion, the b(‘at fiom tlio burnt surface soon causes 


gathereri around, but she cncctually rc^usted, anj they | combustion, tlie licatiiom ttio burnt surlace soon causes 
were not able to get lier off. h i mill v, after tlie ca^ had I it to evaporate into steam; jnd the iniiteririls thus 
gone on further, they got the aid of a policeman, aiKr|Vxtinguislie(l, ag.iin b#oniing dry from the radiation of 
biuceeded in expelling her from the t ir.. Slie instructed | Ve .surrounding he.it, readily ignite ; but that if pearl- 
her attorneys to prosecute the company, also the driver i ash or })Ot.isli lie added to the ^ater, wdieii tlie water 


biuceeded in expelling her from the t ir.. Slie instructed .surrounding he.it, re.iddy ignite; but that if pearl- 
her attorneys to prosecute the company, also the driver ash or })Ot.isli lie added to the ^ater, wdieii tlie water 
and conductor. Tlio two latter iiiterponcd no dei<*n(‘o , ex .iporab s a solid incrustatain of the pearl-ash is left on 
the cornp.any took issue; and the cause w.is laought the suiface, wdiich, by defending it from tbo influenee 


to trial. Judge Kockwell gave a very char and .able 
eliargo, instrueting the jury that llie company were 


of the air, lu events it from burning, and from commu- 
nicating flame to tlie contiguous ])arts.’ This potash- 


li.ible for tlic acts of tlicir agents, w'hetber committed tlu'ory beeuis to heUe maintained spine Tiold on tho 
e.irclessly and negligently, or wilfully and maliciously; mmd of Gaptain Maiiby ;^ior lie further proposed the 
that they wore common carriers, ami as buch bound to use of portable cylindrical vessels filled with water 
I’lrryall respectable persons; that cohmed if (ontaining ^otasli— his object being to jirevent tho 

sfy/;/r, ireli-hekai ed, and Jiee Jiovi dl',ec('^e^ l^id the H.mie rapid spread >j‘ a fire before tlio arrival of tJio engines, 
rights as others, and could neither be c\( Indcil by any by having at Iwiid vessels capable of being managed by 
rules of the toiupavi/j vor by foi re oi I'loknte; and in all persons, and pmnded with tiw‘ means of forcing 
case of such expulsion or inclusion, the company wms potabli-water in narrow strc.'irn with considerable 
liable. The plaintiff cl.aimed .’iOO dollars in Iut com- force against V e burning subst.'inces. • 

pi lint, and a majority of the jury were for giving her Whether (japtaiii IM.inby’s plan w^as ever put in 
the full amount ; but otlieis maintained peculiar practice, we do not know ; but iheie has iJecn invented 
notions as to coloured people’s rights, aijd they finally and jiatented, jj^ithni the last few yc.irs, an apparatus 
agreed on 22o dollars, on which the court added ten which maybe said to choke or stifle afire by means 
per cent., besides the costs. IhiilwMjs, stc.ani -boats, of a ikiisc smoke oj; gas. The contrivance is called 
omnibuses, and ferry-boats,’ observes our autliority riiillips’s Firi*-aftiiihilaior. The g.as produced will 
in conclusion, ‘will be admonished from tin© as to the not support coiiibuhtion ; and the theory is, that the 
rights of respectable coloured people. It is high time fire must die out if the enveloping gas prevents tho 
the rights of this class of citizens were ascertained, ’^nd appro.ach of tlieo-\yg«*n ofHhe air. *The apparatus is 
that it should be known whether they are to be thrust certainly very sui.ill, considering the iraj^irtant senicc 
from our public conveyances, while German or Irish which it is intended to render: it is, in fact, nothing 
women, with a quarter of mutton or a load of cod-fish, more than a chemical vessel, in which a particular gas 
can be admitted.* niay be generated. There is an upright pcrforateil 

A CoLountD DirFiccm ^ .—On the 7th of February, coptained within a second perforated cylinder ; 

in tho present year, a female teacher in ono of the this is contained within an air-tight cylinder, and a 
district schools of Cincinn.ati, Airotc a note to the foixrth cylinder or casing encloses the whole— a regular 
‘ Board of Trustees,’ intimating that certain members nest of boxes, ont^vithin another. Tiic^QSTcdients for 
of the Board had introducer! into her school-room a generating the gas arc numerous — charcoal, gypsum, 
coloured boy, with directions to instruct him as a ipitrate of potash,^ chlorate of potash, sugar, water, 
pupil among the children of white citizens — a pro- sulphuric acid. Tliese siihstanecs are made up into a 
eeeding, she remarks, ‘ wholly illegal,’ and she therefore single charge, whicn is i>laced jn the ipner cylinder, 
bogs that the boy may be immediately removed to sand connected w’lth a fuse projecting from the top of 
the school for coloured children. This appeal led to the app.iratiis. When the fuse is ignited, the charge 
a meeting of the trustees, at which, amidst a warm instantly takes fire, converting some water that lias 
discussion, various resolutions and amendnicAle were been introduc'd into the outer cylinder into steam ; and 
put on tho subject. There was a difficulty in the the combined steam from the Water and carbonic acid 
c^e. The boy was more white than black, and gas of the charge rusia s forth with great violence from 
under this favourable feature, it was argued by some a funnel near the top, after which the jet may be 
of the members present, that he was eligible as a pupil directed against tho fire it is intended to stifie. 
in a w'hite school. Accordingly, one of the party Tliis apparatus has been used in extinguishing many 
moved the admission of the boy, on the ground that purposely kindled fires : let one example suffice. The 
‘the supremo court of Ohio liad decided, that a person Exhibition Jury of Class X., on 6th September lS5i, 
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with^sed ofle of Mr fchillips’a experiments at Bat- 
tersemt ' The ■ juspy irem Sir John Herschel, Professor 
Coupon, Mr GlaishedTof Greenwich Observatory, and 
Mr Bazerbankf and they report as follows A rough 

ooden-house, two sliories high, filled with pianks 
of wood, shavings, &e., was set on fire,i and Hhe 
doors and windows fast closed previously to which, 
a quantity of spirits of turpentine had been pibured 
over the combustibles in the interior, from which, 
in the course of a ^few minutes, the flames were 
seen issuing from the windows, and on the door being 
burst open, prescnt,<?d an' unbroken sheet of flame. 
The Fire-aniiihilator was then brought forward, and 
the vapour directed into the doorway. The effect was 
almost instantaneous. Tlic great mass of flame was at 
once* extinguished, and at the same moment dense 
volumes of smoke were seen issuing from the same 
place.' 

The practical question remains — Can dependence 
be placed upon this apparatus, that it will always 
be serviceable wl^^n accidental Arc occurs ? We 
are enabled to give one piece of evidenoo on this sub- 
ject, the fofee of which will depend much on the 
faith placed in the disinterestedness of our motives in 
bringing it forward. It is simply to this eftbet, that in 
our own printing-office, not long ago, a beam connected 
with a flue took fire, during tlie breakfast-hour, and was 
producing a conflagration of a sufficiently alarming 
character, when one of the exatfiples of the apparatu^ 
which we keep upoi^ the premises, was brought an/ ' 
put in ifetion, and in a surprisingly brief space of time 
the burning was wholly extinguished. 


T II E MON T II : 

« 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

Tun past month, thougli ^.ot particularly fertile in 
, respect of science, nor fraught with startling discoveries, 
has been one of steady advance in a variety of matters 
more or less important. Some have passed almost 
unnoticed, amid th^xciteraent and talk about stagna- 
tion in the Crimea, disasters at Sc|»tari, an imperial 
visit Jrom the other side of the Channel, and the change 
in the law concerning newspapers. Nevertheless, our 
, savans *liave not been idle. They are all rather in 
good spirits just at present, feeling tlu^appointmcnt of 
Professor Graham to the post of ^Master of the Mint, 
vacated by Sir John Herschcl, to be rf compliment paid 
to science. And so it is, but not more than science 
deserves ; and wc,are tnil^glad that Lord Palmerston, 
looking beyond mere parliarnentar/ influence — that 
bugbear of priVno-niinisters — has chosen a fit man for a 
fit place. ^ Professor Graham n a chemist of first-rate 
Reputation, known throughout Europe; and liis suc- 
cessor in the chair of University College ,mu8t bo ilb 
smattercr. We bear from Oxford, that Dr Daubeiiy 
has given notice of his intention to resign liis chaif in 
tfiat universitf’; to be succeeded by'bnc of our ablest 
chemists — the son of a well-known baronet— if Oxford 
will waive the signing of the Thirty-nine Articles ; ^ 
point which, it is said, the venerable mater is not indis- 
posed to concede. Changes of another kind have takec 
place on the continent. The death of Gauss, at the 
age of seventy-eight, has deprived Gottingen of its most 
distinguished professor — the foremost mathematician 
of Europe. The veteran was so devoted to his studies, 
so little of a traveller, tliat ho had never seen a railway 
or » locomotive till within a year or two of his decease, 
too, has to lament the loss of Duvemoy, Cuvier's 

/ ilmoDg the more important subjects, Mr Grove’s 


experiments deserve attention, for they demonstrate 
the convertibility of galvanic and frif^ional electricity, 
and accompanied by extraordinary phenomena. No 
sooner is the apparatus pr^rly connected, and tho 
machine in action, tlian a torrent ot sparks is seen to 
pass with 'a continuous roar, too loud to be agreeable. 
A new fade, and no unimportant one,, is hereby added 
to electrical science , a«id alsC to popular science, for 
the managers of the Panopticon are exhibiting it to 
admiring spectators. 

The Society of 4rt8 are keeping up their reputaUgp* 
for usefulness, as shewn by the interesting j^jpi^g^as^^ead 
at tlieir weekly meetings. One on a system of 
drawing, which leads the student on from simple to 
compound geometric linos, and enables him to produce 
ornament on definite rules. The system, thougli con- 
taining valuable points, is said not to he new, and to 
he better adapted for artisans than artists. Another 
was on that great question, the Sewage of London : 
Mr Liuves treated it in a manner at once philosophical 
iriid practical, and gave reasons for modifying the 
notions entertaineh for some time past as to the great 
value of the sewer discharge. He estimates the egosta 
of the w hole population of tiie metropolis, when deprived 
of moisture, at about 51,000 tons annually — sufficient 
to mar^ e 400,000 acres of corn-growing land ; to pro- 
duce ii^OjOOO quarters of wheat ; and worth L.774,525. 
But ^ihc cost of collecting and drying would bo too 
great to admit of its application to a farm with profit, 
after paying carriage. If distributed in a liquid form, 
the most valuable part of the fertilising substance is 
lost by tho dilution ; the laying down of pipes to a long 
diatantf^ involves too great an outlay ; and only on 
grass-lands near London would it pay to distribute 
, liquid manure. Such is a very brief summary of the 
views entertained by Mr Lawes. In the discussion 
that followed, it was shown that Mr Wickstped’s 
plans for economising and distributing the sewage of 
Leicester do leave a profi t ; that the conversion of the j 
fjBcal inatte]^ into a dry form has never yet been pro- 
pel ly attempted ill this country; and that the expe- 
ri(*n(‘e of Scotch farmers in the use of the article does 
not agree with that of English ^rmers. Mr Mechi 
thinks the annual value (h the London sewage to be 
L.18,OOQOOO sterling. The difference of opinion is 
great; and'Owreful experiment will bo needed to settle 
the question.^ Meaini hilc, wx* are sending half round 
the globe for a fertiliser, w hicb, if we did but sufficiently 
recognise the law of compensations, would be found 
available in every parish. 

Mr Wilson’s paper on the iron manufacture of the 
United States is n suggestive one for British manufac- 
turirs. The Americans make 200,000 tons of iron in 
the >ear, and import 5Q0,O00 tons from England — 
an important item in the trade between the two 
countries, and one likely to increase. In some respects, 
Jonathan is ahead of us : he uses certain of tho gases, 
and tne slag which we waste ; and ho has discovered 
a process for making iron direct from the ore. The 
' *tter is to be adopted at the ironworks in South 
Wales. We make here, in Britain, 3,000,000 tons of 
iron a year, and to eaeh 'ton there are two tons of slag- 
refuse, which the masters pay to get rid of. But Dr 
Smith of riiiladelphia shews slag to be a valuable 
material, of ..manifold uses, convertible into glazed 
bricks and tiles, vases, chimney-pieces, table-tops, and 
pavements ; and instead of wasting it, as at present, 
manufacturers might realise from it L.600,000 a year. 
Expejudftents made at Dowlais go far to verify these 
conclusions. 

At the last meeting of the Geo^aphical Society, a 
detailed account was read of Dr Livingston's remark- 
able exploration of the interior of Africa; and such 
was the impression produced, that the adventurous 
traveller will no doubt find himself rewarded^ when 
next lie hears firom England, by the award of the 


Societj^'s lapold medal. Having already mentioned tho 
principal facts of#he doctor's travels, we shall now only 
add, that he has left Loanda, on the westetn coast, 
hoping to cross to Quilimane, the Porttigu^se settle- 
ment on the eastern coasr.'^ A rumour has reached us 
from Australia, that Mr ^enjamin Boyd, ^ who was 
supposed to have perished by sliipwreck on tlfc Solomon 
Isles, is now thought to aliv^, as his name has been 
seen carved on the tree stems on ono of the ^roup. A 
small vessel was being fitted out to ascertain the 
of the rumour when the advices came aftvay. The 
rfeRifff^'igimtain Collinson, with the Arctic exploring- 
ship Jinterpr^ is now expected with some anxiety, as 
whgi the vessel sailed from IIong-Kong in ' < veinber 
last, most, if not all, the oflicers were under arrest. 
Her arrival will be a relief in many quarters. Sir 
Edward Belcher and Captain Maclure have each 
written a narrative — the ono, of his expedition in 
search of Sir John Franklin ; tho other, of his arduous 
discovery of the North-west Passage. Both works are 
to be published immediately, y • • 

Colonel Sykes states, in a report to the Statistical 
Society on Nice and its cliaractcristics, that to seek 
a cure of diseases of the lungs in that pleasant 
territory, or in Piedmont, is ‘ a dangerous error ; * for 
the prevailing winds are nortlielrly, the clH^'iges of 
temperature frequent and sudden, and disoK cs of 
• the respiratory organa more numerous and faKil cn 
proportion than in London. lie makes out his case 
by such an array of facts as will probably induce 
invalids to prefer T)evonsliire or Cornwall to tho 
Mediterranean. There is, however, another sea-margm 
worthy of consideration. The Rev. Dr Lloyd, of Irnnity 
College, Dublin, suggests, in a report on the meteor- 
ology of Ireland, to tlic Royal Irish Academy, that 
tber coast of Kerry ofl’ers an equable temperature, a 
genial climate, and magnificent scenery. 

Visitors to the Polytechnic Institution have now 
the pleasure of hearing a concert played by invisible 
performers — a cleverly managed coiitri'iince. Four 
harps are seen standing on tlic floor of the lecture- 
room ; and though no one strikes the strings, the 
harmony of a quantett is distinctly Iieard, and under 
such control, that the lecturer, by a slight movement 
of each harp, cuts off or restores the soun,^ instan- 
taneously. It is a case of telephony. 'T'livrperfbrmors 
sit somewhere in the basement of the, building, and 
the sound of the instruments is conveyed through long 
pine-rods to the sounding-board of the liarps ; and the 
spectators find themselves under the joint influence of 
wonder and curiosity. The method was flrst contrived 
by Mr Wheatstone, some thirty years ago; and for 
some time afterwards, it was shewn at a public 
exhibition in tlie Strand. Mr Faraday made it the 
subject of a lecture at tlie Royal Institution in 1831 ; 
and now the managers of the Polytechnic have revi\ed 
it, to delight the present generation. Nothing so new 
as that which is old and <oi gotten. 

M. Soycr lias demonstrated to the authorities of 
Greenwich Hospital, that to do the cooking of the 
establishment by gas would effect a double economy ; 
improved quality of viands, aifd saving of expense. 
Should the process be adopted, we may hope that 
many other establishments, private as well as public, 
will follow the example. The demand 4br paper from 
material other than rags, has been answered by the 
production of paper from a mixture of wood-shavings 
and bran. And Dr Hoskins, of Guernsey, thinks he 
may claim tlie L.IOOO offered by tho as he 

has succeeded in making a good paper from a plant 
which grows abundantly in the Channel Islands and in 
most parts of England. A highly important contribu- 
tion' to the general question hi^ just been made by 
Dr Royle’s volume on The Fibrous Plants of India, &c., 
in which the vegetable resources of our Indian Empire 
lor the manufacture of cordage and cloths, as well as 


paper, aro ably discussed. «ThelEarl of Derby a 
speech on the subjecti Ulustrat^l by spccimeua,^ the 
House of Lords. ' V 

Certain of the learned men of Cambridge, chiefly 
of St John's College, have established an Adams' PrUfusi 
valfle ab( 4 it L.ISO, for the promotion and encourage- 
ment of astrbnofliical science ; and they announce ‘ The 
Motidfcis of Saturn’s •Rings ' as the subject on which 
they desire to receive papers ; tho best, of course, to 
win the prize. Time enough iL allowed for^ treating 
the investigation with the care and attention it so 
eminently deserves, as the papers ^ not to be sent in 
before 1857. An attempt has been made by Mr Durr 
to illustrate the precession of the equinoxes — a profound 
mystery to thousands — and mako it apparent to the | 
("yC) by a mechamcol contrivance. He exliibited an 
ingenious instrument for the purpose at a recent 
meeting of tlie Astronomical Society, and they aro 
shortly to make known their opinion as to its 
capabilities. 

Edinburgh, long celebrated of painting, 

is iiqw to havc^aii opportunity of distinguishing herself 
ill another way; f )r government has piJTchased land 
on whuh to establish an Industrial Museum. When 
completed, working-men, and indeed persons of all 
(•lasses, will bo able to get some practical knowledge 
of what is meant by the application of science to art ; 
and wc shall hope to sec the institution not less usefUl 
^nd flourishing than ft other towns. The Institute of 
\British Architects have held discussions oi* late con- 
cerning tnc early Christian mc^uments of Constan- 
tinople, keeping practical* objects in view; and not 
uiinundlul of tlie present, they have appointed a com- 
mittee to watch the progress of the Health of Towns* 
Bill through parliament. Baths and wash-houses 
thrive so well in the different metropolitan distrutts, 
that a movement is now being made for their intro- 
duction into tho city. Ilio corporation are urged to 
take the matter up by Ihcir sanitary officer. Bristol 
18 bestirring il:5clf m favour of model lodging-houses ; 
and Cambridge lias actually pulled down a miserable 
assemblage of tcnfgnents, and esi^ctcd a building in 
tlicir place, whi^h, if not a model, is an improved 
dwelling for t* e working-classes. The question •Js one 
that cannot long bo evaded, either in seats of learning 
or in scats ot commerce. Mr Ewart has <>btaii^ed leave 
to bring in a ^^11 extend the benefit of free public 
libraries to the smaller towns in England, and to apply 
it to Ireland; so thr'jf the poet's wish to ‘make know- , 
ledge circle witif the winds,’ is more and more likely 
to be realised. Sir Charles Eastlake is appointed 
director of the National Gallery ; and henceforward, 
if anticipations »are well fturided, Ve shall Iiear no 
more complaints of the way in which our pictures 
aro kept, or of mistakes made in the purchase. Mr 
Westniacott, R.A., pronounces ciiipliatii ally against 
the colouring of statues; and there is no doubt thal 
hine-tentliFv of those able to form an opinion on the 
question, agree with liim. Germany is about to erect a 
numument in honour of Winckelniann, who, the son of a 
poor flhoetnakcr, dccauic one of her mo‘. Vainous writers 
on art and antiquities. A statue of Jlerzelius, to be 
lerected at Stockholm, and one of Washington, have 
just been ca.st at tho great foundry at Munich. Ac- 
counts received from tlic Levant, report the discovery 
^f a sarcopliagiis in the neighbourhood of Sidon, which, 
being thickly covered with inscriptions, will, it is 
believed, throw additional light on the ancient Phoeni- 
cian langua^. Students of Eastern history will rejoice 
should the report be confirmed. The East India Com- 
pany liave just puhiislicd a Glossary of Judicial and 
Revenue Terms, and Useful Words in a dozen of the 
languages required in the civil service in India — 
another endeavour, and praiseworthy withal, towards 
efficient administration. And Bombay has started a 
Quarterly Review! The first number contains ably 
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wrSltpn papers, princilftlly on local subjects, by men 
who l^now wha> tliey ye writing about ; ami if tlteso 
are an earnest of why. is to follow, the periodical will 
do good service in-tho work of amelioration. 
'*v,Freneli palsBontolog^sts aic in a little excitement 
about the leg-bone of a huge bird recently div? up ffom 
the clay near J*aris. Some think it identical with the 
remains brought from New Zeahufd. M. St Plilai^ has 
laid before the Aead(^nue another of the gigantic eggs 
from Madagascar. Tiiis new specimen is more than 
thirty-nine inches circumference, and contains about 
three gallons! M. 4)eville,‘ the producer of aluminum, 
has been admitted into the Lc'gion d’llonneur, and placed 
by the emperor at the head of a new laboratory in the 
Normal School atTaris, where mineral cliomiatry w ill bq 
the chief object of research. Samples of the wonderful 
metal arc to have a place in the forthcoming Expo- 
bition, and an idea is entertained of making cuira&ses 
of aluminum for gome of the Ercnch troops. 

The llev. J. Harlow’s lecture at the Eoyal Insti- 
tution w'as rather J'tto to the present time, the 

' bubject being the chenueal means of p» 'serving lood. 

lie had apeciluens of all kinds of preservid meats, and 
j explained the proccsbcs by which they are kept lor 
1 inontlis and years in an eatable condition. lie shewed 
I the biscuit supjilied to the llussiaii army ; the moat 
* and fioiip packed m canisters lor the Ticncli trovips, and 
Home of the coiniires^e^ vegetables prepared for the 
French marine — the hitler iiii' article to which v\cy 
called attention a yeijr ago. A cauliflower, which, i/ 
the compressed state was aliout the bulk of six penii}- 
piecob piled together, was Vioikd and liiiiied out lu 
I portly dimensions before the audicnee, and with its 
j llavour iinimpairfd. 'With such a resource at command, 

I we ought ty hear no more about the scurvy Our 
iirfny in the (Jriniea arc, at all events, to get bread 
, if not vegetables ; the JhuLsr^ has been fitted up as a 
Hour-mill, to grind from 700 to SOO hufclie'ls per da} ; 

’ and the Ahwuhince^ as a bakery, to b;ko a dail} 
supply of 20,000 pounds of bread. Hotli vesselb aii* 
now on their way to the Hlack Sea. And for de- 
struction: the IIoMiuin steani-lrigate takes two of 
Nasmyth’s guns, each 10 feet (> inches long, 10 inelua 
I bore, Vcighing 23 tons, and capable ot thiowing a ball 
of 302 pound^ with a charge of 30 pounds of powder. 


A MUSIC VL MOLSU. 


In the Country Gt nth man a pipiv piibhshe^^ ;it Alhaiiv, 
state of New I oik —is .ui ;u count of a < uiiosity m ii.ituial 
history. ‘ AV e t.ike the iollovvinig,’ sav - tlu' editoi, ‘ fioin tlic 
Boston Trarelhr, and may add tliat we aie eogm/ant ol a 
case ill which a mouse was lufaid to iuiita*e the singing of :i 
bird with the ntist surpiising aceurai } . A fi h iid residing 
in New Yoik, in whose house tlii^j plieiioinenon occiiriid, 
assures us that this little mocking-iM u^e was s(*en by several 
gieijabers of the family in the vcr> action of singing; that 
this took place fiequently for s( vei.d months; Yhen, finalht 
he dUappeaied, or “ lost his voice ’’as suddenly as he found 
it: — “Last evening, when all wsus still in my room, /ny 
att^ention was ajj^^aeted hj a sound withta tlie walls exactly 
rosembling the chirp of a young canary. This awoke my 
canary, wliich aifkw’ercd it from his perch. The chirp w’as 
repeated^and the bird replied. A regular bird-conveisa-* 
turn followed, each answering in tune, the unseen singer 
increasing in his loudness and clearness till the canary vvas^ 
burly thrown into song, and imitating him in his trills and 
warbling, just about as closely as a young canary would 
imitate an old one. At this moment, a reu^ment of rats, 
which seemed to have been collected round tlio spot, made 
a s^m^edo, and the invisible singer was sileiiecd for the 
hit'' My first thought was to ‘refer this intramural 
to a canary heard through the walls ; hut inquiring 
« next door, and finding no canary was kept there, 
liardly supposing that one could exist between the 
I was obliged to yield to the opiuion of a lady 
.present, that it was a musical mouse; she citing an instance 


of the kind which had come to iier knowledge in the 
family of a physician of this city, in||fhich, after many 
attemptSifthe mus musicus was captured. Only one other 
supposition could be indulge^ and the improbable one, 
that the rats had carried off \ live canary, and kept him 
in confinement to enjoy his song.” ’ 


TlrllE PATKIOTS WIDOW. 

Tin. enemy wils nearing, 
llis bannef proud uprearing ; 

Our last hope disappeai ing, 

Our biavcst, best, laid low ; 

Of all it might bertave me, • 

And he could not deceive mo, 

’Tivas diMtli to him to leave me — 

I lovuly and bade him go. 

, In vain I H'piilscd, rctre.itiiig, 

E’aS) to our waj^s ; sad giLCting ! — 

One Kiat ^nd anguished meeting 
Wo gave th.it hapless band. 

I lieaid tlie victors crying, 

I saw th(‘ dt .id and dying, 

/ i saw our leaders flying; 

1 lovLily and bade him stand. 

He stood where swoids were flishing-, 

Where tibe fierce shell was ci ashing, 

AVlu'ie the goied steeds were dashing, 

II( stood hcne.ith mine eye; 

I ni.nked lus blood hist flowing, 
lbs aim inori lieavv growing, 

IJis e}c more laintlv glowing ; 

1 loviity and .saw him die. 

Time i)asst»d, and thcio c.inic round me 
'I'Jiffio who in soiiow found ire. 

With love that would have bound me 
Onec moie in wecMcd cluiin; 

And fiicnds wuie tlL'ie entiPatiug, 

^Aiid evov hour lepcating 

f and youth wcie fleeting; 

J hmd — hwX, not ag.iin. 

And now tln’res none to dicer me, 

ITaidly an any mar me ; 

My last fan child, 1 fe.ir me, 

Dies aKo ere her primo ; 

The world is dark hcfoie me. 

And few vvould now deplore me : 

Put IIlvvkn ’ -tliat biightens o'er me! 

I Ijvc — .ind hide my time. 

SoriiiA IsELiy. 


UEVTJIS OF SCOTCHMEN AND SCOTCHWOMEN. 

.Scotchmen die in greater luimbers than Scotchwomen, 
or they leave the women of Scotland at home when they 
eros.s the Tweed, as vvidl as when they emigrate, and do 
not marry, or nuirry English wives; so th.at to 100 men at 
the ages, 20-4(5', 40 -00, CO-80, 80-100, the enumerators of 
18.51 found respectively 112, 117, 135, and 159 women in 
Scotland. This great disparity of the sexes, which per- 
vades gp^niany counties of Scotland, well deserves carcfiil 
investigation in connection with the law of mari'iag-e, the 
household manners, and the occupations of the people. — 
Census oflS5\* 
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THE ENGLISH THUGS. 

Tiikht: is a class of Thugs in India who get into 
friendly conversation with travellers, sU down wiOi 
them at the meal-hour by I ic i^idside, slip poison 
into their rice, and when they are dead, bury them 
under ground, and make off with their property. Our 
Thugs manage differently. They converse with their 
men with the shop-counter between ; plia^'^r them 
of a trifling sura by mixing witli the goods ti. wish 
to purchase something that is both worthlcsb and 


60 simple, cflieieut, and reliable for that purpose; 
available at no very great expense; and, thanks to 
Dr Hassairs explanations ai^d illustrations, requiring 
but little care or experienee.V Of the effect of the 
exposures on the dishonest there are no 

ine.tns of jmtging ; but, on the other h^nd, the result 
of tlic lionourablc mention of the fair dealers has been 
n)06t marked and benefleial, and must have pretty 
cogently proved to them, and tho knaves too, that, on 
the ground of expediency as well as morality, lioncity 
is, after all, the best^ind bcst|paying policy. 

deleterious; and then take leave of their victims withy Adulteration seems to bo of two kinds— quantitative 
a bow and a smirk, indiflerent as to ?v hether tliey live |<hnd 


or die. 

• The labours of the analytical sanitary coimniyion of 
'/’/fc Lancet journal are probably fresh m the minds of 
our readers. Wo iiad occasion to refer to them w hen 
llicy first commenced, and when the public mind was 
moved with mingled horror and gratitude at their 
revelations. Their results are now issued by Dr Hassall 
in a collective form, the bulk of wliich is a significant 
commentary on the morality of the ‘ihftion of shop- 
keepers/ The Lancet has cut boldly to the core of a 
great social disease; and ijthough wc may wince at its 
disclosures, we are bound to confess that the ojieration 
has been salutary and opportune. Science neji^r entered 
on a more beneficent work, than that w'fiieh the villain- 
ous ingenuity of those wdio rater to our Sally necessities 
has prepared and forced upon her; the adulteration 
of the necessaries of life by those through w hose hands 
tliey pass from nature’s great laboratory to tlic con- 
sumer’s table, is a crime for wliich it is difficult, in 
our opinion, to find language strong enough or pifnish- 
ment too signal. Here are we wiili a plenipotentiary 
and costly Excise, stringent laws and summary 
jurisdiction at every police-court, and yet there has 
grown up amongst us to gigantic proportions this 
infamous abuse — a poison to the public healib, a 
fraud upon the public purse, a robbery of tlic public 
revenue, and a scandal to our character as a nation. 
Public exposure is the first •remedial measure for 
the evil ; and the courage of the commission of TkiP 
Lancet in publishing the names and addresses of the 
delinquents, together writh the partitulars of their^ 
guilt, cannot bo too highly praised. Of the supe- 
. riority of the microscope to the test-tube for general 
purposes of detection, there can now bo nif^uestioii. 
Chemistry was well knowm to he inadequate to, the 


qualitative : one, the addition to any article of 
consumption of inferior qnd cheaper substance*], often 
preparcil expressly, in order to increase the weight 
and bulk ; the other, the use of substancea improper, 
unnecessary, and deleterious, to impart colour, flavour, 
or odour. 15y the former, our purse suftSrs, and setoe- 
times our health ; by t^ic latter, our health ahvays, 
and our purse frequently. The articles subjected to 
this adraiv^ure niKl defilement comprise nearly every 
necessary and I ixury of our common food. Bread, 
butter, sugar, coffee, tea, milk, mustard, cocoa, 

sauce*?, confectmnary, porter, arrow -root; m^short, to 
use the plirasemogy of Professor Johnston^ 'nil ‘the 
beverages wo inliise, the sweets we c.xtr^t, the liquors 
we ferment, and the narcotics we indulgq in,’ are 
sulyected, in ^heir transit from tlie producer to the 
defrauded consumers, to one form or other of adulte- 
ration by tlie aiidiTlcman, to his infamous profit and 
our loss. Almost the only consolation we have left, 
is in the genuineness of our log of mutton, and in our 
unsophi8tieiitei> potato ainfkail-brcfsc. 

Here i.s bread — the stall’ of w'eak Ivumanity, wliich 
we confidingly take to be confect of whe^t-llour and 
water, leavened w’ith the froth of wort — dis..overod to be, 
in every one of fifty-three samples examined, poisoifbd 
witli nluni. Here is sugar, the sweetener of our bitter 
c«ps, the softener of/our fruit-puddings, revealed in ita 
brown or moist llevelopment, to be in tjiirty-three oases 
out of thirty-six, not only sw arming ^with a disgusting 
kind of aca^ us or louse, full of grit, fungus, fragments 
of cane, but frequently adulterated with potato-flour. 
Here is coffee, which inaugurates with the incense 
of its aroma the morning-meal, and Closes our late 
dinner with^he same grateful fragrance, shewn to be, 
as sold ronSted and ground, adulterated wholesale with 
chicory, and the chicory with roasted peas, beans, carrots, 


exact examination of the majority of solids used ' and mahogany saw^dusU H8ro is tea, the comfort of 


08 food in powder or bulk— unable, for example, to 
determine with which of half-a-dozen farinas of similar 
properties a particular article might be sophisticated: 
and it is therefore no little satisfaction to find a means 


single ladies, the solace of invalids, the preventer of 
waste and repairer of tissue in the animal economy,, 
found frequently to be merely a rifarimenio of exhausted 
leaves, coloured with black-lead for souchongs and 
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congo^B, and ilrith Pnayian-blue, turmeric, and white 
powdeiyfor hysons and gunpowder. In like manner, 
forty-six out Of flfty-ijlx samples of cocoa contained 
_jje arly 60 per cent, of pofato-flour, sago-meal, and sugar. 
^(?arly half the arrow-root wc* buy is inferior or impisre 
— a compound of s«'igo, potato, and tapio6a mbals. Pure 
mustard, it w'oiild seem, is not to be had at any prifcc — 
the whole of forty-two samples being adulterated in 
bulk with w heaten-flou^, and in colour with turmeric 
powder, in atrocious proportions. Cayenne pepper is 
poisoned with red-leail and vorniilion ; and mixed for 
Bale with ground-rice, hrick-dust, turnierie, and mustard 
husk. Sulphuric acid is employed to whet the keen 
edge of vinegar, and fasten its corrosive tooth in tlie 
coats of the stomach. Green pickles owe their hriglit 
colour to the presence of copper; while the seductivi* 
splendours of bon-bons and lollipops arc duo to mineral 
poisons of varying n^lhmity, covering a vile compound 
of sugar, flour, and pl^ft / of Paris. ror„isinglass,^wc 
too often buy feelatinc, and that at the liigliest price of 
the pure article. Sago-meal, potato-flour, and ground- 
rice swell the bulk of ground-ginger ; wlide its enfeebled 
pungency is restored by Ca>cnne pepjjer, turmeric, 
♦and mustard liusk. — Turmeric, the frequent means 
of adulteration, appears^ to he i,^self unadulterated, 
probably on account of its cheapness and freedom from^ 
duty. Cinnamon, in ^cieks, is often rej)resented by 
cassia, an inferior spice; aivl in povdor is seldom 
anything else excei)t when potato, sago, and v heat- 
flour assist the fraud. Curry-powdiT, beneath the 
leu8„ reveals u.d-lead, ground-rice, salt, and turmeric- 
powder, amongst other unconstitutional iimredicnts. 
With regard to sauces, trcaclc'and salt form so cflcctunl 

substitute for the extract of daheho^ soi/a^ns to save 
the pickle-makers of the metropolis an Jmnicnsit} of 
trouble in the manufacture of soy. Tomato s.iucc ami 
essence of anchovies^ owe tlioir gd/jerally uimalural 
colour Jo bolc-arraenian, whicli is pre:^ nt to mjcIi an 
extent in many samples, that they might, with the 
addition of a little turpentine, he used for the red 
priming applied to wood-work previous to its first coat 
of paint. Lard is extensively subject to the curious 
adulteration of potato-flour, apparevtly with the object 
of rendering it absorbent of water, and I'lierehy increas- 
ing^its weight. Water is also very generally mixed, or, 
we should rather say, amalg.? mated with butter for the | 
same fraudulent jpurpose. 

To the iniquity of the adulteration, moreover, there 
is often add^d the implication of « more serious crime. 
The drugs with which many sub^^tnnees used as food, or 
indulged in os luxuries, are sophisticated, in order to 
give them some unnatural quality of colour or flavour, I 
are injurious to human life; and tlujec who employ 
them, know the fact. Copper, which is used to intensify 
the green of pickles, is most deleterious, and has been 
found in poisonous amount in several specimens of these 
preserves. Cases of paralysis and dangerous illness 
from the use of snufl* adulterated, as it frequently is, 
with lead, are not unfrequent; and the devotee of 
Cayenne pepp^ is exposed to the same risk^ Children 
jiav0 often Buffered severely, and some have even died, 
from eating the gaily-cploured productions of the 
coufectioner*s art. The alum used in the manufacture 
of breadl is unquestionably very unwholesome; and 
iKtiodUction more unpardonable, that the baker 
TGB]^"1|0 advantage from it exebpt the equivocal one of 
coii^iir. Crime is also brought home to the fraudulent 


trader in another and rather curiouB way Dr 
Hassall: *An infant* has been givenean over-dose of 
Godfrey’s^ Cordial [no improbable or uofrequent 
occurrence], and the propnr remedy is a strong 
infusion oG>coffee. The coffee already in the house, 
as being the most readily obtained, is used, or it is 
bouglit ready ground to esavo time, and consists nearly 
or entirely of chicory. The child dies. Who is morally 
responsible in this case?’ Consfderations like these 
place the question 6f tlie adulteration of foodj^M^^Sr 
more serious light than that of simpl^^'TSaud, and 
should not be lost sight of in taking measures for its 
suppression. 

Public opinion or imagination appears, however, to 
have in some cases outstripped the reality, at least so 
far ab the late cxainiimtions shew. Milk is often said 
to be adulterated with chalk, plaster of Paris, emulsion 
olj. falicef’s bpins, and the like filth. It is only duo 
to the maligned dairyman of the metropolis to say, 
that their knavery seems to seek in general no aid 
beyond that of the iron cow, with whose limpid stream 
they dilute pretty freely the richer secretion of the 
Aldern^ and Guernseys. Coffee has been suspected 
of adi)^er.ition with burnt blood, and similar abomi- 
nations ; nothing worse than chicory or roasted beans 
^rtas discovered by The Lancet. Cheap tea is often, 
supposed to consist of all kinds of leaves of Pritish 
plants. No in^itanee of this fraud came under notice, 
althougil' seizures have recently been made by the 
Excise of large quantities of spurious teas ; and 
altliongh, in a midl.uid town not long ago, an old 
gentleman of our acquaintance, after long suspicion of 
the quality of his congo, being somewhat of a botanist, 
made a hoitns sncu'> of the contents of his tea-pot 
upon blotting-paper one morning, wlien five different 
sorts of British toliagc appeared upon the tell-tale 
sheet: vluTOupon, we may add, the detected trades- 
man informed liim that ‘rip genthman would have 
done such a thing.’ Breid — i..ondon bread — to country 
ears, dcn( a e<impouiid of alum, potatoes, liorse- 
ehestnuts, oon^-dust, chalk, and plaster of Paris. 
Alum alone of *hose desirable ingredients revealed its 
iniquitous jiresencc in the metropolitan loaf. Cocculus 
indicii'j, capsicum, grains of paradise, copperas, 
liquorice, quassia, and salt, are considered to form at 
least some of the ingredients in London stout; yet 
only the last substance, quralifiod occasionally with a 
little Hrcucle, was detecteil. Finally, the specimens 
of cigars examined were found, except one, which was 
a mere sliani, to consist altogether of tobacco, though 
, frequently of an inferior sort. Tn the majority of 
articles, however, wc need scarcely say that the 
^“suspicions of the public have not been unwarranted, 

I and that a system of fraud has been revealed, which 
the trong arm of the legislature should be put forth 
to extirpate. 

One excuse the retailers occasionally have — besides 
come absurd or dishonest ones they set up for them- 
selves — is that of ignorance. No doubt, the manufac- 
turer is frequently the real, and sometimes the only 
Culprit. This has been made evident in one or two 
articles, of which we may specify mustard, as affording 
a shamefuj, example of adulteration, on tlie largest scale, 
habitual 5' practised by wholesale dealers, whose posi- 
tion as British merchants one would have expe9ted to 
warrant them against the bare suspicion of such a thing. 
But this only shews to what an extent the thirst for 
gain has undermined the mercantile character which 
was once our national boast. 

There is another collateral and conjoint abuse that 
Dr Hassall’s book exposes, and to our very great 
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satisfaction. It is the detestable system of puffery, worse than tmm pus^paginut iiii any respoctable 
which seems to Ifave completely beridden out trade and bourhood. But what is' the poor man to do, tot whom 
moimfucture, and which is, we are bold to say, an iJl these remedies, simple as tJto are, Would present 
omen for its future. A fyiff is an organised lie, and in thenjselves in the dreaxy liglit^of impraetioabfenSss ? 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, a cloak fiy deliberate He cannot afford to buy hand-mills, or wait while mff 
fraud. That is our experience, and we appeal to the coffee is ^fpund for his scant and hurried breakfast ; 
public for its confirmation. No%, let any one consider liia wife has n 8 time to spare from her four or five 
the ntfmber of these vaunting -falsehoods tl^t disfigure chilcVen to bake or make preserves, and her house has 
the modortj retail- trade, and say whether their effect is no nppliances for the purpose. He is, as usual, the 
likely tejt^e so harmllss as the framers of them w'ould greatest suftcrer by the sdciri evil. To a Certain 
We not loi'i; ago heard a fine old ^atriarclial extent he is in the power of the tradesman, and all 
inetr^j/,4^)rca(*her declare from the pulpit, that he he can do is to avoid the uriscrupislous and ftiudulent; 
belic^d thin^^stQm of lying advertisements to be one to shun cheap provisions as he values health rind 
of Uie crjing sins of this age; and we quite agr ' witli economy; to beware of all shops which resort to 
him. Advertising is one thing, lying is anotfier. It /s pulling, and especially such ns profess to sell ‘the 
hi>\ ful for a man to court publicity either in the n ws- cheapest and the best’ things— for the two qualities 
papers, or at railway-stations, or on dead-walls, and are incompatible; and to trust that the bold ami ,cir-^ 
to bine his name shouted down tli street, as Kiiskin cumstaiitiul exposure of the system of adulteration by 
si}s, by gold letters two feet high, if ho likes; hut it tlie pre^^s \\ill check the process of an abuse under 
is not lawful, an*! a heinous cniiiC for liini, to entue which all classes of the community suffer, and'toacH 
customers by inflated f.ilselioo'^ nn^l a fufeome juir.nTe the ilislionoht iiuimifacturcrs dtaiers that their 
of honesty and low pric(*s, tlnit lie may swindh them cunning arts t)f fraud, though eludjug occasionally the 
with the greater success. Accordingly, we are not subtile tests of chemistry, iie bare and Juilty beneath 
sorry or surprised to find tliat tlie articles and the kicn bright i‘_>e of the microscope and in the 
compounds of food most oulr.agoously pofied ha\o righteous Msion of Uod. 

gciiCrally presented the most remark.! Wiidu. prat.oii; It is perfectly clear, however, that ulterior and 
and, as Dr Hassall observes, their ^e^d/•^^l are hmbly authoiit.itivc measures must he put in force, if we 
guilty — first, of the fraud; and, socMndl}, of a ac to an* to attempt the siippressi4>n of the evil with any 


recoin rneud it. 

And now conies the question -Wlint are w'c to do in 
the face of all this knavery? Tin. i* a drcadlul hook 


likelihood of siiei 


The crime being ascertained, 


gnd its perpetrators identified,^ is for the legislature 
10 step lu ..nd punish ; ‘an eligible opportuhity now 


of Dr Hassall s : it h.is destro} ed oui faith in eatables, ofilrs’ for a Home Mirfister to acquire popularity. 
We don’t know what to believe in or to trusff Our Medical .and chemical science has no constitutional 
palate will fear to endorse anything for the confiding function, although it is obvious that many of its 
acceptance of the stoin.ieh, witliout a microscopic branches might eitlier be advant.\gcou 8 ly engager} in 
warranty from the eyes. '\Vq sliiill not dare to use the service of tlie shite, or should be encouraged by 


brown sugar, for fear of founding an internal popula 
tion of acari, or lading the ineradicable seeds of fun- 


governmental aid. Now,^n wlint more important work 
could It be employed than in iiivTstigating throughout 


goid atrophy ; wc must forswear Ca}aino pepper to the kingdevM the condition of articles of consumption, 
our deviled kidney, from dread of p.iral^^is ; we must and enabling th' stiito to protect Iho poor from the 

consign the contents of our pickle-jar to the dust- <lishoncst, and to punish a class of offenders who have 

heap; and every morning, after hrc.ikfast, slmil he hitlicrto escapeii ^istice ? Tlioft'X'ent to whiidi the 
experiencing the *^ciieral 4 icaviiK and iiulisposition crime of adulteration is carried, invests tlie question 
to bodily and mental overtioii, wliuh are tonsequent with national iingnitude; nnd we have no doubt^tliat a 
on potations of chicory;’ or .niitu ipiting^the more sound and cfRcii'iit scheme for tho purposq would receive ’ 
alarming results of tlie ferro-cy.inide of iron vie liavc the cordial sanction of the legislature. The ^jutUno of 
imbibed wdth our green tea. In slioitf we shall be in such a scheme laid down by Dr IIass.all, and compre- 
the same agreeable state of nervous apprehension as bonds a central hoard, or commission, with examining 
an Italian territorial magnate who has had a difiercnee inspector^ at .'^Jl tlie more considerable import and 

•with his family, and finds liis cook in correftpondenee export towns, and in all the large irikuid towns, 

with the heir-apparent. However, there are remedies To bring this into oper.ition, it would bo only neccs- 
to a certain extent for our difiiculties. AVe eai^ ii-sse sary to remodel the detective department of the existing 
white sug.ar instead of brown ; we can buy our coffee Kxcisc establisirnieiit, and to invest it with rather more 
whole, and grind it — although actu.illy tlie fictitious summary authoiity thnn it at present T^osscascs. The 
berry is said to be maeliine-cut by wliolcsalo out of all expense and working-cost of the new system would, 
sorts of substances, with a IV o/Sf and ingenuity therefore, be next to notliing. The onf} point that 
worthy of the ’cute Yankee, wlio jialnied hickory liams , seems to us questionable is, wdicther the centralisatitu 
and mahogany nutmeg.s on ihe wide-awake public of of the auflioiity would he so desirable as its division 
I the States. We can make and b.ake our bread at homo ; among local hoards or commissions. The jurisdiction 
we can w^ash our green tea in a little cold water before and punislimciit^to lie prompt, as it undoubtedly should 
i using it; wc can pickle our ^wm French beans and be, must be local, and t lie examinatioi'if^and convic'fion 
gherkins, and forbid the cook to boil half-pcnec wdtii should be local too. In this there woukl be no diffloulty. 
them, as Jttaffeld's English Housekeeper directs; or to* The inspector would deliver his suspected samples tb a 
concoct, W'ith verdigris, alum, vinegar, and salt, the local board, instead of a distant central one ; he himself 
salutiferous ‘greening’ recommended m^fodern Cookery w'uuld be more under control, and liave a readier resort 
We can buy our pepper and our mustard entire, like" for instructions in any case requiring them. Local 
our coffee, and grind them ourselves ; or procure them, boards of health .act well enough, and their relation to 
with our arrow-root, and other condiments afij spices, the ceritraL office in London would be imitated by the 
in a state of nature from Apothecaries’ Hall. *We can local boarifs of analysation. With the lucid directions 
stop the consumption of painted lollipops and bon-bons, of Dr Hassall, so moderate is the amount of experience 
—most objectionable even in their purest state— by and application rol^uisite fo^ the effective use of the 
our children. We can filter our water, eschew public- microscope, that any medical men might soon qualify 
house stout, and stick to Bass and Allsopp’s bitter ale. liiraself for the membership of a local analytical com- 
iTinally, if we are in the country, we can get pure mission ; while in cases of intricacy, requiring more 
milk; if condemned to the city, we can thank Heaven elaborate investigation and greater experience^ the 
the adulteration of our mcagnB * sky-blue* is nothing ] articles might be forwarded to the central boaw^ 


which would of course be composed of the first 
sciontiflo men. * 

At nil eventi) whether this system or that be 
adopted, something must speedily be done, if do 
■Wk mean to deserve tne appellation of a nation jof 
thugs, as well as that of a nation of shopkeepeis. 

^ , -j 

TIIK SEJtF MARRIAGE. 

A OBOCP of girls were'' 'ollectcd round the door of an 
Isba, or log-hut, in the xillago of Gorky, belonging to 
General Petrovioff. ^fhey were all dressed in the 
national costume of the government ofToula, consisting 
of a long white gowm, over which they wore a plaid 
worsted tunic, short and narrow, while a low bodice, 
with narrow shoulder-straps, confined a loose pufied 
white muslin chemise. Their hair was combed off the 
face in one long plait, from which hung a profusion of 
ribbons of all colours dow n their backs ; a quantity of 
bright-coloured glass-beads hung on each side of their 
faces, and round thett*«k;‘cks : these formed the more 
ornamental items of their ’dress, whicli w^is otherwise 
only completccf by a very thick and serviceable pair 
of leatbern shoes. 

By tlie earnestness of their gestures, and the 
apparent interest of their conversation, it was easy to 
‘ see something unpleasant had lately occurred. Afti r 
a little time, they all , dispersed except two, wdio 
remained at the door of the hut spinning, between 
whom the following cor\versation took place: — . 

‘Nadegfia, dost thou really believe the master wilr 
oblige one of ua girls to marfy that ugly, ill-tempered 
fellow, Kit? What possible inducement is tliere? lie 
possesses neither horse nor cow his isha is in the 
wor^t conditicyi of any in the village ; and beside his 
own devilish propensities — that are only safely to be 
encountered when one makes ^tlie holy sign and pra>s 
to St Sergius — he has his old witch of a grandmother, 
^nnd his bedridden mother, for his wife to* work and 
care for. No; most certainly not one of us girls will 
consent to have him.' 

* As to that, Katin’ita, thou sayek true; but from 
what I heard my father say jesterday/ the master is 
detormfned none of the strong, hard-working l.ids are 
to be sent as^^soldicra ; and, as thou w'ell know'cst, 
while siixglo they are all liable to be taken ns 
recruits.* * 

‘Tell, me again,’ said the first speaker, ‘what said 
thy father. Unfortunately thi.s iie'v^b cc^nies f^^om good 
authority; who should know better than the sarosta”' 
what is doing in the village?* 

‘ I *11 gladly tell thge all I ^*?ow,’ replied the sarosta’s 
daughter. ‘Last night, when my father came home, 
ho told US that itforisoff, the land-steward, had received 
letters froia our master, telling him that all the 
family are coming ht*re immediat* ly to spend a year. 
Giving to some severe losses sustained at cards, his 
excellency comes down to live quiet and etonomise. 
Several of the free servants have been discharged ; and 
for fear any of the good hands should taken by the 
recruiting-party,^ he has sent orders they shall all 
marry. Noav, Peter the blacksmith is betrothed to 
Nadine, and they w'ill be glad enough to get the 
wedding over. Paul has received the same order.s ; 
and I know more than one jliirl who would not refuse 
him. Eh, Katinka, why blushest thou ?* 

‘ Hold thy nonsense, Nadcgda, aud finish thy story : 
this is no jolf^rtg matter.* ,, 

‘ Well, tlie end is this, dusha mia (my soul). As to 
tb® OtJw tacU, they are well enough off to buy tliem- 
s^lvcA^ves from the crown -villages'; but who Kit will 
flliidyEilpilow not, for his reputation of casting the Evil 

ssrosta is an old peuant, of a somewhat superior station, 
the others to drive them to their work, and seo the orders 
the luid-iteward punctually carried out. 


Eye is well known hereabouts, and, betides, dreadful 
things are told of liis family.* 9 

* For Heaven’s sake, do not talk more about him,’ 
Baid.Katinka, turiiing towardfythe cliupeh, and signing 
herself devcmtly ; * 1 shall dread going to sleep to-night 
for fear of^'bad dreams. But thou, happy Nadcgda, 
thou hast no fear of b/tng forced to marry against thy 
will: thy f^^ther, being «the sarosta, will be able to 
screen thee; but what say 1? Perhaps thou also 
lovest one of the lads now about t^marry. Confess — 
art thou alrfo betrothed?’ 

‘ Oil, Katinkfl, think not of it: it would bswialTorse 
for me to marry Kit than any other lad ilfthc village. 
1 love — yes ; but not one ih my own station— a fseo 
man. Dost thou remember Vladimir, tlie muster’s 
handsome Moscow coachman? Well he, God bless 
him! has promised to buy iny freedom, and marry 
me.* Before Nadcgda had well done speaking, her 
companion burst into u fit of laughter. 

‘And •art thou fool enough to believe him? Why 
dili he not mjfrry tli^e ati^nce, instead of putting it off ?* 

‘Because my master asked a high price for my 
freedom, more than Vladimir then possessed,* answered 
Nadegdu ; ‘ and also because my father could not then 
give me the dowry Vladimir required, for, remember, 
when I his wife I shall no longer wear the village- 
dress. X am to liave a fur cloak, two silk dresses, 
besidv^ a feather-bed aud linen. Father has saved up 
/hree hundred roubles in money for us;’ and as the 
f young gill spoke, she drew herself up with all the 
pride of .T. serf about to become free. 

They had scarcely resumed their spinning-wheels, 
when tkw sound of post-bells in the distance reached 
their ears. Moujiks weie seen running in all direc- 
tioiifl, crying, ‘Here conics the master!’ and as tlie 
eairiagcs approached nearer, they all uncovered their 
heads, and assisted to push tlie heavy equipages up the 
stetp hill leading to the house; several girls standing 
near also bowed their heads to the ground, saying ; 
‘Welcome, la/>licr and master. Welcome, my mis- 
tresses, among >oiir own people. May the Lord bless 
your high nobility ! * 

As the general deseended;k>he bovfed to all around, 
and extended his liand fur those nearest him to kiss. 
The ladies •^jtopped alho to •'peak kindly to some of the 
women and children, and their hands were also covered 
with kisses. As they passed into the liouse, the 
peasants separated to their respective liomes. Nadcgda 
alone remained loitering about until late, but she liad 
a companion who stopped to talk with her as he 
passed and repassed , nay, more, once was he actually 
seen to kiss licr. Yes, the serf-girl was happy : 
VladiAiir was true. 

That evening Borisoff was closeted for some hours 
with the general ; and w hen he left him, the expression 
of his lace was somewljat discomposed andrufiled. *rhe 
subject of their conference will be learned in the sequel. 

Early the next morning, Borisoff sent for t)ie 
sarosta, Nadegda’s father, and after giving him orders 
for t’ e day’s work, addressed him tlius : ‘Sarosta, hast 
thou attended to the ordcis 1 gave thee respecting the 
young men’s marriages, tViosc named on his excellency’s 
list? If not, see to it without loss of time, for thy 
muster haa liad great losses, and needs all the good 
workmen ; and,** w^hat is more, his temper is not 
huproved under the circumstances, and the lads will 
be worked all the harder, I promise thee.’ 

* Your honour will be pleased to liear,* replied the 
old man,*' that I have arranged that matter as well as 
possible. All the lads will be mated this week, except 
that surly fellow Kit, who, as your honour knows, is 
no favourite in the village, and not one of the wenches 
will consent to have him. Indeed, 1 pity the poor 
thing who would have to wait upon his old folks, who 
are no better than they should be, if all is true that 
one hears.* 


* As to tfiftt, aarosta^ thou must arrange it aa beat 
thou canst; it |v as much at my place is T^orth to tell 
the general his commands have not beee obeyed. 
Kemetnber, thou hast received the order, anjd it 
rests entirely with tFrfc. Hast thou Wd out- any 
reward to the girls? Or, if that does n’Ot have the 
desired effect, hast thop. promised them a mugging all 
round ? See what that wou)^ do.* 

*I fear, your honour,* resumed the sarosta, ‘ it would 
he of no avail ; forilt is the belief of them all that Kit 
' t^tbws |he Evil Eye, and even the little diildren run 
and tiil’f&lrom him as he comes up the village. 
IIoweveri^Avill certainly do my best.* 

pn their return from worlc. the sarosta assomhlcd nil 
the girls, and tried in vain the powers of peitiissions 
.and threatenings. Kit was supposed to have something 
devilish about him ; and as the sarosta himself shared 
in the superstition, he determined to lay the cise 
before his master, although not withr)iit fear of the 
consequences. 

The next morning, as the general sat in»liia elegantly 
furnished study, smoking a Iroup^nt, tlie sarosta was 
announced. General Petrovioff ordered him to bo 
admitted immediately. The old man entered ; .and 
first turning to the picture hanging in the room, crossed 
himself devoutly, then bowed low to Ids nu^efer. The 
general returned the salutation, and tli n Vjdc him 
make known his business. 

* Your high nobility deigned to order, a day or two. 
ago, that certain of your peasants weie to marry, on\^ 
account of the recruits being tnhen this summer. 
Your excoUcne}’s coinmanda ha\e Ken obeyed in all 
respects save one, for wliieh T humbly begj)aidon. 
Kit, as your excclleiicv doubtless rcinornbera, vaa 
always a strange surly fellow.’ 

* But a good and steady workman,’ interrupted the 
master. 

Tlie sarosta proceeded . ‘ None of the wenches relish 
the idea of being liis vife; and, indeed, to he plain 
with your high nobility, they one and^ all refuse to 
liave anything to do with him. I’crhapsyour excellency 
would be pleased to countermand the order, and let 
liim join the rc^ruiting^arty. The vhole village 
would rejoice to bo rid of nim.’ 

‘Old fool ! ’ exclaimed the general, ‘ dost ^lou think 
I am going to part witli one of my best liands because 
you ignorant dogs think he is bewitched ? Since vhen 
have the sluts dared to have a will of tneir own ? It is 
liigh time, indeed, I come among you. to teach you 
your master’s autliority ! Go, old dog ; I Ml see lie gets 
a wife. The she-devils shall draw lots for him, and thy 
d.aughter into the bargain, to punish tliec for thy 
disobedience ; anil think thyself well oflf that I seiffl not 
for a bundle of rods for thee. Begone, dog, or 1 will 
strike thee to the earth ! * So raved the general in liis 
anger at being thwarted ; the old sarosta, trembling 
and silent, bowed and left tlie room. j 

Borisoff, the land-steward, was next sent for, .and 
ordered to collect the next morning all the girls above 
the age of eighteen. ‘And mind,* added the general, 
‘they arc all forthcoming— the more the merrier. It 
will bo quite an event in the tillage, drawing lots for ^ 
a husband.* 

At the hour specified next day, all the maidens w'cre | 
to be seen slowly making their way to the house. The 
sarosta had hard w'ork to make them advance, for the}’t 
were all .more or less terrified at the idea of Kit 
falling to their share. But none of them looked so 
pale as poor Nndegda ; only the night before, liwrything 
had been settled for the purchase of her freedom. She 
really loved Vladimir, and was beloved by him. Occa- 
sionally, sho raised her eyes to see if she could catch 
sight of him; but he, poor fellow, was not there; 
although free himself, he dared not dispute the rights 
of t]ie slaveholder. 

In vain did the sarosta expostulate, and try to 


cons(^e tlie poor-girJ, by telling hor how many chances 
there were in her favour ; but Kadegda seemed to be 
weighed down by a presentiment of evil, and cried 
bitterly : ‘ Oh I why was I borp ? Oh I why did I not 
die Wore this hour of misery ?* ' 

*As they approached^ the general stepped out upon 
the balcony, followed by the wretched and unpopular 
Kit% No sooner did they perceive the latter, than the 
girls begai^ Palling him every horrid name they could 
think of; all but Nadcgda— ^.he had fainted. They 
were placed in rows in front of the balcony, and 
Borisoff pres^'nlcd the general Ajjith a hat containing 
the fifty pieces of paper, amongst which was the one 
with the mtal cross marked on it. The general stood 
on the steps of the balcony, and, desiring that none 
should open her paper until the hat was emptied, 
the ceremony begin. One by one, the trembling girls 
made the sign of the erofas, then thrust in her hand 
and drew out a paper. All were taken, one only 
remained, and N.tdegda alone was left to takp it; sho 
approached, fiiintly and fepblv,^,s;i|^portcd by her fiither. 
But while in,tlic act of extending her hand to draw the 
lot,* her f.ither began to speak. • 

‘Silence!* thniulered tlie general. ‘Unfold your 
Iiapers.* 

As they did so, they scre.amcd with delight ; * It is 
not I!* ‘It is not 1!’ and tlirew themselves witli 
their faces on the ground, to thank the saints for their 
protection. In the#inidsl of* this general rejoicing, a 
^piercing •shriek was lieard which made them all shudder; 

came from tiie unfortun.ate J^degda. She had drawn 
the fatal cross — a crofs \shich must be borne, as such 
was the w ill of her eartlily master. 

Slie throw herself at the general’s feet, and in the 
most imploring aeeonts besought him. ‘Eathcr, have 
mercy upon me ! blaster, do with mo wRat thou wilt ; 
make mo work night and day ; put mo in the meanest 
olTico, and 1 will not cJlnplnin ; but I cannot marry 
liini ! * — an^l she pointed to Kit. ‘ Beat me, master ; kill . 
me, if 3'ou will, and I wmiild thank you on my Icncos ; 
blit think of wliat you are doing. Remoinber, I 

am* Betrotlgjd, she wouIiVhivo added; but the 

giTiernl ro.arcd .911 1 w itii rage : 

‘Take her away! take her aw^ay !* And tiiiaing to 
tlie sarosta: ‘T ich your (kiuehter to behave herself in 
future, and not to luive such high-flown* ideas. Mind, 

I will li.iv'o lh;jj w'odding over by to-night.* S(i saying, 
he turned aw'ay : the old man lifted up his fair daughter 
in his arms, and carried her away, without a w’ord ; lie 
dared nof rcnidhstrate or revolt. 

The same evening, Nadcgda — heretofore the pride 
and beauty of the \ill.agc, but now pcale, cold, and 
automaton-like*— Avas niaiUcd to Kft, tlic general him- 
self Avitnessing the ceremony. Whaii it w^a9 over, 
he turned to the husband. ‘Well, my lad, if the 
girls AA oil Id not have tliee of their owm fr^cwdll, thou 
inaA'est at li'ast tliank thy master for the prettiest l^s 
in the w liple village.’ 

There Avas no merrj'-making at that wedding; the 
jvasciiits returned to their homes Avith heavy and 
resentful heartif; but not one slept ^lat night until 
the^' had implored the blessings of the saints on tho 
unfortunate Nade.^da. * 

'Phat (kiy-Aveek, tlio general took a drive through 
liis domains. The driver, as u.sual, w-as Vladimir, tho 
Moscow coaclimnn, a man so skilful in his business, so 
careful, so conscientious, that when the rcitis were in 
liis hands siieii a thing as an accident was unknown. 
On that (>3, the disappointed bridegroom, it may bo 
supposed, Avas not exactly as happy as when talking to 
poor Nadcgda about their carriage. At anyrate. it 
was noticed that ne w'as deathly pale, and that his 
features had a hard, rigid, stony look ; but perhaps this 
Avas fancy. It may bo that his feelings were not the 
more agreeable from tho sight of Kit’s isba as he drove 
past, and from the pale woebegone face in the interior 


thilt at the view flitted across his imaffination like a 
spectre. Whether this spectre continued to haunt him 
during the drive,* and to glide and float before the 
horses’ heads so as to djjizzle and mislead his visiop, no 
knows. Tho only tlung that is certain is, that 
the carriage was upset, and the general, ,^w4th some 
difficulty extricated from the shattered vehicle, mortally 
hurt. He survived only a few hours, and theft he 
died in great agoiiy. # 

Just before he brcatl..^d his last, lie murmured : * Ife 
has cast the Kvil Eye on mo:’ but no one understood 
what he meant.* 

THE EENS OF ENGLAND— THEIR DRAINAGE 
AND RECLAMATION. 

It is difficult to say at what phase of its history tho 
Fen District was first trodden by liuman foot. All 
probabilities, and the small circumstantial evidein’o 
that exists, seem, however, to indicate tliat it was not 
until the last geolo^..^^ change^liad passed over the 
country. During the Ibls^rt era, wild aroinials alone 
appear to have tenanted its solitude*. Tlieir bones 
have been found in considerable quantities, preserved 
in the antiseptic peat that, when living, was their 
covert — in its decay, their grave. Rut it is remarkable 
that they are iinaeeompanied by any human remains. 
Had the glades of the fq^est been inhabited by a wild 
race of hunters, it is scareely possible but tliat some 
must have perished tom^ther with the savage objects ov 
their cha&e, in the sudden inundation that attended tliA 
last subsidence. But not 'a mortal relic exists in 
evidence. Several canoes, of very primitive structure, 
have been exhumed, which seem rather to lead to the 
conclusion, tli^n our painted ancestors must have found 
the district a country of lakes and swamps, rather 
tiian one of wood; and hav^* paddled into its great 
wastes out of curiosity, or in search of fowl and fish, 
rather than have made them a place of abotie. ilithor, 
however, they fled in great numbers, before the invading 
soldiers of Rome, who encir^ded tla* entire district wuth a 
chain of forts and staVions, many of'‘whose foundations 
remain unto this day ; raised tho firm*. ampart of clay, 
which' long defended the whole eastern coast of the 
Fen Country from submersion by the sea ; and, doubt- 
less, had they continued long enough in Britain to make 
it worth their while, would ha^e lefti jornparativcly 
little for subsequent generations to do in its drainage 
and reclamation. However, thera. is ^po epdence to 
prove that the Romans attempted that w^ork at all. 
Even the great bank is considered to have bten rather 
intended to keep tl\e Coritai;^iji in, than to keep the sea 
out. It is a fine sturdy piece of earthwork ; and it is 
curious to mark, by its winding course, how little the 
outline of the sea-board has altered since Roman times. 
It has been somewhat prolifi* in Roman remains- - 
wvHpons, vases, coins, &c. — and many of them are in 
the museum at Wisbeacli, which is well woitli a visit. 
Portions of the Roman roads or causeys across the 
Fen, yet remain practicable for traffic. They were coh- 
structed— as hix; been seen by cuttingSway the fen at 
their edge — by lining first the trunks of trees side by 
side on the jieat, then on these a stratum of rough i 
stone, and on that, clay and gravel alternately. The 
Great Northern Railway Company, after hopelessly 
endeavouring to get a foundation for their line between ^ 
Whittlesea and Peterborough, by sinking tons of ballast 
tod rubbishy In the bog, were finally, it is said, com- 
pelled to the same principle of construction. 

The flrsrwritten mention of the Fen District occurs 
in the'«dd Saxon Chronicles and charters ; the monks 
1uiyi^1>een its first colonisers, and much of it being 
by kings of Mercia to the religious foundations 
j^;^te]^borougb, Croyland, Ely, Ramsey, and > others 


for their support, more particularly in the articles of 
fish and fowl. The legends of the foundation of these 
slough-gifft abbeys by the old hermits, in the hideous 
solitudes of the Fen, and ghastly terrors that St 
Guthlake apd other lioly men faced in the executidn of 
that godly •'work, are described in a very lively and 
quaint maftner by th/r Saxon ^writers, and have been 
partly incorporated byo Dugdalc in his Hi&tory 
linbankymjnnd Draymng. From their accounts, the dis- 
trict, At GOO years after the evaAation of Britain by 
the Romafis, was hideous fen of a huge bigness, ** 
clouded with moist and dark vapours, havmgMsrfChin it„ 
divers islands and woods, as also crooked and winding 
rivers.’ Tho monks did little towards the drainage of 
the Fen, contenting tlieinsclves with colonising and 
cultivating tho high lauds, and coiistruoting causeys 
across the morass* from ono religious house to another. 
As they had, however, carefully monopolised the habi- 
table oases of the district, the lay population, who 
speedily followed in the wake of the church, were 
onliged to reclaim ^befo^ they could inhabit. Works 
of defence against the water, and rude strokes of 
drainage, environing isolated estates and plots, begin 
to checker the boggy wastes ; so that, in the year 12r»G, 
a great improvemdit in tlic condition of parts of the 
Fens w'lp^perceptible. 

But^t soon became apparent that, without some 
eomycTehensive plan of action, these local improvcineuts 
/would be anything but a eoniprehensive blessing to 
the Fen District.^ The erection of banks in one place 
caused fioodh in another, and lawsuits for destruction 
of crops and stock followed. The cutting of dr^iiiis, 
and Icfcaia, and IolIcs, w'as violently resented by the 
Fen iicaoantry — ‘a rude and almost barbarous sort of 
lazy and beggarly peojile’ — on account of its spoiling 
the free fisheries and fowlerics whereby they lived, and 
checking the grow'th of the coarse grass and sedge which 
sprang up abundantly in the summer after the winter 
floodings, and served them for fodder, bedding, litter, 
and thatch 1n>r their huts ; so that, even where the 
right tiling was wdshed to be done and taken in hand, 
the chances of its being brought to a successful issue, 
or of its being suffered tot fleet tltb good it might be 
capable of, were very small. 

But apOTt from tlieir ignorance of what was primarily 
required for the proper drainage of an immense dis- 
trict like the fireat Level — tlie variety of old vested 
interests secured by charters under the monks centuries 
back — tlie jealousy of tlie common people irt any inter- 
ference with the rights of fishery, and turbary, and 
frec-warren, and a hundred otlier quaint privileges 
tliey enjoyed, and their lawless disposition, interposed 
greater difficulties than kings in those early days cared 
to encounter for a merely peaceful object. Thus it 
was that the reclamation of the Fens — a work, under 
the best circumstances, of great magnitude and diffi- 
culty — became, year by year, more encumbered with 
obstacles, just in the same proportion as it grew more 
imperatively necessary. 

'Hie district was traversed by six sluggish, slimy 
old rivers, which, unrestrained by embankments, and 
nearly on a level with 'their fenny margins, expanded 
but every bend into wide meres, and pulks, and swamps, 
keeping tlie surrounding low lands in a constantly moist 
and spongy stdfto, and drowning them outright during 
tho winter and wet season. Tliis chronic inundation, 
it need scarcely be said, allowed of no Agriculture 
or usefuUwild growth of any sort, save abundance of 
reeds ami the coarse grass called ^lid,’ which the 
summer solstice occasionally permitted to be mode 
into hay. The Fen-rivers, moreover, were peculiarly 
liable to the tendency of ail tidal rivers — to obstruction 

* The nature of the country at that time may be gathered firoiA 
a curious record, in an old chronicle of Ely Oa^edral In the 
DritlsU Museum, of the demise of Staney Fen by the monks to 

ono Escueu, * for the rent of two thousand ult.* 
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at their outfall#. In every eatuary, a larfi^ quantity 
of mud and satfd ia atirred up by tbe Hood-tides, and 
borne like an invading force up the chaiwei of the 
river. At the hill, thi^ burden of sediment ia to a 
great extent deposited along the entire distance for 
which the tidal inHueace is felt. If thd^fresh-water 
ha# not, tlierefore, sv,fllcient Utrcngth at the ebb to 
beat back the sea, and sweep away the t^al deposit, 
the outfall becomes in time utterly choked by slfoals 
and sand-banks. Tile result is, that the inland suffers. 

The 8j.ifc%ydamrned up, as it 'were, atf its outlet, 
expaira*»*Vjfi^rally, and overflows the country ; not only 
doing idoatculablo and daily increasing liarin in its 
normal state, but opening the way for .a hnr ^redfold 
multiplication of it at every flood from the npiands. 

Tins was the wretched state of the rivers tho 
Level, by tho clicking of tlio common outfall at Wis- 
boach ; a growing evil, to w inch, ai 1 to its eonsequenct s, 
tho Fenrnen were not blind, but were in seeming igno- 
rance hoAV to combat or avoid it. 'I’hoy attempted 
to avert from their own par.icuyr cstrftes, ns far*ns 
they could, by isolated exertions of banking and 
draining, the destruction with which the entire country 
was threatened; but they made no united effort, tliey 
took no common council for preservation from fhe 
impending ruin. The cure for tlie wliolc inis/*yef wouhl 
have been, to confine tlio entire waters c^^’crs be- 

tween embankments— straiglitening their course vhere 
practicable — and thus fon’e to the outfall a volume .aiuj\ 
strength of fresh-water sufficient to scour an ay tlic?^vof 20,000 aiTPs 
shoals and mud-banks, and tolcei'p the sea at its proper I'lindertala, with 
distance. Ignorance, or an injurious economy, how- 
ever, fatally clogged the pluck of tho unliappy jPenmon. 

The spirit of enterprise was fairly w'ashecl out of them 
The sea, meeting daily less and less resistance, filled uji 
the channel more hopelessly with shoals and sand-b.iiiks; 
at every tempest blowing up the barrier-banks of the 
Marshland, and devastating it with awful floods. In 
fact, tho condition of the Fens, tliougli detached oases 
of reclamation looked fair enough, wastgrowing daily 
more alarming. 

' In 1630, under Charles L, may be said to have 
actually commented the ^neral drainage of the Fens. 

Some preliminaries were, however, effected in previous 
reigns, to which we should briefly advert. Mention has 
been already made of the interest taken in the drain- 
age by the first monarchs of England, •after William 1. 

King James I., with a’canny eye to the imiirovement 
of tlie crown-cstates therein, upon his necesbjon ex- 
pressed a personal interest in the drainage of the Fens, 
and a determination to rescue them from the dominion 
of the water. By letters to the Commissioners ol 
Sewers for the Isle of Ely, Cambridge, &c.— of whom 
Oliver Cromwell was one — ho urged a design for tho 
general drainage of all the district aoutJi of the river 
Welland. A bill was therefore drawn up for tho 
sanction of parliament, under which the Commissioners, 
or Adventurers, or Under f ikers, as they were called, 
were to drain the district (being 307,242 acres) m 
ten years, and to receive 112,000 acres of the land, 
chiefly common, as their recompense. There were 
other good provisions in the* bill, which w'as a sound 
measure, and deserving of success; but the Fenmcii^ 
scared by the price which the improvements were to 
cost them, petitioned so clamorously tgaiiist it in par- 
liament, that it was lost. The subject began to attracf 
public attention, and a host of pamphlets issued from 
the press, some taking tlie part of the Fenmen and 
their fancied grievances, some supporting cRe adven- 
turers and the drainage. Turbulent suits at Jaw were 
brought by divers perverse-spirited people against the 
commissioners and those they employed, who were also 
flirther held up to public animadversion by * libellous 
songs.* 


fttate of thb country, in the meantime, 
and worse. During the drought of summer, so choked 
were the rivers with shoals and sand, that there was 
not in many places sufficiex^ water for navigation 
while, in the wet months, ^tne haling-horses of^R^ 
bSrges, and the Coys that drove them, were forced to 
go to their ftiiddles in mud and water,* and werd 
frc^ently drowne3 in the sloughs and ditches that 
had to b(% passed. The green droves that in dry 
weatlier formed the Fen-roa/# were then impassable 
morasses ; and the raised causeys tUongside tliem, built 
for this emergency, wero dilapidated and insecure, 
At certain times of winter, things were even worse 
for ‘when the ice is strong enough to binder the 
passage of boats,’ writes a contemporary witness, ‘ and 
yet not able to bear a man, the inhabitants upon tho 
hards and the banks witliiii the Ffens, can have no help 
of food nor comfort for body or soul ; no woman aid in 
her travail ; no means to baptise a child, or partake of 
the communion ; nor supply of any necessity, save 
wliat tliosc poor desolate pfte’CB^do .'iflbrd. And what 
expectation •of healtli ca^ dierc be to the bodies of 
men, w here there is no one element *good ? the air 
being for tlio ino^t part cloudy, gross, and full of rotten 
liarrs ; tbe water putrid and muddy, yeii, ftill of loath- 
some vermin ; llic cartli spungy and boggy, and tho 
fire noisome by the stink of smoky hassocks.* 

Sucli was the dcmlorable ^ate of tlie Great Level of 
the Fens, when Franeis, Earl of Bedford, the owner 
in the district, ‘condescended’ to 
thirteen gentlemen participants or 
adventuriTS, under w.'irrflnt of Charles 1., subsequently 
confirmed by a charter of incorporation, the drainage 
of the Fens south of the river 'Welland. It was henco 
that the di-itinction of that portion of Uie Fens by tho 
title of ‘the Bedford Level’ arose. Of the 310,000 
acres it contained, th^ adventurers required 95,000 
to defray the cost and maintenaneo of the drainage- 
w^orks, an»J for their reiom pen sc — 12,000 of these going 
as royalty to the king. In about three years, the 
corporation completed, at an expense of L. 100,000, tho 
cutting of tho Wd Bedford Ifiver — a great straight 
canal hctweLni> JCaritli and Denver Sluice, two points 
on a circiimliendibuH of the Ou&e, 21 roii^s long 
and 70 feet wide, and a number lesser drains 
and enibankinents ; which for a time were considered 
to have effected the drainage of tho Level. The 
succeeding winter, however, grievously undeceived 
the saiieuine ad\riiturer8 ; and in the following April, 
the carl^ undertaking was adjudged defective, and he 
to have failed in his contract, and but 40,000 of the 
b3,000 acres were assig^d to [lim. Hereupon his 
majesty ‘ of blvsscd meinoty, taking this great business 
into liis princely consideration,’ bccan^ the undertaker 
himself; and appears to Iiavo entered qp the work 
in very nglit earnest, laying it out on a large com- 
prcliensivc plan, wliich included the building of* an 
important central tow ii at Manca, in the lieart of the 
Level, and other projects equally great and useful. 
T^nfortuiiatel}^ ho h.ad barely commenced, when ^ those 
fatal clouds’— Ss Dugdalc calls then.*- began to itrise, 
wliich presently eclipsed him altogi^her. The drain- 
age then lay in abeyance for some years, until tho 
Commonwealth being established, William^ Earl of 
Bedford, son and heir of the first adventurer, nfw 
deceased, got the charter of the Bedford Level 
Corporation ro«)torecl by Cromwell*B parliament, and 
took the task in lianrl with other participants, repair- 
ing, like Solomon, tlio breaches in his father’s works, 
and executing others of great magnitude and use. 

Sir Cornelius Vemnuyden, % Dutch drainage-engineer 
of note, was engaged to superintend the operations; 
and it was with him that the division of the 
Bedford Level into North, Middle, and South, men- 


l^ese expressions of popular prejudice put a stop tioned in the former article, originated. Under hb 
for five years to all progress with the great work. The advice and direction, a second largo cut, called tfie I 
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, River, 100 feet Avide, was made parallel 

jftnd close ft) fhe Old Bedford River, between the 
same points on the Ouse. This was banked only on its 
mUr side, and the twncr,bank of the Old Bedfoul IJiver 
' ^liv^lled ; 80 that the waters of both were prevented 
from flooding the Kiirroiindiiif? Fen, but wpre free*to 
overflow the strip of land enclosed^ between them. A 
reservoir, or ‘ wash,’ for the pressure of sudden freshes 
— a kind of diluAial scapegoat — was thus formed, and 
doubtless saved the MKldle Level many a drowning. 
This ingenious device of Vermuyden’s was applied to 
other cases, and wasi-^'ood cilough in its way ; but had 
the outlets, the estuaries of the rivers, been attended 
to instead, as ought to have been the case, the con- 
struction of washes Avould liaA'^e been unnecessary, the 
failure of his plans avoided, and much subsequent 
expense and loss saved to succeeding generations. 
However, on the Sotli March 1 Gj 3, the Bedford Level 
Avas adjudged to he drained, and the total 0G,000 acres 
award^ to the undertakers. 

Vermuyden’s works answered for a time their imper- 
fect purpose very avcII. Vitey led the Fen-Avuters Uy a 
more direct edhrse across the Tjcvel to a given point ; 
but that point was short of the sea. Skilled engineer 
as he was, Verrnuyden committed an irretrievable error 
in not attending to tlie outfalls. ^loreover, owing to 
the more effectual drainage of the low-lying fens into 
file rivers, the spungy peat presently dried and shrunk 
doAvn several feet ; ‘ so tfiat the rAative levels of land 
and sea,* and even of d jtch-hed and river-bed, ‘ becamey 
altered;’* and the drains being unable to discharger 
their waters into the riveiti as at first, stagnated, 
hecame choked, and flooded the country anew. The 
rivers, losing their access of drain-water, Averc unable, 
Avith the upUi^d strength of stream alone, to grind out 
the gathering sands at their emhoucliurea, and at high 
tides deluged the Fen and Mi|r8hlan(l. Leaver sluice, 
on the Ouse, Adhere the Bedford livers joined the old 
channel, was burst by a flood. Vcrmu>d(Mi’s banks, 
made necessarily of soft materials, began to yield to 
the wear of the currents, and were further injured by 
the rats and swine. spirit of dc^qiondciicy seemed 

to have seized the Fenmcn, and tlioy n^ilectcd to repair 
damagts in the adventurers’ works. In short, the 
Level was rapidly reverting to its old miserable con- 
dition, and tlili ijrospect of relief grew more remote 
than cvcA ^ 

About this time, the System of ‘ poldering ’ and mill- 
druinago commenced. Tlie Fcnnym, despairing of a 
gcperal * oxsiceation,’ began to do tlie Best tlley could, 
each man for himself. With this view, they raised 
embankments, or ‘ polders,’ round their several pro- 
perties, to protect tlfcin agaiflSt floods; and endeavoured 
to dry the encliisurcti by erecting wiiidinill-jmmps, and 
water-wheels with dipping buckets, worked by sails, 
which lifteS the water out and Ihn w it over the em- 
bankments, with perfect indifference whether it AA'cnt 
into a neighbour’s property or a drain. Atjer a good 
many quarrels and laAV8uil.s lind arisen out of this 
independent mode of action, the system hecame adopted 
in districts at ^e joint expense of se«jral proprietors 
— a common drain being provided, and emptied into 
a river by a largfl Aviiulniill. Still, tlie outfalls of the 
rivers being overlooked, things greiv no better, but 
miher worse. Disastrous floods broke the hanks, 
levelled the polder-works, destroyed the mills, and 
inyolvcil crops, stock, and homestead in a common 
ruin. Vast tracts of kind, once reclaimed, become 
again standing-pools, white with counties^ flocks of 
cranes, wild-geese, and herons, and margined with 
a dense jungle of reeds« ‘Tlircc^ years ago,*, says a 
contemporary mourner, * five quarters of corn an acre j 
noW', B^ge and rushes, frogs and bitterns.*. Thousands 
of acres^ onqe bright with ripening grain, lay beneath 
^an nnintetrupted and boundless extent of restless 
roarihg waves.* The poorer inhabitants, reverting, liot 

without satisfaction, to their rado independence, waded 
over the marshes on stilts again in iieir hij^ boots 
and leathor-brcecheS ; punted over the broad meii^ in 
summer, and skimmed then^ on swift skates in the 
frost; trapj^d wild-ducks in their decoys, and sent 
immense fiantities * of them to the neighbouring 
markets ; netted the grViit pike (v*d tiream^ or wandered 
AA'ith ang]n|g rod and gen by tlie sides of the lakes. 

A man kept a boat ifiAead of a horse tethered to liis 
door-post. The cattle, says one dl that time, * loosed 
out of thefr hovcisf would swim across a river with 
nothing but their faces and horns • above ^iii«y and 
then take footing at midrib-deep or less, but not on^ 
spot of (by land, and then forage till Aveary, and retivn i 
to tlioir hovels in the like swimming position.’ In 
some parts, there Avere * not two houses communicable 
for whole winters round, and sometimes scarcely in 
summer.* Tliis state of things lasted through the 
eighteenth century. 

But at this Avurst time help came. A tremendous 
ddluge in tlfe sprij.ig 1808 damaged the Bedford 

Lev'cl ‘ to the amount of at least one million 1 * The , 
country Avas at last aroused. Freviously to this, 

Mr Rennie had been engaged in draining the Withani 
Fens in Lmcoliishire under a special act of parliament, 
and had l^en very successful. He was now ordered to 
surveyed report upon the best plan for the general 
drai^ge of the Avhole Level. This he did with great 
.abihcy. He found that all the fens A^'crc higher than 
the sea at low-tcaUr mark, and were therefore per- f 1 
fectly capable natural drainage. The scheme he 1 

proposed A\as grand and simple, and its efficiency could 
not be ikiubted : but the estimated expense of a million 
of money v as u fatal objection to the Feiimen. Hoav- 
evor, the woik he most insisted on — namely, a cut 
miles in length, from Kau- Brink to Lynn, across 
the last and most injurious bend of the Ouse next the 
sea, Avhich had hi on urged during the last century by 
two engineers of great talent (the ICinderleys, father 
and son), aruV the act for it eAcn obtained but ne\cr 
carried into execution — w'as commenced in 1818 by him | 
and Charles Telford, and opened in 1 82 1 . Its effect Ai^as 
most hcneflcitil. Subsequei^^Iy, it was enlarged, the 
sills of the floodgates at Denver laid lower, and all 
the riversiiof the Middle Level Avidened and deepened. 
And now, the liglit method being at last pcrcciA'cd, 
other improven^pnts speedily followed. The waters of 
the riAer AVelland were conducted by a similar straight 
channel into tlie Wash by iipalding ; its old bed, and 
a great tract of green marshland and estuary sands, 
enclosed. The outiall of the river Nene, which had 
been i>artially improved in 1775, by a cut through the 
niarskes 1} mile long, planned by Charles Kindcrley, 
was especially noticed by Mr Rennie in his report, and 
an extension of the cut to low-Avater in the Wash 
reeoiiimcnded. But it AAas not until 1827, after great 
opposition in parliament, that the act was obtained, 
and the extension, 6 miles long, 800 feet wide 
between the tops of the banks, and 24 feet deep — a 
noble canal — commenced. It was completed under 

Mr Rennie — iioav Sir John — and Mr Fulton, at im- 
mense cost, but with nitre than proportionate benefit 
^0 the Level. 

The A^orth and Middle. Levels may now be aaid to 
bo effectually dfiained. Several important works have 
•been executed within the last few years in the latter, 
under Messrs Walker & Co., the engineers, an inte- 
resting account of which has been published. In the 
South LaMy though much has been done, there is yet 
room for improvement. The water still occasionally 
reasserts its power. In 1852, the Brandon River burst 
its bapks near LittlepOrt, and flooded 30^p0 acres. 

But there is no procraMination now, no despair^ no 
rude and stupid opposition to science, no violence ta 
its executive. The farmers have seen their land 
increased tenfold hi value— nay, even in some places 

-'■f-' ’■ — 



CHAMBEj^^S JOVKSJLL. 


cammandin^ as yearly rental ihe Bum that Iras their 
purchase-mone^ h^foro the drainage ; and that Is mighty 
convincing logic to the agricultural mind. They know 
that the right system ^as been apprehended at last^ 
and the taxes of the Bedford Level Co^ration for 
construction or maintenance of works are^id, if not 
without grumbling, ^ least w^h resignation. Culti- 
vation is daily claiming, acre*b;r acre, rusl^ moor and 
new-dried plock and plash ; aild the paring-plough 
cleaves across them a warm bed for the golden corn. 
Whittlcsea, Ram^(y, and Ugg Meres have long been 
stenrS^-uraijjed, and their once oozy beds are wheat-land 
and fat pasture. Wide tnarshes, laboratories of ague 
and fever, whose reedy shores once resouiidr ’ to the 
clanking call of moorhens, and the garrulous chatter of 
coots, gulls, wild-duck, and all kinds of watcr-fov, 1, are 
now fair homesteads, and echo the tamer sounds of the 
farmyard and the stable. Clov t and bending rye 
wave fragrantly over the site of broad lakes, the im- 
memorial lairs of giant pike and stews of eels ar.d frogs; 
and the rich scent of the bea-* -delj is bAiie upon me 
Juno wind from many an acre, that once stank to 
heaven with burning hassocks and pcat-stacks. The 
rivers now lead their waters from the uplands between 
high ramparts and b}- straight w'aj s across^ the Level, 
whoso dminaqe^ gathered by innumerable '6spillaries 
into great arterial cuts, is lifted into thorn by^team- 
pumps here and there, or joins them as, hy <hi, jnels 
wide and deep — the work of man— they pom through, 
the shallows of the Wash, driving the restless sand 
before them like dust-clouds before the chasing wind. 
The Fenmaii needs not his stilts upon the firm, level 
roads ; his mere-punt has liccome a feny-boiiff ui)on 
some new forty-foot or twenty-foot river ; barns and 
cattle-sheds have taken the place of his decojs (save 
one or two) ; he gets good wages and lat ba( on ; and 
except a grip or two of rheumatism in the winter, liv'es 
as healthily as any of his class in England. 

Neither is tliis nil. Having beaten back his foe, Ihe 
water, and remaining master of the ficldfthe Fcnman 
is carrying the war into the enemy’s country, and 
taking spoil from him. Thousands of broad acres 
have been rescued withi# the last few years from 
the dominion of the Wash, and securely retained by 
barricr-bauks. I’lie old llonian sea-wall it now, on 
many parts of the coast, half a mile inland; and 
as the work of reclamation and encbisure goes on, 
we see in the bright present, and stiU brighter future 
that has dawned at last on the Great Level of the 
Fens, one more evidence of that Anglo-Saxon energy, 
which, once aroused, be the prick chivalry or gam, 
will be stayed by nothing in its risjht onward course, 
save the bounds which Almiglity Wisdom has ^t to 
the enterprise of man. 

THE PEACE-MAN AT PORTSMOUTH. 

I AM a member of the Peaeo Society ; I confess it at 
once. Perhaps I am un-Eiiglish ; pcrliaps I am pusil- 
lanimous ; perhaps I am fanatical ; perhaps I am 
disloyal ; perhaps I am noti/ , X am quite aw'urc that I 
am unpopular; deeper than 'a •member of the Jockey 
Club; more useless than one of the diplomatic corps ;i 
more despised than any of tlio late government. I 
know what you think pf me ; and because when 1 have 
said a disagreeable thing 1 like to repeat it, I say again, ' ' 
1 am a member of the Peace Society. 

I came down to Portsmouth instead of tarrying, as 
is my usual custom, at the Olive Branch, near ^ndgate, 
for two reasons : firstf because my periodical, The 
Flag^ informed me (falsely) that this was th» cheaper 
piarket for sea-air ; and, secondly, because I wished to 
give my son Joseph some idea, from actukl observation, 
at any risk of harrowing details, of the horror and 
atrocity, and uncommercial character of war. He was 
an infant of sixteen when I brought him down here 


three' bat he already seems . 

Wo came down: in the train from Hovesnest^ iVlt 
militia recruiting-seril^eant, his cap omamenteav'a^j 
collared ribbons,* reminding me of tho enenarikig ^ 
civtcher; n couple of sailors about to join their 
the Fi«dfc/rW*and a very respectable tailor, about four 
feej^ilvo inches higlk 

l*8aw the soldier's eye settle upon tToo like a 
basilisk's ; ho would have liked to haVe dragged that 
fine- grow 11 youth into his net, kiid make him a child of 
Tophet like himself off-h^^nd. I would allow my son 
no conversation with such a persdff, but permitted him 
to talk with the others, glancing at him occasionally 
over the sheets of The White Flag. Upon observing 
Joseph’s cheek to be ilistendcd, and inquiring the cau^e, 

I found they had given him a nauseous weed to suck 
in token of amity; he was horribly tick, and hung his 
head out of the window during tlio remainder of the 
journey, protesting to the last that it was not the quid, 
but the circumstance of sitting with bis back to tho 
engine, tliat caused the nii^vcutu-'t These people, 
except tJie tliilor, recommi/iWed me wi^i one voice to 
lodge upon ‘ the lla»*d,’ at Portsmouth ; so, upon inquir- 
ing whcti‘ that was situated, when we arrived at the 
terminus I took llie omnibus in the opposite direction : 
we arrived late in the evening upon Sou thsea Common. 

1 was awakened at the dnwm of day by gun-fire — a 
hideous rolling nois^ nccompntiied by fiame and efSuvia 
of sulphur ; every morning, to paraphrase tlio words of 

groat destroyer of his specie^ ‘ I hear, I sc^, I smell 
It.’ Sneciing sounds, produced by brazen inatr’imcnts, 
harassed me during bfcakfast-time. fnvoluntarily 
looking forth, I perceived hosts of men in invisible 
greeu— such as is manufactured in Kendal— taking 
adv.iiitige of every stock and stone, and tevelling their 
muskets at the harmless passers-by ; from these secure 
positions they fired, voll<iy after volley, tliroughout tlie 
<wIiole of the forenoon. The sharp unpleasant taste of 
guiipowclci^impregnated my bread and butter, ns pepper 
llttvours sandv xc’ics. 1 did not permit Joseph to e.\po8e 
himself to danger by going fortli, but confined him to 
llic less hazard ofllattening his rfix^ * against tho Vene- 
tian blinds. W'hori these marksmen at lengthy with- 
drew, he ventured out ; tlie roll oi the drums from the 
barrack-yards at once broke harshly on*my ears, and, 
column alter column, I marked the organised brute 
forces of the s«te, or battalions of that corrupted class 
wliuh IS ttrnied militia, sw'ccp by us in savage pomp; 
strains into'^cating and sensual music burst forth 
from the various bands, to drown their better feelings ; I 
educated men on horseback led them on, and exercised 
them in their fruitless diitj^. It wj^is but too clear, by 
the perfection Hftd regularity of their iiianofuvres, that 
the independence and personal respoiilibility qf each 
in.in had been shaken to their foundations: Abe ring of 
their muskets, as tJiey grounded their arms, the hoarse 
words of despotic command; tlieir monotonous treatf, 
and the clush of their fixing bayonets, were appalling 
to the last degree. In beautiful relief to this maddening 
sc^me, small bancE of convicts, in their modest garb, 
linked to tlie loaded wniti, or drainii^ the sluggTsh 
marsh, noiselessly c.xccutcd their allotted tasks. This 
last reminded me of the Georgies, and I turned to 
Joseph for a quotatiou ; to my great surprise, I • 
observed him lollowdng a company of the Marine 
'Artillery to Cumberland Fort; their quiet uniform, 
doubtless, excited the dear boy’s disgust leSs vividly 
than tho others’ blood-red garments ; his face was 
flushed, an€ Ins eyes sparkled with the Are of virtuous 
indignation. 

On our way into the town, % pointed out to liim the 
elaborate artifices by which it was defended ; explained 
to him tlie amount of labour thrown away in the con- 
straction of the fosse and rampart, and tlie probable 
price of draw-bridges per dozen at the present rate of 
iron, Flagg of the costliest material fluttered all 


around us ; the wary and unnecessary sentinel paced 
everywhere to and fro, or stood upright In his box 
foi'' change. The streets were thronged with listless 
^^diery, or with sailorsc happier than they should ,have 
oSn. The little tailor of the day before, we recognised 
through his shop-window: it was bright with uniforms, 
and blazing with epaulet'^. On n?y way to the IJard, 
I was insulted by a mariner in drink, who inquired, 
with mock respect, whether ‘that ere young kid of 
mine (meaning Joe) w'ks going for a middy.’ Passing 
through ‘the dockyard-gate, I was interrogated by 
the official as to ^'hether*' I — Elihu Goodwillcum — 
was a member of either of the Services. proudly 
replied, that I was a member of tlio Peace Society; 
whereupon, with a malicious smile, he gave us into 
custody of a policeman, who never left us till wc were 
out of the gates again.* He shewed us, however, over 
all the premises, whore there was much that was good 
and useful and interesting, were it not for the jmrposes 
to which such ingenuity was applied. After inspecting 
an excellent rope-warc]i<uise, I was shocked by being 
carried into tV\p Ambulan^"Dep6t-— a mai^hme invented 
to bear off the wounded from the battle-field. More- 
over, in every ilock and basin stood some enormous 
vessel — that miglit have boon wafted to New South 
Wales with cotton, or to Caffrcland with tracts — griri- 
jiing with dreadful jaws like a fell dog of war. As my 
eyes roved over the vast harbour, they fell not upon a 
single trader ; by the jetties were moored rniglity three- 
deckers or two-deckers^ taking in their final stoics bofori^^ 
joining tlie armada at Spithead. Here were embarking, 
in a splendid*Bteani-8hip — hiled by government at twice 
the necessary cost — whole regiments for the Crimea; 
with thoughtless levity, and to a licentious tune, these 
soldiers left their fatherland, wlierc tlie price of labour 
is greatly rising, so that they might have earned twice 
their present pay. There, agiin, were being lifted from 
the transport some wounded warriors from Sebastopol* 
sick, in pain, and dying. Tliis was the w*ad lesson 1 
M’antcd Joe to learn, and wc accompanied them on their 
way to hospital. I ^ve a sovereign to the local fund 
— which it was not good principled’ to do, and 1 don’t 
wish jjp have it known— and waited (f.!litside the gates 
an hour while Joe went in. 

‘ Well, my boy, what do they say ? ’ said I, as he 
came on*. ‘ Tliey 're glad enough to come hack again, 
eh ? Ain’t likely again to be caught f ith recruiting- 
ohafi*, 1 suppose ? ’ 

‘ They were very glad to be hick ^gain, they said, 
father,’ he replied ; ‘ they think they shall lie able to 
get well faster here, and he sooner ready to go out 
to join their comrstdes.’ 

‘Now, Joe,’ feaid I, ‘you ain’t such a' precious fool as 
to believe that,^‘are you ? ’ 

‘I do believe it, father,* said he. 

So I changed the conversation at once, and took 
him to the Gun- wharf. This enormous space was 
paved with engines of destruction : in *■ one spot, 
thousands of cannon from the various ships in dock or 
harbour were arranged with symm^rical exactnefe ; 
m another, Infivitzers of enormous cSibre, Lancasters 
of prodigious range, were lying about like mammoth 
creatures of another creation — man's and the devil’s ;< 
in a third, were piled myriads of shot and shell : a 
single one of many of these last Joe and myself 
together were not able to lift from the ground, and* 
which, falling upon us irom a foot high, would have 
ground us to powder. Fancy, then, their stomachs 
filled with ’ iron (force-meat) balls, and'^* the whole 
mass propelled at a hundred miles an hour from the 
mortar’s mouth, lightirig upon ar tea-party — a Peace 
toa^pf^y — Sebastopol, and bursting as it fell! 


* We must here remark, that Mr Goodwillcum only submitted, 
as every other civilian must, to ofHclal guidance : it was not that, 
as a member of the Peace Society, he was singled out for insult. 
— £d. 


Bunches of painted grape, of a vintage peculiar \o this 
country, were stored in weU-kept oi^ihouses; ballets 
of all shapes — round, triangular, and pyramldical^were 
■carefully arranged on locken. Far more interesting 
to me thaif these, were the rusted cannon and broken 
gun-carriages, swung up by dozens iu all times firom 
sunken ships ; never dfiore to ike used in destruction, 
but rcmaii|ing as tropliiee of scientific skill. Together 
with these, alas I were mighty guns that breathed forth 
death not three months back ; despite their massive 
strength, all shattered at the mouths or shoulders by our 
cannon-shot — the spoils of Bomarsund I The Aifinoury 
— whatever stabs my heart might suffer, I was deter- 
mined Joe should sec it alF— the storehouse of sniAll- i 
arms, was a dreadful sight; 20,000 stand of arms, ! 
ready for instant service, stood upon wooden racks; 
thousands of pistols, sabres, and lances bedecked the I 
lofty walls ; the forget-me-not, and other emblems of 
Peace, were positively displayed, over the several 
departments, in bayonets and Colt’s revolvers ; mus- 
ifbtoons of the reign Queen Anne, firelocks of the 
Low Countries, German small-arms of the seventeenth 
century, Burmah pikes, Otaheitan javelins, and Miiiie- 
rifles of the latest bore; all had their allotted place. I 
I seemed read, inscribed in dreadful characters, a 
melanchmy history of the foul passions of mankind in 
every -^liuie and age of the universe. 

Brides that, the uprising and down-setting of the 
suiVitself are notified by the discharge of cannon upon 
land and sea : tl^ere is not an hour in the day here free 
from tlie like waste in practice, signals, or salutes. I 
am credibly informed, that the small field-piece cannot 
be fitVd even with damaged powder at less than 
Is. 4d., not taking into account the cost of the fusee 
and the wear and tear. These horrible sights and 
sounds of warfare, and the contemplation of such 
hideous extravagance, Imd determined mo to leave 
Portsmouth for the back of the Isle of Wight. There, 
said I, witli my face to the boundless ocean, and my 
rear to Spithead, 1 shall forget these mad excitements, 
and peruse The White Flag in tranquillity, I confess, 
too, that my disgust at our military establishments 
was wearing off almost if^ensibly? and I perceived 
with a shudder that Joseph regarded them already 
with sonrd* liking;*^ set sail, therefore, yesterday noon. 
Now, what should the ordinary packet that plies to 
and fro from Pyde do on that identical day, but take 
us right away from her course amongst the anchored 
fleet ; now approaching the shining sides of the Duke 
of Wellington^ that monstrous floating-battery, with 
tier on tier of heavy-raetallcd guns, and more than a 
thousand armed men ; and now loitering by the speedy . 
Djiverj that sword-fish of the deep, to scan her per-^ 
fected equipment and trained ferocity. One vessel — it 
was explained to us with cruel detail — was the fastest 
paddle war-steamer ; another was the speediest screw ; 
a third, the newest of the gun-boats, with an unprece- 
dented weight of metal. The screw-ships to eastward 
formed the Flying Squadron, to sail that very day as 
van-,^iiard of the Baltic Fleet, which our steamer — 
the steamer of Elihu Goodwillcum — was chartered 
to accompany to the Nab I Yes, I had been Unwit- 
tingly in an excursion-ship — at five shillings a head — 
to see these seven monsters of the deep start on their 
bloody errand: I would not have had it told at 
Manchester for five hundred pounds.^ 

I was startled from these reflections by the com- 
bined di^harge of a hundred cannon, all pointed, as 
I beliefs, at our unhappy vessel. Perfect darkness, 
dqafness, and a bitter taste in Ay mouth, succeeded. 
When Popened my eyes again, the smoke had rolled 
away ; but although the sight was really beautiful, I 
thought it right to reshut them, putting only such 
questions to my son Joseph as 1 thought consistent 
with my prineiplesi He, therefore, shall describe the 
circumstances iU his own wmrds. 


CEAMBB^,*S JOUBITAL. 


♦The Queen is coming— the Queen, father 1 They 
are manning y4P(is; up the men go in hundreds, just 
like squirrels, to the tops ; they cling fron# rope and 
spar, as spiders cling, acl all the rigging swarms witb 
them, and one Jias climbed upon each rnas^to the very 
top of all.* (I looked through my flngeiV^ere, and it 
was certainly a wondl-^us sigltftf they Seemed to hang 
'twixt heaven and earth on ntvthing; and, li^o monkeys 
in a child’s toy, a man was leaning on each masthead.) 
♦Look at the Fairy^ father, the Queen’s beautiful 
steam-yacht — look • witli delicate apricot funnel, and 
raking’ — (Where could the young dog have learned 
that ribaldry ?)— ‘ and raking snow-white masts ! How 
charmingly she threads the maze of the gro'^ ships; 
and hear, father, hear the cheers that come booming on 
the wind.’ (And surely there was a faint and far-off 
music, inexpressibly pleasant, swelling ever louder over 
the purple sea.) ‘I see the bttb glass-house ut the 
stern now ; but she is not sitting there, for a brilliant 
crowd is standing on the deck, and the men are without 
hats. That is she — that is sbr in tl^e plant brown dress 
and the straw-bonnet. Cheer, father, cheer — hurrah ! ’ 
And in the excitement of the moment, and quite for- 
getting the purpose of her coming, I believe I elicered 
as lustily as any. Having once done so, T tlioiighi 1 
might as well go on with it; and, u])on iny life, 1 have 
not got my voice back* yet. Moreover, 1 ‘tJushed 
slightly, and looked on to the end. Each tlie 
seven groat ships then weiglied its aneliorS, «nd 
stood slowly out to sea ; and on board of eacli a band 
was playing, and every tongue gav' ehoius to their 
grand ‘God Save the Queen.’ Paiticularly I noticed 
a great troop-ship filled with men for the Cltiinea, 
every inch of her deck crowded with brown great- 
coats and forage-caps, and all her crew above them 
oil the rigging. As the Fairy passed, a great shout 
burst forth, as tliough from a single throat, and Iteld 
on and continued for minutes, as long as she was 
within hearing. None of the squadron's sails were 
spread, for the wind was dead against l]u|ii ; and only | 
by the smoko between tlieir masts, and by the white 
waves that boiled about thoir sterna, could the power 
be told by wliicli they w'e:# propelled. Like sea-birds 
in a long broken lins, they sailed with tlie little Fmiy 
and their Queen ; so w'c went out past tlie Warner ^ and 
nearly to the Nab, -and tlien up went the signals from 
the yacht : ‘ Success — Farewell I ’ Agaiii^ as she passed 
each vessel, did the cheers break forth afresh, and 
always was her slight form bent to acknowledge them, 
and ever did the Vrince beside her bare his head. 
When wo reached Fortsinouth harbour, the flown 
Flying Squadron formed a mere speck on the liori/on’s 
verge. It seemed too late lliat iiiglit to reaclf the 
island, and we are at Portsmouth still. 

CURIOSITIES OF CHINA. 

Anything relating to China in the way of curious or 
authentic information, »is likely to* iiave a measure of 
interest for the generality of English readers. To say 
notliing of our present political and commercial con- 
nections with that country, its customs aud most 
ordinary cliaracteristics are so peculiar, and in such 
striking contrast with the foi:m8 of Western civilisation, 
that they can hardly be contemplated, «ren in descrip- 
tion, without affording us much both of instruction 
and entertainment. China is as yet but very imper- 
fectly known to Europeans ; and, indeed, a great deal 
of what has hitherto passed for knowledge cafrnow be 
shewn to be a flagrant misconception. Few persons 
at any time have had opportunities of really seeing 
either tlie country or the people ; the vague, purblind 
glimpses obtained of them frbm the wharfs and out- 
skirts of Canton being, in fact, as little entitled to be 
considered representative of the varied social aspects 
of the empire as Wapping or Rotlierhithe are to be 


taken as l^rerAge specinieos of town apd country in the 
general United Kingdom. Thus, when we hear that 
the Chinese prepare dishes with castor-oil, and that 
somg of their favburite dainties are flsli-giazar^-, 
pqpcocks’ combs, and other similar delicacies, 
nn]^t ncA i>accfipt the statement with an over-ready 
credulity, as it is pertain that no such dishes have 
ever* been met with by any one who had made 
acquaiutanco with Chinese cookery elsewhere than in 
the neighbourhood of the EngKsh factories at Canton ; 
.'ind that, even if they wm ever met with there, the 
likelihood is that some ot the Cifllton merchants had 
invented them expressly for the purpose of quizzing 
novices from Europe, who were more credulous than 
discriminating. All the vulgar errors of this descrip- 
tion, as well as many others equally unfounded and 
more important, have been recently corrected by an 
ingenuous and accomplished Frenchman, whoso lately 
published work on tlie Chinese Empire* is in the 
liigheht degree valuable and iiitOT’sting. M. Hue, the 
author, spent no less than fourteen y irs of his life in 
various piirt8*of China as »'-tfoman (^ithqjic missionary, 
.and alter passing some time in Tatary and Tibet — 
of vbidi cuiinlnes bo formerly favoured us with an 
intelligent account — be returned to the Celestial 
Empire, and was conducted across the country under 
the immediate protection of the emperor — travelling 
ill all the pomp of' a high government functionary, 
attended by inandaniis and a military cecorl, from tbo 
'frontiers ot I’lbet to the city ofaCanton. Uqfing this 
Journey, Ik \v.is brought into constant and intimate 
relation ^vl(h persons of the Ingliest rank in the 
country ; and liaving previously, while labouring in 
bis vocation, been in habits of familiar intercourse 
with the poor, he enjoyctl the opportunity of seeing 
and ob.ser\ing all the different phases and conditions 
of the social and domestic life of tlie Chinese people, 
and is able to report of the general character and 
peeuliariticv of tlu'jr curious civilisation. The infor- 
mation be give-:, vs concerning the institutions, religion, 
j manners, and customs of tins extraordinary country, 

I have not been t.ik1*n on lic.irsay^tro n tlie accounts of 
others, but arc '^'athered from his personal exp^ienco 
and observation • and his manner of communicating 
Ins knoVledge is perh.ips the pleusantciit conceivable, 
there bt mg nothing in the sli.apo of formal dissertation, 
but everythingwf which lie takes occasion to inform us 
being prchcnted in the way of agreeable digression, at 
suitable i^tervsys jf the narrative of his journey, 
without materially interrupting its interest or con- 
nection. There arc, doubtless, some incidents in his 
adventures which seem ,^ery styange to persons 
unacquainted >fltth China; out the higli character of 
the writer is so much above suspicion, and throughout 
the work he appears so earnest and straightforward, 
that wdiilst reading his most singular and unexpected 
revelations, wo meet witli nothing to raise a doubt 
their suhstfiiitial truth. 

There is one cliaracteristic of his book, wliich of itself 
is*calculated to ^ive us a favourable impression of its 
general leliability. Though an indefatigable apostle 
in the missionary enterprise, and aes such no doubt 
Mlesirous of giving tlie best possible account of his 
ministry, M. Hue confesses that Christianity in China 
has not been very successful. This ho ascribes to tho 
•materialistic tendencies of the people, and to their total 
indifference to all religious considcrationa. His state- 
ment of the difficulties that attend the gaining over 
converts t# the Cliristian faith, is pleasantly illus- 
trated by a conversation ho rimorts as having on one 
occasion taken place*between Himself and an intelligent 
individual of the literary order, who was professedly 
disposed to consider the matter favourably. * In one 

♦ The Chwtst Empire. Hue, formerly Mlwlonory 

Apostolic in Chino. 2 vols. Longmon, London. 18j5. 


of the principal towns of Chinn,* says hc/^ wc were for 
Bome time in communication with a lettered Cidnese, 
who appeared extremely well dispoeed to embrace 
jChriBtianity. We had several conferences together, 
' aW we studied carefully the most important and diffi- 
cult pointB of doctrine ^and, finally, by .way of comple- 
ment to our oral instruction, w'e rgad some of Ihe^best 
books. Our dear catechumen admitted, without any 
exception, everything we advanced ; the only difficulty 
was, he said, the learSiing by heart the prayers that 
every pood Christian ought to know, in order to say 
them morning antl^'tvening. As he seemed, neverthe- 
less, to desire putting off to some indefinite period the 
moment in which he should declare himself a Christian, 
every time he came to see us we urged him to do so, 
and made the most earnest representation of the dut^' 
of following tlie truth, now that he know where it lay. 
“By and by,” said he; “all in good time. One should 
never bo precipitate.” One day, however, he spoke 
out a little more. “ Come,” said he, “ let us speak 
to-day only words eonlhnn.iblc to reason. It is not 
good to be -tpo cntlmsiaVcii. No doubt,’ tlio Chriitian 
religion is beautiful and sublime ; its doctrine explains, 
with method and clearness, all that is necessary for 
man to know. Whoever has any sense must see that, 
and will adopt it in his heart in all sincerity ; but, after 
, all, one must not think too much of these things, .and 
increase the cares of ,Ufe. No\y, just considei;— we 
have a body; how many cares it demands! It must 
bo clothed, fed, and slnsUered from the injuries of th^ 
weather; its infirmities are great, and its nialadi/j 
numerous. It is agreed on All hands, that health is our 
most precious good. Tins body that w’e see, that wo 
touch, must be taken care of every day, and every 
moment of *lie day. Now, is not tliis enougli, without 
troubling ourselves about a soul that vc ne^e^ do see? 
The life of man is short, antUfuH of misery ; it is made 
up of a succession of important conc(‘rn8, that follow 
I one another without interruption. Our hearts and our 
I minds are scarcely sufficient for the solicitudes of flic 
I ])resent life : is it wise, then, to torment one’s self about 
, the future one ?” ’ ' * 

Oijrgood missionaiy could only ur<v*, that inasmuch 
as men’s bodies are frail and perishable, it seemed 
conformable ,to reason that they should concern them- 
selves a*bout their souls, which are iiuniortal ; that the 
present life being a tissue of cares and dsirk anxieties, 
it was all the more rational to think of and prepare for 
that future life which w'ill have ns- end. But he failed 
to convince the lo.arned doctor of tne possibility of 
I providing for ‘two lives at llic same time ;’ and though 
I ho admits that tlje latter^was really a wortliy fellow 
enough, ho was yet so nioroughly (ihinesc, us to be 
quite incapable of appreciating the doctrines of 
Cliri8tianiutj\ 

The Flowery People w'oiild ‘■com, indeed, to he 
Extremely unsusceptible of new ideas in relation to 
religion, even though they have for the’ most part 
ceased to attach any significance to the dogmas and 
practices of their national faith. Tliey are observers 
of forms andTcercmonies, with as liftle belief in their 
efficacy as soin^i of our most enlightened Europeans. 
As an instance, let us quote a passage descriptive oA 
the method whereby the Chinese seek to obtain rain 
in times of drought : ‘ When these droughts are pro- 
longed, and occasion any fears for the harvest, it i# 
customary for the mandarin of the district to make a 
proclamation, prescribing the most rigorous abstinence. 
Neither fermented liquors, meat of any kirbl, fish, eggs, 

• nor animal food of any description, is allowable ; nothing 
is to be eaten hut vegetables. E>ery housekeeper has 
tO^(h#ten over his door strips of yellow paper, on which 
K some formulas of invocation, and the image 

^ flSe Dragon of llain. If Heaven is deaf to this kind 
iuppUcation, collectioiHi are made, and scaffolds 
^;ipfected, for the performance of superstitious dramas ; 


and, as a last resource, they organise a burlesque and 
extravagant procession, in which an ^mense dragon, 
made of wood or paper, is carried about to tlio sound 
r^f infernal music. Sometime^} it happens that, do what 
they will, Jie dragon is obstinate, and will not give 
rain, and ;tl»en the prayers are changed into curses: 
he who was before surl^iinded ^th honours is insulted, 
reviled, aqd torn to pieces by his rebellious worship- 
pers. It is related that under Kia-King, fifth emperor 
of the Mantchoo-Tatar dynasty, a long drought had 
desolated *Bevoral 'provinces of the north ; but as, 
notwithstanding numerous processions, the dragon 
persisted in not sending rain, the indignant emperor 

l. iunchcd against him a thundering edict, and Qpn- 
deraned him to perpetual exile on the borders of the 
river Hi, in the province of Torgot. The sentence 
was about to be executed, and the criminal was pro- 
ceeding w'ith touching resignation to cross the deserts 
of Tatary, and undergo his punishment on the frontiers 
of Tunkestnn, nhen the bupreme courts of Pekin, 
ffiuched witfii compassion, went in a body to throw 
themselves at the feet of the emperor, and ask pardon 
for the poor fienrl. His imperial majett}"^ then deigned 
to revoke tlio sentence, and a courier was sent off at 
full gallm' to carry the news to the executors of the 
impcriardecree. The dragon w^as reinstated in his 
functi^s, but only on conditton that in future he w'ould 
acqijit himscll of them a little better. Do tlie Chinese 
off'Our d.'4y8, it will be asked, really put faith in such 
monstrous practices ? Not the least in tlie world. All 
this is merely an external and completely lying demon- 
stration. The inhabitants of the (ycleatial Empire 
observe theso ancient superstitions w’ithoiit at all 
believing in them. Wliat was done in times past, they 
continue to do in the present day, but solely because 
their ancestors did so ; and \\ hat their ancestors have 
established, they are always unwilling to change.’ 

It Avill thus ho seen that the Chinese are as expert 
in the art of shamming as people known to us nearer 
home, mIio jjj^rhaps are not so much entitled to excuse. 

A similar uisingeniiousness pervades their habits of 
etiquette and politeness, abundant illustrations of which 
are presented in these volumes. Take as a sufficient ] 
sample the following description of a hospitable man : — 
‘Duringvthe time when we were at our northern mis- 
bion, we were witnesses of a most curious fact, which 
was wondcrfuVly characteristic of the Chinese. It was 
one of our festival-days, and we were to celebrate the 
holy office at the house of the first catechist, where 
there was a tolerably largo chapel, to which the Chris- 
tians of the neighbouring villages were lu the Imbit of 
coming in great numbers. After the ceremony, the 

m. xj?ccr of the house posted himself in the middle of the 
court, and began to call to the Christians who were 1 1 
leaving the chapel : “ Don’t let anybody go away ; f i 
to-day, I invite every one to eat rice in my house.” I 
And then he ran from one group to another, urging | 
tliera to stay; but every one alleged some reason or | 
other lor going, .ind went. The •courteous host appeared i 
qui' ^ distressed ; at last he spied a cousin of his, who 
had almost reached the door, and rushed towards him, 
saying: “What, cousKa! are you going too? Impos- 
sible! this is a holiday, and you really must, stop.” 
“No,” said the other; “do not press me, I have busi- 
ness at homo that I must attend to.” “Business! 
what, to-day — a day of rest! Absolutely you shall 
stop ; I won’t let you go.” And he seized the cousin’s 
robe, tried to bring him back by main force, while 
the denred guest struggled as well as he could, and 
sought to prove that his business was too pressing to 
allow of his remaining; “ Well,” said the host at last, 

“ since you positively cannot stay to eat rice, wc must 
at least drink a few glasses of wine together. I should 
bo quite ashamed if my cousin went away from my 
house without taking anything.” “ Well,” replied the 
cousin, “it don’t take much to drink a glass of wine 
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and he turned back. They re-entered the house, <ind 
Bat down in thf company.room. The master then 
called in a loud voice, though without appearing to 
address any one in partl^Iar ; “ Heat some wine, and 
fry two eggs.” 

‘In the meantime, till the liot wine and^^rlod eggs 
sliould arrive, the two K:<^tcd thBir pipes, and began to 
gossip ; and then they lit and» smoked agai)i, but the 
wine and eggs did not make their appearance. The 
cousin, who most likely really had some business, at 
last ventured to inquire of liis hospitable Entertainer 
how long he thought it M’oiild bo before the wine 
was ready. “ Wine ! ” replied the host — “ wine! Have 
we ^ot any wine here ? i^on’t you know ver well 
that I never drink wine? It hurts my stomach.” 
“In that case,” said the cousin, “surely you might 
have let mo go. Why did you press me to stay?” 
Hereupon the master of the n insioii rose, an<l 
assumed an attitude of lofty indignation. “ Upon my 
word,” said ho, “ anybody might know wliat country 
you come from I What ! I J*avc ^the pflliteness to 
invite you to drink wine, and you have not even 
tlie politeness to refuse I Where, in the world, have 
you learned your rites? Among the Mongols, I 
should think.” And the poor cousin, undrrafanding 
that he had been guilty of a terrible solecism, 
stammered some words of apology, and, filling his pipe 
once more, departed. We were ourselvdj presb^;* at 
this dcliglitful little scene ; and as soon as the coiib.n 
was gone, the least we could do was to have a good 
laugli ; but the master of the liouse did not laugh, he 
was indignant. He asked us whether we had ever 
seen such an ignorant, stupid, alisurd man Ins 

cousin ; and he returned always to his grand principle — 
that i.s to say, that a well-bred man will always render 
politeness for politeness ; and that one ought kindly to 

I refuse what another kindly offers; “Otherwise,” he 

1 cried, “ what would become of us ? ” ' 

Our traveller was f6t some days laid up with a serious 
illness at Kuen-kiang-hien, in the provim^^ of lloupe, 

1 and on his recovery, was politely shewn the handsome 

1 coffin which the authorities had prepared for liim in 
the event of his decease. 'Vie reader will most likely 
be surprised to learn, that a provision of this sort is an 
actual Chinese compliment ! Let him read, a«id admit 
for once that there is a novelty under the sun. 

‘In no other country than China, pprhaps, could 
men be heard exchanging compliments on tlic subject 
of a coffin. People are mostly shy of mentioning the 
lugubrious objects destined to contain the mortal re- 
mains of a relation or friend; and when death does 
enter the house, the coffin is got in in secrecy and silence, 
in order to spai’o the feelings of the mourning faiiEily. 
But it is quite otherwise in China ; there, a coffin is 
simply an article of the first necessity to the dead, and 
of luxury and fancy to the living. In the great towns 
you see them displayed in the sliops, with all sorts of 
tasteful decorations, painted and varnished, and polished 
and trimmed up to attract tlic eyes of passengers, and 
give them tlie fancy to buy themselves one. People in 
easy circumstances, who have money to spare for their 
pleasures, scarcely ever fail t# provide themselves 
beforehand with a coffin to their own taste, and wliieh 
they consider becoming ; and until the moment arrives 
fur lying down in it, it is kept in theiliouse, not as 
an article of immediate necessity, but as one that 
cannot fail to be consoling and pleasant to the eye in 
a nicely furnished apartment. 

‘ Per well-brought-up children, it is a fa^urable 
nietliod of expressing the fervour of their filial piety 
towards tlie authors of their being — a sweet and tender 
consolation for the heart of a son, to be able to purchase 
a beautiful coffin for an aged father or mother, and 
come in state to present the gift at the moment when 
they least expect such an agreeable surprise. If one is 
not sufficiently favoured by fortune to be able to afford 

the ptirphaae df a cpffin in advance, care is always 
taken that li^fore “ salutllQg t^e world, as the Chinese 
say, a sick person shall at least have the satisfaction bf 
casting a glapce at his last Bboile ; and if he js sur^ 
roitfidcd by at all affectionate relations, they never 
to buy Iiiffi % ccn^n, and place it by the side of his bed. 

‘ Ip the country, thkis is not always so easy, for coffins 
arc ndt kept quite ready, and, besides, peasants have 
not such luxurious habits os towns-people. The only 
way, then, is to send for the Utrpenter of the place, 
who takes measure of the ^ick person, not ibrgettin^ 
to observe to him that it must beihade a little longer 
than would seem necessary, because one always stretches 
out a little when one’s dead. A bargain is then made 
concerning the length and the breadth, and especially 
the cost ; wood is brouglit, and the workmen set about 
their task in the yard close to the chamber of the dying 
person, who is entertained with the music of the saw 
and the other tools while death is at work within him, 
preparing him to occupy the snug abode when it is 
ready. ^ 

‘All this isllonc with the ihust perfectp^oolness, and 
without the slightest emotion, real or affected. We 
have ourselves witnessed such scenes more than once, 
and it has always been one of the things that roost 
surpri‘^od us in the manners of this extraordinary 
country. A short tunc after our arrival at the mission 
in the north, we wcr^walking <dne day in the country 
with a Chinese sommarist, who had the patience to 
Y^ply to all our long and tcdiou% questions about the 
nen and things of the Celestial Empire. Winbt wo 
were keeping up the dialogue as well us we could in 
a mixture of Latin and Chinese, using a word of one 
or the other as we found oc(Mi8ion, we saw coming 
towards us a rather numerous crowd, wk) advanced 
in an orderly manner along a narrow path. It might 
liavo been called a procession. Our first impulse was 
to turn aside, and got into some safe corner behind 
a large hill ;*ior not having as yet much experience in 
the manners and c istoms of the Ciiinesc, wo had somo 
hesitation in producing ourselvca, for fear of being 
recognised and thfbw ii into pipion — possibly, oven 
condemned aiuf 'Strangled. Our semwiarist, however, 
reassured us, and dtclared that wo might contintiS our 
walk without any fear. The crowd had pow come up 
with us, and we stood aside to Jet it pass. •It was 
composed of a great number of villagers, who looked 
at us with smiling faces, and had the appearance of 
being uncopimon^ plfcaaed. After them came a litter, 
on which was borne an empty coffin, and then another 
litter, upon which lay extended a dying man wrapped 
in blankets. 11 is face was Jmggard^and livid, and his 
expiring eyes were fixed upon the coffin that preceded 
him. When every one had passed, we lAstoned to ask 
the meaning of tliis strange procession. * J# is some 
sick man,” said the seminarist, “ who has bce.'i taken ill 
in a neighbouring village, and wliom they are bringing 
home to hiJ iamily. 'fhe Chinese do not like to die 
away from tlicir own house.” “That is very natural ; 
buP w'hat i-j tlie coffin ior? ” “For the sick man, who 
probably has nut*maiiy days to live. Shey seem fb 
have made everything ready for his funeral. I ro- 
piarked by the side of the coffin a piece of white 
linen, that they mean to use for the mourning.” 

‘'These words threw us into the most profound 
Astonisliment, and we saw then that we had come into 
a new w'orld into the midst of a people whose ideas 
and feelings differed widely from tiiose of Europeans. 
These mcapquietly setting about to prepare for the 
funeral of a still living friend and relation ; this coffin 
placed purposely under the Ayes of a dying man, 
doubtless with the purpose of doing wlint was agrees 
able to him : all this plunged us into a strange reverie, 
and the walk w'as continued in silence.' 

Here we have certainly an instance of unexampled 
eccentricity ; and many others might bo quoted muD 


these TX)lttmea wh^ch are nearly as extraordinary. The 
next quotation, ^hich must be our last, may serve to 
illustrate the state of the mechanical arts in China as 
jcffards the regtilation and measurement of time. J^w 
TS^lishmen, who have never visited the country, ^re 
likely to have heard before of a cat Tipping fumed to 
account as a household clock — wl^ich 'seems, however, 
to be the case in Cliina. ‘ One day,’ says our aifthor, 

‘ whfeti we went to pay a visit to some families of i 
> Chinese Christian peasants, we met, near a farm, a 
young lail vlio was taking a buffalo to graze along | 
our path. Wo aslfed him carelessly, as we passed, 
whether it was yet noon. The child raised his head 
to look at the sun, but it was hidden behind thick 
clouds, and he could read no answer there. “ The sky 
is BO cloudy,” said he, “ but wait a moment;” and with 
tliese words he ran towards the farry, and came back 
a few minutes afterwards with a cat in his arms. 
“Look here,” said he, “it is not noon yet;” and he 
shewed us the cat’s eyes, by pushing up the lids with 
his hands. Wo looked^ at the child with surprise, 
but he was eVvidenlly in 'fe&jLuest : and tli^ cat, though 
astonished, and not much pleased at the experiment 
made on her eyes, behaved with the most exemplary 
complaisance. “Very well,” said we, “tliank you;” 
and he then let go the cat, which made her eiscape 
pretty quickly, and we continued our route. To 
say the truth, we had not at ^ all under«rtood the 
proceeding ; but we did not w ihli to question the 
little pa^an, lest he ^should find out that we wero 
Europeans by our ignorance. As soon as ever 
reached the farm, however, made haste to ask our 
Christians whether tlu'y could tell the clock by looking 
into a cat’s eyes. They seemed surprised at the 
question ; buA as there was no danger in confessing 
to them our ignorance of the properties of the cat’s 
eyes, we related what had <just taken place. That 
was all that was necessary ; our complaisant neophytes 
immediately gave chase to all the cats iif the neigh- 
bourhood. They brought us three or four, and 
explained in what manner they miLdit be made use of 
for watches. They ifointed out that tlie pupil of their 
eyes went on con-7/tM,»itly growing narnfiver until twelve 
o’clock:, when they became like a fine lino, as thin as 
a hair, drawp perpendicularly across the eye ; and 
that aft^ twelve, the dilatation recommenced. When 
we had attentively examined the eyesi of all the cats 
at our disposal, wc concluded that it was past noon, 
as all tlie eyes perfectly agreed lipon^the ppint. We 
have had some hesitation in speaking of this Chinese 
discovery, as it may doubtless tend to injure the 
interests of the elopk-makhig trade, and interfere with 
the sale of watches ; but all considefJftions must give 
way to the spirit of progress. All important dis- 
coveries timd, in the first instance, to injure private 
interests; and wc hope, ncverihelcss, that watches 
will continue to be made, because, among the number 
of persons who may wish to know the lioin*, tliore will 
most likely be some who will not give themselves the 
trouble to run after the cat, or who may fear soAio 
drfnger to theic own eyes from too close an examination 
of hers.’ v 

We have not attempted to give any outline of M.« 
line’s narrative, nor any analysis of the mass of inte- 
resting and curious information he has accumulated 
respecting the liistory, institutions, and present social* 
circumstances of the empire, since, in our necessarily 
contracted space, we could not possibly convey any 
complete idea of the extent and value of iiiflresearches. 
Those who w'ish to Icam how China is governed, what is 
the^tent of its industfial resourses, how education is 
m^ed fbr, and in what degree literature is honoured 
Sa rewarded; how the people in town and country live, 
and amuse themselves; and what, upon the whole, 
'in regard to innumerablo other matters the writer 
^aa learned, and can report from his observation and 


experience during his fourteen years’ residence, must 
be referred to the book itself, which w^can confidently 
commendsfor the fulness and clearness of its infor- 
«mation, and the easy grace sand sprightliness of its 
compositioil. Among books of travel, there are few 
known to^us that can be considered equal to the 
present one in point literaisy merit. Picturesque 
and animatsd in style, awd abounding with pleasantry 
and a genial vein of humour, the work is one of quite 
singular attractions : and it has the further and more 
significant ‘advantage, of being the highest authority 
on the subject that is now to be found in Europe. 

FLAWS IN DIAMONDS, 

It is sometimes instructive, and at all tjmes interesting, 
to learn something of the eccentricities, failings, and 
foibles of remarkable persons. Such traits form the 
most attractive and salient points of biographical 
works;. they may be called the colouring of literary 
pbrtniiturc, •anrl, beina endowed with an individual 
vitality, arc found ‘to Imgcr longest in the memory of 
the general reader. 

Having gathered together a number of these personal 
anecdotes^, we propose to pass away a gossipping, and 
not wholly an unprofitable, half hour in relating them 
to our readers. 

I^is painful to reflect upon the inordinate vanity 
wKvIi characterises many illustrious lives. When 
C«sar became, bald, he constantly wore the laurel- 
wreath with which we see him represented on medals, 
in the liope of concealing tlie defect ; and Cicero’s 
egoti^i was so great, that he even composed a Latin 
hexameter in his own praise : 

Oil fortunatam natam mo Consulc Roman. 

(Oh fortunate Rome when 1 vva** bom her consul 1) - 

a line which clieitod the just sarcasms of Juvenal. 
Queen Elizabeth left 3000 different di esses in her ward- 
robe when i^ie died ; and during many years ot the 
latter part of her life, would not suffer a looking-glass 
in her presence, for fear that she should perceive the 
ravages of time upon her c^untenartCe Maecenas, the 
most egregious of classic exquisites, is said to have 
‘ wielded ^,hc Roman Empire with rings on his fingers.’ 
The vanity of Benvenuto Cellini is too well known to 
need rtpctitioi* Sir Walter Raleigh was, perhaps, the 
greatest beau on record. His bhoes, on court-days, 
were so gorgeously adorned with precious stones, as 
to liave exceeded GOOO guineas in value; and he had 
a suit of armour of solid silver, w’ith jewelled sword 
and belt, the worth of which was almost incalculable. 
Thp‘ great Descartes was very particular about his 
wigs, and always kept four m his dressing-closet; a 
piece of vanity wherein he was imitated by Sir Richard 
Steele, who never expended less than forty guineas upon 
one of liis large black periwigs. Mozart, whose light 
I hair was of a fine quality, wore it very long and flowing 
down betw’een Ids shoulders, with a tie of coloured 
ribl n confining it at the neck. Poor Goldsmith’s 
innocent dandyisms, and tlie story of his peach-blossom 
coat, are almost proverbial. Pope’s self-love was so 
I great, that, according to J ohnson, he * had been flattered 
till he thought himself one of the moving powers in the 
system of life.'’» Allan Ramsay’s egotism was excessive. 
On one occasion, he modestly took precedence of Peter 
the Great, in estimating their comparative importance 
with thq public: ‘But baud [hold], proud czar,’ ho 
says, ‘f'Vadna niffer [exchange] famel* Nap<deon 
was vain of his small foot. ^ Salvator Rosa was once 
heard to compare himself witli Raphael and Michael 
Angelo, calling the former dry, and the latter coarse ; 
and Raphael, again, was jealous of the fanofe and skill 
of Michael Angelo. Hogarth’s historical pointings— 
which were bad — equalled, in his own opinion, those of 
the old masters. Sir Peter Lely's vanity was so well 


known, tliat a miachiGToas wit, resolvinf; to try what 
amount of flattcwy he would believe, told him one day 
that if the Autnor of Mankind could hav« had the 
benefit of his (Lely’s) options upon bca)]^ty, we shouldM 
all have been materially benefited in point ef personal 
I appearance; to which the painter emphalic^ly replied: 

"Fore Gott, saro, I h'^licve you’re right r Bojardo, 

! the Italian poet, ascribed so l^gh an importttnee to his 
poetry, that when he had invented a suitable name 
for one of his heroes, ho set tho bells ringing in the 
'village. Kotzebue was so vain and euvioii^, that ho 
could endure nothing celebrated to be near him, 
though it \rerc but a picture or a statue ; and even 
Laipartine, the loftiest and finest of French -joets, 
robs his charming pages of half their beauty by the 
inordinate self-praise of his commentaries. Kous.eau 
has been called ‘the self-torturing egotist;’ and Loid 
Byron’s life was one long piece of » gotism from begm- 
ning to end. He was vain of liis genius, liis rank, Ins 
misantliropy, <and even of his vices ; and he wa.*' pai ti- 
cularly proud of his good riding and lift handsoiilft 
hands. * 

Penuriousness, unhappily, lias been too commonlj^ 
associated vitli learning and fame, f’ato, the eensor, 
on his return from Spain, was so parsimonious that lie 
sold his field-horse, to save the expense of conveying 
the animal by sea to Ital}'. Attilius Rcgiilus, at the 
jieriod of his greatest glory in Africa, entreated, ;>er- 
iiiission to return liome to the management of , »s 
estate, which (‘onsisted but of so^en acr'vs, alleging that 
his servants had been defrauding him t ertain agricul- 
tural implements, and that he was aiiMous to look after 
his atliiirs. Lord Bacon is a melancholy insta.^e of 
the dominion obtained by avarice over a great mind. 
Among artists, Nollekcns and Northeote weie prover- 
bially penurious, bwift, in liis old ago, was avaricious, 
and had an absolute terror of vihitors. ‘When his 
friends of either sex carnc to him, in expectation of a 
dinner, his custom was to give every one a shilling, 
that they might please themselves with their proii- 
sion.* Of the great Duke of Marlborough, n is said by 
Macaulsy, that ‘ Ins siilendid qualities were mingled 
witli alloy of the ni#bt sordid kind.’ 

We will now turn to the errors of self-indulgence. 
Socrates, I’lato, Agathon, Aristophanes, and #tlicrB of 
the most celebrated Greeks, drank wine to a surprising 
extent; and Plato says, in,liis AS(//// 7 JCii«m^that Socrates 
kept sober longer than any. Tiberius was so much 
addicted to this vice, that he had frequently, to be 
carried from the senate-house. Cato was fond of the 
bottle. Ben Jonson delighted in copious draughts of 
Canary wine, and even contrived to have a piiie of that 
liquor added to Ins yearly pension as poel-laurc%tc. 
The fine intellect of Coleridge was clouded over by tins 
iinliapp}' propensity. Montaigne indulged in sherry. 
The otherwise unexceptionable morality of Addison 
was stained by tliis one error. Sir Kiehard yteclc, 
Fielding, and Sterne shared the prevailing taste for 
hard drinking. Mozart was no exception to the rule. 
Ciiurchill was a very intemperate man ; and Hogarth 
gave a ludicrous knmortality to the satirist’s love* of 
porter, by representing him ii» tlio character of a 
bear with a mug of that liquor in its paw. Tasso ( 
aggravated his mental irritability by the use of wines, 
despite the entreaties of his physicians^ During his 
long imprisonment he speaks gratefully in his letters 
of some sweetmeats With which he had been sup- 
plied ; and after his release, he relates with delight the 
good things that were provided for him by his^^atron, i 
the Duke of Mantua — ‘ the bread and fruit, tho fish i 
and flesh, the wines, sharp and brisk, and the con- 
fections.’ Pope, who was somewhat of an epicure, 
when staying at tho house of his IViend Lord Boling- ( 
broke, would lie in bed for days together,, unless he < 
beard there were to be stewed lampreys for dinner, i 
when bo would forthwith arise, and make liis 1 


appearance at table. Dr Johnson had a voracious liking 
for A leg of mutton. ^At my Aunt Ford’s,’ he said, ‘I 
ate ap much of a leg of mutton, that she used to taSk 
H of it.^ A gentleman once treated him to a dish of ne^ 
ho^ey and clouted cream, of which he partook^b 
enormously th|t his entertainer was alarmed. 

Q^in, the famous^actor, has been known to trytvel 
fi*oni€^ondon to Bath, for the mere seke of dining upon 
a John Dory. Dr Parr, in a private letter, confesses 
to his passionate love of hot iboiled lobstelrs, with a 
profusion of shrimp-sauce. Shelley wa^ for many 
years a vegetarian; and'fii the dbtes to his earliest 
edition of Que(>n Mah^ speaks with enthusiasm of a 
dinner of ‘ greens, potatoes, and turnips.* Ariosto was 
excessively fond of turnips. He ate fast, and of what- 
ever was nearest to him, often beginning with the 
bread upon the 'table before the other dishes came* 
Being visited one day by a stranger, ho devoured all tho 
diimer that was provided for both; and when afterwards 
censured for his unpolitoness, only observed that ‘the 
gentleman should liiivo takjn ^,are of li oisclf.’ Tland^l 
ate onormousl^^ ;‘an(l Dr ly'itlliener relat^ of him, that 
whenever he iliried nf a tavern, he ordered dinner for 
three Oil being told that all was reruly as soon as tlio 
rornpany should arrive, he would exclaim: ‘Don pring 
up de dinner prcstissmo^l am gomdany I * Lord 
B^Ton’s favourite dish w.as eggs and bacon; and though 
he could never oat it without offering from an attack 
of indigobtion, ho ha^f not always sufiicient firmness to 
resist the temptation. L.aiande, great French astro- 
nbnier, woiil . cat spiders as a relish. Limitcus aelighted 
in chocolate; and it was ffc who bestowed upon it its 
generic name of Theobioma, or ‘ food of the gods.' 
Fontenelle deemed strawbirnes the most delicious 
eating in the world ; and during his last illness, used 
to exclaim constantly: ‘If I can but reach the season 
of strawberries ! ’ • 

T’lie amusements of remarkable persons have been 
various, aii(> often eccentric. Tlie great Bayle would 
frequently \vr;q 1 imself in his cloak, and hasten to 
places when* in||intebank8 resorted: and this was his 
chief relaxation irofii llio intensity of «?tudy. Spinoza 
delighted to set tpiders fighting, |f|ir4^ould l^gh im- 
modcrati ly at bcl'olding their iiisect-wartare. Uai^lirial 
Kicliclieu used to seek amusement iu viojpnt exercise, 
and was found by De Grariiraont jumping i|ith his 
servant, to seegivlucli could leap the highest. The 
great logician, Samuel Clarke, was equally fond of 
such saltatory ii^lertades to his hours of meditation, 
and has iiccn discovered leaping over tables and chairs. 
Once, observing the approach of a pedant, he said : 
‘Now we must leave off, a fo(^ is coming in!’ 
Tho learned Petavius used to^wirl Ins chair lound and 
round for five nlmutc'^, at the end of cvfry two hours. 
Tycho Brahe diverted himself with pohallirvg glasses 
for spectacles. I'aley, the author of Nufutui 'Ihaoloqyy 
was so inueli given to angling, that he had his portrait 
painted wilili a rod and line in his hand. Louis 
XVI, of sad memory, amused himself with lock- 
making. Salvator Rosa used to perform in extempore 
comedies, and t.ilA the character of a n Auntebank iti 
the streets of Rome. Anthony Mtjigliabecchi, the 
#imou» librarian to the Duke of 'I’uscany, took a great 
interest in the spiders w bicli thronged his apartments ; 
and while sitting amongst his mountains of books, 
l^oukl caution liih \ isitors ‘ not to hurt the spiders I * 
Moses Mendelssohn, burnamed the Jewish derates, 
would sometimes seek relief from too much thought 
ill standing/at his window and counting the tiles 
upon his neighbour’s roof. Tliomae Warton, the 
poetical antiquary, used to assCicUte with the school- 
boys, wdiile visiting his brother, Dr J. Wartqn. 
Campbell says; ‘When engaged with them in some 
culinary occupation, and when alarmed by the sudden 
approach of the master, he has been known to hide 
himself in a dark corner of the kitchen, and has been 
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dragged from thenco by the doctor, wJio had taken him 
for 8 omc great %oy, Cowpor kept hares, and made 
bifd>cages. Dr Johnson was so fond of liis cat, that 
he would even go out Ijimself to buy oysters for ^^uss, 
** ^^usc his servant was too proud to do so. GoeUie 
kept a tame snake, but li.ited dogs. Ariosto gejighted in 
gardening ; b\it ho destroyed all h(; planted, by turning 
up the mould to see if tho .seeds Avere germinicfing. 
Thomson had liis garden at Kiclimond, respecting 
which the old story (4 how he ate peaches off the 
trees witli Ins hands in his pockets is related. Gibbon 
was a I.l/v man. <Jolerid^ii aaus content to sit from 
morning till night threading the dreamy mazes of his 
own mind, (iray said that he Mishi'd to- be uluays 
lying on sofas, reading eternal new no\cls of C'rcbillon 
and Marivaux. Fenton the eminent seholar, died from 
sheer inactivity: he rose late, and uheii ho had risen, 
sat down to his books and papers. A woman who 
waited upon liim in his lodgings said, that ‘he w^ould 
lie a-bed and be fed with a spoon.’ Contrary examples 
to that of Sir Walter Seott, a\1io wrote all Ins fiiie.st 
works before Jyeakfast ! • * 

To return to the recreations of celebrated peraoii‘>. 
Oliver CromMcll is said to liavi> Roinctimcs east aside 
Ills Puritan gravity, and jdayed at Blind-man’s- buff 
with bis daughters and attendants. Henri Quatie 
delighted to go about in disguise among the peasantry. 
Clittrlcs II. ’s moat innocent amusement ooiihistod in 
feeding the dueks in St .lanie.s’s S aik, and in rearing 
numbers of those be^uitifiil spaniels tliat still bear 
his name. B(‘ethoven w'ould splash in cold water if 
all times of the day, till his ehamber was swamped, 
and tho water oo/ed through the flooring to the 
rooms beneath; lie would also walk out in the dewy 
fields at nigiit or morning witliout slnx’S or stoeking^*. 
Slielley took an unaeeountable delight in floating little 
paper-boats on any piece oj water he elianced to be 
near. There is a ])ond on Ilampstead-heatli which lias 
often borne his tiny fleets; and thi're is 4111 aneeilote 
related of him— rather too good, wc fear, to be true — 
which snys, that being one day beside tlic Serpentine, 
and having no othefi paper in his f.oeket Avherewith to 
indulge his passiwii^lir sliip-hiiiUling, k.' actually folded 
a ba^k-bill for fifty pounds into the de.slred shape; 
launched thejittle enift upon its \oyage; watched its 
steady ^irogress with paternal anxiety ; and, finally, 
W'cnt over and received it in safety ,*it the opposite 
side. 

This paper might he extended alijost indefinitely; but 
there must he limits, even to an ess.fy, and certainly 
to tho good-nature of our readers. 


Iodine gcrives its name fnim iodov, a Greek aaoiJ bigiii- 
fi'ing Molot-colourcd ; but llie traiiscciuieut beaut v ot 
the colour of its Anpour requiies furtln 1 elucidation than 
simply saving that it has a Aiolct hue. Jf a litj;lc iodine be 
placed on a hot tile, it lises into a magnificent dense 
vapour, fit for tlie last scone of a theatrical roprcbentatipii. 
This remarkable substance Avas disct^jeied by accitlent 
about forty jears ago. At that period eliemieal ])hilo- 
soph) Avas in greM repute, owing priiieipally to the biilliant 
disoovci ies of Sir Humphry Davy. So .singular a substance* 
as iodine Avas to Davy a source of infinite jileasure. He 
studied its nature and properties Avith the fondness and 
zpal of a child at a Pu/./lo-map. IIis great aim Avas tJ 
prove its compound nature; but in this he failed; and to 
this day it is believed to be one of the primitiAT elements 
of the world we live in. Iodine i.s found in Almost cvery^ 
natural sukstance viith Avhich we are acquainted, although 
in very minute portions. ' The sea famishes an inexhaus- 
tlbjl* supply of iodine; all the fish, the shell.s, the sponges, 
and we^S of the ocean, yield it in passing through the 
jK ohetAica] sieve. "Whatever be tho food ot sea-Aveeds, it is 
certain that Jodine forms a portion of tlieir d.'iily banquet ; 
and to these beautiful plants wc turn vrhen iodine is to be 


manufactured for commercial purposes. The weeds ca.st 
up by the boiling surf upon the desolate ^lores of the sea- 
islands, wiyild at fii-st sight appear nmonjf the most useless 
^hings in tho world ; but they arc not ; their mission is 
fulfilled ; thfy have drawn the lodino from the briny wave, 
and are read/ to yield it up for the benefit and happiness 
of man. l**.io inhabitants of the Tyrol are subject to a 
very painfid diseiuse, called goitf^ or crctinisni; for this 
malady iodnic is a perfect cure. Go, and have your 
portrait ])aintcd as you arc. Photograpliy tells the whole 
truth AA'ithopt flattery; and the colours used in the process 
are only siKer and iodine. — Sfptimus Picsse. 


LABOUR I C P R A Y r K. 

LAnoHARi: cst orare : 

We, black-handed bons of toil, 

Fioin the co.il-mino and the an\il, 

And the dtl\ing of the soil — 

From the loom, the wharf, the Avarehouse, 

^ • And the ever-whii-ling mill — 

Out' of giiqi aiu^ liungry silence 
Life a weak voice, small and still : 

‘ Lnborarc est oiaie : ’ 

Man, dost hear us? — God, He atHI ! 

'fv'‘e who strive to keep from starving 
Wan-faced Avives, not always mild, 

/ Tiving not to curse Heaven’s givings 
\\ hen it sends another child ; 

"NVe wins Avoin-ou^, do/e 011 Suiidiys 
O’er Isie Book aac Aaiiily read, 

(\innot underst.ind the parson 
^ In those words he calls the creed ; 

‘ Laborare est marc ;’ 

Then good sooth 1 we pi ay indeed. 

Wi*, poor women, feelde-hearted, 

L.nge ot l()\e, in wisdom small, 

Who the w 01 Id’s incessant battle 
(’annot comprehend at all ; 

Allllu* mysfCiKs ol the elmielu's, 

All the toririiets of the st,ite; 

"NVIh n ehild-smiks teich— ‘ God is loving, 

Or chiId-cof!ins-^‘ (hul is^n’cat.* 

* Lahor.ire (’st orare , ’ 
j A\e, too, at His footstool Avait. 

T.ahorare est 4)i.iie • 

Hekr it, }c of spirit poor 
Who sit crouching at the tliresholJ 
While A our brethren beat tho door; 

Ye Avho-ic igiiDianee stands wringing 
Hands, dark-seainod with toil, nordirca 
Lift ii) much as e\ei to heaven - 
* Lol all life thi-4 tnitli deelaics: 

‘ Laborare cst oj .11 e ; ’ 

And the Avhoh* eaitli limrs with prayers. 

value of land in the CITV. 

OhserAing by a communication in a recent impression, 
that an endeavour has been made to throw some doubt on 
the accui cy of your Htatcmcnls on tho abf)VG subject, I 
beg to inform y ou that^ a piece of land on the south side 
of rornhill, having a frontage of 58 feet by a depth of 17 
feet, lias been within tho last few days let on lease for a 
building term at a ground-rent of L 000 per annum. This, 
I think, Aviil brf found to be a higher rate per acre than 
any plot heretofore let. I may add, that the ground in 
question is the property of the parish of St Michael, 
Cornliillj and was let by public tender. — [Calculated at 
thirty years’ purchase, tho sum produced is at tho rate 
of L). 1,182,030 per aero!— of the 
Builder. 
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PRICb 1^(1. 


I 


r II ] ( () I P D I J i\ li N A t 

o 1 \1 — 1 M T r 

Jill birbiious ol Iiiil 1 } C c4iil it, Avliith 

pu^ iikil tin Mij^boi’t I mope uuimj, the f ii I il | no I, 
^\ IS inj;rifti(l on tin usucs tt I i iiitc I > 11 ^: 

I toie the km^doMi so ( ilkd mis KiioMn bv tint 
mine litnviinr fs ori^ 11 lio n tne f)i sts ex'’ ( unn inx 
tlie Jiuliciil Diul Mill li substitute I an^fli of I o I> 
for ] 1 Me of e iiise m ih intioki e 1 into the e, si in 
pait ol fi lul ly tlie ljuit,nn(li in 1 t ii 1 i I i*^ Mie 
ckb^ of tic fifth c ntiii} A 1 ef tin >e 11 H 
(Jcereecl l> (imkbaiid kin., <f Liiutiii \ cstil ishc 1 
tins custom 111 full M^our, the 11 1 it mh stion^l} 
opposed l> some cce ksiasLie s piUKileiU l)> ^fviius 
bishop of Vienne in 1 iifte r him 1 > A^ )bir 1 bish )p ol 
T}on It t?in li j,Te)un 1 tunc tin K s in I dm 111 *“ 
the domiiution of the ceoiid 1 le j in Mit I ml > th 
other pirts of (1 lul \ here it tie < onimcneein nt of 
thcthirlnei it m is fin ill> cst ibli h 1 

As the tenets of the ehurdi 1 1 e ini eyruptel ml 
1 Morldl} spirit took pos cssion of llo mIks dut\ 
It M is to upbolil tilt 1 iM in its nlni )st purit\ moiI lly 
i n ms Mere ri sorfe 1 ii !%■ (burebnnn for 11 11 lin^ 
tlicir neepiisiti ms, iinl I ml !)> ( Jiid it < ms 11 ited 
b^ their elicits assu ne 1 tb in le impisii* ipjelli 
tion of Die lulpTmentof Gol Amongst tic e 11 best 
to (liim the n^lit of detilin^ disputes 1 jilitiil 
duels on the tcnitoiies ipperL lining to lelme iis f )un 
dations, were tin monks ot bt Denis, ncir I'liis Jlic 
diplomi granting this com cssion mIikIi m is ni ide hj^ 
King Ilobert ‘the Wise’ m 1008 mis is ihbucl m 
firm IS It MIS brief in text ‘Wo give it s'lnl to 
(lol ind to St Denis tl 1 im ol tlie duel, eommml_) 
eillcd the field* llip monkb ol St Geini'iin des IMes 
»-ot)n afterwards exercised the sim light In the m u 
1027, another diplonii of the sum king informs us 
tint a certain Gann, called 1 ipnielk, I eing \isiount 
of the Mlliges of Anthoii} and Verrn es, nc ii Puis 
oppressed the inhibit iiits h> tnc exietioii of hesw 
contributions, and thi monks df St Geimiin d s Pi s 


mIio claimetf ill the dues, coni pi lined to the king, Mliofnids iliki in 1 equity ml mnuence, irid boretowaids 


ordered Gann t) establish Jus right b^ fighting Mith 


tlie serfs of those villages All was picpared foi the bicady to pn tect the adversaries of Madame d^Estampes, 


I coiylict — rega/i coriflidit duelli eutnt icsislcie j^tiaii — 
but Gann refused to appcir, and be Mas, aicoraingly, 
depiivcd of Ins authorlt^ In 1100, the ftnons of 
Notre Dame de Pans, icalous of these prerogatives, 
cbtained from T ouis VJ the pn\ik gc of miking thtir 
serfs plead with McipOiis instead of oaths, and this 
ridiculous light m is confirmed by Pope Pascal II, 
The custom, sinetioned by other ro}al and papal 


e()minunit> Old im n, moii en and iidi beneficiaries, 
t >0 feeble er too timid to ink their own persons, 
proeuied clnnipions mIio, lor i •'ii ii of money, con- 
sente 1 to M ige I it tie aeiejitm^ as a (onsequence, if 
tbex Mere ikli ited, the of a louw or band, or 
de ith Ol till gibliet C iiuielimeii tliemsihes dul not 
liLsititi t )< nt I mt ) the (lump cl s and a duel between 
i iiionic ml i c mon is citcl among t the events 
rceoi led of his om n time h^ (Tcofli'e^ of \ endemic 
^t loins Mhost nil MIS tin administintion of 
eqii il lustue, ]ir dilute 1 judic^lil duels in an ordinance 
ol tlu r K( 0 , ml ly doi^ so, drcM down upon 
^miseU the h In 1 ol tlic ckig\ and nobh s wtio loaded 
Ins mine vMili loprouli^ It mis their interest to 
in unt iin these (oinbits upon tbcir own lands, foi tho 
tines which the} eviuted fiom the \ mquishcd, in lieu 
of id or limh, mcic (onsiderible I he y*Amoimted to 
siKt\ sous m the else ol a pci*»on of low degree, iiid 
si\t} li\KS il lie Mere iiTd li 1 he privileged i lasses, 
theiefjn i^sis td the ordmanco lud after i struggle 
of ten veuis d the king w is able to accomplish, 
M is i mol he ition of t’u en->tom, not its aholirion A 
v( rv notal 1 eiu ouftte i ot this kvrt, uyde i the authority 
of the elerg}, tffok pHet m 1 fsd,^fWthin the wglls of 
Il ( Ahhi} el bt irfm eks ( h imps, o itsidi of Vans, 

I iMecnd leques I gris ml Ji an C uioflges, in vuluch 
till lunoeence ^>f Ih va qm heel eondemnefi by tho 
issue ol the Imll v ( oinbit m is after w irih recognised 
h} the e out ssioii eifgthe vie toi But the most rcmirk- 
abk judieT il tlii?l on rieor 1 m is tlu last that over took 
p’ lee in Irinei , ml the c ire umst ini i s attending it 
V eu sobingiil ir, toil ifiillfjj^ iiptuvi of the proceedings 
( I be irech f iil’to pr ive ol mtiresf , 

III eonihdmtb m tins all in mi if two noblemen — 
Ibc biles (Il la Tli isteigner i}e an J De Jam tc— and 
the* dull MIS fought undir the mmieeli itc auspitgs 
of King IK nr} II but is llie quaircl in mIiicIi it 
oiiginitei’ (eeiiinil in the reign ol lianeis I, Ins pre- 
dA.essor, boiiie py^binm ir} iiee ount is necessary for the 
(ompkti uiukrst inding ol till e ise • 

Ihc Duchess el I stimpis and Di m i^of Poitiers were 


e leh other the most i ordi il hatred Di ina Mas always 


and the 1 ilte r eageil} Mekomed tho enemies of the 
ehiuiihm s mistn ss Ine eouit of Piancis I was thus 
brol on iip#into Im o hostile camps, and all the young 
noble b Mere* pirtisans on either side Amongst the 
favourites e»f the iefng and the friends of the daupluo, 
tvro were conspiiuous, alike for their personal appeal 
anet, then bravery in the field, and their mutual 
Incndship llieso noblemen, who claimed kindred with 


deeiecs, soon extended itself to all classes of the ' one another, More La Chosteigneraye and De Jarnac. 
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The fontior, ihough much beloved by P'rnneis I., was 
particularly attached to tlu* dauphin and Diana of 
Pottiers ; and tlie latter, while in the intimacy of 
Ilcnry, adhered to the p;*rty of tlie Duchess d’Kstanjjies, 
was Ills sister-in-law. , 

llic family name of La C’ha.stc ij,mcrayc; wag Vivonne ; 
he descended from an ancient aiyl iiliLstrious hmisc 
in Brittany, even quartering' ^vith his own the crftiine 
of the royal aims. At ten years of a"c, lie was 
appointed one of tlie rn/ans d'honuntr to the kint' 

ji lii^hlv coveti'd po.^tion, and ranking' considerably 

above that of pa^^^ of the* chamber. Vivonne rvas 
skilful in all bodily evereise.s ; aceomplishuients on 
which the kimj set a hiKh value. He particularly 
excelled in wre.sLliri" and jousting; and I'raneis I., wlio 
-was born at Cognac, usi'd Irequently to say: ‘We arc 
four gentlemen of (Jiiieniie- La (Miasteigneraye, Sausae, 
D’f^sse', and I— ready to meet all comers.’ After the 
Peace of Crci-y, signed in 1514, the young nobles of 
the court, having no longer any warlike occupation 
abroad, gave their whole thoughts to the pr.aetiee of 
their favourite weapons duels with' each other. 
Fencing Avas the most fashionable exercise ; and at 
this period, the Italian masters of the art Averc most 
in vogue — llio most celebrated amongst tliem being 
Tlieronimo, Francisquo, Le Flamand, and Aymar de 
Bordeaux, 'fho rejmtation of La (Miasteignerayc as 
a' skilful fencer avuh imivors.-il ; lie bad graduated in 
Borne witli llie renowned PatenolfVior, and in Milan 
with another famous riaster named Tappe. In the 
frequent duels Avhieli he had fought, he constantly 
endeavoured to bring .them to the issue of Avhat was 
called ro/y>.s a toipn (body to body), in Avhieh his height 
and strength gave him gn'ut advantage. Mortal 
combats on foot admitted of tliese htniggles, in whieli 
offensive Aveujions h'-eamo almost useless; for pio- 
tected by the hauberk, wh/ -h I'ovcred the breast, 
nothing Avas easier than for the stroii'n^t of the two 
to rush in upon his antagoni.st, and cliisi-*' Avith Jiim. 
If the latter broke ground, letreati'd to the h.irrier, 
and was thrown outsidi' the li.sts, he Avas declarid 
vanquished; if he meliT the shock, tlft.* assailant ahA.iys 
JlttcmjUed to soii-r-his sword-aim; aifl \Ahen, by dint 
of superior strength, he Avas throA\n on the ground, the 
coup (1< tfruc(\\\’i\^ generally given A\itli the dagger 
througli ^the openings in the armour, though it some- 
times happened that in the tall both ombatants lost 
their daggers or Scottusli kiiivis, whieli were carried m 
the boot or overall on tlu' outside (r‘ th(j| right h'g. This 
gladiatorial aa resiling was freipieiitly (d the most repul- 
sive eharaeter -as ni a duel Avlueh took place at Sed,T,ii, 
where the Baron d’JIoguiTre luiAing got his adversary, 
the Sire de Feudille.s, iniilff liim, and h.iviug succeeded 
in tearing off bib head piece, lu'.it him o\er the faro 
Avith it, iuMicting very seiere wounds, and then tried 
to rye eye and choke him by tilling In'- uioutli Avith sand 
series of processes whieli eomix lied Frndiiles to 
CT 3 ' for meny, and own liimself vanquished.* Vivonne 
had made use of the corps a corps in a duel Aiith 
M, de Suiut-Gouard, to wJiom lie gei\erously gaA^o Ifis 
life. C ‘ 

Franeis 1. wastexccssivcly fond of ViAonne, not only 
on neeount of his amiable character and iiersonah 
qualities, hut also for his brilliant (Wiirage. He had 
distinguished himself greatly* in the camj) at Avignon, 
and hud been sorely Avounded in the right arm h}' a' 
shot from an arquehuse at tlie acsault of Coni, 'fhe 
dauphin, too, who appreciated and loA'cd him perhaps 
0till more tlian the king, had taken him i*'ilh him to 
the relief of Lnndreciea, Avhere lie gave him his guidon 
to carry. La Chasteijifheraye detached it from the 
shaft; wrapped tlu' standard round his body, in order 
that his hands might bo free ; and, foremost in the fight, 
was again severely wounded. He also carried away 
another scar from the siege of Therouanne. Indeed, 
wherever he fought, he gained fresh reputation ; though 


his Avarlike propensities, while they did not obscure the { 
generous qualities of his raihd, made higi quite as much 1 
feared as «*ovcd. To say the truth, lie was ojien to the j 
€eproach of carrying things Avi|*i too high a hand, and of 1 
being feomeWliat rough and quarrelsome. To complete j 
hi-* portraitAvc will transcribe the words of his nephew', I 
tlie Fere ife Briintoii/'’: ‘IMy^mcle,’ he says, ‘was 
greatly foaTt;d, for he Avorc a ver^' sharp apd dangerous | 
.sw'ord. He Avas exceedingly strong, and neither too 
tall nor too sliort; hi.s figure Avas excellent, nervous, ' 
and Sparc. ' Althou^^u rather dark, liis complexion avms ' 
clear, ih'licatc, and very agreeable ; and it may have been I 
that on this ai’count he w'as much loved by tAA’o great ' 
latlics of the com t — of w’hic<i, however, I say nothiqg.* 
That Vivonne might prosper in after-life, his father ! 
W'as in tlie habit, in his childhood, of administering to I 
him Avith everything ho ate pow'dcr of gold, of steel, 
and of iron — a regimen W'liich had been recommendfd j 
to the good scnc.'^chal of Foitou by a great physieiaii ! 
of Naph's Avhen he was there Avitli King Charles VIII. j 
Shell A\as the nian^ who oceiipicd the foremost place j 
amongst the comp.'inions of tlie Dauphin Henry, and ' I 
the most dcvoti’d partisans of Diana of Foitiers. | i 

Of the party opposed to the dauphin’s mistre.ss, I 
there was^iio more zealous defender of the Duchess | 
d’Estanipcs than G 113 ' Cl^abot, the son of Charles, | 
Seigneur de Jarnac, de Monlieii, and de Saintc Aula^e. j 
II i.^iinily might be con.sidere(l as amongst tlie most I 
ill/Ttrioiis of France, Italy, Flanders, and Germany, j 1 
He had been attached to the court as an enfant d'hon- ' 1 
Hfu;, .as Avell ns his friend Vivonne, Avith Avhem he often 1 1 
contcsti'd in sport, in games of AATCstling and fencing. 1 1 
He w;fo ten years older than his friend ; hut though not 
inferior to him in courage, having scrA'cd with honour ! 
in tlu‘ Italian Asar, and luirticiilarly distinguished ' 
hinisclf under lloniuvi't ;it Cremona, lie had not the ' 
'*,mie reputation, either for skill in the use of his | 
wi'apori!-’, or for liis 2 )ronene"s to exen’ise them in 
dm I ling. .larnac litid married the sister of the Duchess 
d’Kstanipi s, and, likt" lier, Avas inclined toAvards the 1 
new religious o])inioii.s a cireunistance which naturjilly ' 
tended to alienate the .sjunpathics of J^iana of Foitiers, 
Avlio Avas a devoted Cathoir Frai-cis I. was in tho ■ 
luihit of familiarl}' calling him Guichot ; but Monlicu, 1 
from tho second title in his famil}', Avas the name by 
Avhieh he Avas generally addres.sed at court. He Avas I 
handsome; he^iade liimsfdf remarkahlc, even in that ' 
ago of luxurious attire, for the .splendour and elegance ' 
of his dres.s; and lo\’e alfairs, in Avhich lie w'as very 1 
successful, hut not too ilis'iect, formed liis almost | 
cxclusiA'e occupation. 1 1 

Dne d.'i}', in fatniliar conversation at Compiegne, j 
ill tlie presence of the ilaupiiin, Vivonne observed to > 
Jarnac : ‘ I can’t make it out, Guichot, hoAvj'ou manage , 
to dress so magnificently Avith your means ; for I know 
they arc not excessive.* I 

Jarnac replied, that his stop-mother, a young and ' 
beautiful avomuiii, whom his fatl'cr had lately married, 
was A cry kind to him ; and th;il us licr husband refusal 
her nothing, lie took care to pa^' his court to her, 
obtaining by so doing as much money as lie wanted. 
Tliis ansAver Avas inni' 'cnt enough; but the dauphin ' 
talked it OA'er A\ith Diana, who, finding it a good jj 
o])portunity for slandering the brother- in -laiv of ( j 
Madame d’Estinipes, spok® in very outrageous terms 
of Madame dc Jarnac, avIio Avas really a virtuous ' , 
woman, and highly respected. There were not Avantjng 1 1 
tho.se who repeated the remarks of Diaim; and the 
story 8 (fcn spread that Jarnac had made detestable . • 
allusions to his intimacy with his step-mother. ' When t 
the report reached his cars, Jarnac was frantic. I 
Tlie dauphin alone could have been guilty of ^ving • 
currency to the atrocious accusation, and him it was \ 
impossible to reach. Furious with rage, Jarnac ! 
declared that whoever had made the assertion, or ! 
maintained it to be true, was *a scoundrel, and had . 


villainously lied;* and baviuR given vont to his mnckedly lied, for he made the boast lo mo several 
fe<dings in pnblie, he ajraightAvay hurried to his times. — Francois de Vivonne.* • 
father’s chateau, wliore, throwing hmiaelf iiis feet, A few days after having written this letter, Vivojme 
lie protested against tli^ criminal interpretation give|^ despatclicd a second, in which he snid : 
to liis words. It cost him some pains to establish his ‘Vire~I beseech you very humbly to grant m^the 
completo innoeenoe ; hut liaving at la.st succeeded, he ifrivilogg of mortal combat (champ a toute ontrmeti), 
returned to l^arH, v\li/;re the c»urt then wfts, to avenge wfaroin f wHl prove by force of arms, on the said 
himself for tlie injury done to liiu repututifiii. Ciirg'hot Cliahot, wflat I liave said and what I maintain 

Tlie Dauphin Henry vas the author or first - in onler tliat by my hands may be verfflod the whole 
instigator of the calumny, and lie it ^^a8 upon ulioni oireiiei3 which he lias committed against God, his father, 

I the onus of denial fell. It was evi lent, hy Uieir manner, and justice.* ^ 


that the courtiers ulamed him, ami that llie ])art lu* 


haw ^aid tliat tjn kin^ granted Vivonne^s 


played was most humiliating : but ho had neither the re»jnest ; hut it ninsi not bo supposed that the duel 
d^urngc to maintain liis^’vords, nor the manliness to immediately took plai e. Tlie form's with which these 


retrai t tliein, and bis position was beeonnng 


I appeaK to mortal arhilranient xvere encumbered, were 


i and degrading in the extreme, wdieii lie foimd a far too numerous to admit of a speedy arrangement, 
champion in l.<a Chasteigmu'aj^ e, who, eager to })le.ise and gave rise to all hut interminable prcliminHTies. 

I the luvonrite and save Ins marker, ami thiiilviiig, The pretexts for jirocrasti nation were often so fof 
I perhaps, that Jarnac would scare dy dare to allVont urge«l, as to render probable the account given by 
almost certain deatli in a duel with one so iluiigiTous Drantoiiie of a nohleman of his time, wlio boasted of 
as himself, forgot all tlie ties of friendi.liip wim-l^^o liaving m.ule his ailvcrsriry wait two whole years, owing 
j long had bound them, :ind uudlf proelainied tliat he to, tlie .siib^e techuuMlitios with wl di the diflerent 
i was ready to take up tlie quarrel v\ iih .iariiac, ‘hddng eonditioiis of the duel wt!^-e from time fo time invested, 
that it was in speaking to him (run hot li.id e>nie.ill\ The absolute right, formally established hy an edict of 
boasted of guilty comlnet winch lie had thought it tlu \ wr Idn/, of the person ( lialleriged to impose upon 
adv isable afterw'ards to deny.’ tlie eliallenger the use of wliatev'cr arms he pleased, 

A duel U-tween the two friends eoukl not liow he without reference to their number, put the latter to 
avoided, and botli Vivonne and .laniac exertv 1 tlnir enoimoiis expenfio, as he was obliged to provide 
utmost endeavours to ohlaiii lioin the king, col. ’urn- liiiinelf with wliay^ver horsed, armour, and weapons it 
abl} to the prescription of the duelluig i'odt*, at liiat suited the eapnee of liis adversary to nroposo. TMiere 
time in full vigour, pi rnussion to nu’Ct m mortal (.oinhat. wi re, besides, all sorts of fee^ to heralds>atrarmB, and 
Francis 1., who loved tlu'in both, hm iM*d tlieiiTiqinst, Other fmieLioiiariea, who’ll greatly swelled the outlay 
and submitted it to Ids [)iivy-( otincil, wliero* It lullv the challenger was obliged to incur. The right of 
di')CU8scMl. Fmally, howevir, the kingrelused Lo allow choosing weipons wnis carried to the extreme point of 
the duel to take place ; oh^ervinc, that ‘ a jniiice ought ahsunhl} : not only W'cre the most out-of-the-way 
never to permit that to take place out ot vnIik-Ii no inventions alluvxed, but at the very laA moment the 
good couUl be expi'cted to arise, ;h in :i combat like defi nder could insist upon new arms, to he furnished in 
tlii--.’ 'I'Jus deciaioii put an end to the matter dniing diiplnale at Ins co8t;*liml lliis courKc w'ua generally 


tlii'^.’ 'I'Jus deciaioii put an end to the matter dniing 
the lifclime of Kiancis I., hut the (Uimitv lo vdiii li tlie 


InplKale at liis co8t;“iml tliis courKc w'ua generally 
iidopted, ordtT to pri'vcnt his advers.iry from having 


dauphin’s cowanluv and di*>liononiahle (oiidnet had tlu* opportunity (f iiraetibing with the arms chosen, 
given rise, eontiiuied to Iniin as her(fi> a- hUoie. Bi.inliniie a curious story in illustration of this 


Vivonne sutlcnng nmlm' the rejnoaeli ot liaving iin- 
W'orthiJy compro4|ii''ed tlwalionour ot ,Madam(‘ de .larnac, 
and ,/ania(’ still more, ptrhans, at not l»cmg .ih'e !<» 


aihitrary liglit. •hi one of th;i>o duels the challenger 
was blind of^he lelt eye, an^ 'ilia antagonist insiated 
that cadi coinh.ilant slionld vveof .i niorioi^ which 


obtain Ins ri'veiige tor tin (.iliimmuus a^^c usalieii ot < ntird^ conceal il the rigid side (d' tlie face, po that the 
winch he w’us ll](’ victim. ('ont< mporam ous ac( mnilb toniu r, v.licii he cntcrnl tlie li'-ts, vsonld have been 
fiunish us with no details n s])ectm^ the londmt ol ahsolnUl) blind of both eyes. It is true thitt this con- 
Jarnuc and ins l.nnily, nor v\liat wa <lo”.e hv Vivonne diiion was n^gaiivid liy the sceonda, hut only after a 
from the time of tlie deei^ion of the pi i\ v -council to diM ussion winch y-^ted sev’cral days. 


the deatli of Francis I., vvhuh took p’;r 


As h»on a# Jarnac heeanic aware of the request 


wo know is, that Piero Stro//i, the lamoius N'enelian preU rrc d by N’lvoime, he also wrote to the king, giving 
fcoldicr of fortune, vvlio was a truml ol Vivonne, made the he to the charge ag.iinst him, and begging tliat 

no scruple of adv ising Inin lo get rid ot .Jarn.ic#in any the ((nnhat t(ntf< might I»e granted. He 

wa> he could — in oqm ntudo ~\\\ other word'., hy ass.is inonover urgi*d the bibhop of Metiers, who waia a 
sination. He even went so f.ir as to olllr him lnn,(i()0 favmuite with the king, to support the prayer of his 
crowns, wliich he liad m tin' bank at Venice, wlnthir pitiiion. '1 hi* result of these letters, fff*er various 
he proposed that Vivonne slnwild withdraw, in ordir Icnmis had la-en gone tlirongh, wa-^ favoiiiahle to the 
to allow time for tlie king’s anger to jiass away, as «Ie*iicsoj‘ botli parish; and letters patent were expe- 

it no doubt would be very gn at, not only on aiaanmt diled, hearing lie- royal sign-niaimaJ, granting the 

of the broken prohibition, but also because Jarnac ^^os, whicli Pn tagne, iierald-nt-arms, delivereti 

was a relation and friend of the Ducliefe.s irikstanipes. to Jarnac on alu* IJlh of Jnne l.'i‘l7, at liis dwcjling 


Tins amiable proposition vvg.8 declined, and tlie duel in the ihie St llonori': lie at tlie aanfe time presented 
remained in abeyance. a luw^ cm/,/, tr cb.alh'iige, from Vivonne, in which, 

As soon, however, as Henry II. ascended the tlironc, alter repfal.ns^in the grossest terms the injurious 
Vivonne renewed the qi^estiuii; and^hid to accede to accu'-ations hcdinl ori”inally made, ho demanded that 
the wishes of his friend, and debiroii.*i, moreover, t|f a list of the i.cf issm’} anna and weapons should ho 
piittiiig-an end to an affair wliicli w^eighed so disagree- sent to Iiim within four days from the date of his 
ably on himself, the king gave his royal permission letter, at the Hotel of the Tournellcs, in Paris, whore 
for the combat to take place. The l.|lter which lie was Pien residing. This document, as well as its 
Vivonne addressed to Henry was thus expressed: reception, was duly witnessed, Jarnac lost no time 


B was Pien ] 

Vivonne addressed to Henry was thus expressed: reception, was duly witnessed, Jarnac lost no time 

‘'To the King, my Sovereign Master— Sire, having in complying with tlie demand of Vivonne, but iramc- 
learnt that Guichot Cliahot, being at Conipiegiie during diulely dosp.itched Angoulemc, herald-at-arms, with a 
the reign of the late king, had said that whoever paper, wliicli was conceived as follow^s : — 
accused him of having boasted of a criminal intimacy ‘Fiaiivois dc Vivonne, provide yourself with the 
with his step-mother waa wicked and vile ; to that, Sire, arms *whicli y ou are to appear in on the day ap- 
with your good-will and pleasuroi, 1 reply tliat he has pointed for the combat. In the first place, you 
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must provided with a eourser, a 'J’urki&h horse, 

I a genet, and a cropped liorse. //. m, You will provide 
yourself, ns armour for your (‘(jiirHcr, Avith a Avar- 
sadulc, a tilting-saddlo, and a saddle tA^o Ungers higl>, 
the saddle-bow low in frbnt, hut liaAjiig tAvo cusliibns 
hchN.d, and also witli a saddle Avliith sliall Jjavc nl> 
cantle behind: llrm, 'llie si id liorses u'.e fo be sup- 
plied with the said s idflles, tlie’' genet hiiviii'^^-in 
addition a saddle o la f/iuvlte (Avitli short stirrups), and 
one tt la (ii/auiafic (a* term untranslatable); and the 
Turkish horse, a TurkiJi ns Avell as a French saddle, 
with a cantle two iinjics la.'fh. and the saddle-bow low 
in front: Ita/t, 'I'lie cropfusl liorse is, moreover, to 
have a I’leneh saddle, and a saildlc Avithout either 
cantle or eiisbion, but tb(‘ bad<lle-bow protected by a 
ball-thigh piece: JUm, The said horses are to be 
armed A\'itb bards of steel befoic aiul behind, Avitb 
foreliend, flank, and croup-pie('es of iron: 7/#wi, Tb:il 
till* said four horses are to be arnud at all points 
Avith steel and leather bards, mailed caparison**, and 
plated reins, the same as A\ben prepared for battle, 
Avith the jousting weapons conformable : You ipe 

to 1)0 provided^ to arm jouVself A\ith all the pieces 
necessary for a man-at-arms, A\itli single and double 
pieces for jousting or oLIiltaa i'^e : You are to 

jirovide yourself A\ilh a complete suit of liglit armour: 
/tern, You are to provi«le a ourself amIIi every kiml of 
inail-armour tliat can be Avorn : /inn. With a shield 
and head-piece d la ({(ntfitue: Jict^ \Vit)i a target a 
Valbanaisey and bucklers and targets of cAcry kind, 
that arc vsed on liorse^jaek or on foot: //</w. With 
all kinds of gauntlets of iron, ipail, and steel plates, I'J.e. : ' 
Itcmy You are to proAide yuurtelf and >our liorsrs amiIi 
arms and armour of every ])ossil)le kind Unit can be 
employed in Avar, in jousting, in ordinaiy and m 
mortal ediiti‘3V. Moreover, siieU arms as aie not 
included in tlie preceding, I a\i11 bring tin m bolli for 
you and for mo, KS<rnn</ to^nn/'^d/ altrat/'* the m/ht 
ofaiidoni to or lahintj ft nm t/ieiHj o/ naihmj ot if-nnailinf/,'* 
of vioi uni or iLinoi'iuy n ithin the fish, of sti ippinij nujsilf 
In my shut, or nioie or k^s, (moiduKj as li dial/ .sum yood 
to me. « ^ 

Done at Paris, this Sixteenlli day ^if *Juiie, One 
Tiiousjy^d Five lltKIilred and Forty-seven. 

Ola Cuvuol.’ 

t 

Angoul^ne Herald, intrusted AAitli tlie deliAery of 
these conditions, performed Ins errand *in due form, 
drawing up, as Avas customar}, ji proa.s-vcibal of tlie 
mariner in Avbieli lie bad executed it, an I stating that 
Vivonne bad aeeepted the articles proposed. lie added, 
that AA'lien lie had read them. La (’liasteigneraye merely 
observed: ‘Jarnae w-aiits t(^*gbt Avitli iny invention as 
Avell as my imrsj*!' The latter, indeed, Aioiild but ill 
have served to supply him aa ith all that Jarnae required, 
if the kingf^ whose champion lie Ava*!, had not come 
to liis assistance. La Cliasteigiier.ai lioAvevcr, bad 
resolved Ihrougbout to carry inaltei.-> aa ith a bi^gh band ; 
and ilraAving liis supplie.s from Henry, made a mo.st 
extravagant display. For a month or five AAceks before^ 
the .duel, be never Avent out except aa a eompanv^ of 
upwards of a hundred friends, all of Avliom Avore his 
colours; and his 'fcxponses, sa>s Vielli'ville, Avere so 
great, that no prince at the court could equal iheni, 
for they :imoimtcd to more than lliOO crowns a ilay. 
Jarn.ic was iiiorc modest and more prudent; inste.ul 
of parading himself in public, he followed the advice 
imd took lessons of Captain Casi, an experienced master 
of the duello. It Avas by his counsel that, at the last 
moment, he obliged Vivonne to put on bis leftir shield- 
arm a brassard (arra-pieceY whicli quite prevented him 
from bending it, ‘ thus making him keep it as stiff as a 


* Tha technicality of luany of these terms proAents p literal 
interpretation* tko orit^nal terms theiubelvcs liax ing long brenout 
of line. 


pike.* Vivonne Imviiig been wounded in tho right arm, 
and still suffering from the (ffToct, was thus deprived of 
all means ^f wrestling Aiith Jarnae anir throwing him. 
There was a precedent for this condition in the case of 
Count Martinengo, who had introduced it on the occa- 
sion of a (Juel^ with another Italian officer on the bridge 
over the To lit Fiaccnzaj ^ 

L U N S. 

Rl'ns m.'iv, Wo shoulif think, be pretty safely numbered 
among old friends. The verdict of the nursery is 
unanimous in their favour. Tliousands of pairs of ' 
tiny CAcs aaHI sp.iikle, thousands of rosy little mouths 
will w.Ult, at the inLiitioii of that homely triumph 
of confectionary — a Imiu. Other countries have their 
national dainties — tlieir peculiar pastry. Holland 
claims to Ikiac invenUsl gingi'rbread. Flanders luas her | 
tarts cliiofly Uavoiired Avitli anise seed. The bakers of 
Fr.aneo are ein'lning p,»*oduyers of hnodas and of tartlets. 
The bun L of Jlriti.'.li origin, and of patriotic principles ; 
for it \s in Engl.md, and in J-aiglaiid alone, that it is 
ever to be found. Tlie pedigree of this delicacy is 
somcAAliat v/uscure, and would need a crafty herald to 
tiaee it among the mists of antiquity. The bun 
proba{?iy belonged to that interesting family of Cat(‘S 
aaIu/^i Sb.iksjKMre so olten alludes to. But the first 
direct mention of ^be bun proper occurs in a comedy 
of Ivnaresby’r, called Cnjiid's Mash, wliich aaiis acted in 
1(17(5. Jii 17(‘2, ‘Widow M.irgaret Peters,’ avIio set 
up a pastr} -cook's slujp ‘ hard by the 'riiatelied House,’ 

I mentioned in IiiT handbill adv ertisenu nts ‘buns’ 
among otlier d.iintii*!. Itlore tli.in one AAritcr of tho 
' latter half of tlie ti"bleentb euituiy alliidi s to the bun 
MS tlie liAiil .and eoinpanioii of the ront-taike and 
macaroon, Asbile about the beginning of the prest nt 
age, the a eiyr paku e of buns, the Original Chelsea 
Bun house, Avas opened to .an admiring aaoiIiJ. 

At last tlic British huui^was du^' recognised by 
society. Buns may be reguknrly classified and divided 
into four irpi eies. These knuls are — the plain bun, 
the plum-bun, the r*ath-biin, and the Chelsea-bun. 
Of these Aarieticf, tlie plain bun is, ns its name implies, 
the simpb st and least attraetiAc. Harmless and insipid, 
it is a favourite AAilli old ladies aaIio liave a regard for 
their bealtb, of adult epicures aaIio Avish to avoid 
spoiling tlieir dinner; but aag never yet saw a child 
select plain bun AAdien a plum one Avas to be bad. The 
l)lum-biin, Avitb its crisp bioAvii surface and its tempting 
(airrants x>eeping coyly on I, is tlie usual preference 
and delight of little boys and girls. The memory of 
by-gone plum-buns LOinob fioating down the tide of our 
youthful recollections along Avitli Jiobinson Crutoe and 
JJlue /kind and the \illuiv J)warf. Somehow, there 
seems a eomieetion bctAA'eon the plum-bun and tlie 
spelling-book, whether ufiPrimmeror Cluipone, between 
i\ summer holiday and the x)lum-bun. The plum-bun 
is the child’s reAAard of merit, the infant’s stimulus to 
industry, the solace and refreshment of the lasting 
juvenile Avearied by a long walk. Numerous are tho 
social benefits conferred by its Iiumble agency. The 
hot ero8S-ki.in, Avhich is so intimately connected with 
Faster liolidays, that a Good Friday would seem with- 
out it like n inince-pic-less Christmas, or a Michaelmas 
devoid of goose, is not entitled to be classed as a 
distinct variety. It is merely a plain or plum bun, . 
scored wltli a cross, and eaten toasted and liot^' 
buttered like a muflln. And yet tliere is a mystic 
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halo encircling? the hot cross<bnn, that its smooth- 
surfaced bretlfrii are wjfiiting in. Ifow mean and 
Cv'minonplaco sounds the familiar tiukK‘ of a muffin- 
bell, or the cry of ‘ crurKpets,’ compared wiili tlic rarclj’ 
heard but long- remembered rhythmical invitation of 

Hot (VK'ss-biins? 

One a |K*n!)y, two a j»enn}, ^ 

Hot cross-bull‘s ! 

In our own youth, the bask'it-bearing man who 
chanted these words every Easter was a speidcs of trou- 
badour ill our infant f.incv, a palmer bringing from the 
i[oiyL and a store of Imnet instead of scallops. A nd tlie 
buns bad this advantni;e over the sliclls — tlu^ wote 
good to eat. Nice ns they wore, it someliow npp irod 
a .species of penance to breakfast on Ibein -a senii- 
religious duty tliat wc should liai.- thou^xht ourselves 
the wickedest of children to have omitted. The buns 
were dimly connected with the Crus idos,*and u ith tdiat 
grand old illustrated copy of assij^ Jt i iti,u/ciii Deim i ciU 
at whose pictures of knights and S iracens we loved to 
peep furtively. We had littl(‘ douhf that the minstrel 
who canu* ‘singing from J’alestine,’ was liot cross- 
bun seller; and we mixed up the faithful Hlondel with 
the same fratiTnity, fancying that he must have been 
crying hot eross-lnins through (jennany w.’x n lie 
accidentally discovered the prison of King Hier. 'rd. 
'rhen the commoreial part of the dyler’s erv was of 
a vagueness litted to ini/zle an inliiit mind. ‘One 
a penny, two a penny !’ what one to think of sueh 
a double-faced annonncenierit ? (’tiuld there fie any 
mortal hnver .silly or prodigal enough to give a penny 
for a single bun, wlicn two such dainties liad been so 
lirazenly offered in exehange for the same com a 
moment before? Or was the sale of buns a kind of 
Dutch anctii?!! — a .sliding-scile, according to which llio 
vender raised and lowered his price alterii itely ? If 
so, w'hat rash being could c'ler have rc'Jioiiih d to tlie 
appeal to purch.ise at ‘one a perirn , •when ‘two 
a penny’ was trembling on the inendianf’s lips? The 
idea that some litns werc^tw'iee as big as others, never 
suggested itself to ns in those days never! 'I’hat 
was a solution of the ni3’stcry reserveil fur sifter-years. 
The Bath-hiin is a sturdy and goP’eous nsuriier--a new 
potentate, whose hlandislimcuts h.ive away a great 
many children, wc regret to say, from their lawful 
allegiance to the plnni-bun. 'I'lie I 5 Uh-hun is not only 
a toothsome daiiitv, but show}' and alluring withal. 
Jt was easier for ancient mariner-, to resist the tempta- 
tions of the Sirens, than it is for a modern child to I 
turn aw’ay from a Hath-lmii. Tins bun is riui and 
handsome, yellow w’ith the golden yolk of eggs that 
mingles with it.s flour, wealtliy in butter and sugar, 
adorned with milk-wdiite sugar -plums, cnriouslj" 
coloured comfits, and snowy almonds. Large, solid, 
and imposing, it challenge* atteiition, and fasdnates 
its little purciiasers. 

Take a child into a confectioner’s shop, ask it what 
it prefers, and, ten to one, its tiny finger wdll point to 
where, among tartlets and sfiusage-rolls, nestles the 
Bath-bun. But the Bath-bun is a treacherous delicac;^ 
— heav3% cloying, and indigestible. It is far from 
possessing the innocent properties o# the light and 
harmless plum-bun, which it has in a great measure 
supplanted. The Chelsea-bun is of a coarse stamp; 
square in shape, greasy and sticky in texture, its 
mass of dough faintly dotted with curranA, and its 
outside smeared with sugar and butter, it appears to 
the eyes of a grown-up person anything but an inviting 
treat. The Chelsea-bun is less frequently seen in the 
shop of a legitimate pastry-cook, than figuring on the 
trays of wandering cake-sellers. It is a roving vagrant- 
bun, made by strange manufacturers in unsavoury 
■alleys, and hawked about the country by bawling 


venders. It has its origin in the midst of dirt and 
discomfort ; and its principal puFehasrra are the unfas- 
tidious littlo urchins who make a play-ground of'the 
streets. In our own jurenilo days, wo entertained a 
rgal regard and affection for plum-buns. The bu|^ of 
Batli wc^Q bu^ just coming into notice, and the currant- 
biyi reigned suprtgnc. The two pastry-cooks pf the 
littfh tow'n where vve were brought up, were respec- 
tively named West and Andrews: one was a widow; 
the other, a bluff married' hinn, the father of a large 
family. We have forgotten their lineaments: we could 
no more recognise Mrs Wbst or Mt Andre ws^ow, than 
ve could identify each of the myriad figures seen for 
an instant in a kaleidoscope. lUit wo remember their 
1)1111*3, and could pick them out, and swear to them 
among a thousand. The rival merits of those buns 
distracted our 3'outlifiil mind as much as those of the 
White and Jted Roses did the realm of England. 
West’s buns wero small and solid, dark in colour, 
square in form, rich with plums— they resembled 
edible bricks speckled with currants Tlio produc- 
ti(;ns of Andrews were liygcr, round ii^forni, curiously 
vand>ked at the edges, but thinner, and less plenti- 
fully d<‘ckcd with plums. It was impoHsiblc to give 
a decided preference to either Andrews or West. But 
if any one had told us that Bir(*li or Gunter surpassed 
We.st or Andrews, we slioiiltl have listened to them 
with scornful incredulity. To this day, tlio widowed 
eonfei'tioner, and*^tlie gray-whiskered, floury-armed 
sage who was her rival, appear to us the^king and 
iqueen of p dry, the hero and heroine of tarts. 

When we used to visif our little brothers iit school, 
ue often n marked, iii the dusty play-grouiid, a white- 
liaired, lory upright old man, whose erect figure com- 
bined with his wooden leg to point hinitou^as an old 
soldier. He was tlie him-seller of the school, duly licensed 
by J)r Suitcliem, the* l^cad-master. The boys called 
him Chelsea-lniii Jack. I really think they were fond of 
him ; nnd*I am sure tliev*^ regarded him as a personage 
little Je.ss impM’f int than the Duke of Wcllingtori or 
Sir'I’Iiomas Pi<*ton, about whom lie told endless stories 
to a very young* and ieni’c. ifaek M'a.s a veteran of 
the reniiifiiila?’ uar, and an out*p*93*siotuT of (’hel.sca 
Hospital. He ••kcil out hi.s pension by selliii/? buns, 

I the mode of nianufaetunng which he ^*as supposed to 
lune learned at (Mii lsea; and every dajr whqji tlio sun 
shone, he mi|flit be seen in the’ play-ground, or tlio 
cricket- field, seated on a stone or the stump of a tree, 
with hiy^hask^t hf hi.s side. ’J’lie hoys, especially tho 
younger ones, ^\L*re fond of talking to old Clielsea-bun 
.lack, ^^h() liad seen so much of life and death, and 
travelled the world so \y(lely. J’liey would cluster 
roiinil liiiii, and listen for luTlirs to iiia long tales of the 
battles and liard.ships Jio had witrft'ssed in Spain 
and l^>rtugal, of tlio liot campaign iii Eg>ipt, and tho 
htrijggle at Wat(*rloo. It was curious ti> watch the 
wliite-Jiaired old soldier de.scanting on themes* of 
slaughter* and carnage to his attentive young hearers, 
and to mark bow tlie urchins would Jiold their breath 
/ft the most inlcrestiiig point of tho narrative, and how 
their blooming cheeks would grow paisas the vetdf'an 
described, with the fidelity of an» eye-witness, the 
terrible scer.i's among wliieli his youth had been spent. 
The old niaii'b# buns, witli llieir name of Chelsea- 
buns, suggestive of medals worn on scarred breast.s, 
and an( leiit liumaii relics of by-gone wars, had, so to 
speak, a military flavour to the palates of his laughing, 
rosy customers. Oni* lad, the wag of the school, vowed 
that they^tasted of g’lnpowder. The curly-patcd boys 
who listened to the veteran’s tales, and invested their 
w’cekly half-pence^ in liis bifba, are grown men now, 
playing their own parts on the bustling stage of life. 
Tho old soldier slcciis beneath the green turf and gray 
stones iof tho village church-yard ; but we doubt not 
that many of those whose youthfUl blood ran cold at 
his tales of figliting and pillage, still preserve in a 
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corner of their memories the rccolU’C‘tion of the 
Tencrable face ani movinfj narratives of Chelsca-bun 
fj ack« 

j • — 

A CHArTIOK ON NAMES., • 

NoTWitH8TANDiN(! .Juliet’s iiisiiiu.'iyon, tlicn; is mi^ph 
in a name. ]t is true, that in the ease of many imrfies, 
the Binniflcanee is lar from lyinj,' on llio surface; 
especially after tliey litf'To' been clipped away and 
metaniorpliosed into Neds and Dicks and Dettya and 
Lottys. t>till, all fersoiial •names had orijiinally a 
moaning' ; and that meaning; is, and ought to be 
considered, a inattcr of irniiortanee. 'J’hc Homans 
had a liapjiy proverb to this effect : Notncii cf ouuin ; 
that is, the nomcn (name) is also an omen — of Avhat 
the man will he. At all evonti-, it is signifleant of what 
tliose who give it him wihli and liope ho will bo; and 
tJiat IS much, if ho is at all mado Of the ricjlit stuff*. 

Hy the way, the Homans, wo suspoot, must have 
borrowed the proverb ; it does not aoc.'onl with their 
practice. Thc}^ were the d^^llost dogs dn (‘jnlliMit 
name- making, contenting flumiselvos with a designa- 
tion derived fioiii any casual circumstance, the most 
trivial or mean. Oidmury omployments fnrnishod — 
Porcius, the swinehenl; Asinins, tlu* ass-man ; (/icoro, 
tlio vetch-grower; Fabius, the beau-farmer. Personal 
p'oculiarities, and even ^defects, «;ave— Hufus, r(‘d ; 
Flavius, yellow ; Calvu.s, bald ; Cnissus, fat ; Ca\sar, 
the fellow with the hair •,itlMautus, flat-footed; (flaudius, 
the limper; Balbus, the stutterer; Naso, long-nose;^ 
Capito', big-hoad ; Furiiis, ra\1ng ; Brutus, stupid, &e. 
None of tliese titles are very dignifiid or elevating; 
but they are poetry itself compaiod with another (d.iss 
of names 4 P i«<e among the Homans — Quintus, Sextus. 
Soptinius, Octavua; Nos. 5, (5, 7, 8. ft is curious to 
see this prosaic ^eiii dijiping finder the Atlantic, and 
coming up in the Neiv World in the shape ol Fin.t 
Street, Si'cond StixVt, <!ic. Wo feid nsstircd that 
Longfellow doe.s not live in a street with sueli u name; 
the Muses v\ould not come witJiin lieaniig of it. 

Greek names, as i-o^ilrasted with'Hornan, arc ideal 
and asjpiring; aiid-iirf tliis eliar.icter arf the prevalent 
names of the Gdtliic races, or of those pi'oplcs that 
inhabit Genn.apy and the north-west of Fairopo. At 
least this,i.s true of such naine.s as originated in the 
heroic or heathtn age. They Avere mad<<; expressive of 
the attributes tluai held in highest estimation, betoken- 
ing either personal qualities or the fivojjr of the gods. 
Originally, no doubt, they were bestowed upon growm- 
np men who had deserved tliiMii ; hut tliey Aiere spread 
and ptM-petuated by^ being to the }oung, us of 

good omen. Both among foe (IreeKs and tlu* northern 
peoples, most ndmes w’ere ('omiiounded of two words; 
and it is miiarkahle tlie idiuitity in meaning and in 
inode of formation to be observetl 1 1 many of them. 
Theophilus, beloved of God, looks like a translation of 
Godwin, or Oswin ; Jfeniocrates, ruler of the people, 
of 'Hieoderich. And yet we know that they must have 
been forniecl independently ; tlie twai neopI(\s only feH 
and thought <-hke, and naturally expressed these 
thoughts and focl^gs in a similar w'n 3 . 

The significance of most of the Greek names must 
have continued apparent to every Gret k as long as the 
language was spoken. Not so with Gotliic names. 
Ill many cases, the words ^'omposing them have gone 
out of common use ; and in other cases have become 
80 disguised, tliat only a student of antiquity, and 
often not he, can interpret the meaning. Imfact, it is 
only Ayithin the last half-century that tlie mcauing of 
many jiames in everyday* use over tlie most of Europe 
)ias ffeen dug up, us it were, after lying hid for many 
hundreds of years. Not that there were Avanting 
attempts to explain them before; in fact, this, kind of 
etymology^ has alw'ays been a favourite exercise of 
ingenuity but the method was, until lately, none of 


the surest, and the results, generally, laughable enough. 
We can almost fancy Shal^peare hav^g in his eyo 
some of tlvise etymological explanations that passed 
f%r learning in his day, when lie put the rather scorn- 
ful question*^ What’s in a name? lie had possibly 
read — for Knight bus proved that he had more 

learning than half his t^immenta^ors — he had possibly 
reail or lieaill of the venerable Abbot Smaragdus, who 
lived in France in the ninth century, and who gh^s 
a gloss in Latin of the (rothic names he has occasion 
to write in ‘lii.s reco/ds, in this wdse: Altmir, vetulus 
mihi (old to me) ; Ainard, vnus durus (one liard). And 
w'hen h(‘ found that even after such men as Luther and 
Grot ins had tried th(‘ir hand It this kind of interpreta- 
tion, there w^as little better to be had than sucli guesses 
aM Albert, nil fumd ; llarald, old hair ; Altwin, old wine; 
Heinrich (Henry), nrh in hrns : eonld he do other- 
wise than land jn the seeptiei.'=im implied in Jidiol’s 
question ? If he liad I i veil to sec the results of the 
re.^iearcliiis of Jacob Grimm, W. Wackernagel, Otto 
Alli'I, and otfner Ic^irnei^ men, into the hi.story and 
sigmtlcation of 'J'eiitonic proper names, ho would, we 
ari‘ convinced, have spoken otherwise. At all events, 
w'e belioAc, it will not be unacceptable, if horrowdng 
from tliesc /ources, w'e endeavour to open up to the 
mere English reader the import of a few of those names 
belonging to the heroic age that arc still in use, or 
that yii read of in oiir early hi.story. They form the 
ver/'*^oldest portion of our language — in fact, tliey can 
lianlly be said to belong to the living language; they 
stand to it as megatheriums and ichthyosauri do to 
tlie existing races of animals. 

'J'he^ cords that enter into our primitive proper 
names relal(‘ for the most part eitlier to religion, or to 
the aU-c*ngrosi5ing oi'cnpation — w'ar. Tlie most general 
appellation for a Divine Being, Gott, God, Gode, is 
copiously omjiloyed, as in Gottfrid (Godfrey) and 
Godwin.*^ It is remarkable that names of imlividual 
gods of tli(‘ first rank, such as oianir in WcdiU'sday 
( Wotlen), 'J’liu^rsday ('Tlior), .in* scldtirn found in nauic's 
of persons ;•'! Iioi waldson is one of the foAV instances. 
But there was an inferior class of gods, perhaps a 
later dynasty, called by th«* genera let i tie As, or Ans 
(in other ihalects, Os, Fs), plural, A.sen or Anseii. 
'riiough tlws word has died out of the language, as 
the beings it designated have out of our creed, we 
find pelrif.ictioqs of it in Aiishelm, Oskar, Esmond, 
and the like. 

Of the various spirits and genii with wdiich our 
ancestors peoph'd the air. the e.'irtli, and the waters, 
none occupied a more prominent place than the oljjs, 
nihs, o<//.s, or elves. Tlie word is akin to the Latin 
white ; Alps, the snow-white mountains; and 
Elbe, the clear stream ; and denotes the ‘ white ’ benign 
spirits. It is an element in Alfred, Albuin, Aelfstan, 
and many more. One case deserves special notice: 
with tlic .««yllablo rir or yirli^ which is neither more nor 
le.ss tli.’in 7e>, ‘ruler,’ it forms Aelfric — the name of the 
bishop of Canterbury in the year 1000. This name 
in other dialects w*as Alberich ; in Norman and other 
Itomamc languages, it became Auberon, and hence the 
Oberon of our poots-^an appropriate enough title, 
|liieing literally, Eliiii-kiiig. 

The primitive goddess of the northern peoples, 
the feminine ccvaipleraent of Wodan or Odin, went by 1 
'/arious names in difl’erent localities; one of the most 
prevalent was Berta or Bcrchta. This goddess pre- 
sented the benign side of the divine attributes — she 
was the siHirce of fertility and light ; the patroness of 
order and industry ; the protectoresa of children, and 
of the family in general. She owes her name, Berchta, 
to the appearance under wdiich she manifested herself : 
it is from the same root as the English bright^ and the 
German prachtf ‘ splendour.’ Frau Berchta, therefore, 


* Sco fooUnote, next page. 






I was ‘'tho shining one.* Traces of this benign being attended. Wolf talces tho forma wulf^ ulf^ olft and 
I still linger in the White that watclies over the raven — in German raftea — becoijpes In Wolf- 

i destinies of many a distinguished house. And what is ram and liamnulf both tho auspicious names ara 
1 more, there are real l^rthas yet wallcing*tho eartlj. united. Others are Adolf, Bertram, Ludolf. ' 

I little less bright, and a good deal morov substantial The Swan and the Serpent tl^ero confined to feminine 
i Theirs is a name in every way to be prou»i of, reaching rftmes. The beauty and grace of tho swan ^uld 
' back to the foretime of t^dm Jiinisclf ; y^ur Clara, or reJblily •sjggtst it as an object of comparison for 
! Claire, of the same iniport, is a mere parynu in com- w<fyi>jn ; tlie appr(»priatencs 8 of ‘serpent* as a titlo for 
! parison, tliough it may have'eome in with vVilliam tho the gentler sex is not so apparent It is a singular 
I Coiiq^ueror. Besides, Cl.ira is a Latin stranger, unable fact, bowever. that in all l^j^athen countries the serpent 
i to claim kindred with words of tlii* mUivt^stoek. We li.is been held in niyslerioii^'Veneration : it is assocl- 
j are disp«:)aed at once to augur bright things of any ated with the mysteries yf eternity, of healing, and of 
, young lady that wears tho name of Bertha. What knowledge, especially of fore-knSwledge. Now, from 
i amulet more potent to ward otf all foul spirits? 'I'liis the days of rariulirto, woman has somehow been C0U» 
j one word, woin on a memory conscious of il gnili- nected with tho serpent. One writer suggests that this 
cance. is bi'ttcr than the broadest pli3 lactcries ntten may have arisen from tier soft, insinuating, soothing 
; over with f^acred texts. * character. It seems more jirobiible that tho naming of 

[ B(*sides fornimg a namo bj' itsidf, the syllable /;«>;/, woman .after the sc*r])erit, had its origin in that reverence 
j hcirhty btcrht, preebt, in its sens of brightness and w hicli Tacitus describes the (jennaii nations .as eoter- 
' splendour, was a favourite ingredient in compouiKl tammg lor the sagacity and counsels of their women in 
, names. Thus we have Bertram. Land weft or iaimligrt, general, and especially of eertair sage women looked 
j Kobert, Albre<-ht or Albeit, Le. • upon as pgjplu tesses. It does not follow that they 

( At tliat stage of civ ihsalion, when the iiercer ani- gave them credit for lifting conscioua of the. wisdom | 
maU are rivals with man lor the loid.^hip of the of the Monls they uttered, any more than was tho 


( forest, their strengtli, swittness, and I'lmnmg are object ! 
1 of his admiration aiul ('iivy. To be Id ened to the ] 


ea^e A\;th ihe priestess of Apollo among the Greeks. 
Few, if any, of the proper names derived from the two 


eagle or tlie Jmn, is to receive the higlieJt jir.ii.se; to he animals ue are speaking of are now in use. Tliis is 
liarncd after tlieni, the highest honour. 'I'he animals easily' accounted for. 'J'he names of the heroic age 


that chiefl}' served as ide.ds of excellencr V^'^our 
ancestors, wen* the liear, tlie vvtjlf, the hoar, the c‘ngle, 
the swan, the raven, and lhefter[jeir. In the estiiihi- 


hav(‘ been chiefly prc'^erveii tlieir becoming an 
inheritance m distinguished families; which can be 
the ease only with innaculir# names. Tlif word for 


' tion in uhieh these nnmials weie iield, there was a ^serpent in d.ij'S ot old, ^ as hnf or /imic — now utterly 
I blending of respect for their qnalilies and of r^^hgions e.xtmet; ami Sighnt, Berhtlinf, Theodeliiido, Swanhvit 
I feeling, for at the stage wo speak of, religion is mixed (swan uhiLe) seem to have been at one time in great 


up witli everything. 


nor til ot J'iuiope, 


favour as names among the fair-haired maidens of tho 


days of yoie, it was tlie hear that in as the king of the nortli of Kiirope. We might cite RosiflimLas a still 
beasts, and not tlie lion, wlneli was iirobalily uiiknoNvii. evi.sling instance, but wc are somewhat doubtful of its 
The.Jlear was styled I'orest-kmg, (liild-foot, Honey- history. It has not tllb ring of the genuine antique, 
hand, the Gnat, the Aij<.unl, Gi.indfather, *te. JIi.s Imt lookf^hkean imitation of a .heroic nauic, got up 
worship yet lingers m Berne, of uliieh <*ity he Nvas the at a later pernid, when (’hristiari chivalry liad given 
eponym and jiatioM diviMit>. With tiiat i xcejition, hiitli to \n liUt I'.e heroines of old would have despised 
indeed, he is not now held m much este<*m an>’NNhere as scntimentalisyi. It is, indeed, possible that the i 
west of St lVt(^’.shurg ; Jait the NNorftlnjipiTs of Odm Kose had a r^igions import, aud i-as used not for its J 


indeed, he is not now held m much este<*nj anj’NNhere as scntimentalisyi. It is, indeed, 
west of St lVt(^’.shurg ; Jait the NNorfthijipers of Odm | Kose had a r^igions import, aud i-a 
dchglited to bear Ins name. It appe.irs m their iiomeii- ! beauty, but for its good augury.*^' 


I clature in the hirm ui' //c/o, puiH^ him, hin'u^ lu m^ htoni 
— as 111 Bernliaril, haidy or br.ive a.s a hear; Wollaliirm, 
I tlie (shej wolf-bear — a lafher fieiee title, u e should 
i think, lor a lady; Asbinni, (Anglo-^axoiij Osheorn, 
I Osborne, the god-bear — a name, thereloie, as old a.s 
the times of the deinignds and heroes. 

Our name for the 1 ‘^igle is, through the Fiviicli, from 
the J..atin, aquila ; Ins natiNe northern name was ma, 


As ‘dictionary reading ’ is proverbially dry, throw 
the explanation of flu* more eominon af the remaining 
name-loots into a foot-note.* Those curious in such 


* Name-roots not ex pi. lined above; — 

All/ll, iiethvl, turlh,aiotnnLy. 

Halt, hnlii, hnm, pohf, bold. 

Jinmd, burning, llmuinir ; ii sword is so culled because it burns. 
Ih'ut^ dint, ihfod, ihe iieo[de , the CIcrmans enll themselves the 


ar, arn, allied to the (Jellic root from nn hich our..r//r;/ is r n excellegcu. 

derived. Tins element is reeogiiisalrlo in Arnold- 


wdiieh does not, however, mean old eagle, but rahunt u,n , tin* (itruiuns .nc f-appoHcd to beboci 
as an eagle. * spe.ir-uien. 9 

rin ij.' /-/-I I r * \ t, • 1 1 • Uuiift i/uud, wnr. This word is nroMerved in It in oonfalone, 

T.ho Boar (Oer, ehcr, Lat. apaip besides being ^M,r-MMndaiil, imjjoited thiUicj by the noiilieiu miuons. 
admired for bis strength, was idso a sacred animal ; he //oi/, b^nJy. • 

first taught men Iionv to plough the earth, and no doubt 
the first ploughshare was made after the model of his ^ 

snout. Such names as Kberhard,^ Bverard, took their ///«/, hind, <.hhd, lud, lot, is nllictl to Eng. /oad. the sounding 
rise in this reverence for the Nvild-boar. pi-ii-voi i.une h tlio ide:i invoi\ud. a • 

But above all other., the fVolf and the Kavon were 
held in special esteem as beasts of good omen. Ddffi Iaip, hif,houi. 

bad two wolves, Freki and Geri, as war-hounds, that Lifb, Uof, Uno. • , . , 

accompanied him into battle; and Invo ravens, Hugiim ’ wmiparc mynn ew . 

and Muimin, tliat sat on his shoublers, and wdii-spereu Mundlmoud, pintfction. 

into his ear all that they saw and iicard. The apjiearaiiee poMC'.-^i.m. Tlun loot enters Into alodial artd fcodal : 

of a wolf or a raven leading the way, was sure sign ““ 

that Odin was on your side. The very names presaged W, nj, ted, ami 

victory; and that, to a warlike people, embraced all myiw, counsol, wisdom ; compare I-at. rfl/Io, reason, 

good-fortune. Accordingly, there arc countless proper maiden, 

names in early history into which the wolt and the ejf presses the exercise of power or sway; 

raven enter, and many of them are still in use. Wolf- itm jiiu*d to En^. icie/d, and Lat. prcvaiA 
gang, so well known as Gotbe’s Christian name, denotes probaWv allied t 

a hero whom the w^oll of victory goes before — wolf- liking, lovo; compare wiwaoinc. 


Comp.'iie Jfr. gnetTC, find Eng. 
o be bO called been u . ho they were 


Wtg oi tcik, war or fight ; probably allied to victory. 
irtn, liking, Igvo ; compare toinsoinc, * 
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iii.'ittfTfl, will thoro find a key to Piicb of tlie names 
already cited as kavo been left partly unexplained, and 
to many Vwsides. It is not, indeed, nlwa\8 easy to 
sec how the one of the tao ideas usually entering 

1 into a name was intended to inoflify the other, bftt a 
geiliral notion can iiio.stly he gathered. give* a 

few Bppciniens of interi)ret.‘ition, eonfirting* ourselves 
to the more usual and mteiVhting*of the class v:q*,\rG 
discuBBing. 

The religif)us idea pr^^yails in such namoB as — 
(toitfricfff nr (Jodfrt't/, (i^’s peace; (JocUcia and Oawin^ 
btdoved of (_h)d; J'Jsugtnd, godfguardian. 

Vorsoiial prowess and courage in— Ilnnclol/] the 
sliield-wolf ; f ! tUkltrand, the ^^ar-brand, or liamc of 
war; (hilidid^av f.Vro/d, aj)e.ir-strong ; spear- 

wicldmg; HVrA/, or \yicl{[f(\ son of war; (tiinsfdj] 
Crisf<i/\ or dustftvusy the staff of war. 

Nobility of birth and large possessions in — Adainff] 
AdoJjy or Adolfthns^ the noble wolf; Adn/hf) ritf, Alhpirht^ 
or Alhcrt^ of illiistrions birth ; Adila^ or Advh\ the noble 
lady; Jjuudpert^ or /jtimhcrf, hriglit land; Edmml and 
Edmundy guardian of the possession. ^ , 

Authority and rule in — ’rhrfkla / •, ruler of the people ; 
Iltimiicfi, Jletnnchy or Jlvnnj, ruler of tlic homo or 
country; IJutpoId^ or Ijopold, hold among the people. 

Next to personal strength, .wisdom was held in high 
esteem, as w-o see in such names as--J///er/, elfin- 
pounsel, or w i^e ns the fairies ; Kvimit^ or Eonind, hold 
in counsel; Er(/{hliard, ]\fhdi(i)d, or ^^In/untd, daring in 
counsel — tlic ai)propriate tide of the fox in the fable. 

Cilory Avas prized beffre tliero were cannons’ mouths 
to seek it in; witness - fffudi^K/ ( C/ori'i), now /judirir/A 
or Loaisy glorious wariior; liuolpi edit, Ixupt rty or Iloln 1 
bright with fame; F.oIJkiu or /^nllur, «'!orious army; 
Hodericy renowned commander. 

Chat Koi/y has a legend eonneefed with its 
origin. All freemen that w’cre not rods (carls) or 
nobles, w'cro / m/s (Ang. Sax. /fV//s), or commons; and 
this last term came of course to be one of xh^parage- 
inerit, as we see in r/tud to this day. He wlio was 
afterwards Charh'inagno, w’as hrouglit up .as the son 
* of a miller, in ignoi^’mco of his ,,r()yal parentage. 

- Having occasion to ap’iear in tlie qu^ufs presence, 
his uirnoliahed itrAlhiers offended her majesty, wdio 
ordered them to remove that k(uf (clowm) from 
her sight, 'flic ‘karl’ retained the name, aiid made 
it illustrious — Karl der Grosse. 

These instances will suffice to gne \)ur readers a 
notion of this hr.vnch of palaontolo'^y. 'fhey suggest 
some curious relleetions on tlie sgalo^of society iii 
those ‘good old times,’ if our spivce piTiuitted us to 
indulge in them. To say nothing of tlie men, wdiat a 
strange notion niust«have yAtn formed ijs to ‘woman’s 1 
mission,’ when express the ideal of female exivl- 

Icncc such iiamc.s w^cro chosen as Wulfluldv^ the w'olf- 
horoinc; l3h trainTin^ the bright raven; llc////a/, the 
wolf-serpent; Ehedituly the boar- ‘-c pent ; Elhchndo, 
tluf noble serpent; Adidhilty the noble lieroyie: du- 
trudey the spcar-inaiden, or w'arrior-love ; Chhi/u/dr, the 
famous amazon ; ^Idihildiiy the mighty amazon ; (Jmh utu 
the war-oracle. Truly it must have b«jn difficult fur 
a member of tli(? Teace Society in those days to find a 
wife w'hoso name r/ould not grate upon his ear. Nor 
are we to faney that these formidable ’additions’ were 
empty sound. These ladies supported their titles. 
On occasion of the two great battles in wdiicli JMarius 
defeated tlie Teiitones and Cimhri — the one in Tro- 
venco, the other on tfie plains of Lombardy — w’e get 
rather startling pictures of tlic Gertrudes and ^lathildas 
of the^ peoples. Vlutarch tells us, tliat Ahen the 
Komars pursued the routed enemy to their eamp, 
the Wonicn were alntionocf at the rampart of wagons, 
aju| slew alike pursuers and fugitives — one her hus- 
balWy another lier brother, anotjier her father: tliey 
threw their children, strangleil with their own 
l^pidSy under the wheels and horses’ hoofs ; and, finally, 

plunged their weapons into their own breasts, ratJter . i 
than become captives, liangerous mates these for ' 
inilk-liverjgd men! To be sure there are indications (| 
ipf rather more feminine sofljf^css in some instances. 
There was k Minna, the one borne in luindj the beloved ! 1 
— a really ^'oct name; and also Berthay the bright, i 
Hut even di Prau Bertha, whep she did not get her f 
own way, tjiere ran storip aljout Christmas-lime that ij 
might well make a nervous man fight shy ot any of 
her namc-daughterH. ( | 

T T1 E M A K I N K R 0 F A L E S vS I 0. ^ i 

It is very probable that in 4*110 present days of loc^o- ^ 
motion, some of our readers nniy have sailed along tin* 
coast of the Kivieni, that fairest of the Italian provinces 
which lies hetwcLMi (leiioa andLegliorn ; and perdianci^ 
as they have floatcfl iiloug its sunny shores, some 
kindly informant niny have pointed out to them the 
little town of Alcssio, wdioso liardy population of 
ni».-iiu*rs during the late war rcgmlsed even British 
s(‘;micn from their sBores,* though not until the halls of 
British cannon liad left heliiricl them nmrk.'i which are 
still visible on tin* walls of her humble lialiit.itimis', 
'riiis villag^, is pictiiresqiiol}' situated on the declivity 
of tlie mountain, w hicli rises abruptly from the sea ; 
hilt, fruitful as i.s the surrounding country, nature 
seems to have dealt out her bounties with a nigganl 
haiuKto this soqnestererl nook. A few olive-trees are ■ 
Bi’aVtcred amongst tlie surrounding rocks, and here and 
there a patch of ftony and ungrateful boil returns but . 
a ^’caiily recompense to the labours of tlio liushandinan. i 
The ii’4*al)ifants of Alessio, un(l(*r these eireumstances, ‘ 
instead of leading Iho doh c-fti) -nirntr lifew'hich Italians 
have generally l)cen supposc'd to prefer, have betaken 
theins<*lves to the oiauipations of fishermen and niariners; 
and arc so noleil for their skill and hanliliood, that 
they have boon soimht for not only in the neighbouring 
jHirts of Leghorn and Genoa, hut even in the distant 
liai hours of tlie Western w-oild, w'hcrc their services 
lia\e been gh'filly welcomed. It is with one of tliese 

1 hardy sons of the sea, who have won for themselves 
the enviable reputation of hi^ng cqinVJy 
‘joav tcprodiOy that our present tale lias to do 

The LM)tl\ of April ITfiS, was a day of gloom to these 
simple villagers, 'riie song of the mariner was hushed, 
and no peasant-girl vi as heard, as is usual, to re-echo 
its joyous suiinds ; the hell of the parish ehureh 
tcilled forth a mouriiftil knell, as tlic inhabitants of the 
village elimhed in sileiieo tlu‘ hill on whoso summit it 
.stood. The ehureh of Alessio is a noble struetiire, for 
the people of Liguria, frugal as they arc in tlieir filre, 
and lo<«l\' as are their own habitations, love to gee the 
house of God cared for and adorned ; tlie poorest 
brings li:s mite, or contributes the labour of his hands, 
to erect an cditii e meet for the worship of the Almighty ; 
and wlien it is eomplcteil, each loves it as if it were his 
own— they foel it to he a, domestic glory. On this day 
the liigh-altar of Alessio was clothed in black. JSua- 
peiidctl over it, tlicre hung a picture of St Nicola, the 
patron ».f enslaved captives, whilst clustered around, in 
kneeling groups, the littlij, congregation seemed engaged 
^ earnest supplication. Wlien the good priest, n 
venerable, lioar-headcd fiinn, had completed the cele- 
bration of the m^iss, lie turned towards the people, and 
itJiid : ‘ JA't us pra}*^, my friends ; for a brother who but 
a little while ago knelt with us at this altar, and wljo 
is now a captive on the inhospitable shores of Barbary, 
w’ould, I d|)ubt not, gladly commend liimsclf to your 
prayers — Emanuel Giraldo, well known toypu all — that 
good father of a family, that kind neighbour, who was 
ever ready to fly to the succour of others in the hour 
of peril or of sliipwrcck, baa been carried off by tlie 
corsairs.’ Although the good priest was only announ- 
cing an already well-known fiict, yet w'hcn he ceased to 
sjieak, a mingled voice of prayer and lamentation burst 
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iine'^ from th6 nssembted villagers, nmi many an eyt ‘ For this reason it was, gooci Maria, that I asked 
turned with pitjudng ga 2 e one group, which was yon to meet ino here this morning,’ rbplied the young* 


seated apart from the rest in a sidc-chapel, andiconsisted 


of a middle-aged womanjia young and graceful-looking# he took tho hand of his iStipthed within liis own. 


girl, and a hid about twenty years of age ( they were 
the wife and children of the unhappy Girafei^o, and had 
come to unite in the pTayers which were oficrod up on 
this day for the lv)vcd liuahyud and fatlic^ of whom 
they had been so cruelly tleprived. Tho two women, 
veiling their faces in tlieir mantles, wept in silence ; 
hut the sunburnt un i daring countenance ol*thc youth, 
although paler than wa.s its wont, expressed rather a 
firm and grave resolution than a hopeless grief — he 
looked as if absorbed in thought ; nor w his 
meditation a fruitless one, as \^e shall presently iind. 

The evening of this mournful day was closing in it 
was the hour of sunset. — that hour whidi is so full of 
beauty beneath an Italian sky — tin hour consecrated, 
lipyoiid all others, in every clime to sorrowful ami 
tender recollections — the hour which, as a rigiiriaii 
poet says, ^ • • 

Fa il cor pill e raniin.i pili gr.indc. 

Jneopo, for siicli was the name of tlie youthful son 
of Giraldo, was seated by liis nioflK-r's .s^e, on the 
threshold of their linmble cottage. Iloth were silent; 
both seemed' absorbed in the same mournful reflections, 
both felt tliat they liad not eoiiragi* to return pj the 
lonely chamber, or to look at that vacant cliair, 
was wont to he filled by tin* father a'.d the hiishand 
Aviioni tlioy loved so well. 'L'lie Ixnlf uife could not 
bring herself to retire to lier solit.n^ p.ilK't ; hiiL at 
leni(t!i, w’orn out witli the exeitennuit of the da 3 ^ sot* laid 
her wearied I'cad upon a pile of li-sliing-ncts and sail.-?, 
which lay spnuid out in a corner. Her i^on embraced 
her several times with more than u-^nal tenderness, 
and implored lier blessing-, (x)uld .sIk' at that momeiit 
have read his thoughts, her heart would havi* well- 
nigh burst, for she would Iiave fell that tins was mo-t 
probably his last embrace. 

Next nioniing, the earliest daw'ii found .laeopo on 
liis wa}’ to the heach, whither ho liafl, how(‘ver, heen 
preceded hy one^wlnise Heart wm? as sad ami as 
anxious as his own — the young Mari.i Fiorentim — slie 
who bad been tho playmati* of liis eluldhood^ and was 
now the betrothed of his ^outh. He had requested 
her on tlie preceding day to meet Iiii^ hero at this 
early hour, ns he had an important communieatiou to 
make to lier, previous to a voyage he wa.s about to 
undertake; an<I she had already been aw^aiting liim 
for some moments, gazing upon the em])ty boat wutli 
an ill-defined foreboding of some imiiendmg evil, wdien 
tln^oiind of his hurried step reealled her to herseif. 

‘Maria — buona Mari.i,’ he said as he aiipro.ached her, 
‘if I have bofen guilty of indiscretion in asking you to 
meet ino licrc at this s.ad moment, my niolivc must 
plead iny excuse : I have reckoned upon your long- 
tried love.* 

His betrothed directed towards him an anxious and 
inquiring glance ; and he continued in a voice tremu- 
lous with emotion, and pointing to the roof of his own 
lowly dwelling: ‘Never will I^gain set foot beneath 
that roof, iinlcs.s my father’s steps precede me there!* 
Maria saw' that his resolution w’as formed, nor did 
she seek to turn him from it; hut her#oiei; tnunhled 
as she asked : ‘What, then, is your plan?’ 

‘I mean to set out at once for the coa8t.s of Barbary, 
and to redeem him,* 

‘ And where will you find the ransom ?* • 

‘My liberty sliall be his ransom. A yonng man of 
twenty will gladly be received in exchange for one 
who is already advancing in years.* 

* You will, then, give yourself in exchange?’ . i 

‘ Even so.* j 

‘And your mother; wiiat will she say? Who will ! 
console lier ? ’ 


man, as with a hx)k of mingled affection and angiiieh 


‘l^kncw that your heart would be the most faitWul 
inttg-pretor of niinc; I wished to commit her to jmur 
cart^. You will couj^olo her when your Jneopo is’ far 
awa\*; you w*i!l pray with her — ^yoii will weep with 
her. Say, will you not bo as a daughter to her, my 
Maria?’ Boor ^laria’s herffic^waa too full to speak; 
she pressed bis band in silence, while tho tears rolled 
dow'n her cheeks. At thte nion^eilt, tho bell of the 
villago cbiircli chimed out its wclcomo to the rising 
sun. A» this well-known sound fell upton his ear, poor 
Jacopo was unable any longer to command his feelings; 
lie cvehiimed, in the bitterness of his grief: ‘Shall I 
never again lie.'ir that dear old bell? Shall I never 
more see that altar wliieh was to consecrate our 
phghterl love? Oh, wlien yon are gathered within 
the w'alls of th.it temple, and pray for those who aro 
Avandenng on tlie ocean, or eaptives in heathen lands, 
think of me, your absent .Jacopo ! ’ ^ 

Man.i, bursting into te:irs, exelaimed : ‘And are we, 
indeed, tlieu ■ to iiiivt again?’ 

‘Do not,' replied the young mariner -‘do not thus 
tempt my eouragi‘, and niy confidence in Him w'lio has 
in.s])Ired me with this good thought. And even though 
this shoulil be, indeed, our Inst^iiectiiig upon eartli, you 
know', as our good^priest tells us, the life of man is 
only a hi it‘f ami stormy voyai^j? ; the sea-weed, torn 
fjom its Mal i e rock, is (In veil to the shore by Vie very 
sam(.‘ waves wliieh tear it fifim it.s resting-place — we, too, 
.sliall east aiiehor in a common port, when our earthly 
voyage is accomplished. In that port, do.'ir friend, we 
shall me(‘t again. And now farewell, Any: beloved 
Maria ; when I am far away, when iny fatTier has 
roturnecl to his liomo, tv-i tell my mother w'hither 
and w'hercfon* I am gone. Till thiMi, I would fain she 
should lu‘ sjiared this sorrow'. Addio, Maria!’ Tims 
saying, lie impruited a parting kis.s upon her brow*, 
and sprung into the boat, wduch lay ni rc.uhness near 
the shon*. Soon tlHi breeze filleu^.ts sails, and the light 
hark sw-iftly sl^finmcd the snrfa(*o..'>f.^tho ocean ; but 
tlie sun w'HH already liigh lu the heavens before Maria 
could till’ll her si raining e^es from the nyiidly retreat- 
ing sjieek, and with a heavy lieart return towards the 
lonely col, \fl»('^e dwelt the mother of her betrothed, 
teehng that sli(‘ must hide from her her secret gric4', 
and do all that iu*lior lay to kecji up the sinking 
sjiirits of file heHeft wufi‘ .and mother. 

.I.ieopo, in tho meanwhile, directed his (oursc towards 
Marseille, where he made ^ill the iiceess.ary hiquirie.s 
which might facilitate the •accorfiplisliment of his 
design. Here also ho visited, w'ith tl^ feelings of a 
dying man, tlioso sacred buddings which .yoro con- 
secrated t«) the w'or.«»hij) of the Goii of hi.«i fht 'lers; and 
feiding his owui weakncs.<, he implored that strcngUi 
which coiihl alone .sustain him through his arduous 
undertakiiur. After a brief delay, he pursued his 
vifj'age to the .sliorcs of Africa; and it W'hh on a bright 
niftonlight niglit*that the city of Alg'i^rs, with her 
towers and minarets ri.sing picturcsoucly from the 
^edge of the ivatcr, and imbosomca in lofty hills 
clothed W'ith tliv Richest verdure, first presented itself 
to his view. Favoured by the darkness, lio landed 
^•u^obscrved ; all was silent around him, and wearied in 
body, though witli a mind at peace, he lay down on a 
grass-plot near llio walls, and fell asleep. But his 
slumbers were of brief duration. Tho first rays of the 
rising sun 'recalled him to the stern realities of life, 
and the clinking o4 chains, with the mingled sound 
of harsh ihreatcning and piteous lamentations, pro- 
ceeding from tlie adjoining towers, were tlie fiFst signs 
of life i^hich presented themselves to liis returning 
consciousness. For a moment, his spirit quailed 
before the image llius presented to his mind, and his 
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lieart alr» 08 t failed him; hut tlien, again, the remem- 
brance of his father, the thoiigiit tli.it he was pining in 
this iron bondage, nerved liim for the sacriflee, and 
turning his back upon his boat and freedon^, he 
advanced resolutely towards tlie gates of the city. ^ 
But here we must leave him to accomplish this heroic 
deed of self-devotion, and return V> the little village of 
Alessio. I’hc mother of Jacopo had felt no uneasiness 
with regard to his absence. The adventurous seamen, 
amongst whom she haij^iWed from childhood, were in 
the habit of absenting themselves for weeks, and even 
months together, from ilu'lr native shores; and not 
content with navigating their barks along the Mediter- 
rane.ari coast, ’they frequently ventured across the 
I stormy Atlantic, and tried their fortune in the harhoura 
I of the Western world ; she, therefore, concluded that her 
i son was performing some such di.stant voyage. Hut 
poor Maria, who was alone pomsc'^mm) of the fatal secret, 

I seemed weiglied down hy a load of sorrow. She 
worked harder than ever: early :ind late was she to be 
! found' at her toil, but her merry song was no longer 
I lie.ard as she^sat weaving ^thc lishirig-Pcts ; .and* on 
i holid.ays she no longer appeared in festive attiri*, 
dressed with that ininuto attention to neatness ami 
' taste which is so charnetonstic of the I..igiirian 
I peasantry. She seemed to gnulge the most tiifling 
! expense, and to hoard every larlhmg she could accu- 
l•mulate. Voor girl, slic^had conceived a great project, 
i but one whii’h she knew well it uMuld take her years 
' to accomplish— she ho^'od one day to ransom Jacopo! 

1 K very 'day, with the rising dawn, she ii«e<l lowandf^r 
to that rock where he hail «.eate(l himself by her side 
on the morning of Ins departure; and there, before 
her (lay’s w'ork began, she would sit lor a while and 
meditat^^ Une morning, as she w'as thus engaged, a 
boat approached the shore; and no sooner had its prow 
touched the land, than a gni^’-lieaded man, in tattered 
garments, sprung hast dy on the beach, and kneeling, 
kissed it fervently, after whicli ho raised his hands 
and eyes towards luaiveii, as if iii grateful aeknow^- 
ledgmont of some signal im'rey. With a boating 
heart Maria recogniafd the fatlier ^*)f Jacopo! It was 
a moment of fefy:i'ui struggle; she lovdi, she reverenced 
ICmatiiicl (Jiraldo almost with a daueliter’s love, but 
when she sawr him set foot upon his native shores, she 
felt tha^ the saeriflco was eonsunnnuted— tlaeopo was a 
slave! , 

Hut soon a ray of light burst through the gloom : she 
fi?U that he had done his duty, Viat Ciod would bless 
him ; and without a iminmir. thongl\ not without a 
pang — a bitter, heart-felt pang — she resigned all those 
hopes of happiness vvliich lyul brightened her patli tiom 
her very childhood, and ♦Jo whieli she had still clung, 
even when ho|^ seemed vain. Virtue and religion were 
with herino empty names -they taught her to sutler 
and to do; and lie who, whilst In ineasun's the ocean 
Ml the hollow of Ilis hand, tak(\s :ii'i<)unt of the smnllcht 
clew-drop, will not leave unnoted or unrewarded the 
bumble sacrifice of the peasant-girl— who had no 
offering save her own treasured hopes to lay upon His 
shrine — any tmre than the noble aefs of self-devotion 
whoso fame is rg-echoed throughout the world. 

Emanuel, in the meanwhde, hastened to hi.s bumble^ 
^ borne; and wo nccul not stay to tol^ the transports of 
' joy with which bo wuis wolcoinod there, or the innumer- 
able questions with which he was overwhelmed ; buf* 
tlicn^ was one question ho could not answer, one 
q lestion which continually roeiirrccl to his ow n mind : 

* AVho had redeemed him from slavery.— W’ho had 
restored him to his home?’ 

In the evening of this eventful day, a largo circle of 
the friends and relatives of (liraldo h.a(l as.sembled 
ai^dlind liim as ho sat by his eottage-door, beneath the 
» stindeof a spreading chestnut, whose branches waved in 
tho evening breeze. It was a scene worthj’^ of a painter’s 
pCiMiil, this varied group composed of old men and 


^diildren, sunburnt fishermen and youthful maidens, ■ 
all listening wdth emotion^ of the d<^f;e8t interest to ' 
Giraldo’sinarrative of all he had seen and suffered, of I 
the cruel bondage in wdiich ke had pined, and of the ' 
strange habits and customs of the Algerian corsairs. • 
But there was one present who listened to his tale wMth j 
far other feelings than those Qf’ mere curiosity : ]>oor ! 
Maria, bii^’ing her face, in her hands, vainly strove to 
restrain her tears, as she thought within herself that all | 
these horrors were now weighing upon tho head of j 
.Jacopo, ffhe could not bear, how^cver, to mar the | 
happiness of Giraldo’s return, by revealing the secret ! | 
which was preying upon her inmost soul, and she 
liad resolved that she woidd yet, for a time at Itjast, ' | 
conceal li(‘r grief; but Giraldo, when ho had finished 'I 
his relation, suddenly e.xclaimed : ‘ O liow I wish my | 
son were here to-night! Hut he will soon be back; | 
and then, my good Maria, you must, without any ' | 
longer del.ay, become bis wife.’ : ! 

Mam, overcome by licr feedings, started from her 'I 
sl^at as he thus addressed her, and trembling violently, I 
she threw herself ‘'into* the old man’s arms, and ex- 
(djiimcd : ‘ .laeopo is a slave in Harbary — it was Jacopo ! 
who ransomed //on from slaverj'^ ! ’ i ' 

Tlie iiviit Sunday-morning, Emanuel, surrounded 
by Ills family, but bow'od down by sorrow as he thought ! 
of his lost, his noble-hearted bo}', repaired once more to | 
his parish cliurcb. Tlierc was no heart there that day ; 
vy^ieh did not mourn, no lip which did not breathe a | 
fervent prayer for the young captive, who had so long I 
been the favmiiiTto of old and young in the village of ! 
Alessio. 'J'lie good priest ascended the pulpit, and after I 
haviftg deserilx'd the horrors of slavery, and the virtues I 
of the young man who had willingly given himself up to l 
suffer all its miseries, be proceiMled as follow^s : — Let U9 , | 
then, my bretbren, eaidi contnbuti* bis mite to rescue '• 
bini liorn bondage; niul if our offerings do not amount i 
(o tbe reqniri'd sum, we will t.ike some of those w'bieli ; 
have been laiduiion tin* pbriiii* of St >licobi; the saints i 
of (Jod do not stand in need of our silver and our gold, | 
and deeds o/ kimlncss to our bretbren are like precious , | 
vas(\9 of incense which burn continually beforo our ,j 
(b^d.* «* 'I 

With willing .and liberal hearts did tho good people 1 
of Alessic' respond to the appeal ; there was not one | 
present, not even the poorest widow, who did not . | 
contribute hci^mito towards the ransom of the captive, j 
INLiria brought her little lioard, the fruit of many an ] 
hour of laliour acd many an act of self-deni.al, to .add I 
to the general stock ; and the sum required for tbe | 
ransom was found to be complete. The next day, j 
some young mariners, under the guidance of Emanuel i 
GirMd’o himself, set out lor the coasts of Harbary. ^ 

S’ K * * 

It was the festiv.al of St Nicola; the whole population 
of Ale.ssio were gathered upon the etrcind ; the sun 
shone brightly upon the scene ; and a light bark, with i 
many-coleured tings flying from her masts, and flowers | 
wreathed around her prow, sailed into the bay amidst , 
the eheers and vivas of the assembled crowd. ' 

The mother of Jacopo and Maria were there, stand- ' 
ing the nearest of alb to the water’s edge, that they 
might be the first to welcome the delivered slave, their 
beloved Jaeopo, whom this hark was bearing back to | 
his native shores. .Toyously and thankfully did he set 
foot upon the strand, and with a grateful heart did he 
thank his kind deliverers ; but the praises which were 
mingled wdth tho congratulations that met his ear on j 
every sMe, appeared to him unmerited and uncalled for, | 
for the single-minded mariner could ii6t see that he had 
done aiiythiiig more than duty required. A few d.'iys 
afterw'ards, the faithful love of Maria and Jacopo was 
consecrated at the altar, and the young couple returned 
to the quiet fulfilment of the daily labours and duties 
of their toilsome, but happy and contented life. 

We know not whether Jacopo still lives, but if he 



and his faithful Maria jet sujrvive, may a hlossingf rest magnifying power of 40 or 50 (liamcters, the cavitjr 
upon their old agt ! They may be poor in this world’s will be seen to be rfearly filled with brhnching jointed 
fioods, hut if the young fisherman brought bsa^k from Jiairs, bearing numerous little ovoid saes or cells, of aa 
tlu* land of his captivity # single link of his chain, it wangg colour, each containing ta number of minute 
will be a heritage to his children and his, children’s hodk^s with an orange speck or granule in the centw. 
children more precious than cosily jewels or thousands Thean inirtute bodies oro the antheroxon. or potfen 


j children more precious than cosily jewels or Jhousanda 
' of gold and silver. " • 


SEA-WEEDS — Til El U EL O WEARING 
AND FlitJCTJFTCATION* 


Thesn iniitute in^dies ojo the anthei'oxoa^ or potfen 
anim^ilcules, the ctd^i in which they aro contained 
corrosf>onding to the antherS of flowers ; and hence 
naiiKMl anihnulKi. Wlieii fully formed, these cells aro 
expelled, and collect around tlft^ fjriflce of the receptacle 
in the form of an orange jelly ; and when exposed to 
moisture tliey hurst, dischar|ling thel¥ contained antho- 


The nature of the fructification of the lower class of rozoids, which swim rajiiilly in water by the motion of 


plaiUb lias been, until very recently, enlirel3Mnisu'''lcr- 
stood. It w'as supposed that they were reproduced 
solely by a kind of budding process from the pan ot 
stem ; that the minute spores, which are the only 
obvious form of fructification in die cryptogam la, 
differed essentially from the seeds of the flowering- 
plants ; and that the hi'autiful fertilising apjoirafu-? 


a pair of long cilia or hairs attached to one extremity. 

If a femafii conceptaele be prepared in tho same 
way, and examined, it will be seen to have a similar 
lining of jointed hairs, among the leaves of which aro 
Bet'll several large ovoid oli\ e-colourcd bodies, attached 
by a sliort pedicle to the wall of the cavity, 'riiose j 
arc the germ-cells or sporangia. When completely i 


of stamens and pistils in tlie latter c]ass, li.-^l no n'prc'- developed, each eimsists of a transparent «‘oat formed of 
sentativp in tho former. lienee, iiiileed, tlieir scientific two iliiii memflraiics, and a.ccntnil opaqp^! olive-brown 
name — Cryptoganiia. Rut tlie recent researches t>f body, pivsenfing marks of division into eight parts; 


several eminent naturalists in this very inteiestiiig | 
de[)artment of science, h.ave siicd a Ihiod o'' light on I 


hence eilh'd an octosjiore. AVhen ripe, the sporangia 
hin^l, and set free' tlie oetospores, which are e.vpellcd 


this hitherto one of the most dark and untrodden of like the antheridia, and collect also info jelly-like green 
the by-patlis of nature; and, as in every other instance in.isses round llu* orifice of the receptacle. ’J’ho outer 
where tin* ej'e of man is perm it ted to observe her membrane id' their coat is seei^ to remain helnml, tJio 
secret operations, surjiassiiigly voii<lerfiil and hcaiilti*, ' inner one still snrroiTiids the oetospore. 


arc the processes and results thus broiieht to view. 
'Miose among niy n-aders who 'ire > mimih.it 


If now a pm'iion of this greei^elly he collected on a 
n|L*dl(‘, and i ’aci'd in a few dro])s of sea-water, under 


quain^cd with this part of botany, nn\ jet not liavi* had tlu* lens (»r microseojic, fiid exaniiiicd by a higher 
the opportunity of following the rapid steps of nu/fiorii pouer flOO dianioU'rs), the sjiores contained in each 
'research; and tlio‘'e w lio feel hut a passing iiitereMt in oi'tosjiore will he seen to become spherieal, and in 
natural history, will yet, no flouht, he entertained by about half an hour or so tho mettihrane The 

an aoeomit of tho novel inid heauliftil phenomena sjiores, however, still remain enclosed in a very delicate 
wdiicli are constantly taking pl/iee almost before tlu ir trinsparent hag, Avliieh di^ not appear before, and this 
eyes, in some of tlie cormnoncst plants winch they ilaily is att.iehed to Ibe riipturc'd outi'i* coat at a [loint which 


pass hcedleSvSly by. 


appi-ars like^lhe liilum of a seed — tho spot at which a 


In no instance is this singular inodt* flmvering sci'd is attached. I.i a few* minutes, this last envelope 
and seeding more Avorlhy of attention, or more within gives wai', and the naked spores no’v float about freely 
reach of observation, tliari in the coinriion w’a-weeds in the w'afer. Nowflet a ininiile 'j!oi lion of the orarigo- 
of our shores. p]v®r}' one 'ftio has passed any time by coloured jelly fi-lfm the male ri‘e(*ptfle’',i be introduced 
the sea-side, is familiar with tho common hladder-w'raek, into the w'ater wl#en* the s])ores arc, and a very siipfiilar 
daily left on the beach in heaps by the rt*lre;i>iiig tide ; phenomenon w ill be seen. The aulhorulia ^leedily burst 
so coininoii indeed is it, that m many paits of tho coast and diselcirge their contents; the liberated aiiyicrozoti 
it is used as a manure. I cannot do heti^T than intro- swim with vivacity by their cilia or arms, and arc soon 
duee tins fiirailiar plant, as furnishing a gooil example scon to settle on the sjiores in great numbers. The 
of the nature of the process of rcproiluction in .all rapid vibration of tlfrir cilia causes the large spherical 
the lower class of plants ; being, indeed, a niemlu r of a spores to "^reVolve rapidly, and presents an appear- 
tribe which stands at the very portals of the vegetable aiice very droll and unique; tlio great spheres simming 
kingdom. round and round by the lathing and splashing of the 

The recent researches on tliis subject, of Messrs little ammalcule-like bodies fulf half an hour, at i 
Decaisrie and Tliuret, especially llic latter, liad just the end of wliich time the antlierozoifla seem to get 


been made public before I paid a visit to tlie sea-side 
a short time since ; and I eagerly repeated their observa- 
tions, wliieh I found were so easily to ho made by any 
intelligent person, that I no doubt any of my 


tired, and drop away, one by one, leaving Ifio spores 
at rest. 

Now, this strange process is precisely analogous t« 
tlio wxll-knftwn mode of fertilisation in flow'ering-plants, 


readers, desirous of seeing for themselves, wdll readily by tho acti'in of the polJim from the anthers upon tho 
attain the same results by follow-ing a few simple pi.ftil; and wc shall see that it is followcil by precisely 
directions. A simple microscope is the only requisite corresponding re'fiilts. la t those spores^be examintM 1 
for the purpose, with a magnifying power of from 50 to after a lapse of twenty-four hours, ap<l we shall see 


100 diameters. A good Stanhope lens will do well. 


ithat each one is clothed by a transparent membrane, 


The dark greenish -black fronds of the bladder-wrack instead of being i^nle, as wc left them. And next day 
(Fucu^ vesiculosus), if examined in w'intei>are seen to be we shall see the iniornal sphere .split into hemispheres 
studded at their extremities by little egg-shaped, hard '•liy a tninsvorse division, and a little rudimentary 
prominences, consisting of nearly spherical cavities rootlet has hogim to hud out at right angles to the 
under the epidermis or skin, opening at the surface division. Next day w o shall sec the whole form of tho 
by a minute pore. These are tho roceptaclesi Those spore is become elongated, and several more transverse 
containing the male elements are on separate plants and vertical divisions have made their .appearance ; tho 
from those containing the female ; the latter are of the little bud is now cisideiitly a iong transparent rootlet, 
same colour as the frond ; the former, ycllowdsh-brown. And as wi* w .itcli our curious young plant from day to 
Tlicy must not be confounded with tlie air-cells, which day, wi* .shall see that it continues to elongate, by multi- 
also cover the tips of the fronds. {itication^ of its coll-contcnts ; puts out fresh rootlets, 

If a section be carefully made vertically through a wliich adhere to tho glass and fix it firmly ; and after a 
nuzle receptacle, and the section he examined by a few daj s, a hiindlo of transparent hair-like sprouts 
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shoots from its summit. The whole plant now presents 
the appearance* of one of the yoiiiiff sprouts which we 
And on rocks and stones to which {^rowing sea- weeds ar« 
attached; and if placed in a jjlass of sea-water, ^t wilt 
continue to vefjotato for months, though it will.not 
live very lonp: uiifler such circumatapee^ I beHevc, 
however, that if tlic plant Avore removed tp an 
aqua-vivarium, it would continue to jjrow and tlfirive. 

Other fuci of our coast wdll present the same or 
similar ])ljcnomena aif^he F. irsirulosvs. One kind, 
the F. Flutf/carpus, is monoRcioiife ; that is, both male- 
cells and germ-cc^Ia are fdiind in the same receptacle. 
Ill other kinds, both male and female receptacles 
arc found on the same plant. Tliroughout the whole of 
tlic cryptogamic class of plants, a mode of reproduction 
as perfect in its type ns this is found, though infinitely 
varied in its forms, and more closely resembling ordi- 
nary inflorescence as w'e ascend the scale. I am sorry, 
however, that space will not permit mo, at present, to 
enter on the description of the reproductive organs 
and functions of the higher cryptogamic plants. 

« t 

% 

A TRIP IN SEAPtCir OF RKAR’S-GREASE. 

A Tiiip ill search of bear’s -grease was made after the 
Sutlej campaign by two hrothor-oflicers and myself. 
All of 118 had shared in tlio glories and dangers of 
the several actions; af.d conseqiYviitly camp-life, wi(h 
its aceustonied inconveniences and privations, was 
nothin™ new ; a bivSuac in the jungle and mea^'e 
fare wore things of course ;«ind sleep undisturbed by a 
night-alarm, almost too luxurious. Nevertlieless, a 
campaign lias countless charms, and nowhere will a 
roan bahobVit so gorgeously'eonductod as in tlu‘ golden 
East ; never shall I forget llio approach of the British 
aprri}^ to Lahore. ^ 

I Avas on the staff, and rode forAvard to a^little mound 
commanding a panorama of the country, Avhich is flat, 
with thin jungle, for miles about. Our fighting-men, 
about 20,000 strong, Avere stranifbly minified amjdst 
the gigantic lines '‘of elotiliniits and^eamcls ; but the 
brightness of their arms, and the n’gularity of their 
movements, M’ere very striking; a liost of eamp-fol- 
lowcrs,' eonsisting rif more than 100,000 men and 
AA'onicn, accompanied the army ; and the order main- 
tained amidst that heterogeneoiiSfUiasfl Avas most extra- 
ordinary. A hriUiant Eastern sun had arisen for about 
two hours ; but long before noon, a gloaming line of snoAv- 
white tents cxtcn^led for /ive miles ; all the men vied 
with one another in discipline and celerity, and settled 
doAA'n to tlioir usual routine of duty as regularly as in 
caiitorimtnt. Later in the day, t.ie Sikh chiefs came 
j^ut of Lahore on elephants, making a gallant sIioaa', but 
cringing and subniissi\'c to tlie coiiqucnirs ; and so 
concluded the campaign of the Sutlej. 

At the latter end of March, we Avero ordered to bur 
Several statifns. Ours happened to fee Umballali ; and 
a more disagreeable march of 200 miles one could 
scarcely make ; hot Avinds and dust-storms every da^* 
during the last Ai'eek, and right gliul I Avas upon my 
arrival to find my ai)plication for leave to ‘the Ilillsf 
for six months granted. Well do I remember the 
charming sensation I experienced that first morning 
when, awaking in my iialaiupiin, I found^ mj'self ap- 
proaching the Himalayas, AA’ith the cool breeze blowing 
from the mountains, an'd the parched plains exchanged 
for tlie verdant and undulating aspect of the Dhoon. It 
is Impossible to describe the appearance of thellimalayas 
bfelow Missonrie, othcrAvise tlian by comparing them to 
some enormous Avail, Avhereon the low white houses of 


'■that famous station can bp plainly discerned: although 
how they got there, or IfoAA" you art to get to them, 
defies cc^ijecture. ^ 

A AvonAroiisly sure-footed pony, procured at tho foot 
of the Basl, was, however, found equal to the occ.'ision, 
and I achieved iny ascent to tW? Missourie Club ; that 
is to sayf in one hour exchanged a temperature of 

90 degrees for one of 05 degrees, and emerged at the 
same tin^e from b'lrbarism into civilised life — enjoy- 
ing the society of charming ladies ; fighting our battles 
over again with old friends and brotlier-ofiBccrs on 
the invalid list ; and insUad of liard fare and hard 
conch, sitting down to a good dinner, and turning in 
bc'tAvccn comfortable sheets. Our love for adventure 
AA'ould not permit us to enjoy these luxuries long or 
much: we w'ere to start in four days for the interior, 
and had to make all our arrangements. 

€ Our par^' consisted of, first. Myself, whom habitual 
modesty forbids ntc to* describe ; secondly, Roberts of 
the 101st, a good-natured man cnoiigli, but for his 
temper, AAdiich had become acclimatised and curry hot ; 
and, tliir^fiy, Captain NcAvman, of my own regiment, 
Avho bad seen much service, and had the reputation 
of being the; best shot in the English army* All things 
^re provi<led in the short space I mentioned. Stores 
hf CA'cry kind, eatable and drinkable, Averc packed on 
the backs of 'our pabaries (Hill- men), seventy in 
number, Avho Avere under the command of three tyndals 
(beiWs of parties); tAvo other petty-ofticers ; and one 
joniedar. It being late before v.’e Cf)ukl get under-way, 
on this April evening, \vc determined upon going only 
four miles, and then halting till after the heat of tlie 
day.- Here folloAA' extra<‘ts from my diary ; — 

ApnL — The scene from our tent is carious 
enough : our menials lying in all directions, with their 
respective foads by their sides ; in the foreground, a 
fioree nuTiintain-streain rolling rapidly by; and beyond, 
the tremendous Ilimalaj’ffs rising ?ibrnptly from bases 
coA'cred AAith almost impervious jungle. Peacocks and 
hares abound with us already from these great empo- 
riums, and fish are plentiful, but small. Tliennometer, 

91 degrees. There are strange dropping- wells lierc- 
abouts ; and tlireo strong sulphur- w'cl Is, Avhere people 
come to drink the Avaters in pretty good numbers: 
tlicre are tAvo bimgaloAA^s built for their reception. 

2j^//<,— Our first acquaintance Avitli a moimtain- 
marcli. I Avas congratulating myself on so soon having 
accomplished — though with terri,ble loss of wind — what 
I had often lieard spoken of as likely to disgust me, 
Avlicii, upon gaining what I had supposed to be the top, 

I perceived that there remained three times os much 
nior^ to overcome. At length I reached tho apex of 
the loftiest hill I ever dreamed of, and found our tents 
ready pit died before us. The way these pabaries get 
over such ground is Inarvcllous. At a village called 
S.arronn, w'c shot some quails. 

25</<. — As A}je had a long march before us, yre started 
soon after five, and came (^irough a very wild thick 
jungle. Roberts succeeded in killing tAvo specimens 
of the miingoos, tho animal which destroys rattle- 
snakes, ^nd upon being bitten, scuds off into tlio jungle 
post-haste after an herb that is an antidote. I 8aAA% 
likewise, a very beautiful species of goat, which I 
believe to bo a hybrid between a goat and a sheep, and 
AA'aitcd a long time for him, but could not get a shot. 
Roberts saw some immense monkeys, which, from the i 
noise they made, he took for bears. We marched 
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I about two miles this evening to a most splendid valley* 
riicaeant' soup— horrible ! 

* Nothinj^particular daring the last tjvo days, 

exoept our p*assing througli a most becautiful forest of 
rliotlodendrurn in full flower, and our seeing a snake 
with a flsh in its mouth, which caused oUr sensitive 
friend Koberts to have the fidgets all tln^ evening. 
Marched about six miles ; nearly oaten ujf by llics. 

1 On our w'ay tins afternoon, Newman shot a snake and 
1 a white monkey— a most beautiful long shot : there 
j are immense hosts of these, hut they did n®t wait to 
f bo shot at. We searched for tlie fallen one, and found 
I liim still alive: he w'as very large, and looked like a 
j human being ; but we had ®eeii too many suen of late 
I in tficir death-throes to be much moved. 

; Marched to Tearec, which is situated in a 

very low valley, and consequent! v is cxtromcl.y hot ; 
encamped on the river-hank. The town is small, hut 
clean, and more like a Swiss than an Indian town. 
On our arrival, m’o desjiatclied the jemedar w ith a 
letter given to us by Jones for ilie rajali ;tl)Ut liefor^ 
lie could have received it, h.‘ se^t us his silaam, 
wishing to know' if lie could he of any use in procuring 
paharies. Wc replied civilly tliat vve wanted no pjilia- 
ries, but only leave to travel through liis mightiness’s 
I territoric!*,, and requested him to provide us w'itli a 
i eliaprassie^ and sliikaree (gamckci'pcr) to shew ns the 
I way to Jungoutra; adding that wo should do oiir- 

I sehes the honour of calling on him about four in the 
afternoon. With this lin mctseuger departed, lit' 
held not, however, been long goiu' beicwc a deputation 
arrived, stating that all we needed should he suppliiul. 
f'lic tempcM'atnre being terrilile, we were all sittiii'j in 
our shirts when the deiuitation advanced tenvards us. 
(^)olies carried before it all sorts of fruit, with rice, 
flour, sheep, chickens, &c , which the rajah liatl sent as 
presents. The head of the parly made a deep salaam 
and a long bpeecli, wdiicli was gratefully but moic 
briefly answ'ered tlirough our interpreter; lu* llien 
presented ua with as many rupees as lie could hold 
in both hands, whicli wx* courteously rcfuicd, in our 
turn oflering bim some rupees, of which he took only 
one— this being the establii^cd etiquette — and so ivc 
parted. About four in the afternoon, our little camp 

j w'as in an unusual state of bustle, Itobcrts and Newman 

I I arranging their best suit of toggery, w liilst the servants 

I' were not less solicitous about tlicir own party-coloured 

j dresses. All being ready, and tlie interpitder ‘coached 

I up ’ as to wdiat he should say, off we went with our 

retinue. The first part of the road was infamous; and 
the high cliffs we Iiad to ascend considerably dis- 
arranged our durbar attire. Koberts lost bis pc te nt- 
leather boots to begin with, whilst the lieat took^dl 
the stiffening out of the cufl's of iny cambric shirt ; our 
anxiety w'as much increased upon reaching u bridge, 
where those who had been thus far fortunate enough 
to retain tlicir shoes were obliged to take them off. 
It was a suspension-bridge, made of grass-ropes, and 
its construction very rude and antiquated ; tlie flooring 
was of small sticks, about six indies apart, the ends 
resting upon two ropes; and you had likewise the 
accommodation of two other ropes to cling to, although 
tliese were fastened to the lowc<* ones only here and 
there at irregular distances. One false step would preci- 
pitate you into tlie river, boiling and roaring 100 feet 
iielow! The bridge is 150 feet long, arifl swung ter- 
ribly in the high wind as passed over. We found 
some hundreds of tlic rajah’s, soldiers and attendants 
drawn up before his palace, who greeted us with all 
respect ; and the home-secretary and the war-imnister, 
or at least sonic great ministers, ushered us through 
rows of courtiers drawn up iiiAhe corridors, to the 
durbar or reception-room. We were then seated ; and 
in a few seconds the maharajah appeared, beautifully 


* A half-military attendant, with chap-as (breastplate). 


, attired in scarlet, robes ; presents were handed to ns 
while we conversed with him through tAle interpreter; 
And in return we gave hitu »v handsome doublc-barrelleil 
jlistol, with wjiicli he seemed ^highly pleased. He 
' shewed us some costly and curiously constructed firc- 
arnft of lijs^ own. We w'cro much charmed with oHr 
visit* andPdoift believe any tw0 subs and a captain 
in Majesty’s sefvice ever had so much homage 
paid to them before. We again encountered, with 
success, the Devil’s Bridg^^\^ wo named it, and 
reached camp full of satisfaction.* 

30M.— Early in the mornmg, the maharajah sent us 
down a present of a most beautiful hill-pony, which, 
albeit against the rules of the service, we could not 
find it in onr hearts to refuse. Its transit across the 
Devil’s Ilridge w as out of the question, and the means 
that were resorted to for getting it over the river were 
highly curious. Four men, having covered themselves 
w'ith bladders, dragged tlie pony into the flood; and 
though they wen* all five carried at least 200 yards 
down the rapids, they reached tlie other side in safety; 
not, ;iowcver, .witlioul the iioor animal having gone 
riaht imd'T wiit( r t\\ u'O. ^ • 

1 .t Mai /. — Having ascertained from the rajah’s men 
the distance (seventy miles) to Juiigoutra, wo deter- 
mined to reach it in nine days. We wxre obIige<l to lialt, 
however, alter tlie first four miles from the excessive 
lieat; and were told it woiihl take five days to climb 
I to a cold region. 14^'bert8 killed a great snake, and 
his gills locked a little wdiite after it. In the c’^ening, 
marched finir miles, and had a delTcious dip in tl«j river, 
wllich ])roved to be the Ganges. My brother being 
very ill last siiniiner, and disliking Missourio, lived for 
Ihiee months above this river; liis tent was pitched 
on a sheer ascent of rock, 3000 feet above tjie stream, 
liis amusement, upon convalcsceiuie, was to his 
servants roll great stones down this detile— a belt of 
jungle, toler.ably thick, intersected the steep half way — 
and the nioiie ir which tiicsc stones made paths for 
themselves tlirougli this, ho told me, was quite awful : 
a grand barbaric sort of lark, I think. 

2il — Jungle all iii^.uiies aroum^us last night; it is 
set on fire o’l purpose, to make the new grass grow, 
llaltc'd ill a vei'J eliarniing valley, opposite anotiier 
grass-bridge, niorl difficult to cross than the one at 
Tearee, from tlio flooring being of iioles laid lengthwise 
in.stead of across. • 

VnL — After havfhg gone two miles, wc found pheasants 
and partridges ; I bagged some of tlic former, which 
proved to lie iii;» favourite sort— the black pheasant. 
We halted under a very fine mango-tree, whose 
branches entirely covered our lent. The liills abound 
with snakes here, wdiich mifl''^ Jivi«g under canvas 
most unpleasant. After leaving our canjp, and going 
about two miles, we entered the wildcat and bv far the 
most likely looking valley for game I had yet seen ; the 
road, however, exceedingly bud. JJalf-way up the Jeft^ 
liank of Iho^river, Ave were Jixikiiig ou all sides very 
diligently, as it wa.-s just the sort of place wdicre we had 
been told wx should find the lodgings of Mr J3alloo 
— Angliec, bjjar. iThc paharies, carrying our second, 
guns, w'cre close behind us, w hen wc espied'feomc living 
animals upon the opposite bank— a fock so steep 
Aat no human creature could have climbed it. The 
natives saw tbem •first, and it w'as long before our 
European eyes could make them out, when they 
seemed to be the same kind of goat we had seen 
before. Koberts fired right amongst them, and three 
animals instantly rushed in different directions down 
the face of t^e cliff : cra<’k, crack went the rifles, and 
Newman’s ball evidently took effect. Just at this 
moment, a cry of ‘ KaTloo ! bnlloS ! * was lieard, and wc 
had the morLifieation of seeing a splendid black bear 
making ofl’ as hard as she could lay legs to ground ; 
nevertheless, she liarl left her young— for they were 
bears, not goats, after all— and the one New'maii hit 
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Will unable to ascend, and kept running backwards 
and forwards on a sraall flat ledge of rock — a movin.'? 
Xatget for our guns at not less than flOO yards. Newrr 
man again hit him at this long range, and he rolle'J 
down the rock, and fell with a tremendous crash into 
tKe river b6low. We were overjoyed at our first ‘%Lill,* 
but were unable to ‘ bag ’ onr game, Vhich had*'' gone 
500 yards down tlic stream A\hil^' wc were reloading. 

Ath . — This morning's march was very dangerous for 
our beautiful hill-potyf^ the rocks — road there was 
none — were so steep," narrow, and slippery, that w'c 
hud the utmost ^liflieulty in sunnounting thorn our- 
selves. lie was intrusted, liowevor, to a young English 
tiger— Sam, a servant of Roberts’s— whef led him with a 
grass -rope, and informed us, after the successful journey, 
tliat he was ‘ tlie cleverest beast going, let alone 
Christians.’ In the afternoon, saw a ^c^y likely place 
for game ; sent in the beaters, and found it literally 
alive with pheasants and partridges : they seemed to 
darken the air, and reminded ni.e of the effect of tlic 
first gun-lire of Robinson Crusoe. Crossing a stream 
here, I found several mountain teal, a»id killed, seven 
nt two shots, Imt was obrigod to send a man in for 
them, who eauglit them in his inoutli. 

ftth . — Arrived at liurard. Here our paharies refused 
to stir a step further, because Roberts liad thrashed 
his orderly, who is certainly the greatest idiot ever 
born. Sam informed us of this mischance, and we 
instructed him to take a great s,tiek, and enforce siib- 
iiiissioii. He walked into the midst of fifty of them, and 
used it pretty freelyj whereupon their senses returned, 
and they proceeded. On „thc way, wo found a v*^ry 
line large deer lying on the side of the hill. We 
were close uijoii him, and could afford to watch the 
extraordinary rapidity and perfect ease with winch he 
bounfWd up the ascent before our rilles laid him low. 
This day being my brother’s birthday, we drink liis 
health, and propose tliat fne lu xt time we three see 
him, he sliall give us a champagne dimmer -carried 
ticm. con. We had rain and tremendous tliiiiider claps, 
that rolled amongst the hills majestically. Tliese hills 
are very steep, and covered ui(h fir-trees: monkeys 
abound, and deer, hut no hears. j 

^h . — I can*l write as I would wish ; it is so liot 
that uiy pen — 1 have but one — can't' iceep the ink from 
drying bctwxjcn the st.and and the pajier. We engaged 
to-day the best man wc have yet got- - a regular sports- 
‘ man, who wears gaiters. We jiasseh nearer than wc 
have yet gone to a siiow-mount.'^^n. Five day's after we 
left Missourie, we first came in sight of tlu‘ snow- 
ranges, uiiir grand and cool enough tlicy looked; iire- 
sently we sliall wish them further. A large parly of 
natives, playinj? on -tarns, met us — a niarriage- 
1 party, as it tprricil out. 'I’liey salaamed as they passed 
us with the' bride, who didn’t ‘repay perusal;’ and, 
besides, Svas swathed like a muirii iy in white cloth. The 
^ servants detest this marching morning and evening, 
and would run away if they had not come^so far. Sam 
himself tliinks us great fools to adventure thus amongst 
bears and precipices, after liavmg liad the luck tq get 
safe out of Sobraon. Wo liavc a ftkir travelling with 

I us — a great' man amongst the attendants, who do his 
1 , bidding in alV things, and make him comfortable: a 

I I niild quiet person, one would have thought, but 

j a strange scene that happened yes^,•^day. Sam has an 
I English ])ull-dog, the terror of the camp, and it distiirhfd 
' the fakir at his food in the morning. He was warned 
not to anger it, but upon a secoml intrusion, kicked 
the beast, and it flew at him. A frightful scene fol- 
lowed — rolling out into the sun together;! they bit and 
throttled and tore each other like mad creatures. The 
servants dared not interfere ; and when I oflTered to stab 
the animal, the fakir would not have it, screaming 
out, with terrible imprecations, that he and the dog 
would settle it. They fought for twelve minutes or so, 
and the man triumphed— he got hold of the brute’s 


throat, and choked it ; but it was terrible to see tlie 
rage of the conqueror, and the ferocious expression 
that lighted up his featuS'es. H.e hiOhself was obliged 
to bo lell behind on account^pf his wound's. 

7th. — This evening, our orderlies shewed us the way 
they have‘of smoking when they have not got hookahs : 
they mate two holes in the earth, one perpendicular 
and one sloping, forming an aciite angle: in the sloping- 
hole, they place the tobacco — in the other, water. The 
light is then put on the top of the tobacco, and they 
draw from the otJier hole through their hand, which 
serves as a mouth-piece. The holes must always be 
made in damp or boggy ground. 

10/h. —Met yesterday ^ group of natives, with a 
host of donkeys and sheep, the latter animals as* well 
as the foriTier being beasts of burden — a sight strange 
enough to us. Tlie water tastes exactly like snow, 
and is very now holesomo, producing goitres : almost 
every native of these hills has a goitre. Crossed the 
river on a new kind of bridge — two trees thrown 
• jver, supported by stones, with loose pieces of wood 
lying across. ^Ve .'aw a most splendid fir-tree, 
eighteen feet in circumference, and taller than any 
I over saw before. Killed numbers of fliairs (wild- 
goats), Jlic most beautiful animals possible i\lieii 
young, (rf' a liglit-faun colour, difficult to be discerned 
from the rocks on wliii'h they live. 

11/^. — Came over the most difficult road we 
have yet had ; the path hardly broad enough to step 
^ipou, and the precipice hundreds of feet sheer down. 
The poii}^ was .jbligcd, of course, to be sent back. Met 
a queer fakir to-day : his face was painted yellow, his ' 
ho^y the eolour of ashes ; he had not a rag on him, 
hut carried a leoiiard’s skin ou his back. , 

12/7/. — Followed a bear for four miles, and eon- ! ; 
•linu.’illy had long shots at liirn ; but he got into a , i 
thick jungle. A largo red dog that bad followed us for 
several days, ale all the cold meat we had clesiguod for 
breakfast ; so we luid to make the best of rii’e, doll, 
and chapatticB, wliicli are sometbing like pounded 
peas and #loiigli-cjike : notwithstanding, I will shoot 
nothing till 1 shoot that clog! 

15M.— Shot the red do^?’. The river lias here a great 
hank of sand 200 yards wide, arufTorcsts on cacli side, 
of tremendous fir-trees. We reach Dervalee, and find 
a man ve have long wished to get hold of — the cele- 
brated hill-sportpuian, Wilson. He is deserving of 
some notice*, lie v\;is a private in the 11th Dragoons, 
and whc'n they kft this country, he bought hia dis- 
charge ; and, from love of shooting, naturalised himself ' 
on the Hiinahiya-s. llis profession is to shoot birds, 
and stuff them "for sale at Missourie, during the winter; 
aryl m summer he goes out with parties, sliewiiig them 
whore to find the large sons of game. Wo engaged 
him for a fortnight, but be eventually remained with 
us during most of our sojourn on the hills. Musk- 
deer and berril (wild -sheep), he said, would bo plentiful 
enougli ; but we w^ero too low down for bears in any 
considerable number. We left a standing-camp, there- 
foi , and proceeded with only necjcssaries and a few 
attendants. My pen and ink w^erc left behind among 
the other things, and here, therefore, my diary ends. 

We are now at this hack of that great snowy range 
we saw at Landoura before starting. The water is 
so cold as net to be drinkable. We marched with- 
out a paha^ie to precede us — that we might fire at 
once when the enemy appeared, and not lose time by 
seeing bears at second-hand. On the second day, we 
saw two snowy bears, and killed them both ; we are 
obligea to creep very cautiously and silently, and can 
never get within fifty yards before being obliged to 
fire : these animals go a great pace, though in a most 
ungainly manner, and can run almost anything down 
in time. We have snow above and beneath us, and 
are about 14,000 feet above the level of the sea. On 
getting to the top of one of the loftiest o( these alps. 
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I felt very giddy and ill; and Iiad not Wilson seizct^ Thank God, nothing of this dreadful sort befell us. 
me, and ran me down twcii^py yards or so with great iNewman, and Roberts, and myself came back from 
promptness, I snould have suffered from h|ving got Ithe Hills in safety, covered with glory, and are ready < 
up so far in the world. f|?he jungles are quite impene- ^enough to-mornow to make a second Trip in search of 
trable, and we look for game only in the op^n country, Bear^-grease. 

We come upon bears, as a general rule, wlfen they are • iL_. * 

scratching their backs,, or pulling and rolling over each a * -r 

stone they meet with, in search of the scofpions and CUJjJIOSIlIES OB NAVAL NOMENCLATURE, 
beetles On which they principally feed. They give us Young fellows who have acquired a smattering of 
mostly a tremendous run ; but if not saved by a nautical knowledge, have a iiN^iaurite query whicli they 
jungle, are pretty sure to be hampeied in their shuffling delight to put to yet greater ffreenhorns than them- 
gallop by a rifle-shot. A large brown bear one day selves that is, How many ropes ^re there about a 
tailed us all off except Wilson; and the conv*>g on of ship? The innocent answer probably will btj, that there 
night preserved Mr Balloq even from that redoubted are several hundreds ; and then the querist says, with 
liuntcr. I confess I was rather glad of this We a chuckje: ‘No; not more than a dozen I’ Eor the 
were up long on tliese topmost hills, and had excel- henofit of the uninitiated, wo may explain, that although 
lent sport, but the fatigue was scmctliing fearful : the in one sense all tlse separate portions of ‘the rigging 
glare of the snow, the eternal roar of the mountain- and apparel’ — as it is styled in legal phraseology — (rf a 
torrents, blinded and deafened ,us ; generally, too, not sliip arc composed of ropes, and although every piece, 

.a day passed without rain — which came down in ay, .and every morsel, has a special technical name, it 
torrents, more especially in the niglit-timt. One d% is a fact that comparatively few of them are called 
we were up as far as the glac.crs. • Tliis mountain is j-opc^ bj*^ soauien, as the following list will testify: 
called by the natives Kidder Kliauta. Tin* noise of buoy-rope, fout-ropc, niad (or side) rd^io, wheel (or 
tlie ice breaking is very grand and terrible — louder tlinii tiller) rope, breast-rope, top (or mast) rope, hcel-fope, 
any thunder. Roberts fell ill in about a iiu nth or so, yard-rope, slip-rope, limber-rope, ridge-rope '(of net- 
aiid brought us back with him into the green valleys, tings), bell-rope, bucket- rope. We believe this list of 
The vehicle in whicli the natives carried him was very ropes is complete, or very nearly so: at anyrate, we do 
strange and ingenious,' and called a rff/wf/y. To a strong not recall to mind any other ropes than those above 
polo, about twelve feet long, any sort ui' thick cloth is (‘numerated ; and vOii venture fo say that few seamen, 
fastened, eighteen inches fioin eitliiT end of the poL, if asked t« reply to tlie questiorL off-hand, could reckon 
and loose enough to admit of a persfin sitting in the up even so many. Tlie number of lines aboift a ship 
middle. He must hold on to prevent his falling back- ale also \ory limited. can only count a dozen — 
wards ; but otherwise there is no inconvenience. ♦Two nanudy, clew-lines, rat-hnes, bow-lines, bunt-lines, 
men carry it on their shoulders; two others following leach-lines, log-lines, Icad-lincvS, gant (or girt) lines, 
to relieve them. It is wonderful to see the agility of gob-lmea (sometimes called back-ropes), slab-lines, 
the paharies when in charge of thi.s convcyaiu’c. tripping-lines, spillmg-linea, life-lines, and liTfru^lineB. 

Wo were all sorry to part with Wilson when our The vocabulary of sca-lerms, so far as regards sub- 
trip in search of bcar’s-grease was ended. He w’a,s full stantivcs, is in some respSets Aery amusing. It is also 
of terrible anecdotes and hair-broad ih escapes, and significant *ind suggestive of ono thing, and that is, 
indeed had every right to be so. One, in particular, that our own dearly beloved Jack lias never been able ! 
interested me intensely, for it cbncerne(> the fate of to sini the land and its names and asssociations, but 
poor Nevil, an officer know'ii personally to me, and to baa \vn*sted very m^ny of tbe^i entirely from their , 
NoAvrnan ai.so. T|^e affair paused a great scmsation, 1 original and oi 4 y land- meaning, ^nd applied them — I 
8 tilbreinemb(T, at the time. Wilson and the rest of frequently in a ludicrous fashion, allbfiugh sometimes' 
us were in a defile, witli srioAv-mountains ^on either very pertinently and hitiipily — to the objects that 
side, and a ravine beneath, when he told Die story, surround him m his occan-Iiome. • 

‘It was just such a place as this,’ lie s.od, ‘where Imprimis, bhms have gigs and drivers (tht? former 
Mr Nevdl died. He had taken a yenr^ leave to the are boats, the latter sail.s), and riders; but, strange to 
Hills for shooting, and came up to me to shew Jiim say, they have only ^ne wheel on board, except in case 
good spots for (leer, as you might do. Mr Masliam, of large nn^n-o’-tvar, Avhieh are supplied with a couple; 
another offleer, accompanied him, , *111(1 wc three were and tlu^y li.ive one or two horse-blocks ou the quarter- ) 
standing on this side the gully, which was about seven- deck. Tlie Jiorse-blocks, by the way, remind us that | 
teen feet wide, watching the coolies driving (li?er ijpon the crow of the barge of a^':^iii-o’-war are often facc- 
the opposite side. I was next Mr Masliam. A small tiously donorninalcd the ‘coadi-liorses ;• ai'd the long 
avalanche was falling dowm the hill, and we were pennant is not inaptly called the ‘coacli-v iiin.’ Many 
watching it, not paying attention to the coolies, who vessels liavc ricmish-liorses, and all have ImrnesB for 
kept crying: “The snow! the snow!” We thought | th(*s(‘ cattle -namely, saddles, bridles, girths, stirrupg, 
they meant us to look at tlic avalanche. I do not spurs, martingales, whips, and bitts. Moreover, they 
know what made mo look round, but as I did, I saw li;uc mangers, although the Tlemisli-horscs are never 
the whole hillside of snow descending, behind as well bi^iught to them. 

as before us: it was Avitliiii a few feet of me when i ISoameii liuAe laany objects in their floating-homes tp 
saw it. “Jump, Masham !— jump for your life!” I remind them of domestic animals. Th^fs, they have 
said, and I sprang at the gully.* I just cleared it, but cats; and let us inform the landsman Vlio may peruse 
Masham could not; he fell, and I pulled him out from *this, tliat wc do not here allude to the ferocious cat-o’- 
tlie other side ; but the snow had caught him, and was nine-tails, but to certain tackle. And such is their 
up to his middle. Where Mr Nevil haa been standing gjmrtialily to the feline creature, that they have cat- I 
with some of our servants, there was nothing but snow ; heads, cat-paiAs (of two kinds— one being a particular 
no trace of one of them to bo seen, nor did we hear a sort of hitch in the bight of a rope, and the other a light 
sound. The great white winding-sheet w^ many nir of wind just sullicient to ripple the water), and cat- 
feet deep above their heads. > We got quite a little bhx’ks, ca'|-falls, and cat-harpings. We daresay the ^ 
army together shortly, dug like madmen, and came reader will smile at Ijie idea thejat ter name rtay convey, 
upon them in a few days. Just as the snow caught And not only Jiave*they cats, but also many a mouse 
them, they were standing, exactly as when alive, (but no mice) and mousings. They arc equally familiar 
It was a terrible sight, and aflected Mr Masham so with canine objects, for they have dogs, dog-viines, and 
deeply, that although a passionate lover of sporting, dog-watc^ies ; also, hounds and whelps — the former at 
he never took gim in hand again.’ the mast-head, the latter at the eapstern. They have 
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common foxes and Spanisl) foxes. To tin’s group may | 
be appended liEarda, cranes, dolphins and dolphin-« 
Rtrikera, gudgeons, roaches, fishes, fish-hooks, fiah-J 
davits, fish-tackles, cock-pits, goose-necks, crow-neats,' 
crow-feet, bulla-eyes, ' monkey -blocks, nionkey-'tails, 
anfit ordinary tails. , ^ 

Jack is a merry fellow enough, and \\‘ncn at sea 
music and merriment is pleasantly recalled to his*mind 
by such things as ladls, viols, drum-heads, fiddle-blocks, 
fiddle-heads, and life-nvUg' One nautical operation is 
called ‘bagpiping’ the Inizzen. Amusements, too, are 
suggested hy nine^jin-blochs, chess-trees, and rubbers. 
It would he very strange, indeed, if a fellow of admitted 
gallantry like our friend Jack did notf name some 
things so as to frequently recall to his recollection the 
fair sex, of which lie is such a devoted admirer. 
Accordingly, we arc not surprised tlnit nautical nomen- 
clature includes sister-blocks, partners, breast-books, 
stays, spencers, aprons, lioods, bonnets, caps, ribands, 
collars, thimbles, lacings, nun-buoys, ami toplights. 
(iV.lI. Jack would apostrophise tlie eyes of his charmer 
hy the last expression.) Jack evinces, his tastq. for 
jewellery, nlsd, by iinpressiify; into his service certain 
names, for he has rings and car-rings, jewel-blocks, 
garnets,' clew-garncts, single-diamond and double- 
diamond knots. And tliat ho is by no means insen- 
sible to chivalric associations, is sufiicicntly proved 
hy his knight-heads, Turk’s-head-knots, foiv-castles, 
and escutcheons. ‘ 

13ut wliat could have induced the Jack of former 
generations to bestow many sad and dismal designa- 
tions on objects hy no ine^ns doleful in thomselvj*, 
as the following list — which wo iierhapa could easily 
enlarge —evidences ? Shackles, gallows-bits, shrouds, 
shells, sculls, dead-eyes, dead-lights, dead-reckoning, 
dead-\^IWl*r,' and dead-wood ! Yet we must confess 
that most of these names, as applied hy Jack, are 
singularly appropriate. We^aro entirely unable, liow- 
cver, to account for liis fancy in calling tayt standing- 
ropes .\hioiich. Equally mysterious is it that he 
designates the strong rope which confines the clew 
of a sail, a aJiocf. Above all, whqt «loes ho mean hy 
calling the rope used for securing a biyt, a painter 

^'tany substfTntives in Jack’s vocabulary are both 
appropriate and fai'clious. We would*’ instance, sheep- 
shanks, lubbflr’s-hole, Jacob's-ladder, bumpkin, travel- 
ler, nicstsengcr, &c. It would also bo dilTicult to invent 
better names for the majority of the liiasts, spars, and 
sails, than those whieli they be;jr. There is, to our 
faiuy, something poetical and ielit’itoiw in Uie nomen- 
clature of the square sails. For exfiniple, when we 
name the main-sail, main-topsail, main-topgallant-sail, 
main-royal, main-rkysaH.tuch successive w'ord is well 
calculated to convey the idea of an increasing altitude. 
Jack, indeed, is not content with slcysails as the apex 
to Ins ca\ivas pyramid, fur he talks of a couple, at 
least, still liigher, calling them mooii-rakcrs and cloud- 
Aisturbers. But it is rarely that the prpudest ship 
sports duck above her sky sails, although it is certainly 
done sometimes — of course only in very gentle brecj^cs 
- 7 -and the tiny sail, sixth from thoudcck, and which 
looks hardlj^larger than the wing of an albatross, is 
usually denominated the moon-sail, or the lady’s- ^ 
apron — either iiafiio being suflicieiitly suggestive, thef^ 
one of extreme altitude, the other <Vi' diminutive size; 
and, wc may add, that seamen, wdicn alluding to tin* 
Mght and lofty sails in a general way, call them kites. 
Such names as flying-jib and jib-o’-jibs are at any rate 
very expressive. 

Many portions of a sliip’s hull, spars, rigging, 
bear names obviously suggested by the human body. 
Thus we have the frame, head, ribs*, waist, throat, knees, 
clbo,l9rVi facc-pieces, yard-arms, heels, eyes, skin (the 
planking of the vessel’s sides, and also the outer 
of a sail), heart, cheeks, jaws, &c. Shipi^ and men 
oft been fancifully compared— especially by the ! 


peaman’s laureate, Charles Dibd in. Hero is a specimen 
of Iiis style of poetical ai^logy, which we quote from 
his Nautical Anatomist : ® 

Why, if ^liis is tlie maxim, bjrall tliat I sees 
A man ’s built just the same as a ship ; 

From the ?ceel, the backbone, to the tops luid cross-trecf^, 
I’o tak% in life’s ocean a trip., 

A niusclil'and sinew’s a brace and a stay, 

And as for men’s feai*S and their hopes, 

They ’re the nuwts ; and the fibres his frame that belay, 
Kunniug riggings and all the small ropes. . . . 

The heart is the rudder, the bowsprit the liead, &c. 

In conclusion, wo would observe, that much of 
nautical nomenclature and *'phr‘'^seology is unique, and 
has no reference and no similitude to any names, word.s, 
or language used on the land. 

TO IJIM. 

IIktcux, return ; my being yearns for tliee, 

^ iNIy htart's dc'cp tcndcnic.ss is all thine own ; 

What .am 1 in tftme fl?l)sen(‘e, wouldst thou see? — 
Fanev uhate’er is sad and drear and lone. 

(kune, lor my very thoughts were fed from thine ; 

Tiiq^i only ilidst my higher nature know, 

And ’neith the worthless surface find a mine, 

A mental treasure liidden far below. 

W'ilt thou not come and read the page again. 

That nov/ is shrouded from all mortal ken ? 

^ lleturn, return, my sorrows claim thy care ; 

Dost thou®not heed my solitary moan? 

For terrihle is grief with none to sh.iro, 

And joy is burdensome If borne .done. 

(’onu‘ once again, ami thou shalt ever find 
Fliant as (day within Mu' potter’s hand 
My will shall Ixmcl to thine; m} powers of mind 
Be ready to obey thy Ic'ast command. 

TIkmi, wliatso(‘Vr my worldly wealth may be 
I niui>t be rich, wJiiIe thou art spared to me. 

Keturn. return; for as the ivy' lives 

By (Irivving nurture from some stately tree, 

Which to the poor fr.iil pl.int its verdure gives, 

So thou im])arte‘’t of C^iy stren^*h to mo. 

('‘omo then again, and let nuj round thee twine, 

Be, thou my living proj), my friend, my guide ; 

And shoiildst thou droop, T, too, will with thee pine. 
And wlicn thou f.ulest, withej* by thy side. 

The ivy clings in death — and oh may wo 
United glide into eternity. 

Ru'iir Bi ck. 

Gkimhuy. 


MAl^iaAOE CAVALCADE OK THE INFANTA lUARIA TERESA. 

On the l.'ith of April, Philip IV. having made his will, 
and eomineiided himself to our Lady of Atocha, sot but 
from the capital, aceonqianicd by tlie Infimtii, and followed 
by ,*5.500 mules, 82 lu)rs(*s, 70 coaches, and 70 baggage 
wagons. The baggage of the royal bride alone would 
hiivo scryed f(jr a small army. Her dresses were packed 
ill tv .*lv(* large trunks, covcied with crimson velvet, and 
mounted with silver ; twenty morocco trunks contained her 
linen ; and fifty mules were laden with her toilet plate and 
perfumes. Besides these personal equipments, she carried 
a vast provision of jiresents; amongst which were two 
chests filled with imrses, amber-gloves, and whisker-cases 
for her future K’^ljKer-in-l.aw, the Duko of Orleans. The 
grandees of tlie household vied with each other in the size 
and splendour of their rctinu^^s. The cavalcade extended 
six leagues in length, and’ the trumpets of the van were 
soiindinif'.at tlie gate of AlcalS» do Henares, the first day’s 
halting-place, en^ the last files had issued from the gate of 
IMadrid. — Stirling's Velazquez. 


PrintecJ and PnbllBhcd by W. and R. Chambers, 47 P.iternoslcr 
Row, London, and 339 High Street, KniNBVHaR. Also sold 
by J. M*OrA8UAN, £0 Upper Saokville Street, Dublin, and all 
Bookscllere. 
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AMUSEMENTS OF THE MONEYLESS. 

A LIST of the amusements and recreations of London, 
were it only those of a single season, »woufd bc»a 
catalogue comprising everyth. ng ^^lich the talent, the 
enterprise, and the ingenuity of men have accomplished 
for tho gratification of their fellows’ curiosity — their 
love of tho beautiful, their sense of hutnoui, their lite- 
rary and artistic predilections, and their peculiar tastes, 
Avliether refined by cultivation on the one hand, or 
coarse and demoralising on the other. Fancies and 
hobbyhorses the oddest, the HH'st grotesque a».d 
■whimsical, have their enthubiast>c jiatfrons and votaries 
in this all-embracing metropolis. AVe might run down 
the scale from a morning eoneert at Hanover Sfpiare, 
adinifasion one guinea, to a midnight dog-fehow, or a duel 
of rats at Whitechapel — entrance, twopence, including 
a ticket for beer ; and in the course of the descent, nc 
should light upon vdiole classes of exhibitions wdiieh one- 
half tho world would as carefully avoid, as’the other half 
would eagerly seek out. Hut such a catalogue, com- 
prehensive as it would be, would embr.tee very few 
indeed of the gratuitous entertainments with wliieh the 
masses of Loncloif arc amflsed. The number of those 
wlio cannot afford to pay for recreation, is probably j 
quite as large as of those who can. To them^it matters 
nothing that the theatres, the music-halls, the casinos, ] 
the gala-gardens, the panoramas, or the^rec-and-casys, 
the public-liouses, and the gin-shops stand perpetually 
open. They have no money to expend for purposes of 
amusement, and must be recreated gratis, if recreated 
at all.* Confessedly, the amusements provided for the 
populace are too few — that item appears to liave "been 
entirely left out of the calculations of the authorities, 
who have not condescended to recognise a claim that 
way for many generations. The old athletic sports have 
long vanished, from want of space to practise tliem 
upon ; and the only relic of anything of that kind, are 
the games of the London street-boys— games played on 
so puny a scale, and in such feminine sort, as to excite 
tho derision of the country syouth, accustomed to 
* ample room and verge enough* for something liko^ 
manly exercise. If the city boj|^|^ntracts, as ho 
frequently does, a sporting taste, hespends his leisure ^ 
in catclijng fish, twenty-five to tho pound, in the 
New River ; or, borrowing an old gun, in shooting at \ 
sparrowa in the brick-fields. But, says thil bard of 
Rydal Mount — 

pleasure is spread through the earth 
In stray gifts, to be claimed by whoever shall find; 

and Amusement is spread through tlie metropolis in* 
tho same way ; and so it is that the needy Londoner 
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has a share in rcdllciitions and enjoyments of which hid 
brother rustic knows nothing. Let us glance at a few 
of these ‘ stray gifts,* and note how they are relished. 

It is a fine spring morning, the wintry frosts havo 
all •vanished^ and a dry March wind is blowing into 
the face of an early Afril-day. There is a review 
! of one or tw'o regiments to come off at ten o’clock in 
Hyde Park. The music of the various bands, march- i 
ing from the Horse Guards and the neighbouring 
barracks, bus drawn after them a prodigious tail of 
idlers and supcrm«neraries fi<)m countless courts and 
lanes within earshot; and bj^ the time the several 
regiments havo appeared upon the ground, •they aro 
Ihrrounded, at a respectftil distance, by forty or fifty 
thousand spectators, the majority of whom, it may be, 
will dine on that military spectacle, but who are none 
the less heroes and patriots for that. Tlfb^idiers go 
through their exercise ; they form in close column, and 
march to the attack, Hamicrs flying and trumpets 
I somiriing ; break into lino, and deploy in separate 
ranks; they fix bayonets, and rush to the charge; they 
unite in a bolid square, front-rank kncfcUng, and, amidst 
the glitter of st(‘el*and the whi^and clink of ramrods, 
pour forth a r Jnning-lirc, wdiieh mevor ceases for full 
twenty niinutc^l Look now', while this is going on, 
into the faces of the penniless lads wdio havq rushed to 
this gratuitous cntcTtainment — mark the pafted lipsi 
the flashing the clenched hand, and rigidly erdet 
gait of yon tattere^ vagabond, and ask yourself tho 
question, Vhctll^r any scene of mimic action before the 
footlights would yield him half the excitement of this 
warlike exhibition which l^^gets (or nothing, and in 
consequence of which, in company with a» band of his 
fellows, he ni.ay be found with a cockade in his rimless 
hat in the rear of the recruiting- sergeant before he is a 
day older. ^ • 

Again : H is mid-day, and the muddy highway of the 
Thames is checkered wdth the shallows of a whole 
fiftest of masts and yards— shadows perpetually broken 
into shivers by the rapid passage of innEmerabl© cpaTt 
up and dowm the stream. The surfcce of the river 
> swarms with life, for unemployed London is rushing 
to-day towards tfic docks at Woolwich, where a war- 
^steamcr is to bo Inunehod ; she is piercetl for 120 guns, 
and ‘ Won’t she give the Rooshins pepper? * is the note 
of admiration snug in her praise. Everything floating 
around her is covered with heads, while the shores are 
lined will A motley multitude, who, paying nothing for 
the spectacle, ns tlib enormouS mass swoops down into 
the fioml, rend the skies with such a shout as neither 
Midtllesex nor Surrey will hear again till the dock- 
yards o? Woolwich add another man-of-war to tho 
fleet. 
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Or, it is the afternoon of the 1st of August, and 
now the grand xtiwing-match of the year comes off, 
when the ‘jolly young watermen* compete for the 
prize of Doggett’s coa^ and silver badge. All the 
bridges that cross the course are crammed with e&ger 
sp^ators, and every jMint of vantage on either b^nk 
is similarly blocked up with human hea^s-^this being 
a species of combat in which the river-side denizei^ of 
London especially delight. At regular intervals, cannon- 
shots re-echo from the sh-t.os, while stentorian voices 
are sounding along the water, warning Penny-steamers 
and trespassing barges to lea^^e the course clear. When 
at length the racers, surrounded by the swarm of 
wherries that dart out from every nook to join in the 
fun, and followed by the rack of all sorts as long as 
a comet’s tail, make their appearance, and shoot rapidly 
past, not one in a hundred of the straining eyes above 
and 'oround can discern which are the competitors 
among the shoal of boats that rushes by. That is of 
no consequence, however ; the race is run, and the 
prize is won — and they have seen the sport — if Charley 
Jones isn't the winner, then somebody « else is, jaid 
it will all come out by mHaus of the newspapers 
to-morrow. 

The awkward fact, that a poor fellow has not a penny 
to spare, does not necessarily prove that he has no 
' dramatic tastes and likings ; and it happens, too, that 
having them, the want of money is not always an 
absolute bar to their gratification’. Penniless Jack 
contrives to see the gre^ t tragedian, when Jhere is one, 
or the strft of the season, in spite of his empty purse. 
If you condescend to go to tbc gallery for an hour j 
two’s amusement, and come away when you have 
had enough of it, or your time is up while yet half the 
performance's to come, you will find Jack at the door 
civilly inquiring if you intend to return. If you reply 
in the negative, ho will beg j^our check ; and without 
waiting to split hairs on the morality of such a pro- 
ceeding, will make use of it himself, and# onjoj* the 
after-jnece as much as though he had disbursed a day’s 
earnings for the privilege. Sometimes Jack has a 
penchant for studying great men, i^nd you catch him 
in the Court of^Chancery, conning tlitfliorsohair wigs 
and ithe learned faces under then^ with evident 
symptoms of satisfaction ; or he wanders from court to 
court, making^ acquaintance with the judges and the 
lord-ma^br. But liis best opportunity is at the 
entrance to the House of Commons, in Westminster; 
and there you are pretty sure to rafct wdtli him, stand- 
ing in the rank of lookers-on, wliene'vlr the House is 
sitting, and watching the members as they go in. He 
knows Disraeli, Bulwer, and Lord John, Cobden and 
Bright, and all thtt greatf* ^uns as well as they know 
each other ; and before now, at an early break-up, has 
had the honour of calling a cab for a member of the 
cabinet. Of course, Jack knows the (Jueen and the 
Prince-Consort ; ho has hoorayed too often at Her 
Mf^esty’s state-carriage, on her progress to open or close 
the parliament, to be ignorant on that score. If Penni- 
less ^ack does not know all the aristocracy by nanip, 
it is not so ^uch from want of obsfrvation, as from 
limited means of information, and the perplexity of the 
study. Having ilbthing particular to do, unfortunately, 
at any particular spot, he is often found leaning 
^nsively over the railings outside fhe ring in Hyde 
Park. Here he sees the whole aristocracy of the realm i 
during the hour which fashion sets apart for exercise, 
defiling grandly before his eyes— the dowagers and 
duchessea in their handsome equipages — the lords and 
4uke8 hi liarouche and brougham, or nv^unted on 
high-niftftled steeds— fa|r ladies qnd faithful squires 
and careering along Rotten Row — and the 
m^jW^^imposing assembl^e of England's nobility 
out for his special amusement. What are 
b^tC^gitations upon the scene, we do not* pretend 
though we suspect they are not wiiolly 


fVee from the myths and romance of the imaginative 
I school. ^ 

fl 7he street-spectacles of the metrfipolis, however 
Uemuneratiire they may be to their projectors, yet 
supply gratuitous entertainment to the mass of the 
spectators, idasmuch as not a tithe of those who look 
on contribute to the recompense />f the performers. In 
some tranqlil cul-de-sac of a street, perhaps abutting 
on the river, or ending in^ some wilderness of building- 
ground, one comes .occasionally upon a wandering 
company of»>acrobat 0 ,' conjurors, or jugglers, or all three 
united. They are dressed from head to foot in a light- 
fitting cotton suit, displaying their perfect symmetry 
of form ; they may be five on six in company, but there 
is no fool or clown, ‘ no nonsense,* as they would say, 
about them. They mean business, and the stolid, 
matter-of-fact expression of their faces says that 
plainly. One of them bangs a big drum and blows a 
few inspiriting notes on the Pandean pipes, which is 
the signal for a general rush to that quarter from all 
thi outlets of the neighbourhood. As the crowd 
gathers, the musiftian •deposits his big drum on 
the ground, and, as master of tho ceremonies, begins 
arranging the company in a grand circle. This he 
accomplishes by means of a wooden cannon-ball attached 
to a string a couple of yards in length, whicli he 
flourishes vigorously around him on all sides, compelling 
all who have any regard for their shoulders or shins to 
kepp at a respectful distance : if the spectators are few, 
h/ is content with a small area; but as tho crowd 
increases, he enlarges tlie circle with despotic impar- 
tiality, so that all may have a fair view. Meanwhile, 
a pat%li of old carpeting is spread in tho centre of the 
circle, and tlie first performer steps upon it; casting a 
tragic glance around, he immediately begins tying 
himself up in an inextricable knot, till he presents the 
figure of a compact ball rolling about under the impetus 
of the director’s foot : then a sudden transformation is 
effected— the * performer's heels arc clasped tog^'ther 
behind his neck; his liands thrust beneath his liams, 
represent the? claws of a f<‘wl ; and u^ion his outspread 
fingers he hops about in the character of that ‘ strornary 
bird what was cotched in Qiina.' A, burst of laugJiter 
acknowledges the merit of this exhibition, and a few 
stray coinji begin to drop on tho carpet. Now another 
jirofcssor seats himself on tlie ground, and begins whirling 
round his head a whole galaxy of golden balls ; in a 
moment the b^.lls drop into a box, and their place is 
supplied by a constellation of bowie-knives, gleaming, 
flashing, and skimmering in the sun, and the handle 
of each dropping momentarily into the man’s hand, 
whence it whirls aloft to repeat its circular flight. 
Thisrhandy fellow finishes his display by a gatne, at 
cup-and-ball, played in an ominous fashion : tying a 
small cup round his temples, and inserting a thick 
padding between that and liis skull, he seizes a golden 
ball twice as big as your fist, and hurls it aloft in the 
air far above the chimneys till it diminishes to a speck 
— as it comes down with a momentum that threatens 
to Bixiash it to shivers, lie pops his bold b^ow beneath, 
and receives it in the cup; hail it'inissed the mark, 
you feel assured it would have crashed through the 
^fellow's occiput. This ‘feat brings another dribble of 
‘coppers ; and tho third performer now steps out. He 
flourishes an 6j^ silk handkerchief, holding it at one 
, corner, and drawing it through his left hand fast 
clenched a dozen times in a minute. ‘ Wliat^will you 
have, ladies and gentlemen?* he asks. ‘Did*you say 
incontinently the passage of the handker- 
chief through his clenched hand is stopped by three 
or four eggs in succession, which are cgreflilly taken 
out and laid on the drum. * Did you say a pint pot ? *— 
and immediately the silk, tirhich an instant before was 
waving loose in the air, is seen to contain a pewter-pot, 
which also is taken, out and laid with the eggs. ‘ Did 
you say* rab&t-ple?’ — and the next moment a live 
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.rabbit is, Btrugglinif in the folds of the handkerchkfJ while he that etande ttUl may study iV w^d^gat^^^ 
and has to l^jet loose. ,[fDid you say something ..t<m wisdom at the cheapest source^ whi^h may. he ' 

drink, sir? Certainly, sir. Here you little boy wtflfdr a Whole Wk V%thi^,iue!|^ shoj^ ’ 



a pump, draws off a gNiss of ale from the ^uf of the 
funnel, and drinks it to the^ health of tHe company. 
When the wizard has^flnishea his marvels, there follows 
a gymnastic display of the wimple company united, 
remarkable chiefly for feats of agility aifd strcngtii, 
which we need not describe, and generally closing with 
a grand pyramid, in which three men supp- ^rt two on 
their shoulders, and th#^ two support another, all 
standing, erect ; sometimes the pyramid can*t be done 
for want of hands, and then it is a pillar of three men, 
the second climbing to the shoulders of the first, and the 
tliird to those of the second. The whole performance 
is over in half an hour ; and if one in a dozen of the. 
spectators pay a Copper for the spectacle, the Jtroop is 
not ill remunerated, as it will ge^ a smflll aprinklmg 
of silver besidesTn the course of the da3\ 

But instead of acrobats and conjurors, we may chance 
to light, in a similar spot, upon a curious fellow who, 
with a taste for natural history, hns devtted all his 
time and energies to the education of birds and animals. 
Ho has a platform upon wheels, flanked with a large 
cage in compartments, the residence of his performing 
pupils. There is a tight rope K^retched upon ,+hc 
platform, upon which a canary has been taught Ho 
dance, and does dance too, gracefully, whistling the 
while. There is a pistol lying on the hoard, which a 
lop-eared rabbit has been taught to Are ; and thc‘ft> is a 
bullfinch trained to sham dead, and lie motionless on 
its back at the moment of the discharge. There is a 
mouse which gallops a guinea-pig round the circus ; and 
we knaw not what besides, except that there is a flea 
harnessed to a brass cannon on wheels, which it actually 
drags along — though this last curiosity is not a gratui- 
tous exliibition, being only shewn to tljoac who pay 
their penny. 

Or, the street-exhibition shall be a gladiator rat, 
champion of all Hhgland, ifjady at any moment to fight 
any rat that ever wore a tail. The champion rat lives 
in his master’s bosom, and is produced whenever the 
challenge is accepted, and invariably ‘kills his man.’ 
This is rather a secret than a public ijxhibition, and 
takes place in by-corners and out-of-the-way localities ; 
but it is sure to be attended by a swarm of idlers, take 
place where it may. Or, it may be Punch and Judy, 
which is all the world’s drama, and which all the world 
stops to laugh at. Or, it may be that nocturnal comedy 
played on the Punch-and- J udy stage, and by the^sarae 
proprietor, in which the shadows of the performing 
figures are. projected on a transparent curtain, and 
in which an unfortunate cobbler, suspected by a too 
jealous wife of an intrigue with a customer, undergoes 
all sorts of domestic miseries and mishaps, to the 
uproarious amusement of the audience. Or, it may be 
a chorus of ballad-singers and patterers, bawling the 
last new political ballad, witli interlocutory explanations 
-—or a lament for the Crimeaii army — or a dirge for 
Nicholas, from which we learn that the czar lies^ 
‘buried in a hole in fatned Sebastypol.’ A hundred 
other things might bo mentioned, hundred more 
to that, which the idler in search of amusement in*^ 
London may participate in, if he choose, without being 
called upon to pay. 

But, after all, the grand source of ||l*atuitous 
entertainment in London is the shop-windows and 
the shops. Hero lies the veritable Great Exhibition, 
whicl^ is perpetually open 'to all comers, and of which 
nobody ever tires. It is an awfhl blunder to suppose 
that those only profit by the display in shop-windows 
itvho are ^ a position to purchase. Every shop-front 
is an open volume, which even he that runs, may read, 


‘'it- 

mastics, dynamics, « mechanios^in a word, they dre 
scichce in all its practical develc^menls — and, glorious 
addition, they are art in all its latest ..and noblest 
achievements. While to dhe, class of pbseirvers they 
are a source of inexhaustible amusemeht, to another 
they are a source equally*inexhauMible Of instruction. 
Therefore it is that the mechanic and artisan, out of 
work and out of money, wanders along the intermin- 
able miles of shop-fronts, peering here, puzzUug there, 
guessing in this place, solving in that, some one or 
other of the mechanical problems presented tO hiS 
view. A common thing with men and lads • th'us, 
circumstanced, is to sally fortli in groups, to dissipate 
the weary hours of enforced idleness by gazing in at 
the shop-windows, and speculating upon this or that 
unknown nfiiterial or cytrivance; aigl guessing, or,' 
if practicable, inquiring'into the circumstances of its 
produce or construction. A well-known source of 
gratis recreation to the unemployed is what is called 
*a picture-fuddle,’ - when a party of idle hands will 
hunt up all the print-shops and picture-shops of a 
whole district, and spend perhaps the whole day in 
the contemplatioiT of this gratuitous gallery, which, ‘ 
having the charm of noveltj^ recommend^ itself to 
them more than do the rooms of the National collec- 
tion or the long chambirs of the British Museum. 
Others may prefer ‘a book-fuddle,* and these roam 
from stall to stall in the second-hand book-districts, 
beguiling the time by a chapter from Oi^iQ^'s-eared 
Pickwicky or a brown-study over the columns of an 
old Mechanic's Mugazim^ There is no end to the 
entertainment derivable in tolerable weather from shop- 
stalls and Shop-windows ; and it is our notion that he 
need be a clever fellow, indwcd, who would undertake 
to specify in set terms the influence they have had 
ill forming the mifid, character^ and habits of our city 
populations. ^ • » 

But once a iweek comes Sunday, when the ^hops 
are shut up; and with the Sunday gomes another 
phase of gratuitous recreation, not altogether, pleasant 
to contemplat|. People without money ore not, as 
we all know, overmuch given to attending cbuiph 
and chapel, ^nfottunately, they find no recreation 
in that quarter, and they seek it elsewhere. If the 
weather be fine, the' dark and squalid slums of the 
city vomit forth myriads gf them into the fields and 
suburbs. Por these there il a cfass of^ missionaries 
deputed to meet them in their favouftte^imunts, and 
collect them, if possible, within the sound ofi Wisdom’s 
voice and the words of instruction ; but the missionaries 
arc met on this neutral ground by propagandists a>f 
another kfnd — by Nctheists, Tlieists, Se-theists, and 
Pantheists— by Keasoners and Secularists — by l^uth- 
nbtitee and Mormonites ; and from this it has followed, 
that some of the suburban parks and <«)mmouf have 
become the scene of a species of amusgmcnt not always 
edifying, arising out of the discussions and disputes 
consequent upon, the clashing of theological eleifients 
of so opposite a description. In winter, the ice, and not 
the fields and commons, is the resort of this numerous ' 
class ; and there, in company with their superiors in 
the social scale, you shall find from thirty to three 
hundred thousand in the course of the day, emoying a 
gratificatiln all the more welcome that it is flavoured 
with the probability of peril. • , 

There are shadows in the motley picture of gratuitous 
amusement in London, upon which we are not disposed 
to dwell* We have said nothing of the degraded and 
morbid taste which urges masses of the populace to be 
present at miserable, cruel, and harrowing spectacles — 
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which drives crowds to the criminal courts, when wife- 
bcatcrs and murderers are on their trial— which sets 
' them yelling, like mongrel curs, on the trail of an 
unpopular candidate for public favour — which s^nds 
multitudes tramping over the swamps of Surrey aftgr 
the steam-boat laden with a couple of^prvzo'flght^rs 
atid tlieir backers, bound for the borders of Kent, wh^ch 
they must reach ere they can try conclusions — which 
drives a tenfold grt'ater multitude to all the avenues 
leading to the scaffold, , long before the hour of an 
1 execution draws near, and goads them, in the presence 
of a murderous and ttisgustirtg ceremony, to the display 
of loathsome wit and brutal jocularity. We must 
leave llicsc things to time and a better dsy ; we would 
ignore them if possible, and shut them from tlio light. 

Wo can pretend to have afforded the reader no more 
tlian a glance at tlie many-sided subject ve have taken 
lip. We have passed over unnoticed many things 
which we are perfectly aware arc equally entitled to 
remark with those we liave selected ; but we are not 
the wizard described above, and cannot cram into the 
limits of an nr,^icU* more thgii it will liobl. We liAvc 
shewn, in some rude sort, how ])cniiile8s London may 
be amused by the spectacle of London itself. That it 
is so amused, is a fact beyond question. The close 
association of large masses of mankind as certainly 
• gives rise to the elements of mirth and entertainment, 
as it does to those of misery and necessity ; that the 
former are sometimes born of the latter, a philosopher 
might tel| us, is no valid bar to their acceptance ; and, 
in truth, it never is a bar to those who are in search of 
gratuitous enjoyment ; t/ipy rffe the last persona upon 
earth to look the gift-horse in the mouth, and maunder 
ovcrvhis teeth. We may do well to learn a lesson even 
from P^niMiSss Jack, though it is possible we may 
not sympathise in the vagabond recreations he snatclies 
for nothing. But, sings the p#et alioady quoted — 

j They d.inee not for mo, • 

Yet niiue is thcii gh'c ; 

and in the same spirit, though we may decline .Fack's 
, pleasures, we may mul^li a pleasure tfiit of Jack, and be 
all the wiser and the ^letter for the manufiicLurc. 

S I _ 

T H E ' 8 L A V 0 N I C HACKS. 

Of all the races of mankind, there are ^but two at the 
present moment which are expanding — the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Slavonic. The ACiglo-Saxons absorb 
nqd denationalise the Celts ; they hit the northern 
continent of America; govern the hundred millions 
of Hindoos; colonise tlie ii^laiids of tlic Pacific; and 
build up a new empire ^in Australia. The Slavonic 
races, which fti the middle ages were absorbed, 
denationalised, and repelled by flic Germans, Hun- 
garians, and Turks, are now expanding on an equally 
gKind scale with the Anglo-Saxons : they are under- 
mining the Turkish and Persian empires J they are 
silently filling the soutlierii and more genial ])ortioii of 
Siberia; and they overawe by force of arms tlio Circas- 
sian and Turkoman tribes on the Cifepian, the Aral, 
and Baikal. Th^^ Kuban, the Oxus, the Jaxartes, and 
the Amoor, hut lately independent in their course, 
have become Russian. The distance ;ivhicli intervenes 
between the Anglo-Saxon settlements and tiie great 
Slavic Empire, narrows day by day; and tlie fateful 
conflict of the two races — far more important than the 
present one in the Crimea, which is only' its fore- 
runner— can scarcely be deferred longer than till the 
end of this century. But the Anglo-Saxofis expand 
race, not as oan empire. They like self- 
and provincial independence, and therefore 
hlfjjpWready split into two great nations, and may 
fllfan ^originate many more empires. At leaEt, there 
is scarcely an Knglishitinn to be found who would 
believe that the English colonics must continue 


indivisible portions of the British Empire; that Canada, 
itlio Cape, and Australia, mpst remain eternal con- 
j section wiAh the offices in Downing Stract. As to the 
•Americans, ^although they striife with spasmodic efforts 
to maintain the loose Union of tlieir States, they still 
feel that the time may soon come when the coast of 
the Pacific and the plateau of rthe Rocky Mountains 
and Cordilleras — that is^to say, the whole continent 
not drained and conneetdU by the Mississippi and its 
tributaries— will fori)(^^a federation of their own. 

The Slav^inic races, on the contrary, have a greater 
tendency to cohesion, and may soon be absorbed by 
the most powerful of their kin — the Muscovite. . Yet 
even now, when several v5f the smaller Slavonic 
nationalities have become extinct, the race is still 
divided into flve branches, all different from one 
another — the Bolicmian, the Pole, tho Muscovite, the 
Cossack, and the Servian. The Bohemians and Poles 
are a fair and handsome race, higlier in civilisation 
th.an thuir kin in the north-east and in the south ; but 
thftr star is #aiiing.^ The Bohemians, in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries'* a leading nrftion among the 
continentals, with a nourishing literature and developed 
industry, were, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
crushed by®die Germans, and especially the Austrian 
princes, during the deadly conflict in which they were 
involved, because tliey upheld the pure tenets of the 
church, rcfornied first by Huss, and then by Luther. 
Th 2 Polos maintained their power for one century 
lo(igcr; but from the day that King John Sobieski 
subordinated the Polish interests to his religious 
enthusiasm, and saved Vicnn.i from tho Turks, tlio 
ncighVjounng Grerman and Muscovite emperors and 
kings encroached upon the territory of I’oland until 
it fell, though not inglorioui-Iy, b}'^ the troacliery of 
I'Tederic the Groat of Prubsia, of Maria-Theresn, 
the well-l)elo\c(l of Austria, and of Catharine, tho 
philosopher of Russia. The MuseoMtes are likewise 
lair-haiied, but tlieir up-turued nose is an evidenee 
of thiir pnitialiy Mongol blood. Tlie aquiline and 
straight noses of the Eiiis,’Germans, and Greeks, have 
a peculiar charm in Muscovite society, and explain 
to some degree the uni^v^rsal success of foreign 
adventurers in St Petersburg. In fact, the two great 
political parties at the Russian court, headed by Count 
Nesselrode and Prince Mcnschikoff — one wishing to 
extend the en^pire by diidomaey and »''unning, tho 
other by war and threats — are but the parties of the 
straight and long, of short and upturned noses. 

However, though the short nose cocks itself up 
against the long nose, the Muscovite is no|; at all 
exclusive. Whoever speaks the Slavonic dialect, is 
a brotticr to him, if he has no objection to, adhere to 
tlie great Russian Empire, to forget his provincial 
existence, and promote the extension of tlio Muscovite 
or Pan flu vie power. As long as the Emperor Alexander 
believed that the Poles might be induced to give up 
their old traditions and national policy, he bestowed 
every favour on them, and was proud of their talents, 
X'rince Czartoryski became minister ; and the czar, in 
one of his proclamations, mentioned w'ith exultation 
the approacliing union oj the Slavonians, witli the whitR 
idouhle-hcadcd caylc as their symbol — a combination of 
tho Russian and Polish arms. But the Poles did not 
w'isli to join tlie«rGerman straight noses, and to share in 
>the rule of tho Russian short noses; they never con- 
cealed their desire to become agi^ ^ member of tho 
western family of nations j they strove for liberty, 
not for 1<ho empire, and therefore they were dobm^ 
to oppression and political slavery. They had to 
submit to tho same fate as the Bohemian#, their 
next of kin; the languages of ilieae two bdng as 
closely rclat^ to one another as tlie Provencal is 
to the Prenoh. <v/Tho Bohemian can understand the 
Pole, the only difihrence between them being, that the 
Polirii is a soft language with short accents, while' the 
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Bohemian deli^^hts in an accumulation of harsh attlJfair discussioir ; but there vT^ro none, although 


gibilRut consoi^nts, suppi^ssing the vowels as far 
possible. The Oermans often taunt the ^obemlauij 
on acc ount of tlicir liaM words, and like tt) relate " 
anecdote of Pope Leon XII., M^ho was wont to visit 
the spas of Carlsbad on account of his Health, and as 
a scholar began to s^dy the geography of Bohemia, 
until, on the map, he reached the station called 
Strzdokhik. Trying to Denounce this name, his 
Italian tongue was dislodated, i^nd his holiness was 
choked. • 

Tlie lbi«!Rian6 do not understand the Poles: the 
difference between the two languages is »bout the 
same as between tlio Diftch and German. But they 
ea&il}’’ understand the Servian, and all the h-imthcni 
Sla^onians, from whom they are divided by the 
inttT\Gning nations of the AValhichs and Hungarians, 
nlio alv\a}S were tlic* material obstacle to tlie union 
of the Nortliern and Southern. Slavonic races, and, 
therefore, could not but be the natural enQinies ot 
ll)e czar. «u * * 

The Slavonians of the soiitli difror mucli from those 
of the north. The former are one of tlie handsomest 
populations of Eiuope. T.ill .and veil built, with 
aquiline no'sec, jet-Iihck Iiair, and cneigetfr eyes, tlie}" 
w'ould long ago have bceoine the masters of South- 
eastern Europe w'ero they nflt la/}’, and addicted to 
drunk' niicss and to plunder. It is principally among 
the Strbs, the Montenegrins, nnd ilie Albanians, Pyit 
thc'C < haractenstics are fully d'^elopid; the (Vo.lts 
and Bosniaks are less hnndsoine, and ftioie indnstiious ; 
and tlu'v do not loh, although they have an insm mount- 
aide propensity for s’tcaling Ihe Slavoriie inimWtants 
of the coast, the Bouchese of Cattaro, the Moilaksot 
Dilmatia, are the most hnrdy and trustworthy sailors 
(A the diterranean. When under the sv ay ot Venice, 
the inhabitants of the Milage and district of Peri do 
liad the privilege of seriirig always in the adininrs 
ship, and protecting his Hag; until att( r their losses in 
tlie murderous battle of Lopanto, in order to protect 
thorn from being utterly dtf a tro} ed by tlleir own gal- 
lantry, the senate deprived them of a right width they 
had regarded as t|ie highe^ lionour. 

Tlie educated classes among the Cioits, vho up to 
the year 182r) were always united in interest vith the 
Hungarians, began with the accession of the C/ur 
Nicholas to ♦he throne to dream of a,gre .t Southern 
Slavonic empire, coinprisiiig Croiti.i, ShiNonia, Dal- 
matia, Bosnia, Servin, Bulgaria, Albania, ami Mace- 
donia, ruling over the Wallachs and Jloldaviaii'’, .md 
especially over the Osniarilis. Tlic Croat aristocracy— 
probably the poorest in Europe— believed mat the 
lion’s share might bo theirs in tins Uovel cffipire, 
amidst the illiterate hulk of the other South Slavonic 
rac’es. 

Tlie scheme was supported by young Croat enthusi- 
asts, by somo Servian priiJit'^, and by the emperor of 
Russia. The first Croatian press v .h a present of the 
czar to Louis Gay, the leadin’ of the nrovement. The 
court of Vienna and the Hungarians opposed it; hut 
soon after, about 1840, the Austrian policy suddenly 
changed; and the Croats an^ Servians wore upheld 
and courted as a check against the liberal turn oM 
tho public mind in Hungary, which at tliat time began 
to make great strides in literature^ industry, and 
commerce, and was aware of the national iniportancc*| 
and weight. Still, in spite of court patronage .and 
national energy, the hope of union soon decreased 
ill Croatia, there being a stubborn fact in #heir way 
which defeated all the attempts of Louis Gay and 
his friends. The Croats, Dalmatians, and Bosniaks, 
are bigoted Roman Catholics ; the Servians, Monte- 
negrins, and Bulgarians, belong to the Greek Oriental 
Church, and call themselves orthodox. But perhaps 
even tliis dilHculty might have been ovcrcomo in 
the' course of time, had there existeil facilities for 
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contending parties speak dialects so* nearly «ikin that 
they can underst;tnd one another. But the Croats 
amf Dalmatians tnakon^ of the round Latin alphahet, 
Miiine tho Servians Md .Bulgarians adhere to thehr 
prgited Cvriiyc (Rnssian) letters. 'The Servian cMnot 
read the Croat pij^lications, nc^ can the Croat peruse 
thd^apers printed in Servia. There was no possibility 
of coming to an Understanding in this respect, each 
nation holding by its ahcesfra^ fUphabet with a tenacity 
whidi baffled tho enthusiasm of young Croatia and the 
diplomacy of the Russian ngents.S I'^ven in 1848-40, 
vhen Croats and Servians made war against Hungary, 
tliey never could be induced to co-operate with one 
another; they fought. for the same object, but sepa- 
rately; and it bcciiine evident, that the opposition of 
tho round Latin alphabet to the printed Russian 
letters defeated the scheme of a South Slavonic 
empire. 

giHE POETRY OP R. MOXCKTON MILN^S. 
TiiFi!' are readers 'of pifetry to whoso taste*it is indis- 
penRablo that the poet should be all passion, and should 
a\ Old rcffection with seriipulous aversion. They are for 
a maximum of the sensational, tlie eventful, the exciting; 
hut if the reflective is to he introduced at nil, they pniy 
for a miuimum of You Jnay drench them, if you 

l»loase, wiwh stimulants of trebl^X power; but sedatives 
YOU miiRt administtr only in a globular dose, m driblets 
Rf homaopathic quantity, and moat diluted quality. 
B} Ton’s Coihau scenes they can delight in; Scplt’s 
battle melee? and weird metrical tales they can get by 
licart; but Vords worth’s philosophic mOTtaiions, or 
Henry Taylor’s pensive moods, they eannot away with. 
To such readers, the poelry of Mr Monckton Hilnes is, 
in ofTect, iio peatry at all. 

It IS not our cue to revive tl much-vexed question 
of strife between tl’o sensational and the meditative, 
Ik tween the jjmssfbnate and tlfe reflective ' schools of 
•'Ong. We w* go along wdtle the# petitioners for 
.utioii and pifilon, in Iheir admiration ot the^octs 
tliev chiefly affect; yet will we clai^ a right to 
apply the consecrated title of poet to such g man as 
Wordsw’ortli, ind of poetry to such verses as those 
ot Richard Monckton Milne*?. This premised, wo 
readily allow BiatttJie Litter gentleman would come 
nearer to our ideal of poetical genius, and would be 
not onh more widely honoured in his vocation but 
more loyal to its behests, \^ere his jeflectivo tendencies 
less ‘pronounced,’ and his fecords of the emotional 
;iiid the impulsive more frequent and^emphatic. His 
narrative, it has been objected -and the Ejection is 
valid — 13 wanting in rapidity and action; there is 
a monotony and sliiirgislincss about it; the train by 
which we travel on Ins lino js never an express-train; 
tie stations at which he pauses so many, as to 
m.cke impatient souls denoiinee the wdiolo thing as 
btatioiiaiy. The late D. M. Moir expressed, prdblib]^, 
the judgment of the many when, in^ascribing to this 
poet very considerable elegance and taste, * a philosophic 
sentiment and a graceful tenderness,’ he remarked the 
deficiency in individuality .niul power, and defined his 
characteristic to consist in tho pervading element of 
repose. ‘His sunset has no clouds, and lus morning 
no breeze. From bis lack of construcUVenoss and 
dramatic passion, he appears to most advantage In his 
serious, his bentimental, and descriptive sketches, many 
of which aro fine and striking, although he often mars 
the general effect by unnecessary analysis.’ Mr Milnes 
has propounded his^ views of the poet’s vocation, in a 
passage#which contends that to interest or benefit us, 
poetry must be refiective, sentimental, subjective ; 
must accord with the conscious, analytical spirit of 
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^present men ; muat be deeper than description, more 
lasting than pas Aon, rooro earnest than pleasure ; and, 
must help the mind of man out of the struggles and 
entanglements of life. <Bon Gaultier has seized t^on 
this passage ' in one of his shrewd and vivaciops 
critiliisms, and while assenting to the po]yer,aaid pr^Ji- 
lege thus ascribed to poetry, of helping the mind of 
man out of life’s labyrinthine trials, has remindeePthe 
poet that it docs so, * precisely because it is vivid in 
description, profound ip passion, and productive of 
f earnest enjoyinent’ — which qualities when it wants, it 
is naught. For it is not, ai^ues the critic, by putting 
■age aphorisms, or the * solemn facts of truth,’ into 
smooth couplets, that any writer will help the mind of 
man out of these entanglements and struggles. ‘ Wc 
have too much reflection, and too many facts, thrust 
upon us every day of our lives. What wo want is 
imagination and impulse.’ With this will cordially 
agree all those who believe, witli the critic, that 
Milnes’s principle in poetry is a bad one — that his 
grand mistake is the making reflection predominate 
over passion; ,that we do not, in flne, /^o to poeVry 
either for our facta or our metaphysics, but to hear the 
voice of the ‘heart speaking out in tlie language of 
universal truth,’ and ‘interfusing the inanimate objects 
of nature witli its own stirring life-blood.’ Give us 
more of the objective, urge the readers of this subjec- 
tive school of song ; be Jess self-conscious, and tlirow 
youraelf more simply and heartily into the matter of 
your verse, not as a philosopher, but as a minstrel — 
not as an anatomist with his dissecting tools, Imt as 
poet, generous, and fervid, arfl single-O} ed : analysis is 
excellent iu its way, but poetry is out of its way, and 
shrivels up beneath its coldly glittering eye. Beauty 
and pa^i(apf*aB the same Bon Gaultier has said, arc 
like love in the beautiful fable of Apuleius : they die 
under the scrutiny of prying ojjcs. 

There are a few of Mr Milnes’s earliest verses, 
belonging to the collection entitled Poemh of Many 
Year$f which have secured no inconsiderable degree or 
narrow range of public favour. Foremost among these 
may be named ‘The ^feii of Old' — therein it is finely 
told how to the fimpKi and strong spirit of olden time, 
^greaA* thoughts, great feelings came, ’i ‘ like instincts, 
unawares,* au^ life was a battle who*»e sehenio and 
scope thfy little cared to know, content to fight the 
good fight, and cope, each as best he rmuld, with his 
confronting foeman ; — 

Blending their souls* suhlimest iw cds 
With tusks of evei^ day, 

They went about their gravest deeds 
As noble, bojs ^t ^^kiy. 

And whvit if nature'b fearful wound 
fpThey did not probe and bare, 

For that their spirits ne^ ei swooned 
, To watch the misery there — 

For that their love but flowed more fait. 

Their chanties ^nore free, 

Not conscious what mere drops they cast , 

„ Into the c\il sea. « 

It is this very spirit of the simple and the uncon- 
scious — ^it is this very absence of the self-occupicd c 
and the minutely reflective, thus hailed and honoured 
in the men of yore, those 

Sound healthy children ot the God of heaven, 

which is considered the great desideratum in qur poet 
himself. To the same group belong the pleasing 
stanzas called ‘ The Long-Ago,’ a retrospective reverie, 
tmider and true; ‘The i?light of C’outh,’ a monody, 
pathaw as befits tlie theme, but no mere languishing 
uticHll^e of sickly regrets ; ‘ The Lay of the Humble,’ 
melo$busly warbled by one who can find mere than 
consolation for the oppressor’s scorn and proud man’s 
contumely in the sympatiilcs of nature, and who is so 


Jiappily prompt to count up the privileges rather than 
tto brood over the penalties pf his lowly^ot : 

true, I am hard buffeted, ^ 

Though few can’ be my foes, 

Hamh words fall heavy on my head. 

And unresisted blows ; 

But then I think, ‘ had 1 %een bora>^ 

Hot spirit — stu^^y frame — 

And passion jromp to follow scorn— 

I might har/e done the same.’’ 

To me men are for what they are. 

They wear no masks with me ; 

I never sickened at tiie jar 

Of ill-tmied flattery ; * 

I never mourned affections lent 
In folly or in blindness ; 

The kindness that on me is spent. 

Is pure, unaskiug, kindness. 

■i. If * « 

* ‘ 1 alifiost fincy that the more 

I am east? out f om men, 

Natui e has made me of her store 
A woithiei dtm/cn; 

A^if It pleaded her to caress 
A plant gu)wn up so wild — 

As il the being jiaientless 

Made me the more her child — 

the singer can cxultingly record his loving sense 
ot music in the rustling of the grass-blades, and 
enjoyment of th*o breeze in fellowsliip with flowers, 
and ‘light shrubs, and poplars tall,’ and his glad 
rcmcfiabrance of his first vision of the great blue sea — 

It was no sfrangei -face that burst 
Its ten or upon me ; 

My hcait began, fioni the first glance, 

Uis solemn pulse to follow, 

1 danced with e\ciy billow’s dance. 

And shouted to their hollo. 

A fine sympathy with the beatings of the heart in i 
men of low estate, and an eager recognition of the 
lofty and the noble in souls engirt®hy hard circuin- 
stanees and liamporing eonditioiis, is an ever-prominont 
feature in*'the poetry of Milnes. A tone of generous 
humanity, which reckons nothing human as alien from 
itself, and whim'll is always bent on descrying tho 
latent potentiality through the conventional over- 
growth, runs through all his verses. Moral earnestness, 
a contempt of dilettante existence, a reverent conviction 
— strong, and practical, and energising— of the serious-^ 
ness of life, its grave responsibilities, and its grand but" 
fleeting possibilities, pervade and ennoble his song. 
His openness of eye and of heart to the sufferings or 
the wrongs of ‘ those who have none to help them,* is 
genuine, and constantly finds expression, incidentai or 
direct. Take the following lines as an example of this 
reflective moral strain, so characteristic of his Muse 

When Fancy will continually rehearse 
Some painful <4cene once present to the eye, 

’Tis well to mould it pto gentle verse, 

That it may lighter on the spirit lie. 

Home yestern eve I wearily returned. 

Though bfight my morrling mood, and short my way, 

^ But sad experience in one moment earned. 

Can crush the heapt ex^oyments of tho day. 

Passing the comer of a populous street, 

I markt a girl whose wont it was to stand. 

With pallid cheek, tom gown, and naked fret, 

And bunches of fregfi violets in each hand. 

There her small commerce in the chill M^ph weather 
* . She plied with accents miserably mfld; 

It was a frlghtfiil thought to set togotlier 
Those blooming blossoms and that frding ddld ! 
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Those luxuries and largess of the earth, • 

Beauty and pleasure ^to the sense of man, 

And this ptor sony weed cast loosely foi|h 
On life’s wild wasle to struggle as it ci^ t 

To Ttie that odorous purple ministers • 

Ilope-beanng memories and inspiring^lee, 

While meanest jnlkges alone are hers, t 
The sordid wants of humanity. 

Think, after all this lapse of \ngry hours, 

In the disfurnisht chamber of dun cold, 

How she must loathe the very smiling flowers 
That on the squalid table he unsold * 

, • 

Rest on your woodland bnnks, and wither 
Sweet preluders of spi mg ’ far better so, 

Than lire misused to fill the grasp of Care, 

And sorre the piteous pin poses of Wo 

Ye are no longer nature’s gracious gift. 

Yourselves so much and liaibmgerh of more, 

But a most bitter irony to lift ^ • * 

The veil that hides oui rilcst mortal sore 

The kindly nature of the man is patent to all his 
' readers, and very winning to those wko read him 
lovingly * It IS impossible,’ said Ins friend John 
Sterlmg, ‘for those who knew him well not to like 
him ’ * Our excellent Richard,’ adds Sterling’s last 

biographer [Carlyle], * wliom all men know, and truly 
whom none can know well without even domglas 
Sterling says.’ We might multiply Specimens of that 
philanthropic earneslnebs and compassionate sympathy 
to which we ha\o referred , but space is not the most 
pliable of conditions. Add, however, the following 
glowing lines from the Poems of Many Years — 

A sense of an earnest will 
To help the lowly living, 

And a terrible hoart-thnll, 

It you have no powei of giving 
An arm of aid to tlm weak, • 

A friendly hand to the hiendless, 

Kind words, so sl^^rt to speak, 

But #iose echo is endless 
The woild is wide — these tilings are small, 

They may bo nothing— but they are till 

A stanza worthy of him wlvjse pliilcfophy it is, that 
‘a man’s best things arc nearest mm, lie close about 
his feet;* and who has few rivals m the art of illus- 
trating the delicate traits of man’s heart of hearts — 
its shy retreats, its inner recesses, the hiding-places of 
its hopes, and yearnings, and aspirations 
There is the contagious warmth of Barry Corftwall’s 
most cordial manner in the next little excerpt, in which 
metre and meaning, rliyrae and reason, pull so well 
together, in right cheery concord . 

My own friend, my old friend! 

Time ’s a soldier bold, fiicnd I 
Of his lofty prowess 
Many a tale is told, fiiend ' 

Nations are his puppets, 

To be bought and soli#, friend I 

He can mock the conqueror, ^ 

Raze bis strongest hold, fi lend * 

FOol the stem phifosopher, • 

Wm the miser’s gold, friend ! • 

But though early nature 

Has so fi[^ a mould, friend I 

What the tyrant cannot do, • 

Is to make ns cold, friend I 

In this vein, the poet is rather more engaging than 
when giving way to that analytical tendency which 
sometimes comes over him, and overcomes him— or that 
license of prosaic platitude in which he ever and anon 
indulges himself more than need be. A malicious critic, 


who seems ^ think that Mr Milnes, ii]i.^ 0 fihriing 
pubiio.liii Psfhn Z^«s, was only palming dbe-lea 
upon them, cold es 0 coquette, and 
an apple-dumpllqg,^ has said; rhyme yoU Ho tby 
ell ’—more plausibly, ^ woU as more modesty, than ' 
Wakley, who, in quoting l^ordsworth’s * 
to Her Mboelty’s Commons, declared bis readiness to 
d<fihai sort of thSig *by the mile aqd In testimony 
of his faculty in the ell-measttiu, the aforesaid scom 
has indited what he considers a rather olose imitation 
of Milnes, when Milnes is diost literally prosaic^ 
thus : f ^ 

Sam Rogci s kept a ahop in Regent Streel^ 

And dealt extensively in sugar-candy. 

Where of a forenoon people came to eat 
Mmce-pics, and wash them down with ofaeny^brsndy* 

But it IS too bad to judge, as some sweeping censors 
do, of the poetical powers of Moncklon Milnes by his 
occasional addiction to prosinq If some of these 
Palm Leaver aie faded^ scentless, withered things, thdre 
are others fresh with the dew of the East, which is the 
dew of the morning Wo may take Exception to the 
pictures he gives of woman’s life m its Eastern phases ; 
but what pleasant touches there are in some of them — 
what warm, yet chastened colouring I Take a fragment 
from his sketch of the Harem, or Hareem, as he is 
careful to spell it * 

* • 

Behind tho veil, whore depth is traced 
By m my a complio-ftoil line — ■ • 

• Behind the latti^ eloscly 1 leed 

W ith hlign p or choiee design — 

Behind the loftv garden-wall, 

Where stranger face can ne’er surprise— 

That innei woild htr all-in-all, ^ ^ 

Tho Eastern woman lives and dies * 

• 

Husband and children round her draw 
Tiie narrow circle where she rests ; 

Ills will the single |.erfpct law, 

That sc 11 ec with choice hei mind molests ; 

Them biAh and tutcl the ground 
« A m intariiug of iiei life on igaith — 

She Ijiows not elsewhere (ould be found • 

Tht mtasuie of a woman’s worth. 

• 

Witl^n the gay kiosk reclined, * 

Above the sc ent of lemon groves, 

Where bubbling fouptaing lus the wind, 

. Aid! birds make music tc^heir loves — 

She lives a kind of fairy life, 

In SLsterhood of hints and flowers. 

Unconscious of th§ vitcr strife 
That wears tlie p ilpitating hpurs. 

Who, after pondering these lines, and otlfers — ^not so 
rare, after all— like these, shall persist in saying, that 
Milnes incorrigibly ^nnd exclusively matter-of-fAct, 
and lacks tlie one thing needful to poetry — poetical 
feeling ? We should like to see the plodding prosaist 
who could * rhjgne by the ell,’ or by any other measUre, 
such picturesque verses as those Jus# cited, equally 
graphic, suggestive, and calmly beautiftil — or others 
similarly descriptive of the better, perhaps ideal 
of Oriental womanhood — ^ 

An idol in a secret shrink 

Where one high-pnest alone dispek 
^ The solitude of charms divine. 

And in his happiness she lives, 

I And in his honour has her own, 

And dreams not thatathe love she gives 
Can be too much for him alone. 

These Palm Leaves we evidently owe, in some 
meosuxo, to the example set by Goethe^ in his West^ ‘ 
Oesthcher IHvisn^ of composing poems in as much of 
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Eastern spirit as. may be caught by a poet, inur^ 
to tlie modes of.*thougtit, and proud of the essential 
distinctions of the West. The thouplits of men tend 
westward, these verses .remind us, hut the orbs of 
heaven roll eosfwatd, and, therefore, ' ^ 

Let the poet, naturc-dri' en, ^\anJor eastward'nov ^nd thfn ; 

and titers 

The cahli of life cqinpaiin;? wiUi his Europe’s 

busy fate, * 

Let him gladly hoiycwaid faring, Kurn to labour and to 
wait. 

It were perhaps a sin of omission, did we omit from 
oven this brief notice some example, however scant in 
its proportions, of that more purely meditative and 
‘higdi contemplative* stylo which characterises a large 
portion of tlie poetry of Milnos. To select an illus- 
tration at once compatible witli the motive of selec- 
tion, and with the exigencies of limited space, is not 
easy ; but the following significant little series of 
couplets on ahd Gain, will prolmbly serve 6iir 

turn in both particulars : its btovity is unexceptionable, 
and, as an exemplification of its nialcer'a matter and 
manner, it is almost perfect. With it we conclude — 
first, however, suggesting that the reader who never 
reads a thing twicf, should not read this even once, 
but skip it altogether r^nnny of this poet’s poenutti 
require a second perusal, this one wflx repay it. 

]M}iiad*fOses, iinrogrc^ed, peiisli in thoir Adiml bloom, 
That the essence of the'r swccjpcbs omt jour beauty in.iy 
perfume. 

Myriad veins of richesc life-blood enqitj forth tlic.i 
pri^lei»»l^o^th, 

Tt) exalt one will impoiial over Sji.icioub lealius of caitli 

Mjriad hearts aie p.niied nnd^uroKcn, tliat one poet inav j 
bo taught , I 

To discern tho shapes of pas<>ion, .vnd doseuhe them as lie 
ought. 

Myriad minds of heavenly temper ptst, as passes moon 
or star, , • 

ThatCne philosophic spiiit niaj ascend tl)f^ solar car 

Sacrifice aniKadf-devotion hallow o.utli and fill the skie.®!, 
And the vneanest life is sacicd whence the highest maj 
arise ! ^ 

Remember, gcntlojjpcader, the preset ibod t/<« capo. 

THE RIVAL MINISTERS. 

In one of the ]\|^ohamme(fan kingdoms of India, there 
w'as a sultan who had two ministers, one of whom ho 
called his Vizier, and tlic other liu Keeper of tho Great 
Seal. Between these two statesmen there existed a 
feud, which originated in they knew not wdi.i*, and was 
probably traceable to the natur.al du similarity of their 
eh.ar.actcrs. But their antipathy was not tlie less rca^, 
that it admitVxl of no satisfactory c^lnnation. Tho 
principal aim of tjicir whole lives appeared to be, not so 
much to servo their master, or even to advance their 
own interests, as to effect by any meaiig; fair or foul, each 
other’s ruin. Tp accomplish this, they lalmured inces- 
santly, thougli compelled, by tho duties of tlieir situa- 
tions, to adopt, when in the presence, or even generally 
in tho sight of the world, a friendly or at least a 
courteous manner. fi 

It ba||toepcd that the keeper of tht seal possessed, on 
th6 bflWof the river, a mansion of great magnificence, 
surr^^cd with gardens, in which wero found ponds, 
fouatunty and picturesque kiosks. Here the Ibioister 
and tiiB familyj which was extremely numerpus, 


enjoyed themselves in the cool of the evening, especially 
[during that season of the yepr in which^the nightingale 
7ielightB tQ. pour its thrilling music upon the breeze. 
^Phey would then order iVuidi and sweetmeats and 
delicious shoirbets to be brought forth, and prolong ' 
their simpl^pleasures sometimes till late in the night. 
When the Indies wero absent, thSir place was supplied 
by 'a young Persian sedrctaiy, whose studies were 
serious beyond his sii^ ho united to an extensive 
knowledge •of business some familiarities with tho 
doctrines of the pliilosopfiers, the works of great poets, 
and the sayings of wise men. From his conversation, I 
the keeper of the seal himseff consented to derive not j 
only amusement but instruction. This ho was frank I 
enough to acknowledge, so that by degrees tho Persian 
secretary became necessary to him, and from a depen- 
dent was converted into an intimate associate and 
friend. 

!i^here wasian extraordinary anomaly in the duties of 
the seal-keeper. wasTto the sultan what we should 
call a chancellor of the Exchequer, since he managed 
the finances, regulated receipts and expenditure, and 
whatever appertained to that department. Besides 
tjiis, it belonged to liim to watch over the progress of 
trade and industry ; so as«at all times to be able to foresee 
what was likely to be the state of tho Treasury at any 
given time. As tlie prince was a iiiHii of sense and 
ji/igmcnt, he set a proper value upon this minister, 
whose name was Abou Mcidaii. 

Ibn Tarak, the vi/ser, vas understood to exercise a I 
superwitendence over all his colleagues, and to be most 
thoroughly in tlie confidence of the monarch. Yet, as 
evil foi tune v ouUi hav c it, he w as crafty and malicious ; | 
full of einy towards all men, but more especially 
towards Abou Meidau, whom he would gladly have 
destroj^ed utterly, or, tailing in this, would have reduced 
to the condition of a pike-bcarcr, or a slave, or a water- 
carrier in the streets. The house in which he dwelt 
stood at no g/eat distance i^rom that of his rival. As 
might have been expected, it was very spacious ; but 
instead of standing in the insist of pl^fsant grounds, it 
looked on all sides into gloomy courts, whoro slaves 
were perpetually .at work, ministering to the wants, real 
or imaginary, of their terrible master. The lofty walls 
re-cchocd frequently tli^ sound of the Jash, or tho 
cries of some pSor v\ reUdi under punishment. Other- 
wise, there was very littlo noise. The domestics 
walked to and fi o m silence, apprehensive lest by some 
unguarded word they might incur the displeasure 
of Ibn Tarak, who appeared to have ears everywhere, 
to o^jrhear whatever was calculated to excite his 
anger. 

It will readily be supposid that Abou Mvddau, 
thoioughly acquainted with the character of his enemy, 
did not sleep on a bed of ro^es. Every morning, when 
he repaired to the dewan, he mentally girded up his 
loins, to combat with the fate which constantly menaced 
hill. The sultan, though able and experienced, vas 
still susceptible of being biased by false representa- 
tions ; and it was not unknown to Abou Meidau, that his 
rival’s eloquence was fully equal to his wickedness, and 
*'lhat there was, consequently, no scheme too atrocious 
for him to form^ or too monstrous for him to render 
tprobable. Again and again lie bad escaped narrowlj'’ 
from the snares laid for him by this redoubtable man. 

Ho had owed his safety, however, less to Ifis o^ii 
unimpead^able honesty, than to the prince’s quickness 
ill recognising it j but who could answer for the per- 
petual rectitude of tho monarch’s judgment, for his 
equability of temper, or even for hjs inclination to 
be just and equitable ? Might not Iba T^rak .take 
advantage of some moment of ill-hnroour, to direct 
against him. tho bolts of the royal displeasure, when 
it would perhaps be impossible for h|m to obtain tlipe 
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to make clear his innocence, so that his ruin mi^ht hf 
consummated irrevocably 

In Ibn Tarak's service there wm a ^an who 
performed the various t)fflces of sebretarja &nd ' 
assassin, and seemed to derive all the liapplness of his 
life from nets of villainy. He was, to air appearance, 
of no particular ap^e ; fet the flashing of lift eyes, and 
the vigour of his flrame, proved him to be ^till young. 
He flitted about the palac^^ikaa shadow; ho pryed 
into every man's afiPairs.^ SomA persons ho ruined; 
others, he exposed to torture and death ; ai^ occasion- 
ally, it was believed, acted as'^their executioner. His 
presence excited terror wherever he wen^ because 
generally observed to be^ the forerunner of loss or 
misfortune. 

This individual was one morning beheld by Ilufsoin, 
the Persian secretary, passing rapidly along the wall 
of Abou Mcidau’s garden, to which lie had evidently 
effected a clandestine entrance. Notwithstanding his 
disastrous character, the young man gave hinj chase, 
but to^no purpose; for he effected his escape anuAg 
the groves and thickets, witlii^iut afrording any clue to 
the means or manner of liis exit. Wlien this fact 
communicated to Ahou Meidaii, he went instinctively 
to the casket containing tlie sultan's ^greafc seal, 
treiiibliirg violently all the while, as the loss of it, he 
knew", would cost him liis hf^ — this having been the 
penalty, from time immemorial, attached to such 
criminal negligence. Great, therefore, was his joy on 
unlocking the casket, to find the fearful hawbU* theilr. 
lie now took fresh preoautioni* ; loclflid the casket in 
,1 strong cabinet, whicli was again secured by two keys, 
which ho w’ore night and day at his girdle, toj,f*ther 
with that of the room in which it stood. Still, knowing 
the boldness and ingenuity of the vizier and his 
agent, he was very far from feeling seeure, so that his 
days became imbittered ; and ho w^ould gladly, if he 
could, have effected Ins escape from the country, that 
ho might live in peace oven in the most liumblc 
situation that might be allotted him in some foreign 
land. ^ • * 

While in this state of mind, a letter was delivered 
to him by one ofdiis slaved? who could give no account 
of the messenger that had brought it. Put its contents 
proved a fresli cause of pcrturb.itioii Th« writer, in 
a most friendly tone, warned him to beware of his 
secretary H’^ssein, who, he said, h.i(^ been seen in 
secret consultation at night with tlie infamous agent 
of Ibn Tarak. Their pliice of meeting was named, and 
some of the very words that had passed between them 
w'cre repeated. The keeper of the seal, though full 
of wisdom and discrimination, felt a little staggered 
by tins statement, though not corroborated the 
signature of any name. lie said to liimself, however: 
‘The young man has hitherto served me faithfully, 
and God is great. I will lay aside tliis letter, and trust 
myself in the hands of desv'ny. Verily, it is better to 
suffer death, than to live alwava in fear, and put no 
taith in any of the creatures of God.’ 

He therefore determined to conceal this matter 
from Hussein, and to live with him, as before, on terms 
of the most intimato friendshijj and confidence. Never- 
theless, doubts from time to time projected themselvca^ 
into his mind respecting the prudence of this course. 
He fancied, too — though it might bi» no more than | 
fancy — that his secretary was more frequently thani| 
usual moody and abstracted ; that he had acquired a 
taste for meditation and lonely walks ; that he loved 
to remain in the garden late at night, though always 
found within call when wanted. ^ 

One evening, while sitting with Hussein in a bower, 
di.sGUS 8 ing confidentially state matters of the deepest 
importance, he appeared to have forgotten the lapse of 
time, until the moonbeams, streaming in upon them, 
shew'ed clearly that it was night. Looking up suddenly, 
Abou Meidau observed the figure of a man |;Uding past, 


aijs 

and was upoA^ tka point of uttering an ex(dmuatiojEii^ 
whenHusaeltb Apparent unconcern, rc^Aestedihi/ 
masters permMon ' tO^H^alk forthjnto the garden for' 
a brief space, sajdufit th^ 1^0, would presently r^lurA. 
Sfsjfhcion now dartra thrpagu. Abou Meidau^id mind 
likg an %rrow ; he bade the young man go, but d«ter- 
miiied to fbllow and watch hiiA*. In the opening of a 
disfimt alley, he oTice more daught a glimpse of the 
figure he had seen before, and his heart sickened within 
him us he beheld Huss'>in,tfwho believed bidlself to bo 
unnoticed, hastening rapidly iil that directfpp. 

‘Verily,* exclaim^ the, keeper qf the seal,’ ‘there is 
no strength or pou er but in God I We are aU weak 
and frail ; and it is time for me to be on ftiy guSrd, 
even against him whom I had begun to love as a son»* 

Hussein was absent much longer than seemed neees-^ 
sary ; and when he did return, ho appearod to be In a 
state of great excitement. His manner was hurried, 
his thoughts distracted and confused, and his language 
80 broken and abrupt, that his m.isler .became truly 
alarmed ; yet he determined to preserve silence, since 
if tt*cachory an'ero designed, he knew not how to guard 
himself against it. Manjj^nd many had ncen the friends 
ho had chosen for himself ; but they had all disappointed 
him — some through weakness, some through idle- 
ness, some through vice. Hussein only liad hitherto 
afforded him full satisfaction ; and his intention was 
to admit him into his family by bestowing on him 
the hand of his ^lest d lughter, and thus converting 
friondslnp into the closest rclat^nship. To be betrayed 
by such a one, would indeed be a bitter calnnrfity. Hut 
frliy bhould ho anticipatesany such misfortune? The 
circum'itiinces which iiad given birth to his fear^i, were 
perfectly explicable upon other grounds ; and by the 
exercise of an ingenuity common to persq^s in extra- 
ordinary difficulties, he became once more iftrtially 
persuaded of his secretary’s innocence; yet lie could 
not .altogether cmergo from the cloud of doubts and 
forebodings which liad for <.ome time been gathering 
around him. In his turn, therefore, lie became taci- 
turn, disturbed in his demeanour, almost peevish. 
With minds cguoiiy unhingc(l«und distempered, they 
both returned lb the house. . ' 

When the n^nibter of finance retired to hU Ittrem, 
Ins looks w’cre so discomposed and gloomy, that his 
v\ife and daughters could not refrain froifi taking notice 
of them. Th(^ inquired, tliereforo, into tli(f cause of 
his sorrow, and attempted by kindness to soothe and 
console him ; but h# said : ‘ I am sick at heart. The 
wickedness of ^bn Tarak, and ’-^he was about to say 
the treachery of Hussein, but he checked the word on 
his lips, and finished the sentence differently — ‘and the 
net-work of perfidy he h;ft%roveif about me, disturb 
the serenity of my soul. Verily, I atn* veary of all 
things — the sun and the moon, und ^^Ii^teve^ else 
exists in the univerho, except yon, 0 my wife and 
children ! ’ ^ 

‘ Nay, • father,* c^cchiinied Perizadc, Ills eldest 
daughter, * but you surely except Iliissein also ? * 

* ‘ Yes, yes,’ answered Abou Mcidaii ; ‘ you say right, 
my child, for sift*ely he is honest -surejjr, surely. Jt 
c.mnot be that lie has been corruptjd by tlio gold or 
promises of Ibn Tarak.’ 

As lie pronounced these words, n fearftil thought 
stung him lilce a serpent; and springing from the divan 
with most uiibciomiug haste and eagerness, he snktched 
up a lamp, and leaving his family in ihe greatest oon- 
sternation, rushed out of the ajpartment. Withhold 
by the manners of their country, the ladies dared not 
follow hifQ, but remained where they were, lost in 
terror and amazeigent. Abq^ Heidau himself, as he 
moved hurriedly along galleries and corridors, might 
be said to be in a state of agony. The nxo of the 
executiqper appeared to be descending on his neck. 

He had come to the /Ull conviction, that the great seal 
had ’been stolen ; that tho days of his life ere fast 
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drawing to a close ; that before another revolution of 
^ the sun should H:>e completed, his children would bef 
fatherless, and his wife a widow. He felt at that 
moment the full horror of despotism. The lamp 
trembled in his hand ; his heart beat violently^ Jiis 
teirf^)les burned ; and before he had reached« the &tal 
chamber, he was ns one in a raging fevlr. ' But \^en 
he liad arrived at the door, he found it locked, •’^pre- 
cisely as he had left it, which a littlo calmed his 
perturbation. lie entered, therefore, and turning 
round, fastened Iiimself in, as if he dreaded the instant 
employment of violence, an/l hastening to the cabinet, 
opened it with faltering hands. There lay the casket ; 
but for a moment lus courage failed him, so that he 
could not insert the key. At length, however, more 
(lead than alive, lie succeeded in unlocking it ; and, 
behold, the seal was gone ! 

It would be impossible to describe tlie sensations, 
the fears, the anguish, that the unhappy statesman 
now experienced. None but those who liave served 
an Oriental despot, can by the utmost force of 
imagination place himself in his dreadful situatton. 
The powers oi his mind apjV?ared to be annihilated ; 
and in a state of absolute stupor, he sank upon the 
floor. But by degrees his self-command in some 
degree returned, and he arose and paced to and 
/fro through the apartment, revolving various plans 
of escape. Sopio tiipe ho resolved to disguise 
himself, and while the darkness ^^et permitted, to 
effect his exit from t]i(%city, and fly to the mountains. 
Then cahie the recollection that he could not take 
along with him his wife a»d children; and thoug^i 
ho knew there was nothing to fear for them, the idea 
of parting was more than he could endure. Then 
he thoimhj^ proceeding early in the morning to tlic 
dewan,^na throwing himself at the sultan’s feet, to 
relate what had happened, ^nd sue for mercy; but 
ho remembered that the Iiateful Ibn Tarak would bo 
there, to pervert the royal mind, and intercept Ins 
clemency. In fact, he could not doubt that the 
ferocious vizier would bring against him the tlarkest 
and most fearful accUhations, to which the prince in 
his anger woujd paobably give credfe, so that the 
fatal* blow would bo struck before ^le salutary in- 
fluence of reflection could come to his aid. What now, 
therefor^ coufd he do? It is seldom that a courtier 
has many friends; and Aboii Meidau. who deserved 
to enjoy this blessing, had not yet lound even the 
semblance of it, save in the l^ossian Hussein, upon 
whom late events li|^d compelled lifln to cast the 
glances of distrust. 

Everybody must have made the discovery, that in 
states of great mehtal Jfn5iety, nature, with all her 
majesty and blauty, produces but very slight effect 
upon the ^feelings. The storm then raging within, 
prevents all communication ht tween the inner and 
tin outer world. A vast creation of evil appears to 
develop itself before the soul, which, excited into 
preternatural activity, puts forth all its strength in 
the conflict with invisible, and too often irresistiWe 
pewers. By degrees, however, the ^ry violence of 
the struggle, bjj leading to exhaustion, produces a 
calm. The soft sweet breeze blowing in at the open , 
window, the streaming moonlight, tl^e gentle rustling 
of the leaves, and above all, the song of the nightingale 
— always loudest at the dark hush of midnight — awak- ' 
ened Abou Mbidau to something like consciousness. 
He began tpx^ect like a man upon the situation of his 
affairs. It was obviously not a time for procrastina- 
tion, or d^y, or indecision, but for the most resolute 
action. In a few hours> tliose mighty hosts of stars 
would Vanish before the rising sun, and it would 
be Ms ’duty to repair to the dewan, where, the moment 
he eutered, he might be required to produce ^le great 
seal, and by acknowledging the loss of it, encounter 
death. Was there no one whom he could consiflt in 
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d:his torturing exigency? He ran over the names of 
all his acquaintances, anj^ friends, and neighbours, 
but felt .no inclination to lay his case b^ore any 
one of tnem. Unaccustomei to be placed in great 
dangers, they would almost necessarily be ignorant 
of the couAe proper to be pursued by a man in a 
position sd pei^ous as his. i^lesides, could he place 
full reliadbe upon their secrecy? jAight they not 
fly to his great eiyirafc and, through the hope of 
reward or promotion/'be t^pted to betray him. 

At length his Noughts, after much wandering, 
collected themselves, as it were, in one mass, and 
moved in the direction of his youthful secretary, 
Wise above his years, he knew him to be ; but had. 1^^ 
not of late had good reasons to doubt his fidelity? 
What reasons? He examined them all, one after 
another; and as he did so, they appeared to vanish, 
while the love and affection he had long felt for him 
revived in all their force. His mind was made up. 
This w^s his only chance ; and he determined, therefore, 
t(f proceed ut once to Hussein’s chamber, arffl open 
his heart to him, whether the result of the proceeding 
should be life or death. 

Abou Meidau had to traverse nearly the whole extent 
of his palfice in order to reach the chamber of his 
secretary, which branched off from the library, and 
overlooked the eastern*'- wing of the garden. As lip 
passed from chamber to chamber, and belicld the riches 
he had collected— the magnificent furniture, the costly 
hangings, the mirrors, the fretted ceilings — he seemed 
for the first timdPto appreciate all their beauty. Then 
he glanced at the door leading into the harem, and an 
infld<>tcly keener pang shook his frame. But there was 
now no time to indulge in affection or regret ; the 
last moments of his life might, for aught he knew, bo 
speeding by, and it behoved liim to take counsel of his 
only friend before it should be too late. 

He found the door of Hussein’s chamber half open, 
and the young man himself plunged in deep repose on 
a divan. He shook him gently, and he awoke and sat 
upright, andSnquired of hia master what evil thing had 
befdlicn, for he saw clcarlv by the expression of his ] 
face tliat he had been oveAaken byirsome great cala- 
mity. Abou Meidau then explained what had happened, 
upon whi»h Hussein turned pale, and remained for a 
considerable time silent. At length he said : ‘ I have 
laboured diligently to prevent this. I i’ave pursued 
the agent of Ibn Tarak, w horn I have detected several 
times in your garden, and on this very night almost 
encountered him as he slipped like a shadow among the 
trees ; had I done so, the poniard I hold in my hand ’ 
— and he brandished one before his master — * would 
liave*cut short his machinations. But God is great ! 
My plans have been disconcerted, and it only now 
remains for you, my master, to perform a very terrible 
thing, that you may establish your innocence with the 
sultan, and preserve your life, and heap dust upon the 
head of Ibn Tarak. That man has misunderstood both 
your character and mine. In yonder cabinet are many 
letters, written, I cannot doubt, by his orders, describing 
you to me as Kblis himself in disguise, and affirming 
that you have been plotting perseveringly against my 
life. But I comprehended his design, and reposed con- 
fidently on your virtue and affection. But we may 
talk of this hoieafter. Now, do this : hasten to your 
•harem, awaken the ladies, and bid them be ready to fly 
at the first signal ; then set fire to your house, snatch 
the casket in your hand, end rush with it to the house 
of Ibn ':®arak. There knock furiously, and demand 
instant admittance ; then rushing into the evil one’s 
presence, you will implore him before me— for I will 
accompany you as A witness — to preserve that precious 
deposit, not for your fake, but for that of the sultan. 
In the hurxy and distraction of the moment, he will 
accept it, and you will then rush immediately away to 
superintend Ihe extinguishing of the flsunes.’ 




Abou Heidau in a moment understood the drift oi^omt iMmds, thitt «kl^ite public busincN, anjK 

his secretary's counsel ; an^ having placed the casket' oobtenCmeiit QUr subjects, and foreiM ambas*. 
under his kaftan, he gave the necessary instructions to Tsadors a^d^ miiristerii^aitd ^ others aujl 

the inmates of the haitm, and then set nre to his concern vith da/ ' ' ^ ' • • > ^ ' 

dwelling in several places* Wlten the flam|8 had begun jbti farak apstirered^ that he 'would trust no tefeiior 
to rage, the ladies with screams and terror betook mei|senget to Gpnvey to the palaoefo precious a deposit, 
themselves to the klosliS in the garden ; thf awakened but would hasten f(^ it himself!; '' He tbeu mounted hfa 
slaves rushed forth in search of water and buckets to mufi* and rode impatiently to his house, where he is 
extinguish the conflagration^^ and in the midst of the supposed to have spent some time in cOUaultation with 
confusion and noise and shodting, Hbou Meidau and his his secretary. This perio(^ aypeariKl an age to Abou 
secretary burst forth into the front court, cecclaiming : Meidau, who knew not what artidee or sitatagem his | 
*' Let us save the sultan's seal, let what will happen to enemy would next put iis pTactic<a Hit heart beat | 
my dwelling and my property.* so violently, that it was with the mat^st difficulty 

I^ike persons affected with madness, they ran along he could reply to the kind inquitiea ? of hla prince I 
the streets, crying aloud : * Let us save the bultan's respecting his household. His perturbation did not 


great seal I * 

The flames now shot up in thvS air, and alarmed all 


pass unnoticed. ^ 

‘ Be of good cheer, Abou Meidau,* observed the 


the inhabitants of the quarter. Ibn Tarak himself, who sultan; ‘all shall go well with thee. Thy loss is a 
happened just then to be closeted with his agent devia- trifle ; but if it were ten times as great, I would exhaust 
ing tlie course of proceeding for tlio ensuing day, behold the revenues of my kingdom ere harm should overtake 
the blaze of the fire, which reddened th(? whole sl^y, thee or thine.' * 

and tlirew a startling glare into the very window of his ‘ That is,’ fhought Abou Meidau, * prO|yidcd the great 


and threw a startling glare into the very window of his 
chamber. While his thoughts were in a state of eon 
fusion produced by this unusual sight, a loud knocking 


seal be safe.' / ! 

Presently the vizier returned, bringing in the j 


was heard at the door, whicli liaving been opened by casket, which he laid at the feet of the prince. The 
the^ porter, Abou Meidau and IFiisscin came rushing worthy keeper was then ordered to unlock it, which 
into the apartment, exclaiming* ‘Preserve the sultan’s he did with mingled feelings of triumph and alarm, 
property, O Ibn Tarak ! for my house is in flames, and Wlien the spring flew open, tjiere glittered the great 
there is no longer any safety for it triore!’ seal witli its ineriiftcition of jewels, making the liearts 

So saj ing, he threw the casket nt ^n Tarak’s feel^ of Abou Meidau and Hussein loip for joy 1 
and tlicn, witli equal precipitation, escaped out of the ^Uamd ul Illah !^ — (Praise be to God I) Acclaimed 
house, shouting, as lie went along, ‘that he mu^.t now itbou Meidau; ‘your majesty’s seal is safe; but While 
see to the preservation of liis wife and children.’ •Nor restoring it to your royal hands, let me, should it cost 
was tills by any means an unnecessary duty, for the mo my head, explain the risks it has encountered, and 
conflagration proved flir more vast than either he or the daring stratagem by which it has beos^pr^served. 
Hussein had anticipated. Tho great quantity of He then, without the slightest concealment, related 
furniture, the curtains, the hangings, and the wooden tlio whole history of tlie enmity of Ibn Tarak — tho 
galleries, supplied so much combustible matter to the stealing of the seal — his own perplexity — the counsel of 
flames, that they raged with incredible violence, spread Hussein — aVd the. burning of Ins house. Ibn Tarak, 
along the outhouses, and even set on fire ^veral of the during this narrative, almost burst with rage and 
kiosks. The trembling ladibs, therefore, almost wild indignation ; but the facts were so undeniable, that he 
with terror, fled into the copses and thickets, among stood confounded rfhd aghast. • 
which- they stood} almost ^bewildered, to watch the ‘ Wretch 1’ ,xclaimod the prince, rising and drawing 
course of the conflagration. The slaves, assisted by his scimitar ; ‘ liow down thy head, that I may al^once 
the neighbours, who loved Abou Meidau, •and w^re inflict the punishment thy crimes have merited.* 


sorry for his misfortune, exerted themselves with the 
greatest vigofBr to preserve some portiou of his furni- 


But Abou Meidau, bending to the earth, eimlaimed : 
‘My lord — my* lord — if I have now found favour in 


turc and dwelling ; but to no purpose. Before the sun your eyes, do not take away thp life of this wicked 
had yet risen, the whole structure, with everything it man. Let }nn| rather live to bo a witness of your 
contained, except tho papers connected with Ids office, clemency and your justice, your iHagnanimity and your 
which Hussein had saved at the peril of his life, were generosity. Here, in your m(\jesty*s presence, I freely 
reduced to ashes. forgive him all the ev^ hq^has wrought me, and sliall 

At the usual hour, Abou Meidau, attended b^ his henceforward confide, as hitlftrto, in t^e^ protection of 
secretary, proceeded to the dewan, where he found the compassionate and the merciful.’ “ 
that the news of his disaster had preceded him. The The sultan complied with tlie wishes of Abftu Meidau, 
sultan was already sitting on his throne, and Ibn whom lie at once raised to the rank of virier, while he 
Tarak, with several other ministers, had entered and made Hussain the keeper of the great seal. Through the 
taken their places. Tho keeper of the seal, now in intercession of his former rival, Ibn Tarak was allowed 
the humblest posture, approached the king, and said : to retain his property ; but being incurably envious, he 
‘ May your majesty live for ever I But the face of uduld not endurg to behold Abou Meidau’s exaltation, 
your servant has been Slackened. It lias happened, and soon after quitted the capital und» pretence Ijf 
according to the decrees of Clod, that my dwelling going on a pilgrimage to Mecca. He took hb evil 
should be consumed by fire ; but mindful of tho trust'll secretary along with him, and it is reported that they 
which your majesty has so long reposed in me, I have both perished the hands of the Bedouins. As to 
taken care to preserve your royal seal, Vhich, with the Abou Meidau, he lived in prosperity and honour; gave' 
golden casket containing it, I have placed in the hands his daughter, as he had purposed, in marriage to 
of your trusty vizier, who will doubtless, at your Hussein ; and served the sultan faithlhUy to the latest 
majesty’s command, produce it.* days of .his life. These facts— for facts they ftre— arc 

The prince replied ; ‘ We have heardof your%alamity, related at large In the Chronicles of the Hekkan, which, 
Abou Meidau, but be not cast down. We have ordered besides, aid more particulars which we omit, being 
<you fifty thousand dinars of gold, to rebuild your house, noway necessary the illustration of the principal 
and we appoint you one of our own palaces in which to subject ; but we may be allowed to state, that Hussein, 
reside till it shall be completed. But we have various after his marriage, produced many exquisite poems in 
documents to which we must this motning affix our the Fer&San language, some of whicli have been attri* | 
seal, therefore, O Ibn Tarak, send immediately for the buted to Hafiz. It would greatly, however, contribute : 
casket which our well-beloved keeper has placed io to his fame in tho WOst, if those poems, which have been j 


collected aftd published in Calcutta, wore translated 
“'itito English. The delicacy of his thoughts, and th^ 
splendour of his invention, Avould then be found equal 


'ithat wood surpassed it ; and with reference to this, the 
lecturer stated he had Seen it ostentatiously announced, 
that thirty tons of peat-clilrcoal had Wn sent to the 
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to the excellency of Ips moral character; and more hospital at Scutari; biit asi^wood-chaxcoal was the 
than this it Would be diflScult to say. ‘ ^ comrqon fuel used in Turkey, it was very much like 

. » r sending coil to Newcastle. Dr Sfcenhouse's attention 

drawn to the wonderful properties of 
A FRIDAY- EVENING l&EETING A*T charcoal his friend Mr John Turnbull, of Glasgow^ 
fUTTT'’ orwAT Txro'TT^PTTT^T/^TM who WHS u manufaQtuni^ of charcoal and manures, i 


A FRIDAY- EVENING MEETING A*T charcoal his friend Mr John Turnbull, of Glasgow^ 
r,uTT- nnvAT TXTG^rrrTTT'Tnxr ^ manufaotuifer of charcoal and manures. 

IJIE J\Ui That gentleman hadftrcK2U^3d two boxes, into each of 

The Royal Institution of Great Britain is, in the which lie first put a layer of charcoal ; then a dead dog ; 
terms of its pros|)pctu8, aq association of individuals and then a sufficient quantity of jciharcoal to cover 
who are attached to science, and desirous to promote over the dog to the depth of two or three inchesw The 
its advancement. It comprises public lectures, a boxes were placed in differtpt parts of his laboratory, 
laboratory— -in which the researches of Professor Davy, which was tolerably warm ; no smell was perceived, and 
and afterwards of Professor Faraday, extending over no sort of inconvenience experienced, from the presenco 
a period of nearly half a century, have been conducted of the boxe.s. After some niontlis, they were examined, 
— a splendid library of nearly 27,000 volumes, a read- and the animals found to be completely decomposed, 
ing-room for study, a newspaper- room, and a museum, lie, Dr Steiihousc, immediately tried the same experi- 
Therc are also weekly meetings of the members held on nicnt ; and upon examining the animals which had heen 
every Friday evening during the session, each member placed Tri liis laboratory some months afterwards, ho 
having the privilege of introducing two friends to them found that only thef bonirS, a small portion of the skin, 
by tickets. Tiie object of tl^esc meetings is to bring and sonic of the fat, which was in a' state of deconiposi' 
together men of literature and science, and to afford tioii, remained. In most books on chemistry, charcoal 
opportunities of commiiiiicating by discourses in the was desciiicd as possessing strong antiseptic qualities ; 
theatre either new views or new applications of known but these experiments shewed that it, on the contrary, 
truths, and of demonstrating by experiment, and assisted decomposition* at the same time that it 
familiarising by description, new results which have absorbed all the noxious gases given out during the 
been recently recorded*- in the scimtific memoirs of process, wliicli were immediately acted upon by the 
philosophical societies. coiitainril in tlie pores of the charcoal, and 

One evening lately, I proceeded to the Institution, rendered harnik ss. This process was continually 
which is a handsome binljjng in Albemarle Strea., going on, the charcoal never becoming saturated, but 


philosophical societies. 

One evening lately, I proceeded to the Institution, 
which is a handsome binljjng in Albemarle Strea., 


Piccadilly, for the purpose of hearing a lecture by reni^jining the same. 

Dr Stenhoiise, ‘Upon the Economical Applicitioii These cxiierinients had led to the invention by the 
of CharcoaJ tq Sanitary Purposes.* On enteiiiig lecturer of a charcoal air- filter, which consisted simply 
the hilSldiTig, you ascend a staircase branching off to of a la}cr of charcoal between two lajcrs of wirc- 
' I the right and. left — that to the right, leading to the g«iu/e. Tins filter could be niaile of a shape to fit 
I [ library ; that to the left, to trtc theatre. I first visited any opening, such as the panel of a door, or a window, 
the library, which W'as full of ladies anti gentlemen and w'ould efJbctiinlly purify all the air passing throiijjli 
examining articles of interest displayed upon the it. The justice-room at the Mansion House recci>ctl 
tables, and discussing various subjects. Amongst the air from a marrow' street, in which was a qrinal, 
articles were some k^^iutiful boxwood-car v mgs, in- wdiich rendered the air had ; but one of the charcoal 
tended for the French Exhibition. F4jiii the library, air-filters had been fitterk^to tlio opening, and the 
I mado my way to tlio theatre, wliere a great many air had ever since been pure. The lecturer next pro- 
peoplo were already seated, and others were rapidly ceeded to ^^hew us some (‘harcoal -respirators of various 
corning in. Gn the lecturer’s table w'ero placed pieces forms, which possessed the superior quality of puri- 
of charcoal, and other things necessary to illustrate fyiiig the air breathed, as well as keeping it warm, 
the lecture. On the floor, in front ofVlic table, were whereas the oRi metal-respirators simply w'armed the 
two earthenware-pans, apparently filled with charcoal, air. Tlie charcoal respirators w'cre not above a third of 
At the single stroke of the theatre-clrck announcing the price of the others. Here Dr StCnhousc oxplMncd, 


At the single stroke of the 


the price of the others. Here Dr StCnhousc oxplMncd, 


the hour of nine, the buzzing of conversation ceased : amidst much applause, that he had no pecuniary intc- 
people settled themselves in their seats; all eyes were rest in any of hi. inventions, as ho had always con- 
bent upon the doar tlirfu^h which the lecturer w'as sidcr^d he should h(‘ wrong by taking out a patent 
to enter; and Ui© sound of the hell had scarcely died to raise the price of these articles intended for tho 
away, wiign the Duke of Northumberland, the prcsi- prevention of dis^^ase. He pointed out the groat ug© 
dent of tlie society, entered, fodowTcl by tlie lecturer, the respirators would he to people attending liospitals, 
and Mr Barlow the vice-president. On the f'ront-bcat and to those exploring sewers filled wdth foul gases. 


w^erc Professors Faraday and Tyndall, 


His friend, Dr John Sutherland, who had gone out to 


Ilis Graco having taken the chair, the lecturer com- Scutari, was so convinced of the benefits to be derived 
raenced by stating, that eharcoal might ho convenient^ fi ai the charcoal- respirators, that he had api>Ued to 
divided into three kinds — namely, woo(k peat, and animal government for a supply of 500; but had received tlio 
ctiarcoal. IlF then mentioned the astonishing power usual stereotyped reply — ‘that the duty of supplying 
possessed by clMrcoal for absorbing gases, and drew respirators did not beloftg to that department.’ Cliar- 
attention to a table suspended on the wall, sliewing the ^ ’’coal -powder had been employed most successfully by 
volumes of the difTerent gases capahloof being absorbed Dr Fergusson, of King’s College Hospital, in' the cure 
by one volume of charcoal. After adverting to tlie^ of hospital gan^rrene; and its powers for the preven- 
fact, that in all tho experiments previously made, no tion of disease in crowded hospitals, ships, and tho 
inrticular care had been taken as to the description courts of our large cities, could not he over-estimated, 
of charcoal used, ho said he had made somo- careful Again adverting to its decomposing powers, bo mcn- 
experimcnf;s, tQ aacortain the absorbing qualities of each tioned tflat it was very destructive to manures, if 
of the thr^^Tcinds. The results of his experiments they were not immediately used; that a company in 
were ilium on anJthcr suspended table, which Dublin proposed to take all the sewage and refuse, in 
A^liewed'- 'NiAt wood stood first as the most powerful order to convert itjnto manure by admixture witli 
j absoi^nt, peat next, and animal charcoal last. 'He peat-chnrcoa|[ ; but besides being very costly, the char- 
pariSIcularly pointed out, that wo hod heard*’ a great coal would assuredly greatly deteriorate the manure, 
djal of the power of pcat-chafcoal, wdiereas it was clear la conclusion, ho hoped that the time was not far off 


when the most delicate and nervous might tend thei 
sick<ibed of a p^on aaffer(ng from the most malig- 
nant disease, with a certainty of escaping ^Jie infec- 
tion ; and when wo might walk through *the most 
pestilential portions of the earth with impunity. We 
were all on the move, when, after a wliiper iVom 
I^r Faraday, the lecturer informed us, anj(&t much 
laughter, that the earthenwarc^pans contained tlie 
bodies of a large cat, rat, ^icli had been there 
for some time. ’ 


Medicia was but the beautiful Bl^na, the 

Sting's sister, his anot JlArguerite dcf Valois^ idl tlicf 
lirincesaci^ and greater port of the ladies of the 
courL fonnd too 'great jin hi th^ Uoody 


THE COUP D E J A R N 

• IN TWO I*ARr8 — CONCLUSION. 

The day for the duel was fixed for the 10th of July. 
The first tiling to be tloiip, was ^or each combatant to 
choose his seconds, then called godfathers (panains). 
Tlie king would not poriiiit M. de Vendome, the first 
prince of the blood, to appear on the side of Jarnac, 
and M. de Boisy, the grand-equerry, was seicctea in Ids 
place ; he had, in addition as secontls, called conjidens, 
four other gentlemen of the court. The princiiial 
second of Vivoime was the Comte d’Aumale; and 
he had likewise four others. 

The confidence of Vivonnc was excessive. He is 
described by Carloix, the scofotary of the Marshal 
de Vicillcville, ns ‘fearing Ins enemy no more tlian a 
lion foais a dog.* Montluc also remarks, that he was 
I guilty of great presumption and boasting, and thfil^ 

I before the duel, he utterly neglected l^bth cliurch and 
mass. ‘He cared little,’ he says, ‘for imploring the 
assistance of God,’ Jarnae, on the otlier hand, •was 
a diligent frequenter of ehurches, monasteries, and 
convents, soliciting prayers, and recommending his 
soul, and most de^ outly hearing mass, particularly on 
' the day of the combat. 

I A few days before the duel, the king and all llie 
court removed to S.vint (xermain-cn-Layc, where he 
had ordered that it sliould take place— himself being 
I present. The Constable de Montmorency— lio after- 
I wards presided at the tournament in which Ifenry w.is 
I killed by the ConWe de MiRitgomnicry — issued all the 
I necessary orders, and selected for the place of combat a 
meadow on the eastern side of the cliuteau. Tlie extent 
of the lists was carefully regulated ; galleries "werG raised 
parallel to thg^ principal front of the bayiers; the two 
tents of the combatants were placed right anti left of 
the pavilion occupied by the king, at each extremity 
of the lists; the touielles of the pursuivants-at-arins 
were at the four corners, and lliat of the kiiig-at-arms 
w^as provided with the customary ladder. It had 
been found necessary to have present an extraorditiary 
force of police^ to prevent the ciowd from forcing 
their way into the reserved enclosure ; for an immense 
multitude had arrli^d from Paris, attracted alike by 
curiosity and by the bc..'ity of the weather. The 
precautions taken were not, however, sufficient ; for at 
the moment when tlie two champions were entering the 
lists at sunset on the evening before the duel, a body 
of diaorilerly wretches, thiqvcs, and cutpurscs, who had 
come thither to exercise their calling, rushed into 
the tents where Vivonne had prepared a Inagiiifi-i 
cent supper to feast his friends .after the successful 
issue of the combat — of which lie felt perfectly secure 
T-and pillaged right and left, devouring all that was 
eatable, and stealing everything they could lay their 
hands on ; nor were they got rid of till they were half 
killed by the halberds and weapons of the arfliers and 
provost’s guards. This scene was the farce before the 
tragedy. 

Except M. de ia Roche snr Yon, no prince of the 
blood was in attendance on the king upon this 
occasion ; they had all followed M. de Venddroe, wdio 
hod withdrawn from court, hurt at not being allowed 
to second Jarnac. It is not known if Catharine de 


courL fonnd too 'great ah m tho moody 

spqptiacle that was in pr^ratioA to absent thetwl^rs 
from it. pA crowd of HfUBtriohs names amongst fhe 
nobles of l<WT:e w'ere also there, and ttiimy warriors 
rendWned for tiieir'birtli. and military exploits, who 
aw'aited with emotion the result a ^meeting so 
long expected. Out cf all this host or courtiers, 
amongst whom Jarnac reckoned sca^^y a single 
friend, there was not one|Who dij not bellere, that 
Vivonne would gain an easy victory. ThO pre^ce 
of the king and the court invested the scbi^ie with 
unusual solemnity; and nothing waS negiebted by 
the constable to give every possible effect to the* Cere- 
monial, according to the rules proscribed by antique 
legislation. 

Notwithstanding all the expensive and onerous con- 
ditions concerning liorses and liorsc- armour, ’for which 
Jarnac had stipulated, he decided at the last moment 
that* the duel should be fought on foot: it was, in fact, 
the mode that was usua^ adopted in *affairs of this 
nature. ^ 

At sunrise, on the 10th of July 1547, Guienne, 
hcrald-at-nrms, made the following proclamatiou at 
each extremity of tlie lists : — 

‘Tliis day, tenth of the present month of July, the 
king, our sovcicl#! lord, has* permitted and granted 
the flee and safe field, for mortaj^eombat, to Francois de 
Vivonne and the Sieur do Monliou, defondlint and 
alsailant, to put an end Jiy arms to the quarrel of 
honour which is between them in question ; for 
which cause I make known to all, on the part of the 
king, that none are allowed to prevent the ^ect of the 
present combat, nor to assist in it, nor to anno/ cither 
of the combatants, on pa^ of death.* 

The libts were double, the empty space between the 
first and seSonu barriers being occupied by the soldiers 
of the constable and the members of the royal guard. 
At each end of the field was a door of entrance for the 
combatants, ami another dooiw opened beneath the 
I gallery of the ronstablc, to the right of which were 
placed four of the provost’s serjeauts and the pricaipal 
executioner, witn a bundle of cords, foresliadowing the 
disgraceful outrages which the law allowed to bo 
committed on ^lo corpse of the vanquished, beneath 
tlie seat of the judge of the field, was a table covered 
with cloth of gold, aiipporting a missal, a crucifix, and 
a Te igitur ; whflo a priest stood silently ou one side. 

Imincd lately after the herald had finished bis ban or 
proclamation, Vivonne left his hotel, accompanied by 
his second and his friends, ft ■•be nifmbcr of more than I 
five liundred, drest in his colours, whicH^^ore of v^ito 
and carnation. His shield and sword wOfc carried 
before liini, ^nd in advance of these a banner, beaiing 
the image of St Francis, his patron; the cortbge 
was also pfeceded by musicians with tainbourinos aud 
trumpets playing lively airs. The procession made 
tlxf circuit of tlio lists — a ceremony which was colled 
lionouring the ftitside of the field; thqp the shield 
of Vivonne, painted with his arms, was attached to a 
^pillar on the right of the royal gallery ; the lieating 
w'as Ermine, a chief gules. Received at the inner 
barrier by tlie constable with the accustomed forms, 
►Vivonne, after ho had made the usual declaration, 
was conducted to the tent on the right hand, to w'ait 
there till it was time for him to enter the field. 

The same ceremonial attended the arrival of Jarnac. 
lie was acipompanied by his second and a hundred and 
twenty gentlemen,* wearing ]||ui livery of black and 
white. Before him w'as carried a banner, with the 
image of the Holy Virgin, d^amac, like Vivonne, was 
entirely ^rmed, withdlie exbeption of his helmet, which 
was carried by his squires, the ^bearers also of his 
sword and target. After the second cortbge had in 


like manner honoured the field, witli the same musi 
^accompaniments; the shield of Jarnac was hunjf upon’ 
tlie left-hand pillar. The arms of Guy Chabot, Seigneur' 
de Jarnac, were Or, l^reo chabots (the first called 
miller’s thumb) gules, in pile, placed two and* ope 
Thd left-hand barrier being opened at his rpques^, he 
entered his tent, to wait there till surhmdned to the 
combat. Throughout the whole affair, the formula^ of 
King Philippe le Bel was strictly observed, one of 
which ran thus : * When all is arranged, the counsellors 
shall retire, without fuhher delay, leaving with each 
combatant ins smi^l bottle ,full of wine, and a loaf of 
bread wrapped in a napkin.’ 

The seconds on each side now proceeded to the 
accord du champ, or agreement respecting the field. 
There was no difficulty on this subject ; the pro- 
curations were exchanged, and regularly entered in 
writing before the heralds. It was then agreed, that if 
the swords should break, others might be procured; 
and after this d’Aumale was requested to proceed 
to the concordance des ai'mes. The conjidens of each 
champion thei\ entered their respective Ibnts, and* at 
half-past seven theceremon}’-^^ the concordance began 
— MM. de Villemareuil and ffUrf(^, the Barons de la 
Garde and de Saint-Julien, advanced in good ordel*, with 
trumpets sounding and drums beating. They carried 
a gousset de rnailles — a short pair of breeches, made 
of steel rings — and stopped before the roj'al gallery, 
wliere the Comte d’Aunialo exaniKied and accepted 
the gousset for ‘visiteil arms,’ after having measured 
it upon another which was to bo worn by Vivonne. 
With the same ceremony, •an iron gauntlet for tlfe 
right hand was brought and examined by the seconds 
of Vivonne, and accepted like the preceding. On this 
occasiop, Ml d’Aumale observed, that he intended to 
protest against the unusual defenbive arms which 
Jarnac proposed to exact, anfl of which he had been 
informed, adding that the loss of tinio which might aiisc 
out of this disagreement was prejudicial* to Jarnac 
himself; to which M. d’Urfc haughtily replied, ‘There 
would still remain six hours of daylight for Jarnac’s 
use aftet he had gainSl the victor/ o jj^r his enemy ! ’ 
It was then ten o’clock in the morning. After the 
gaunflets, the brassards for the left ariyi were brought, 
and M. d’Aupiale was requested to cliooso one for 
Vivonne^, The prince loudly protested against this 
defence, saying that it was unusual^ and declaring 
that he could not accept it ; but the matter being 
referred to the constable and mariltials. it was decided 
in favour of the brassards, on account of the last 
paragraph in the list of arms set forth by Jarnae. 
Vivonne, accordingly, tpok one of them, and 
returned the other. Ti^ epaulets for the left arm 
were in like manner presented : one was chosen, and 
the other ^ven back by the challenger. Then, on the 
part of Jamao, his seconds brought a large steel buckler, 
whh a very sharp and long spike ; but M^. d’Aumale 
objected to this, as Vivonne hod nothing of the 
kind. The difficulty was, however, got over, by Jarnac 
proposing to his adversary the choice of two othfr 
bficklers. At^gauntlet for the left nand, a jacket 
of mail, and a morion were successively accepted, and 
' the ceremony of the concordance des armes was at an < 
end. A herald then made proclamation of the following 
ban : — 

‘Now listen, listen, listen— lords, knights, and squires, * 
and persons of every degree ! On the part of the king, 

I issue an express command, that as soon as the com- 
batants shall have begun to fight, all present shall ke^ 
silence, and neither speak, cough, spit, nor inake ady 
sign of foot, hand, or e/e, that cafi aid, harm, or pre- 
judlK^ either of the combatants. And further, by the 
[ cz|)tM command of the king, I forbid all persons, of 
wAatsoever quality or degree, to enter the fieM during 
Jflie combat, or to afford any kind of assistance to one 
Tor the other, on any excuse or necessity whatsoever. 


evithout j[>ermi88lon of the constable and marshals of I 
France, on pain of death.’ 

Immeffiately after this ^proclamatiAi, Vivonne was 
conducteo) entirely armed, M. d’Anmale to honour 
the interior of the field, followed by his confidens and 
friends, and^preceded by a band of music, heralds, and 
pursuivan^-at-arms, the lattei; carrying blue wands, 
surmountefl by crosses of gold or silver. Jarnac after- 
wards made the samejordi^ssion ; the ofibnsive weapons 
for the duel being b(wne Dh^*?ore him, consisting of four 
swords and four daggers, two large and two small ones. 
The two eortegos having successively filed before the 
royal gallery, each of the combatants knelt down on a 
velvet cushion ornamented with gold ; and there, haying 
listened to the address of the assistant priest, they 
both swore upon the Evangelists, between the hands 
of the constable, the customary oath avouching the 
justice of their cause ; and declaring that they did not 
bear about them any words, charms, or incantations, by 
which they hoped to injure their enemy, but that they 
rdlied only^n God, on their right, on the strength 
of their bodies, anif the^force of arms. Having made 
this oath, they were led to their respective cliairs, 
whicli were placed opposite to each other, and the 
I agreement the offensive weapons was proceeded with. 

I They consisted of two of the swords in ordinary use, 
and four sharp daggeri, two for each combatant ; two 
other swords were given to the constable, to bo 
exchanged for broken ones. Then the swords were 
l^aced in the combatants’ hands, and the daggers in 
the places allotted to them ; which being done, the 
seconds all withdrew, with exhortations to each to do 
his fi^st, and Normandy, herald-at-arms, cried out with 
a loud \ oice three times from the middle of the lists : 

‘ Laisbcz aller les bons combattans ! ’ and then with- 
drew, wdiilo the silence of death fell over the whole 
assembly. 

The two champions advanced resolutely towards 
each other: Vivonne with his sword raised, and with 
hasty steps ; Jarnac more calmly, his buckler against 
his breast, and liis sword feady to guard his head. 

Vivonne struck the first blow; but Jarnae, shifting 
his guard, received the stroke on ibis buckler, and, 
turning, replied by a sweep of his sword, which caught 
his adversary betwx^cn the breeches of mail and the 
upper part of his boot. All present uttered a stifled 
cry, and looked on with excited attention? 

Vivonne mastered the pain he felt, and rushed 
at Jarnac, with the evident intention of seizing him, 
‘entering upon him with foot and hand.’ A second 
time Jarnac dealt the back-handed stroke on the 
left leg, where he had already inflicted so Severe a 
woufid. Vivonne’s sword dropped from his hand, 
and he fell on the ground, hamstrung and bathed in 
blood. This was the secret stroke which Jarnac had 
learned from his master -at-arms, and which henceforth 
bore his name, and passed into a proverb. 

On seeing Vivonne fall, an indescribable emotion 
w'^s -visible throughout the galleries and ^amoqgst the 
crowd beyond. His friends gave vent to imprecations, 
while those of Jarnac exulted : it was with difficulty 
the seconds could preserve order ; but silence was at 
dength ri-established. 

Jarnac gazed upon his enemy without moving or 
uttering a woAl. Vivonne lay there entirely at his 
mercy. At length he spoke. 

‘ Restore my honour,’ he cried^ * and ask pardon of 
God and the king for the offence you have committed.’ 

VivonCe endeavoured to raise himself, but in rain : 
he could not stir. 

Jarnac, leaving him where he lay, then advanced to 
the royal gallery, raised his visor, and bending on one 
knee, addressed the king. 

‘ ‘Sire,* he said* beseech you to let me be so 
happy as to know that 1 am a man ^of worth ; I 
give Vivonne to you; take him, sire, and let my 


honour be restored to me. It is our voutli alone tha% 
has been the cause of this; let nothing be imputed 
to him or hia oft account oT his fault, for, s^, I give 
him freely to you ! * t r 

The king preserved an inflexible silence. 

Jamac struck his mailed breast with Ifls gauntlet, 
and raising his eyes to|ieaven, exclaimed: * Comine non 
sum dignus : It is not to me, oh God, but Iff) you that 
this victory is due ! * K 

He then approached Vi^ne, and conjured him to 
yield. The answer was an attempt to rise on one 
khee, and an effort to use his dagger. 

* Stir not, or I slay you I * cried Jarnac. 

* ^ill me, then ! * nobles replied Yivonne ; and he 
fell back exhausted, torrents of blood welling freshly 
from his wound. 

Again Jarnac turned towards the king, and with 
clasped hands entreated Henry to shew him grace; 
but, as before, the brutal and dishonoured king was 
immovable. 

Jarnac once more advanced to whore Vivonftc 
lay weltering in his blood, and talfing the precaution 
of removing with the point of his sword that of 
Vivonne, which was lying near him on the ground, as 
well as one of the daggers that had escaped from its 
sheath, he said : ‘ Chasteigneraye, my old companion, 
recognise thy Creator, and let iss be Inends I — Sire,* he 
added, in a voice broken with emotion, ‘see, ho is 
dying ! For the love of God, take him ! * 

This mournful scene excited m all present tl^ 
most painful feelings ; every one waif moved by the 
generous conduct of Jarnac, and the frightful situation 
of Vivonrxc. The constable and the marshals, in ftieir 
turn, interceded with Henry. ‘If the king docs not 
interfere,’ they said, ‘Jarnac will he compelled to finish 
him, and then drag his body forth, to give it into’ 
the hands of the hangman ’ Still, the wretch who 
wore the crown of France, for whose vile sake Vivonne 
had sacrificed Ills life, betrayed no token of emotion, 
ofiered no sign of assent to Jarnac’s earnest petition. 

Casting his glance upon ^thc ladies of the court, 
Jariiac’s eyes fell upon the fair face of Marguerite of 
France, the king’# sister :^ity was stamped on her 
features, and to her he made a last appeal to soften her 
obdurate brother. Her voice awoke IIcnr>»from the 
lethargy of cruelty in which he had wrapped himself, 
and he muttqsKicl : ‘ Jarnac, do you give^iim to me?* 

‘ Gladly, sire, do I give him. For the love of God, 
and for your own sake. Am I not a man of honour ? * 
‘You have done your duty, Jarnac,’ was the reply; 

‘ and your honour is restored to you. Take away the 
Seigneur de La Chasteigneraye ! ’ 

Vivonne was carried out of the lists senselcs^ and 
in the most deplorable condition. When he recovered 
his consciousness next day, ho tore off the bandages 
from his wound, and died in a few hours, a prey to 
a nervous excitement which nothing could subdue. 

With this bloody scene was enacted the last Judicial 
Duel in France — the * late repentance * of Henry II. at 
the loss of his favourite forbidding their renewal. 

AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

OJ}DS AND EKDS. 

A ViLLAOB PiHOUSHioN. — While at» Canandaigua, 
state of New York, I had the pleasure of being intro- 
duced to Mr William Wood, an aged gentleman, noted 
for his philanthropy, and more particularly for his 
successful endeavours to establish public litraries in 
various parts of the States. From what I could learn, 
this amiable person occupied himself entirely in schemes 
social melioration. A correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post, referring to Mr Wood’s benevolent 
exertions, observes, that they extend to objects not 
usually comprehended in popular notions of well-doing. 
One of his hobbies is somewhat amusing. . * It seems 


^at when he was a baby— only about eighty years 
Sago!-r>his mother received a large* and beautjfUll/ 
■embroidered pincushion, the heads of the pins forming 
the words: “Welcome, littlj stranger--*- W. Wood, 
1777!^’ This pincushion IS still preserved by Mr Wood ; 
an6 whei^ahy of the married la^s of his acquaintance 
are'near t^cif confinement^ he jinvoriably sends the 
mudh-honoured relfc to the lady, that her baby may 
sleep upon it for good-luck; after Which it is returned 
to the worthy proprietor,’ • ‘ 

Tub Wealthiest Man ifr thb Etatbs.*-* Last 
summer there appeared ^ communication in a Rich- 
mond newspaper, giving an account of a Mr' Samuel 
Hairston, a planter, who is described as the wealtliiest 
man ih Virginia, if not in the United States. The 
account, which we copy, will be read with interest. 

‘ I have thought for some time I would write for your 
paper something in relation to the richest man in 
Virginia, and the largest slaveholder in the Union, and 
perhaps in the world, unless the serfa of Russia ho 
considered slaves ; and the wish expressed in your 
paptfer, a few* days ago, to know who yas so wealthy 
in Virginia, induces m^o write this now, Saraud 
Hairston, of PittsylvaniC is the gentleman. When I 
was in his section a year or two ago, he was the owner 
of between ICOO and 1700 slaves, in his own right, 
having but a little while before taken a census. He 
also has a prospective right lo^about -1003 slaves more, 
wdiich are now c^ned by his mother-in-law, Mrs R. 
Hairston, he having married Iwr only child. He now 
has the management of them, which makes thS number 
eff his slaves reach near fiOOO. They increase at* the 
rate of nearly 100 every year : lie has to purchase a 
large plantation every year to settle tliem on. A large 
number of his plantations are in Henry %nd Patrick 
I counties, Virginia. Ho has large estates in* North 
! Carolina, llis landed property in Stokes alone is 
assessed at 600,000 dollars. His wealth is differently 
estimated Ki 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 dollars; and I 
should think it nearer tlie lattei . You think he has a 
hard lot ; but, I assure you, Mr Hairston manages 
all his matters atf easy as mdfit would an estate of 
10,000 dollar*'. He lias overseers whq are compelled 
to give him a wy tten statement of what has been toade 
and spent on each plantation, and his negroes are all { 
clothed and fed from his own dome8tic*man]^facture ; 
and raising his^wn tobacco-crop, which is immensely 
large, as so much clear gain every year besides his ! 
increase in negroes, which is a fortune of itself. And 
now for his retidence. I have travelled over fifteen 
states of this Union, and have never seen anything 
tomparable to his yard and garden, except some of 
those in the Mississippi defft? and none jpf them equal 
to it. Mrs Hairston has been beautifyflir it for years ; 
and a good old minister, in preaching neaittha place, 
and describing paradise, said “it was as beautiful as 
Mrs Hairston’s ; ” or, as a friend who visited Wasliiny- 
toii city fof the first time, remarked that “the public 
grounds were nearly as handsome as Samuel Hairston’s.” 
1% is a plain, i|passuming gentleman, and has never 
made any noise in the world, tliough he loiild vie with 
the Bruces, the M’Donoughs, and .^tors; and it is 
» strange, that while their wealth is co-extensive. with 
the Union, ho is i^ot known 100 miles from home, 1 
believe he is now the wealthiest man in the Upion, as 
►William B. Astor is only worth abotlt 4,000,000 dollars, 
and the estates of city people are vasUy overrated, 
while Hairston can shew the property that will 
bring tne cash at any moment. Mr Hairston was 
raised witfiin a few miles of where he now lives, In 
Henry county. He has ss'ssral brothers, who are 
pretty well to do in the world. One of them, Marshall 
Hairston, of Henry, owns mere than 700 negroes ; 
Robert Hairston, who now lives in Mississippi, near 
1000; and Harden Hairston, Who has also moved to 
Mississippi, about 600 slaves. George Hairston, of 


Henry, has given almost all of his property to hia 
Nihildren, reserving only about ICO slaves for his owui 
use. This, I' believe, is a correct statement of the* 
circumstances of the Hairston family.’ 

The Puzzled Pio.—Tlie Knickerbocker^ a New ‘fyk 
mai,azine, has the following piece of drollery :—‘pne 
of our western fanuers, bciijg very much ahnoyed last 
summer by his best sow breaking^ into the corn#elcl, 
search was instituted in vain for a hole in the rail- 
fence. Failing to find any,» an attempt was next made 
to drive out the auirhal by the same way of her 
entrance ; but, of ^ourso, without success. The owner 
then resolved to watch her proceedings; and posting 
himself at night in a fence-corner, he saw her enter at 
one end of a hollow log, outside the field, and emerge 
at the other end within the enclosure. “Eureka!” 
cried he, “I have you now, old lady.” Accordingly, 
he proceeded, after turning her out once more, to so 
arrange the log (it being very crooked) that both ends 
opened on the outside of the field. The next day, the 
animal was observed to enter at her accuhtomed place, 
and shortly emerge again. “Her nstonislinunt,” jta>8 
our informant' “at finding ^erself in the same field 
whence she had started, is too Xidicroua to be described. 
She looked this way, and then that ; grunted her 
dissatisfaction; and, finally, returned to the oiigiiul 
starting-place, and after a deliberate survey of matters, 
to satisfy herself that it w:;8 all right, she again entered 
the log. On LMiierging'yet once nVoro on the wrong 
bide, she evinced even j'nore surprise than before, and 
turning a*oout, retraced the log in an opposite direction. 
Finding this eflbrt likewise vain, after looking loii^^ 
and attentively at the position of things, witli a short, 
angry grunt of disappointment, and perhaps fear, siio 
turned shorj lound, and startid off on a brisk run ; nor 
could dither coaxing or diiving ever after induce her 
to visit that part of tlie field^, She &e(nncd to liave a 
superstition concerning the spot.” ’ 

A Scene from KealLife. — T he following is quoted 
by a New York paper from the St Lmm, Rtfmhluan: — 

♦ We saw last evening an apt illustration of the afiec- 
tion of woman. A p*or iiu'briated wretcli liad been 
taken to the calaboose. His conduct iir the street, and 
uftei’fJie was placed in the cell, Avas such a violent 
character, that it became necessary to haudeufT him. 
The demon, rufo, had possession of his soul ; and he gave 
vent to his ravings in curses bO prota^ic as to shock 
the senses of his lellow-prisonevb, one of whom, in the 
same cell, at his own solicitation, >vas placed in a sepa- 
rate apartment. A woman appeared <at llie grating, 
and ill her hands bhe had a rude tray, upon whicli 
were placed some slices of hiead, fresh from the heartln 
stone, and other litrte delk'.ft'ies for her erring husband. 
She stood at the bar, gazing intently into the tliick 
gloom vlifii*e her manacled cimipanion wildly raved. 
Her voice was low and soft, and as she called his name, 
it^ utterance was as plaintive as the melody of a fond 
and crushed spirit. The tears streainotl froili her eyes, 
and tliere, in the dark prison-house, the abode of the 
most wretched and depraved, the tones of licr voiae 
found their w^^y into that wicked mafif’s heart, and he 
knelt in sorrow and in silence befiire his young and 
injured Avife, Avhite his heart found relief in tears such 
only as a man can weep. Though the iron still bound 
his wrist, ho placed his hands, with th^ir heavy insignia 
of degradation, confidingly and affectionately upon the 
brow of his fair companion, and exclaimed : “ Katy, I 
A»'ill be a better man 1 ” There, upon a rude scat, She 
had spread the humble meal which she had p'i'epared 
with her owp hands; and after he had finishe|), she rose 
to dej^e^^'bidding him calm aiyl resigned for licr 


^nd affection had stilled the angry passions of his soul. 
True to the instincts of her love and nroniise, she did 
return wijth one who went^oa his boner for* his appear- 
ance next •morning ; and with 61a hand dasped in that 
of his lovely wife, she led liim away a penite^, and, 
wo trust, a fetter man. There were taose who laughed 
as that pal^, meek woman bore 9ff her erring husband ; 
but she hedded them not, and her self-sacrificing heart 
knew or cared for not^iin^in its holy and Heaven-born 
instincts, but to preBerv?^ind protect him whom she 
loved Avithiall the devotion of a wife and a woman.’ 

Castino a * Devil* out or Church. — The New 
York Tribune presents the following graphic sketch, 
which it quotes from a credible authority in Mariejita, 
Ohio : — * A Methodist clergyman, who has been labour- 
ing in this vicinity, Avas, not long since, preaching to 
liis people on the miraculous power of the apostles 
over tho demoniac spirits of their day. As he xvas 
pursuing his thenie, tlie audience Avas suddenly 
startled by a voice from some one in the congregation, 
d(!manc1ing in a half-querulous, half-authoritative tone : 
“Why don’t preaefiers lio such things now-a-days?” 
In an in.stant, every eye in the liouse Ai'as turned upon 
the individual Avho had the effrontery thus to invade 
the sacredrtess of their sanctuary. The preacher paused 
for a moment, and fixed Ids penetrating gaze full 
upon the face of the quustioner. There Avas an interval 
of intense silence, broken at last by the preacher m 
resuming his subject. He had not proceeded far with 
1/s remarks, before be was again interrupted by the 
same impertinent inquiry. Again ho paused for a 
time, and again resumed his subject. Not content with 
a siltent rebuke, our redoubtable questioner demanded 
again: “Why don’t tlic preachers do such things 
iioAv -a-days ? ” and curling his lips A\ith a sneer of self- 
complacency, drew himself up iiompously in his scat. 
Our reverend friend — aa lio, by the way, is a young man 
of great muscular poAver— (*almly left the desk, and 
Avalkod deli^'cratcly to the pew w^here the interrogator 
sat, .and fastening one hand firmly upon the collar of his 
coat, the othtr upon the Awaistband of his * unmention- 
ables,’ lifted him completely out of the scat, and bore 
him doAAii the aisle to thef entrance Pausing for a 
moment there, he turned his eyes upon his audience, 
and in a eJear, full voice said: “And they cast out the 
devil in the form of a distiller f and suiting the action 
to the word, ouf went tho knight of the nb»sh-tub, leap- 
frog fashion, inio the street. The good pastor quietly 
returned to his desk, and completed his discourse. 
After closing the services, ns he Avas passing out of 
the church, tlic outcast distiller, Avith an officer of 
the laAv, escorted our clerical friend to the office of a 
magittrate, to answer for an assault upon the person 
of s.iid distiller. After hc.ariiig the case, the magistrate 
dismissed the clergyman ; and roundly reprinianding 
the complainant, fined him for molesting the services 
of the congregation. Since that day, Ave believe, he has 
never for a moment doubted tho power of Methodist 
preachers to cast out devils, at least within tlie limits 
ol the Ohio Conference.’ 


sake^f||#i the assurance that she would bring a friend 
to his bond, and that she would return and take 
hilii'J^me. And she left him--a strong man,fWith his 
'drooping upon his breast— a vei'y coward, humi- 
ffated before the weak and tender being whose presence 


SCANNERS. 

‘Manners,’ says Burke, * arc of more importance than laws. 
Upon them, In e, great measure, tho laws depend. The 
I law touches us but here and there, now and then ; manners 
.are what vex or soothe, corrupt or purify, exalt or debase, 
barbarise or refine us, by a constant, steady, uniform, 
insensible, opemtion, like that of the air we breathe in. 
They giv? their whole form and colour to our lives. 
According to their quality, they aid morals, they supply 
them, or they totally destroy them.’ 
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THE OLD SQUIKE. 

Fr^e some reason or other, the last agpe seems as far 
removed out of all remembrance, and as corviplet|ly 
Sunk back into the great gulf of ^hc historic past, as 
the days of Henry VIII., of Caesar, or of Alexander. 
There never could have been so wide a chasm 
between ono ago and another, as betw-e^ n this and 
the lastt Ws appear to have no connection with it, 
except upon some very old-f%8hioned and out-of-thc- 
w^ay occasions; and it is, moreover, our pride to dis- 
own and laugh at its pretensions. Every cusWni and 
. convenience of that time, if adopted npw, would subjelt 
a man to tho pity or the laughter of his ncAt-door 
neighbour. There is a reason, or many reasons, d,^ibt- 
Icss, for all this ; and the first, and captain of them 
all is, uiniuestlonably, the great advance wliicU has 
been made in the sciences and arts, and especially 
in their practical application to tlie uses of onr 
everyday life. Thereby our liabits have been com- 
pletely revolutionised, and our old associations cut 
off; insomuch that we do almost notliing now in the 
■ manner of our forefathers Jf the last century. This 
revolution has entered in(p every liouschold ; it regu- 
lates our going out and our coming in; and what 
is its especial charm and pledge of an abidgig benefit, 
and sliews it to be something more than tlie fervid 
^ bloom whicH. precedes decay, is, that has not given 
'more of refinement and luxury to tho rich than it 
has given of convenience and amcUoratiun to the 
poor. Amid the vastly accumulating utilities, however, 
of such a period, we need both shrewd ^.its and 
well-balanced judgments to steer us safe from^that 
• moral debility and enervation of character, whereunio 
^ prosperity has so often proved but a prelude, both in 
nations and individuals. ‘ 

: Despite; . however, our superiority in comfort and 
conveiti^y, there are .many things, characters, and 
customs of the old days, passed or passing for ever 
away, upon which we lovo to pieditate, and which 
we would fhin fu^ into our new habits and institu- 
. tions^ 3ut things change so fSst, and the old folk and| 
old customs are dwindled to so sipall a bulk, that we 
shall soon lack a pattern. It seems to long, so very 
long and mit of all mentory, since the glorious era of* 
stage-coactoS; that a person who has actually travelled 
one to Xiondoh, would hkve ibme diffl(mlty in 
.obtaining credit for the fact. Then to' talk q^ueues 
^/and rapieVs.as having been the adarmnents,rnot onlj' 
[of the gallants, biit of aff. sober men; so recently at 
sonfe Tiixty years ago, would appear preposterdhi, 
secing^ We esteem such things iw coaili^e^ly out of, idl 
reckoning, as if they had becu laid aside ever' 


days of Absalom, who was fk gentleman as 
thevone as he was quick to handle tho othet. 
this observation of the great change which air 
and persons are undergoing, that makes us anKfOtls^^ 
to gather whatever lineament of tho de^arted^ 
has not yot become endrely obliterated, so that 
may imt be altogethejftlependent upon the labours.^ 
of^ bhe antiquary, or the fancy of th^ uorelist, a 
ncture of our immediate forefathers. To sdhservojv 
this purpose, we have begged of our worthy' Old. ^ 
Squire, ono of tho last, we fgar, of his race, that he„^ 
will sit for his poftralt. 

Truly, a most rare person is ft pure Old Squiim, cpi^o * 
^ tho ancient stock, and possessing the old ] 

with all its demesne free and intact, as it was pO!^- ; 
scsBcd by his forefathers for countless generations. TJie 
race has been dwhfdliug away for ages, tlio many 
desolate old Halls, with their heraldic bearihlr^ over 
the door, their forsakei courtyard, and the ruined ^ 
gateway, remain to testify. Wo can count 
dozen or more of those y.en^rablo relics of tlm pi^t 
within a circuit of a few miles. Thcro is prot a parish 
but has its ancient Jlall ; but, aj^sl where is the Kquirj?, . 
his hounds; h 'Morses, ids goodly pedigree, that cottlj 
boast a man at Crccy or Agincourt, *that wax^ 'ot 
waned with the fortunes of the Koses, atid that was 
ever to bo depended upon when Engltnd ^^,^hard 
blows to deal, ^ heroic acts to achieve ? The ^talHs 
dismantled and untenanted, or become a mdian'ehdiy 
farmhouse, anc]^ thS family-name remembered only 
upon some monumental-tablet in tho chancel of tlm 
garish-church. / ' . 

The Old Stiuire hath nbi» of ^lie Normah noble,' 
about him; we question if he has a of Normt^ ^ 
blood in liis veins ; he is pure Saxon, cemd of ' 
yeoman-stock of Old England ; in proof wherei^, as some . 
would say. and of that number the ilormah...W01iill^ ; 
of Malmesbury, is his reputation as a hard 
apd substantial feaster. Such a reputation : : 


once have bcea well merited, if 

Fielding and our modem novel-wi^^Sbojtk^j^^^^ 

and great, who delight to represent our 


ancestors as mojt rude, untoward 
exploits were in matters of drinking, 
and, of later times,, electtoneertog;.^ ^ 
seem to have been notorious, as we$ 


votes they could immediatoly' 
good fcttp-brewed 

honest imart of ’JE:nglandV»:,^injOpt^h&^ 

We will not^ howevoiv thrfi^s' I 

general chameter/ ’ 

to our ^y r thh’’ ^ 


portrait,' can both 
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^iib mderal$0tt ; and begidea his lore of the eluige^ , 
wid his being a |[6od tfiot, he is, moreorer, a jnstioa 
of* the peace, and colonel of the county yeomanry. 

A help a^d honest-^iearted man is the 
desgite his tnluciance to aci^uiesce in the advance 
the times, his ill-concealed chagrin at < the ^levelKng 
of ranks, and his hearty love for the sweet comn^nd 
» and^the devoted attacliment of his old feudality. We 
oaO these things his prejudiees and antiquated notions ; 
and yet it would In 'him be superhuman not to 
j^ssess them. We must ( consider him as having 
been educated under all the exclusive notions of the 
last century — the pride of family, the honour attached 
to all anoieiit proprietors of land, the repugnance 
to ^ new men/ and the abject deference exacted 
of the poor, who were, and still are in some cases, 
treated as an inferior order of men, born to administer 
to the luxuries of the few, and counted as liaving no 
interest of their own beyond what a miserable shift 
at existence was enough to ^tisfy. To fliis last and 
worst, we must make cxceptR^n on behalf of the Old 
Squire ; for never was man more generous and auli^le 
to tlie poor of his own parish, so they knew how 
keep their proper places, refVained from poaching, and I 
never came before him iij his capacity of justice of the^ 
peace. Educated, however, under bhe domination of 
such idq^s, and accuAomed to move in an atmo- 
spliere serene and untroubled, wherein dignity was hi| 
habitual clothing, and rever&ice flattered his presence 
among men — under such circumstances, we may not 
wonder if tljp Old Squire had at first a most bitter dis- 
relish tb such a thing as a railway-carriage, into which 
the village blacksmith or tai1('r had as much right to 
mount, so he paid his fare, as the Squire himself. This, 
iu his estimation, was a blow at the very roots of 
society, and a certain omen that one day the aforesaid 
smith or tailor would ^Ibow the Squire, honest man, 
out of hisvold arm-chair, wherein his aicestors had sat 
fbr generations.^ Besides, railways were most impudent 
things; taking immense liberties, and coming, with 
all their jworldly uproar, into far too great familiarity 
with a gentleman’s private grounds, l^is was a direct 
iniHngement of the liberties of the subject, for was 
not the Squire lord of his owft demesne? How 
could au act of parliament, or forty acts of parliament, 
presume to appropriate bis land ? The land, however^ 
was appropriated ; ^ and railway came, thruBting 
its great parallels right through the most beautiful 
scenery, laad within but one short mile of the Old 
Kail itself. The Squire was mortified beyond measure, 
a0d held most wonderful sympathy and condescension 
with the drunken old coachman who drove the Jlayal 
Sivanf but was now cast aside without any pension or 
w^mihg. Mjny persons in the Squired position would 
have threatened to sell off, and emigrate; but this 
the Sqtdre had iiot the heart even to hint at. He is 
a native planAi^d can thrive nowhere else ; besides 
, that, he htiX^mexy country under the sun, except his 
dear Old Eognlnd* But the Squire is an easy-minded ' 
^ man-^giv^' Indeed, to a little passion at times, yet 
ijSdver retaining it long ; and so, as no better could now 
r^he 4eiie, he b^an to think of resignation, ’although it 
||^%srtsln that he has reserved to himself tKh right of 
^pfSO|ihesying, on all proper occasiohs, the ruin of his 

were not the only evU of our im- 
Kot satisfied with perplexing^'the soil, 
disparagement upon all ancient modea 


qr-eonTeyanoe, irtietj>er of pmmXf^WW^ 
needs seek more efireot tne^us iSr/spim’ Iblk, 
and unsettle the minds ol'tihe peo^M 'Wu titought 
the peopleisnust be better eduea^ Bow» the SqiM 
is no great orator, but he has ^ many tfoiqe 
coursed, both to himself and others, in' no measured 
terms uponr* this matter. Ke t^hiks the' people pos- 
sessed of a^astly greater amount of knowledge mn 
is good for them, and jhaMt serves only to niake them, 
discontented with their chying, and disrespeetfiil to 
their betters. He looks upon any measure national 
education as a direct effort to teach the people t0 pick 
and steal, to poach and read bad books, to become 
rebels and atheists. In prpof thereof, he says the 
magistrates had never so much business as they h^e 
now; having in the old times had hardly anything 
to do, and Imving never held a meeting except when 
some respcctablo robbery or murder had been com- 
I mitted. The Squire does, not, of course, reckon that 
I tlic increase of population may have something to do 
wi4li thfs, seeing he scarcely -knows thereof, hating, as 
he does, our inquist^oriat statistics. With respect to 
the Census, his indignation knows no boupds; that 
therein his venerable head should be reckoned in 
common with every clown’s pate; and ^that in the 
number of the parish, he should coiint but one. This 
is beyond nil bearing, ^ and perverts the very first j 
principles and axioms of his old arithmetic. But ’ 
it is of no use ; we livo in a stubborn age ; the 
Census is taken, and education is furthered. The ^ 
movement got bj* bold amongst us once, that it was 
publicly whispered at the smithy, that there was 
goinf} to be a Mechanics* Institute. It went even so 
far as to name the tailor for secretary, and a little 
Kadical, who farms two fields and keeps a cow, as 
treasurer. But no sooner did this come to the ears 
of the Squire, through the forward wagging of some 
tale-bearing tongue, than he flew into a most violent 
choler, and the whole village became stricken with 
terror. Some old women even hinted that the 
yeomanry wsuld be callejJ out, and the village pro- 
claimed in a state of siege, for they never h^ seen 
the Squire so much beside U'mself be&re-^not even tlie 
winter wherein his pheasants were £> much poached. 

In good sooth, he was sorely annoyed : he looked upon 
it as rebellion, defying liirn to his face; and it is even 
said, that he took down Bums's JustieSf to try if happily 
he might find inere some old statute em](IoweriDg him 
to stop such a proceeding. Then, for a tailor to become 
a secretary ! He would be aiming at the dignity of 
a Squire next. And as for that miserable body of a 
Radical to set himself up for a treasurer! He had 
takeq too much at his hands already, and only waited 
for a decent opportunity to bring him before his betters^ 
and have him transported — a thing which he oonfii- . 
dently prophesied would come to pass some day. Siucti 
a creature, he had long thought, was npt to be tolerated 
in an honest community ; for his opinions were a com* 
pound of blasphemy and rebeHion — even going 80 fMf 
as to maintain that the Squire’s game were naturally 
free for any man to shoot. You may be sure that the 
Institute perished in the bud : it was never more 
heard of, though the little Radical did sf^ $qtiire 
was a tyrant for his conduct <m that occasion. 

And now there will not be wanting those who Will 
wonder there could be in the very heart of England, 
and in the core and stomach of tho nineteenth centuiyv 
so prejudiced and old-fkshioiied a fi^Uow as the Old 
Squire ; and they will perhaps Uugh at him witltcon-^ 
tofiipt. iJut a» we look at hlmf cMl gentleman, at 
tits before us, with his gray hairs end his< pala and 
honest face, we cannot m a moment share in sudk 
mir^. Yon Aould have seen the Sqitim in his 
own pMper ftmotloti) whan all things vreitt smoothly. 
We were goto to aty; you ibonld have.ito him at 
dhuroh on a aiOiidiir-'hiorxang;^)^ there 


l^'^b itii fro.'tliw 

ktitt ri^ih>t ^ inik. viiOS' - 


t^e . ss^lafidd 

^ctt^iec]^ V<is iiot <mi^. iitiiifU^ a^tM^rduDoiiig ' 

$iwday-iiK>miiig,!^ pf to - old ^ <l , -, 

yeibsrrfer the-l^uire hM no London ww/tai of ablence to a«ier( mliO 

knd diMipatloo-^yOu jiaw%im;itt bis i^w^onth all hia of^earOol!' Thera Ora' ad fad^^lt!otli<i nowr ^v 
familjr' fproand hiia ; and in a^neighboutlng pew, of stande alOne, and tb'e iM|ieetLtUM^M^^ 
hiunbier dtonaiOns, ydUKsi^ at^many of hia servants away to thejld mouldy 

aa could be spared from necessary preparations of possessed tllr throne nn<i ;lea?Ulji^^ 

a^good dinner; for a go^ dinner the Squire always their escutcheons, their '^toimb^ and,'tl^;|^^ for 
has on a Sunday, being in this respect, as in many our inheritance^ and their names 
others, no Puritan, but a Cliurch*of-England-man of page of the historian. ISuch a 

thd oM utAmn. tr> whAm SLnndAV is. in truth. featival. VinmA nf an hnanitAhlA vnAitAr • thA 'm'^idhdlv 


the old Stamp, to whom $|anday is, in truth, i festival, home of an hospitable roaster ; thp 
Hi was, moreover, a pattern to all the parish in his and gentle feelings, of sweet and pharitMl^W^^ 
behaviour at church. His voice was faithful to every There is no stem, gloomy tower, that bracA/^lVii^V#: 
response, and as loud, within a note or two, as that grim satisfaction over the mourning capUv^<^(m-}; 
of the old clerk himself. So noted was he in this it keeps a suspicious though defiant watOh,fiy^;(^«i^ 
matter, that, from the silence of the rest, you might assaulting foe. It is an English house, 
have supposed they deemed it liis peculiar privilege, war, but peace ; reposing securely in its green, yafli^f 
and a thing which by no means they mighl asjfire beneath the shadow of a mighty and glorious .See|imi4 
unto without being guilty, of on Unmannerly forward- It must hare had its birth when the restleisywli;^ 
ness. There never was in those days a dispute powerful barons had b^ humbled, aiM the monar^ r. 
about a church-rate, for the Squire always conceded had become enshrined i/ the henrta of the people, at the' J 
any necessary repair, and the rest of the parish re'. ..orer, the defender, and the pledge of liberty; whilst 
always seconded the Squire’s will, be it what it ‘"is history is an ample proof of the wisdom of the;^< 
might. Did the interior of t^c fine old church want ; people’s confidence in their sovereign. Sec^e ,aa^:^ 
0 fresh coat of whitewash, to obliterate still further 'unniolested, it has stood through many a vic^si^c^ * 
every vestige of its medieval designs ?— -it was only of human fortune# Has sickness invaded the poof miui^s v 
to be mentioned, and the mason w^is sent for. Were cottage ?-t it some gentle ha^d firom the Hall that i|t \ 
new service-books wanted, a new .arplice, or any cverroady to administer health and consolalipii.; Is any. ^ 
repairs on the exterior of the material fabric? — the work of substantial goocyiess and charity devised 
whole parish seemed to have a special pleasuw^ in the curate for the edification of his parishioners ?^1i ' 
meeting the demands. I1ien wo must not forget, how is from the Hall, as firom a well-stored quiver, he 
every Sunday there was laid upon the dining-table at draws the arrows of his enterprise. Full as, is the 
the Hall, an extra knife and fork— excuse us for using valley of verdure and golden flowers in June^so fhll 
so vulgar an expression, for it is the old way of is each heart beneath that old ho«pitable roof of 
speaking of such a thing — an extra knife and fork for kindly feeling and sweet thoughts towards thblr' 
the curate, which was a true act of courtesy and hospi- fellow-crea£;ures. 

klity, and to the curate it was, moreover, a charity ; Thus raorriUj vigorous and healthfhl, tho Old Squire 
fbr curates have but small ftipends, andenany poor to presents to us a picture wliich w'e cannot but adhure, 
console — a thing which cannot always bo effected by and whose estiinq^e none coq^ think of ' taking by 


good words alone. • the line andSplummet of a mere seemar sciei^, < 

We speak of an this in the post tense, for there have His heart is the seat of tile noblest ImiCl thp .best ;0f •; > 
been some things to rufiie the old fashion,,and sorely human sympathies, and we will not, therefore^ jthlak/ ^ 
cross the Squire in a matter wherein hie conscience the worse of him though his wits be tO 0 tibw to keep IV 


Squire not orthodox, being both badly informed, and, in his hand, w^thii! 


huge battle-axe of hls.muieatbrs 
he would be as noble a supporter , 


moreover, unsound in sundry and vital articles of to the escutcheon of our sovereign as the .renowned 
doctrine. Sudi a thing was never before heard of: a lion itself, and as emblematic, too, of the honour, 


squire to lack in orthodoxy, and be unfaithful ^ the integrity, and the might of Did England. Ho is tiie ve^/ ' 
establUbed church I This was to make him a Puritan, model of loyalty : you should hear at the head qf 
his own conscience told him that he was doubly the yeoman troop, when he makes his annual spe^d^y, 
guiltless in that respect. He thought the world was for it is as if one of the old hard-fighting tleOa had,riJiG|lpf; ' 
l^ne mad; -and the parish, instead of condemning the from his grave on the long-forgotten battle-field,! and I: 
Squire, condemned the curate, who in bis turn rated once morc^ beheld the royal diadem in imminent ] 
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&em,iiU soundly for their ignorance and unbelief. from the foe, so pithy are his protestations -of loyll^ 
From these instances, which could easily be multi- and so fhll of a martial and daring spirit. 
plied, it is manifest that tlie Squire has fallen upon truth, like one who in this respect has slept sin^.^ 


troublous times; and ^ey not wonder if he has days of the old Cavaliers, and who has^ow wara 
efitertained but a sof^ opinion of our manifold inven- up with feelings and animosities, apprehensioiqiVi 
tions, and their practical application to the comfort^ alarms, whereof the majority makes no reckc^l^l 


; ilnd uses of society. He was comfortable enough in which the aspectsof the times seems hardly V 

the world before; and whilst he saw^his own parish. We wonder if our gracious and august 
decently psosperous, we may easily imagine that the ever seen the Old Squire; whether soUgM^ we 
great woim qf mercantile England without, would enter venture to say, that a more devoted, ihtf.‘|lti|Cttu-^be- 


huh little into the pleasant paths of his thoughts, seeing depended-upon subject, she has aobt^^ ‘ not eniotig : 
f be is but sUghtiy/ acquainted with the worlt, being a all the ^Iden^ coronets that surrUttsd her tiiroim, I 
I'lqan given much to tm oonversation of his own fireside^ and witii*ob6equious reverence Wait fiw her honoqtff^ 
/•and Ike^ibom aU imputation of gadding alu'oad. Let Ho is a timr^fi EnglithdUti^ of a religion 
us, ther^i% fi)r a moment look at the Old Squire as he practical and devout, of a loyalty that has nev^ bm 
tiius dwells apart, and jhovee Within the boundaries of impeached, and of an integri^ m all. hk trenamtionk ) [ 
his own^sedetyV Embowered amid andent elms and among teen. that has imthlilg but an heiimt viiearir/j 
dateless it the Old Hall, substantial and and a good purpose ibr its foundation* LoagMy kt' 


lird, )if8 Old Hall atajid amid it? ancestral trees, as 
^BA^al and os hospitable as it has done through the 
gi^th Olid opni^dation of his country's liberties, and 
the waxing glojy of his sovereign’s crown I 

- r - . - 4— 

i’UE EXILE AND THE EJtPgaORe 

'^^OL7AIBE, in tlic tale of the Optimist^ makes his boro 
Condide, while at Venice, partake of a dinner at which 
all the guests have, much his surpr^l, the title of 
tSire’ applied to them by their different valets. The 
sixth and last, however, is addressed in a somewhat 
different strain frSra the dthgrs. ‘Faith, sire, they 
will give your majesty no more credit, nor me either ; 
and you and I ran a fair chance to-night of being 
caught hold of. 1 am going to look after myself— 
good-by.* 

Now^ as it was the time of the Carnival, Candide had 
little difficulty in attributing the strange mimicry of 
royalty, which ho had just witnessed, to the character of 
the season. ‘ Gentlemen,' said lie, ‘ this is a singuLir 
joke I Why, are you all kings ? ’ c f 

One of the ^ests answei^d gravely : ‘ I am not 
joking; my name is Achmet 11^. 1 was grand sultan 
for several years ; I dethroned my brother ; my iveXn'un 
dethroned me.* \ » 

Then another • * My name is Ivan ; I y\ as emperom 
of all the Russigs, but was deposed in my cradle.' " 
Then another ; ‘ I jftn Charles JCdward, king of 
England.' 

And another ; ‘ I am King of Poland ' 

And another : * I am also ^ing of Poland.' i 

And then the sixth and Inst : ‘ I nm not so great a 
man as you, gentlemen, but still I have been as much 
a king os ^ny one else. 1 am Theodoras ; I m as 
elected king m Corsica ; I was culkd yom mojesty^ 
and now 1 am scarcely called sii .' 

But in these latter days of Anning to and fro on the 
face of the earth, when so many lo) .il luminaries are 
struck from their planetary circles, the same assem- 
blage of deposed or expectant monnrehs would no 
longer be the mattcr^of surprise^ w Inch it was to 
Candide a hundred years ago. And, lideed, it is not 
long^since an equally striking group of runners after 
thrones and sceptres was presented t\) the admiring 
gaze of the British public, in a manner winch bade 
fair to throw at least a partial eclipse over the once 
solitary lustre of the famous dinner of tilie Optimist at 
Venice. And who was the Theodoras of that group ? 
Wo shall see. ^ e 

It was on the occasion of a dramatic i^cprcscntation 
at i3t James's Theatre, some time in the month of June 
1847, that tlie incident tp^nbich I allude took place.* 
From the pit ti^the boxes, and the boxes to the gallciy, 
the whdle ^ouso was crowded with spectators. Faslnon 
had displayed all the luxury of its resources, and the 
embellishments of the building, vieing with the charms 
ofbeauty and the richness of jewellery and* dress, hod 
lent to tho tout-ensemble an aspect which it rarely w'ore. 

It was a, royal night, and the Queen and Prince 
Albert ogcupi^ the royal box. By Ibeir side sat the 
Duke of Nenliiburs — not then an exile, eating the bitter 
bread of foreign hospitality, but the offspring of a 
reigning king, the future regent of a great country, 
the near connection of the sovereigi who now, in the 
sunshine of his success, gave him so gracious a welcome , 
to the English court. Below, however, the scene was 
flattering to the theory of the divine right of kings. 
Xu one Bide sat the Duke of Brunswick, with his 
his rouge, an exile from his beloved ‘ Vater- 
ihe other, and opposite him, thet* Count of 
D, pretender tb the Spanish throne. In the 
bo^es, concealed by the intervening drapery, 
as it were, with the shadows of misfor- 
l|c the dethroned brother of Don Pedeo— Don 
himself; and nothing was wanUng to the 



Abloau of, deAuiot sprew^Tigj^ t®, 

but the presence of 4jbe ^ the 

*cene. ^ f ^ ' 

Every (fljic was tnaj^nghis 
coincidence which had brought so 
royalty together into one spo^ and tlio 

mutability of things, suddenly, hy the 
entered Loflis Napolein. The litUatiDn Was 4l^ik!ng. 
There was nothing toAbr^k its effect, as the curtain 
was down, and every'oneN|fLS yielding to the train 
thoughts nj^turally engendered br the spectacle. A 
tense of ridicule seized on the whole assembly ; <i laUgli 
passed from the orchestra through the pit, even to' t^e 
ro>al box. The very name qjT Louis Napoleon seeffied 
to w'arrant a smile — a smile at the folly of the herO*of 
Strasbourg and Boulogne. Louis Napoleou was not 
slow to understand tlie object of so much merriment, 
lie threw a cold and sullen glance on the royal box, 
where the Duke of Nemours, the sou of the king of 
France, sat in smiling mockery at the luckless aspirant 
to^is fatlier^ tlirone ; and then rising fVom his seat, ho 
slowly and deliberately placed himself on the left side 
of the theatre, under that royal box, and in such a 
manner us to break the view of its inmates. 

“What wepyB his feelings at the moment ? Now, that 
we know the man, we can fancy, at least, somewhat of 
the bitterness which mj^st have overswept his heart, 
when thus treated as the subject of general ridicule by 
a large and crow ded audience — when thus mocked 
the successful rival of his fortunes, and smiled at by 
the sovereign in<vhose lands he was an exile. We can 
fancy somewliat of the dark shadows and the tapgled 
pas^ons, and tlie impenetrable tlirobbings of vengeance 
and hate, which must ha\c then possessed the soul of 
the exile of King Street — the present emperor of 
France, and the late guest of Queen Victoria. 

No men arc more often deceived in the character of 
individuals, than those who are reckoned among the 
sages of the land. As they have no tendency toward 
adventurous action in themselves, th^y of course tlirow 
discredit on ^very one el^e who has ; and should the 
knight-errant, in Ins earliest sallies, meet, as haply he 
may do, with the fate of th% unfortunate Don Quixote, 
it is at once decided that bedlam is Vlie ultimate goal 
of his destiny. No appeal lies from this opinion ; and 
the unthinking mass, without taking the trouble to 
ln\estigate its rationality, at once adopt it as a truism 
bej ond tlie rcath or possibility of doubt. 

Yet, even admitting, to its greatest extent, the prin- 
ciple of popular unchantableness, we can still scarcely 
realise to ourselves at the present moment the degree 
of supercilious pity, of hearty contempt, of universal 
derision, Avith which Napoleon was treated in the days 
by-gone. Circumstances have belied the wiseacres who 
shook tlieu heads at that very rash young man, who 
made such a mess of it at Strasbourg, and such a fool 
of himself and his eagle at Boulogne; and few>^ wh[0 
witnessed his reception by the English crown and w' 
Englisli people on the day of his arrival in the metro- 
polis, would have fancied that, only eight years ago, a 
scene such as tliat which 1 have just described had 
taken place in ridicule of this Same man-r-thea a dis- 
comfited pretender, but«now an imperial guest. And 
strange must have been his thoughts when be pointed 
out to the fair partner of the pomp and ciro^stan^ 
of his present hfe, the house and the street in which 
he dwelt in the times of bis iptsffirtune I Old ffirms 
were still about, and the clubs teemed with 
faces ; but now, every window was white with* ira^Ug 
handkerdaiefs— every roof crowded-^very lamp-post ( 
freighted with its due burden of cuiioi4ty^4T<iy 
footpath lined with wiws of hummi>bi|Ei0S $ and' 

the whole heart of Eaglsnd seemed io 
the sypiputHelic which 

tmee 
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*. ^tdit fn^^ ; rifti^aya' wBtel; itw^’*witt,-li)^'^' ‘ 
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S^BOB since, A tei^^kable work appCsrcd in 

' 0 / a Bussian Priest, edited by Ivan 

^ ^JpTine. A tlfSitisUtion of It was published 

rads iii 1349; but hitherto, so far as we enn ascer- 
tain, it has remained unkilbwu in this country. Passing 
events give peculiar interest to details illustrative of 
Russian manners’ and customs ; and our good monk, 
iilrrfting from a Russian monastery of the Order of 
St Basil, says : ’** * When this history shall see the light, 
it will be ^ late to tear out my eyes, for they, will be 
closed by death. I shall be deaf ^0 the Reproaches it 
will excite. May they not extinguish the truths which 
Item* 

- ‘I was born,* says our anonymous writa’?, ‘in 1782, 
at Porkhor, of the priestly caste. My father was a 
priest, arid my mother a priestess— jooparfia — a title 
given to the wife of a priest, although she does not in 
any way participate in the sacred ofilce. From the 
cradle, therefore, I was destined to the service of tlte 
church ; for it is a rule, from which it is very difficult 
to obtain a dispensation, that the son of a priest ^ust 
follow his father's profession. 

* At the ago of nine years, I was placed in the semi- 
nary of Pskov. Even now, its very name causes a 
shudder to pass through me, at the recollection of what 
I su^bred tliere from cold. I fancy I still see the 
slender wooden tower; I can hear the tinkling I)ell 
which summoned us to study, and the hoarse voice of 
the inspecting monk ; I rcdhll the gloomy passages in 
which we were crowded, ^hile awaiting the opening 
of the classes ; ftit the memory of the intense cold I 
endured, freezes me whenever it recursw I spent 
thirteen years at the seminary in learning what it took 
me but one year to forget. 

* The government allowed 2000 papA rubles (about 
L.90) for the annual support of forty intern pupils, 
and the' payment of some twenty prolessors.i It was 
tlierefore not surprising that our apartments were left 

' unwatmed even in the deptii of winter. Tlie piercing 
afr, when far below freezing-point, found no ^ther 
corrective than the pupils' breatli. In winter, our 
studies comnionced before sunrise. We rushed pell- 
into a gloomy ball, and crowded together until 
' 1^6' class-rooms opened. In order to warm ourselves, 
we used to box and wrestle. The entry of the inspect- 
iilig 'monk, half asleep, and more than half drunk, 
always reduced us to silence; but not^content with 
this ^sult, he lised regularly to seize the first luckless 
Wight who came near him, and transfer him to the 
, ^rter, whe had the charge of administering the rod. 

; In tWs’way; the innocent suffered quite as often as the^ 
guilty. . There were extern pupils in tlm establishment, 
ikbp were lodged and fed by their parems ; and interns, . 

who were necessarilj^ Orphans. On my 
dsath, which took place whun 1 was in my 
' feifr teenth year; I Was admitted amc^gat the latter. 

As^to^ our food,) they certainly gate Us^ Aeat ; but 
^ meatt * Our hunger was mudt more frequently 
ilii^trehlinient and want of- exercise than 

^7obcr;\;>* — ■/ . 

^ dress, each boursak receWed «, frock-cost 

, , , . ... ' . ■ ... . 


learning ;;Duf the from 

prdtoise. 'J was'dO!^i^^cw^'p# 

yet, with the exceptidir Uf Xjl^ mqrt^ng f know' 

was lenrn^ after X Burling 

the latter part of my sojourn there, f teaeber 

of German, although I never kti%ir' a’^'^w^of tW- 

language. All our profeisqife were 

ignorance of the Russian mom is nobn^ri^'j 

them, audacity supplied the place of leari[|mi^ji(tt^ 

there be more merit in teaching what yee 

than what we do, they certainly possessed thist'mp^r 

in a high degree. As they always had the 

before them, and followed the pupils in their redta^jfU^S^' 

they tliemselves usually learned a little in tKe ehd. 

*I never had much vocation for the ecclesiastidia^i 
profession ; wior was my sojourn s^tho seminary 
calculated to overcome tSie dislike I felt at the idea' 
of jh/w» 9 ming a priesti/ Indeed, there dre very ' feW 
ir^ividuals amongst the Russian priesthood/ who 
( yhibrace their profession os a matter of Chinee. Thu 
tyranny to which they are subjected is most oppressiye^ : 
‘In the district of Kholm, a priest had been consnlteif 
by the pcasonts an the question as to whether they 
had a right to appeal to the e^thority of govemmOUt 
against the tyranny of their masters. The (^a wroth' ' 
la St Petersburg, to a fopetionary with whom hh was 
acquainted. He received an answer to the effect, 
that all discontented serfs who complain ifre severely 
punished — one-half of the hair and beaud is shorp, 
and tliey are branded as rebels and liars. Tlfe papa 
shewed this letter to tj^e peasants, and for doing so, 
he was banished to Siberia. Another priest employed 
a portion ef the parochial revenues in repairing the 
church ; 'for thiu he was brought to trial, and sen- 
tenced to be transferred to a refeote and desert parisii. 
The poor man wijs so overwhelmed ^with grief, that 
I he died ere sentence could be carried into effeqt* 
Having some ^)titude for study, I wisAed tO becrgna'ii 
lay-professor ifrone of the colleges; but my inteUtibnV 
having come to the ears of the archimandrite, his,'' 
high reverence caused me to be informed, Uiat if 
persisted in m^ design, he would use his influence 'PP' 
have mo made a ^oldier. Knowing that <mpotjh£OQ 
would be vaina 1 resigned myself to my fete, And 
became a priest.’ . , . 

As a necessary preliminary to ordination, our antbdf 
took a wife. His next ef^ in Mfe was to 
chaplain to a ricli landed proprietor, named Stiebbne^v 
This gentleman, although unhappily, througfij^ls FirancAi' 
education, a freethinker in matters of relij^ioA appesii^^ ' 
to have treated the priest in a far more 
liberal roaancr than is usual in Russia, vjrhete 
clergy arc almost invariably regarded ao' 
caste. His son, Alexis, an amiable. 
captain in the Russian arnay, during one ^ hi# 
to his home, took so strong a liking tb 
chaplain, that he invited him to accoiftpAny;^i|fjp^ 
approaching campaign against the Frencb-^-^V '^^^ 
1807— promising diim the post of 
The proposal seems to have been f 

the papa ; and accordingly, having I 

from tlie archbishop of the dioem^' 
friend speedily found themsrivdi, 

St Petersburg. ^ 's ; ^ 

‘Nothiife,* ho sys, ‘waa 

but the great viot^ gidtiedvl^ lie Rttfoiafia^oiVeiP.tliie: 
French at Eylau. X could, not^^fidwovi^, 
ing that the vietewfy m oUr '#a« quite 8o;fei4‘# 

> * Besides the divine whiob f ^bad Jo ] 

for the regiment, it Wai^u^duty to tdarih'the: 







tOTepeat t;b6 titles of the imperial fkmilf^ 

^IThla lesaoo took* place etety Saturday; and I conl^i 
rj. could never ondure to witness the blows which these 
poor people received foe making the slightest mistake 
m the titlei or order or precedence of the membets^ 
tbe't^augiist house. In the month of March |I807|^we 
i^oined Beoningsen and the chief bod;^ of the army 
<m the Ohores of the Pregel and the Alle. l^lie elate 
of the troops was deplorable^; provisions ran short, 
and the men were discontented at not being com- 
manded by a Russian. * We, chaplahis, were expected 
to support and entourage the minds of the soldiers, 
and prettily fome of ns** accomplished the task. 
Superstition came in aid of the stick — that great 
t Russian captain. The soldier, having given his oath 
to serve the czar to the last drop of his blood, thought 
he should go to perdition if ho drew back; to para- 
di^, if he died with codrage. Our business was 
to fan this flame. “ Take courage,” some of my 
colleagues used to say; “it is only in this world that 
you will have to serve the nobles ; in the next, they 
will be placed on funereal piles, and ysu will hkve 
to fetch wood*’to burn theiwJ’ Some of the follows, 
ivhen they were certain of Apt being overhqj^d by 
their oflScers) would reply; “We sliall have to a 
long distance for the vrood.” \ 

* The Russian is by naturo a soldier ; and thqi 
blindness of liis rulers must b6 very great, when the^f^ 
think it necessary to sustain his coui^ge by the terror 
of blows. 

‘ I shall not enter into any details of the campaign 
until the battle of Fricdlan^. That was a disastrous 
day for me; for my brave and kind young friend, 
Alexis Stroschneff, fell in action. His cohipany shewed 
some reluctance to advance. Many in the ranks cried 
out ; ‘•Whither is tlie German loading us ? ” Alexis, 
brandishing his sword, exc||pimed : “ If a German 
commands you, a Russian lends you on. Forward ! ” 
Scarcely had he spoken, when a bill struKik him in 
the breast. Some soldiers raised him in their arras 
and bore him to the rear. I was with him instantly; 
he pressed my hhud, invoked my kiessing, and mur- 
muring, “Tell my father that my laft thought was 
for I ” expired. 

‘ w)on afterwards the rout became Viompleto. Ten 
or twelve soldiers might bo seen carrying one wounded 
man, as^an excuse for getting away from the combat. 
One general of the Guards passed clo^e by me. The 
Grand Duke Constantine asked ^him where he was 

g oing. “ I have got the colic,” he replied, pressing his 
and on his stomach. 

‘ Absorbed in grief for my friend, I followed in th^ 
retreat mechanioalty. A Cossack sold me a French 
hdrse fbr two ducats. I found linen and tobacco con- 
cealed in^the saddle; yet every one told me I paid 
much too large a sum. The nuimal, however, was of 
e^ential service to mo in our rapid flight to the frontier. 
After having crossed it, we burned the bridge over the 
Kiemen ; and shortly afterwards the two emperors had 
their memorable meeting on the raft at Tilsit. 

« ‘ On ' returning to Russia, our Oegiment passed 
through the government of Pskov, my native district. 
We halted two^ays at Petschora, where there is a 
rich monastery. The superior invited me to dinner, * ^ 
together with the colonel and sonai of the ofilcers. 
He shewed iis the treasures of the monastery, of,, 
whicli the ^ater part was given by Ivan IV., sur- 

K ^Terrible. When this tyrant came into 

Cornelius, the superior of the eonvent, 
to him that, owing to its proximity to 
, the monastery was in dangei^ of l^ing 
' the enemy, *^and asked* and obtained per- 
fortify it. When the war was ended, the 
agiun through Petschora, and, forgetting 
ion which he had granted, flew intefa foarfifl 
tie sight of the towers and ramparts whkb 


ild< beeA 
I caar struck him down 

head, and laid him dead af hiS 11 tnud^ ; 

of history ^ but the legend goeHcm to { 

man picked up his fac^, tucked ^it ilUder Idi 
then quietly^stepped down into the vaults, #hmwr)vO 
still repose!^ Remorse seized nppii IvOn^ as sOOh . 
fUry was pirased ; by way of atonemeUtt ha^hesfou^ a * 
quantity of valuables Ibn the monastery. He wai^thh' 
most pious and most cruel o( tyrants. Streschnett'ii^ « 
right when* he said, that the atrocities of soveteiffls 
were by no means prevented by the foith whirii they , 
professed. " 1 

I ‘ One of our officers discorered in the monastery a’ 

I monk vowed to solitude, a skhimnilc, and spoke to UB 
of him with enthusiasm. I expressed a desire to see "i 
him ; but the superior dissuaded me, saying he was a 
particularly uninteresting drunkard.’ ^ i 

Becoming tired of his semi-military career, our 
author resigned his post of chaplain, and occupied him- 
self? in extending his own literary acquirements, and in 
instructing the son# of Airac nobles. His account of 
his adventures is intermingled with some piquant 
anecdotes. Speaking of the death of the Emperor 
Paul I., ho ©ays : ‘ After this event, it was ordex^ to 
be proclaimed in every church that his majesty hod 
died in consequence of ^ “ violent stroke of apoplexy.” 

A village priest, ignorant of the terms of medical policy, 
could make nothing of the w'ord apoplexy, and subsri- 
t^ted for it a Russian phrase which has nearly the 
same sound, po^pkschi (on the forehead); so that ho 
was understood to declare that his majesty had died 
froiw a “ violent stroke on the forehead.” As it 
happened, this version was strictly correct.' 

Having got into a few mundane ^scrapes, our priest 
resolved to retire into a monastery, where he employed 
a portion of his abundant leisure in writing the work 
before us, of which the greater portion consists in an 
account of the Greek Church. Amongst other curious 
remarks, he says that the reason for mingling hot 
water with the sacrameiVal wine, is to imitate the 
natural temperature of blood. * There are five kinds of 
bread for the holy commulion (pro^ira). They are 
made in the form of two circles, placed one upon the 
otlior, andt are manufactured by tho widow of a priest 
or deacon, who thus gams her livelihood. These five 
kinds are — the bread of Jesus Christ ; that of the 
Virgin ; that of the saints ; the bread of thS living ; and 
the bread of the dead. Each sort bears the stamp 
J. N. R. J. (Jesus Nazarenus Rex Judieorum). The 
bread of Jesus Christ is cut througli ; they take a 
triangular piece from the upper portion, and firom the 
brcail of the living they cut besides as many bits as 
there are memberel of the imperial family. All these 
pieces are put into the vase of sacred wine. The bread 
of Jesus Christ is distributed in small bits to the com- 
municants ; the other kinds are given exclusively to 
the prhilegcd classes, to the most influential nobles, 
and the most generous merchants in the parisbt 
‘Tn baptism, they have disused the practice of plungfng 
the newly-born infant into cold water, which, in such 
a climate as that of Russia, seriously compromised its 
life. At present, the w&ter is warmed, and they expel 
''the evil spirit iVom it by breathing over it three times, 
in such a manner as each time to describe the sign of 
the cross. If the child happens to have any hair,. ftheA 
priest cuts it ofi; folds it in wax, ^d throws it into ^ 
water. Do not ask me what is the signification tKf thds ^ 
custom ; I have never been able to explain it to myself, » 
although®! have so often practised It. At 
paper is placed in the hand: of the /corpse, w1iIqIi^|s< 
meant to accompany bint inlo the other w^irid* lit 
a prayer fbr the remission of dll sinsj’Vowtary Ofid 
involuntary. A sort sacred porridge iS 

blessed, and plaodd on the coflhi of the 
also in other paxUrof the church. It is co|hpi^<^ a 


11^ : «iad 1^ 

[iihpr^ey, joy* oC Eoavto: Ol^ 



'; ^ ‘Of^iioetomQii^mlibe Greek Chur(^ 

is tbftt of the snstheiofi. I rtsnember l^liig present 
, at It at $t Peterabdtg, in tm Kasau ctihedm. lit 
takes pkoo the second Sun4^y in XiSnt. The arch- 
, 4eiiipQ0f wliih his deep yc^ pronounces an anathema 
<Hi the inemory of Mazepa and of Stenka Krazine, 
virile the old archbishops, in their sepulchral tones, 
tepSat at each name, “ Anathema P* Anathema,** 
r repeats the archdeacon, ^“against those who do not 
observe Lent.’* “ Anathema ' ” answer the old prelates 
between their teeth, and laughing m thdr sleeves, as 
they consider that they of all others deserve that 
malediction What can be mor< barbarous than this 
oustom ? One must have a great contempt for a people 
wholh one seeks to frighten by such means, and >et 
the czar, who introduced this practice, c^d not dccfivo 
himself as to the edect which ko expected from it 
The visd^d trembling of the crowd at eacli anathema, 
proved that it was not the vaults of the church alone 
that were shaken/ 

Our priest seems to be quite as fully aware of thc> 
civil and military, as of the religious abuses prevalent/ 
in his country. According to him, the late emperor) 
was very far from being popular amongst his subjects 
He says 

‘A confessor one day asked m olH^er of the Guai^s 
if he feared God 

* ** No,” was the reply , “ I love Him, and I da not 
fear Him ” 

‘ The priest then inquired if he loved the emperor 

* ** No,” said the ofheer , I fear him, and 1 do not 
love him ** 

‘A few days afterwards, this candid ofiicer was 
transferred with the same rank into a regiment of the 
ime, which was a severe penalty, as ilie grades in the 
Guards are two degrees higjier than thoso m the army 
I could name both tlio confessor and the olheer, but 
refrain from doing so lest^t might injure the latter * 

In a work puAishcd several years ago, it is curious 
to read the following anecdote — * The emperor, in one 
of his excursions, was upset in his carnage while 
passing through the goreinment of Tambov, and broke 
hiS collar- uone. While in bed, he aifkcd for a book, 
and they brought him a volume of the Jiu^tsian 
Encyclopaedic Dictionary Under the letter B, he found 
a emogistic article on Louis Bonaparte , and after 
having read it, he wrote m pencil on the margin 
**The censors must be reprimanded Prince L^uis is^ 
nothing but a ” * 

Our author gives an interesting account of the rise 
and progress of the schism between the Greek and 
Itoman Churches , as also of the various attempts made 
since fthe year 1593 to reux ite them under the title of 
*Tbe United Greek Church,* whieh acknowledges the 
pope's supremacy. The professors of this form of 
religion in Bussia were most cruelly persecuted by the 
Gzar Nicholas. The details of the cruelties practised 
towards the heroic nuns of Idsnsk, are most graphically 
given in the work before us; but they are too well 
known to be reprpduoed here. 

We shatl conclude our extracts frofti these memoirs 
*with en anecdote of Prince Mensohikod; which he if 
eaad to bOva^elated himself. 

) ‘ The deviV Mid Pnnee Menscbikoff, < came one day 

^ to clauo my soul So^** said I, “ it is tlie ioul of the 
aabilteff of the navy you require ? Well, there are 
ihem-^I, wbo overlook the affairs of the aalt- 
^jtfWftert^and Count Kleinminohel, who presides over the 
fr^^wiii^caiud^ go, look for blip I” 

* the dendf but he spon returned, making 

an^N^n^tiproar. ) 


•• STkAy-B-OJifVBXi ^ ^ 
It will be admitted thM^no ^ 


lu Its proportion*, r or cOttlysin m 

considered finished without a rOpf to N^tb^ ) 

could the gentler part ofsthe creaHotb 
ful their costumes, or exquisite in everjr 
their toilets, venture abroad without k 
protect, as well as adorn, the luxuriOhit 0*^ 

smooth braids, which form woman's inopt ■ 

ornament This obvious neceesi^ has laid l^e 
dation of one of tho largest and most Nourishing 
of our country, raising into national importanbe 
manufacture of what is commonly token at thp 
of everything worthless and msi^ifioant — straw* 
may not be uninteresting to our readert to fraea 
process of nnuufactur^ a lady^s straw-bonnet, and tbo^^ 
Y'' Aidk kmds of laboi/r necessary to produce ^ per^^ 

/ ..ion that bane of all indulgent hatbands and fktneri^ 

The superior description of straw is chie^ groirn / 
m Bcdfo^shire and Hertfordshire, npd the wheats 
straw principally used in tlia manufacture of bonnetift 
IS laised on a light chalky soil. A conslderabl#^ ' 
quantity of inferior straw is^iroduccd m Essex, and 
^ipe-straws are frequently sent in large quantities 
from Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire to be plaited In 
that county, which has a peculiar method ca plai|iug 
or wcaMDg it The Essex manufacturers plait m 
what 19 technically termed sets — that is, ^ey work up 
the whole of the straws at one time, and then insert 
whatever number thej^may be working with at once. 
Tlie plaitqrs of Hertfordshire and Bedfbrdsbfre, on the 
contrary^ in^etb only a single straw at a time^ at 
shorter intervals, leaving a continuous fringe on the ' 
inside of the straw, constiti^ing a kind of selxagp, 
which has afterwards to be remo\ed by scissorSt . , 

Tho most nnmitive form of the»manu&ctora is 
termed a wMe straw plait, which means thdt tbo [ 

\ straw pipes are plaited without being gpllt or divlNed. i 
Not\\ ithstanding all recent improvements and bhangeji, 
this plait still maintains its ground, bokig much 
I by ladies for morning or undress bonnets^women of . 

I the lower classes ifhving a prejudice in favour of a finer 
I material Splitting straw into various sizes is effected ^ 
by a simple but ingenious mactoe called a straw^ 

^ splitter A splitter is m»t^o shape of a small wheel, 
mserted m a mahogany-frame, and /urmshed lu the ^ 
centre with small sliirp divisions like spoke* * 

the axle of this vhoel protrudes a smaA spilm^^" ;; 
which a straw pipe is placed and pushed through, m \ 
cutters eg spokes dividing it m the process lut^ SMv t 
many divisions as may be required for the Tbxiew 
qualities of straw -plait. From this small instruoMf ^ i ^ 
have arisen tli# innumerable varieties of plait g^hm^' 
for the last half-ocntury have been dOviMd % > 

ingenuity of inventors— plaits varyiag from thg 
split-straw of seven to the more complicsMI , 

mneteen. Tlie pomes of these yarssties it intptdld Dq"' ' 
too tedious to enumerate. Simple splib-Strgv 
alternately bnght and dull portioUil-^M M \ 

outside and inside ; diffemig from ihq j 

which^ allowing only outsides tq bq Mp/blsL shm af * 
uniform bright surface. The reverse of this omthod^v | 
shewiDgtonly the duU white frme of the Ipsidti^ 


Previous to the life of fkia tMe, which hss^ 
tepid strides withiPu the Iget ^|)s| 



liuiiD^jy trad© ^ing combloedi with thia retail-atraw,, 
the attractioris of a bonnet are consideralbly enluujced^ 
After the pnrchaee of Taxieties of plait iy i;he wh(^ 


now bo termed the itraw cottntieB were originally 
pcirely agrioultnral one8» and consequently were poor^ 

afiSn^ing little or no occupation for the female portion After the purchase of Tax^ties of plait by t;ho wh(de*< 
of the rural population. Their prosperity and improve- sale dealeft), commences the process of bleaching the 
ment may, therefore, reasonably be dated from ihat straw, which is an art confined to a few* It oonsm^ 
Qpoi^i. At {^resent, tlie great majority of the wom^ so far as we £re at liberty to explain what is, of compscy 
and children find employment in plaiting aXiU sewihg, an important secret-^f washing and immersing the 


{^resent, tlie great majority of the wom^ 
find employment in plaiting aiid sewihg, i 


ana cniioren tind cmpioymeni; m piuiiiug lUiu sewing, an important secret-^i wasnm^ ana immersuig the 
and even many of the men likewise. *Tlie head country- material in^a compound of acids and alkalies, in the 
quarters of this trade is Luto.i;,it has been so for proportions of which Ihe mystery is contained. 
some time, owing to most of^the largest London bouses afterwards fumigated with |ulphur in a confined boa 
having established hra'iich-factories there. Luton, or chamber,, and when dry, becomes fit to pass into the 
indeed, bears the same relation to the straw as North- hands of the sewers. This last is a critical period in 
ampton does to the shoe trUle, and has considerably the manufacture of the bonnet: it may become a chef- 
the start of Dunstable. Tlie returns of many of the d’oeuvro, or a dowdy, under^the manipulations of its 
largest houses in the trade, fall little short of a quarter feminine architect. * 


of a million per annum. 


Let us view the workroom of a large establishment. 


Tuscan-straw forms also a very important brancli of Asmodeus-like, peeping through the sky-light, we 
these manufactures. Much of it is brought into this behold from fifty to a hundred women contained in 
country in a manufactured state ; but still larger an apartment well warmed, well lighted, well venti- 


quantitics of the unworked straw are imported, and 


On tables placed before them, they have 


afterwards plaited in England. Tuscan-straw is pro- woedon'or piaster blocks, of various shapes, according 
duced from a species of wheat sown thioJcly on pfcor to tho reigning mo(k\ om which they form the bonnet, 
land, purposel/ to produce fine and thin straw, with- This done, tho bonnet must bo stiffened, which is 
out special reference to the gr^jn; it is much ^sed m effected with fine white gelatine, put on the surface 
the manufacture of fancy-bonnets, wdiich arc design -J with a brush ; and when dry, it is fit for the next ^ 
in such endless varieties, that we cannot attempt classK operation, which is blocking. This last is performed 
fication. Some most beautiful fabrics in fancy articlesl) chiefly by male assistants, as it requires strength and 
are made of white horsehair, manufactured in Switzer-si endurance, unfitted for female hands — the ‘fancys* 
land. Legliorns arc composed of thoijsamc matcri.il ns excepted, which being lighter work, and requiring 
Tuscan, worked, howe^^r, in a different manner, the greater skill and taste, is mostly intrusted to women. 
Beat of tht manufacture being chiefly in Florence. * blocking ineaihs pressing the bonnet. It is effected 

The beautiful white chip8j.u8od so much on hridai a box-iron, WTt muslin cloths being constantly 

occasions, our fair renders will perhaps bo surprised to plat»ii,d on the straw during the operation. Some years 
learn, arc made from tho Lombardy poplar. The pro- ago, machines were used for tliis process ; but the 
cess is as foliow's A young tree 13 split into sections, shapes being now more complicated, there remain 
and phrtied smooth ; after which another plane is used, scarcely any of them in use. The bonnet is now wired, 
composed of a number of cutters, which make longi- and it is finished. 

tudinal incisions in the wood, lo be afterwards taken 

off in numerous fine strips with a smooth plane. vTFW^ TViV OTTAArTHPirq 

But our humbler English willow will frequently com- ^ IL W b KOM 1 HE QU ANTOCKS. 


ou m numerous nne Bvnps wiui u simwui inane. VTFW«< 1^1? OAt HIT A 

But our humbler English willow will frequently com- ^ IE W b BOM 1 HE QU ANTOCKb. 

pete with these foreign manufactures ; and still more Tm: most interesting pajjt of Somersetshire is the 
recently, from our owe native ponlar-tree, we have Qiiantocks ; tliey are a range of hills seen on the right 
produced a fabric quite equal in bo^i colour and from the railway-train, heUveen Weston-super-Mare 
qualify to tho foreign. Hitherto, however, this last and Bridgewater. Willsncck, the ffighest point, is 
has been chiefly used in fancy plaitingsf about 1600 feet above the level of the sea, and com- 

We export kirgely manufactured straw goods, like- mands a magnificent panoramic view. From this hill 
wise raw material, principally to America and the the Bristol Channel is seen, bounded by the Welsh 
colonics. Tho chief seat of the Biazilmn hat-mami- mountains; apd beneath, the abrupt point Minehead 
facturcs, and likewise of our fanc^ weaving-trade, is forms a fine headland, and the lofty Dunkerry Beacon 
St Albans and its vicinity, where mayk be seen boys stretches far away in the distance, 
and girls employed in tho schools making these hats. To the right, on the Quantock range, is a hill called 
but at a pitiably low price. Firsit-elass goods are Danesborougb, on Inch are the remains of a Boman 
mostly manufactured in ^jdlidon, there being a certain*! encaqjpment ; this forms a bold foreground to the 
style and workmanship there which the provinces are pictuie ; beyond, the scene is spread far and wide, and 


unable to qphieve. 


as we saw it last, m as worthy the pen of a poet. 


It is a practice of the work people lo purchase colossal cloud extended over one-half the distant sky f 
material on their own account, and, making it up into as we ga/ed, it rose slowly and majestically, like the 
manufactured goods of the commonest description, to dark curtain of a world-theatre, revealing, as its deep 
dispose of these to the large houses. This gives rise, shadow withdrew from the landscape, a scene of exqui- 
when the market is overstocked, and the goods sell for site beauty. The sun burst from beneath the canopy ; 
w^iat they will fetch, to great distress tand discontent; tho gladdened waters reflected the intense blue of the 
and it is injifrious not only to the work-people, but clear sky beyond ; and the sun-rays lit up, one by one, 
the employers, hy its bringing into tho market a vast the distant headlands, f 

oti/i infAKiAf fVAnria ^ T}ie Mpodip IIIlls fofm thc bock^ound to another 


quantity of low-priced and inferior goods, 


Formerly, every honnet-shop useck to manufacture section of the panorama. A remarkable feature arrests 
its own goods; but since the introduction of large ^thceye; in tbeWntre of the chain, the liills are rent 
wholesale warehouses, scarcely one of them now does from top to base, forming a chasm of 400 feet in depth) 
00 . Evep when a lady orders a bonnet to be made at and making a pass through the rock of-nearly tliree 
^ favQu^te shop, that bonnet is usually procuriri from miles in length. A fancifiil historian might suggest that 
' ooinq^wiiOlesale-dealer, who, having a greater command another 'vizard, such as Michael Scott, had ordered his 
and inventive talent, can make ^fooda both familiar demon to rend tho rocks in this fantastic fashion. 


litf and cheaper than* the show-shops. There is a We all remember, in the Lay of the Last 
in the appearance of these empo- . , , * 

pi « fa»Won now, to whSt they presented fifteen A?'’' ,h,l h‘iu in il..« 

twwty year, ago : bonnet, were then generally ^he word, that cleft Eildon H.U» m three. 


ejl^ed in the windows untrimmed ; now, tho Tlie Cheddar Cliflii, ns they are called, are truly grand 

<4 ' 1 * * 



bda^tlful; near them m aonile iii^ar0<|J:niin» tililti^ of GUidlmbtiwSlri 

ingr ^«^ems of corbonato of lime. This is ti)rf most princely j^toblishmenuta 
distHct yhere^ (lie far-fanmd Clieddar-cheese is made; 1539, the last ahSob'Waa htUig on the sumni^^ i 
truly, it is a comfortable spot for Englht industry, tor, and the tbsumtery suppr^sod by Hepry VliL ^ > 
pith its picturesque dairy-farms, so green and happy- Ihit fVOm distant imlo abu htU we withd^w ob^ 
looking. ' * g&ze, to^exaroino the ol^ots Of interest beneatlisOttt 

Between tlie Qnantock apd^^he Mendif range is a feA. Traditfon says that Julius*' Cmsar exclaimed, 


looking. 


Between tlie Qnantock apdUre Mendif range is a feA. Traditfon says that Julius*' Cmsar exclaimed, 
curious insulated hill, called Knoll. On the wlfsn he ascended* those hills: * Quantum ah hoeP^ 

top is a double irregular Entrenchment, in which brass (How much is to ho sb<m fi^m thisl); hence the name 
and silver coins of the Bpmans have been frequently Qnantock. Geologists and mineralogists, who deal in 
found. In digging at the base, spear-hqads, flbulce, hard facts, tell us thai nQ*x)omenelatttte is worth 
and other remains have been discovered. On the considering but their own. The fblloVing minerals 
south side of the hill, is a place (*alled Battloborough, and metals arc found in the Quaniocks t— <]&lphate of 
which preserves the memory of a fierce conflict >etneen barytes, arragonite, and many other variations of the 
King Alfred and the Danes. carbonates of lime ; carbonate-sulphuret and pel^xide 

The land which spreads for miles to the south of of iron. There is also yellow sulphuret of eemper, 
Brent Knoll, is called the Marsh, being formerly peacock copper ore, blue and green carbonate of c^per, 
covered by the salt-water. Standing on the heights of — tho latter known by the name of malachite, nutuy 
the Quantocka, the very outline may almost be traced specimens of which are found superior to those brou^it 
of what was once the estuary of the sea. In the course from Australia. We have seen a beautlfVil specimen from ■ 
of long ages, the waters have retreated, aigl the'groiind, the Stowey mines, in the form of a cavern roofed with 
enriched by the alluvial depc jt, i# left to the Industry mammlllated malachite, and fioored with crystallised 
of man. It is considered tho ricliest district in Kngland, blue carbonate of coppers Veins of gos^n are j&equent , 
and, indeed, may lay good claim to the title, from the in t]i<> parish of Brooi^eld, containing a notable pro- 
fact of its producing forty bushels of wleat an acre r^-tion of gold. It is a curious fact, that several 
for forty years in succession without dressing, and aj ^lersons acquainted with the gold-fields of Australia, 
bullock and five sheep can bg fattened on an acre off have remarked on the similarity of the external appear- 
pnsture-land. A disappointed candidate for the county' ance of the Quantocks to that golden ^country. A 


once said ; ‘ Somersetshire was (“plebrated for tlie 
fatness of its oxen, and the folly of its gentlemen.’ 
The first statement may bo easily pr^^ved any markex- 
day at Taunton or Bridgewater , the second may pos- 


Cornisli inspccloa of mines sftid, some years ago, that ^ 
he thought the time would cegne when the Quantock 
Hills would become tbc principal mining ihstrict in 
4ho west of Kngland. yho_ rustic population have 


sibly he still an open question: as the ‘ wise men ^ftne some idea of the existence of tho precious metals, for 
from the East,’ they m«iy perhaps be found settled in they point out a field in Broomfield parish, where 
the West. ‘ an w on bar of gold was found ’ some yoa^s ago — they 

Looking from the Quantocks, on this map-like picture don’t know how nmny. . • 

of the Marsh, tlio philosophical inquirer into nature’s Over the hidden treasures which tempt man’s avarice, 
secrets might wish to recMll, for one bhort hour, a nature flings a, ^estmwit of joyous green, bedecked 
glance at the long-gone past, when the sea rolled its with flowers of a thousand brilliant hues. Nowhere 
blue waves over that fertile jikin, when the plcsio- are the wiId-flower«» more beautiful tlian on tlio 
saurus andP the chcirothcriugi existed in Siioir antedilu- Quantocks In the autumn, the hills look like the 


blue waves over that fertile jikin, when the pIcsio- are the wiId-flower«» more beautiful tlian on tlio 
saurus andP the chcirothcriugi existed in Siioir antedilu- Quantocks In the autumn, the hills look like the 
vian grandeur, and their vast colossal bodies palpitated throne of some g\|int-king, with their royal colouring 
with life, SeveraJ very peilect skeletons of these extinct of purple and*jgold; but the sw^et-scented heath and 
animals have been found in this district, and the adja- tlie ytiyow fur.e exhale their liberal 'beauties the v 
cent caves of Banwcll are full of the bongs of lions, wild mountain kir, which is, indeed, 

tigers, and elephants. What was in times of yore the nr r /• i .t. • • 

,7 : ‘ j Moie fiee from peiil than the envious court. 

climate of this our northern isle? Whence the remains * of 

of tropical plants and animals? WhUt tho linhits of The summi* of the Quantocks, whoso only crop is 


t gers, and elephants. What was in times of yore the nr r /• i .t. • • 

,7 : Au, ‘ j Moie fiee from peiil than the envious court. 

climate of this our northern isle? Whence the remains * of 

of tropical plants and animals? WhUt tho linhits of The summi* of the Quantocks, whoso only crop is 
those extinct monsters of the blue lias, whose bones tho whortleberry, gxtend for miles without a single 
are now so carefully preserved in our nhuscums? human liabitaii^on ; and here the red deer sport in 
Tliese are questions which wondering philosophy asks, careless security, and black-game but seldom hear the 
but which no science can sntisfaetoiily answer The ^echo of tho sportsman’s gun. Here, the naturalist 
medals of creation may suggest a new chronolog;^^ but may find tho haunts of Hla#y a ^ild creature; and 
absolute truth is still in the womb of elemental chaos, the botanist will be richly rewarded with many a rare 
The laws of nature can only be read as reflected star- plant which grows on the sterile table-lam^, or in tho 
light on tho troubled waters. The past is as a scroll depths of the fertile comb, or valley, 
of prophecy to the future ; and as mighty clianges We are not learned in flowers, but we have now apd 
have taken place in tho woi .d, so is the present but a then seen nud admiral beautiful white heaths, and puro 
transition state. Change is nature’s greatest law — wliite foxglove^, and a delicate kind of moss which 
change unseen, unfelt, but certain — as Slilton says so seems tipped with red sealing-wax; andrin the iat^ 
eloquently of the earth’s diurnal motion : autumn, a sauner-shaped fungus, which glows | 

^ , vermilion lustre. The combs delve down preew^ 

advance, tously, and here the vegetation is rich in the extreilie ; 

• noWe trees nao towering from their deep bos<Hilf„iw4 

And besis thee soft with Sio smowth ,ii; along 

ITBiVlIlCdv 

But to leave the mysterious past in the grave or The parish of Brooniflold, on the Quantocks, is 


But to leave the mysterious past in the grave or The parish of Brooniflold, on the Quantocks, is 
Time, we come to days united to ourselves by the ties celebrated in Dome^day-hook for the longevity of its 
of human interest. In this level Marsh, the battle of inhabitants, and in the Hihtoiy of Somersetshire for its 
Sedgemoor toek place in 1685, between th# Duke of fine trees. Two magnificent old yews-in tlie clmrch- 
Monmouth and the troops of James II. A tree, which yard, acetirding to tradition, have shed their red berries 
Was out down in this locality a year or two since, was for nearly a thouland autunffns ; and they still stand 
fpund by the carpenter to be literally full of bullets, as sentinels guarding the renulna of past generations, 
Ikirther o^, but still a distinct object from tlie Quan- who rest beneath the time-worn tombstones. One of^ 
tocki, is a peculiar conical hill, called by the Homans these aficient trees measures more than twenty-five 
Insida JSsamia. At the foot of this hill stand the feet in circumference* The old church at Broomficltl" 


JOUllNiJD. 


18 aingiiJaHy picturesque; the ityle ie what architecU^ 
call the perpendjcular— >at least the tower is pf that 
description, apparently about the date of the reign of 
Henry VII. ; but the bo^y of the church is much oldeti 
and contains the most exquisite carvings. ^ 

On the eaatem side of tlie Quantocks, are the n^s 
of Ootholestone, once the seat of Lord atovl'ell, whose 
attachment to Charles J. brought dOwn upon him««he 
vengeance of the parliament, His woods were cut 
down, and Ins liouse nearly demolished ; but on one of 
the highest points of flic Quantocks, a time-beaten 
tower still bears thq name of Cothelestono Lodge. This 
spot commands a view of ftmrteen counties and 150 
parish-cliurches. The richly cultivated vale is spread 
like a green sea beneath the eye, and the smoke of 
Taunton marks the place where the infamous Judge 
JeflTreys held his bloody assize. 

The Quantock Hills boast more pleasing recol- 
lections. They are, in truth, quite classic ground. At 
Alfoxton and Nether Stowey resided for a time 
Wordsworth, GoleridgOt and Southey. The readers of 
Wordsworth’s poetry will remember manwallusioni to 
this neighbourhood. It is reiated tliat Coleridge and | 
Thelwall wore sitting once in ^ beautiful and unitary 
spot on the hills, when the former said : ‘ Citize^^i^, 
this is a line place to talk treason in.’ 

‘ Nay, Citizen Samuel,’ replied Thelwall, ‘ it iai 
rather a place to make a man forget that there is any^ 
necessity for treason.* *’ 

The then governraeiV of the day looked somewhat 
suepiciouMy at the gathering of tlicso choice spirits, 
for Southey was not then poet-laureate, nor of thr 
stuff of which such officials are made. At Sto'iTcy, 
also, visited Charles Lamb and Sir Humphry Davy, 
at Mr Poole’s. But Somersetshire itself is said not 
to bo •celebrated for the mental brilliancy of her 
sons. Sydney Smith, whosq residence was in this 
locality, used to call his neighbours the fat Boeotians 
The people of these rural districts have ritthcr a dis- 
trust of savans. Many curious stones are still afloat 
respecting the Lake Poets. Some years since, the bones 
of a dog were acc ideif^ally found •buried close to a 
house formerly inhabited by one of flie three poets 
whoae names are bO often associated together. The 
owner of the place firmly believed to^ the day of his 
death, that tlfb bones w^ere not those of a dog, but 
the renfains of an illegitimate child, murdered by 
that poet whose amiability is so proverfcal. The only 
foundation which this atrocious sjory rested on, was 
sufficiently condemnatory to the mind o^the enlightened 
landowner. The poor poet had a habit of walking about 
at night, and this simple circumstance suggested tq 
the imagination of the* squire a whole category of 
crime. To hirif, of course, ‘ the dread magnificence of 
heaven ’ utias a blank, and to him * Dian’s lamp ’ only 
a mischievous invention of impr« vident nature to light 
peachers about their evil business. That a man should 
walk about at owl’s light for any innocent pfirpose, was 
inconceivable ; hence the story of the bones, which, 
bad we ventured to give in full detail, with the names 
of places anc^persons, would assume if darker shade of 
guilty horror, and he at the same time more ridiculously 
untrue. A propliet is not only ‘ not known in his own . 
land,’ but he is misknown. Murchison and Sedgwick 
were suspiciously watched as resurrection-men, while on 
a geological survey in the neighbourhood of a country ( 
church-yard ; and another party of geologists, including 
Buckland, ^ Conybeare, and Liebig the chemist, who 
were tuiyjiiaig a visit to Andrew Crosse the cletitrician, 

' at Bmtnfleld, were thought by the people m a neigh- 
bog^g country town to bo a party jof Chartist leaders. 

half-dozen years since, this same Andrew Crosse 
JwPspeakingfrom the hustings, being about to propose 
^■^i^ndidate for the county. Whenever he began to 
his voice was drowned by the shouts Sf a knot 
N A commercial traveller from another part 


f ^ Bnglahd asked one of theffi wby tikgr Vere sofoiious 
against that gentleman P ^ ^ 

^ Oh,’ repli^ the excited tagriculttiristp ^ that ’s Crosse^ 
of Broomfield, the thuOder-aqd-di^tiiiQg-niaii. Tou 
can’t go pear his cursed home at nig^t without danger 
of your life-devils are often seen dancing on tbe wires 
by moonligbt ! ’ p 

These wifes, which no excited*^ the fear and indica- 
tion of the farmer, aril simply an apparatus for experi- 
menting upon the electricity^ of the atmosphere. Two 
or three thousand feet of copper-wire are elevated and 
insulated upon very high poles, some of them a hundred 
feet above the ground. Tho wire collects the electricity 
from the atmosphere, and cpnvoys it into a large and 
lofty room, devoted to scientific pursuits in the bid 
mansion-house. Occasionally, during a snow-storm, 
or a heavy fog, the electrical state of the air is mani- 
fested by a brilliant discharge of young lightning, 
which, seen by the astonished peasants through five 
tali unshuttered casements, makes the place appear as 
th* abode ofg;hc darkest diabolism. 

It is most interesting tD watch — as wo have ourselves 
done, when favoured by a sight of the Broomfield appa- 
ratus — the efiects on a gold-leaf electromotor connected 
with the wises without. Though to the eye there is no 
disturbance in the atmosphere, yet this delicate instru- 
ment manifests the perpetual changes which are going 
on. Occasionally we have seen a sort of ebb and flow 
of waves of negative and positive electricity, which 
make the gold leaves palpitate as though instinct with 
life. By what rt**world of miracles we are Surrounded I 
What a play of substances are for ever pursuing their 
ceiflirlees round of change! Decomposition becomes 
the agent of recomposition, so that life is perpetual ; 
and ubiquitous ; as Pythagoras said of old : I 

What, then, is death, but ancient matter drest 
In some new figuic and a vaiicd vest? 

The following lines, we believe, are only an imitation 
of tho old style, but tliey express most happily this law 
of change . « ^ % 

The perfumed flowers with leaflets brighte, 

The \crdant grasse,f,lie wavinge come. 

Doc all retuin to that foule plignte 

Tyom which their own sweet life was born. 

The essence that witliin them lurkes 
Doth helpo another race to be ; 

Soe God*m endlesse circles workes, 

And thus ordains His alchemic. 

Old Matitisoript. 

Some years since, the poet Southey was driving 
over the Quantock, when he was met by Andrew 
Crosse, who was ihoughtfiilly pursuing his way on 
foot. The latter communicated to Southey, after 
their first greetings were over, the extraordinary fact 
of his having accidentally discovered animal life in 
some electrical experiments, and under conditions 
which, in ordinary circumstances, are destructive to 
life. ‘ Well,* remarked Southey, in reply to his Mend’s 
stc^emont, ^this is the most singular account by 
which a traveller was ever stopped.’ This was the 
first appearance of the Ararus Crossiif that qutrstio 
vexata to the scientifie world. The sam^ curious 
little insects continue to emerge firom their mysterious 
embryo occasionally up to the present time, as we are 
credibly informed. 

Adjoining Broomfield is the parish of Bnmore, 
where some time lived the well-known Lord Rocliester. 

It was on the clerk of this village^hurch that he 
wrote th^ following : 

Stemhold and Hopkins had great qualms 
When they translated David’s Psalms, 

To make the heart full glad ; 

But had it been poor David’s fate 
To hear thee sing, and them translsfe, 

By Jove, 't had made him mad 1 


Amiojiig the nintiDwl cuHositias of th6 Qium 
rangQ, » a fissure in' a limestone rook, cklled Holwel 
Cavern. Its Slides and i46of are covered with tha^ 
peculiar’ kind of crysttfllised carbonate of iKne, called 
arragonite. Nothing can exceed the beauty of this 
fan^ful grotto. The torch’s light is rSfiocted fbom 
every side by a thousand iri(leB#>iii hues ; tond many a 
grotesque- form arrestt the gazv^of the cimous. The 
following lines are from an un^blished poem on TAe 
Quantock Hills f— 

That fissure winds to nature’s choicest cell • 

Fancy may feign ; but should her wildest power 
Deluge some sea-girt cliff with ocean shower, 

^'hen, whilst the spray flifes feathered by the i)I.t^t, 

Fix it in stiffened ice, acutely fast. 

Pendent from arcliing roof, the drops concrete, 

Till the rude floor the growing civstais meet; 

And arboiescent shoots their bra iclies twine, 

Like the soft tendrils of the t ingled vine ; 

The dazzling whiteness of whose stems might vie 
Witli drifted snows tliat on the mountam^ie. * • 

Silence and sleep, and brenth.css A it less night. 

Hero claim unquestioned an eternal right. 

The sheep’s raJe bleating, .and its tmklmg bell. 

Pierce not the chasm, nor disenchant the 
The shepherd’s whistle, and the w.iteh-'logS bark - 
The raven’s croak, the raptiir^ of the laik - I 

Die on the passage, ere tlic^ pierce the gloom, ^ 

Or wake the echoes ot the lumeial tomb. 

Hertj whilst new realms aiise and ol«’ decay, 

And centuries of ciime aie swept .u. • 

The night-bom filigree of ages gone, 

Fenced from all living ga/e, creeps slowly on. 4# 
Civilisation has its curiosities as well as the 
material world; and strange manners, as well as 
strange minerals, are to bo found 011 the Quantocks. 
It is in this neighbourhood the society calling them- 
selves, or rather their place, ‘the Agapemone,’ are 
located. Their establishment, which is supposed to 
be on rather epicurean principles, offers no parti- 
cular external sign of luxury, except fi magnificent 
stud of horses, and some handsome equipages, in whicli 
the head of the Jiouse ant his favourites drive about 
the country, attended by three or four dogs of the 
Mont St Bernard breed. They have a ti^pteful con- 
servatory, and a large room devoted to music, and the 
other rites of their peculiar worship. But whether their 
domestic arrangements arc sociable socialistic, it 
is difficult to say ; though public opinion, of course, 
condemns a society who guard their proceedings with 
jealous secrecy. 


THE PEARL OP C A M P A N. 

One fine morning in autumn, I was rambling through 
the secluded V^ley of Campan, in the Pyrenees, 
accompanied by the excellent cuiate of the district, 
with whom, in the course of my peregrinations, I had 
become acquainted, and beneath whose hospitable roof 
I had promised to spend the night. The scenery was 
wild and lovely beyond description ; and having 
expressed my admiration of it, I added a wish to know 
something of the inhabitants. • 

‘ They have hearts of gold and wills of iron,’ said 
friend. * Many a touching and noble mstance of gene- 
rosity and self-denial have I met with amongst them^ 
And, for example, look at this man approaching us.’ 

He was a fine-looking fellow, of five or six and twenty, 
with a military air, and dressed in uniform. The lower 
part of his face was very handsome, and his^ark sun- 
burnt complexion suited weU with the long moustaches. 

I could not see his ey'es, for the visor of his cap was 
drawn down so as completely to shade them firom the 
light. Having exchanged a cordial salutation with the 
eorttfUif be passed on, followed by a huge white dog, 
with thick far and enormous paws. The animal 


to Ahrend feefiltar to a^' 

remaiS^ithltl fbr thjdr and faithfiiliieaa. < ' 0M 

<Kow/ said itty oomiiiaiiiwv as soon ss .^ 
had passed out of h^sntig> ^ whUe we walk aloit^ 
will* tell you 4i'’tnie stoi^» ot which you have 
se^ tw<^of the principal charOotoxs.' a ' ' 

I propMed*to listen with attOir^Hi and the ounate 
commenced. • ^ ^ ^ 

*Juan Trigoycn wa| born Inr the liOart of these 
mountains, where the peasant has his choice of fidlow* 
iug one of two occupations— %hat of a shepherd, or a 
hunter. Juan chose tlie latter, as his fatibor had doiie 
before him ; and a hazardous pursuU it is. Not merely 
has the mountain-hunter to scale all but inoeoossible 
precipices, and to brave the fury of famislied beam end 
wolves, but ho is constantly exposed to be swept Owsy 
by a torrent, or buried beneath an avalanche- To thn 
latter peril Juan’s father had fallen a victim. Crushed 
beneath a mass of snow, he perished, leaving bis son 
no other lieritago than his dog, his gun, and his grand* 
mother Gertrude, an aged woman, unequal to the tsui^ 
of bupportla^ierself. Juan, at this time a fine lad of 
eighteen, lo^ his grandmother tenderly ; she had 
dlw supplied to hiyi the place of his mother, who 
lu*a died in giving him birth, and he now, with a 
Eoiiragc and resolution beyond his years, undertook 
I the sole charge of their maintenance. He had been 
early trained to the chase, and success now crowned 
his cflbrts. Thoe number of wizards, eagles, and bears 
struck dovi'ii by his hand, testbed the sureness of his 
foot and the certainty of his aim. • 

« Thanks to the value o{ these spoils, Gertrude knew 
no privation ; but she trembled for the safety of her 
beloved child, and often said to him, with tears in her 
eyes; “Stay at home to-day, Juan; yoit will perish 
some time or other, like your poor father ; aad what 
should I do left alone, ^vithout any one to love in the 
world?” 

Then th« lad would answer : “ Calm yourself, mother j 
Providence w ill watch over me for your sake.” 

Thus did Juan ivork hard during the week for bis 
own and his part^t’s support .and on Sunday I loved 
to see them en%?ring my little church ; Gertrude loaning ’ 
on the arm of iier handsome boy, and both join^g in 
the prayers with the utmost devotion. 

I Two years passeft on, and Juan wass returning one 
[ day from Bagnbres, whither he had gone to dispose of 
I some game, ft was winter, and the north wind blew 
piercingly cold ; Igit the young hunter stepped on 
! briskly, Mliistlang a lively tune. Suddenly a cry of 
distress struck his ear, but he knew not whence it 
^camc. 

“ On, Csesar ! ” ho erifd^ trusting to his dog’s 
sagacity ; “ seek it out, boy I ” • 

The docile creature set off in the dircctf<^ij of a thick 
pine-grove, and his master followed ; the cries became 
louder, and J uan recognj8e<l the voice of a female^ia 
distress, die redoubled his speed, still preceded by ttie 
dog. At length he reached an open space, and there 
was Ciesar struggling with a wolf, while on the ground 
lay a w^oman, Ovith a liuge she-wolf in the act ,of 
fastening on her neck. With a shout* Juan rushed 
forward, and a,t the sound the fierfis creature railed 
her head, and fixed on him two eyeballs glowing with 
rage and hunger.* Without a moment’s hesitdtioQ) the 
intrepid hunter seized her by the throat with one hand, 
and thrusting the other into her mouth, grasped her 
tongue, and dragged it as with an iron Vioe, r Afiker a 
fearful*8truggle, he succeeded in dating the strangled 
boast on the ground. This done, Juan looked round 
to see if his faitbigil ally had need of assistance. Ho ; 

Ais antagonist also lay dead,\nd the hunter had timo^ 
to attend to the woman, who lay motionless on the 
ground, having fainted firom excess of terror. Her 
dolivereh raised her gently in his arms, put back the. 
rich brown hair that had fallen over her face, ahd 





percfeired that she vas a young and very lovely girl!(^ feir hext meeting, Juan, will be here or in that better 
^faking a handfbb of the snowwhicli lay on the ground, world to which, I trust, we are both looking, I will 
hQ rubbed it on her temples, and then succeeded in never many any one but ybu.” • ^ 

putting some small bitg of ice into licr mouth. By The yomig man pressed her<hand in^silence. But 
degrees she revived, her eyelids unclosed, and she Gr^w my mother ! ** he said at lengtii, while two unwonted j 
a da?p sigh. ^ tears rolled rtbwn his cheeks ; ^^he is old, infirm, unable 

“ Wliere am I ?” she murmured. ’ to work foi^er support ” , 

Safe with a friend.” ‘ ^ “Your mother, Ju^,” interrupted Margderite, “is 

“It was you, then, savoJ mo?” she not henceforth mmo? So long as God gives me 


“Your mother. Jus 
she not lienceforth m 


“Bather it was Providence, who 'vmis pleased to strength to work, our mother shall not want a home.” 


employ my hand ” 


And so, with mutual blessings and fond tears, they 


She thanked hiii^ Avith a look far more eloquent tlian parted, 
words; and then with epnfiding simplicity, as she still Cnesnr followed his master to the wars, and Gertrude, 
Iblt weak, asked him to let her lean on liis arm as far on the d.iy of Juan’s depart«^rc, took up lier abode in 
as her home. “ I was going to tlie town,” she said, “ to Marguerite’s cottage. The old woman managed tlio 
sell some milk, when those dreadful wolves attacked domestic affairs, while the young one carried her milk, 


me, upset my pitcher, and, hut for your timely aid and 
that of your good dog, would surely have de\oured me.” 
The conversation thus commenced did not flig. 


butter, egge, and poultry to market. In the evenings as 
they botli sat at their spinning- heels, their conversation 
niturally turned on Juan : “ Where is he now? — what 


Juan soon learned th it Margneiite lived in the hamlet is he doing while we are speaking of him?” Sometimes 
of Campan ; that r!ic w as an orphan, and had no pro- th^r anxiety w as assuaged by the arrival of a letter, 
perty-save a small cottage, one cow% some hens, filled witli liopo nrfil trtidomcss; but at length one 
She managed io support luvself with the profits of nine which increased their sorrow. It bore the stamp 
these animals and of her spinni IV. Her perfect qgj^Iour of Algeria. .Juan announced that his regiment had 


and her innocent beauty charmed the honest hcai^^ 
Juan; ho thought that, wore he possessed of all tliii| 
treasures in the world, he would like to lay them aql 


lust landed^in Africa, and was immediately to march 
on tlic town of /aatelia, wdiore a nnmlier of insurgent 
Arabs liad intrenched tln^niselves. Some sharp fighting 


Marguerite’s feet. On entering the village, the newsV was expected, as the rebels wrere known to be desperate, 
of their adventure sprofid quickly ;* and it was easy Tinder this dfllicting intelligence, the two women found 
to see, by the consequent exeitornent, how much the tbcir only consolation m religion — m committing their 
young ghrl w.*i8 beloved by her neighbours. Both (Tear one to thc^care of God. livery day. on her way 
young and old rushed fortli<,to meet her; Juan w.a* to the town, ]\r irguerite w'os accustomed to pause for 
overwhelmed with thanks and praises; nor was poor a fNw minutes at the spot where she had first met her 


Ca'sar by any means lorgotten. 


betrothed, and where, during tlie happy days of their 


“Adieu, Marguerite,” said Juan, when he had accom- courtship, lie liad raised a rustic seat; she used to 
pnnied'her to her cottage-door. “Miy I bometiincs kneel bcsidi* th.it simple memento, and^ pray fervently, 


come to see you ? ” 


nor did she ever arise and go on her way without 


“To w’liom should my door lie open, if not to my feeling strengUioned and enconr,iged. 


deliiercr ?” said the young girl mnoconth, ,¥t the same 
time extending her hand to .Iiiiin. lie pressed it to 
his lips, and hastened awjy 


'nth,,¥t the same T'very evening, on her return, her first question to 
lie pressed it to (Jertnide was* “Has Jiiciii written? ’ And the old 
woman would silently shalv* her head with a despairing 


When lie reached la.mc, he foiiffd Gertrude very I gesture, which seemed to inijily : “Juan will never write 


uneasy at his prolonged absence, my child!” 

she <^icd, “ w'herc hav e you been, and wliat are those 
stains of blood on your dress ? ” * 


to us again I ” ■ ^ 

One day, as Marguerite was returning from Bag^^^cs, 
she w*as overtaken by a v lolent thunder-storm. There 


Juan smil<Kl. “ Don't be uneasy, mother ; this was no place ot refuge nearer than her own cottage ; 
blood is ‘not mine, but that of an enemy I killed” and with her i^arnients dripping, and her^eyes nearly 
And be told her all that had occurred, ^not concealing blinded by the driving ram, she hastened towards it. 
the feelings of admiration and loi^p which lie telt lor What did she see? A bla/ing hglitning-strickcn pile, 


her whom he Inul resened. « surrounded by a U rrified erow*d of villagers. 

“Thank God, my child,” said the old woman, “ that “Mother!” cried Marguerite, darting onwards, 
your choice has fallen on so wortliy an obipct I liave^ “wher' are you?” 

often heard the beiMty anuf? virtuous industry of Mar- A vv of agony from within the burning cottage was 
gucrite commended. Slie is called by her neighbours the n^ply. 

the Pearl ®f Campan ” “ Mother, courage ! I ’ll save, or die with you ! ” 

It never occurred to the nfie'tioiiate grandniothor. And before the astounded spectators could detain 
tbipt the fair girl in* question could possibly be insensible Jier, she rushed through the flames. A minute, which 
to the attractions of Aer boy ; and, indeed,' the event seemed an age of agonising suspense, elapsed, and 
proved that she was not far wrong. Marguerite was Marguerite reappeared, dragging forth her pious burden, 
of too innocent and frank a nature to play the coquette forming with lier own body a rampart against 

wjth him wlm liad risked his life fed hers, and the the flames. Scarcely had she allowed the old woman 
preliminaries lor their marriage w ere speedily arranged, to fall into some of tlie arms ready to receive her, 
On the morning preceding that on which their bans when the heroic girl sunlw down herself inanimate, 
were to be published, the sound of a drum w'as heard When she opened her eyes,’ continued the curate, 
in the peaceful Valley of Campan ; iKid the prefect of * she was in an qpartment in my house* whither I had 
the district proclaimed the drawing of conscripts for the t<*aused her to be carried. Gertrude and I had watched 
army. Poor Juan ! his was amongst the first of the for three days and three nights by lier bed, awaiting 
selected ni^es, and at the moment the shock nearly the moment of returning consciousness. Her ^rst 
However, he had been taught ‘not to sensation was that of torturing pain in her face. She 
shHra ftian his duty, and having calmly made the raised her hand to it, and felt that it wraa so enveloped ^ 
]]ia4iritl>Teparatlon8, ho drew his betrothed Visido, and in bandages ns to leave only the mouth and eyes free* 


I ’ll save, or die with you ! ’ 


1^ Listen to me, Marguerite. You promised to be A cry escaped her lips. 

T am rwrvln.* Ax*. vmAwa wAvt.a'Via Aamaa . T atVI 


“Oh, I remember the storm 


'^1 am going away for tome years, perhaps for — the flames; I am disfigured for life — is it not so?“ 


pf k is right that you should be free— I give you 
i; jronr vow." ^ 


Gertrude and I were silent. It was but too true ; 
the devouring element, leaving her body, paroteetpd by 


ndJ^** said the girl, “will not take it back. Whether j her wet clothes, untouched, had seized on lier face. 


CKAmiSiBS 


Tlie beauty of feature and delicaey of complexioilj ien[4 ojf ^hlah the other wiii»:j^t^Qd to * 

which had procured for her her graceful aohriqUet, were^ Tttaar’a coUar^ a appeared. '*^o)sher \ ‘ a*© yo^ 

totally destroyed. " heret Where i# Why don’t you ooipe 

Until the bandage uiere removed, which iAe surgeon and embrace your poi^ tmdorer ? < 

did not as }^t judge it prudent to do, lie could not teU ** Blind ! ” exclaimed Mai^mte^ and dxing her 
the extent of tho disfigurement, but thaf it would be oit her b^trothed^ she taw that hie were covered wj|ia a 
very great was certain. Our i^ilence, and tho tears baAlage. < 1 dinnot deecriho tho emotions of all three ; 
which we could not repress, aeqaainted th^ poor child sufilce it to say, lAiat alter an ^Incredible nnmber of 


which we could not repress^ acqlainted the^ poor child suflce it to say, lAiat 
with her misfortune. She raised her eyes to heaven ein braces, Oertrudo an( 
with a touching expressAo]^!, of resignation. “ It is Thy my house, and we passe 
will, my God,” slie said,' “ but let not Jpan see me Hero the curate stop 
thus.” ended.' 

Juan ! ” repeated Gertrude ; “ v o shall soon embrace ‘ Well,* I said, * I sup 

him.” ^ betrothed— still, in liis 

Is he coming ? ” youthful charms — were 

**In ten days — see yourself.” She handed a letter ‘They were,* he rej 


sufilce it to say, lAiat alter an ^ Incredible nnmber of 
embraces, Gertrude andlher two cliildren returned to 
my house, and we passea jyuelightfhl evening.* 

Hero the curate stopped, and I tlionght hie ^ale was 
ended.' s 

‘ Well,* I said, ‘ I suppose the blind warrior and his 
betrothed— still, in liis imagination, blooming in oU her 
youthful charms — were speedily united?* 

‘They were,* he replied. ‘It was I who milled 


to Marguerite, ^vhich the latter road with eagerness, them; but I have somewhat more to tell you of ^mn* 
It was written by the hand of out of his comrades, and Their cottage, by the willing aid of all the viilager^' 
informed them tliat Juan, who had rei'civcd a severe w'as soon rebuilt, and they removed into it. Thofr 
wound at tho siege of Zaatcha, w'as now convalescent circumstances were very com foi table, and Juan supV 
in hospital ; had obtained, as a reward fo]%liis £lbrvi(ie8, ported liis infirmity — caused, he told me, by the 
n cross of merit, his discharge, anci pension, and would explosion <a mine— with the utmost cheerfulness^ 


be witli them in ten or twelve days at furthest. 


His tenderness for liis wife seemed to*incroaBe every 


Having finished reading the letter, Marguerite fell | da> ; ^i^d yet site was cydontly not happy. She becamo 
ito a profound reverie, from which neithe 'Gertrude’s a to constant melancholy, and her health and 


fond caresses nor my attempts ;it consolation could 
arouse her. “ Oh, sir,” said sliest last, ‘‘ it is not, iiidecf ’ 
it is not for its own sake that I value beauty, hut — but 


a^^ii’cy to constant melancholy, and her health and 
|frenath visibly declined. Her old firiend, the doctor, 
/isited and prescribed for her, but without avail. 

“My ait is at fault,” he said to me. “Her body 


lioiv can Juan love me when he sees me in this state?” suffers, but the ^at of the ‘dipense is her mind. Do 
At that moment the surgeon entered, and having felt >ou try to discover w'hat tho ^eerct which w eigha on 
his patient’s pulse, he began silentlj to remove thi her may he, or 1 cannot answer for her life.” • 
bandages. As soon as M.argucritc iclt that her wounds ^ Alas ! how could I applv the consolations of religion 
were exposed, she asked for a mirror. to a cas » of which the sufferer iiersistcd in keeping mo 

“ Not yet, my child ; not to-d.iy,” said the doctor, profoundly ignorant ? Ouce she seemed on tho point 
She tiled to raise her hands to feel her face. “Hold of opening her mind, hut Juan entered thp room, and 
her arms down,” ciied the surgeon to the old woman she was silent; nor could I ever afterwards tinduco 
and myself. Wo did so, involuntarily turning away her to speak freely. Meantime her bodily condition 
our eyes from the sight of those swollen and mutilated beeanie very precarious ;*and Juan, who was nopr aware 


features, once so lovely. 


of her danger, scarcely ever stirred from her bedside. 


Marguerite saw and understood our movement. “Is Old Gertrude, as you may suppose, was scarcely less 
it not so, sir?” she said to igo calmly ; “swill it not be anxious about her. 


impossible for him to love rno ? ” 

Nino days passed on; the w^ouiids wore regularly 


I One evening, w(^en I was q\4he cottage, the doctor 
.arrived ; and Ifftving examined his patient, pronounced 


dressed, and were now' nearly cicati loed. The tenth day that unless soiiie powerful reaction took place she 


w'as that of Juan’s expected return ; but no one ven- couiii not long survive, liow solemn were tlie moments 
tured to speak of it. Early in the morning, Slargucrite that succeeded this announcement ! Poox Juan grasped 
rose, and prepared to go out, saying that a walk in the convulsively the hand of his wife, ^hile laago tears 
fresh air wd\ild do her good. I offered to accompany streamed from beneath his bandage. 


could not long sRrvive. How solemn were the moments 


“ No, thank you, sir,” she said ; 


accompany streamed from beneath his bandage. 

I began to exhort her on tho subject of religion ; and 
ood mother when I spoke of^lic mercy of her Maker, she exclaimed : 


alone will come with me.” And with one hand slightly “ Oh, I have great need of mercy, for my conscience is 
leaning on Gei trade’s arm, while the other held .n small burdened with a heavy load. Listen,” she continued, 
package, she went out. They w'ulkcd towards <]^jiaii’8 Addressing us all, “ and tellbn^ wlitther I can Jiope for 
lustic scat, but very slowly, for the convalescent was forgiveness.” > • 


yet very weak. 


Grouped around her bed, we waited -in silent 

.i. f-l J. -KM 1 1 .1 1 ^ 


Arrived there, she knelt down, and after a short astonishnient. Marguerite had raised herself into a 
ailent prayer she turned to Gertrude, and embracing sitting posture ; her wasted arms, Jier disordered hmr, * 
her, said : “ Bless your daugliter, dear mother, for the her sunkem features, lier hollow eyes, gleaming with 


her, said : “ Bless your daugliter, dear 
last time : you will never sec her again.’ 
What do you mean, my child ?” 


a light like that of a lamp kindling up before it is 
extinguished for ever, lent an air of indescribable 


“The truth. 1 am going away. You will say good-by solemn'ty to tte scene. Placing her hand in hyp 
for me to him, mother ; and tell liira that it is my very husband’s, she said : “ J uan, you remenfber, when we 


love for him that forces me to #ly.” 


[separated, the promise which we ibade of mutual 


“But, dear one,” said Gertrude, detaining her, “you* ^fidelity ? My heart was yours, and yours was <mine. 
wrong our Juan ; he has a noble heart, and he will love Well, the terror tof losing tliat heart caused me to 
^ou all tho better for these noble scars* when lie hears commit a grievous sin. I pictured you to myself with 
that It was in saving mo from a dreadful deatli you shocked, averted looks at the first sight of her who was 
received them.” once named the Pearl; and in the agony, the delirium 

“ He has a noble heart,” replied the girl ; “ and I know of tho tnoment, I cried to Heaven : ‘ Oh, Ood I either 
that he would marry me, and try to make dl happy ; give me back my beauty, or take from him his eye- 
but how could I endure his averted looks — his sorrow? sight !’ The moment tlie selfisli, impious prayer was 
No; no ; 1 shall suffer much less in sufiTering alone.” uttered, I bitterly repented,* aud would fain have 
Just then, a well-known bark was heard, and a largo recalled it ; but too late! Juan I the wish was granted)^ 
white dog rushed out of the woody path^ “Csesar!” and I have never known since one moment's happinese/' 
cried Gertrude. “ Where is your master ? ” “ Whift ! " cried her husband, “ and is this the seotot,,. 

“Here he is,” replied an agitated voice ; and holding Idarguerite, whicli is killing you ?” 


^ . CHA^BB 

. . 


“Iti*” 

s» “Tlien live, dewest, and be happy ; your prayer^ was 
not answered.” 

And tearing off the bpdage which covered his eyes, 
ho fell on his wife's bosom, and clasped her in a ^o^g 
embrace. • ^ 

It appeared that tho blindness which 'ha€ fallen on 
Juan was of only a temporary nUture. Under •'che 
skilful treatment of our friencr the surgeon, wliom he 
privately consulted, the powier of vision began slowly 
but surely to return, ifaving, however, lieard from his 
grandmother the wliole history of Marguerite's horror 
at the idea of his belwldirig her disfigured face, he 
generously determined to conceal from her his cure, at 
least for a time. Now, however, it was suddenly 
revealed ; and was it too late ? The doctor, motioning 
us all away from the bed, took his patient’s hand, 
and felt her pulse; a hopeful smile played on his 
benevolent lips. 

“ My friend,” said ho, turning to me, “ the age of 
miracles has not ceased — Marguerite is cured !”* 

Here the g^od man ceased, and after a pause, 1 
asked : ‘ And was Marguerite in reality so very much 
disfigured?* k 

‘ You shall judge for yourself.' 

We walked on, and soon reached a neat and pret^ 
cottage, covered in front with a luxuriant vino. Aib| 
olji woman sat near the doorway spinning, and placed* 
on a low chair by her sidb, a young \v\jman w-as nursing 
ap infknt. Her figure^was remarkably graceful, and 
her face,* although certainly not handsome, w'as by no 
means repulsive. It was I'veii easy to distingnisl^ 
amid the seams and scars which marked it, the vestiges 
of great beauty. There was a touching expression of 
serene tendwness shed over her features, as slio looked 
on her •child, which in my eyes amply compensated for 
the want of regular comeliness 
Tho curate advanced, ‘ Good-morning, Marguerite,’ 
he said. •• 

‘ Good-morning, sir,’ she answered, looking up with 
a beaming smile. 

‘How is baby to-day • 

‘ As well as possible,* said the happy mother, holding 
up, opd shewing Iicr nursling’s rosy dimpled cheeks. 

‘Well, Marguerite,’ said the good old man, taking 
the innocent \ittle creature in his arms, an<l kissing 
its tenddif forehead, * I could fancy this is yourself as I 
remember you on the day that I baptised you. Come, 
the Valley of Campan has not k’St its Pearl— it is 
restored in the person of your lovely little dauglitor.’ 

T 11 E O N T II : " 

f S C*! K N C E A N D A K T S. 

Besides Devouring thousands of lives and millions of 
money, the war has called into existence a liost of pro- 
jectors who have, or fancy they have, discovered just 
the very plan for enabling soldiers to work all sorts 
of mischief without coming to harm; for rendering 
ohr ships an^ gun-boats irresistible ; Vor undermining 
batteries; and making scaling-ladders which cannot 
be thrown down ; in short, for the speediest possible 
extinction of the Muscovite. And forthwith the plans 
are sent to the Board of Ordnance, who, overwhelmed 
with the rapidly accumulating mass of papers, have 
appointed a committee to sift tho whole, and select 
what may bo useful. This committee, which hicludes 
the requisite naval and military talent, and ^n F.RS. 
or two,.^haflYe a precious time of it, ^ prodigious is the 
load of p^bish awaiting their j udgment. One sanguine 
'proposes to send the Russians out of the 
and so bring the war to an end, with ‘no other 
than to the nostrils. There is nothing so 


^undent, as the ^Tunss reoiarked a iew days ago, as 
a little turn for mechonioal invention ; and nothing so 
scarce as wit which sbduld prompt ^he iavenjtors to 
put their schemes into the fljft. The committee find 
the most dilSicult part of their task to be, in giving 
such an aiuwcr with |ejected communications as shall 
really satisfy the autnprs of their worthlessness. 

Tho present year, we are told, is to shew us what 
can be done in practice as w^ll as theory ; scienoe is to 
be called inras well as administrative ability, of which 
the flashing of the first telegraphic message direct from 
Balaklava to Downing Street is to be accepted as a 
favourable instalment. Mr •Wheatstone is authorised 
to consider in what way electricity and optics can 
be turned to account for destructive purposes. Some 
experiments have been made in Franco with a coupled 
cannon, which, with one breech and touch-hole, fires 
two sliqts at the same time : and a new ‘ self breech 
loiSiing and Jriming^carbine ’ having been satisfactorily 
proved at tho Scliool oi*’Musketry at Hythe, is now 
to be supplied to our cavalry regiments. It weiglis 
7 pounds % ounces, has a barrel 22 inches long, a 
range of from 150 to 700 yards, and can be fired ten 
times a minute. Damp^or plunging in water, scarcely 
affects it : it caps itself ; and being easily loaded on 
horseback, gives to cavalry an advantage almost equal 

the Millie 

Science has suffered a great loss within the past 
mv^h by the death of two of our most distinguished 
geologists — Mr Grccnough, and Sir Henry do la Beche. 
’riie latter will long be remembered for the important 
share he took in the Ordnance Geological Survey of 
England, the coloured maps of which are now in course 
of publication, and for his ability and perseverance in 
forming wliat lias since gro^n into the Museum of 
Practical Geology, in .Jermyn Street. Could he liave 
a worthier mbnu merit ? A question has been raised as 
to his successor, as head of the Museum, and it is 
believed that Sir Roderick •Murchisqu will be induced 
to accept the post, with its salary of i.llOO a year. 

Sir Charles Lyell has published a new edition of his 
Manual of Elemcntarif (Jcohgy^ which, in the new facts 
and observations it contains, shows how great and 
important has licen the progress of geolo^ since tho 
former edition was published, but little more than 
three years ago. We know more about metalliferous 
deposits, particularly of the gold-bearing alluvium, and 
of the relations of tho older rocks to each other ; and 
by digccoveries of fossil remains, we have been able to 
carry back the existence of animals to periods once 
thought to 1x2 utterly devoid of life. And still as new 
facts arise, so will the dates of creation recede. ‘ We 
must never forget,’ says Sir Charles, ‘ how many of the 
dates aie due to British skill and energy, Great Britain 
being still the only country in which mammalia have 
be u found in oolitic rocks; tho only region where 
any reptiles have been detected in stf&ta as old as tlie 
Devonian ; the only one wherein tho bones of birds 
^have been traced back*' as far as the London clay. 
And if geology had been cultivated with less zeal in 
our island, we ..should know nothing as yet of two 
^extensive assemblages of tertiary mammalia of higher 
antiquicy than tho fauna of the Paris gypsum, , . , . 
How, then, can we doubt, if every area on the globe 
were to bo studied with the same diligence— if all 
Europe, ^sio, Africa, America, and Australia, were 
equally well known — that every date assigned by us , 
for the earliest recorded appearance of fish, reptiles, 
birds, and mammals would have to be altered ? * 
Departing firom their custom, and recognising the ! 
principle that science is of no country, the managers 
of the Royal Institution have engag^ Dr Du Bois 


Beymond, of BorliO) to deliver « cputeo of lecltxre^ oA, 
Eleotro-physiology—a sobject in ‘which he baa made' 
highly intereatrdg research^. Hia audlencea will learn 
with surprisef how miieh they owe to eleltriclty in 
their bodily functions and morements* and will hudiy 
be willing to accept Ate conclusions of a*t)ftper lately 
read to the Boyal Society, in r^^iich the author con- 
tends that muscular controctioi^ is not dependent on 
the blood, the nerves, or the will, but simply on 
gravity. 

Dr Tyndall continues his inquiry into thg ‘ influence 
of compression’ on mai^nctic phenomena, and with 
success. Commenting on some of the unexpected 
results, Mr Faraday replies to certain objecthi •/> urged 
against his own views of magnetic action: he considers 
it host to wait till they have been more thought of, and 
till the number of anomalous facts and consequences is 
increased. ‘After a respectfhl uiterval,* he pursues, 
‘I may bo induced to put forth such explanations, 
acknowledgments, or conclusions, as the state of the 
subject may then seem to render nccesstt^y or ^l^ef«l.* 
Mr Faraday, too, is coni’ luing hia Erpnimental 
Researches in Electiidty, of winch he has just brought 
out the third volume. The concluding paragraph is 
numbered 33G2, which will give some Mea of the 
extent of the series. Only those who know what the 
jiaragraphs really suggest aigi reveal, can properly 
appreciate the significance of so high a number. In 
quitting tlie subject of electricity, we may mention 
that Sir William Snow Harris is aj pointed protector 
of the Houses of Parliament : in otlie. words, he is 
superintend the fixing of all the lightnirtg-eonduLtojo 
on thfi flt.atelv edifice- 


ril onepSoeo ; and fWmi thhr » aeootnl 

hat been ^ ^ ^ inehes^long^^Tii* poun^p 
to tim yard, veigHbfrg jiltogetiier gldO pounda. . Itia^ 
now aatonJaMfl^ for^lgpef# in Exhibition at Farlf^ ' 
Ho wonder, when aqidh luira 119 liheso are to be pirodnoad^ 
th*^ we l^ear of fly-wheels sU^ tons, to regulate^he 
mov^ement^f the rollers. 

*9136 seventh annbal Inhibition uf liATentions, 
has been open for 8om4 weeks at the Society of Arts, 


tliougli not what it bo, yet fhrniSbes evidence 

of improvement in mechanidti arts. The catalogue 
contains 802 items ; among wliicli are stoves and grates 
for consuming smoko andu economising fuel, ^ steam- 
hammer, screw-propellers, philosophical instruments, 
pumps of new construction, a coal-wliipping engine^ 
India-rubber springs, improved tools and 
&c , all well worth inspection. Some fine specimens Of 
Cornish serpentine were exhibited, and there apneam 
now to bo a prospect of this beautiful stone receiving 
the attention it deserves, as some of the newly-built 
mansions in Paddingtonia have been decorated with it* 
Wo think lU probable that the Exhibition in 18G6 will 
shew a niuch greater advance in inventive ability. 

Colx'^iel Cotton, whp has long been known as a 
zjy^.ous advocate by tongue and pen of improvements 
, lor India, gave an eloquent exposition of his views at 
pt/ lute meeting of the Society : those present found it a 
; jaost interesting evening. He contends — ^perhaps with 
a bias in favour #f his own Cpinion--tbat our Indian 
possessions would be more benefited by canals, for 
irrigation and navigation, than by great trunk-lines of 
%iilw ay. Without a propy supply of water, the people 
are alwpys liable to famines, and the marvellous ferti- 
lity of the country remains undeveloped. The colonel 
proposes to improve rivers; to clear outjthe ancient 
canals, which have become choked up by long neglect ; 
and to dig now ones. The region watered by the 
Godavery alone, if properly irrigated, would produce 
more cotton than we want. At present, 80,000 tons 
are sent down every year to the sea, a distance of 400 
miles, on bullocks’ backs ; where is if the stream were 
made navigable, f^ie supply w^uld be unlimited, and 
the cost of transport a trifle. Tanjoro was cited as an 
instance of wliat might be done with ‘even moderate 
means. In thJK distrii^t, an annual sum of L.sOOO 
I has been spent on public works for 4he past forty 
years, and the irrigation kept up, though imperfectly; 
and the consei|uence is, that the population has in- 
creased from 800,000 to 1,500,000, and the yearly 
revenue from ^ 320,000 to L.500,000. Moreover, 
when other provinces have been suflering from the 
terrible famines which sweep off the inhabitants by 
liundreds of thousands, Taisjoge hau always had enough 
and to spare. Admitting that the results would not 
bo everywhere equally favourable, we yet sm that the 
gold of Australia and California would bo as nothing 
compared witti the wealth to be derived from watering 
the plains of India. * 

Colonel Cotton holds, and we agree with him, that 
if we conquer a country, it becomes our duty, not less 
than our policy, sto take care that our rule shall not be 
an exchange for the worse. We are boutid to see that 
the interests of the people do not suiShr, by neglect on 
our part of the obvious means that tend to their 
welfare. Besides Fater-courses, the colonel wcmld hare 
canals navigable for boats, by wh^ch produce might 
be transported, and light tram-ways as feeders^ The 
beginning has been made. There is a tram'*way of 
ninety wniles from Negapatam to Trichinopoly, and 
shorter lines in other parts of the coiintiy. These are 
independent of the great lines of railway, to which we 
have more tlian odee called aAention. '-In about three 
years more, there will be 4000 miles of coannected 
water-communication in the Madras president alone ; 
and in Bengal, the canal connecting the Ganges and 
Jumna measures, with its branches, 860 miles. Thet. 


on the stately edifice. 

The Panopticon is doing wonders with its coloss.'il 
elcctric-miu’hine, in illustnition of Mr Grove’s remark- 
able discovery. At a private view, the spectators were 
amazed by a thunder-clap from the battery, 250 square 
feet of surface ; wires were broken and formed into 
small balls by the discliarge, and in some instances 
reduced to oxide. In one of the experiments, when the 
discharge was sent through g long glass t^sbe — a partial 
vacuum — the fluid, instead of pa&sing in a column, as 
was expected, apneared as# a slow moving ball. Does 
this explain tlie*globular phenomena sometimes seen 
during thunder-storms? Those who arc interested in 
galvanic electricity, may now see Professor Calhiris’s 
single-fluid battery in action at the same institution. 

The asiKmomers at Marseille hflve discovered 
another of the little planets — the thirty-fourth ; and 
M. Luther, at Bilk, near Dusseldorf, a tliirty-flfth. At 
this rate, the Grecian mythology will soon become ex- 
hausted of names for the diminutive worlds. Leverrier 
is about to determine the difference of longitude between 
the observatories of Brussels and Paris by telegraph ; 
when accomplished, it will be a test of the accuracy of 
the determination already made between those two 
places and Greenwich. Sir John llcrschel, in a commu- 
nication to the Astronomical Society, strongly rccom- 1 
mends that daily photographs of tho sun should be | 
taken, so as to obtain every feature of the great lumi- 
nary ; the object being to increase our knowledge of its 
physical constitution. Tho images should be taken on 
paper or collodionised glass, astmany as possible in this 
country and the United States, and a few from the* 
tropics. A curious effect of sunshine lias been observed 
at Santiago ; the observatory is Imilt Sn a hill of por- 
phyritic rock, and for a long time the telescope was' 
found to shift its position, being generally higher than 
it ought to have been. At last, by careful observation, 
it was ascertained that the heat of the sunISxpanded 
the rock, and produced a periodical elevation of the 
mass, and all that was on it. 

A triumph of manufacturing skill and ingenuity hat 
been achieved at the Tredegar Ironworks, Monmouth- 
shire, shewing what may be done in the manipulation 

iron. A Railway bar was rolled 60 feet in length, all 
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A PLEASANT picture, full of meaninjifs deep : 

Old Affe,,c*alm sitting; in the* July sun, 

On witiiei ed hands half-Ieaiiiipj ; feeble hands, 

That alter loii" life-labours, light or hard — 

The girlish broideries, the marriage-ringed 
And household duties ; the sweet cradle cares — » 

Have dropped into this quiet-folded case 
Ot foui score jears. How peacefully the c^c■. 

Face us ! Contented, iinrrgi’ctful eyes, 

That seem to look hath on the wcaiy uav 

Once traversed, saving : * Thus best T K^cs now so near 

i hito/hcir mortal closing, that we deem 
‘hey necdw must p^rco direct through Life’s thick nia/e 
As o\es immortal do. * 


delta of the Godarery — 1,200,000 acres— is to be irri^ Airough Melbpiitno to Adelal46 tvas what should have 
gated ; a dam, to cost L-300,006, is being built for the been said. We are now informed that the scheme is 
pi^rpose, witli an absolute certainty that the profit will one not likely to be realised till the cdlonies are some 
be thirtyfold. In that district, wheat can at times be generations older — if then. • 

bought for 8d. a bushef, and cotton for less than Id. 

a pvind. We have dwelt on this subject, tlynking’it • 

of the highest importance to England ?lnd to Inaia, T»H E G DEN C n A 1 It. 

whetlier considered in a moral or dimmercial poiijt of ^ a p« o t o a r a i* n 

view, f * 

Some discussion lias been on at the Geogra- A pleasant picture, full of meanings deep : 

phieal Society and elsewhere on the rivers of Africa, Old Age,, calm sitting in the* July sun, 

and the opportunities they nfibrd for opening up com- On witheied bauds half-Ieaiiiijg ; feeble hands, 

municatioii with the interior, especially Irom the eastern That alter long life-labours, light or hard- 

coast. AVo may expect to hear of exploring expedi- The girlish broideries, the marriage-ringed 

tlons to that quarter. While touching upon Africa, And household duties ; the sweet cradle cares— 

it gives us great pleasure to report that the news of Have dropped into this quiet-folded case 

Dr Jjarth’s death has been Contradicted. Tlic rumour foui score jears. How peacefully the c^c. 

was raised, it is said, by the monarch of Bonioii, as a * Contented, iinrrgi’ctful eyes, 

pictcxt for the appropriation of a depot of supplies I hat seem to look bat k on the wcaiy wav 

which had been established for the doctor’s use. Few Once traversed, sa> mg : Thus best 1 E^cs now so near 

but will rejoice at the safety of the adventurous Into /heir mortal closing, that we deem 

traveller. There is again a talk of a canal across the necdf must p^rco direct throush Lifes thick maze 

Isthmus of SueV : certain Frsneh onsjneers arc deter- ® 

m,ne<l to commence the wort, if they can ^ tlie clastic foot 

necessary powers from tlio Fgyptmn and Tllrlrtj^ cajicr-ejed: haIf-^rI•a^(• 

Kovemments. And as bearing on the question of tlSk of U,o „„i<nown To-conie, 

East, we may add that a society has been formed ml yet lonRing for its com.ig. Firm prepared 
Wlirtemberg for sending Jew^s to Palestine, and scttlingl say the lifted head and close sweet moutli) 

them on freehold lariAs, with guarantees against' For any future ; yet the dreamy Hope 
injustice and oppressioi^ from the local authorities. Thronctl on her girl’s brow whispers tremblingly : 

The sy\»tem of meteorological observations in France Surely they ciV who s.i\ that Life is luid ; 
has now so far advanced, thjit, as in this country, thg Suielj it shall not bt‘ with mu as these.’ 

state of the weather is announced from all parts to the Wd knows, lie only. 

Observatory at Pans by telegraph. A daily map of And so best, thou cliild, 

tlie wind aqd weather is draw’ii up, and already the Thou woman-Btatnred, sivteon-joais-old child • 

means “of comparison are such as to indicate a greater Best thus to meet the impi ncti.iblu Daik 

amount of ozone in tlio atiiio^spliere at Lyon than at AVith hra\c, outlookni!,, calm, e\p(*(t.int eyes, 

Paris ; and that the increase or diminution of ozone has Under thy loscs Bud and blossom thou 
something to do with the rise and fall of* epidemics. Bose-liKe-- imroniin,;* being planted safe— 

The veteran Humboldt wiites to express liis hope, that AVhcthei foi^ gatheung or foi vithciim; - safe 

pains will be taken to make the observations cflicient, Fingi’s gaidcn ^ 

so much importance doap he attach Jo tlio results. In - 

Austria, the state of the weather il Hashed from •’ 

seventy-six citfes and towns to Vienna every day; hlv(K nyrs. 

and Spain is about to establish a sefies of weather- The taslc^of perambulating the lookciies of London Invs 
stations; so w'« shall soon know more than at present been undoi taken by many philanthropists, and among 
of the iiasteorology of Europe. The Aeademic olfer a them the editoi' of the Builder, who in a small pamphlet 
prize of 3000 francs for the best paper oh tlie mercurial leceiitly published desfribes his obspi ^ .-itions. Speaking 
llicrmonieter, and the corrections ^ be applied under of the iiejglibourhood of Marlborough Street Police (Vmrt, 
different cireiim stances, for the detemunatioa of the he states, that near to Berwick Street ‘exists a little 


As ejes immortal fU). 

Then, Youth. 8he stamls 
Tinder the roso« ; with clastic foot 
Poiseil to Step forward ; eager-ej ed : half-gra\ e 
Under the injstery of tlie unknown To-come, 

Yet longing for its coravig. Firm prepared 
(So say the lifted head and close sweet mouth) 
For any future ; yet the dreamy Hope 
^Throiictl on her girl’s brow whispers tremblingly : 
‘ Surely they ciV who s.i\ that Life i.s luid ; 

.Suielj It shall not ht‘ with inu as these.’ 

Wd knous. lie only. 

And so best, thou cliild. 
Thou womau-Btatnred, sixteen-} oais-old child • 
Best thus to meet the impi iictiablu Daik 
AVith hra\c, outlookiii!,, calm, expiutant eyes. 
Under thy loscs Bud and blossom thou 
Bosc-liKe— imroniin,; • being planted safe— 
AVhcthei foi gathciing or foi vithciiin; -safe 
In the Kiiigi’s gaidcn 
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real temperature from its apparent iiidications. 


known, but badly built, and badly inhabited collection of 


Our Allies are carrying out still further the combined^ houses,’ and i-a}s, ‘that the people of tliis district were and 


fapour system of propclkin^ stciun-boats. 


arc sl^ll the constant plagues ot the police, and that some 


fitted this ^stein, burnt 300 tons of coal on the of tiiu public-houses ai e of the uoist description ;* and as 
voyage frc^ii Marseille to Kamiescli, while the TTyda^pe^ an illustration of the pugnacious and pugilistic dispositions 
an ordinary steamer, burnt 700 tons. In the combined and pracliees of the colony hero located,, he gives the 
system, one of the engines is impelled by vapour of following copy of a printed announcement, placed in a 
ether, produced by the condensation of the steam, and vhemisf^ shop-window close b} ‘Ladies and Gentli- 
only one fire is tieee^sary. A vessel thus propelled, Ims respectfully informed that Black Ems aie 

been running across the Mediterranean to Algiers o\cr <^fibctuall} concealed on modetate terms. It is wan anted 

. - 1 - 1 1 .1 . film. Inn tirmi'ivnfmn iq nnf iiiint fnA airing— 


eipce 1033.’ One or two more have. been launclivd, O'-y the I>rpI>a'-ation is not i.tjuiious to the sltln.’-Jiflyjorf 
ana others ail beiiiB built. 

Kreil, of Vienfta, has invented an instrument for Tir'rrbwiwATTov 

recording the force and duration of earthquake shocks. 

In few words, it is a pendulum, frea* to move in any ‘Tlie longer I live,’ says Sir T. F. Buxton, ‘the more I 
direction, but not to swing back again after the move, am certain that tRe great difference between men— between 
Connected with it is a clock-w'ork apparatus, keeping feeble and the powerful, the great and the insignificant 
in motion a coil of paper, on whlcli, when all is quiet, -»encw. invincible dotermmation, a purpose ouce fixed 
a continuous pencil-mwk is produced. But n» sooner *?• then death or victory. That qtuUity wdl do anything 
doee a shock take place, than the line is broken ; and •*? .‘j?® 

according to the number and length of tl.o biftaks such ®PP“rtun.ties, will make a two-legged creature 

is tbfeBumber and duratftn of the shocks. a man without it. 

unlucky slip of the pen in tho ‘Month’ “ ' — — 

X we were made to say, that Sir II. Young^s Printed and by W. wd E. CWambkm, 47 Paternoster 

Aiiatrfliinn i*ciSUa.ao wv«asi London, and 389 High Street, EniNstROH. Also sold 

a Austroiian railway was to pass through ^ M'Oi.aihan, so XTpper Saokville Street, Dvbun, and all 
fie pn its wray from Sydney to Melbourne, when, Booksellers. 


1 ^.): 


d Australian railway was to pass Hhroiigh 
fie pn its wray from Sydney to Melbourne, when, 
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[ THE FIllS'^^ CONCEIU)' IN TAHITI.*' 

I rjion\TjLY no arti*!! in tlio world ever saw so strange 
a public assembled, as that winch surrounded me I^*re 
on tho Cth of October 1854. In tke li.ill which, for the 
occasion, w'as transformed into a concert-room, the 
natnes formerly worshipped tlieir idols ; here, tlieciuecn 
had tlie false gods burnt ; here, a Freneli c 'urt-marti il 
sentenced the rebel islanders wlio could not recon/de 
dhemsclves to a protector ite t^ey had n«)t sought f and 
heic, 111 8potlc*;s London attire, stool I as the heiaUU 
ot tlie A\'’est, and tued with my fi die to give some 
of those notions of modern Europ • i ( ivilis.itioii Mr 
the children of nature, from which Providence ui^,i 
now hid kindly preserved lliem. To tlu* right, -uar- 
lounded by tropical plants, sat tlio French governor 
and hi i Lid} , and a trow'd of oflicors in glittering 
legimentiils ; to the left, a box w is oonstructod ot 
palm-mats, decorated with gaudy chintz, for the bare- 
footed queen and her court; tlie rest of the hall was 
fillv'd With the strange figures of the natives, wdiose 
ears were as ^ct unaccustomed to aii}* other music 
than tho warbling of the birds. 

I stepped fort|^, bowed fo the nudieiice, and opened 
the concert ; but it took some time before I could make 
it understood that at a concert the public h.fve nothing 
to do but to listen. Tho natives did not seem at all 
aware of this fact; tlicy chattered so l^ud, th.it I had 
frequently to break oil' and begin over .igiiii. 

I played Othello^ by Ernst, but probably a thrilling 
cornet-a-piston, accompanied hy drums, w'ould have 
afforded more pleasure to the browm islanders thin tny ^ 
fiddling ; for with the exception of some friendly Euro- 
pean hands, not a finger w as moved hy rny performance. 
The piece was finished without having been interrupted 
by any sign of applause— never iii my Jife had 1 felt so 
little appreciated as hero. The queen, leading a young 
boy by tlie hand, now appeared with her ladies-in- 
w’aiting, fantastically clod, but all of them barefooted, 
and very curious about tho tilings they w ere to w itness. 

Tlie first musical celebrity of Tahiti, Mr Camieux, 
chief of the French military band, a broad-clicstedt 
giant, now came forward, and played a piece on the 
fiute. He told mis later that it was the cavatina frum^ 

* This relafion Is given by the musician hlmsfilf in a letter to 
oho of his fHends. Mishka Hauser is a Uimgarliin lioUnist, 
apparently fond of advSAturcs ; fur after Undine jhis way to 
Uallfornia, where ho was very successful In his oalifiig, In Sep- 
tember last ho set out for Australia. In crossing tho Pacific, 
howevar, be paid a visit to tho natiioa of Tahiti; arid in this 
isbnd, whose first step in civilisation was made about thirty years 
ago, be tried his luck with a fashionable Concert. Our readers, 

' have no doubt, will bo well pleased to heu the result as 
coimnuuicated by hhnself. 


Ernani ; and I might perhaps have recognified it, had 1 
not the stout Ilutc-pl4i3'er, in spite of his physical exer- 
tions, filled to produce at lc.ist one half of his notet. 
The artist hi stepping forw'ard, respcjtfully kissed the 
hand of lady of tlio governor — an act of French 
lojalty which, though an»insult to Que^n Fomarc and 
her coijrt, wMs more ii^rdonable than his interminablo 
p( vforhiance. He w'ould not stop, in spite of all tb© 
^igns I could m.akc. I saw, to my great dismay, tho 
>.iwning queen rise from her seat ; the children of 
f nature, whose c.ars wore now^so severely taxed, began 
to leave the h iTl, and all my illusions of Tahitian 
kmghthooii, reputation, and* immortality •vanished. 
Yoni.ire, in fact, w ithout leaving heard me, left the hall, 
expelled, I felt sure, by the dreadful flute. After I liwl 
c limed my excitetl mpid as well as 1 could, I again 
commenced 1 gathered all my strength,* and played 
bentimontal love-tunes and eccentric Agnations, *but all 
in vain !— no .sign of pIcRsure, no clapping of hands, no 
encoring: ,t’ie brown islanders remained as unmoved 
as ever. 

Failure and disgrace staring mr in the face, I adopted 
a bold resolution. Save me bran bug V thought I ; and 

with real wrofli I tore three stiings from my fiddle, 
and on the Cl c^iord alone I pUytsd the Carnival, My 
trick took; a whisper of stlrprise 'ivaa heard; the 
natives became attentive; th^ appraSohed^me, and* 
with every ne'g^ pass.ige, principally itnitated 

the flute, tliey began to cheer in. a wiy which would 
have been injposfiblo to any , civilUod audience. 
Encouraged by the enthusiasm, 1 began to extemporiso ^ 
^nd the quainter my \ ariations grew, the louder became 
the cheers of my barefooted adnlirers, who did not 
leave the hall until, w'caried with tho Aertion, my arm 
could no longer man ige the fiddle-stick. • 

All Tdliiti was in a tremendous excitement after my 
concert. erybody spoke of the foreign fiddler vflio 
Lad come across the seas, and ^uld whistle on the 
fnldie like a bird. Flowers and fruits are sent to my 
hoU 1 ; and wlier#! jilay in niy room, a crCyffof admircffs 
gather under my windows ; everybody greets me wheti 
I go out— I am the Jion of Tahiti. 

A few days after, I was invited by tho governor to 
a dinner-party. All the consuls and foreign agents 
wore present, for it was the birthday of the governor. 
Even a deputation of natives, who had come tq con- 
gratulate the French general, were, to my greatest 
amusement, invited to the feast. They wer© clad in 
the European way, even to ijhe stiff Bliirt-coUars and 
kid-glovcs, but they retained wc nakedness of their feet* ^ ^ 
European ciyjUsatioO rel^lied only to their ^ 

w'as amusing^ gentlemen cn4eaV0$B . 

to imitate hosts, and 
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manag'ed the knives, forks, and napkins. Every new’ 
dMh put thfirn iiitb new difficulties; and a capital plum- 
< puddinp^, the delight of the white guests, astoni|hed 
the internals of one of fhe brown islanders to such a 
degree, that he h.ad to leave the table. And how sh6ul|d 
French cookery be acceptable to those nati^fes, who, 
only forty years ago, used to eat their enen/ies ? ]Not 
half a century has elapsed sini^ IhKt epoch, and il?)w 
a EurojMjan violinist fiddles i\\{iCainival to them! The 
march of (‘ivilisalion is ipdeod ^rajiid ! 

But it is not only Futerpe who has been introduced 
to Tahiti, 'I’lialia (lias accompanied her sister. The 
French officers, after dinifi^r, performed Moliere’s 
Bomgcois (ientillioin7nej to the amusement of the 
governor, though not to mine. I got so tired, that I 
left tlie party and went into the garden, to admire the 
gorgeousness of vegetation. The French, who have 
introduced all kinds of European refinement, have 
transformed this garden into a fairy grove. All the 
plants and flowers attain here to an extraordinary size 
and perfection. The roses especially surpass in hjie 
and fragrance everything I ever saw ; nature appears 
clad in her gaudiest garb. Parrots glitter in the rays 
of the sun ; the humining-bin^ is bu/zing roj^d the 
flowers of tbc aloe ; deep-coloured butterflies, of the 
largest size, flutter around tlic roses ; but swarms of 
gnats and gigantic bats, and sometimes a snake, 
remind us that the peculiar charms of the tropics are I 
accompanied by peculiar'liuisances. « ' 

The garden was opeii^'.l to the natives, whon^ I found 
assembled, some in European attire, others in liardly 
any attire, and all amusing t^icmsclves with gymnasti* 
games and animated dancing. 

Their dances are very peculiar. The girls, with 
flowing haia, riclily decorated with wreaths of flowers, 
but otlterw'iso not mucli eiic umbered with dress, wliirl 
round with the utmost rapit^ty, until they sink ex- 
liaustcd on the sand, wdierc they remain motionless, 
unless the entreaties of some dancer induces the fair 
one to start anew. Tn this caio up she darts, and 
with graceful leaps whirls round until she falls again. 
But wo to the male da eer who f.wUs ! All the girls 
gather round, pour w'ater on him, pelt ihm with cocoa- 
peel|^, laugh at*him, and at last make a terrible noise 
on cow-horns ; but, compelled by ehstom, he must 
submit with a^good grace to all these insults. 

I was*' peculiarly interested by a female snake- 
cliarmer, who had a boa-constrictor twisted round lior 
body, wliich seemed to understanti every word of its 
mistress. The girl ordered it to pTuclc«a rose, and tlic 
reptile plucked it, and handed it to her in tlie most 
caressing manner 1 ^ 

The queen was likcwasd invited, but she did not 
come. Pomare^ avoids, as far as possible, all contaet 
with the J^lrench, and particularly witli the lady of the 
governor ; it was on account < f her, and not of the 
flvte-player, that she left my com ert so soon : so I was 
• informed by the missionary who is her chapkiin. 

The evening began already to spread its dark 
shadows over the mountains and flowery valleys of 
Taliiti, when^ I left the palace of th^ governor ; the 
deep-blue sky of the tropics was studded with stars ; 
a fragrant breez^ gently moved the gloomy cypresses 
and stately palms, whose crowns of leaves waved * 
gently in the nir; the petals of the flowers, which 
had drooped towards the earth in the heat of tho sun, 
rose once more refreshed by the evening dew ; glow- 
worms glittered with trembling light in the dork- 
green orange thickets; and the silvery lighn of the* 

. moon illumined the magic scene, the beauty of which 
not be conceived even by Jhe mosIP powerful 
nWion, Plunged fti thought, I pursued a path 
tibNMfhrds the heights, through blooming cactuses and 
and under gigantic palm-trees, when suddenly, 

; the slope of a palm-grove, I observed^ a large 
■ mm which came the sound of the organ and 


l^ging. This was the Roman Catholic church, the 
first in Tahiti, formerly an idol-temple. Thirty-five 
large columns, stems of t'he hreadfruft-tree, support 
the building, the nave of which was decorated with ' 
flower-wreaths. On the master-altar I saw a picture 
of the Madonna; a pri^t read the mass ; natives knelt 
on the stepspof the altar ; boys and girls, clod in white 
garments, sang to tlie sound of the melancholy organ. 
Soon after, tlic priest, an old man, began to preach in 
tho Tahitian language; a native followed him, and 
spoke cntluv^iastieally of tho Wssings of faith. 

'Die next day my ardent AyisU was fulfilled. The 
governor sent me word that Queen Pomare had ex- 
pressed a desire to hear me,^ and I had immediately 
to put myself in readiness. At three o’clock p.jI., 
just when the heat of the sun was ihost oppressive, I 
wont forth, accompanied by the chaplain of the queen, 
through the streets of Tahiti. A half-naked islander 
carried my violin-box, whilst tho missionary instructed 
me in the court-ceremonial of the queen.* Wo reached 
tlicji* ahofp, er/oarked in a canoe, and were rowed to the 
isle Papitee, the residencoLof her majesty. It is impos- 
sible to imagine a more charming picture than this green 
island : on one shore, studded with houses and gardens ; 
on the othes^ bordered by a steep coral-reef, on wliicLi 
the waves of the Pacific break in majestic succession. 

We reached the liouse pf the queen by a path loading 
through a palm-grove, the outskirts of which are occu- 
pied by the huts of tlic natives. The royal residence 
resembles a European house, with largo windows and 
^balcony.; a gik crown on the top designates it as 
dwelling of the brown queen. A guardsm.an, with 
mibvkot and heavy sword, in handsome regimentals, 
but barefooted, was pacing to and fro before the door 
with military gravity. AVe gave him a piece of monc*y, 
and be imrni diately became very serviceable, ami 
I opened tbc gate for us. 7’be missionary proceeded 
direct to tlic queen, to announce rny arrival, while I 
had to stop in tlie waiting-room on the ground-floor, 
where there M^as no other furniture than a long table, 
on which lay asleep a stput man in very primitive 
costume. Awakened by' the noise I involuntarily 
made, be yawned, pul on* a green dress-coat, and 
girded himself witli a rusty sword, *f>cemingly much 
astonished at the intrusion of a foreigner. From his 
diplomatic look, I could not doubt that the chamber- 
lain, or perhaps one of the ministers of her majesty, 
stood before mb. T bowed accordingly, biK when he 
was about to enter into conversation with me, tho 
missionary surnmoncil me to the queen. I followed 
him, first through a long passage, decorated with arms 
and trophies; then througli an apartment, in wliich 
the liyhes-in-waiting were dressing without heeding us, 

I had here to tune my violin, and, armed with fiddle 
and bow, I was introduced into the next room, to the 
presence of the queen. 

Pomare sat on palm-mats, in an apartment adorned 
with cliintz, but scantily furnished. A badly painted 
picture hung on the wall behind her ; two ladies-in- 
w''itjng squatted at her side, and fanned her with 
ostrich-feathers. Pomare, about thirty-six years old, 
is rather tall ; lier frame noble and well shaped ; and 
her deportment not without majesty. Her features, 
^11 of expression, shew traces of great beauty, though 
her thick lips and yellowish-brown complexion detract 
from the effect.* Her rich dark hair was confined on 
the top of the head by a large comb, and her brow was 
adorned with a simple gold circle. Her muslin robe 
of light-blue colour, wide on the shoulders, and drawn 
close rotftid her waist, reached scarcely beyond her 
knees ; her arms and ' feet were bare, adorned with 
corals and shells ; and her great-toe was dyed of a red 
hue, and encircled with gold rings. 

Hot to infringe upon Tahitian etiquette, I bowed as 
low as possible, and then began the concert with a 
fhT simple melodies; but Pomare did not listen, 


carrying on a loud conversation with her ladies. I w'as railway along^ ^ith rails, plank-hbaring(%, and aU# 
much disappointed, and tUbught soon I had better This curious triumph of tUecltaUicai art was (niggested 
go; but to try my luolt, I struck up variations on by the desire of overcoming difficulties we have 
YmJcee Doodle, She seemed to know it^nodded — expeAenced in getting heavy ordnance over tb^ muddy 
and was soon so charmed, that, she sent%r her two uby|8 whi^h s^orates Balaklaya fh;»m our lines befire 
children, wlio became, indeed, a most |atiafactory Sebastopol.' 

Hudiencc. The princo'royal, a little fellow, began to Ilt9w shall wo be^ aii intelligible description of the 
clap his hands; and the princess, about thirteen years new portable railway-mfchine ? Let us try. What 
olil, danced to the music; much to tho delight of the individual amongst us rt •the^rc who, when walking 
queen, at whose or ler the doors were thrown open, and out in some moist, miry, uncomfortable day, and 
all tho court assembled round me. finding himself sinking knee-deep igto the mud, hot 

'fhe royal consort, a gigantic islander, anpeared not longed that his liumAn pedal extremities wore 
barefooted, like all tlic ^^st of the courtui , and painlessly removed for the time being, and the nice flat, 
beg^n to touch my hands, my bow, my fiddle, so ^hat far-spreading web of a goose’s foot supplied in ^heir 
1 could scarcely continue to play. I was at length place? If walking on mud or snow, or yielding sand, 
so much squeezed by the crowd, that I began to have wer# the normal condition of existence, depend upon it 
serious apprehensions for the safetx of my instrument ; we should sooner or later be glad to adopt artificially 
but Pomare soon dismissed her court, and remained alone some such device. Accordingly, the Esquimaux has 
with me. She wished to examine my violin, touched his snow shoes; so has tho Canadian Indian; and 
the strings, and then returned the instrument. 1 now certaiu old shrimp-dames of our own coasts bid defiance^ 


played a Tahitian melody, ' hicl^ seemed to plca^e 
her much. She asked whether I came from France; 
and wlicn I told her I w-as not a Frenchman, she 
shook iny hand, and whispered: *I do not like 


to the gr.avitatiiig tendency of their full-blown embon* 
point, by the ndr>ption of ifiat boards attached to the 
soles of ^boir shoes. ^ 

So much, then, for the first notion we desire to create 


those fellows.’ Of course she has reason enough of the peculiarity of the railway -bearing carriagea. 
I not to like tliem, since they haye deprived her of her This notion we shall now use as a peg whereon to hang 
I power, and reduced her to mere nominal rvi 3 ,alty. She I /any new ideas, until the whole theory and practice 
I now’ untied a small gold cross from lier iircklace of u the machine — the latter sonlTowhat complex, by the 


corals, and handed it to me, with the wurda : 


.y — shall, fate being propitioug to our efforts, rise 


as a keepsake from Pomare.’ 1 bowed lcc more to lici^ dear before the reader’s mental sense. 


ni ijcsty ; and, accompanied by the iiiiasienary, I'^ft th^ i^ow, it is evident that ji flat deal-board will not, 
rojal residence and the island Papitee. 1 sh.iU nevJr weight for weight, sink so far down into a bed of mud 
foigotiuy visit to Tahiti. To-morrow , I sail for Australia, as will the n.nrrow tire of a cart- Wheel. It is evident, 
too, that cart-wlieels may have a railway tirp or edge, 


X 7? W A T rm TCi n F T? rr r T r n M instead of an ordinary tire or edge ; and that a Ikie of 
iN 1. VV A 1 D S 1 U JJ Ji. b I It U C r 1 O N. laiil^down upon a wooden plank. 

Tin: tranquil arts of peace move on in one continuous A person, likewise, may readily conceive the idea of 
stream, without noise or ostentation. However into- lajing down nne of these rail-pIanks under each wheel; 
icsting to those persons immediately eoneerned, the and this, indeed, is vciy much like what is ordinarily 


world at large knows nothing about theriif nor 

mu- *j... 


done in the construction of a common railway. The 


The mere changes from >ear to year of tint or print problem, therefore, |vab this; tctconstruct tho wheels 
in 11 lady’s dress, or in the pattern of a ribbon, w’ould in such a inanAr, that by means of certain niystc- 
furnisli sufiicient •nutter for many long scientific nous-looking levvrs, pins, screws, and irdh arms, these 
disquisitions. But these changes arc mere matters of raihvay-planks, Hhcn passed over by the whe<M8, 
course, and they pass by. It is wdion war breaks 8lioul<J be taken up by the machinery, and laid down 
suddenl}- forth, and the inventive powers of mankind in a new spot ; and this problem has actually been 


arc brought Into operation lor the purpolb of meeting 


Each wfceel admits of being represented as 


some newly arisen emergency, that the jiowcr of consisting of a circl^ inscribed within a hexagonal 
chemical and mecluanical agencies becomes most strik- frame of flat b^rds, each furnished with railway- 
ing ; as any one who can manage at tliis time to steal trimmings. If the hexagonal frame be supposed cut, 
a sly peep at our great national armoury of death at or divided into its six component planks, one of these 
Woolwich will SCO. pfinks laid dowui beneath cacti garrif^e-w heel, and the 

We ourselves get inside those sacred precincts: no carnage itsc-lf pushed forward, there w'oufcl be supplied 
matter how. A certain little document, removed for for it a short railway, liaving a length eqrij to the 


the special occasion from our pocket-book, is our pass. 
A trusty Cerberus eyes a fragrant Ilavanna smoking 
between our lips, but we, knowing well tho rules, j 


length of each plank ; and the carriage having run on 
to the extremity of the riiil-planks, might easily b^ 
transferred t® another pair if they could be placed in 


calmly extinguish it witliout admonition, and pass by, due apposition with the last. In this manner, by 
wiping our eyes to make them bright, and opening me ms of two sets of alternating planks, the carriage 
them wide to see what wo can see. Our curiosity liad might be made to»un to any required distance. Now,, 
been stimulated by certain vague reports concerning tins is just that which is accomplished by flic rotation 
new means of facilitating destiuction, and we were of the wIiccU themselves in the carriAgo under con- 
determined, if possible, to satisfy ourselves as to the Adoration; only, iiwteadof the alternation of two pair 
fact. Certain vague rumours had reached us in our of planks merely, the changes arc played on no teas 
seclusion of a new and wonderful carriage, which ^an six pair, one pair alone being in plane contact 
moved its own railway along with it, and laid the with the underlying ground at one time. Am to the 
rails down when required, without any supervision exact combination of mechanical powers by which the 
wlmtever ; a tale which called up certain reminiscences curious rasult is effected, the less said the better. At 
of an investigator of tho laws of perpetual moti#n, who present, we flatter ourselves that by indicating certain 
without quite accomplishing the grand desideratum, facts, by enlisting in^o our service a few analogies) and 
succeeded, nevertheless, in bringing about the very by leaving a small margin to be%U](lpUed by the ioiagi- 
innrvellous collateral result of getting into a basket, nation, tho qualities of the extraordinary cart will have 


and lifting himself up by the handle. 

I^n after passing tho gates, a very curious-looking 


been rendered comprehensible ^ to the meanest capacity.' 
Turning^away now from the ingeniously constructed 


carriage meets our eye ; a carriage in which a strange cart, and wending our way through the grim regions 
problem hae been solv^.. It really does carry its own sacred to death, thO otal-moutbed monster of 




Lancaster & 8een*gaping at us. We lavish no caresses on 
him : he is an old acquaintance, and we have fully de- 
scribed his features in tli^^sc pages already. Wo pass on. 

The sijow has only just molted; the yard is sloppy; 
we®Btumble over sometliing hard ; and Jookkig doyrn, 
observe an object not unlike a gigantic* toad-stool 
under our feet. It is only a ejhell peeping from uflder 
the layer of mud in whielyit has been imbedded. 
Thousands upon thousaeids tife peeping up in a similar 
manner, but we heed them no more. The object we 
arc in quest of is £U*certain newly erected shed, wherein, 
ns our Mercurius has inf(h-med us, certain Satanic 
agencies arc being industriously applied to the mauu- 
r'actiire of Mr Hale's new wnr-rockots. A black 
mysterious-looking combination of wood and tarpaulin 
at length is evident. ‘No. TjO’ is painted upon its 
walls. All right ; wc approach, and take a peep 
into its interior. A bene\olcnt-h)oking middle-aged 
gentleman we observe to be superintending the 
operations of half-a-do/en stalwart workmen. Wliat 
are they doing? Amusing themselves, a{)parently, by 
pumping water out of a lai^^e tank. We were aware 
tliat the composition of llaleS rockets is a 8(j|g‘et, but 
surely he never could be stuffing them with cold pump 
water 1 Our eyes must liavc deceived us. 

More deliberate examin.alion of what is going on, 
places tlie matter in a clearer light, lloekot-cases, surl 
enough, are there, and they are hein^ filled. The objee j 
mistakqn by us for k pump is really a hydrostatiiv 
press— hydrostatic force being the jiow'crlul agency' 
employed by Mr Hale for«^ramming the combustible 
charge tightly into his rockets. At this time, it may 
be necessary to say, that Congreve’s war-roekets an* 
stulTe^ by* the downward force of a licavy monkey- 
hammer — a i)liin which is not so ])roinising as it may 
seem. In the first iilacc, noc^iooner does the monke}- 
stroke fall upon tlio rammer, than a dense 0 * 1011(1 of 
composition rushes out, not only dangerous if it be 
ignited, hut highly injurious to the persons ivho 
breathe it ; secondly, the force of sudden eompression 
is very liable to set f/io rocket on H»*e, and, indeed, 
many fatal accidents liave arisen from this cause. 
Several other disadvantages attcn^l the process of 
monkey-ramming, all of which are obviated by the 
employ men t^of hydrostatic force as the means of com- 
pression. A further peculiarity in the manufacture of 
Mr Halo’s rockets is this: If the reaAer ^Mll take the 
trbuble to refer to our description of rockets generally, 
in a previous number, he will be duly informed that a 
long colloidal perforation runs up to a considerable 
distance in the Ijng axig of each. Now, in the con- 
struction of CoTigrev#' rockets, the perforation in 
question is made during the operation of ramming, 
by the Agency of a long spill running up to the 
required distance, the rann ers themselves having 
\iach a corresponding perforation to recciie it in. 

The great point of excellence, howevdr, in Hale’s 
rockets, and at the same time their great peculiarity, 
consists in that part of their construction by means of 
•which straightness of direction is imported to their flight. 
This is accomplished as follow .s : — The propelling lire- 
cxit, or vent, is no longer pcriplu'ral, as in tlie Congrev|^ 
rocket, but central, as in the pyrotechnic sky-rocket ; 
and in a circle round this largo •central vent are a 
scries of apertures, similar, when casually viewed, t 4 
those of a Congreve rocket.' Examine them narrowly, 
liowever, and they will be found to present the following 
peculiarity: they are tangential, and, con^quently, 
the jets of Are which issue from them cause the whole 
to rotate like a^Catherine-wheel, by*which ingc- 
0119 means an accurate directive flight is secured. 

Jilir Hale’s war-rockets have already been adopted by 
iO United States government, and also by the federal 
Dverhinent of the Swiss republic. They are now 
extensively made in our own arsenals; and wo 
coneequentlyi he^ur of their achievements ere long. 


Without penetrating too deeply into the mysteries 
of Mr Hale’s atelier, and rltakiog knoiiii all his secrets 
to an expectant world, wo may, nevertheless, bo per- 
mitted to draw attention to the peculiar genius of 
rockets, and "to indicate slightly a function which they, 
more than fny other description of firearms, are emi- 
nently calculated to fulfil. (Jnliko the flight of cannon- 
balls, the initial impulse of rockets is begotten by 
no first sliocks. They start, with small forces to com- 
mence witV, and gain additional powers as they fly. 
Well, then, it comes to thisi: there are hundreds of 
compounds known to chemical science infinitely more 
destructive as regards thein sliattcring and incendiary 
effects tlian gunpowder ; but they are, from their v5ry 
nature, totally unfitted to be launclied forth from 
pieces of ordnance, as gunpowder is launched forth 
confined in a shell. Thus employed, tlie chemical 
destructives to which we advert must necessarily be 
exposed to .a first initial shock or impulse, and this 
slA'ick *woul#' inevitably c.auso them to explode. Not so 
if confined within Yhe Striking extremity or head of 
a rocket. It would then bo subjected to no shock 
wjiatcvcr, until that final shock resulting from its 
striking tl^e body aimed at. That would bo tlie 
most desirable moment for it to burst, and most 
assuredly burst it ivouli?, scattering death and destruc- 
tion to an extent beyond the wildest expectation of 
old artillerists. It v\ould be unjust to the merits of 
^Mr Hale’s rockets, wore wc to omit the circumst.uu c 
of their extraof dinary range. Tlio longest range ever 
''i^complishcd by any projectile weapon has been 
tritvoibcd by one of these rockets — nc.arly four iiiiks ! 
and a pigmy vaiiely of Hale rocket, about the bi-te of 
a man’s middle-ling(‘r, has ranged 2000 yards. This 
IS a fact of greater importance than it would at fir^t 
seem. Tlie prevalence of tlie Minic-rifle has caused 
tlie introduction ot some far-shooting btiudl-arm to 
be a desideratum. At present, a number of Minic- 
rifieinen are able to ensconce tlicmsclves in a thicket, 
and shoot dftwn at a disti^uce of 1000 yards the enemy 
who appioaches to dislodge them. It may be remarkc(l, 
that Millies could be eiiitdoyed against Mimes, and 
that the thickot-covcrcd soldiery might be attacked 
witli their own kind of weapon, A slight consideration 
will prove how great is tlic inequality of the two con- 
ditions. The, attacking masses arc standing upright, 
and fully visible — the thiekot-eovered Villemeii are 
concealed. To fir*^ Ji Mimc-bullct at somebody we 
cannot see, is useless ; but to fire a volley of rockets at 
him, is quite anotlier affair. Their fiery jets would 
boon make the pl.ace too hot for his comfort; tlio 
thimket would t.ike fire, and come forth he must. 

There ^irc many other points in which the genius 
of rockets is far more favourable to the necessities of 
modern warfare than ordinary firearms. Rocket- tails, 
until the discoveries of Mr Hale, had been the great 
impediment to their use. Tlicir tails are now amputated, 
and rockets, we believe, ivill soon go ahead. 

A NIGHT UNDER AN ORANGE-TREE. 

Our ship had the reputation of a clipper, and, as a 
niattev of course, the captain was anxious to get home 
as fast as possible. It is hardly necessary to say, that 
the passengers — we in the steerage especially — shared 
in that feeling. But, in the meanwhile, we were very 
hungry : we had sufibred IVom continuous light die^ 
together *witli a succession of light winds, and these 
causes tad produced in us a state of growing exaspe- 
ration. We were in a homeward-bound Australian 
ship; and at the time we left Melbourne, provisions 
were so dear, that the agents had put us on a rather 
shor^ allowance. These ships are generally well 
provisioned on tho voyage out, but at that time, 
this was not always the caso on the return. Our 
voyage had been long, the provisions proved to be I 


ca 


bf bad qualit>, and the result nias the unsntiafi 
tory state of things to nwhioh I have alluded Mr 
Bowden was perhaps our <Aiief grumbler He was a 
stout Devonshire man, tiueh gi'von to catingf and rather 
seldsh in his habits, being turned of fort}^ and a 
baohclor lie liad made sonio money on*tho diggings, 
and was going home to settle lie had b|ought some 
hams, and a great number of eggs, on board witli him , 
and during the early part ot the voyage, ho spent his 
time chiefly in the cook s g il^ey, fr) ing those provisions 
Unluckily, his aiithmotic was defective l^o had mis- 
calculated tho^umber^f his tggs, and m about six 
weeks his stocR was exhausted l<rom that time* lu 
became subject to fits of m^lanchoh , discontciu ibscured 
Ilfs fico , and feeling, as he said, that he wns shrinking 
fast in bulk, he became the kakr of the giuinbkrs 

Wc had made sever il appeals to the ofliccrs with no 
very great success At last it w is determined tli it we 
should address the captain, and insist upon having our 
rights The captain was i verj gcntli 111 iiilv man He 
w IS till and well looking, and vv is a put^resqdc ol^ect 
on the quirtcrdtfk at ill inicf wlieri lie appciied 
tlitre When Ik did so, it vv is comnmil} for the 
purpose of giving his irm to a widow 1 i(l> — oiu of the 
cabin pasflcngcrs, sai 1 to be rich — and ass vting her in 
her pron;enade I lie motion of tlie vessel, of course ! 
iLiidcred such assistant ritc^hsiiy rithcr frequtntlv 
On calm evenings, the ( dun i isscngtrs would get up j 
dinccbv the lifelit ot the moon, and thc> would tlui^ 
(ome down from then own ttnikiv on to the malni* 
deck At such times th^ taiitiin w j conspicuous fj* 
the cxcelkiice of his w ilt/ing winch inv irnblj cilkxl 
forth our Im h admiration Wt (onsihrtd that The 
professional term skiiip r,’ was peculiarly ajiphc ibU 
to him personally Alto^c thcr, our ship was a Innr ibly 
officered, and wo congratulated ourselves on hiving 
sailed in a crack v c sstl 

Wc watched our op|)ortunitv , and advanced to tin 
quarter deck iii i body with Mr Bowden in front 
ihe captain having resigned the nm of tlu wiliwto 
listen to our lomp] lint wc^fol 1 him tli it«il lie jilcasc 1 
we had nothing to c it The captnns niinh I low 
grew dark — it ^as saal fie hid a pirt in the owner 
ship of the vessel — lu looked at Mr Bow kn b roun h 1 
person, and said tint it wc did rot oit,,wc scenic I 
to do vciy well witiiout it, it which the putly 
widow, who was listening ovc r tlic rail, 1 lu lit 1 musu 
ally Mr Bowden then produced i poition of in oilv 
substance affirmed to be butter, an 1 laid it imvcicnth 
under the captain s nose and cvep asked linn to tat < f 
it, and say how he would like it fir brcakfist llic 
captain looked wrathfully around , 1 ut wt wt mnnj, 
and wG looked dettrmined, so he took a srnill piett 
of the oily subslanti, and tasted it, more to our sitis 
faction, probabl>, thiii liis own Mr Bowdtn then 
produced other samples of the ships stores, cqu illj 
curious, of which he invite 1 tlie captain to p rtnke, 
who, howevci, contented himself with inspecting them 
sevcrdlly as they weie thrust before him Some 
persons more hungry than the rest the n loudly dern in le 1 
redress ourthe instant, and dinned the worls ‘ 1 iw 
* damages,’ in the captain s ears Th it gentle man s eve 
was angry, but his voice was mild , he said that he 
really could not give us what he h id not got on boart? 

1 hereupon ho was roughly told to get it then, or 
take the consequences The captimlieic retired witl^ 
dignity, and the assembly broke up lhat night, we 
observed that the ship’s course was altered, and in a 
few days afterwards wo cast anchor in Bcrnambuco 
Beads # 

One of my fellow-passengers w as a > oung M D from 
Belfast, who was travelling about to see the world, and 
gam experience in his profession Although certainly 
ft man of remarkable talents, he did not seek to impress 
that fact upon jou, but was, on the contrary, a very I 
pleasant and simple fellow as ever I met with. We ’ 


greed to go on shorn together as soon as poss(btQ,j 
and drove a bargain for tha^ purpose mtlf one 
boats’ crews that cainq sihant the ship. We land 
at last, though tho doeior^lmving taken the 
n^ariy swamped us over tho cSid of that cufious coVal- 
reef whmh forms a natural breakwater to liho tiW0 
We mnrio oifr way along some narrow streets, and 
wc«e directed to a*hot(d at one end of a long jul hke 
building Wc discov ei^ afterwards^ when it was too 
late, that w c had gone\t^ tho wrong house^ and that 
the right hotel was at the*btIior oiid. Wo passed 
up a flight ot stone steps, at the^ top of which was 
a landing A mgro Ijpre presented himself, and 
made some observation in Portuguese. Wo passed 
him, and crossing several galleries, arnved at A large 
room, which appeared to be the coffee-room. The 
lurnituie consisted merely of a long table in the centre, 
a side t ible with dishes and a few cliairs tho large 
windows, whicli were thiown open, looked out ppon I 
the sea There were two persons in tlie room, who bot^i 
saluted us very couitcously — one, an American captain ; 
and tho otrfier a well dressed, Fnglish-lookmg man, 
who tiirupd 011*^ to bo tli# landlord Having answered 
a got! manj questiops about our vessel — tho well- 
known clipper Jia? t ii is — and the voyage, wo ventured 
to ifk fir something to cat llierc was some fish, 
which required cooking, ind tho town also produced 
1 fowls— but when the landlord offered to send and kill 
one lor u'^, wl (kclmed Ouf Ainoricaii frieud rocom- 
UK nrkd c ifll e and c jgs ns ttjp best things the house 
provided , ind these wo ordered to be straijjhtway set 
i^efore us ^ 

An interval of an hour elapsed, during which we 
smoked cigars with the captain, and made inquines 
about the town Wo k lined that tjie landlord 
was on the point of leaving his hotel, wUch ac- 
counted to some cvti^t for the lack of provisions, 
ml tho concrally deserted appear ince of tho house 
Ilotds di > net pay in Pernambuco All tho people 
who hid any momy, lived out of the town, and 
staved 111 Jt only is many hour*’ each day as were 
al volute )y iicicss^y for busir^ss It followed, there- 
fore that thiTc were few pulilic amusements There i 
w 18 a th itn at which a siercd draiha or opera vH as 
usuallj pUyel^m Sund ly, and something not sacred 
111 soirc otlur diys, but it wis not tpen just then 
I his news dil not inteiest us much Weswero on 
tirn fjimn, iHd in a new country, and we could not 
w int fir amuaomgiit Uie coffee came at last, and 
proved to be ^od and we sat and smoked at tho opeu 
window witli perfect contentment, till tlie evening 
ciiuo on incl the iir became cool enough for a walk, 
llic Anu rien i e ipt iin pr^feiigtly depaited to go off to 
Ins ship ind our host also disappoaredi Wo succeeded 
in informing the black water, tint he s^to prepare 
Ifds for us, ind we sot ofl to see tlic town 

We f mnd, however tint the people were the oply 
interesting ol |iits to II seen Hie streets were narrow 
anl gloom} but they seemed to contain tho whole 
pipul itjon, is though everybody went out into the ait* 
at sunset I vSry house door was open, and at almost 
ever} door stood two or tliree women ofHrarious shaacs 
ot colour, weirmg usually a red handkerchief about 
then holds They tilkcd incessantly, and honoured 
us v/ilh a good kal of attention We were Hot much 
flattered in consequence, for we attributed the notice 
wc met with to the oddity of our appearance. We 
wore, in fict the dress we had used to work In, in tho 
countiiy from whicIi wc came It was simple, and I 
may add, eas}, but (ortainly not elegant It was a 
covenngtfor tlic human frame, and that is all 1 can 
consiieiitiously say conccrnifig it Tho town seemed 
to produce a great number of macaws, and other jgfaudy 
birds ilso cl}cd featliers, shells and curiosities of 
variou*# kinds There were many wine-shops, wTioto 
wine in bottles was sold with different nomes^ 
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often, as it seemed to us, with a prevailing^ colour an 
l^te. The doctor tasted of eighteen kinds of fruit 
during our walk, ftom motives of scientific curiosity. 
Having strolled about for some time, we turned back 
to our hotel, proposing* to ourselves to get up early 
theanext^orning, and go into the country.*' The n^ro 
waiter, whom we found nt the door, infdrmea us in a 
few broken words that the landlord was out: we^aid 
that this was not of consequ^ce, and requested him 
to shew us our rooms, llcrpifpon our attendant called 
another negro to his assistance, and between them they 
struck a light, ligl\ted two candles, and led the way to 
two rooms adjoining each otj^er, in one of the galleries. 

My room contained a horsehair-couch, upon which 
was laid a round horseliair-pillow, and a remarkably 
thin sheet, which was of the same size as the couch. 
Tliere was a table in the room, and a sort of bench 
under the window ; besides these — nothing. My attend- 
ant placed the candle on the tabic, and asked, ns 
wen as he could, if I required anything more. I 
replied that I certainly did : I should like some water, 
not to say soap, and a towel; I shouldtalso like** to 
know whetheif people always slept on horsehair m 
that town, and if one sheet qornprised the whole of 
the bed-fumiture supplied by the hotel. IV^ negro 
was, of course, confused by these questions, and if he 
understood them, probably was unable to give me any 
information. Ho did reply to me in his own language^ 
which I did not undersfand, and presently 1 gave um 
the attempt to better^ my accoiniiiudation, and toldl 
him to go in peace. He did so, evidently glad to 
escape. I began mcchanieayy to undress, but lookii^ 
towards my bed, I stopped doing so at once. While 
I was examining the pillow, wliicli seemed to be unne- 
cessarily h%rd, I beard my name called out by the 
doctorj It seemed that our rooms were divided onl> 
by a partition, which did not ^ach to the ceiling. The 
doctor requested to know if I nked my accomniotlation. 

I replied that I did not, and invited Inin «to eonie in 
and look at it. He did so, and informed me that the 
arrangements of his room wore cx.ictly bimilar. AV'e 
..confounded our landlord, for going qiit in the evening, 
and for not having beds in his house: then agreed 

that rather thto stay there, wc would walk out into 
the ^country, and sleep in the open «.iir. So having 
called the waiter, we requested him to open tlie 
strect-daor, told him we should return next day, and 
walked out with dignity, leaving him in speechless 
astonishment. 

It was now growing late, and we exj^eted, of course, 
to find the streets empty, and most of the people 
retired for the night. It appeared, liowever, on the 
contrary, that they became more lively as the nighf 
advanced. Th« streets, indeed, ivere less crowded, but 
bousc-doqpB were opened, liglits burned w'itliiii, and 
everywhere tliere was noise. Sometimes we heard the 
jingle of a fife or guitar, and a chorus ; hut the clatter 
of tongues was the prevailing music. We prsscd along 
the high road which led to the country, crossing over 
two bridges, and found that the street disappeared 
gradually, and became a dusty lane, k:)rdered by rows 
of white cottkgcs, with long high walls at intervals. 
These cottages*' seemed interminable. We found, 
however, that they had an end ; and wc then came to * ‘ 
some trees, at which point the laiv) branched off in 
different directions. We took that which looked most ^ 
rural, and walked along by the light of a brilliant 
moon for two or three miles. There were lines of 
villas, on each side pf the rood, each standing in its 
gaydoB^ and looking large and respectable. The suburbs 
of Pernambuco were larger than the tow^i, and we 
began to think we sluAild never 6ome to an end of 
We passed through some miles of these villas, 
^ 1 ^ still before us, and on each side, there were 
and no open country. It is true the^ became 
Jjplnner as we went on, but they also became larger 


d more dignified-villas evidently meant for two- 
horse carriages. Although it was past midnight, We 
constantly met parties df promenaders, sometimes 
singing (A playing upon some instrument; and we 
came gradually to the conclusion, that the people went 
to bed in thef daytime, if at all. 

The doetjr broke a fliick cano out of a hedge for his 
protection, *ind walked by my side in silence. I was 
getting very tired, 'but buoyed myself up with the 
liope that there must lie an open country somewhere 
beyond the^villas. At last fne doctor made an obser- 
vation to the effect that the clJ^mate was not favourable 
to exertion, and that we had oetter gf to sleep some- 
where. I agreed entirely tq the suggestion, but said 
that if we went to sleep under a hedge, it would *be 
uncomfortable, and we should probably be robbed 
before morning. He considered a while, and then 
proposed that we should go up to the next house, 
ring the hell, and calmly request to he provided with 
supper and a bed at the expense of the proprietor. 
Tl«e ddetor ^dded that he would agree, in case any of 
the family were ill, to eusp them gratis in the morning. 
I begged my companion to be serious, as it really was 
getting necessary for us to find a resting-place some- 
wliere. Pr«3ently wc saw over a hedge a wide-spreading 
orango-tree, under the branches of which the ground 
was bare of grass. Thrpugh these branches there grew 
the long smooth stem of a cocoa-nut tree, which the 
orange-tree embraced lovingly. The doctor at once 
.said that there was what wo wanted— shelter from the 
t^ew, and a cleat space to lie upon. The tree was in 
\do grounds of a villa, but not very near to the house. 
w^cUiiibed over the hedge, and having piled against 
the trunk of the tree some dry grass for a pillow, we 
lay down luxuriously. The field was covered with 
long grass outside our charmed circle, and this grass 
appeared to be inhdhitcd. Wc heard the noise of many 
[ insects and other ‘ small deer,’ and being ignorant of 
the country, did not know but some of them might 
make themselves disagrcodhle. However, none of them 
intruded upiw us ; and wc lay with our cigars pointed 
at the stars, and morahsoa! 

It was evident to us that^he people, the negroes at 
all events, in this country, led a Very unthinking 
animal existence. They were exempt from much of 
the niibcry that befalls poor people in colder climes. 
The sun was their chief blessing, much lessening by 
his rays the hecessity for labour, and ttie need of 
artiflei«il warmth, and even of food. But the sun 
exacted from them nil a strict tax in return. He stole 
from the land its Spring, and from the women their 
youth ; and, more than all, he stole from the men 
much of their higher nature, and hid the great objects 
of liie in a glare of sunshine. Life yras turned into 
a siesta: first a dinner, and then a snooze. Hay 
passed after day, and night after night, and the record 
of each day and night was — a little business, then a 
little inubie; some coffee and cigars, then sleep; and 
an early drive and a bath in the morning. And so 
o-' through other days and nights. We came to the 
conclusion, that if from the beginning we had all lived 
in the tropics, the world wrould have had no history, 
and perhaps no printiog-press. We admitted that 
’indolence was very pleasant and seductive, but we did 
not think that wo could bring ourselves to like that 
country. Life ^seemed sickly there. The gorgeous 
vegetation about us fatigued the eye, and we looked In 
vain for something of the bright green which tells of, 
youth, and sap, and vigour. But the plants, like the' 
people, wf re the spoiled children of the sun, and drooped 
beneath the warmth of his caresses. These were our 
meditations by moonlight ; but for my part, I found 
that my opinions clian^d a little when I had seen 
things through the morning air. The doctor was more { 
consistent, and his views remained unaltered. j 

As the night advanced, a gentle breeze arose, which | 


blew.cliillj upon us. The doctor got ua on 
t]Etat he was ngt iu the pullingt4>i^knches o 

ottr friendly tree, which he piled at hagk, to break 
•the wind. I remonstilted with him, but to no eflbct ; 
and I must confess that his arrangement jnade us much 
^ore comfortable. He made itgood deal of noise, how- 
ever, in pulling off tlie branches ; and aftd- he had lain 
down again, I observed a man’s head pop over a hedge 
near us, and remain for eomc minutes in that position. 
Wo lay perfectly still, and the head having given vent 
to an audible ejaculation or grunt, disappeared. I then 
told the doctqr that lib had probably got us into a 
scrape, and reminded liim of the fact tha^ we were 
.trespassing, and that Sho proprietor might possibly 
object to having the branches of his trees pulied off. 
Tlie doctor grasped his hanilwo, and suggested that wc 
should bolt instantly. I said I should like to do so, 
certainly, but, considering that tlie alarm was already 
given, we might have a hue and cry after us which 
was not desirable. Besides, were we to resign, our bed 
before we were compelled, and ^rn anu llee ignSmi- 
niously? It was not to be thought of. The doctor 
admitted that if I put it in that light, it certainly 
was not, and ho therefore resigned himself to his fate. 
Presently, about half-a"<lozen negroes ap^pcared before 
us, as if they had risen out of tlic earth, for we had 
lieard no sound of their apjiroach. Wc immediately 
got on our legs, expecting a row, but the party werdj 
peaceable in demeanour, and wc fo^ind that several on 
I them were women. >Jonc of them r oi^ld speak EngliF^*/ 
but one of the men spoke a language remotely rescr ^ 
bling French, by means of which we managed to co'Jker 
with him. He said that his master had sent for us, 
and that wo must lliercfore come. We asked his 
master’s name ; and he replied that it was (let ns say) 
X., and that he was an Englishman. We expressed 
our willingDcsa to go before Mr X., as he was our 
countryman, and we walked together towards the 
house. Madame — the black said — was a Frencli woman, 
winch accounted for his knowledge of j:hat language. 
His master had seen us u*der the tree, from which I 
concluded that the head^over the hedge had belonged 
to Mr X. I iskcd if his master was angry at our 
intrusion ; and the negro gave me to understand, 
with gesticulations, that Mr X. was despemtely angry. 

I mentioned this to tlie doctor, who remarked boldly 
that he djdn’t care, and should hold by his bamboo. 
He required to know what we were to say. We must 
give some account of ourselves of course, and he 
thought that the truth would hardly do, as wo were 
so ill-dressed, and it is dc riffucur to be well-dressed in 
Pernambuco. 1 said we had better use plenty of words,! 
without saying anything in particular. W< were 
passengers by the Jiara Avisj and had come out into 
the, country to sleep ; that where we had last resided, 
wood was cheap, and wc had forgotten how dilferent 
the case might be here; t’lat we were very sorry, and 
would do so no more. The doctor said that all that 
was very well, but that ho should like to get a supper, 
if possible. I admitted that wc had not eaten for some 
hours past, but I feared we must leave that point to 
Mr X.’s hospitality. 

There were many outbuifdings and cottages sur® 
rounding the house, which was evidently the residence 
of a wealthy man. The house proper #^’a8 a long build- 
ing of one story, plainly but substantially built. Wt 
passed through a hall, and our negro with the French 
opened the door of a room, and ushered us in, the rest 
of our body-guard clustering at the door ta watch the 
proceedings. It was a large room, very elegantly fur- 
nished after a French fashion. Nothing seemed to be 
very solid, but the general effect was airy, and gay, 
and pleasant. A young and pretty, but rather faded 
woman was reclining in a chair, and Mr X. himself 
was lolling on a sofa, with his hands in his pockets. 
He rose as we entered the room, and stood up, witli 


his hatids still in his pockets. He was a little man, 
with red hair, very eareiiilly dressed* and ITaving a fkce 
which I 8upp^£^ when in repose^ to be good-iookmg, 
Tlie doctor removed the pieca of felt whick he ivore On 
iki8*head, and advanced boldly into the ro^. Mr X 
'bagan attack by saying: ^ 

‘What* are you doing in my grounds? You are 
£%lishmea, eh ? ^ • 

‘ Yes, we are EnglisTmen/ replied the doctor. 

‘ And we were tryin^lo gc^to sleep,* said I. 
‘Umphl’saidMrX. 

Madame here asked her husband what we said ; and 
when he translated our rlplics, she said it was probable, 
for that was what our countrymen were always trying 
to do. 

Mr X. here looked more ill-tempercd than beibre. 

‘ What are you ? ’ he asked. 

‘We are honest men,’ replied the doctor. ‘Just 
arrived in this country, and we — we came out for a 
walk ; and when wc got tired, seeing your orange-tree 
V ry convenient, we thought we *d like to sleep under 

it* • , 

‘And a very comforflible place you found it, eh?* 
said X., getting wed iu the face. * What do you 
mean by breaking down my hedge and lopping off my 
branches, eh ? How do I know what your intentions 
were upon my property ? ’ 

Here the doctor was going to lose his temper, so I 
poked him vigoi^iisly in tl\e ribs, and took up the reply, 

I told X. that wc really had no sinister designs 
in trespassing on his land, and, on the contrary, were 
%orry for the damage wes had done ; and I added, that 
if he would allow us to go back to the orange-tree, we 
should be much obliged, as wo w'ero very tired. Here 
Madame again requested Mr X. to translate for her, 
and he did so partially. She then expressed Tier sur- 
prise that Mr X. shouM ask us such questions. For 
her part, she did not dnd anything terrible about us; 
we were airly, she was pleased to say, but we were 
honest fellows. All this was said of course under the 
supposition that wc were ignorant of the language; 
hut forgetting t^is, the neiCw moment she remarked 
that wc loo) '-‘d hungry ; and turtqng to me said * 
suddenly: ‘ A^ez-voiis faim vous ?* s 

‘ Mais oni, inadanie, cnormement,* I replied imme- 
diately. The doctor gave me a puuchf but it was too 
late. ' * 

Madame laughed lieartily, and begged Mr X. to 
remark that we uaderstood all they had been saying. 

Mr X. lookedPat us as if we had committed a new 
offence by our knowledge of French. ^ 

I I was in for it now;. so I addressed madamc, and 
apologised as well as I could ?br ou? eaves-dropping, and 
thanked her for the good opinion sheliad been pleased 
to express concerning us. I added, that vOe certainly 
were dirty, hut she must attribute that to the dustiness 
of tlie roads, and the extreme scarcity of water at S)ur 
hotel. I* think madamc understood us a good deal 
better than lier husband : liowever, she graciously 
received the anology, and told Mr X. that she found 
them amusing, these people. Mr X. wag sulky at dfstf, 
but he relaxed gradually : by degrees he asked us to 
sit down, ordered refreshments for us to partake of, and 
eventually appeared in bis true character, as a very 
agreeable hospi^^ble fellow. The doctor bfigbtened up 
considerably under the influence of a glass or two of 
wine, and shewed his gratitude for his supper by 
m.akinG; himself amusing. Among othev things, he told 
Mr X; that we had been devising various schemes 
for getting a supjHir, but that he should never have 
expecteil*to do so by pulling branches off* an orange- 
tree: after all, there was noting like luck. Mr X. 
made a very civil reply ; hut advised him not to try 
the cxqpriinent again. 

It must have been very late when we retired to the 
beds prepared for us, and went to sleep on something; 


en have their homes in nests consttucted in lofty 


much more comfo/tablc than horsehair. Madame and 

li& husbana liad politely asked us to stay to breakfast ; trees. The nomadic pop)|,lations of Tataty, whose 
hut tlioro were lookiuK-glasses in the room, and wo wealtli consists of flocks and herds, with which they 
glanced at /)ne of them, and hegqcd to be excused. The roam from pasture to pasture* are Satisfied perforce 
doctor gfl/o Mr X. hi^ address in tlie County Dow*,'j with movable tents for their habitations. In more 
and^ioped that wiien ho happened to cogie that way,' advanced societies, po^rty confines tiie aroliitecturc 
lie would look in, vhicli ^fr X. nron\ised to do. of individufis and classes to its lowest forms: in the 

We rose early, mid took our way hack to the tol^ii, wilder portions of Asia Minor, the traveller is at tliis 
passing as we went many ^rrisges, conveying, no day surprised to meet with human dwellings composed 
doubt, the beauty and fAj’iioflof the neighbourhood on of the interlaced branches of* trees, witli skins thrown 
their early drive. The air soon lost its coolness, and over them fsr a roof; and he is not surprised to find, 
the sun’s rays bccafne oppressive. The doctor pushed in corners of our own favoured country, hovels that 


on, to got out of the heat, as Fie said, 


I bespeak a state of taste and knowledge greatly inferior 


You had better make the most of the sunshine to that existing among numenms tribes of savages. 


while you have it,* said I; ‘ remember, you arc off to the 
IJlHck North.’ 


Wiiat were the circumstances that gave the impetus 
to architecture, by which a miserable hovel Was ulti- 


‘The sooner the bettor,’ ho replied. ‘I’d rather be mately developed into a majestic temple, we do not 
there, though I should have to pay twopence apiece know; but we do know that tliey probably first occurred 


for oranges as long as I live.’ 


in the region pointed out by Scripture as the cradle of | 


The fact is, the doctor’s tastes Averc not cosmopolitan ; the liunpin race— a region free from extremes of heat 
and, indeed, wc were both loo much in the habit * of ancf cold, dh^rsified ^with woods and waters, yielding 
measuring Iho Isndscnpe about us by our home htand- bounteously the cereal glasses, and supplied with the 
ards of taste. Errors like these .arc cured, or ought tamable animals fit for the service and tliefood of man. 
to be so, by the experience of later yi ars, phen it Here the human race multiplied suflSciently to subdue 
is to be hoped we may come to look with larger eyes the denizens^of the forest ; and here, unopposed by the 
upon the various phases of human life, and believe, if other circumstances catalogued above, the arts attained 
we cannot sec, that each lias a fitness jind excellence to a development wliith excites the wonder mid 
of its own, in harmony yith the groat purpose of the i 'admiration of the modern world. ^ 

whole. *'* It lias been acutely observed, that up to this moment 

_« ite know nothing of the ancient architecture of Assyria; 

PTTTT rmriPiTV op a T?PirT^nrf'''PTTi'* i? what we ha^e as seen is, by its very artifice 

PHILObOlJIY Ob ^RCIIIlECTUlvE. ^ ,5^ elaboration, only the corrupUori of a more severe, 

PoTTKRY is called the Mother of the Arts ; but Arehi- aiidj perhaps, a more grand antiquity. What the 
tceture must always be looked upon as what its name earlier buihlings may have been tlvat looked dpwn upon 
implies — the Great Art. Its history is the history of the prostrate country from their artificial moniMfe of ' 
niaiikiifd; but to arrive at the true interpretation forty or fifty feet m height, we cannot even gu^W 
thereof, we must look far lityond the squabbles of wo know that the later masses, of which wo see 
schools, and the antagonism of tastes, that arc so ruins, ivere vast and imposing, and that Jibeir orrtamOfi^^' ; 
loud and energetic in the present <lay. *To enable tatioii was of a more complicated character than tliat 
common minds to do this, no happier or simpler scheme of Egypt at the same period. The reason why Egypt 
could he contrived than one now in operation at the presents the a^ipearaiice of having never been young, is 
Scottish Exhibition in Glasgow' ; for* tliiro wo see tho tliat she never changed. The same ponderous solidity, 
history of architecture before our eyes, not as in books, that clasps the earth as if toSbrcc it immortality, 
intcruixod with theories and crotchets, but in forms the same majestic outline, and the barac paucity in the 
and colours, addressing tlieiiT^elves to tho judgment filling iij), v hieh seem to imply a scorn of everything 
through the senses. When avc remark that all tliis is but the general impression— all are the leading cliarac- 
ncccssarfly in outline, and even the outline not ahvays tcristics of Egyptian architecture, throughout a history 
complete, we have said everything jfDssible in the the beginiimg of wdiich is lost in ‘ the darK rereward 
way of depreciation; and there ranains only iinqua- and abysm of time.’ Tho ideis of its Great Art are 
lified admiration of the public spiiit aifl elegant taste lew, thougli grand, and its works, in Consequence, are 
of the accomplished institutors of the Exhibition. monotonous; but these are precitely the terms in 


In the present paner, we jntend noting the ideas thatj wdiicli we should describe the tluj ulOst sublime 
will be suggested \fy a Hum ter through the building, 1 of alUiatural objects. */ 

and then deserfbing briefly tho nature and arrange- | Although, in point of details, Assyrian 


ments of frhat ive trust, for the sake of the arts, and relies are supposed by some authol 


for the Credit of tlie Avestern metropolis of Scotland, 
Avtil be a permanent institution. 


t9 come be- 
st^mentioned 


tAveen those of Egypt and Greece, t1i4ws|^entionGd 
country is iiMially said to have rccel^ilV^ its lessons 


It will be thought a trite observation' that tho from Egypt ; and drawings of certain Egyptian columns 
status of tribes of men is, in general, determined by are shewn in the Exhibition, that are conjectured by 
the character of their habitat, and the other physical so .ic to have been tho germ of tho most ancient Greek 
circumstancej, that surround them, ft av ould be vain, order, ttie Doric. Be it so. If the theory wo uphold 
for instance, to ^xpeet tho Esquimaux to get beyond is correct, that every great people impresses its own 
their snow-houses, Avith plates of ice for windoAvs. The ^’liaracter upon its arclfltecture, tlie question is not 
Australian savage has nonei^of the grasses that are Avorth argument; but it may just be remarked in 
developed by cultivation into those c€Tcal plants Avhieh passing, that, tqken generally, the works of these two 
bold families and societies together ; and he has no illations can be compared only in the way of contrast, 
cattle to render CA^en tho far-stretching desert, with its Attention is drawn in the- Exhibition to a much more 
oases of pasture, a possession and a country. Gaunt curious resemblance — the almost actual identity of 
and forlorn, therefore, he Meanders througli his tfackless lion of Assyrian sculpture with the lion of a temple in 
solitudes in search of the kangaroo, as untamable as an early tJreek colony in Lower Italy^ If it was the 
himself, add, instead of building a hjit, is faifc to cower natural animal, that was represented, there mould bo 
behind a leaf of bark stripped from a tree, to shelter nothing curious in the matter ; but two nations can 
him from the Avind. hardly be supposed to have lut by chance upon the 

In edime countries tho hostility of wild beasts gives same conventionality. 
theBlWto architccturo; in portions of Soutlt Africa, Although Egyptian and Grecian architecture are 
ahd in the island of Luzon, in tlie Indian Archipelago, absolutely diffurent in the impression, it cannot be 
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denied tha^ the early Doric of the latter was pccnliai:^ 
ina^ssWe and ’leavy. Tlu4. elegant people, however, 
could not fail to see length the capabif^es of the 
style, to which they long confined theraselvea. Their 
genius absolutely revelled in it, till th« Macedonian 
conquest brought new and mcfjQ cfTenimately graceful 
ideas. Before then, however, had been Icen, though 
not so frequently, the maidenly Ionic, her beauty con- 
trasting, yet sympathising, that of her severer 
brother. These two — of A'hich fine reproductions are 
to be seen at the bottom of the Mound ift Edinburgli 
— were the only purely Greek orders; for although 
acquainted with the Gorintliian— as wc p« < in the 
BKhibition both fVom •drawings and casts, more 
especially from the choragic monument of Lybjcratcs 
— the national taste never received it into favour. 

The Romans, on tlie other lian 1, a people of a widelj' 

, different genius, seized upon the Corinthian as tlieir 
peculiar field, romanising the other tAvo styles, and 
with an almost comic obedience to their idiosyncrasy, 
following the early type of the golumns*of the h5ec- 
theum, by thrusting forth aiagonally as the angles of | 
the capital the chaste and modest volutes of the Ionic. 
"In the Corinthian, lioAvever, they indulged to excess, 
an excess that would have terrified the Greeks; 
although far from being coarse or vulgar, it was 
generally rich and poetical. But for one other circiini- 




kniadis n^ght bo fbrMIe ia useful inventions': in that 
calculated for beauty they were sterile.' Wiis wfe liold 
to be false criticism* Rounms overpowered ifhe 
Greek character with the stzjOQgth of their own; and 
liy tncans of the arch, iifave to architectWe a new 
vgaandeuff an^ a new glory., ' 

Alter the seat of ei]raire 'was tr<tnsferred to Conatan- 
titiBplo, the national t$pug[ht took a new dirccUon both 
in Italy and in the East, and the Byzantine and 
Romanesque styles, tho^i sti'd varieties of the Roman 
classic, exhibit a new character. In the Byzantine, 
more especially, tlie arcb bubbles x]|[) to the roof of tlio 
edifice in the form of a vast dome, somotimes flanked 
by smaller ones ; and to such an extent did this taste 
prevail, that authors mention the peculiarity as the 
‘ round style.* In another part of Europe, the lessons of 
tlie Groat Art were oddly but magnificently applied by 
an eastern people, who in their own country had not 
got beyond its rudimcutal form. The genius of the 
Saracens in Spain could not conipn bond tiiat of the 
West ; but working in its own fashion with the arch, and 
travestying^the column, it produced, Irj the mere force 
of tbaraetor, works that command our surprise and 
adinfcjjfj^on. The interior paintings, which formed a 
stamlinjf ornament of the Byzantine, were forbidden 
to Moliamniedans ; but the variegated colours, inter- 
mingleil Avith gold, Avith which their walls and roofs 


stance in the rdgime of tlie Romans, here architecture | were covered, find a rich and gorgeous effect. In fact> 
would probably have rested, and to this day tlie is to this orfla mentation u Moorish interior owes 

would have been playing variation** on tlic three ^S^J]|Muiuch of awS peculiar charm. • 

4hat had their origin in Greece. I'liis eirciims^ihiS* i At what time the term Gothic was firs^ Applied to 


Avas the adaptation of the Arch, Avhieli gave to ar*^- 
tocture an entirely new development. Tlio Romans 
,werc not the inventors of the arch, aaIiicIi they pro- 
bably received from Etruria ; altlioiigh it was known 
likewise to the ancient Assyrians, Egyptians, and 
Persians : but they Avere the first to recognise its 
capabilities, and to introduce it as one of the grand 
features of architecture. ^ 

Hitherto the progress of tlie Groat Art had been 
from rude and massive giflndeur to severdy elegant 
simplicity. Hitlierto, its j^miplea and palaccshad either 
OAved their altit«de to artificial mounds, as in Assyria; 
or as in Greece, when nature did not afford an eminence*, 
had been raised only to one story from tlnvlcvcl oartb. 
Now the Romans, with more or loss taste, gave to it a 
variety which it had seemed unsusc'Jiitihle : majcsiie | 
domes rai.sed their heads to lieaven ; and the extra- 
ordinary spectacle was beheld of supereolumniations — 
order towering above order. 


Arches on arches ! As it Avere that Rome, 

Collecting the eliief trojiliios of her line. 

Would build up all her triumphs in one dome. 

The Coliseum stands ; the moonbeams shmo 
As ’twerc its natural torches, for divine 
Should be the light that streams here, to illume 
This long cxpIorc<l, but still exhaustle&s mine 
Of eontcmpldtioii ; and tho azure gloom 
Of an Italian night, Avhero the deep skies assume 

Stars Avhicli have words, and speak to ye of heaA en, 
Floats o*cr this vast and A\ondrous monument, 

And ehadoAvs forth its glory. ’ ^ 

* Once admitted into Homan edifleqp,* says Mr Hope, 

* the arch begins to acquire a jiowcr inconsistent witb 
the prevalence of the essential parts of the Grecian 
architecture, which were henceforward considered ns 
optional and ornamental expletives and additions.’ He 
considers, that in discarding the Greek fdftturcs, tho 
Romans, * if they had been possessed of a delicate 
appreciation of the beauties of art, had they begn gifted 
with inventive or imaginative genius, would for the 
arch have devised some new species of ornamental 
addition, appearing to belong to its nature and compo- 
sition. But such powers they could not boast. Their 


4h(*8o innovations upon* classical architecture, with 
which the Goths had ostensibly nothing to do, wo do 
not knoAv ; and the subject is not Avorth inquiring into. 
But wc hold the term to be correct in spirit, however 
otherAvise in letter; for unquestionably it iS^as tho 
infusion of the fresh bipod of the barbarians into the 
torpid veins of J^oman civilisation Avhicli gave a new 
cliararter •to Ejrope. Centuries, however, rolled 'on, 
Avith tho arch aijd the column giving its character to 
tlie Great Art, bcTore the Style appeared to which, pur 
excellence, wi^apply the nam >of Gothic. 

In this st>ne, the whole of the building became 
one arch. Tlie groins, instead of being confine^, as 
heretofore, to xlie roof, w'cre carried down even to 
the ground; Avhile the pillars of the nave being still 
retained, preserved to the eye tho porpciidictlar form 
of the cdificc,*thc distant roof appearing to rest upon 
them like a cloud* Ry this process, tho semicircular 
form of the ^omc Avas necessarily lost. It became 
an enormously elongated and pointed arch resting 
^ on the ground, and its roof soaring to an immense 
altitude in the air. Thi^ jointed style was likewise 
introduced into the windows and evity^ other part of 
the building. ‘Tlie apertures of former .iichitectural 
styles, widened and multiplied,’ says the writer Ave 
Imvc quoted ; ‘ the supports, lengthened and cqm- 
preshcd ; dlic vast masses made to hover in air, with 
but slight stays on earth, by the very principle of 
the pointed stvic, even in its soberest and roost sub*- 
lined shape, sJ^gested the idea of still increasing ^he 
surprise produced by these circumstances, by doing 
away Avith oa cry remains of solid A^hll that could be 
di*.pensed with, trusting to support to tho pillars alone; 
so situating tlies-* pillars that their angles only should 
face each other and the spectator, aa'IiUc their sides 
sliouhl fly HAvay from the eye in a diagonal line; 
subdividing every surface that is not to be entirely 
suppressed into such a number of parts, or perforating 
it so ingeniously and so variously, as to make it liglit 
as a fihni or transparent as gauze ; and increasing to 
the utmost the widtli of evefy window, and tho heiglit 
of every vault. The number of arches all pointed, 
and the curious intersections of their curving groins, 
increas'd by'the complicated plan of Gothic edifices, 
suggested the idea of creating forms and combinations 
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still more varied and complex, by subdividing their ss we wandered through the Exhibiticm. It is only 
ST/eep int(f trefoils, quatrcfoils, and other curious justice to say, that the p^pasure thus jflvAi to us we 
8A)liopings ; and by making them bend, like the ogive owe to Mi^Charles Heath Wilson of Glasgow ; for the i 
moulding, and after shewing a convex, exhibit a establishment was designed at^first as a mere colleo- 


concave Ime. *1 tion, but organised by him into a historical series. 

iVnd {hough certainly the essential parts did soft In the room which S^rms the porch to the Historic 
derive, from the imitation of trees planted in^an avenue Gallery, ar^placed casts from remarkable specimens of 
or quincunx, their more essential forms, it is probShle Egyptian and Assyrian sculpture, forming an appro- 
that the similarity winch tlic^ gradually but incident- priate introduction to the casts from classic examples 
ally acquired to trees «thua*^i8posed, gave the idea placed within the Gallery. This series of casts, although 
of completing the resemblance in the ornamental not extensive, is singularly interesting. It is divided 
additions, not only by dotting every pediment and into four groups: the first <}eing exclusively from 
pinnacle with crotchets anti flnials in the shape of Greek monuments ; the second, from Roman ; the third, 
buds, and by filling every arcli with tracery like the from various Medieval edifiocs ; and the fourth, frqm 
foliage ; but, as was practised in the last and moat tlie best ornamental details of the Revival period. To 
fiorid German style, by twisting the lighter arches and assist visitors to understand these, they are labelled 
rihs themselves, so as to look like tlie stalks of the witli tlie names and dates of erection of the buildings 
woodbine, or the tendrils of the vine.’ 'riiia extraordi- whence they were taken, and photographic views of the 
nary novelty in architecture occurred in the latter half buildings are placed in the immediate vicinity of them.' 
of the twelfth century, and was probably introduced Rut it has not been considered sufficient thus to illus- 
by the Germans. It continued till the end of ^\e trale the fMir great styles; besides the casts, a 
fifteenth, whei^ it was set aside by the Ptalian style, collection of drawinjs Infii been brought together, and 
which commenced what is called the Revival, or return chronologically arranged, which has perhaps never 
to classical models. i m been surpassed in interest. The drawings at-e princi- 


to classical models. % ^ been surpassed in interest. The drawings at-e princi- 

This Italian style was a failure ; and the intelligent pally the ^fork of Signor Lusieri — the artist wlm 
lounger in the Exliibition w'lll be at no loss to assign accompanied Lord Elgin to Athens — of Mr Roberts, 
the reason. Hitherto lie has soon the Ipading thought R A., of the late Hugh Williams, the late Andrew 
of various peoples inipre^ssing itself upon their archi-i Wilson, Mr Dighy AVyatt, Mr Lewis Gruner, Mr 
tecturo; but the revival was an oscilfittion, brought on Alfred Stevens, Mr C. II. Wilson, and the late eminent 
by individual teachers, 4 and intended to he from the U^avcller, Mr Bruce of Kinnaird, and various German 
absolutely false to the absolutely true. The mistake ^d Italian artists of skill and eminence, whose 
of the teachers was their confounding sculpture witk. Sowings were lent for exhibition; and wo would 

as high art, is an particularly mention the liberality with which I>r 


architecture — sculpture which, 


idealised imitation of things existing lu nature, and ratrudi, of Leipsic, lent upwards of 150 valuable 
architecture, which has no prototype in tlie niatcnal drawings of German architectural subjects. The series 
world, *but derives its form at first from the necessi- of drawings commences with views of important Greek 
ties, and afterwards from the %taste and genius of the edifices ; next, we find Roman examples, including 
age or nation. In sculpture, Greek art was merely remarkable edifices in Rome, the provinces, and the 
an' elevated nature ; in architecture, it wa*S the idio- Roman colonies : tj^s completes the series of pagan 
syncraay of the people. The inoven^^nt of the lievival monuments. Passing along the screens, we find our- 
ignored these plain facts : it very properly sought a selves opposife tlie churcltfs and other monuments of 
return to Greek sculptuK, but very i.uj^iOperly desired Christian Italy; the scries being appropriately wound 
to drive back pci force to Komanised Gicek archi- up by a view of the Eternal vhty, a sj^perb picture by 
tect^rc. The effort was vain ; and pot so because the late Andrew Wilson, now the property of Dr 
tlie ago was deficient in genius. It recognised the Maclngan. < Near it, Mr Wilson has placed a series of 
beauty of bofhi departments of art, but felt uncon- fine drawings, lent by the Earl of Elgin, illustrative of 
Bciously that the latter was not akin to its own thought, the mural pain^jngs and decorations of Italy, including 
For til is reason, the Italian school has* never been so the most remarkable pictures of Itaphael, and ter- 
iuccessful as the Gothic school, wlych it spurned and minuting with the Aurora of Guido. Decorative art I 


forsook. •• 

In all the styles wo have thus rapidly glanced at, 
there is a greater or less portion of the beautiful — there, 


is pleasingly illustrated in other portions of the Gallery: 
the decorative paintings of the Romans, for instance, 
are placed near tlie casts from Roman edifices ; and a 


is something that is'recoftnised by races of men as the lovely drawing by Mr_Digby Wyatt, of his Pompeian 
satisfaction of a*’want of their nature. In a sister art, Court, is appropriately placed among other specimens 
just as int architecture, we have styles of music that of ancient decoration. Mr Lewis Gruner’s designs for 
are all different, yet all bein’ tiful, because all con- Her Majesty’s ball-room are near the illustrations of 
structed on the same mathematical principles of the the Revival. 

art. Mr D. R. Hay has shewn the identity ih principle Erom Italy we pass into (Jermany, illustrated by 
of the construction of portions of the Parthenon and a wonderful series of drawings, the property of Dr 
Lincoln Cathedral ; and, in our opinion, he might 1 trich ; thence we pass into Belgium, France, Spain ; 
apply his sysijem with the same succ^s to specimens and thence into England and Scotland. The drawings 
of all styles that have obtained the suffrages of illustrating the architecture of these countries are 
ages or nations.^ His idea that the Greeks were principally executed by Mr Roberts, R.A., and attract 
acquainted with the law of nature alluded to, and universal admiration. Besides these drawings, a fine 
worked by mathematical rule in the production of collection of pliptographs illustrates the architecture 
beauty, may be as little susceptible of proof ns the lof Ronje, FJorenfce, Venice, Berlin, Dresden, Paris, &c. 
occult secrets of the Freemasons, that are supposed —a collection which we have never seen equalled in 
to have given birth to the high Gothic. But neither number and quality, purchased like the casts and no 
of these has anything to do with his system, whifih rests inconsiderable number of the drawings by the enter- 
upon its o^n merits. That system has been accused prising m^bers of the Council of Management, whoso 
of fettering genius with its mechamcal forillul8o ; but exertions have been beyond praise, 
in out opinion it is the *grand liberator of the artis* Modern architecture is illustrated by the designs of 
tij^Jipind from prejudice and tradition, throwing it several eminent architects of the present day; but, 
upon all nature and all art in its pijrsuit of with the exception of a few drawings, this part of the 


BO beautiful. 


collection is disappointing, and we are at a loss to under- 


jSuch were the ideas that floated through our mind i stand why some of the drawings wore exhibited at all. 


The halls beneath are dedicated to Mamifacturea aiM oaty ^ 3ai^ j^aent a Scottish Ga]]e]:l^ of SouIptur«v 
Decorationfl. The general arrangement is pleasing : the illustrating the |gOgms of ideas on* this fttbject ftook 
edbct is a mihiature of the Crystal Palac^ but it is the beginnings of our lustary to the Reformation. ^ 
somewhat marred by lutrpetB covered witK the huge We have thus glvon a bfik'^view of this remarkable 
patterns urhich the bad taste of the day sanctions, and ^Itibition, which confers so much honour ^the body 
which have the effect of dwarfing everything else. The A^^genthmiei} who projected it, and who hafe carried j 
manufactured articles are" arranged in sfctions, with it out. Phe city, however, ^pamiot be said to have 
due attention to order. Jhere are specimens of Terra red^onded to the efiMt to please and instruct it : 
Cotta fi^om Paris and Berlin ; copies of Greek vases ; when we visited the gaUerios, there Weip not a dosen 


Majolica, Dresden, Sevres and English ware ; glass from people present. We tnnt tijat, for ^ their * own sakes, 
France, and from Germany motal ; castings in bronze the people of Glasgow will ‘still endeavour to support 
and iron of the roost beautiful description, especially this Exhibition : it will bo a great and permanent 
the bronzes purchased by the Council, and those exhi- reproach if they allow it pass away among the things 
bjjted by Elkington, of uihich we may well ue proud ; of the season. 

French plate, tastefully designed and chasid, and . . j n - ' 

English plate, with meaningless ornamentation thrown uTfcsc! rrur* -n a -n xrt 

upon clumsy designs, as if the irtist valued Ins work, BLEbb rtiE BABTI 


like the seller, by the ounce; Russian plate, a yacht- The reader may bo curious to know at what period 
prize belonging to Mr Campbell, of Blythswood. There the event I am about to relate occurred. Reasons of 
are also many specimens of textile fabrics in the ques- delicacy, however, prevent me from gratifying ovcm 
tionable taste of the day; painted flecoMt.8n.,betraj^ng reasonable a desire, and 1 will only say, that the i 
much Ignorance both of style aJid the principles of eVurastance took place in.the summer of 

taste— exhibited, we presume, as a proof that we have , ® ^ ^ , T., 

everything to loam te respi-ct of this art. Some of the “ corta»n year, between tlie time of the amval of tho 
members of the Council have designed G.eek, Italian, ^ Zoological Gardens in London and 

and Gothic apartments, in the hope of ameliorating tho the present day. 


present defective taste in doc#rative design. There is I had been a midshipman on board the well-known 
a good deal of painted glass of ludifferent merit— ^.mt i ship named after His Majesty King William the Fourth ; 
by Ballantino, of Edinburgh, being the best of but receiving letfcrs from honfb announcing my father’s 

production, although erything is immeasurably ilii 'death, 1 had just returned this country to take ^ 
tanced by two superb specimens from Dresden, fiff possession, as well as a minor could, of the family 
like manner, the plastcr-decorations purchased ^ gstatc. I was not very w^ll acquainted with the world 
Mr Wilson at Berlin surpass those made at home, and — except tho liquid part of it — having been brought 1 
offer a mortifying contrast, yet afford a lesson which, up m a country town, and shipped in boyhood ; but ■ 
it is to be hoped, may be of service to our art. The to make up for that, 1 had an excellent opinion of ^ 
furniture exhibited is nearly all bad — ponderous, carved myself, and watched both with pride and anxfety the 
without taste, as it is designed without knowledge of sprouting of what 1 ccgiccivcd to be a very promising 
art. Specimens of the sculptor’s art are placed in moustache. 

various parts of the room, and enhanee the general One eidkimg after getting myself into full tog, I 
effect ; but with the exception of the Adam and Evo of was displaying ray horsemanship near the Zoological | 
Seoular, and some clever grgups of anini^fls b} Thomas, Gardens, when I saw, in the path leading to the 
of London, an artist of versatile genius, there is little entrance, one of the loveliest^ omen that ever appeared 
that 18 worth at^ntion. Amongst the specimens bear- to the eyes of an ex-rcefer. What was that to me ? I 
ing upon matters of practical detail, we were much do not know. It was a thing completely settled my 
struck with the products of melted basalt, being arclu- mind, that 1 wAs a full-grown man, and that a full- 
tectural details cast from this matciial, rendered fluid groi^n man has a right to look at any woman. In j 
and cooled in a particular manner ; tl^ invention, we short, I dismounted, gave my horse to the graom, and 1 
believe, of^Messrs Chance, of Birmingham. Chimney- followed my divinity. A little girl was behind her, | 
pieces of many kinds ; grates and other useful and walking with the j^urse-maid, who had another child, 
ornamental articles of metal ; tiles by Mr Murton, and an infant, in ker arms ; and to my great satisfaction, ' 
other manufacturers ; and many other interesting this careless servant put the baby presently into the 


objects of beauty and utility are arranged in appro- 
priate divisions. Among these, tho charming ^mita- 


^arms of the older girl, not much bigger than itself. 
I watched the proceeding, i^vathe Httlc creature, whose 


tions of medieval brass and iron work by Mr Potter, of walk was but a totter at tho best, swjying to and fro 


London, struck us very favourably. 

The Ladies’ Guild has exhibited a number of hand- 
some specimens of ladies’ work — not crochet and Berlin 
worsted, but chimney-pieces, tables, and sifreens, remark- 


under her burden, and the baby’s long chytkes trailing 
on the ground. 

* Madam,’ said I to the lady, touching my hatpin 
quarter-di9ck fashion, * that baby, I fear, is in dangerous 


able both for material and execution. Mr Stevens, of hands: you are perhaps not aware of it ?* She turned 
London, has specimens of his gorgeous mosaic works ; round instantly. It was what I wanted, but the flash 
and in this omnium gatherum of articles, we would 1 received fron# her beautiful eyes had a world fit 
specify as worthy of adnailration the beautiful ser- haughtiness in it; and although she oent her head 
pentinoafrom Land’s End, wrought into vases anff slightly, and said : ‘Sir, I thank you,® I did netware to 


chimney-pieces. 


continue the conversation, but walked rapidly on. 


Tho casts, and many of the most ^beautiful works fict, it was obvious the woman thought I bad taken an 
of art in the Elxhibition, as usual, have been imported^ unwarrantable liberty in criticising the arrangements 
from the continent; but Scotland is not without het of her walk; and as when turning away t caught a 
own monuments of artist skill, and Mr C. H. Wilson smile at my discomfiture on the face of the nnrse-maid, 
has proposed to form a collection of casts ffrom our own who saatched the baby roughly away, indignation 
most important ancient edifices — remains of Ae periods mingled with my awkwardness. 


when, in common with other nations, we excelled in tho Who Has this 


Was she the mother of the 1 


Great Art' Such a collection, chronologically arranged, two children? Was slie the^govemess ? Was she a 
would be of great interest to e\ cry Scotchman. Our relation? Was she single, or married? She wat 
gallery of costs in tho Royal Institution amply iilus- single ; she was the mother’s sister : I decided upon 
trates foreign art, ancient and modern; but where is that. And, after all, was her haughty look so very 
our own ? If Mr Wilson’s ideas are adopted and carried reprehensible ? Had she not been addi^scd suddenly^ 


by a straucer, ajid that stranjiyer a Man — a man of ^an, with moustaches ten times as f>3g as mine. She 
8(^newhat distingutf figure, and most promising seemed chok'ing betweeinrecent alarm and present 
moustaches ? I relented ; and as I saw her enter the mirth ; an^ as I passed : • 

Gardens tdk heart gave a great leap, for I considered it * Sir,* said she, with swelling cheeks and unsteady 
uncommomy likely that a lion would break loos^, ol voice, * my hysband wishes to thank you fbr our little 
something or other occur to draw forth, my lihivalnyj girPs doll !* But I wassoff like a shot, without waiting 
and export her gratitude. I was i\ot in error in my even to touciti my hat ; and thankful I was to get out 
anticipations; although the liircumstance that ‘Sid of the gate, for many of the spectators on seeing me 
occur was too wild even for anr imagination like mine, run, followed mechanically. 


Had it come suddenly. 


:i lor m 
,*■1 aline 


lost think T should have It would he vain to attcigpt to describe my refloc- 


shut ray eyc.'^, lickl niy breath, and stood still : but as tions as I sped rapidly along. But in the midst of all, 
it was, I had no time to reflect ; the uppermost idea I knew what was before mc<-I had an intense con- 
in my mind was, that I wtfuld do something heroic, sciousness of what Mas to be done. My resolve was 
something desperate; and when opportunity offered, fixed, and I felt an insane ©joy at the idea that no 


I instantaneously did it. 


possible intervention could prevent me from executing 


The party, with many others, were looking over the it. As soon as I reached home, I went straight to my 
I enclosure at the bear on his pole ; and in order that all own room, locked and bolted myself in, sat deliberately 
I might see, the nurse-maid had the little girl in her down before the glass, drew forth my razor, and shaved 
arms, while the little girl had the baby in hers. This off my moustaches. 

arrangement was not very reprehensible, as a moment- r— 

ary freak, for tlio maid of course bad good hold of hath k \ j tt n t q tt t? 

tlie children, th3 elder of M'hom was jumping with glee; 


and my attention, therefore,'' was exclusively directed Towauds the close of the seventeenth century, there 
to the lady, who stood absorbed in the speetag^j before lived in Trondhjem, in Norway — then united to the 
me. All on a sudden, there was a scream from the Danish crown— a worthy alderman of Dutch descent, 
little girl — the unfortunate baby \yas over the enclosure, joim Wessel by name, who had paid his debt of grati- 
and lying senseless on its face in thQ area—and the country of ftis adoption by roaring on its 

gigantic bear was hastily descending the pole to secure. ® , 

r.® ' * c ^ I soil no less than eighteen scions of his name— twelve 

Ilia nT.av ■ ^ 


Ixis prey. 

To climb the enclosufb, and spring into the .area, did 
not take me many moments —but it took me too many. 
I was at a little distance fPom the spot, and before «I 


isons and six daughters. However satisfactory thi.s 
Wddition to tlicf population may have been to' the 
^irwegi.in government, the feeding, clothing, and edu- 


reached it, the bear had caught up the infant, whose c.ating of so numerous .and turbulent a progeny caused 
little face was buried in its iur ; and on my approach no little anxiety and trouble to the parental governors 
made /or Uic pole, and began to ascend with great young colony. However diligently Dame Wessel 

>»•« 

the Ion. Cl.rtb 08 of tW Uly. 'fl.o Holimi was well “'f l'ali'l''“anla '>f '"W pngwacioua wiia qoicltar than 
intended; but the consequences wore dreadful -perli.ap6 s^^^^ed the .aldermairs purse .irid temper; and driven 
fatal ; for the bear loosed his hold, and the poor little to extremities, worthy John Wessel bethought him of 
thing fell to tho ground. I began inech.anically to c.asing the lower limbs rf his obstreperous boys in 
descend ; but did not dS*o to look fit vhat w'as in all leathern hose. The experiment, however, being a costly 
probability n B^eless corpse. And presently I could not one, was first made with the eldest sen, the wildest of 
loolr,for the cxipncics of n.y owm position demanded youngster, proud of tho dignity 

mv everv thought. The bear above was descendiner .. J . , . , . . . 


my every thought. The bear above was descending 
with huge strides and angry growls, and another below' 
— a great black monster, of whose presence in tho 
enclosure I had not been aw'.aro — was slianibling along 


thus conferred, upon him, .and anxious to put to a 
practical test the strength of his new garments, forth- | 
with seated himself on a grinding-stone, andVaicouraged 


to tho support of his comrade, amlNhad alrcaily almost his pluy-fellows to turn .aw .ay at the handle, until it 


reached tho polo. • w’as hut too clearly jiroved that, however strong, 

The fix was terrible, but it lasted only an instant ; leather is not cveilasting. 
for the keeper noY'’ made^his appearance, and with a Peter by n.amp, wdiose fortunes wc intend to follow, 
few hearty wnUopa sent the black bear to the right , {,y no means the least turbulent of the family, but 

about, while my pursuer stopped short with a terrific , • i -.i i • i j 

A ho ovmontl thopo\nflinl a niiinl^noBa nf nopoontmn nriil 


* What arc you doing here ? ’ cried the keeper, as I 


he evinced therewith.al a quickness of perception, and 
a soundness of judgment, that led his father to hope 


sUflggerod upon the ground, ‘I must give you in he might distinguish himself in some learned profession ; 
charge to the police for <a lun.atic !* ' and, accordingly, he was put to a cUassical school. 

‘Nevermind me,’ said I faintly; ‘look to the child. Here, how’cver, Peter soon proved that the student’s 
for I dare not.* ^ ^ lamp was not the one that w'ould be likely to light him 

TllO child'!— what child? Comn* liia rmniiic 'if'finipofl flnp him nn till* 


for I dare not. ^ ^ lamp was not the one that w'ould be likely to light him 

‘llio child'!— what child?’ to fame; his genius acquired for him, on the contrary, 

'Areyoubbni? Ibcrc! and I forced my eyes upon leadership in all tljo adventurous pranks of the' 
the hideous spectacle. - ^9 

The creature’s head was off! It was w.ax ! ooys. , . 

1 hardly know how I got over the enclosure. A incident^ from this period will sumce to show 

sound of laughter was in my brain, as if I was made^’fhe spirit that animated our hero. Depending on the 
of ears, and every ear ringing its loudest. The nurse- justice of his cause, he had undertaken to sustain, 
maid enjoyed the adventure more than any^dy, but single-handed, a fight against several boys of his own 
the little girl in her arms clutched at me furiously, as ago and^ize; but a bigger boy interfered, and, like 
with the murder of her dofl, and was ^ ^ mediator before and since, took the part of the 

2St?h»ndo,l loi ® ^ ^ .troDgest. The result was, that Peter Wessel got a 

srore handed to her over my shoulder. I darted away; f 7. i j -j i ^ j 

•>Bd it was high time to do so, for all tho company in thrashing, and was derided by his comrades 

Gardens were rusliing to the spot. , *•'« bargain. Burmng with indignation, tiie 

V The fair cause of the mischief was standing a little defeated hero promised he would be revenged, let hia 

way ofij leaning, on the arm of a tall noble-looking adversary be ever so bulky ; and again and again, on 


subsequent occasions, ho roneweil the fight, and 
again and ngpiin defeateiK? At length, however, he 
observed that it was hj^ own long hair an^ projecting 
cars that gave the victory into the hands of his 
adversary, who, seizing him ,j)y these, ^oon brought 
liim off his feet. Without a single qua]|a of vanity, 
Peter forthwith shaved off his luxuriant hair, and 
anointed his cars with, soap ; and thus prepared, 
returned to the combat, and this time remained the 
victor. • 

Such being the habits of tbc son, many and bitter 
wore the complaints addressed to tlie fibber; and 
'v^orthy Jolm Wossel, scosne; that Peter’s spirit was too 
unrn]}'’ to be held in check by the IVfuses, next Mppren- 
ticed liira to a tailor, possibly with a hope that one 
Ecion of the family might evini e as much originality 
I in the art of making breeches as another had proved lu 
I the art of wearing them out. But if Peter could not 
I be a student, how could ho be a tailor — he who lind 
I the spirit, the courage, and the enterfrise ()f tkrcc 
I men boiling and bubbling in liis /outbful Aeins? And 
I so — as he continued the same as before, and the tailor, 

I sufficiently erosq and severe h}^ n^ature, and, moreover, 

I encouraged by a sly hint from Peter’s falber, did not 
I spare the strap — one day the boy, having Imrled a snow- 
I ball at his enraged master, tcs»k liimself off, and having 
wandered about for a few days without shelter, and 
with very little food, ultimatcdy roliirned to tlic paternapj 
roof. Gloved by his earnest entre aties not to bo m qV 
hack to the tyrannieal innn of tlie needle, the ald#^- 
I man’s heart relented, and Peter remained at bome.-Ar 
I some time, regarded by all as a hoiioless iie’or-do-weol. 

' During this period (1 704), King Predtriek 1 visited 
Norway, and the royal presence awakened new life in 
tlie old and quiet city of Trondbjem. With childlike 
joy and womlcr, Peter Wcssel gazed at the gold 
emblazoned officers in tbc king’s suite, and at the 
pajicants and illuminations got up in honour of the 
royal guest, and with greedy cars lie drank in the 
aecaiints of the brilliant imt distant it'sidence nbero 
such eights veie of daily occurreneo ; and when the 
king and his sf^ff had left Trondbjem, and the ancient 
city bad returned to its former silence .and gloom, it 
MS found that the boy had disappeared fi^m the place 
of his birth. 

Lured by the tempting novelties jirescnted to his 
imagination, and by dreams of honour and glory 
vaguely stirring in liis youtliful soul, Peter bad con- 
cealed himself on board a vessel in tlie port, and had 
sailed with it to Denmark. However, on arriving in 
Copenhajircn, his air-castles w'ere dashed to tlu ground^ 
for he at once found liimself a friendless, J^elpless 
stranger, in the midst of a busy, bustling multitude, on 
not one of whose number lie had the slightest claim. 
Happily, tlic king’s clinplain, himself a Norwegian, 
heard of the destitute hov, wliose adventurous spirit 
had brought him to this distant shore ; and having sent 
for hia young countryman, lie was captivated by bis 
frank and fearless manner, and took him into his 
service. Once more Peter Wessel found liimself in .a 
position for which nature had rendered him unsuited ; 
and this time he chafed the* more, because tlio sight of 
the bustling port of Copenhagen, witli its crowds of 
merchant-vessels, and its noble sjiips of war, had 
revealed to iiirn his true vocation. The ilock-yarcjp, 
where the naval cadets were exorcised daily, became 
his favourite place of resort ; and at the sight of these 
embryo heroes, his heart would swell with a yearning 
desire for deeds of naval daring. At#leiigth the 
wish became too strong for restraint, and with tho 
confiding boldness of inexperienced yoiich, the obscure 
sefVant-boy addressed a letter direct to the king, 
begging to be appointed a cadet in his majesty’s 
naval service, and promising, in case his prayer wore 
granted, to devote his life and his strength to the 


serviod. ^appily» l^ng Ifn^crick IV. had a mind 
capable of appreciating the noivetii and thc^uo iuant|il 
charaetteristics betrayed by the young petitioner ; aiMl 
as there was notliing in the jrules of tho service th^t 
/qrUhde such appointment, add Wossel’s pd^itlon was, 
imgreovv, backed by Ids kind master, tne yqpng ' 
adventmtr ii^as, in inscribed as apprentice in tiio 
do^-yards, and fti ^ ensuing year made his first 
voyage on board a slave-trader bound for the coast of 
Guinea. On his rcturd^fic tpok service on board ah 
East lodiaman ; and in 1709 rcthrned to Copenhagen, 
having earned tho highest recq|nmendatioh8 from 
his captain for his exciijiplary conduct and excellent 
seamanship. In riglit nereof, ho was inscribed as 
midshipman on the rolls of the royal navy, and, in 
accordance with the usages of tho times and Country, 
made in this capacity a second voyage to the Bast 
Indies. . On the homewahl voyage, in 1710, the captain j 
of tho East Indiaman learned from a ship hail^ in 
the North Sea, that w^ar had again bioken out between 
Dcimi.ark and Sweden ; and loath to expose his rich 
cargo to capture, he put into the port of Bergen, in 
Non*, ay, instead of continuing tlie vdyage to Copen- 
hagei^ From this n^oment commences a new era in 
the hisrory of Peter Wcssel. 

Yielding to an irresistible impulse, and strengthened 
by the same naive trustfulness which on his first outset 
in life liad ^ven him courage to address himself 
ilircctly to th» king, tlw ^oiing midshipman now 
repaired ‘o Christiania, and sought an interview with 
General Lovendal, the commander of the* forces in 
Norway. With glowin" cheeks but modest self-pos- 
session, lie presented himself before the man who for 
the time wielded the royal power in the country, and 
solicited nothing less than to be intnisj;ed witli the 
conirnand of some craft with which ho might keep tho 
Swedish crui'^ers off yie Norwegian coast. General 
Lovendal possc'-scil i‘onsiderable knowledge of humsip 
nature ; .i^fev. .earehing questions sufficed to convince , 
him that it was the fire of genius, and not the presump- 
tion of vanity, that inspired this st irtling boldness,* and 
h.aving descrknl tJie fear^ip* tone of the young sailor, | 
and in tho mnitary ardour and manly self-reli.ince tJiat 1 
liglited up his frank and handsornef countcnunce, a 
character of i.*b ordinary power and energy, he deter- 
mined to give him the trial he solicited, and appointed 
him at once to the command of a small vessed carrying 
four guns, wMch he had just fitted out as a privateer. 

Tlie activity, sk^ll, enterprise, and vigilance displayed 
by General livendal’s young protege — the number of 
prizes he brought into port — the quick and correct 
intelligence of the movements of the enemy which ho 
was able to impart — liis lis^cgard of danger, together 
with the resolution, presence of mini, and intrepidity 
displayed by him on all occasions—.*' iqp attracted 
general attention, and liis reputation grew rapidly, 
when, in 1712, after having been promoted to lieu** 
tenant, he was further intrusted by his prot^^tor 
with the command of an 18-gun frigate, built and 
eriuipped at his expense. At length Wossel found 
himself in a pasition to measure his strength witli tbu 
enemy’s ships of war and tliough his fifst feat was^tba 
capture of a Swedish privateer, mounting nine guns 
only, he did his best subsequently to shew his mdoKui- 
tablc pluck ill engagements with vessels of superior 
force. Such, indeed, was hia adventurous ilpirit, that 
it is a qucslion wliether he would not liave engaged, 
single-handed, wdth a whole fleet had an opportunity 
occurred. On one occasion, feeling tired of the peaceful 
occupation im])oscd upon him of convoying fleets of 
murclioiitmen, lie left his convoys while taking in their 
cargoes in Holfand, and mado a little excursion to 
Gottenburg, where^ laying his ship outside, he sent in 
a challenge to some one of the Swedish men-of-war 
in hafbour there to come out^and fight him., The 
challenge was not accepted ; but the disappointmehi 



he waa compensated for the next tray, by an 

et^;oiinter with two Swedish ships-of-thedine, which 
hiMring shewed Danish^ colours until he was within 
range of their guns, then opened fire on him. Nothing 
daunted, 'V^'essel returned their fire for several hduj;rt 
witl^ his eighteen 4-pounders, even returning to 
attack after once having got clear of his 'adversaries ; 
and only eventually taking advaiitage'of the wind, w!!fen 
the hull of his little frigate was so riddled with shot 
that he no longer conshjerech^t safe to hold the sea. 
The ensuing year witnessed another of those exploits, 
that were already a(,^quiring for him the name of ‘ the 
Sea-hussar’ — or what we woijld term the Naval Hot- 
spur — from tliose whose envy was awakened by the 
rapid rise of an obscure individual into so prominent a 
place in public esteem. On the 26th of July 1 7 14, while 
cruising in the North Sea, ho ran unsuspectingly close 
in to a frigate bearing the neutral flag of England, but 
which, being in reality a Swedish privateer, though 
commanded and partially manned by Englishmen, sent 
two shot after Inm ns soon as it had got into his wak|^. 
Delighted at tlie prospect of a flglit, our hero imme- 
diately put abcftit, and prepired for action, though 
the English frigate was greatly, superior in biUk and 
armament to his own. The engagement widen ensued 
lasted from six o'clock in the afternoon until midnight, 
when the English captain stood away before the wind ; 
but Weasel stood after him, though hia’own ship was 
already severely damaged,* and the actisn recommenced 
at 6 A. M. the following |?ay, .and lasted until 2 p. m., 
when Wcsf^el was informed that his powder-magazine 
was very nearly empty. Ki^pwing by unmistakabloi 
signs that Ids antagonist wras even worse off, Wessel 
now, with n humour that characterised him even 
in the midst, of danger, ordered tlio jolly-boat to be 
lowered^ and a trumpeter of the ship’s baud to be 
tjespatebed to the side of the ^lemy’s vessel with his 
compliments, and regrets tliat ho was obliged to let his 
gallant foe off this time, as his ammunition wjA running 
low ; which confession ho renewed a few minutes later, 
by asking the Eiiglisli captain, through the speaking- 
trumpet, to lend Idin son a powder, /hat they might 
, recommence tJie fight. The service was declined in the 
same Jocose tonfi as it was asked ; and entering into 
the of his adversary, the Englishiilan called for a 

glass of wine, aiil emptied it to the licalth of the gallant 
iJane, amW the dealtMiing cheers of the crew. In his 
report on this action, Wessel says that IutII the enemy’s 
ship been manned by Swedes alone, a^\d not by English- 
men, he would, ‘with God’s help, have talren her;’ .ami 
it was, indeed, subsequently proved that the Swedish 
part of the crew had advised surrender several times 
during tho cngagcme^it, biptliad been overruled by the 
English. « 

In 1715, g Swedish squadron of six sail, carrying 31. 
guns, was captured by tlie Dao.sh fleet at Colbcrger 
Heide ; and Wessel, whose vigilance and presence of 
mind had prevented the escape of one bf these,* a frigate 
of 30 guns^.was rewarded with the command of this 
prize. Wherever there whs a service of importance to 
be performed, and danger to be eiicouAtered, Wessel 
an(f his new iTigate, iiiuc/fe G/ new (the White Eagle), 
were employed; Aid wherever a daring and vigilant 
cruiser was required, our hero proved himself in Ids 
proper place, his growing honours having in nowise 
damped his adventurous spirit. A few days before the 
battle of Jasmund, in which he supplied for some hours 
Hirith remarkable efliciency the place of a ship-of-tlie- 
line, which\i^^B obliged to withdraw from the cotobat, 
he lustoin^^ single-handed, an action against a Swedish 
liner and Aigate, from which he esq^ped wkh very 
slight dimiage. The night before the battle, he captured 
of one of the enemy’s ships-of-the-linc, and 
a of the crew obtained information of the 
portance for the proceedings of the belt day. 
t altw the battle, having been ordered to 


e^ise between the two fleets, and observe the move- 
ments of the enemy, he availed himself the darkness 
to sail into^the very midst of the hostile squadron, and 
unfortunately ran so close in ro a line-of-battle-ship, 
that his bowsprit carried away some of her rigging. 
On being hailed, Wosself with ready wit, gave the hame 
of a Swcdislf frigate of the same size as bis own ; and 
perceiving that great confusion reigned on board the 
enemy he had so unexpectedly come upon, he urged his 
crew to take advantago of the lucky chance to board 
and capture* her. But the sailors, less resolute than 
their commander, refused to obey an order which, they 
said, would lead them to certain death. Beginning, 
apparently, to feel some surprise at the pertinacity^ 
with which the frigate continued to keep<ilose alongside 
of him, the Swedish commander now put some further 
questions, to whicli Wessel returned so ambiguous an 
answer, tliat he threatened to send a broadside into the 
frigate if she did not at once withdraw. To this Wessel 
replied, that if he did he would receive one in return ; 
and*a salvo (j 1 musketry being immediately after dis- 
charged on board the*linci^ where something seems to 
have been wrong with the guns, the frigate answered 
with a broadside that raked her bulky antagonist’s 
deck, and caifsed her to crowd sail. In vain our pug- 
nacious hero sought with taunting words to rouse the 
Swedish commander’s spi#it, and make him stand fight; 
and thus, between the pusillanimity of his own crew 
I nd that of the enemy, lie lost a prize which would 
otherwise no doubt Imve been his. A few days later, 
to White Eaijle v^is again engaged, single-handed, with 
t\\ of the enemy’s ships of superior force, and at such 
close quarters that musketry as well as c.annon was 
brought into play; and again the Swedes were obliged 
to desist from the combat witliout having vanquished 
I their daring foe, although the White Engle was almost 
I in a foundering state when she rejoined the Danish 
squadron to which she belonged. 

The apparently recklcKS courage of the ci-devant 
tailor’s apprentice — wliich, however, had never led to 
any disastrous •eonsequcncea— now caused the admiral 
in comm.and of the fleet agnin^to lay his injunctions on 
him never to engage with a superior forq^; but Wessel’s 
blood seems to have been too hot to allow of his being 
as good a model of subordination, as he was of otlier 
se.amanlike qualities, for very shortly after his having 
received this injunction, wo again find him at c^pse quar- 
ters witli a frigate and a sliip-of-tlie-liiie off the island of 
Ivugcn. On this occasion he lost his main-mast and all 
its rigging, and forfeited the good-will of his crew, who 
complained of his exposing them without necessity. 
Jb’reclorick IV., however, w.as fully alive to the important 
service!’ which his daring had rendered during the 
war, and immediately after he had cleared himself of 
the imputations cast upon him by his crew, whose 
discontent aro.se more from the consequences .of the 
faults of an inefficient commissariat department than 
from any dislike of their brave commander, Wessel 
was raised to the order of the nobles under the name of 
Toi lenskjold (Tlmndcrshield), symbolical of his war- 
like deeds. Wessel himself seemed delighted with his 
new name, and assured his royal master that he would 
prove himself worthy of it, by thundering in tho ears 
of the Swedes in a manner that his majesty should 
soon hear of. , 

*The ensuing year Tordenskjold, as we must now call 
our hero, found himself for the first timo in independent 
command at tho head of a flotilla, consisting of four ^ 
small vessels carrying 116 guns, and three armed gal- 
leys, all of fftnall draught, with wliich he was despatched 
to the North Sea, to intercept a fleet of Swedish trans- 
ports and men-ofrwar, fitted out at Gottenburg^ built 
to go inside the skjsers, or small rocky islands, that 
guard the coast of Sweden and Norway, and destined 
to carry provisions and reinforcements to Charles XII,, 
who was then besieging Frederickshald. Tke Swedifh 
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squadron, consisting ofthirteenveBseU of war, of yanouf^ uhtiUfutli gwtorea abusive lonquagp, in attnctiug 
strength and bulk, some sl^scr-boats, and twenty-one towards himself the attention of thei Swedish shan^ 
transports, had loft the port of Gottenbura by the shooters, while lusoomrades, rowing resolutely 
time Tordenskjold arjjitved, and lay at rnichor in threw a rope to tlie galley, and the endangered yesse): 
Dyno harbour, two Danish miles further m than the vsas thus towed out — the man* to whose curious* expe- 
outermost line of skjsers — thigJast quartef-mile of the its {eacue was chiedydua having escaped withgot 
inlet being only from fifty to sixty fatlfims broad, 'a single wuinfl 

and hedged in by high clifis, lined on both sides with ISss failure before Strainstad having caused new coin^ 
boldiers, while two armed galle} s guarded the entrance, plaints to be made against him, Tordenskjold, anxious 
and the mouth of tlie harbour was defended by a to meet his detractors face^o faco, solicited and obtained 
battery of 12 pounders erected on a sigall island leave to repair to Copenhagen Fearing to weaken the 
Such was the position wjuch Tordenskjold, without a fleet by the absence of any of the la];ger ships, he went 
moment's hesitation, determined to attack ^ ith his on board a small prize-cutter, carrying two d-pounders, 
small flotilla , and his ^uol luck did not abandon and with a crew of twenty men, only eight of whom 

hi A on the occasion Having by prompt dctision were able bodied seamen Off Varberg, a Swedish 

succeeded in entering the long narrow inlet without frigate of sixteen guns and sixty men gave chase to the 

suflenng any loss, he was able to pi w e lus ships in cutter, and though he found it difficult to refhse battie 

order of battle in spite of the mur <ei oils fire with which even against such odds, Tordenskjold, being on his 
they were assailed , and after the lapse of a few liours, way home to disprove accusations of foolhordinesa, 
the island battery was in his hands, and the enemy, considered it most prudent to eudesvour to escape; 
dnien to extremities, had run his ships '•shore,* w hsre but tht frigate having overt iken him, and the choice 
they were abandoned by tlicii crcw« The combat w is being now onlj between fighting or surrendering, ho 
thus at an end, but the victory could not bo end to bo no longer hesitated Bcii^ called upon tib surrender, he 
gained before the groundtd ^essels were eitliei c ipturcd answered ‘ It is Tordepskjold witli whom you have to 
or destroyed To accomplish this was n t the loist deal am>lie never surrenders.* And he then, with a 
dangerous part ot the undertaking, for by this time school boy s love of fun, invited his ad veruary to lay his 
all the Swedibh troops in the jiLighhourliood had been slop alongside ot the cutter, and board lier , but when 
marched up to the spot, and no less than 5000 men the Swede nnjflous for the honour of capturing the 
now lined the cliffs that surrounded the liarbour,f and j/ar famed Dane, andeavoiired to do so, he managed 
kept up an unceising Art But 'Turdtnskjcld knew (wexterous ^nanoDUvres to avoid Jhe danger However, 
how to infuse his own spirit into hi s bordmates, an i | -iftei several hours of close figlmng, when TordOnskjold 
after a struggle of somi horns, ni which instantLS < i h^d been reduced to cut un ins tin platters to feed his 
the most daring bravery occurnil, thty succeeded in guns, aril the mast and rigging ot lus little craft had 
gaming posbcssion of cU veil of the enemy s armed been most severely handled, the Swedish captain 
vessels, and nineteen richly lukn transports, the rest bet ime so sure of victory, that, swinging Jins hat, ho 


of the fleet having Iwtn totiUj clestrojod 


congratulated himself upon being destined to en jt>y the 


o'clock m the evening Tordenskjolii withdrew with honour of carrying Commodore lordenskjold into 
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his prizes, liaving lost onl> nineteen killc I an 1 fiftj 
seven wounded Not only wis Dyuo harbour tkirtd 


(jrottenburg With the exclamition *Nc\cr shall a 
Swede do 4hit lordenskjold raised his nfle to his 


but Fredcnckshald was sivcd Jht ensuing diy check, took aim, and the Swedish captain fell, pierced 
Charles XII withdrew from^Norway , an< a few days b> the deadly bullet J he Danish irunipeters — of whom 
later, lordenskiold on icportmg the complete sue (ess there were no lias than s't among lordenskiold's 
ot the undertaking^ to the*kiug, was promoted to the motley (rew — stuuded a triumphant fanfare, the whole 


rank of commodofi 


crew sent up i tremendous cheer , anfl the bwcuish 


I he next year 1717, Tordcnskiold bt intrusted frigate put abdit, and steered her former coiBrse 
I with the chit! command m tlu North bca madi, an Hiving distributed somo bottles ot tWine among 
attempt to destroy a bwcdisli squidioti in Gotkiiburg Ins men, our hero withdrew to his Gabm take 
harbour, I5at m spiti of tin bra^erv iifll skill t^mcici some rest, atK;^ in the meanwhile, Ins subordinates, 
by him on this occasion also his usuil success did not hiMng liecomc too clited to mmd the points of the 
attend him, and igaiii the intrepid sailor w is w irncd htkvcns, let tl^ little craft run on shore on the 
not to eng igc with i suptiior force without the especial boutlicrnmost point of the Swedish coast The shock 
commands of the king Later m the year, a pi i was was so violent, that a plank was stoie in, and the cutter 
laid to surprise Strjinstad where Charles XU w is filled rapidly with witer, •bgt Ttrdenskjold, by mq 
erecting fortificatioiid, witli iviewto arcncwcdinvision means nichi cd to become a Swedish prisoner of war | 
of Norway Here, igiin, 1 ordenskiold s luck forsook by this awkward blunder, having rcconii ^gnded his 
him, as far as regards the attninmciit of tin. object in men to defend the wreck until he sent them help fVom 
view , but he succeeded in inflicting considerable injur> the guardship in the Sound, continued his voyage in a 
oa the enemy, and in bringing bis own ships out of ci izy little# boat, out of which he was obliged to bale 
danger without great loss One ani cdoto conntr ted the water with his hat 

with this undertaking is so curiously illustrative of the Ihe inquiry into his conduct at Stromstad having 
humorous character of tlio Danish sailor, that we must led to Ins cxoikw 'tion from all blame, our hero wO® 
find space for it During the attempt to cffi-ct a en ibled, during the last two years of %he war^ & 
landing, two gillejs had got# aground The bwedes continue his course of bravery aad aotmty-^bia 
immediately sought to get possession of them , but the * krowning exploit being the reduction of the town of 
one was rescued by the noble intrepidity of i midship- Marstrand and d’ye fortress of Carlsberg, until them 
man, by name Woodrofl , the other, ^ in which one considered impregnable, and which, indeed, irere 
officer and one sailor only survned, was sa>ed m the ciptured, not so much by military force, as by the 
following manner — The galley had drifted so far from individual daring and the never-failing presence of 
shore, that the Swedish troops were unable to board, mind o&the young rear admiral who commanded the 
but they continued to discharge their muski^s at the attacking squadron Never durmg his whole career, 
two sole survivors of the crew whenever they ventured so rich m extemporised expedients, had Tordenskjold 
to shew tliemselves in trying to get their >t8sel afloat developed such fcFtihty of resources as he displayed 
again ^eing this, one of the men on board of a during lus operations against this the strongest fortress 
Danish half*galley, which was proceeding to the rescue, in Sweden, and which he had determined to capture 
threw off lus < lothes, and presenting himself in a state with a force not exceeding 700 men At one moment we 
of nature in the stern of the boat, succeeded, by his find him disguised as a vender of flsh, perambulatiiig 
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the town and the citadel) haggling? with fcooks and 
l(puscwivc») but* taking care not to scdl his catch, 
until he has well noted all the local circumstances that 
might be turned to advantage ; at another lime we see 
him snpefintending in' person the erection of iami- 
baW;erie0, under circumstances of so muclj dangei| 
that the enginecr-oflicers of the expeditfon^refuseu to 
tako upon themselves the responsibJiity. Next, biwiiig 
already made himself master of the town and the 
harbour-batteries, he is^inditk'ff a German letter to the 
Saxon prisoners, who, he has ascertained, form the 
naajor part of tln^ garrison of the fortress, promising 
them such advantages as wmuld be most likely to malce 
tliom incline towards capitulation ; then, under nn 
assumed charaeter, he is cpjoyiug an interview^ with a 
lady of indi/Terent rei)ute, said to exorcise great 
inilucncc over the commandant, and instilling into her 
mind the most exaggerated notions of the three over 
ivhich Admiral Tordenskjold disposes, and of the fate 
that awaits all the inmates of tlie fortress when it 
sliould fall into his hands, as eventually it must. TI\pn, 
again, w^e tind him, having thus prepaKcd the soil, 
taking uceasiofi of the cxiiloftion of a pov\der-magazine 
ill tho fortress, fired hy a boml^ from one of his shijis, 
to wTite to tho eoimmindant himself, whom h^knew to 
be a man of weak character, and -very anxious about 
the fate of liis family, shut up with liim in the fortress, 
representing to liiin the danger he wdis incurring by 
protracted resistance, ahd inviting Lirn to come and 
inspect the means of |‘ittiu*k prepared, winch would 
convince?’ him that this resistance was vain, and the 
more so as 20,000 men w'crc already advancing ^o 
invest the fortress from the land-side also. This latter 
assertion was as false as the invitation w'us insincere; 
hut the coipmandant having taken him at his w'ord, and 
sent an officer to examine the means of attack, our 
hero, thougli taken hy 8urpri.sOj,di(l not lose liis presence 
of mind. Inviting the Swedish officer to luncli with 
him before proceeding to the inspection, fche let the 
bottle pass round freely, until he a^see^tiuned that there 
would bo but little to learfrom the kceii-sightedness of 
tliis gentleman. In tlw meanwhile*, the TOO marinc.s 
and sailors had been drawn np in two lines in the 
streets of MaAtrand ; and when tho Swedish captain, 
surfoiinded by a number of livclj^ young Danish 
officers, who kept up an incessant volley of wit and fun, 
had passed through their ranks, they quietly slipped 
away through the back-streets, and reairiiie.ared on some 
other point us a new detac hment ;^and so on, until the 
Swedish captain had received a mos^, imposing idea 
of the Danish fiiree. Ills report, together with the 
opportune explosion of another miigazino, determined 
Commandant Dankwaeit fo surrender ; and a few" day 5 
later, Tordenslijold delivered over the fortress into the 
hands offliis royal master, who promoted him on tho 
spot to the rank of vice-admiral, and fastened in his 
bptton-hole a miniature of himself set in brilliants. 

In 1720, peace was concluded ; and a fcw months 
later, at the age of twxmty-nino, tlic hero who had 
passed uns(‘athod tlirough so many a peril by land and 
by sea, found an inglorious death at the hand of a : 
swindler, wfibm he met in Hanover, and whom he i 
first horsc-whii^ped for having defrauded a young 
friend with wliom he was travelling, but with whom he^ ^ 
afterwards consented to fight, as he ^vas represented to 
be a miliary man. ' 

The x^ancG of Tordenskj old’s life, as it met the eye, ' 
was tluu of wild adventure and warlike enterprise ; but < 
if tradition speak true, he cherished in his liearA, during ' 
"tho whole of his career, a romance of a more tender and ' 
nature. A beautiful English girl, ^w^hom he ^ 
the first day kc enfered Ueneral Jibvendars ^ 
where she was on a visit, is said to have made a - 
4oep impression on his youthful imagination; and he ^ 
liras on liis way to England to sue for her hand, when 
he met with bis untimely death. 
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Tjii: palm-trees of the East no more give out 
Their Corning wjjio to slake my thirst : I see 
No 1^’non-bowers, where bright birds every tree 
Stud with quaint hanging nests ; and all about, 
Jasmine runs, fragrant — like an acolyte 
Scattering sweet incense from rich eeiisei’S white. 

Tho clwleric squirrel on my path no more 
Dashes the ripe guavas A-orn the bough, 

Where the green parrot screams discordant lore. 
And silvery lizards Hit •’here fireflies glow 
In tlie fast-f.illing twilight. Trom the .shrine. 
Where lamps bux’ri ilim, no shadow crosses mine ! 

Tho .sound of soft kiUir, by fingers dear 

Stiuelv gently in tln' dusk 1))^ some fair stream, 

I hoar not now — nor voice beloved and cle.ar, 
Slunu^aing like bees in sonic sweet honey-dre'iin ; 
Nor midst tho d*ik w'jfvos of ihy fragrant hair 
J>.*the J 111 } trcnmlous hands in transport tliore ! 

All p.isk -all gone ! jo}s of an e.*irly time 

When jouth in India was one long bright day 
Of health and happiness, and love- -sublime, 

By reason of its pifre and earnest ray ! 

All past — all gone — all but a gra\o below 
The palm-trees, where by night tho fireflies glow ! 


DEATH or A DESCENDANT OE ME(t .MERKILFES. 

Meg Gordon, relict of William Young, dieil at Greenlaw 
on th(‘ 21st of February, aged eighty. William Young 
and his gips} progonitois have been known for generations 
all along the llorders of Scotland and Eriglaml, either as 
lioriiors, iniiggors, or besom a ml b.iskot makci’S. His 
roliot, IMog Gordon, belongs to the same race, and is a 
lineal descendant of tlie ^I(‘g Mturilecs, or .l<‘uu Gordon, 
line of the principal cli.’ir.icters in Sir Walter Scott’s novel 
of Ginj Mdimeninj. She, fiko many of her tribe, either 
had, or pretended to have, * a knowledge of palmistr}. 
The relict of Dandle Dinrnont died f.t Snawdon, East 
Lothian, on the ffOth of January; IMrs Janet Wilson, aged 
sevciitv -tw(!>, relict of Mr Jame.'-’ l>avidson, farmer, Ilindlcc, 
Koxburghshire. It was at the hospitable farmhouse of 
lliiidlec that fin* Waller Scott was w’ont t(\; spend tho 
night in his iiiemsions into Liddesdalc in quest of Border 

b. ’illads ; and it lias long been accepted that the husband 
of the deceased sat for a well-known portr.iit in the pages 
of (hiy Mannvriufj. All connected with the life of the Last 
Minstrel are fast disappearing from the earthly scene.— 
Noivt and (Queries. 

ANCILING EXTKAOEDINABY. 

In the Ionian Islands, whore there are no .streams suit- 
jible to the .angler, the nativc.s of one of them — those of 
Paxo — practise an aerial kind of angling, not indeed for 
fish, but for birds. Sitting on the edge of a lofty cliff, witli 
II the appliances of the art — rod, line, and baited hook — a 
natural lly the bait— they make their casts, and effect the 

c. aptiiro of many a deluded sw’allow. In the West Indies, 
there is a more exciting k^nd practised ; in Barbadoes, for 
the shark ; and at Trinidad, in the Gulf of Paria, for the 
whale. Both these arc fierce struggles; tho one carried 
on, the perfonndr standing on a rock or cliff washed by 
deep water, the other in boats. Neither of these kinds 
of sport have I my. self witnessed, but 1 have been whore 
they were practised, and I have heard accounts of them 
from thOM who engaged in them, narrated with an anima- 
tion strorfgly botokdkiing the zest with which they were 
followed. — Davy's Angler and his JFriend, 
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I B the liveliest recollection of tlie 3d of July 1854 ; 
more 80 , perhaps, tht'n of any othof day in the calendar 
of my life, wherein it is empluiticallv m.&ked with a 
distinguishing stone— the colour whereof the reader 
may guess from the tale I havi*to tell. It w’aa not at all, 
I may premise, because the morrow' w as ‘ Independence 
Day,’ that that particular eve of a glorious anniversary 
dwells so freshly in niy memory far from th*J, 
I am pretty sure— true-blooded American as I am ^ 
my mother at least was a Boston girl, and I was born 
there — that on that morning the old stirring wateh- 
W’ords, * Our heroic forefathei s,’ ‘The saviour of his 
country,’ ‘Bunker’s Hill,’ and so on, would have 
1 jarred disagreeably on my car, so utterly out of 
' unison would they liave been with the heavenly 
I frame of mind in which I awoke from delightful 
dreams to paradishcal consjiioiisiiess ot iftiking bliss 
As I leaped out of bed, the blight }Oung day, cloud- 
less, beautiful, ^ my hopes, was thrusting aside the 
bummer mght-curtains, and coming forth a jocund 
bridegroom to embrace his slumbering* bride the 
earth, and with his glowing kisses awaking licr to 
life and Lveliness. It will be easily tftiderstood, from 
this shining similitude, wliat my head was running 
upon ; but the dawn was really a brilliant one, and the 
picturesque villas and gay gardens of Staten Island, 
apparelled in its golden light, shone out in their most 
attractive aspeett Staten Island, the reader n ay or 
may not bo aware, is a kind of bouthern suburb of New 
York, separated from its sister isle Manhattan, whereon 
the empire city stretches its huge, restless, ever-swell- 
ing bulk, along about five imJes of sheltered sea — New 
York Bay — across which you may be ferried for a few 
cents in a floating steam-palace. My father, Joshua 
Henderson, master-mariner, and for many years pros- 
perous ship-owner of New York, had, not long before 
my mother's death, purchased a pleasant dwelling 
there — Hope Cottage, so named by Imnself, whore 
he was every day becoming more find more a fix- 
ture. The chief and active share in the business or 
Henderson & Co. had been some time since ceded to 
his partners ; and my father, moreover, was growing, 
i with increasing years and substance, projtirtionably 
chary in his shipping ventures, most of which had 
latterly been participated by Aunt Martha, his widowed 
and wealthy sister, located, with her daughter Ruth, at 
Slierborne Villa, wdthin scarcely more than a stone’s- 
throw of Hope Cottage— and about as sensible and 


sharp A dame as ever trod m shoe-leather. As for my 
noble self, I had been intended for a profession-^y 
father inclined to law, my aunt divinity— but as it 

was soon abundantly clear that 1 should never make a 
particularly bright figure in either of these, that notion 
was reluelaiiLly giien uy. Aunt Marflia especially — 
alu* relict of ^Silas Garstoiie, wholesale-dealer 

in dry goods, Broadway, and major in the New York 
Militia — resented the family disappointment to a most 
unreasonable degree. 1 was a failure, she said, and she 
hated failures : eind as roganled Ruth, I must prove 
myself w rth my salt, winch doubted 1 ever should 
do, m some calling or other, before she ciJald bring 
herself to look upon me |is her daughter's iuture bus* 
band ; a sentiment, she savagely added, which Ruth 
tally endorsed. To this un-aunt-like estimate of her 
only nephew, I, of course, sturdily demurrciT, I reckoned 
mjself up Very differently. I stood five-feot-eleven in. 
my stockings, enjojec? robust liealth, and a flow of 
spirits sulFcle-it, if commeri'ially available, to set up a 
fir<5t-rate liquor-storc in Hroadway, and was, besides, 
sole heir to at least liOOO doll us per annum — Hope 
Cottage and %cings over th<7 bargain. What on earth, 
therefore, con' 1 it signify, in a liusbapdly sense, that 
I Iiid not coi^c off with evactly fiying-colout» at 
Harvard riiivcrsit), or as yet shewn aigns of a gift 
for preaching ! Wlien I was at home, Ruth gnd I hud 
been lor ycarf inseparable companions ; and it thus 
came to pass lliat^I, unconsciously, as it were, but in 
perfect accordance, I apprehend, with a law of nature, 
vciy early anived at a decided conclusion that we 
,wcre especially created fqf each other, and that to 
sunder or mate us with uneot%cnial sq^ils would be an 
inexpiable crime, alike .igainst humanity apd Heaven. 
Certainly I had always misgivings as to Ruth’s entire 
accordance with those views ; and upon reaching hqpie 
on Sunday forenoon, 2(1 July, after bidding fimtl 
farewell to Harvard, I determined to bring tlie damsel 
to the test without delay. For this purpose, J aeiaod 
the opportunity afforded by the drop|^ing in, 
after dinner, of one of my father’s qjd cTonieSi to 
quietly off to Sherborne Villa. The reception awak- 
ing me was a gratifying one. My aunt’s manner 
decidedly less grim and gritty than at my last visit, 
and Ruth was wonderfully gracious— actual^ pressed 
— mamma not objecting— that we should tldse d long 
walk together I 

To be sure, the afternoon Was fine and cooD, all* 
the worlfl abroad^ and she had not yet sported 
new dress sent her from York— considerations ' 

which, I doubted not, had something to do with tho 
flattering proposal. However that might be, the walk 
was a very pleasant one, and Would have bm muelti* 
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voce ao but that Ruth, ai uaual, lauded off every 
attempt at^serioils diflcourse. Still, I was in high 
featiier when we retnimed, and sat down to tea with 
I dear D^me^Garstone. Seon, however, it proved to be 
sweetly combed down. A tall, handsome, military-ldblaH 
log lhan, forty years old or so, cliarged iu^o th^ roo»3, ' 
and wat received with all the honpurs. ‘to Hart- 
mann My nephew, Mark lltinderson.* The felflSw 
merely glanced at me, in a de haut en bas sort of 
way, but to the ladies ^le wffs immensely courteous, 
especially to Kuth, wlio received his common-place 
compliments with evident gratification— ;but whether 
oply to torment me, I was sqon too hot and angry to 
determine clearly. I stood it pretty veil for about 
half an hour, and then went off with a bounce, and 
was so little cooled when I entered the parlour of Hope 
Cottage, a quarter of an hour or so afterwards — f had 
taken one or two restless turns about the neiglibourliood 
before going in — as to exclaim in a key absurdly loud, 
except as affording some slight relief to the irritation 
which was choking me : ‘ Confound that saucy gijisy ! 
Certainly the ipost distracting riddle of A girl that 
ever plagued and pu 7 /led susceptible ingenuous man ! * 
My father was sitting at an tfpen window, ^tently 
scrutinising througli his telescope a large vessel enter- 
ing the bay from the Narrows. As his deafness had 
greatly increased upon him of late, I did not suppose, 
vehemently as I expressed myself, that no could have 
hoard me^ 1 was mistaken : lie had cAught a portion, 
at all events, of my w(«rds and meaning; for imme- 
diately turning from tlie windo\^, and eyeing me ivith 
a grimly smiling expression as he seated himselfj^ 
and in his slow deliberate way refilled his pipe and 
grog-glass, he said; ‘You have been the saucy gipsy, 
then?* • 

‘Confound her! — yes,’ 1 growled; but as he did not 
hear me, I nodded affirmation, t 

‘ That's well,’ he replied, adding in his usual soa- 
slang dialdct: ‘She’s a liandsomo craft, ‘Mark, no 
doubt, hut a little cranky, 1 fear, .and wants more 
btdlast to bring her down to Iier proper bearings.* 

‘And a skilful captain 1 bawlrJ, jelling in with 
his humour. ^ 

‘l^at is right, lad; and then, I rcckop, she’ll behave 
very prettily-’ 

‘ Doubtful,’ tSiought I, as I helped myself to a cigar 
and a tuifibler of rum and water. Wlicnever thoroughly 
, ryled, 1 am always thirsty, • 

‘Tliey’ve bedizened her out with a deal of finery,* 
resumed the ancient mariner. « 

‘That’s New York fashion,’ I shouted at the top of 
my voice. ‘ She must not be out of the faslnon, you 
know.* -Cl * 

‘Pray don’t Scream so, Mark; a stranger would 
suppose I ^^as as deaf as a post. As to New York 
fashions, the Boston folk aint ni uch behind in expensive 
falcthe-rals.* Here the dialogue was suspended, I 
being in no mood for talk, and the governor hardly 
preparoi to translate in words the astounding intelli- 
gence which I, much wondering what on earth was 
coming, saw gradually pierce througli and illumine 
his weathek-beaten phiz. 

‘Mark!’ said lie at last, when the aurora had 
reached its Aillest intensity — ‘ MArk !’ 

1 did mark, and silently intimated us much. 

‘1 have great news for you, Mark,* he went on to 
illy. ‘Ydu’re.Jn wonderful luck, my lad— -that’s a 
teiGt, and BO say yourself presently. Your aunt, 
who is, yoil^^now, principally interested, waA dead 
against you ail along, and required a mortal deal of 
tMgfuadiag* Here,” 1 krat a saying <whenev(fr I had a 

M here’s Mark cAming home from college with, 
no gift of tongues whatever, and unfit, pon- 
for either law or gospel. The question is, 
to settle him in the world, and wharhe’s fit 
shan’t vex you, Mark/ continued my father, 
M 


— t fl, -^.1 

‘1[)y repeating the answer I got particularly as your 
aunt veer^ ronnd all of i sudden— tlm very day, I 
mind, that «(bllow Hartmann or ^artUumn come over 
to Staten Island ; and the long and short of it is, that 
we’ve agreed, you shall be set going in life at once, 
with an allowance to %tart with of sixty dollars a 
month, in — iti consideration,* added the veteran with 
exultant glee, ‘ that you consent to take legal charge 
of the craft you were talking of— — Hollo ! I say — 
what now I * ' , 

My arras wore clasped iu a trice round the astounded 
ship-owner’s neck, arresting further speech by a grasp, 
which he only got rid of by an exertion of strength 
that sent me reeling, till brought up by a sofa, on Whiqji 
1 sat down involuntarily. 

‘ Plague lake tlie boy ! ’ growled my father, hitching 
his discomposed vestments together, and eyeing mo 
with angry surprise — ‘ has he taken leave of his senses? ’ 
Confused, di//y, ovcrwliclmed, 1 could only gasp out 
a jumhlp of excuses, hlessings, thanks, which he could 
not fiavc Iiearf^ but seemed nevertheless to comprehend 
dimly. ** • 

‘ Well, well,* he ii^terrupted ; ‘ enough said, enough 
said, Alark. It’s a good thing, no doubt, to be set up 
handsomely m life .at your age. Still, there’s for and 
against ; and, in fact, it *s a venturesome risk for all 
parties.* With that he burned to the window and his 
telescope, and I rushed into the garden to shout, leap, 
cry — imhejird, unseen. I was but a hoy, you know. 

The stars were lookmg forth when, still very nervous 
and excited, I ^knocked at ray aunt’s door. The 
mulatto lielp, in reply to my inquiry for her young 
mistress, pointed to an inner apartment, where, finding 
lluth alone, I threw myself at lier feet, and poured 
forth a torrent of wild, wordy rliapsody, to which she 
hearkened like one in a dream. J’reseutly recovering 
from the shock and surprise of such a salutation, she 
forcibly disengaged her dress from my grasp, and 
angrily excl.aimed : ‘ Mark Henderson ! you have been 
<lnnking; you .arc positively tipsy, sir!* 

‘Drinking ! ^cs ; joy from».golden goblets, which ’ 

‘ Absurd ! ’ interrupted Rj^th with increasing dis- 
pleasure. ‘ Pray have done with (Sucli senseless 
rhoilomontadc, and tell me quietly, soberly, if you 
can, what it is my uncle has been saying to you ? * , 

I did 80 , as nearly as 1 could, in my father’s own 
words. So overflowing was Ruth Gafstone’s mirthful 
gaiety of heart, that 1 saw she had the greatest diffi- 
culty as I proceeded to repress a hurst of girlish merri- 
ment. But my evident sincerity, the fervour of a true 
affection, which must have been apparent through 
all the high-flown fustian in which it was express^, 
touchal the dear girl’s better nature— a shade, so to 
speak, of kindliness and sympathy gathered over her 
beaming face ; and when 1 had concluded, she said 
gently ; ‘ I perfectly understand, Mark : we will speak 
further upon the subject to-morrow; you are too 
excited now ; and hark ! that is mamma’s step. I would 
not have you see lier at this moment for the world. 
Inis way, through the garden. My dear Mark,’ she 
added, caressingly, seeing that I hesitated, ‘do come, 
let me bog of you, and at once.’ 

^ The reader is now in‘ possession of the why and 
wherefore of the blissful state of being in which I 
awoke from soft slumbers on the 8d of July 1864; 
though why I got up so very early, I cimnot precisely 
say. Awfully slow, I remember, the time seemed to 
pass till eight o’clock struck, the hour at which, I 
knew, ray Aunt Martha and Ruth were expected. 
When I Altered the breakfast-room, my father was 
there alone, and a little sourish-tempered. 

‘ If sister and her gal don’t come soon, I shan’t wait/ 
he grumbled. ‘ 1 suppose they're staying to get break- 
fast for that stranger th^’re so sweet upon. And, by 
the by, Mark, that free-and-easy-going dbap is bound 
on the 'Same pleasant v/ge as yourself.’ 
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< The douce I Surely he *8 not ^ng to many AuiA deinaiideA>y GhUutoue hervelf. fiUeiratf 
Martha !’ i ^ ^ ^ ' admitted ; and Z iNm tthul to see that^ iu (Im of 

* Wliat’s tha^^* said my father, forming 1^ left hand mocking, qubKzicid lool^ at X interpreted it. her 
into an ear-trumpet. ^ tenance wore an ex|nreBidon oftkindlineBB aiM hsjpigttlty; ' 

I repeated what I had said in a louder thv, U jfiaU not let Kutli know,* she began, 'how onudly' 

' Marry your Aunt Martha ! " Who waa piking about bel)ili.Te(l morning : she is quite vain enAlgliK . 

marrying aunts or uncles * * already, ^ut I tngy tell you, that it jofis miu^ iuctined' 

lie was stopped by the entrance of the dame herself. mo\o believe you capable of^tha|i yon do, in fiiot, lov0 

I jumped up all of a tremble, shook hands with her, your cousin with a sincere and Itutdv^ afll^on.’ 
and then ga^ dupldly rt the rcclosed door. 'Ah, my dear aunt, ii*I mk;ht ombf express to yon 

The good lady looked at me in a queer, (]fUizzical sort how fervently ’ 

of way, as she said, in answer to my blank asx)cet: 'No, don’t, Mark/ she hastily interrupted ; '1 would 

'Buth wouldn’t come; she Mill have it tlicr is somo much rather not. 1 feeV increased confidence, I was, 


'Ah, my dear aunt, iW mk;ht ofify express to yon 


strange mistake.* 


about to say, that 1 shall not have reason to regret 


' Wliat’s all that about?’ demanded my father, placing you in charge of the large venture embayed 


impatient for Ins coffee. in the Snuci/ Gipst/ — you may well blush and winch at 

'I was telling Mark,’ said his sister, seating herself, that ridiculous blunder — unless this, her first voyage, 
and placing her lips close to his ear, ‘ that Ilutli wouldn’t should be permanently associated in our^'minds vSh 
come.’ calamitous tidings, as 1 much fear may be the chSc/ 

'Then let Ruth stay aivay,* w.ap the fyiiff r£»spouse. 'What the deuce is coming now ?’ thought I, as my 
'You, and I, and Mark can settle^ the biAiness M’c^ire aunt paused, in somo embarrassment, it seemed, 
upon without her, I hope.’ '1 cannol give >ou,’ she resumed, ‘i| stronger proof 


'Then let Ruth stay aivay,* w.ap tlio fyiiff r£»spouse. 'What the deuce is coming now ?’ thought I, as my 
'You, and I, and Mark can settle^ the biAiness u’c^ire aunt paused, in somo embarrassment, it seemed, 
upon without her, I hope.’ '1 cannol give >ou,’ she resumed, ‘i| stronger proof 

'Without Ruth !’ 1 exclaimed, a hot qualm flushing th it I already look upon^’ou as my son — pray, sit still 
through me. ‘That Mould indeed be, as they say. the —than {^placing that* confidence in you which I deem 


play of Titmht with the part ot the Prmoe loft out ’ 


it prudent to withhold from my own brother. I have 


'Don’t talk of plays I’ interrupted Aunt Garstone, never, indeed, doubted your manliness and courage, 
with a nervous shudder, andtetill fixing me with that Mark, and tlij|^ conviction first suggested to me that 
odil, quizzical look: 'they’ve crazed the Avits of iviscr >ou would not be an unfit person to take care that 
folk than you, my poor boy. Why, what ails the lad ?’ Karl Ilurtnunr^whora you saw yesterday at my 
she continued in a much loinler tone ^ ‘ It can’t sun iv house, an i vrlio is to sail MUtlf you m the Sa^cy Gipsy 
be true, Joshua Henderson, that }oti've been feUiiuj — does not play me and others false.’ 
him we’ve agreed that he’s to marry my Ruth ?’ • 'I am to be a kind of aupereorgo, then, to Mr Karl 

Joshua Henderson looked as if apprehensive that Hartmann, am I ? ’ 
his deafness had assumed a new and more disastrous ' Something, as you say, of that kind. But that we 
phase— that of totally perverting the sound and sense may thoroughly understand each other, I must begin at 
of words addressed to him, and Aunt Martha iterated the beginning. You are aware, Mark, that youf ^ther 


her query tM’ice or thrice befbre he replied to it. 


and I arrived in Amenoafrom England now about five- 


‘1 tell Mark,’ ho at length said, ‘that he was to and-thirty years age, he being then in his twenty-sixth, 
marry thy Ruth’ I’ooh ’ I don’t believe I mentioned I m my fifteenth year. Joshua had long made pp his 
the gal’s name ! ’ This ivas too mucli. ^ mind to emigrate, but I should hardly have done so, 

' What * ’ I fairly scream<fd, ' you did not assure me, had my home continued to be what it once was. Our 
yester-evening, tiiat my ^uiit, after much persuasion, father kept iifSligp in the^all town where we were 
Imd agreed thatsthe bcbt thing to be done m.is for me born, and whe e our mother died, soon^ after the birth 
to marry Ruth at once — take legal charge of her. Mere of her youngesl^child, myself. Matters went ortpwtty 
your words— and that we were to have an allowance, much as usual, till about my ninth year, when our 
to start with, of sixty dollars a month, besides a father gradually yielded himself up t^ dissipated, or, 
reasonablf^ outfitting : do you mean sviously to deny perhaps, I should say desultory, idle habits, oblighttng 


that P ’ 

'You young varmint!’ shouted my father; ‘if ] 
haven’t a mind to ’ 

‘Well, but what, Joshua, did you tell him?’ inter- 


especially in tficatrical entertainments, so that when- 
if I over a troop of jdayers entered the town, we were 
sure to have tWo or three of them living at rack and 
iter- manger with us. The upshot was — but we are none of 


rupted my aunt, springing up and interposing oetM^een I us our own keepers— that qjy father married an actress, 
us. 'As Ruth says, a strange mistake has l^ea made [of no great skill in her proi^ssioA, I understood, bat 


by somebody.* 


young, showy, and of course artful— su&essfullyassum- 


' Wliat did I tell him, sister ? — m by, this : that our mg to be the essence of her craft. This I know, 
new clipper-brig, the Saua/ Gipsy, loaded with sorted according to you, mere unreasoning prejadioe; but let 
sundries for Constantinople and elsewhere, was to be that pass. From that time, my father’s house was«no 


indries for Constantinople and elsewhere, was to be that pass. From that time, my father’s house was«no 

placed under his legal charge as supercargo, with’ longer a hbrae to me, and I soon decided upon ac^tuig 

Enough I more than enough ! A sensation akin to the repeated invitation of my uncle Philipps, to come 

- J ... 1.. 1 - ^ — M Ufa 


sea-sickness camo over me ; and it was only by a great over to Boston, and take up my abode in his cbildlets , 
effort that I retained sufficient strength to leave the home. It m as Well,’ continued Aunt Msgtha in a 
room, stagger up stairs, and throw myself, in bitter diicd tone, ‘that my brother was fre^ to cool6aw«F|l;^ 
anguish, upon the bed, froifi which so short a tim% the time he did, for there was fast strengthening a 
beffire 1 had risen in such elation of mind. of love binding mo to that unhappy bouseihola wldel^^ 

Two or three bitter hours brought»iiealing on their a few more yes.fa would have rendered indtssoluble. 
wings, suggesting as they did that, after all, I ha^ God, as we all know, sends his rain idike upon the jnst 
no right to ^rave in that mad way of cruel fate and and the unjust, and his olioicest creations are sektteind 
unpropitiouB stars ! The air-drawn' prospect, existing with the same all-embracing bounteousness* Ohne of 
only in my own imagination, had yanished — that was the lowliest human flowers that ever blossomed upon 
aU, leaving me, so far as Ruth was concen^d, in the earth i^ang from that else unblest unkm. Ylola^ the 
same position as before ; whilst Aunt Martha’s opinion child waas named %after some diairacter in a play, and, 
of my discretion and ability must have greatly bitter grief to me, her moth&r, with my weak fhtber’s 
improved, since she had consented to Invest me with concurrence, began, firom the first hour the pure, intel- 
80 important a charge as the one proposed. These ligent ^hild was capable of ^ receiving instruction, ta 
and similar cogitations were interrupted by a tap at train and educate her for the stage I I left Sherborne 
the door, and 'Can I come in now, Mark?* sharply when Viola was in her fifth year, and her subsequent 
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history, so far as it has been made knoi^ii to (ne by her 
leWcrs, of ^Iiich 1 have received many, may soon be 
told. My father died in embarrassed circumstances; 
Mrs Henderson returned Jto the sta^je ; and Viola made 
her first appearance at one of the inferior Loifdqrf 
tliedtres with but partial success. This dis^ppaintmqsit 
greatly soured the inotlier’s teiiiper, never a very lamb- 
like one, and she ]c<1 her daughter such a wretched fife, 
that the poor, ungui/led child threw herself away upon 
a wild young fellow ofctlic name of Dalzell — Arthur 
UaJzoll.’ 

^ Ualzell ! a ratlsgr fine name that,’ I interjected ; 
* but an assumed one, perhap. 5 i.’ 

he A>as a young man of good family, vlio had 
lost both his parents in his nonage, iind upon reaching 
the ripo maturity of twenty-one, was cast upon the 
world to 6Cr.atnble tlirough it as ho best could, with a 
fortune of five or six liundrcd pounds, and habits of 
expense requiring five limes as much as tliat yearly. 
He had, however, the good taste, though himself what 
is called a gentleman-amateur, to withdraw Ins wife 
from the stage^ Pinding liiinself, but a few months 
after marriage, in imminent danger of a jail, he 
managed to procure a commission in the force 

serving under General JCA\ans in Spain. Oliere he 
speedily acquired a eliarncter for reckless daring ; and 
when General Evans’s troops were dishapded, lie trans- 
ferred his services to the Ercaieh Foreign Legion, 
employed in Africa. A fong interval passed, and then 
I heard of them from i* Sou tliern Eussia; and that 
Captain balzell was an officer in the army of the 
czar.’ a * i 

* Verily, a roving, adventurous gentleman ! Uut did 
Aunt Viola share his wanderings?’ 

* She wat his inseparable companion. Captain 

Balzell^ employment in llussia was not, if I rightly 
understood Viola, entirely of a i lilitary eliaracler. He 
had something to do with govcimnent contracts, in 
which he failed, in eonsequoiiec, it hceiiied, bf the bad 
faith of a partner. This 1 learnetl from the last letter 
I ever received from my .sister: it was dated fioni 
Odessa!’ *1' 

‘I know : thq place \ilneh the Eioiieh and JJriti&liers 
liav^ lately cannonaded in a considerate, nieieiful sort 
of way, as if desirous of hurling the liussians as little 
as possible.’ •* 

‘ That Setter,’ continued my aunt, ‘hifornied me that 
Captain Dalzcll had left Eussia for e\A, and that she 
and their only .surviving child, M.yri.iii, Averc about to 
follow, whitlicr she did not precisely know, hut very 
probably to Auicricn. This, it proved, was their desti- 
nation; but unhappily, whilst Eufli and I were absent, 
in Boston, Captain l)alzAl arrived at New York, made 
liimself known fi) my husband, wlio received him most 
cordially ; lent him five hundr<’d dollars, mainly for the 
alleged puiqiose of sending foi liis wife and daughter; 
wlttch sum the unhappy man appears to have lost at a 
gaminghouse in one night. The next day, he sot offi, 
as a curt note apprised your uncle, to join the Mexicans, 
in arms to defbnd their country against the braggart 
Yankees ! * ^ * 

* My stars ! .but such a note as that 'from a man that 
liad choused liim out of five hundred dollars, must have 
got the major’s dander up alarmingly ! ’ 

* My husband was, and naturally sof very wroth ; but 
lie acted unjustly in his anger, by writing an unkind, 
reproachful letter to Viola, whose address he found in 
my writing-desk, indirectly upbraiding her witli Captain 
BalzcU’s miklecds. I knew of all this too lat<f. The 

ip letter 1 immediately wrote was returned 
ong interval, with a postojl intiraart.ion that 
Dalzcll had left Odessa; and from her con- 
silerice, I was fain to conclude that Viola had 
„ _ [ her 8:x(l earthly pilgrimage, till a few days 

'smo^ ^hen this Karl Haitoann came over tJ Staten 
island, bringing a long letter addressed to me from 


Arthur Dalgell, who, it appears, is dying at San Fran- 
cisco, and, repentant too 1^, is anximu to induce Jus 
long-abandoned wife, who is still living somewhere in 
South Russia, to come over to 'America, that he may 
sec her and l^s child once more before his eyes close 
upon a world in wliich^he has played so unworthy a 
part. Karl ^Hartmann, his friend, knows, he writes, 
South Eusbia well, and with my assistance will be able 
to discover the present whereabout of Viola, and bring 
licr safely here. She has, it yppears, supported herself 
and Marian <for several years past by teaching music, 
but of late her eyesight had«begun to fail her; and 
thus whilst I, her own sister, have been wrapped in 
case, comfort, luxury, the swuet, beauteous child — fqr, 
Mark, dear Mark,’ sobbed my aunt,. giving w'ay to tho 
choking grief which for some ininutp.s had rendered her 
speech almost unintelligible — * I cannot realise her to 
myself but as I saw her hist, God’s radiant angel-child — 
she, 1 say, has tlie Mliilo been hopelessly struggling 
witli calamity — abandoned, blind ! O heavenly Father! 
thy*ways, thy'dispcnsations are indeed inscrutable!’ 

‘ This is a strange? stoiV, dear aunt,’ I ventured to 
remark after a w bile. ‘ Does Mr Hartmann require 
funds of you for liis journey ?’ 

‘Yes; antf large funds too, Mark.* 

‘I thought so. But how comes it that Captain 
Dalzcll does not knowohis wife’s precise address? 
Merely tliat she may bo heard of somewhere in South 
llussia — a pleasant country, 1 guess, to bunt o\cr upon 
such an errand just now.’ 

* ‘ I asked that 'vS?ry question,’ said my aunt ; ‘ and the 
ahswcr was, that Dalzcll liad not for a very long time 
heard from my sister, except indirectly. I, however, 
posith ely refu.seil, from tlio first, to advance the money, 
except tlirough you, an«l from time to time as the 
exigency iniglit arise. 'J'liis Mr Hartmann strongly 
doinurred to; but after seeing you } ester aflernoon — 
30 U have lather a raw, boyish look, Mark — he inado 
no further objei'tion to that arrangement.’ 

‘i\lr Hartmann in.iy find, wdien the push comes, 
that he lias ifiistakeii his man, or 1 ) 0 }% since boy I am 
seeniingl}' doomed to remain all my da 3 \s.’ 

‘ Eiitli .Siiys 30 U will prove v’ouisgjif a match for 
lialf-a-do/eii Gtnnnn Ilaitnunn.s,’ said Aunt Martha, 
pitcliiiig a 7 Trv soothing, soft-sawdering note. ‘ Apd 
it is certain tliat, in prosecuting the search after your 
aunt Viola, yoy will incur no danger. Tho czar is 
anxious just now to cultivate fiicndly relations with 
[ this country, and you will be proviiled with Ictteis 
from strongly influential parties here to Mr Brown, 
the American ropiescntativc at Constantinople.’ 

‘ I shall do my he.st, be assured, dear aunt, to deserve 
Ruth’i flattering opinion, and to accomplish your 
wishes.’ 

Aunt Martha’s quivering lips pressed mine in 
acceptance of that pledge, and we then went down 
stairs, vihere we found niy father liob-iiobbing with 
tho said Karl Hartmann, unquestionably a man of 
superior, commanding aspect ; and no one could look 
upon liis sun-bronzod, sc.irred visage — two sword-cuts, 
not at all di.sflguriiig— and tall, well set-up figure, 
without instantly recognising a soldier of service. 

. The brief conversation* that ensued turned upon tho 
war, to the theatre wliereofw’c were bound, the stranger 
displaying not pnly an intimate knowledge of 'the , 
countries to which it was likely to extend, but an 
inveterate, supercilious John Bullism, as surprising in 
a German as the perfection of his pronunciation. 

‘You speak English wonderfully well, A£r Hart- 
mann,’ I xt'marked. 

‘ Not at all wonderfully, Mr Henderson,* he replied, 

‘ w'hen you remember that I have passed several years 
in these United States, where, as you know, the genuras 
accent can alone be acquired.’ ^ 

The sneering tone and emphasis with which this waS 
said, made my blood tingle again ; and cudgelling my 



brains for a smart retort, I came out with the followinf 
brilliant, if quite novjfl, home-thrust: is cer- 

tainly very amusing to find Great Britain^^ith India 
and half a world besides in her omnivorous grasp, 
affecting such righteous honor of aggres^ve war.* 
Before Hartmann’s flashing'' glance could be inter- 
preted by words, Hnmo Garstone interposed with — 
‘ There is, at all events, a mighty difference in favour 
of England as against Kussia, in one respect : England 
did not invade 3 ndia and^ other countries in siniulated 
vindication of tlio gospel of God — solemnly inaugurate 
the work of the devil in the name of Christ.* 

* Just so, madam,* said Hartmann, rising i- jo away. 
* Cotton would be a ni or# Appropriate inscription upon 
Britain’s aggressive banner than the name invoked by 
tlie czar. The Soun/ Gipsy* he added, with a mockingly 
merry glance Jit the indignant uporcargo, ‘will, it is 
understood, sail, wind and weather iicrmitting, the day 
after to-morrow, at about noon. I shall not fail to be 
punctual.’ Mr Hartmann then, after a brn'( priv.ate 
conference with my amit, left th(^ housed and so dtd I, 
a few minutes suhscqnonti}’', with Aunt Martha. 

The wind blew fresh from the south-west : the blue- 
Peter had been for some time filing at the foretop- 
mast-head of the — the brig, by the by, 

had beeri so named after Ruth’s household and familiar 
sobriquet— now moored off* tllo landing-placo at Staten 
island, and the order was at length given to cast off; 
whereupon Aunt ^fartha, v ho ha 1 been urging her 
oounscla and commands over and over again, hastened 
from tlic cabin upon deck, biddiiiii Ruth follow. * 

‘ (lOOvl-by, Cousin Mark,’ said R'ltli, holding out hW 
little hand, and speaking with a liglitness of tone I was 
sure was only assumed. ‘ We shall think of tlto Saucy 
Gipsi/ oftenor, 1 dares ly, than you will.* 

‘ Ah, Ruth, if you only felt as 1 feel’ 

‘ Mercy forliid ! Xol, at least, as you felt ten minutes 
ago— lit to murder poor ;Mr llartinaiin; and all because 
I was conimonlv civil to the man.’ 

‘Ruth! Ruth!’ 

‘ Just a.s if a girl of my aii^elic sweet nesb of disposition 
could look cross or forbid'Jing, if she tried.’ 

‘ Oh, conic, till he darned if’ 

‘Nonsense! Hold your tono no — do! You’ve 
nothing more to say to me, I suppo.se, Mark?* she 
added, balancing herself upon one foot, and holding 
the cabiq-door in her hand. * Coming^ mamma 1 ’ 

* Nothing — but that I must have a kiss at parting.’ 

‘I daresay! For sh.mie, yon iiido boy! Did you 

ever! Why, Mark! Here I am, mamma!’ 

A ir A r Y M A X * 

Who does not know the talc so truly Oriental, of a 
king blest with all the gifts of fortune, and }et ‘o far 
from feeling them the boiirco of happiness, that he 
promised his kingdom to him who would prove hipiself 
really, thoroughly happy ? Tie was wise enough to 
feel that in making such an off’er he did not ri.sk much, 
and he was perhaps also wise enough not to attach too 
much value to the possessioi^ of what so many envied. 
He had nevertheless to discover, that he would Iia\t 
forfeited his kingdom to a beggar, with whom he once 
fell in, if the latter had not felt too luippy to change-^ 
living) as he did, humbly, but without care or sorrow, 
heartily enjoying the gifts of public charity and of 
nature, together with unbounded liberty. 

A very few of my readers know, perhaps, ^f the deep 
oiypyment there is when toiling through this fife to 
mii9 many a eomfort, yet to feel above their want— to 
that a strong mind is able to conquer difflculties, 
and keep above the miseries of the world. Readily will 
tlicy allow, that the greatest misfortune which can 


befall a nAu) S« i^er to had hit bad diiys-^'AmK'. 
to have looked Stem adversily in the*face-%uid| ' 
quently, never to hkve bssu forged, and faatotoere&ii , 
Snd^tempered, into boating unhurt and- uUtoU^ebad > 
against any turg of fote^ldOking satisfied on the 
gaily on*theVipsGnt, and oalmly into the Aiture. 

Btiring years of wailSIerlng aiUOUg different nations^ 
in many a country, in republi<%'and in monordiics, 
constitutional and absolute, l4!4ave^hero.and there met 
with a contented and gay oliaracter ; and I have also had 
the good-fortune to conquer this happy man, not for 
my slave, as the despot might, nor for my flatterefr as 
the rich and mighty would— but, what neither power 
nor wealth could achieve, for my own warm fVledd* 

A really happy man ! that is not possible; suoll a 
being can exist but iu tlio realm of Action.'' Well, some 
incredulity must be excused in a case I myself would 
not believe, if I had not scon, apd felt, and studied it, 
musing (Ic^p and long on its phenomena. But those 
u Iio cMnnot believe will ^it least listcri* and then they 
will perhaps allow thf^ I am not so far wrong as they 
now 8uJ[)oso. 

That the happy human being in question cannot be 
rich, is plain ;*he is poor, and has boon born and bred 
in .absolute poverty. But that would not bo enough 
to constifntc* a Imppy being, for ho has tw'O brothers, 
sound and healtli}'. who are bad cbaractors^, a third 
jirothcr is dc.af and dunjb; and this one lives as an 
ongra\cr, humbly, but respectably, with a nice wife 
and two pretty (‘hildren. But still, I would hardly 
call the latter more than contented : IBo bo re.'ilJy 
happy in tlio higher, nobler meaning, it requir^ more. 
My friend Edward Me>%’trc is not only dcal^ dumb, but 
likewise h’lnd : the only senses ho has left aro those of 
touch, and tlu* less important ones of smell and taste. 
Let iH make acquaintance with lii n. 

Built ou erwinence, evl commanding a splendid 
vicMv on the ^ ake of Geneva, together with a grand a 
panorama from,tIie Alps to the Jura, stands the , Blind 
Asylum of Lausanne, founded by an Englishman 
Sw iss dc.scent. You traverse the gravel -walk jncircling 
the house, u’^d you see groups of boys and girls 
enjoying themselvgs, their happy faces speaking louder 
than any piir^ed report the praise of the director of 
the establishment. But one figure strikes you — a 
young nnii of about thirt}^ of strong frame and middle * 
stature, striding about with llPm militiyy gait; his head 
high, and occasionally turned to the sAn as if boldly 
looking at it; his features, tliough hardy, and deeply 
scarred with the small-pox, beaming wdth intelli^nt, 
reflecting* joy. li'oUow him to his work, when ^ 
h.is had his share in enjoying the fine weather, and 
you will see him actively occupied in turning tl>fe 
best-finished Aticlcs, doing everything for htmaalf^ 
even preparing the wood with the hatchet in a manhnr 
which it makes you shudder to look at. If you are 
present at the proper hour, you ma/ sec him taking a 
lesson with the director, and you will be at a loss 
which of the two to admire most— the director, for his 
genius in teaching ; or the pupil, for hia intelligence in 
leariiiftg. When you have thus seen the tnon enjoying, 
labouring, and learning, and when ybu consider that he 
is healtl^ and \v4t!iout care, jou will lay your hand on 
your heart, and wish you were as happy as he is. 

Let ns now^ inquire into his history, and consider 
the wfiys of Providence iu producing so admirable a 
result. Edward Meystre was born at Lausanne, on the 
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25 th of November 1826. His father was a Carpenter 
of •talent, but of' bad conduct, who abandoned his 
fa^y. The mother, on the contrary, was an 
excellent woman, who struggled nobly with poverty, 
and provided for her children. Her second 
Edvfvird, was bom healthy and sound,* but at«thc age 
of eleven months the small-pox bereft hina of^his liear- 
ing, and so he remained dumb.* AVhen he was seven 
years old, a play-fellow liandling a loaded gun, dis- 
charged the contents b> accident into Edward’s face, 
destroying both eyes. The impression of living in 
constant darkness vas at first strong and painful for 
the boy, but he soon got used to it. Active and poor 
as he was, he used to turn th6 penny by carrying wood 
for the neighbours, and even by manufacturing some 
rude objects, such as little benches and mouse-traps, 
with a few carpenter’s tools, which liis mother had 
kept for him from out of tlio father’s shipwreck. She 
succeeded in getting him, at the age of eighteen, 
admitted into tlie Blind Asylum, founded recently at 
Lausanne by M. Ilaldimand, and directed by M. 
Ilirzel. The la^teu immediately set about *lnatructmg 
Edward, devoting an hour or tf/ o every day to him, and 
leaving him the rest of his tinje to practise inanual 
labour in the shape of turning. In thre^ %^eeks, 
Edward learned the meaning and the use of the alplia- 
.bet ; and in three months, he learned to pronounce— 
thanks to the well-directed, and next to liopeless 
efforts of M. Ilirzel. Ffom that moAient, the stinly 
of the manner of communicating lim ideas by means 
of alphafietical and spoken language lias been 
laboriously pursued, togetbey with the business oS 
j educating his mind by means of that language — no 
I inconsiderable undertaking with one who had armed 
at the age of eighteen, without even knowing tliat 
men coAld communicate by any other moans than by 
pantomimic gestures, ’fho admirable results obtaini d 
by M. Ilirzel are best described by that genllcnian 
himself, in a French paper, and the arliele^ has been 
published in an English translation in America. I will 
dwell chiefly, however, on a few of ray own direct 
observations. • f 

^ I mode Edwaijd’s acquaintance three years ago ; and 
ray impression upon standing befor^ liiiii, as before 
a ivall, without any means of coniiiiunieat'ing wdtli liis 
mind, was liunfilialiiig, and almost painful. My first 
care was lo let him teach me his finger-alphabet. At 
the same time, 1 practised the more oj^ less intuitive 
language of gestures, which is sot the less inte- 
resting of the class, ns it is extciibively practised by 
animals. I also accustomed my car to Edward’s vocal 
speech, which one very soon understands as well as that 
of any person not dehf aifU uunib. Iinlecd, I have met 
with a lady who lAiderstood Edward’s speech w ell enough 
the very first time slie heard him. Once familiar 
with him, with his mode of expiessing his ideas, 
an(% what was not less important, with the range and 
peculiar turn of his mind, ns also with M*. Ilirzel's 
manner of communicating new ideas to him, I felt 
quite at home witli my friend ; and I think there is 
nothing one q^iuld not undertake to &ach him with 
success. To be sjiire, the eornmunication of abstract 
notions often proves most difflcult, although never 
impossible, if properly managed. 

I took Edwafd several times to the nfuseum of natural 
history, and let him touch specimens in the principal 
) classes of the animal kingdom. He examined every- 
thing in the most intelligent manner, feeling, for instance, 
immediately for the claws and teeth, to see wheflher an 
animal was carnivorous ; so that he forcibly reminded 
Cuvier and his metiiod. The skeleton bf a cow 
cMsad a good opportunity for unfolding some elemen- 
tal jfiotiona of comparative anatomy, by comparing 
wim hlA own limbs. This was done by means <jf a few 
gestures, without one word of alphabetical language, 
and ft least as rapidly and easily as it would have 


^i^en by means of the vocal language with a punil 
possesseAof hearing and Idght When set before a 
fine stuffeX calf; with two re^ar and ifeU-conatituted 
heads, he Ifcgan feeling one heaH ,* but when, following 
the neck, he (|pio to the second head, he started as ho 
had never done before^ and immediately expt^ssed 
by signs that it was a very voracious animal, asking 
whether it had also two stomachs. I told him it had 
but one stomach, bade him feel the feet, to shew liim 
that it was not a carnivorous animal; and then I 
explained t(k him it was a lusus nature, llte ethnolo- 
gical department of the museum, small os it is, proved 
very useful in helping to give him clear notions of what 
man in his savage state is. -Upon seeing so many iip- 
plements of murder, he made the remark: ‘Sauvage 
nu^chant.’ Wlicn told by his blind companions of 
Napoleon’s wars, although following with eagerness, 
being very fond of stories, he asked, striking his bosom ; 

‘ Et la conscience ? ’ Full of courage and manliness 
as he is, killing does not agree with liis notions of 
eonicience anjf more than with those of a child. 

I gave Edward hi^ flrst^lesson in history — of which 
he, as yet, liad no conception — by taking him to my V 
friend M. Troyon, the eoleftrated antiquary. Herfl® 
he was mad(f to touch the remains of the Stone Age— ^ 
flint-axes, knives, spear and arrow heads, &c. He was 
taught with a piece of ruWe flint how these implements 
were made; and he was told that they were very, 
very old— llirec, four, five thousand years old, having 
belonged to tlie first inhabitants of blurope, when these 
aA-To fiiorc savaged, and having been found in the ground, 
efliefly in graves. Next came the Bronze Age, of which 
lie wab loll that it was two, three thousand years old; 
then tlie Iron Age, to which the modern period belongs ; 
lastly, lie was bhewn a Merovingian grave, preserved 
open, with the skeleton lying in it, being at the same 
time madi' to toiuh the antiquities found in the grave. 
He understood this elementary lesson extremely well. 
What struck ICdward most in M. Troyon’s collection 
was a sent 3 of Imnian skulh, witli holes and other 
marks of tlio' violent denili tbeil: OAvners had met. 
Tins seemed to impress him^witli a feeling of horror, 
judging at least from his expressive pantomime, and 
from the way m wliich ho related the facts to liis blind 
companions* 

I could not miss the opportunity of making Edward 
acquainted witli,the elementar}'^ notions of gjology. I 
began by cultivating, in our walks, his practical sense 
of geography ; then I taindit him how running water, , 
and how the action of the weaves on the shore of the 
lake rounded off the stones, and formed gravel and 
I shingle. T next had the opportunity of teaching him 
how mi overflowing torrent had deposited its gravel ' 
and shingle in sensibly Iiorizontal strata — a remark 
which struck him a good deal. The next step — which 
I have not yet taken, because it first requires finding 
a very good, district, and accessible example— will be 
to shew him a rock composed of alternate layers of 
conglomerate and sandstone and Inarl, and to let him 
feel some fossils imbedded in the stone. Once this is' 
projierly achieved, the rest will follow easily, by moans 
of gestures and signs, alphabetical words, sticks, wires, 
|nd clay moulded into difibrent forms. The deaf, dumb, 
and blind will thus acquire an elementary, but clear 
and satisfactory rfdea of the history of creation, with 
paetical notions of the geology of Switzerland, includ- 
ing even the glacier theory. He might be told about 
it already, by mere words, if the greatest care not 
taken to convey no ideas to him but such os are made 
thoroughlj^ clear and definite, and these require to 
rest Upon matter of fact — which to him is what he can 
touch. • 

Spending the last winter at Bemeu I sent him at the 
New-year a cidte, with^a letter which I got printed by 
the blind of the asylum at Berne. Here is the answer, 
composed and printed by Edward himself, without any 




help or ^d. I give it teictually, with the lev infignijfi- hot <aie<&0i)i|y« obiefvedi that my htqisy could 
cant faults it contains. It is the more int^sti]^, as actualljr Ibel a pang* It ti^as in the wi^^ter of 1854^ ^ 
it IS the first tegular letter he has ever wrltmn : — when he told me ibot bread was very i|eiutv and 
f # hU titter hod not Qkioitgb fbr her children. 

‘ LAUSAJnrE MEBOBLDt LE 21 JAN\IEU 18o5. ^ ^ 

MOW CILEB MOWSIFUB M E VOUS ifEMEBCIE POUR • lljr^ TTOTtflPHyTJ'VTl 

CUTE BOITE nc BISGOML ET POUE ( El'^ LETIRE D1 • * ^ * L I O W K J, IS H D. t 

<^uvrBE >LiiLi.EB QuL votis m’avt- / EwoYL j*Ai TOES AtioKo tlie adtentufout l^Venchmon whose daring 
Bir PUCIEE^OTBELETTBI. El Et m\ K All DiEN PLAisiE 3 ^ Tcputation io the lumy of Algefio. 

JL I AI APPBISL PAR COICE IL T A TEPS lONOTEMPs ^ ^ ^ ^ 

QIJI JL ME AOLS VJ PA© TOUCllJ- LK MVIN J’AI IFVSl vu« w *iM , 

BhUT Moi CETTE iLTTRE AOLs DEMI udE/ A Bi RM Called the Liun-slayep.^ His skill and good^fortune 
vocs REviKNDnr/ uiF^roT eilual that of Gordon Cumminoi the 3outh-AjEjncan 

\DiEu MON ciitji MONSTHTR M Nimrod, whoHi he surpasses in modestj. jG^rord 

• • FDouAUD MFTSTRF* jjag lately pubhshed Ins exporiencos and odventores, 

Let us conclude with a review of Edward’s character highly amusing m their details, but monotmiOtlt at a 
It 18 eminently that of the deaf and dumb, not of tho whole Whoever has read the first chapters, knpws 
blind He is active m body and mind , has i noble, beforehand that nearly every one of them is to end 
firm bearing; is gay-spirited, c ommunicative, and looks with the death of the lion, and even the hairbreadth 
at the bnght side of things Ho seems not to reekon escapes of tho hero arc all alike. P.rhapB tho most 


* LAUSAWWE MEBOBEDt EE 21 JAW\IEU 1855. 
MOW CllEB MOWSIFUB M — tfE VOUS ifEMEBCIE POUR 


Bir PU EIRE '(OTBE LETTAI bile M a 1<AU BIEN PLAISIA 
JL i’aI APPBISL PAR COI CE IL T A TBPS I ONCTEMrs 
QIJI JL NE AOLS VI PA© TOUCni* LA MVIN J*AI IFNSI 
SLUT MOI CETTE ILTTRE AOLS DEMIuftE/ A B1 RM 
VOCS REVIENDRF/ UIF’/lOT 

\D1EU MON ClltJl MONSTI CB M 
• • FDOUAUD MFTSTRF * 

Let US conclude with a review of Edward’s character 


lumsclf among the blmd, and spiakiy ofhiarom ^tenbtmg portion of hi« book u the following bp)- 

pamons, calls them les aiu //es, •whilst he has a strong «<• i , 

kindred feeling for the dtaf and dumb, his greatest ^ * 11 # 1 jh 

pleasure being m .hewing about tlio house a deaf .ind hebruary •Monsieur do Tonndlle, corn- 

dumb stranger. Ills mtcllcctuil capaeJtits, although niand^ot (ihelnia, ifcnt for me, and told me tliattlie 
very good, cannot bo called brilliant, but then he has tnbo of Bcni-Bughal requested my assistance to firco 
% vast deal of plain common sense, supported by a them from llie ravages of a lioness, which, with lier 

thoroughly inquisitive turn of mind lIis qm stions, as cubs, had cftablished her head-quarters within tho 

well as his answers, are sometimes striking M Ilirzcl pasturo-groiinds of their tnllt» 1 immediately mounted 


once asked him what was tho nieaniii ot ?r// uid jyoot 


my horse, ind rode with the ilieik to the tent-vil’ago of 


Lilward described a man who hid h/v '> of money, good iviHir ^ 

clothe, and plenty of food , .and anotllr who ha.Unipty foot of the .IcMiMeziw 

pockets, bad clothes, and little to I it Al Ilir/tl then * diwn, T rtconnoirf:red tho wood in which the 
proceeded to ask ‘And thou, art thou ruh or poorr'’ lioness and her cubs usually hid themselves; and m 


Upon that, Edward struck hia forelicid, said * lo 
pense,’ and .iftcr a*moriicnt*s rdle< tion, Answered 


the thicket, upon i carefully arranged heap of leaves, 
I found a snidll female cub, about one montli^old, not 


‘Pas pauvre, jc travaillo’ An inswci worthy of any larger than i cat I took it up jnmyhumooso, carried 
phjiosoplior of ancient or modom timo. When taught ,t jo tho tent., and again went back to the neighbour- 


to embody tlio idea of thinking in the word /w/ivcr, 
he inquired whether tlio animals think and dreim, 
and whether they hm Alingungc ot tlicir own Tho 
power of thinking is or paramount iniportAiicc to 


paramount iniportAiicc to 


hood of the loir, to await there the return of the 
lioness When I reached tho forest, the sun was 
setting I hastened to find tho thicket, and sat down 


him, and he estimates ii*n according to their more or under a loWclfee Bifi now I obscivcd that the 
less capacity fu that respect , thus he docs not c ire thicket w as so i v nso as to afford no room to taki^ 
much for children, btciuao, says he, they think but urn with my #iflo , I had therefore to cut the bmiichcs 


much for children, btciuao, says he, they think but urn with my #iflo , I had therefore to cut the bmiichcs 
little For the same reason, he finds one ought not of the trees, with my double-edged dagger, to the extent 
to cry ,vhen children die, he was, lioweicr, iflcctcd, of the Icneth of mv rifle 

though ^tierhaps more from tlio griA of tlic pircnt^ « , ” J ™ « 

when M Hirzel lost a child When his own mother Wften tue Ucmess 

died, lie w is deeply affected, for she liil been every- between the bushes, I intended at 


thing to him through youth 


when wo were blov^out her brains Night came on, and I 


returning home at a late hour, passing near the house listened attentively to every noise around A bear 
wdiere ho had li\ed with his mother bi ought her to hi* passed me first , I noarlyimistoojc him for the lioness, 
mind, and he spoke of her death, and liow she had but his slow unwieldy steps sooi^ undeceived me. 


mind, and he spoke of her death, and liow she had but his slow unwieldy steps sooi^ undeceived me. 

been long ill, and icry white m the face, and how he Again a jackal glided to the lair, and sniffed about 

had worked hard to give her money It was enough to for the provisions of the lion-cubs Bin now tbero 

move a stone was no mistake possible , I thought 1 heard distinctly 


had worked hard to give her money It was enough to for the provisions of the lion-cubs Bin now tbero 
move a stone was no mistake possible , I thought 1 heard distinctlv 

A very curious circumstjiice is, that Edward is my expqptcd victim breaking the bones of a sheepVitn 
possessed of some sort of intuitive phrenological notions its teeth, and leisurely feeding uxion the carcass, which 
of his own , for when allowed to touch a person’s head, I h id noticed m the thicket For two hours I waited 
he forms a tolerably true estimate of its character, in strong ex^term nt, and still I was dcccircd. My 
particularly with respect to the reflective faculties arm grew stiff, 1 could 110 longer keep my rifle Biy 
When I asked him liow l^p judged of the latter, he shoulder , I leant against the tree^ waiting tiU I 
explained, by expressive signs, that the forelie<id t)f sec tlio eyes of the lioness shining through the doi^Coekf. 
men who think much is peculiarly protuberant. It may have been eight o’clock:, when I suddenly 

The excellence of Edward’s chaAicter results from hoard the souitd of heavy steps and the cuetling of 
the combination of the perfect simplicity of a child wj!h the branches. I could not doubt that it Waa the 
the power and intelligence of manhood. This may be lioness The noise ceased at about twenty yards’ 
called the secret of happiness. No wonder, then, if we di8t£y;icc. I apprehended tiiat she mi^t hUve obaei^ed 
see our friend always gay, happy, and ci^tcnted, and me, and that, with one sudden leap, she might cleat the 
without care or sorrow — thanks to the ways of Provl- distance which separated us. I Jumped up, in the 
dence, which, by doprivug him of his ear and eye, has hope o^seeing jterhaps her eyes. Leaning aga^t the 
preserved him from the contagion which surrounded tree, the rifle in readiness, 1 fixed my glance U^m^the 
nun in poverty^ and whudi would scarcely have spared bushes, which rose before me as dense as a irii2l| but 
him had ha nch. To adhere to truth, however, I neitfier saw nor heard anything. My imai^ation,^ 
to thf ond in my narrative, I must confess that I once, excited by the recollection of former adtentures, ^ 


pierced through the darkness and the obstacles which 
obstructed lay arid presented to me the lioness, 

. wiApeck strained; ears back, and body trembling, ready 
to spring. I got nervous. Though it was bitingly 
cold, I felt fhe perspirntion on my forehead, wlieiw 
8udd§n thought restorerl niy presenceu of migd, aiyj 
calmed my nerves. Why, thought I| ha\B I not 
climbed the tree, instead of posting Inyself under tA ? 
— why should I not seize one of the branches, and in 
a few seconds be tliirty feet above ground, in perfect 
safety? But E recollected that in the daytime I 
should not ha\ e IhQ'ight of tlic tree, and should have 
believed it unworthy of myself to seek such a 
refuge. This thought restored my selt- possession 
and self-reliance. 

But wliat >uis my rage and surprise Aihon, instead 
of the terrible roar of a lioness, maddened by the loss 
of Iier cub, I heard the whine of a young lion crying 
for his absent nurse ! I cannot help laughing when I 
recollect the excitement into which this little fellow had 
put me. The lioness not coming forth, I caught hoU^ 
of the cub. I put it into my pocket, and returned in 
the direction of ‘the tents. Sto*aggling for three hours 
through woods and riuines, ,^nd often fancying 
I heard the loar of the lioness following tlfe scent 
of her cubs, I arrived at last at the Duar — Arab 
tent-village — guided by the barking of the doga. 

Settled here, the first thing I did w as tS compare the 
two cubs. The male was ‘about a tlnrd* larger than his 
sister, and a very fine anknal he was. I ga\c him the 
name of Hubert, in honour of the patron saint of the 
cliase. While the little liopess a^ouled men, and, 
scratched whosoever dared to touch her, Iliibeit re- 
mained quite quiet at the hearth, and looked about 
with an abtonished, but not ba^ age stare. The Arab 
females vere never tired of potting him, and rewarding 
liis amiability. They tied up a Jie-goat to suckle him 
At first, lie was very awkuard; hut as ‘oon as lie 
I had fiiirly tasted the milk, he attached lAmscIf to 
I liis nurse, and followed her everywhere. His sister 
would not profit by her brother’s experience, and could 
' not be kept quiet. 11 uberk, length I'jre^v sleepy, and 
V lay down upon my burnoose as quietly as if he had 
been Avith lii.s inOtiier. 

yiit next day, 1 reconnoitred the raiines and hills 
of the neighbourhood, followed by the Arabs. In the 
evening, I* partook of a meal in the tent of a shepherd, 
and returned to my former ambush. I united in vain 
till dnAvn— tlie lioness did not appear, 1 was told 
afterwards, that on the loss of her tw o ^ ubs, she had 
left the country witli a third. The disappearance of 
the dreaded beast restored calm m the tribe Beni- 
BughaJ, and I left tKern « ifSi my tAvo adopted pets to 
proceed to Ghclifia. But tlie young lioness soon died 
in tocthingfi which is always a critical, and often latal 
period to lion-cubs. 

Ai^ to Hubert, he did very well, and Avas groAAriiig so 
fast that the milk of three goats was scarcely Sufficient 
for him. He became the pet of all the camp, especially 
of Lehman the trumpeter, Bibart the blackbinith, and 
poq^ Rustan the spahi, who, one year uftir, Avns terribly 
maimed by thlJ lions of Modjez Ainniar. A register 
W’as opened for Hubert, in which Ins services were 
entered : ho was originally put doAvn as a horseman of 
the second class, waiting for advancement. I extract 
from the register, in which every fact and service of 
Hubert was faitlifully recorded, the follOAving feats : — 

a *Ap9%l 20, 184G.— When Hubert was three months 
squadron stood this day in the courtyard of 
♦™p^ca(l.quartcr8, ready to proceed to the drill- 
nd ; the trumpeter sounded the ca^ ; and liprseman 
ert| shut up in his roOm on the second floor, leaps 
to the^iHmiow, and shouts “Here I” but he is not heard, 
set down as absent. The captain orders— 
tho trumpeter sounds; and Hubert, jifmping 
window ^own into tlus courtyard, appears 



w^tU the squadron. For such excellent conduct, tlie 
entry, thii^ho was absent atfthe call, is cancelled. 

‘ A/hy l&v— Hubert kills his nurse, the®old goat, and 
is therefore dominated a horsemfih of the first class. 

*Sept. 8. — He makes a sortie on the market-place; 
puts the Anil^s to iligh<t; kills severab sheep and a 
donkey; felU a guardsman to tho ground; and sur- 
renders only to his friends Lehman, Bibart, and Rustan. 
For this gallantry, he is promoted to bo a non-commis- 
sioned officer; gets an iron chain of honour round his 
neck ; and is. attached to the door-posts of the stable 
as permanent sentinel. i 

^Jan, IG, 1847. — A Bedouin was prowling about tlio 
stables ; Hubert, suspecting hi^ to be a robber, breaks 
tho chain, seizes tlie Arab, and keeps him on the 
ground till tlie olTlcer comes, to Avhom he deliA'ers uf 
his prisoner in a Avrctched conditio For this feat, 
Hubert is made a coloiir-bergeant, and get" two chains 
of honour round his neck. In April, ho kills n. horse, 
and fells two boUlicrs ; and thus rises to be an o.?icer, 
and is put ints^ a cage.* 

Poor Ilubert ! And I, hfc best friend, was ordered 
to imprison liim ! The authorities, lenient to him 
because he was so amiable, could not longer ignore 
liis escapades', lie could not but be sentenced to death, 

I or to imprisonment for life. ' 

kly first idea was to kd him escape ; but I fearc<!^ 
that, accustomed to intercourse with men, he might 
return to the camp, and be killed. During the first 
months of his punishment, I sometimes came at night 
arid opened his edge. He leaped out with delight, and 
AAd'plajrcd at hklc-and-seck. But one evening, when lie 
was in his best spirits, he hugged me so fondly tliat 
he would cert.imly luno striyigled me, had not my 
conn ides come and delivorod me from his caresses. It 
was the last time A\e placed together. Nevertheless, 
I mu^t confers that lie h.id no bad intentions; lie 
did not make use eitlior of liis chiAvg or of Ids teeth, 
and alAca}s behaved kindly and gently to his friends. 
Still, displeased tliat ho could not leave the cage 
w ithout a heav5 chain fastcij^Hl to the irons, ho bccaino 
sad, and often excited. Ills character changed fior the 
worse; I began to think that I must jart woth him. 
An officer oflercd me 3000 francs, on beJialf of the king 
of Sardinia;, but I could not soil my friend Hubert as 
I sell the skins of the lions I kill. The Prince of 
Aumal(‘ liad beep kind to me. I otlercd Hubert to 
him, requesting that he would provide for hith in the 
Zoological Gardens at Algicib. 

Ilubert left Ghelma in October 18t7, to the great 
dibt ess of the ladies, towards wdioni he had displayed 
the utmost politeness, and of all tho soldiers, who 
^oved ktim nearly as much as I did myself. Lehman 
.and Bioart got drunk intentionally, in order to bear 
mure easily the pangs of p.irting; still, they were so 
overwhelmed w’ith grief at taking leave, and ifiade 
such a row, that they had to bo given into custody, 
to enable Hubert to be got off. 

At Algiers, liny found Hubert too tall and magni- 
ficent j remain in the Zoological Gardens ; he was to 
be sent to Pans, and I was ordered to accompany him " 
to France. Poor animal ! Indeed he was tall — a horse- 
collar was scarcely big eukiugli for his neck — and far 
too magnificent fur the wretched life to which he was 
doomed. „ 

(,Thc captain or the vessel in which Hubert was 
transported across the sea, allowed me to open hid 
cage while he took his meals; the passengets being 
kept away beyond the reach of his chaiU. As soon as 
I opened tla^ door, he darted forth, thanked me in his 
way, and took a walk as far as the chain permitted 
him to go. Now a beof-ateak was brought, of about 
eight to ten pounds. lie ate it, and lay down in the 
sun for digestion. After his hour of recreation was 
past, he crept back into his cage, allowed himself to 
be palled by the ears; apd waited patiently for kis 
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next meal. Thus passed the last pleasant cUiy§ oh )re iloifeses of the AUas» neven shall*! again s^al 
between us. ,At Toulon, parted. He wa sent to your cttbaT Bettei^-^:them to b6 kiliedsat once,ji8 
Marseille, aunht went on a visit to my familjfto Oners, if by lightning, ifi thi for^t» under the free sky tlSm 
In a few wesks, I cainc likewise to Maweille ; but home, than to linger in cii]^tivity. The lead^ of ilio 
/.although so sliort a time had elapsed, my iViend was Rpntor is preferable tO consotiOLption in a cage. ^ 

no longer the same. Joy, indaed, lighte*d up his fine ^ ‘ • 

face, but ho seemed suficring, and worn oift. His ej'es ^ 

appeared to ask with reproach: ‘Why hast thou for- » 0 C C if SLI C) N, A Xi NOTES. 

saken me ? Where am I ? Whither am I to be carried ? ^ 

Wilt thou remain with mo?’ I was grieved at iiis * i.ifb-assoranob, 

unhappy looks ; and scarcely was I out of^ sight, when Wiii:n a private citizen in the middle or bumble ranks 
1 heard him roaring, ^i^d shaking furiously the bars of life effects an insurance upon ^is bfe, lie usually 
of the cage. I returned ; and when ho saw no, he makes some sacrifice of present personal m^joyments 
became calm, and ching^to the railing, that 1 might for the sake of a future good to his wife and children, 
pat him. A few minutes afterwards, he fell asb'cp. The act is in all respects so praisewortliy, that any 
I" retreated slowly, not to disturb his slumber. Sleep disappointment in one case tending to discourage it 
is forgetfulness for the animal as wcU as for man. in others, is much to be deprecated. VTc wnuld 

In three months after, I was in l*ari8. M3’ first rather see such security invariably attending the busi- 
yisit, of course, was to M. Loo Bertrand, editor of the ness, that not the sliglitcst apprehension could be 
journal for sportsmen; my second, to the Jardin des entertained ns to the roalisafion of the good results. 
Plantes. Coming to the gallery of the«*’ild beasts, I True it is, nevertheless, and of verity, that one cannot 
was surprised by the snu'Miies# of the cages, and now step ate random into a life-assurance office, and bo 
displeased by the bad smell, easily endured b}’^ hytf*iia9 sure that the bread he tl^pre throws on*the waters will 
and jackalsj but wliich must kill lions and panthers, ever be gatliored again. He would need to take some 
to which cleanliness is life. I could^\jo.r understand care in tile selection of an office, before lie, could calcu- 
why, in the Zoological Gardens of Pa&, which should late with safety on his good design in behalf of those 
b’c the model institution of fjio kind, bears are com- dear to him being fulfilled. 

fortably lodged in spacious wards, while tlie lions In old tiinc^, the starting of a new Ufe-assurnneo 
must linger in small cages, whore tliov* cannot thrive, oflice Avas a rare* and notable •event. During the last 
I immediately made some suggestions i 1 this respect *^011 years, tluy Jnvc sprung uttin scores. It Seotrs all 
to M. Geoffroy do Saint Hilaire, wl%ch he receivitel I fi(ir, as only in accordance with our maxinn^ of imre- 
with kindness; and but for tlie Uevolution of bVlnuary, j ^tiicted compeldioii. Grant this, theic is, nevertheless, 
my petition for Hubei t and hi& comrades would have *0 small a xwoportion of ^ound business ibr each, that 
resulted in salutary reform. the receipts of the offieo, instead of being reserved as u 

Under siicli disagree able impressions, I arrived at fund for the luiuidation of claims, are in m.^iPy instances' 
the cage of my lion-friend, wlio, half dozin?, looked absorbed in the payment of salaries, advertising, and 
indifferently at the crowd before him. Suddeul3', other expenses. TJicy jook like concerns which have 
he raised his head, his eyes sparkled, the muscles of been got up merely in order to pa3' salaries to certain 
his fiiee throbbed, the top of Ins tail moved: he had ofticcis. uSiere the plan of assurapee is the wn/Zwa/ one, 
seen the regimentals of a spahi, but did not yet rt'cbg- this of course leaves tiio members a poor prospect, 
nise his old comrade. I c^j-nie nearer; find unable to WIktc there is some admixture of the plan, 
control my emotion, ^ put niy liaiid tlirough the rails, the danger is pr^iuinJv' tQ sniirelibldcrs, und only 
It was really a most toucfiing meeting for myself and* secondarily t* the policyholders. Take the ^ 

all w’lio witncss^l it. Hubert’s eyes were rivetted on of these adventurer-offices overJiead, it Isfhll of jWacy 
my features ; now he put his nose to ni;^ hand ; his and danger ; net* can we allow that this ii in, 0,U tiOfies 
tyc 3 became clearer and fonder; he guessed that it unknown to the persoms immediately clmrged vith t no 
was his friend. One w ord, I knew', would dispel all management. The annual accounts, wuicli fjorft time 
uncertainly. * to time appear^ are in many cases adjusted in amannov 

‘ Hubert, old fellow ! ’ said 1 . This w’as enough, obviously calculated to gloss over deficiencies, and give 
With a terrible leap, he jumped against the burs, so cheerful view 9 j\herb nothing but ruin can be expected, 
that they nearly broke. My friends lied in terror, and A9 a hypothidical case, an office wdiich started w'ith a 
tried to drag mo away. Noble animal ! even by 3 our certain sum of paid-up capital, and has for a few 
joy you inspire fear ! Hubert stood erect, liis^ neck •years been drawing largte ^^ut ^instated sums for 
on the railing, whicli lie shook with his paws, as if he premiums of life-assurance and annuities, will shn^r 
wished to break through every obstacle that separated an amount of real assets considerably l^low even 
us. He looked glorious, ro.iiing for joy and anger, the original capital, out of which to gratify its 
Hia red tongue licked my hand w'ith delight, and he shareholders and discharge its numerous prospective 
tried to put his enormous paws out of the cage to hug obligations ; hut l)y one expedient or another, as by tlje 
me. Some strangers came nearer — he became wild adding into the assets a sum of unpaid-up capital, all 
and furious ; but wdien w'o were left alone, he again w ill be m.adc to look so straight, that none but a 
grow calm and caressing. I cannot tell how tr3 ing it skilled arithmetician is competent to detect the 
was for me to part. Twenty times I came back, to tallacy. In fact, managers, actuaries, Hirectors, 
make it understood to Hubvt that I should return; agents, appear to be all involved# in one whirl, ojf 
but as often os I left him, the whole gallery trembled^ mutual makc-bclicvo and mystification, which pone 
with his furious leaps and roars. but a cool and pgacious few can 'unravel. Qqe of 

I often visited the poor prisoner, iliid we remained the saddest features of the whole affair, is tlio facility 
together for hours; but 1 soon saw that he became with which men of gome social, and even 
saddjBr and more wear3'. The officers of the garden standing, lend tlicir names to countenance these 
thought that my visits brought nostalgia upon him, concerns. They cannot be always aware of the 
and I determined not to sec him so often, one of unsoundness ; but if they wefe to toko due care before 
the days of May, I came os usual, and the keeper granting ^permission to have their names printed in 
said; *Sir, do not come any more: Hubert is dead.’ the prospectuses 'and adveithsemeuts, they could not 
I hiu^tonod away ; but now I often go to the gardens, fail to be warned of the real character of the act 
to indulge in, thoughts of rhy poor friend. they arc requested to commit. There is, in fact, a 

Thus died Hubert, bom fbr freedom and fur the loose morality on the subject of giving names to 
air of the mountains. Gvilisation killed him. But, public institutions, without at the same time giving 
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perflonal attention to their concerns, which iq^together {pak which they are making of their own property, 
rcnreheiisiblo. • All of^^^hoee risks, whidlh may be called strictly 

^Out of the multitude of offices established during the providenh^ or which may be said to depend on the 
last ten yews, there musjf, of course, be some which arc imi^rfectidn of ordinary suMunary things, he is 
entitled to 'support from shareholders and the publjd. entitled to take upon himself. 

Wet should be sorry to say anything calcylatec^to It is to he reared that the public does not, in ceneraL 


YftS9 OKIUU^U DO sorry lO OUJ OtMijrvuAA^g ab lo i/V kns reared that the public does not, in general, 

injure the prospects of such respectable coheorns. The reason quitef wisely for itself on this subject. When it 
circumstances, however, arc certainly such as to suggest rejoices in hearing of an old lady getting a thousand 
caution, generally, in tho case of offices of comp^a- pounds as compensation for a broken leg, incurred 
tively recent establishment ;« more particularly since, in the course of a journey which implied, perhaps, a 
fbr the most part, those of earlier date are entitled to sixpenny-fare, or echoes wit^ii delight the threat of a 
confidence. Wher «>80 many safe old offices offer equal stupid judge ‘to bring np th(^ directors next time,* it 
advantages, it is surely the height of folly to listen to docs not reflect on the effects which these things must 
the siren voices of those nu/hcrous concerns of which inevitably have on the-futurg management and condl- 


so large a proportion are manifestly unsound. 

‘ DAMAGES.’ 


tion of systems of public conveyance. One certiuu 
consequence must be, the withdrawal of the best men 
from a business where there is little but kicks to be 


Great surprise has lately been excited in Scotland by gained. The business will sink down and down in 
the overturn given in the House of Lords to a decision the scale of mercantile men, till a set of sharpers and 
of tho native court, inflicting on the owner of a dog adventurers shall alone remain. Are there not some 
tlie payment of damages for some sheep wliich the symptohis o#'' this process having already been corn- 
animal had destroyed. The principle pro(?ceded upon menced ? That it irf not ^r the interest of the public 
in the ultimate decision wasy that damages arc only that the conductors and proprietors of railways, or 
exigible in the case of the master of a dog who is aware any other kinrl of public conveyances, should he thus 
of a tendency in the animal to destroy slic(^i. Now, lowered in character, must, to the reasonable, be only 
it seems to us that this principle is strictly accordant too apparent. 

with justice, though the fact has not as yet been acknow- 

Icdged in tho northern and more Bagax;i3u3 part of the awAOTnw-DTr.mmjT? 

island. The keeping of* a dog is adi&itted to be per- ^ o at A.~o L u Hj JrH.^ l u 

fectly lawful. But if 16 were ruled that the damage We have come but lately from beautiful scenes, where 
which might arise from every occasional freak of these ffiir eyes drank Sn the glory of the mountain-top and 
animals must needs be reppired by their owners, t\ic moonlit fairness of the lake ; we hare seen the 
would bo equivalent to saying that the keeping of a valley flooded with light, the hillBide black with 
dog is not lawful. It would land us in an absurdity, shadow, and higher, veiling the summit, the thick- 
Tho exceptional tendencies of the animal, in as far as falling snows ; we have wandered by tho cold dumb 
they esftmot be foreseen and guarded against, are simply stream, under the leafless trees, and viewed it on the 
occurrences in the course of Vrovidence, for which it morrow white with wrath, and swift as the arrow from 
would be unjust to make the owner responsible. Society the bow ; on the firm smooth surface of tho tranced 
may undertake to compensate them, if it fninks they mere, set with fair islets green from June to June, wo 
ought not to fall upon the owners of tho animals have but lately seen tho skaters, torch in hand, and 
destroyed ; but certainly the owner of the dog, if he heard, through the deep niglit, their voices echoed from 
has had no reason to ap^'Jicnd any (Instructive out- ^a hundred lulls : nor ever did we think to see else- 
break on the jgart of liis canine protege, ought to bo where such beauteous sights, nor tha| we ever should 


exempt, 


cease to grieve their loss. 


hts, nor tha| we ever should 
It is not so. There are no 


« Society perhaps requires to have sdhie of its other mountains here, no lakes, no vales ; but before us lies 
i(iea8 about damages corrected. It appears to us, that the sea, and its glorious burdens. As we look from 
the ownfflTS of public conveyances, including tho every- our 'ivindow, eastward, in the early morning, we see 
where used and abused railways, .ire soiiietimes treated the first gleams ‘ glittering on the sail* that brings our 
with signal injustice by juries. It ^*crastobe assumed friends up from tho uinler world;* and spar by spar 
that every accident by which damage isi produced, was tho vessel grows upon our sight, and ‘the bright flag 
avoidable under a system of due care. Now, this is blushes above,’ and gun by gun her broadside can be 
surely absurd. While the movements of human nature J eounted, and one by one her crew. More frequently, a 
remain, as hitherto* not»qitito so mechanical as those | cloudf^n the horizon, darker than the rest. Incomes a 
of a planet (a -(fatch is out of the question), it will be stream of smoke, and blacker and broader yet ; and 
quite impossible to obtain official « — as drivers, guards, alongside of tlie looming ship we mark the white line 
&c. — absolutely beyond committing mistakes and over- from the beating of her wheels, or at her stem the 
sights. So, also, horses will stumble and fall under foam-wreath from her screw ; signal after signal runs 
certain circumstances, which it is not possible always to her masthead, and by one of the assembled fleet is 
to foresee. Metals the strongest, and leather-straps repeated tho port, whence answer is returned ; 
the toughest, will break unexpectedly and unaccount- and sometimes tho nei^ly arrived vessel remains to 
ably. Accidepts, in short, «a7/ happen ^en in the best- swell the armada in the offing, and sometimes the small 
regulated vehicles. Some allowance ought surely to be steam-tugs come creeping out along the shore^ and 
made on this acedunt, and damages only assigned when ^drag the huge ships in. «» ‘ Sick and wounded from the 
it is proved that the proprietors of the vehicle chose or *East on board * — that is the most common news | the 
retained incompetent servants, or recklessly overlooked last leviathan tlvit steamed in yesterday, brought two 
tho decay of some essential part of their machinery, ^dead corjises and a crowd of cases wherein hope but 
To do otherwise, is to pronounce that we expect coaches, flickered weakly, though all that cotdd be done on 
horses, loooi;aotiyes, and drivers to partak 3 of an angelic board of her was done^ and all her pitiable freight 


charactw. « seemed gratefbl and contented. 

* It ia «|ear to Us that, when any person ventures into A fleet, cirhich these vast units hardly seem to increase, 

conveyance, he subjects hipiself to«a certain has been anchored here in front of us fbr weeks — along 
of risk absolute^ unavoidable, for the sake of array of three-deckers and two-deckers, double or treble 
eflt to himself, and has no title to expect more Of line, as it may happen, of the flower of our great navy, 
pn^rietors than that they shall have everything in Most of these were independent of the winds and tides, 
:&tly good order for the insuranoe of safety— a point with engines of gigantie power asleep within them ; 
which their own interest is clearly engaged, in the bowels of iron, requiring for their active nourishment 


to Us that, when any person ventures into 
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jfcoiif of coal per hour The bulk of that great power 
has left US for the Baltic , bht enough remamr^ Amoni 
these Titans, hU da/ long, axe tlveading ykohts and 
fislung-cralt , and men- 6 f-war boats, to and tmm the port, 
pass and repass our beach , tho roll of t^eir rowlocks, 
and eyen beat of their oars, St4und pleasantly enough , 
the cadenced shout of some crew about Iheir anchor, 
the bands that play for hours on board, swell over the 
narrow sea to us nght cheerily Between the ships 
are pleasant prospects of that island, fitly called the 
Garden of our Ijand , cacii gleam that strikes tlie white 
sails lights upon the to'vn beyond, and the long pier is 
plainly visible, and the white cliffs to castwirl , the 
whole fleet seems to sta^d out in relief, Avith that fair 
coast for background The vast sliips outward-b and 
are mostly filled with militia, taking the posts of the 
regulars in the Mediterranean , or ^ ith stores, clothing, 
horsey and soldiers, for the camp before Sebastopol 
It 18 for them chiefly that w c upon tlie beach reserve 
our cheers, and they, on thou part, are not slow to 
return them, an aduu of the pleasantest kind lint i 
countrymen can make, an ’ of ^reat comfort to all 
concerned 

On tlie great common betwixt us and the beach, the 
foreground of our Sea side Tn ture, thqye ^ much to be 
seen also Irom early morniiief, when tlic cheery bugle 
pjoclaims there is 'warlike <^mpany ifoot, to sunset 
and the e\ening gnn, there is alwa3 8 some exciting 
spectacle A great machine, like a huge vessel 
stranded, \Mth decks and guns iiid etna flag fljmg 
18 the excrcismg-place of the Marine •Artillery, thef^l, 
we think, arc our earliest Msitors lliat even tramf, 
the most solemn national miisic possible, whnh we 
hear between sltepiijg and w iking is m ile bj companies 
of that regiment marching to the ‘hire Barn,* their 
men are the finest we sec Towards noon, our little 
plain is covered with brilliant misses — regulars in 
every variety of costume for this rain wears the 
ancient uniform, and that the last hut one, and 
there is another in the newest fashion jet, one 
shako differetli from another iii uglincs# considerably, 
but culminates, for actual ludeousncss, in the niw 
helmet Ilavimr endowed our army w ith this last, the 
authorities stucK a spike in it, to draw people s atten 
tion and derision, or for purposes of hutting when othtr 
arras should fail, or to do tin work of liglitiiiiig con- 
ductors beyond these three suggestions, imagination 
fills IHat corps yonder, "ivith the ifaincs ot fire on 
their heads, and short red tunic s, arc not provided with 
buckets, hut bayonets they irc not firemen, as might 
he supposed, but soldiers The m ijority of tho squads, 
however, ore militiamen by tins time not to be distm 
guished in steadiness and discipline from tho Imp itself ‘ 
A great many of their officers arc only temiwranly 
attached to the regiments here, and their diflerence 
of uniform is a pleasing contr ist The red scarf worn 
'diagonally, instead of round ^he waist, is pleasantest 
to us, who are looking to the picturesque effect, hut 
we miss the glitter of the sun upon tho sc lies — the 
undress epaulets All day long, there is a sad sight, 
but not unpictureaque, of convicts and their heavy 
burdens Later m tho afternoon, a dropping fire and 
oontmhal bugle-calls are &airo to bring us to our 
windows, and we kee three companies of Rifles spread 
over the whole common m apparent disarray Their 
dress is a little tex) plain for ‘a spectacle,* but them 
dnll, the most interesting of any For purposes ^ 
ambuscade, however, the common is rather unsuited , 
and kneeling m a gutter, and getting behind a very 
small stone, m hopes to be m ambush, ^ * making 
believe very much indeed * Dm mg this exorcise, wo 
always observe the plain to be kept frpe from old ladies 
and Bath'-ohairs , and we confess to feehng ourselves 
a little uncomfortable when * covered* by about seven 
muskets, as we pass upon some peaceful errand firom ] 
our lodgings into tlie town Nevertheless, it is worth < 


the diane| of Mn# spitted hy a iblgotten'riMaaiN’d to 
be amongst theae si^ts and soonriaftom 

to day There coi^nly can be Iktie toger, iw 
firom our own oountrjrmen : ^ mark the stroag^oai^e 
tp tiie east, with guns at evaty anjrle , and ^ long, 
batteries toiwestward, anow*irliite m the snn;gind 
that liigh^ g^en line of fortificatiph inland, yircBng 
about for miles. *AboVe these las^ a mass of masts 
uprise firom the craft in harbonr; 9 M from each of 
them, and as it seems firom every tower and height, 
there floats our semper eadem — the Union jTaok. 

Such 18 our Sea-side Picture until evening ; and not 
till the gun has boomed over the sea firom Its high 
place, and the roll of the flruras has altogether oeas^, 
does it lose its tone and colour, and grow dims 
still through tho twilight wo watch the huge shapes 
upon the waters, looming strange and solemn, like tbe 
guardian gcmi of our land * 

ITIE GREAT NEEDLE WITIIOUP AN BYE, 

Are we ever to have Ckopatra’s Needle m England? 
There arc three or four sircumstances Vhich bring the 
question to one’s thoughts In the first placo, the 
new spiqilrs announced to us, a year or two ago, that 
the ('’rystal Palace Company hatl pondered and con- 
sulted n spccting the borrowing of this monster-needle, 
to add to tlie Detractions of their palace of glass m the 
next place, we know that th%y have already dragged 
heavy into thou doi’iain, for they harnessed 

thirty or forty horses to a palm-tree, and brdnght it in 
j^numph from Ifackney to Sydonham in the third 
place, when wo arc told in ail sober senousness, that 
the Monument at London Bridge could stand snngly 
covered m beneath tho crystal vault of tho centre 
transept, wc aio lod to speculate whether another 
specimen of the tall ggnus, Cleopatra’s Needle, could 
take up a like position and, lastly, when we see that 
the casts *01 il e two gigantic flguics from Tliebes, 
although 75 feet m height, can find a comfbrtahle 
home within one of the smaller tiansepts, without 
knocking off^hegr dark \ Rhoads or bright blue caps 
— wluii wc see ^hese thing«i, we feel half-inclined to 
think that an Lgyptiin Colossus, df any kind, or 
any shape, or ^ny colour, might easily find ita 3 f jn 
friendly vuimty to other specimens yf greatness at 
bydenham • 

Most reiulcri know soinethmg about this Cleopatra’s 
Ni edle , but i fcw^etails may not he unacceptable^ to 
r( fresh ones q;icmory In 1 gypt, then, there is a toll 
quadrangular pillar or obelisk, called Cleopatra’s 
Needle In what manner that famous lady could ever 
' have used such a needle, nfii-^lbe teft among the myths 
of antiquit) Ihcre are, indeed, tWo needles— (me 
upright, and one prostr ite , but it is only the lattei 
of these that any projects for removal relate 

The Fnglibhu oman in / ji/pt (Mrs Poole, sistci^ to 
Mr Lino») tells us, that one of her rambles fiom 
Alexnndii i was to sec these two obelisks She entered 
a kind of field of rums wherein they are situated, and 
f )iind a numbcl of peasants loitering among miserable 
huts while a few children, in a state bf nudity, aiaft 
extremely unsightly in form, were Branding or sitttr^ 
in the entrances oi thoir dwellings ,The obohsko, sbS 
found, were sitpated at the angle of an encldjore, 
almost close to the shore of the new harhout. Mm 
found tliem, so they liad been for a long period. Ea(ih 
obolisk is formed of a monohth or aingle block 
of porphyry, between 60 and 70 feet in length, 
and nearly 8 feet square at the base. ThrOe lines 
of hieroglyphics ^om each of the feur faces of each 
obelisk The central Une hears the title and name of 
Thotlimos in, who is supposed to have leigned in 
Egypt shortly before the exodus of the Israelites. Tho 
lateral fines bear the name of Sesostiis or Kameses the 
Great, a monarch of much later date, but still veiy 


ancient according to our ideas. TJiese oi^lisks are 
supposed have Ibeen two of four which Sesostria set 
np at HoUopoUa. and to have been afterwards removed 
from that (nW; extinct, city to Alexpdria ; another 
of these obelisks is now in t!ic Piazza di Monte Oitkrio 
at Rome ; while the fourth still remdins^ standing 
Heliopolis. Tho whole four are believed* to have 
been placed at the entrance cither' of a palace (ft a 
temple, llcneatli tho obelisk which still stands is a 
cubical base about sixtfeet square, and beneath this 
again is a pedestal of steps. There is no record, so far 
as we remember, #)f the period when the prostrate 
obelisk received its downfall ; but down it is, and there 
is no probability that the E/Jyptians nill ever raise it 
again. There is no quairy of this porphyry nearer to 
Alexandria than 600 miles' distance ; and it has formed 
a subject of much speculation, by what means the 
ancient dwellers in Ihe land could have transported 
such enormous masses. Belzoni, however, achieved 
something similar with the aid of a large number of 
men. •• 

It is not surprising that the Ihouglit Ifhould once 
now and then nave occurred^ wliether or not one of 
these two obelisks could be brought to England. Tho 
prostrate obelisk — supposed by many personam Eng- 
land to be Mr Cleopatra’s Needle, the only one — is the 
property of our nation : it was presented^ to George IV. 
by Mehemot Ali in 1820, and has tliiis for thirty-four 
years remained a*! unclifimed British** property. Our 
leading statesmen have not forgotten it, although the\ 
have not seen their way clearly to any positive iiitrb- 
duction of it into England. ^ An<l when we roincrnbef 
what wretched management wo tlirov into all sucli 
matters us tho Nelson Column and tho Wt'llingtoii 
Statue, the •rocoUoctioii cools dowui any wish wo may 
entertain to see the goieriiment attempt any achie\e- 
ment with Cleopatra’s Needle, c Nevertheless, the w ish 
to see something done, by some authority, and in some 
fashion, has been pretty extensively expressed. TJio 
late Sir George Murray stated, tliat ‘he joined with all 
military friends wlio desired that the obelisk should be 
removed to London. Its^ntrinsic v#lu!j^might not bo 
great, but as a monument and a trophy, it possob&ed 
a v^ue peculiarly its owm.’ The late Sir Robert Peel 
tVought ‘that this obelisk ought to he*iremoved to this 
country, and erected as a memori.d to Sir Ralph 
Abercromby and the other British offi^*crs wdio fought 
and fell in Egypt.’ •« 

In 1852, as is well known, tho Cut^sial Palace Com- 
pany were organising their arrangcirciits for the 
illustration of ancient art generally, and of Egyjitian 
art as a species ; and while Bonomi and Pergusson, ^ 
Owen Jones and Digb)* At'yatt, were planning their 
temples and colbnins, sphinxes and deities it not 
unnaturaKhat'thc thought shonll oceiir to them that 
possibly Cleopatra’s Needle iniglit form one of tho 
treasures of Sydenham. The company resohed to 
make an application to the government on tlte subject ; 
and the Earl of Derby, wdio was at that time premier, 
agreed to kne/ the obelisk, on these two conditions — 
that the company should pay all the expenses of 
removal to England, and that the govcmnient should 
be at liberty to cl&im the obelisk at some future period, 
on repayment of the expenses which the company had 
incurred. Tho company thus knew what they had to 
effect in tho event of their proceeding further in the 
tdatter. They, consequently, advertised for plans and 
texvl^te, from persons willing to bring the obelisk from 
to London. They knew, of course, that the 
^^^I^Tise would be both difficult and costly ; and it 
I jM ^qulte right that they should ret]con up tJie pence 
pence f(9rthcoming before committing 
Mei^iielVeB in the mutter. 

Elmes, the architect, was one of those who 
V ^poiided to the invitation of the company. He sent 


fh djBt^o4 d^SUBcriptions and cstimatoa ; but the company 


Alined adoption of his plan, probably startled by 
the prosfl^ctive outlay of L.^000. He then transmitted - 
a notice <^his plan to the Practical Me§ianks' Journal^ 
in the pa^s of which it appdkred. All the mihute 
details alwiit^ caissons, tackle, levers, and so ^rth, 
may be dispensed with here; but every one will be 
able to undc^^stand, and many will be interested in, a 
general sketch of the method proposed— especially 
as an opinion has been since expressed in many 
quarters, that the method miyht be valuably employed 
in transporting trees and other large masses. 

Mr Elmes begins by laying i^, down as a proposition, 
that such a mass as Cleopatra’s Needle ought not 
to be intrusted to any ship t for its transmission to 
England. Tho weight of the obelisk is nearly 2(Jo 
tons. The mass must be laid along cither on the lar- 
board or the starboard side of the masts, and a counter- 
poise of equal wTight, and somewdiat similar general 
dimensions, must bo laid on the other side of the masts, 
in Older that the ship mny preservo its trim. This 
woifld, in etfetit, nearly double the labour of shipping 
and unshipping tho ^ibclisk. ^’liere are other reasons 
which seem to render .'in ordinary ship unfitted for 
such .an undertaking, and Mr Elnics sought about for 
moans in sorfie different direction. 

Sonie years ago, the late Alderman Thomas Johnson, 
contractor for tho Plymouth Breakw’ater, was ciigagq^ 
in extensive plnns for transporting blocks of granite 
fioiTi Dev'oiu^hiro to Plymouth Sound, to form tho 
bnsnkvvater. ITo and some others became the pos- 
stssors of the l.trgcst unwrouqht block of granite, of 
obelisk foim, .it picsent known, at the summit of one 
of the loftiest or hills m Devonshire. As it 
seenud .i pity to break up such a mass, and as it was 
large enough to form an obelisk 102 feet in height by 
1) feet siiuare at the base, a project was started for 
bringing it to the banks of the Thames, and erecting 
it tor some commemorative purpose near Windsor, 

I Mr Elmes, at tho suggestion of Alderman Johnson, 
drew out tlie p.irtieulars of a scheme for the transport 
of the block ; ^)ut various circumstances, among which 
was the death .of the great contractor, led to the 
abandonment of the projcA; ; and ^le huge block 
remains, where it has lain for countless ages — on the 
top of a riKlc hill, in a rude district. 

When, therefore, the Crystal Palace Company’s 
advertisement i^ppeared, Mr Elmes thought of his old 
project, and considered whether tho Egypfl'an block 
might he made amenable to the same mechanical law s 
us the Devonshire one. lie estimated tho differences 
in all the eircumstnnccs respecting the two musses, 
Hiid then worked out his plan as follows: — 

Let^here be constrnetod, he snys, a dry-dock, at a 
few feet distance from the obelisk. Let this dock bo 
40 feet longer than the obelisk, 25 feet wide at the 
bottom, 10 feet deep, and having sloping sides and ends, , 
Lay nine stout balks of timber transversely across the 
bottom of the dry-dock, at equal distances one from 
another. On these timbers Jay another, 64 feet long by 
14 inches bqu.ire, .ilong the middle of the dock, to form 
a kind of keel. On this keel lay a succession of stout 
timbers, across the dock, about 7^ feet long, and 
packed and bolted side by side as close as they can lie : 
thus forming a kind of platform bolted to the keel. On 
this platform arrange nine longitudinal timbers side 
fjy side, to form a second platform, '9 or 10 feet in 
length, and stretching out to a length far greater 
than that of the obelisk — each end of the platform 
tapering off to a point. On this second platform lay 
timbers cresswisc, as close as they can be side by side, 
and 24 feet long ; thus will b6 formed a third platform, 
projecting at each side 7 or 8 feet over the second 
platform, which in its turn projects a little over the 
lowermost. In a similar way form a fourth platform, 
by arranging bulky timbers longStudinnlly^ and bolting 
them dovm tb the third; an4 lastly, form a fifth or 
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upper platifonn, by similarly laying timbers transversely^ the cais86t|bel0fij^t iUU ftve»sixths ef 

There irould .thus be fonnftd a solid mass /> timber good tte when BjW taitpu ever, is, witli dtu ur 

several feet th^bk, longer and wider than tn obelisk, deteriorated poraeik,^^tl^ ironwork, mas^ 

and lilted down to a kfbd of keel ; its meamres would sails, storesi iinchorsir chaip’^c^^es, equipmilntll,^^^ to 

be about 30 feet long, 24 f^t wide, 0 fe^t deep along sold by tender of auetionj* and he e^mat^a 

the centre, and 3 feet deep along the sides. Its weight thgt thed^^omnany ought ibtttl to obtain L.1500 for^bo 

to that of an equal bulk of sea-water woifld bo as 70 perfect timber, L.200 for the damaged timber, and 


to 103 ; and it is assumed by Mr Elmcs that such a 
mass would be compact, buoyant, and unimmcraihlc. 

I Kow, how to get the obelisk upon this platform or 
! caisson ? The obelisk is '04 feet long, 8 fcqt square at 
I the basOi and 4\ feet sqiat'^ at the top. The surface of 
the platform will be about 4 feet below the level » f the 
grj)und wliereon the obelii^ lies. Clear away the giound 
I carefully from around the obelisk, and construct an 
inclined plane of stout timbers from thence to the plat- 
! form, which hcnceforwnrd wo will '‘all a raft. Sliore I 
up the raft from beneath, and cover the deck or upper 
surface with a soft and thick layer of Egyptian cotton. 
Then for the pulling-force — a formidable part of the 
affair. Capstans will work flat ropes bodad round Uhc 
' obelisk, and will draw it gently iftown upon the raft. 

I The obelisk is then to be completely built around or 
, wedged in Avith timbers, prevented from abrading it 
by intervening layers of cotton. By this irrangement, 
the obelisk will be completely enveloped on every side 
with enormous timbers; all ^liese timbers are to be 
bolted together, and a sheathing of three- inch deals is 
to cover tlie whole mass. 

Next comes the question of the navigation — the ' 
floating and piloting of the bulky inaiis over wide amfl | 
perhaps stormy heas. Mr Klines estimates that tld‘ 
timber would weigli 600 tons, and that a load of 430 
tons would be required to sink it in sca-watcr; whereas 
the obelisk and all the ironwork w^ould barely weigli 
200 tons, leaving a margin of 230 tons in favour of the 
flotation of tlic mass. On and around tlie mass arc to 
be adjusted bulwarks, rudder, wheel, bowsprit, tw’o 
masts, yards, braces, spars, blocks, and s.iils ; with 
cabins, store-rooms, berths, tanks, lockers, ami pioid- 
sions ; in fact, the mass of timber, with ith preeious core 
of porpliyry, is to bo conierted into a slop, or, more 
properly, a sailyig-raft ; ^nd the outer sc.iins of this 
feliip are to be calked, payed, and paintcjl, for pre'^erv.i- 
tion. A eliannel is to be dug from tlie dry^dock to the 
sea-shore, and the «loek thus filled with w'atcr, the r.aft 
and its burden will then float; and it will be for 
captain aAd seamen to navigate it in s.ft^'ty to England. 

Supposing it to bo arrived in the Tliami's, tlie raft 
will float into the Collier Dock at Deptford, close to 
the spot Avhere n branch-raihvay ends belonging to the 
Brigliton Company. Take the raft to pieces, removing 
the timbers one by one, until the obelisk remains' 
exposed and free. Then, by capstans and ropes^ draw 
it up, and deposit it upon a range of six strong railway- 
trucks, with timbers under and alongside of the obelisk. 
A powerful goods-locomotivc or two would then be 
able to draw the whole load from Deptford to the 
Crystal Palace grounds, wliore tackle of an ordinary 
kind. bi4 in abundant quantity, w’oiild suffice to lift 
up the obelisk upon its broader end in any chosen 
spot. Mr Elmes states, that this final task need only 
be an expansion of the method whereby ho raised the 
monolitli granite obelisk, made by the ITaytor Granitf 
Company, on its pedestal, at the southern end of 
Farringdon Street. * 

The important affair o^ pounds, shillings, and pence, 
then conies for consideration. Mr Elmes estimates the 
cost of the timber — ^yellow fir— at L.2713; masts and 
rigging, Xi.350; labour and small material^ on shore, 
D.490; wages and provisions on the voyage, L.1I6; 
landing and transport in England, L.250; engineer’s 
commission, L.300 ; engineer’s and assistants’ expenses 
out and home, L.500; incidental expenses, L.290; 
making a total of almut L.5000. But, he says, Ube 
^ fir timber proposed to be used in the construction of 


L.430 for evcrytiflng dlse^^ius bringing in Ii.2100,. 
ami reducing the cost to L.2900. * 

This was Mr Elrnes's plan-'T>a plan yrhich the com- 
pany declined to adopt, for reasons wliiob, we may 
suppose, appeared to them sufficient In the spring of 
1853, Mr Anderson, the managing director of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, 
and also one of tlic directors of the Crystal nlaco 
Company, w-ent over to Egypt to examine pelrso»f4iy 
into the facilities for removing tlie prostrate obelisk, 
lie found, however, that the NcSdle is actually built 
into a part of the sea-wall and ramparts forming thd 
fortification of the city of Alexandria; aud to puU 
dpwn bo much of the fortification as would be requ]r(»d 
to disinter she obelisk, and to launch it, and afterwards 
to rebuild the wall, would not only beenpy a great 
space of time, but mi^pt involve a very great outlay. 
The packa, also, not unnaturally, objected strongly 
against liaving any such largo breach made in his city- 
walls, and kept open perhaps for some weeks, espeoi- 
ally at a time^when European politics liegan to look 
troubled. The Wea Avas, thei%fore, abandoned or post- 
poned — whiciicver may be proper term;' and we 
aM9 not aw'arc that any further steps hkve been 
^ikcn towards the transport of Cleopatra’s Needle to 
England. * 

That such masses cun be brought to Europe, is well 
known ; the only point is, whether there sre any per- 
sons willing to bear the expense. A very remarkable 
instance avhs tiie transf^ of the Luxor Obelisk to Paris 
— a task AvJiich our government would shrink from 
attcraptiiif^, and v hich they would probably effect 
clumsily and expensively, if they efiected it at all. In 
front of the Temple of Luxor at Tliohcs, are (or were) 
two obelisks (ff g^yai bcad^ j^appareiitly much superior 
toCleopalrn’s^eedles. 'When Napoleon Avas in Egypt, ^ 
at the beginning of the century, he a^s struck, with 
the grand ajipc^ance of these obelisks, and c3hC4^ved 
the bold idea of sending one of them France. The 
fortune of A\'ar turned .-igainst him, howcvei^ and ho 
had more imp'|rtant matters than obelisks to engage his 
attention. Thirty ^years afterwards, when Charles X. 
was king, an application was made to Mchemet Ali 
for a gift of one of these obelisks. Perhaps the 
Frcncli thought, that as England had obtained one | 
'of the Alexandria obeliskJl grande nation’ ought 
to obtain one of the Luxor obclislis ; bqt be this 
as it may, Mchemet Ali made the preset^, and the 
French formed a plan for its removal. Charles X. 
began the enterprise, but Louis-l’hilippe carried il^on 
to complotion. A Vessel was built of fir, strong enough 
to bear the storms of the Mediterranean and the' 
Atlantic, but shallow enough to float doAvn the Nile 
and up the Seine. The vessel and 140 persons left 
Toulon in April 1831, and reached Thebes in Augdst 
of the same year. To navigate the vessel um from 
Alexandria to the Nile was a Avork of great diffioalliy ; 
and the men si^ficrcd much from heat, 8and«itb^i, 
cholera, and ophthalmia during the voyage. AtflVed 
at Thebes, the officers, like true Frcnchnien, sooh mde 
snug arrangements with their barracks, sltCdt, tents, 
bread-sivens, and proviaion-storcs. The obelisk was 70 
feet high, 240 tonweights, and situated 1200 feet from ' 
the bank^of the Nile, Avitli difficult intervening gtound. ' 
Seven hundred Frenchmen ^nd Arabs were engaged , 
for three months in making an inclined plane from rate , 
obelisk to the river; the obeUsk was incased in timber; 
and byemmense manual labour it was lowered, drsggi^ ' 
down the inclined plane, and placed ou boated the ’ 


the bow-pnfl of wliich temporarily cut oft to allow 
of«the obelisk belb^ thrust in, as into a tunnel. All 
this was dcme by November 1831, but it was not tin til 
August 188,2 that the contained water enougl} 
for the* navigation of the vessel. They were throe 
morsths getting down the Nile, and^vafioua delafrs 
brought it to May 1833 before they reochefi Toulon, 
and August 1834 before they nhehored at Cherbourg, 
llio f CBsel was tovi ed from Cherbourg to Havre, and 
from Havre up the Scins to Paris. Preparations were 
in progress during 1836 for erecting it ; and finally, in 
the BUiiinier of 183G^ it was set up in its position in the 
Hacc de la Concorde, or Place Louis XVI. 

The Luxor Obelisk remaiiA, then, a standing proof 
that such ponderous masses can be safely removed 
from Egypt to Western Europe. But the expenditure 
of time and money was aw ful ; and wo may eoncludo, 
that British govornm*etit8 and British companies will 
either find out some elieapcr and quicker plan, or 
let Cleopatra’s Needle alone. 

• 

LOKBS AND pOMMONS. 

I AK one of the few voters w'h^ liave never solicited 
place, pension, or favour from their roprcfiEntatives 
in parliament ; I can lay my hand upon my heart, and 
assert wnthoiit a quaver, that ray representative jmts 
up his legs i^long tlie Treasury benches and sleeps his 
sleep unhaunted by a dr^^m of promise or of pledge to 
Theophiluii Meltinmouth. I have had my eye upoa 
him, of course, through th§ medium of the publi^ 
press, hut he has never had cause to shrink beneath 
it, like a guilty tiling ; I therefore asked him for an 
order for thv Speaker’s Gallery the other night, with 
confidence, and I got it, Very different were the 
antecedents of my friend Btjmraiig, who accom- 
panied me ; as 1 -5000th port of the motive-pow'cr 
that had propelled our representative into the House 
of Commons, he has ever since considered himself 
entitled to a high official position, and his sous to 
various offices of emoluraeffw • f 

‘My Lord,’ <ie writes, ‘ray communication of tho 
d^ <)efore yesterday still renuuns t^nanswered, in 
wmch I reques^d a place in the senior department of 
the Tape ^oord. My son Frederic has received no reply 
to his application for the Sealing-wax^ appointment : 
forgive me, my Lord, if I say that courtesy and 
• attention should at least be observea by a representa- 
tive to those who have got him in ana may also turn 
him out Your obedient servant, 

r ^ ♦ BuMrsHus Boomrakg. 

He has writteA about two hundred letters of the 
above description since the last election, and obtained at 
last his order for the Speaker’s Gallery. 

loarrived, as is my usual custoiq, about two hours 
and forty minutes before it was necessary, arfd amused 
myself in the interval with contemplating the furniture 
and decorations of Westminster Hall. Lord Mansfield, 
a xery heavy ^oblcman, with only one l&nd exposed to 
the public, was being seduced throughout that time from 
the entrance to tfte steps by means of iron levers ; I 
was anxious beyond measure to sec how ho would get 
up the steps, but by the door being «flung back with 
violence^. %nd the consequent expostulations of the 
poUcebaan, I knew that Boomrang was come, who never 
' iraitei^ I liad modestly inquired my way to tho right 
to fl p BO that he might not be exacerbated, whicK ho is 
be at any hinderance. The Speaker’s Gallery 
already open; and the official, as the«different 
, , presented thfimselves, was ticking their 

the list. Ho was a stately person, with the 
,^IlaK St George and the Dragon (I think), and 1 
‘ Jinil ^tatow but that he was the Speaker mmseli^ 
pJlKg'iratcdi at his own door, so I tendered him my 


»ame, Meltinmouth, with.nmch respect-^Theopliilns 
Meltinrai^th. * 

‘Theresa Thomas Meltin^utdi; %o Theophiltik 
that I can see upon my list* 

I ventured explain to lijlm that the noble Lord the 
Member for the City 'of London, was unaoquaint^ 
with my baptismal name, and might have taken my 
brief signature Th for Thomas, by mistake. The. 
official said it was a doubtful question, bfit permitted 
me to pass upon the understanding, that if another 
Meltinmouth appeared, I should be given into custody* 
Buomrang’s name was not upofi tho list ! 

‘ Boomrang, Bumpshus Boomrang, it is on the list ; 
it must be. Let me look akit. 1 will go upi’ My 
dear friend was foaming at the lips, and uttering these 
words when I last saw him at the foot of the Gallery 
steps. Tlio next moment, I was in the palladium of 
British liberty. 

Two rows of comfortable benches await us who 
have Sppaker’s orders ; and behind us is the Strangers* 
GaMtry. Orf*either ^ide tho House rim the galleries 
for memherb ; and oppositfi, above the Speaker's chair, 
are boxes for the reporters. Above these, again, are 
beautifully screened receptacles for the fair sex, with 
charming glimpses of their varied plumage shewing 
through the cage. A great deal of petition business is 
in progress, not interesting in itself, except that, as 
the names of the presenters are severally called out, 
wc have the opportunity of marking down a celebrity 
or two. Of the Speaker's formula, delivered like the 
tilling of headsj' we can catch only the concluding 
words, ‘ lie on tho tabic ; ’ but I don’t think we Jose 
much either. Presently the body of the House begins 
to fill, especially the ministerial benches to the right 
of the chair; and the lowest bench is soon entirely 
occupied. On the corresponding seats, also, there is 
a close array, and from them presently rises a dark 
gentleman in a tightly buttoned coat, with his arms 
now crossed, now buried in his tail-poekcts, addressing 
himself to ministers, but turning his face anywhere 
else, and requesting to heifr what the noble lord had 
brought with him all the w^^y from Vienna : there is 
a dead silence while Mr Disraeli is speaking. Then, 
as a bmall figure rises to reply, and lays Ids tremendous 
hat upon the table, a great ‘ Hear, hear ’ breaks forth 
from all the House, for it is my own representative, 
the late Plenipotentiary, w ith news. Amidst almost 
unnatural btillaess, he states, in low and solemn tones, 
that his mission lias utterly failed. This man, although 
no orator, ib as dignified and impressive a speaker as 
wc shall hear to-night, and but for the sadness of his 
(Hews, would have been diet red enough. A single 
comb.TgS then ensues between Mr Disiaeli and a lively- 
looking old gentleman in a white w'aistcoat, speaking 
loudly and distinct!.^, and bj^reading out his ample 
chest, most peacock -like, to every quarter of the House. 
Eventually, by ii well-directed personal remark, he 
disposes of his adversary amidst cheers: he is the 
Prime Minister. 

A law orator, evidently well accustomed to public 
speaking, now addresses us about the Loan BiU, which 
I don’t understand. I am startled from a pleasanf 
|Iecp by a conflict between the official personage and 
somebody beliind me. Amongst the knees of the 
second row, and ever the back of the bench, struggles 
Bumpshus Boomrang. As it would evidently make 
a great disturbance, and taka a good deal of force to 
expel him, ho is allowed to retain his post, at the risk 
of squeezing his neighbour to a jelly. Bds expressions 
during thi#e3calade were horrible : 

‘That is my iViendy sir; there, sir, the little man 
with the squint. Meltinmouth, make room for me, if 
you please/ When seated, he began to explain his 
grievances. 

‘My name was on the second Bit, sir— the list that 
comes out at half-pOit^ve, and Lord John shall hear of 
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it— my name on the second ^iat ' The her« 

virhispored, in a yoice boai^ with passion^ Kr 
Boomrang sfioald be l^rne forth by the p£ce> if he 
breathed another ayll&le. The Cbancol£r of the 
Exchequer muat not bo interrupted, ^ho is now 
fflancing, in a delicate agreeable style, at the fact of 
his borrowing sixteen millions. Against^him rises a 
tall, handsome gentleman, who extricates his x>arentho- 
tical sentences with consummate skill, and delivers 
them with the moat distinct clearness, llis action, 
however, like that of almost all we shall hear to>niglit, 
is monotonous, and resembles the working of machi- 
nery I but ho sits down at last, amidst loud beers, 
foir it is Gladstone. Next to liira, and upon the same 
side, rises Cardwell, than whom no orator in the House 
is more harmonious and silver-toned ; and after him a 
heap of City capitalists. Hunng th ‘ addresses of these 
last gentlemen, Boomrang takes out, with some osten- 
tation, a small Chartist publication, and consoles him- 
self with the cud of bitteniess. Almost instantly the 
official’s powdered head is at the barrfbr, with sKo 
reading in the Speaker's C'iallorJ^.’ Trescntly, poor 
Boomrang, who is getting tamed by hunger, olFcrs a 
cold sausage, which lie lias^brouglit with him in some 
quantities, to his next neighbour: again eVoops down 
tho ianitor, who keeps his eye upon us like a vulture 
of the obsccnest kind, ^ith ^ui order against eating 
anything, and renewed threats of the police. 

The fluttering noise which lias agi bated the House 
this long time, now resolves itself into i loud ‘ Divide ’ 
divide!’ and ‘Ayes to the right, and 'xNocs to the Icf^’ 
— which sounds like squinting. The House ihvidA 
accordingly, and goes into cither lobby. Tho Speaker, 
after the division, vacates the chair, and the House 
goes into committee. A strangc-looking gentleman, 
witli heaps of hair, except upon his head, is now upon 
his legs. Our friend Punch is not so faithful in this 
portrait as in most others ; hut w hen we catch a hope 
expressed that ‘ ministers should be always compelled 
to pay treble Income-tax,' and that tlie present spcMker 
hates ‘ every innovation, vilietlier Crysfal Ibdaccs or 
what not,’ we may he sur^ it is Colonel Sihtliorp. 

The Newspajjpr Copyright Bill is now before us, 
on which an Irisli gentleman opens the debate. He 
has a capital brogue, and exaggerates it, the great 
amusement and ‘much lauglitcr’ of the House. It is 
rather a relief after the Loan Bill ; buj the Tunes wdl 
take theift to task for ‘ trifling with the feelings of the 
nation ’ lo-morrow morning Mr Milner Gibson, in a 
straightforward, decisive manner, sueh as seems to he 
pccuUar to the members in his immediate vicinity, also 
opposes the ministerial measure. Lord Stanley, from 
the other side of the House, hut to the same py/pose, 
speaks well and sensibly, though w’ith bad delivery and 
ungraceful action, and is much cheered. Against him, 
from the Manchester benches, nses a stout, thought- 
ful-looking person, with long white hair, divided m 
the centre, simultaneously with an attenuated, faded 
gentleman opposite, with notes in liis hand. At a 
great cry of ‘Fox! Fox!’ the former keeps his position, 
and pours forth an eloquent philosophic discourse — less 
fit, perhaps, for the House of Commons, than for an 
assembly of students in motals. Basing his opinion 
upon broad principles of justice, and little regarding 
the arguments already advanced, l^e advocates the 
ministerial measure, wldle drawing cHeers from tb^ 
Opposition itself. Then the faded gentleman has his 
turn, and reads off a bad speech, with indifferent 
delivery, amidst cries of ‘Divide! divide! ’ Tho House 
does not want to divide; but it wants tqimake the 
faded gentleman stop. There are no shouts of divide 
when the good-natured-looking person rises from the 
back-benches to* the far right, and with incredible con- 
fidence and familiarity, glances over every feature of 
the subject : now he laments pathetically his cause of 
difibrence with some of his own party ; now hurls a 


broad invfitiTe against tlie ministry, and Hie jHoUse 
itself; newrisea into eloquence upon the right of nnrp- 
strioted competition; and novr, with a that | 

strikes him on the instant,* sjpd is introdu^ without 1 
scyrufile or hesitation, convulies both tlie ins and outs. J 
T^s is the iavoul'ite speaker In the House of Commens, 
whoso ideas *kre yet less in accordfmee with those of 
his Audience than*perfiaps any otbeiP member’sv-this 
is John Bright the Quaker. Onqe again, too,* Mr 
Disraeli is upon his logs— no longer captious and 
uneasy, but luminous, and fair, and poetiogl— to speak 
upon the rights of authors ; and thgse tvto men, to my 
taste, were well worth the coming to hear, desj^te the 
pains and penalties of Seven mortal hours In tlie 
Speaker’s Gallery, without sleep, or food, or literature. 

I did not take Boomrang with me a day or two after, 
when 1 went to the House of*Lords. He said he knew 
better than to grovcL at the feeft of an insolent and 
brutal aristocracy, to obtain even the favour of a sent 
in their gallery. Mrs Meltiiimoutb is first-cousin to 
tL' wife ot one of the door-keepers, and he spared me 
that humilintion. Such a silken gentleman 1 never 
saw- so coui tl> -calm and graceful, thaf I could hardly 
help calling lum ‘ My, Lord.’ He ushered mo up the 
staircase ^ke an elegant enchanter, and pom ted me out 
a front-seat with his wand, where I was by all means 
to be silent, and not \enture to stand up. This House 
18 far giaudcr flian the Commons’ —a mass of gold and 
carved wood, arffi tho roof irAist beautiful — not bam- 
bliapcd, as Has another pVee.* Nevcrthelci*:, it is 
v^y ill adapted for us to hear what the ndble Lords 
talking about; though thatf as Boomrang would 
remark, may not lie suck a misfortune after all. Below 
US are a dozen little iiens for the reporters, and a little 
passage wherein the relays bide their time. On either 
side, as in the otlier House, run the Peers’ Galleries ; 
and opposite sit tho lad^s, screened from view. In the 
body of tho place, the bar is allotted tt) such of the 
Commons it ; and the steps and space beneath 

the throne, to the elder sons of peers. In place of the 
Speaker’s chair, is n comfortless ottoman, with a back 
made up of ^^sirigle cusK»*i^ H the Xord Chancellor 
had \entured to ^ean against it, over he would liave ^ 
gone, ‘ head over tip,’ as I believe. This Incidout did ^ 
not, however, fiappen ; nevertheless, I noticed '%im 
yawning now and then, as is rather the custom in thenr 
Lordships’ House, and ‘ changing his legs,’ as men, and 
even chancellrgs, ai'o wont to do when harassed and 
fidgeted. The bla^ coats of the peers looked a little 
incongruous w^th so splendid a place ; and it was well 
to rest the eye upon the further benches, where sat the 
bishops in full episcopal costume. These last, I don't 
*know for what reason, kepi iicessantly going out and 
coming m again. I don’t at all beliese, as Boomrang 
does, or says he docs, that it could possibly^ave been 
for beer. On the right of the chair, as before, and on tho 
lowest bench, the niimsters cliielly sit. That theati{}pal 
but gcntlomanly person in the centre, is Baron Panmure; 
and by him sits the Indian warrior, Lord Hardinge.. 
Beyond, with a heap of books and papers by him, is 
a flne-browed, testless-looking young man, who is the 
Duke of Argyle. Besides my liking fiir his |mblio 
clioracter, I have a private leaning towards lum as 
tlie lord of Iiiverary and Loch Fyne^f which wq him 
discoursed in tlii^same Journal months ago and there 
comes over me, at the sight of him, as 1 rit in thts dull 
gallery, a dream of purple mountaiu-topi and 
burn-sides. 

These romantic feelings, liowevor, inust not be 
indulged, for a long-locked, striking-looking old man 
is ‘up’ qn the Qpposition side, and discoursing upon 
the Indian army. As he haisbm governor-general m 
his time, he should know something about it. It is ttkO 
£^1 of Ellenborough. He also puts some questimis 
about ifiismanagement in tihe Crimea. To him re|^Ua!ik 
Lord Panmifre very slowly— that he is not qfiitn sure ^ 
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upon this tfubjwt,’ and hfts received no certa^ informa- 
tion about •that ;• ho is perfectly convinced; however, 
that lie lias not had sufficient notice given him of the 
intention of the noble cprl to put such disagreeable 
questions. "This is h!s shield against all wca^ain/. 
AsgsOOn as one assailant has been (^adcd, the p<^r 
War Minister has to listen, with his hat drawrvwell over 
his brows, to another and aii6ther.* Lord Hardftige 
pronlpts him once or twice in his replies, whereupon 
a noble lord denouncesisuch a practice as ‘cramming* 
a war minister; then there is a laugh, and a ‘Hear, 
hear;* the first laugh, the first ‘Hear, Jicar’ 1 have 
yet heard. Certainly, after the noise of the Cornruona, 
a debate without expressions Of approval or disapproval 
seems rather a dull alfair. Titles of bills arc now 
rchcjirsed with electric speed by an officer of the House; 
tiic Chancellor says, ‘ Read a second time and the bills 
arc all shot into red ‘baize funnels, which may or may 
not communiento with the Thames. Then came the 
eternal Loan Bill again; and a noble lord, ho said he 
did not wish to throw any difficulty in its way,* which, 
nevertheless, lie took great pains to do. Tlien a noble 
lord made his fil*8t maiden spof'ch, and procured a great 
'Hear, hear’ when it was ended^ and all this time the 
entire House flucLmited from about forty sixty. 
There was a little temporary excitement amongst us at 
the entrance of the Earl of Cardigan, a fine, dashing- 
looking fellow, such as Lever delights ttJ picture ; and 
a little more when the ?)iike of Cambridge appeared, 
whom the Illustrated Nvvs easily enables us to recog- 
nise. But, upon the whole, it was very dreary ; thefe 
was, indeed, so much more Loan Bill, that 1 at lasj 
came away in despair— just like my luck, too. Imme- 
diately afterwards— as I sec by the papers — began 
tlie debate about the Vienna Conference between Lords 
Clarendon, Derby, and Lansdownc. Boomrang says 
he is very glad of it. , 


THE GORDONS IN liLSSlA. 

The end of the* hev<'ntcoulh century witno'^sed Rtis^ia 
‘ preparing to become a greatjiowcr on tlie Baltic and in 
Europe, under the auspicef^i’ the ef.tnt>r(linary .sciui- 
^ barbarian, Peteg the Great an o\(‘nt to vOiich his 
iiito^jroui'se uith natiios of Great Britain in no sliglit 
dtgreo coiitrihutiMl. A Scotchni.m, called IMcnosius, pio- 
bahly a eorruiTtion of Meiuies, uas his governor in 
boyhood.* Patrick Gordon, who rose to the rank of 
general, wjus one of tlu .social eom]'anionsanl chief ad\is(M’s 
of the }onthful c'/ar, as he had been his father, Alexis. 
He was pre.stnt when Peter lu.idc his lir.si experiment in 
navigation after the Europcuu fashion, cm harked with him 
on board the same icssel on the Lake Peipus, and kept 
a log of the proceeding. #\. Aaijiesake, AleA.andcr Gordon, 
probably a youtHful relative, likewise attained the rank 
of gencra],^iid obtained his commission in a very charac- 
teristic manner. It was about ihc year 109;J that he 
arrjj^od at Moscow; and, having been introduced to the 
czar, he was invited to a festive party at whiph several 
young llussian nobles were present. Hearing disrespectful 
language applie«l to foreigners, especially to his own 
countrymen, tlio blood of the Scot wanted, and with a 
blew of his fkt one of the most impertinent was laid 
sprawling on the flqor. Five others were capsized in the 
same manner, in the general row that ensued. The affair 
was soon carried tft the cars of Peter, who ordered the 
combative Scot to appear before hiift. He expected 
nothing short of the knout or Siberia ; but acknowledged 
his indiscretion, apologised for it, and so conciliated the 
czar, that he responded : * Well, sir, your accusers have 
done you Justice l)y admitting that you heat six of them. 
I vhV^ also do you justice.* Having retired for a few 
he returned with a major's comrai^ion, and 
it .to the astonished foreigner. Both the Gordons 
; c n«ffcively employed in organising a standing army for 
cior, and wore present' at the capture of Azof, in 
Ills firBtr campaign, an important fortress, then b^onging 
. to the Tnrkfl> on tho Black Sea. The younger Gordon 


IKis also m the battle of Narva, and a prisoner for some 
time hands of tho l^wedcs. He finally Ictl the 

Russian sl^dce, and spent his last dayf la his native 
country, StVdand. ‘ • 


A FiEI.D-WALK IN MARCH. 

Wa never had believed, I“wis, 

At pi imrose-time, when west winds stole 
Like thoughts of youtfi across tho soul. 

In sudh au altered time ns this : 

« 

AVhen if a little flower could peep 

Hi) through the browif and wintry grass 
Wc should look on it, and then pas.s 
As if we saw it hi our sleep ; 

Feeling as sure as that this light, 

Which cottago-cliildrcn call the sun. 

Colours the white eloud.s one by one — 

(^n(‘ toAch, and it would vanish quite. 

• • 

Wo never could have looked, I say, 

In April-time, or wjien June trees 
Shoftk full -leafed in the evening breeze, 

Upon tho face ot this To-day ; 

Still, soft, familiar : *shining bleak 
On naked brauche.s, sodden ground, 

Act shining — as if one h.ad found 
A smile iii*)m a dead friend's cheek : 

A friend, forgot for ye.ais; now', strange 
in pallid guise brought sudden back, 
Coufroiiimg us with our groat lack, 

Till loss .seems lesser far than change. 

Yet tliougli Hope’s blind e}es did not .see 
The winter skeleton through the leaves, 

Out of this bareness F.vitli perceives 
Po«;sihIe life in field and tree : 

• 

When in old boughs th^j sap ’gins move. 

And tho mould breaks o’er springing’ flowers ; 
Nature revives with all Ikt powers, 

But only Nature. Never Love ] 

S ), walking mute with listless hands 
Both Faith and Hope glifle soft aw.ay, * 

And in long shadows cool and gray, 

The sun sct« o’er the hanen lands. 


^ IMPORTANCE OF REGIMEN IN DISEASE. 

In the treatment of diseases, regimen— that is, the 
regulation of the various functions of the body, as aftceted 
by re.st or exercise, by temjierature, by air, by mental 
excitement or quietude, &c. — has always been considered 
as of great iinportaiiee. Tho tendency of modern medical 
practice is to set a higher value upon it than ever. * The 
regu. ition of the diet alone (forming one single subsidiary 
department of the general doctrine of the regimen) is, 
indeed, .sometimes in itself .sunicient to arrest tho action 
and progi'ess of disease. In tho first ^ay of a catarrh, for 
distance, simple abstinence from fluids generally effects a 
rapid and speedy euro; a proper vcgotablo diet is sufficient, 
in most instancflBj^o remove the most aggravated cases of 
scorbutus ; tho inculcation of a due animal diet fomis, ia 
the same way, the shcet-.anchor of the physician iu' the 
treatment of diabetes ; and there are few cases of consti- 
pation or of dyspepsia, however chronic or obstinate, that 
cannot bo intimately rectified by dietetic means alone, and 
without the aid of medicine.* — J)r Simpson on Ilomceopaihtj. 
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T fl E K N I F K-G E i X D E li. 

I I NEVDB meet the knifo-ijrindor’s oquip.i^'e, or hear the 
' hoarse dull cry witli \\hicli its owner Jiyiionneesjiis 
I presciico in tlio noiglibourlio ^d, w^tlioiit tlie revival of 
reminiscences partaking both of the rural and tlie 
artistic. Of the rural, because, times out of number, 

I I liave encountered the knife-grinder on lus pilgrimages 
' in Iiigh-roads, green lanes, and villages — at the back- 
doors of country mansions, lAid at retired duellings 
' .iiid far-auay homesteads, remote from cities and 
, towns : of artistic, because I icmernber him and his 
wheel, grindstone and treddle, in a hundred picturc>, iJt 
least, of the Flemish school, at publie-house doors, lil 
I iiotous fairs; or, as m the lamous picture of Teniers. 

all alone in Ins glory, filling the vliole eaiiv.is Inrnself. 

I Whether he is so very ancient, howe\er, us tlie Duteh 
artists would make him out to he. 1 eaunot sa} ; but 
there is a picture hy Van Watsiiym, of the exodus 
from Egypt, in which one of the liberated (loshcnites 
appears in the eliaraeter of a knirc-grindcr, sturdih 
propelling his apparatus toxv^ds the' UecfSca. 

Ill our towns and Aill^ges, tlie knife-grinder pro- 
claims his advyit by bawling, ‘ Knives gri-i-ind ! 
Tvii/ors gri-i-iiid !’ but in Loudon he rarely puts hi^ 
lungs to such 11010111 cxcrei&e, preferring ih adveitisc 
his prc^'incc hy setting his wheel rapidly in motion, 
j and applying to lU rough-hewn stdc the broad 
[ blade of a cleaver. Tlie dm suddenly raised by this 
I simple means is pcriectly astounding ; it sets the 
window's shaking as though a sou’-w'estor w-ere blow- 
ing — rattles the crockery on the dinner-table, and 
lifts your nervous landlady clean olf her scat ; t'Ut it 
is too frequent to excite mucli surprise, and too well 
known to need any interpretation. If the operations 
of this wandering professor were conducted with as 
much skill as he exhibits in making a disturbance, liis 
visits would be more welcome than they ure ; but, if 
the truth must be told, there is very little of the crafts- 
man about him ; ho is a grinder rather than a sharpener 
of the various kinds of small blades intrusted to Jiis 
care. If you have a razor ivitft a doubtful edge, lie willi 
settle .the doubt fast enough by grinding completely 
off what edge it has ; if you offer Ifim a penknife,^ 
he cannot conceive that he lias done his duty by it 
until he has ground off three-fourths of its substance; 
and you will find it to your advantage to limit his 
services to table-knives, sliears, ami such I^gcr w'are 
as may require his art. For any shortcomings in tho 
niceties of his profession, however, ho atones in some 
degree by the exercise of various subsidiary callings, 
for one or other of wliich, as a housekeeper, you will 
be sure to have occasional use* Thus you will see 


hanging beside his wheel a pot o£ burning coal, show- 
ing that he adds to the profession of knife-grinder that 
of tinker; and he is just us ready to administer to 
th^‘ ucecssitics of a leaky sauce-pan, as to those of a 
notched eajiing-kiiife. Then, in a long box, fastened 
to the frame ot his wliool, lie has all the means and 
appliances for the rejiair, even to the rc-boiiing, of 
defeated Umbrellas, and for the ferriiling of walking- 
8 ti(ks ; and in tlie ehi'St of small tools in front of his 
breast, he lias j»icklo('ks of all sizes, and can open your 
bureau if you hafipen to liave iost the key. Besides all 
this, he will ‘obblc hell-wires, \|cll-handles, and garden- 
gates— w'ill lasteii a ring to a patten, or a Ifliige to a 
(Jog — or ilo any otlier liljh* odd job in a make-shift 
way, by whi( h he may earn u few' coppers, and ‘a glass 
of beer, your honour,’ it }on clioose to give liira that 
into the bargain. The London knife-gririfler, ij; must 
be observed, is not alw.n s in the common sense of the 
word, a pedestiLin. Frapiently lie appears mounted on 
a seat in t!te jf a four or three wheeled equipage, 
which ho propels, utter tin* maimer of a velocipede, by 
working a couple of fcreddles with his feet. This 
m.teiiiiie is im (mn iuu'rf.^Awture -probably, had it 
been the production of another, he w'puld have dis- ^ 
colored long erp this, whut is undoubtedly the ^ict, 
that it costs him just ns much labour to make his waty 
by stepping perpendicularly as horizontAly. ^ 

It is ;i coinijlaint among knife-grinders, that their 
trade is overdone. ^ This may arise from two causes. 

In tiie hrst plivio, the occupation is one which serves as 
a sort of refuge for the destitute ; no apprenticeship is 
^equirtd for it, and no nioyi ingenuity than necessity 
very speedily teaches. A moiferatc cajiital ivill enable 
an aspirant to commence business, and the returns are 
forthcoming at once. In the second place, there can 
he no doubt that a business w Inch promises a contix)^al 
change of* scene —which is controlled by no masters, 
guilds, or trades-unions, but is gloriously independent 
of th(*ni all, lias very enticing charms for a considerable 
class in wliom Rie old nomadic instinct Js active and 
strong. These two causes are proliiibly sufficient to 
explain the alleged superabundance of knife-grinders. 

It is not to be supposed that there is %iiy tiling superla- 
tively fascinating in the practice of the art ; abstractedly, 
the tread-wlieel in any shape is not a delightful exer- 
cise ; and tlic pressing of cold steel against a dripping 
stone, ifi the open air, in all w'eathers, can awaken few- 
pleasurable emotions. No; the man who is a knife- 
grinder by choice^ must bo something of a vagabond in 
his instincts — fond ef tlie romance that is an element of 
continual change of scene, and impatient of the routine 
and tlics restraints of a settled life. Accordingly, we 
And in many parts of the country, that the l^ife- 
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grinding, like the tinkering trade, is in tlif liands of woul(i kill her to take her there. Doctor, attend to 
tig? gipsies f and Ve find, too, that they Iiavfe the repn- her hea^^,^ and do your utmost ; I will defray your 
tation, whether justly earned or not, of making it a charges/ V^^he poor lady recovered sl^Iy under the 
convenient , cover for pe^,ty thefts, and the means <^f careful nutting which the grinder procured for her; 
spying’ out "the land, as a preliminary to ,more seHoya but was never able to resume her needle- work. Bonii- 
deiwcdations. ^ c a foux supplied all her w<antB. When the boy grew old 

In France, the knife-giinder is not known by that enough, he £fi)prenticed him to a stove-maker, and cut 
name. If you look for him ^ii the dictionary, you up his own garments, to provide him Avith an outfit. A 
will^nd him denominated ijagne-petit ; which is, in second attack of apoplexy deprived the j^oor mother of 
fact, his popular nama llo is called i)(njne-petit^ or the use of her limbs. The grinder continued his bene- 
■ little gains, doubtless because he does not gain much ; factions to the last liour of*^her life — nor relaxed his 
ho is entitled, liowwer, to the designation oi lU mouluir^ guardianship of her son unj^il Pie was able to earn bis 
which truly means grinder. When the French grinder own maintenance. It was for this act of truly Christian 
corncH upon the scene, he aifnonnees himself with the charity, extending over a long; period, that the French 
shrill cry, ‘ lle'pass/r eiseaux ! ’--which is abominable Academy, in 1821, awarded to Antoine Bonafoux a gold 
French for ‘scissors to grind;’ but he saj's nothing medal and a prize of 400 francs. The historian who 
about knives. Whether knives in France arc ever records the deed, declares that the grinder was Avorthy 
ground, I do not pretend to say ; but that, as a general of the lionour, and, in addition to that, of the esteem 
rule, they do not cut, I am bound to affirm. I remember of all good men ; a judgment in Avliich the reader will 
the time wlien Paris could boast a goodly number of jirobably concur. 

grinders — AA’hen the shrill notes ‘ llepassir — ciseaux*! ’ Smother 84v>ry in Avhich the French grinder is con- 
Avere to be lieard daily, and at an early IioiU of the day cerned, was told me 'j>omci years ago by the son of the 
especially, along the quays rind markets, and in the person chiefly implicated. It av as in these terms : j\Iy 
quiet and fashionahlc quarters, of the Marais and St father Avas a surgeon in the Knglisli array, under the 
Germain at a later liour. The trade Avas eJadusivcly Duke, and jft*rvGcl in the beginning of the Peninsular 
in the hands of immigrants from the southern provinces Avar. At one of the skirmishes near Salamanca, lie 


of France, Avho spoke a miserable patois, hard to be 
understood by the Parisian, and totally unintelligible 


Avas out seeking for Avou,nded, and Avas taken prisoner. 
With two others, he Av'as put on horseback, and, under 


to a stranger. They ^ere, howcA'A’, aa ell -meaning, charge of an escort, marched into France. ToAvards 
simple-hearted fellows, « free from the vices of the evening on the third day after crossing the Pyrenees, 

metropoli's, and inured to a life of the severest absfi- He managed lo<^givc liis guardians the slip, and liid 

nonce and self-denial. ’J’he,^grinders of Paris, thougfi riimself in a w'ooJ. There he waited till the liue- 

not yet extinct, have considerably diminished in aiul-cry Avas over, and till night grew dark. With 

number. They have been driven to adopt some other the stars oiil) for guidance, he travelled all night, eon- 
occupation, oin conseciuencc of the cutlers appointing coaling hinibidf again in a wood when day dawned, 
each a'Uertain dny in tli(* week for grinding— notifying (yOAenng liiinself witli leaves and branches, he Jay 


the same by a jilacard in their ,sliop-\Aindovvs. 


doAvn to rest, and sleiit soundly for several hours. 


my readers Avho search the municipal archives of Noon had gone b} , Avlien he Avas awoke by the heat of 
Paris, will find a little history recorded 'concerning the sun’s rays. On looking round him, he perceived 
one of them avIio liad driven his grindstone through that lie liad made his lair close to a footpath which 
tlio streets and suburbs of the city for more than Av'ound through the forest ;,arid in the distance he could 
fifteen years ; w'liich I seo«R. • reasorun Iq; I should not see, through the brambles, a grinder approaching 
reproduce licrc. It runs to the following oflect : — > with liis AA’heol. lie lay expecting the man to 

Antoine llohafoux Ava.s a grinder, living frugally pass; but tlie fellow stopped under a tree, gathered a 
Upoh the produce of his precarious fndustry. Upon few dry stivjks, and made a fire, put on a pot to boil, 
the same lofty lloor of the house in Avhich lie lodged, dropped sundry savoury ingredients into it, and led 
dwelt a* poor widoAv of the nw.me of Drouillant, Avho the llame at iiitcrvals Avdth fuel. Wliilc the soup 
had once seen better days. The deatlioif her liusband was jireparing, he busied himself Avith some repairs 
had deprived her of her resourei'&j^and driven her to a to his machine — now soldering Avith a hot iron — now 
garret, whore, witli an only child — a bqy too young to driving a nail or two with a hammer. My father had 
labour — she worked early and late at her needle for the eaten nothing since the day before at noon, and was 
means of subsistence. Ponafoux, Avhose instinct led him noA^er in liis life good at starving or cheating his 
to comprehend and Syrajfcithisc Avith her misfortunes, if* stomijoh. When the saA^oury fumes of the soup were 
lie passed her oft the stairs, would manifest his respect borne to him by the Avind, it Avas as much as he could 
by a low 1 R)av, and his sympatli^ by a courteous inquiry possibly do to remain (piietly in his covert ; but when 
after the little boy ; though is ■ sought no further he saw the fellow produce a liuge hunch of bread, 
acquaintance. But the widow grew too feeble to Avork, cut it into strips, begin sopping them in the soup, 
and seeing her suffering from Avant, he cal9ed on her pour the latter into a tin bowl, and apply himself to 
one morning, and insisted on her borrowing a portion spooning out the succulent morsels — flesh and blood 
of his savings, alleging that he had a sum in the bank cou.d endure it no longer. With a terrific shout, be 
tQ which he was constantly adding sonibtliingf and that bounced from his lair, seized the soldering-iron AVith 
lie could weu 8i)are it. The brave fellow knew Avell one hand, grasped the affrighted grinder by the throat 
enough that he^^Avas depositing his earnings in a with the other, and laid Vim sprawling. The poor man 
sinking-fund ; but it was not for him to stand by and ^begged for mercy. 

see a poor lady and a mother pining for assistance ‘ My good fejlow, I don’t want to rob you,’ said 
which he could render. So she became his pensioner, ^my father — Avho compassionated Iiis wild terror — 
■with the understanding that she was to repay him ‘ but I must share your dinner.’ My father spoke 
when she could. Suddenly, during the absence of French fluently, but ho brought about a clearer under- 
the griuder, a stroke of apoplexy prostrated the poor standing of the subject by the display of a few cpins. 
•widow. Tlie whole house was in alarm ; the doctor The dinner was shared on the communistic principle, j 
was sent for ; and as soon as he .had adjainistcred and having dined, tho two strangers soon became good 
to present wants, ^arrangements were made for friends. The grinder knew well enough whom he had 
carlj^g her to the hospital — that ante-chamber of the fallen in with ; he had heard the story of the prisoner’s 
ton^vifo the unfortunate poor of Paris. At this moment escape, and expressed his conviction that he would be 
]3o^ii^oux came in. * Stop,’ said he, ‘ that IflMy must taken again, as the whole country would be on the 
not go to the hospital ; I know her better than you do ; look-out for him. This was far from a consolatory 
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prospect for my poor papa, yho had six of ugvaitin^ 
! for him at home. But he took heart, and ifSdlVed to 
defeat his pursuers, if jjpssiblc. He began tj|f draw out 
the grinder, Avith a view to make the best Asc of any 
information he could get. lie learned lliat the man 
was not known in the neighbourhood ; Jhat he was 
travelling from Auvergne towards BriLtany; and could 
maintain himself well on the road by his trade. My 
father’s plan was soon formed. 

* Now, Monsieur Jnrq\’es,* said he, * j’oii must sell 
me your grindstone and traps, and teach mi? how to use 
them. You must let mtS have } our blouse and cap, and 
wooden shoes and etceteras ; and I must ho the . mder 
who is going to Brittany, find you niubt get back to the 
Cantal hoAv you can.’ Jacques laughed at this as the 
maddest proposition that could be thought of ; hut 
finding that it was perfectly serious, endeavoured to 
dissuade his new friend from an attempt iiroini^ing 
nothing but defeat and disgrace. But my lather 
would not be deterred from the enterprise ; imd the 
grinder at length agreed, for tei^ gnineafi, to dispose 
of his equipage, and indoctrinate the juirchaser in its 
U'?c. That evening lie AAont olf to the nearest lo'An, 
leaving his kit in my tatlier'b eaie, ani^Jiionght new 
clothing for himself, together vith a s( >(*k of proii- 
sions enough for several da^s for the escaped prisomT. 
The next morning, after a ft^v h^jsoii', in tlie art of 
grinding to one Avho liiidi K en too well used to the 
mechanical arts to need much t( aehuig, Jacques set 
my father forward on lii-^ route. B lore parting, he 
shewed him ii secret cavity in one of tlie solid hgs oj 
his machine, from Aihich he look a few fraius, the 
produce of his savings, and recommended liini to make 
it the depository bf liis remaining gold, as cu safe jilaee 
of coneealmcnt, should he meet vith rolihers. 

It was thus as a grinder that my father peramhu- 
lated the heart of France. lie made as lilth' use of 
his tongue as possible on hia route, but Aias obliged to 
labour for liis subsistonoe, ns lie dared not incur suspi- 
cion by changing Engli.sh gold. 'J’hc pasbuort of honest 
ilacquos stood him in goitl stead, and lie luckily 
escaped questionmg. On approaching (he coast of llie 
C’hannel, he ni.*le for a tovsn wheie ho knew that 
English officers were at liberty on parole, and vas so 
fortunate as to fall in A\ith a lieutenant iiP the muy, 
^^ith whom, but a few }cars before, lie had entered the 
Tagus. , • 

In spite of the watchfulness of Napoleon's police, 
and of the severity of }ii& decrees AAhercAor tlie English 
Avere concerned, there were men to he me t with along 
the coast, who, for a .sulheient consideration, ' ere 
always ready to incur llie lisk of aiding the f'seape of 
a prisoner, or assisting in aii> other cxidoit by Av^iich a 
round sum was to be made. I'o an adventurer of tins 
class the lieutenant introduced my father. The man was 
a smuggler by profession, and it mattered little to liini 
whether he smuggled English goods into his country, 
or an English gentleman out of it. He agreed, for a 
hundred guineas, to put my fiithcr eitlier on board of a 
British man-of-war, or on slioro on tlio English coast, 
within a few weeks. When the bargain was struck, 
my father, who Avas by this time flick of liis lumbering 
machine, wheeled it, by tlie ffmuggler’s nd\ ice, into ai 
deep pond, and took to a comfortable hiding-place 
ill a caA^ern high up in a cliff that ovifrlooked the sea. 
It was fortunate he did so. He Avas hardly safe in* 
his retreat when his pursuers, who had contrived to 
extract a confession out of honest J acques, tracked him 
to the town, and commenced a rigorous search for the 
pretended grinder. Had they found the nmifiiiie, they 
would have known that the owner Avas not far off ; but 
deceived by false intelligence from the scouts of the 
smuggler, they started off again on a wrong track, and 
left the coast deaf. For five weeks, my father sat 
brooding alone in his eyrie ; his solo employment, 
watcliing for the desired signal by day, and drawing 


up provisijl^ns in a basket at midnight. The signal 
gladdened his eyes at lost in the ear^ dawn Vf 
morning. He uncoiled his ropc—slid down by it — 
sleppcd on board the smuggler’s boat—^nounted a 
fast-sailing c»tty in the offing — and in less than forty-* 
eifht hifiirfi stood safe on his native soil. He hlfd a 
tcnderiicsl for vagaboi^l knife-grinders to the last day 
of iTis life, and would give them a job whenever^they 
came in his way. 

With this veritable history f may close my account 
of the knife-grinder. Were T disposed to pursue the 
subject fiirtlier, I might recall to thft recollection of the 
reader that well-known 0^'rman vagabond of a grinder 
A\ho8e boast it Avas — 

Ich '5vlil(‘ifc die Scheeren iind drehe geschwind, 

Und hango mein Mantelehen nach dem Wind; 

• 

Avho prated so glibly of his independence and his gene^ 
rosity, and illustrated both by swindling poor Hans out 
of hii* fat goose : I might speculate on tlie antecedents 
of the kni|j?-giinders of the metropolis, and weigh 
lirobahilities Avith regard to those ingemous lads dimly 
pointed at in the Vicar of Wakijitld, who are sup- 
posed to yiiil themseWbs ajipreiitico to turn a cutler’s 
Avluel for seven years; and might exhaust a deal of 
valuable conjecture as to Avliothcr, at the end of that 
time, thii/ Averbflquite qualified for knife-grinders : and 
lastly, J might ^>int to the ‘^eedy Kiiifo-gnrider ’ of 
(’aiming, wViso ‘hat liad a hole in it — so had his 
brrecheb who had a taste lor beer, but •nemo for 
politics; and wlio Avas denounced and kicked by the 
‘^Trioiid of humanity,’ as a*^ sordid, unfeeling reprobate, 
degraded, spiritless outcast,’ bc(*ause ho was insen- 
sible to the misery of his lot. But these things the 
reader knows already, and I need not dwell^upou them. 
Let the knife-grinder, thou, pass on ; and let us listen 
in silence, and not Avitlaflit some good-will, to his cry — 

‘ Knives grs-i nd ’ Knives gri-i-ind !’ 

THE GKEAT C A K B A C. 

OvF of the ffiosff imporfant events recorde<l in the 
earlier naval annals of England, is the capture of a ^ 
large l’ortiiguc«» ship, named tlie J/ar//c del Dios^doMt 
better known to our ancestors by the^more familidr 
appellation of the Great Carrac.* We use ^lo word 
important advisedly, lliough, as a feat of arms, a 
distiriguishi d demonstration of nautical skill and in- 
domitable \alour, tde capture of this vessel Avas merely 
one among Ih?; long series of naval victories that, 
from an early period, had attended the auspicious 
•fortunes of the British T'rom the time of King 
Alfred, the English liad ever claimed tke supremacy oi, 
at least, tlie narrow seas; and the defeat destruc- 
tion of the Spanish Armada, just four years previous 
to the period of winch avc Avrite, proved to the world 
that the ^laim could be AV'ell substantiated. The 
importance of tliis capture may, however, be more 
riadilj recognised in another point of view, when we 
•tate tliat it op'ined up to the nation an entirely new 
branch of commerce, and directly led to 4he establish- 
ment of the first East India Company. The valuable 
pioductioiis of the East were at that time almost 
unknown in England, a few only finding their way 
Inther by the two ships that once a year voyaged 
from London to the Mediterranean. The carrac, the 
largest and richest prize that had ever been brought 
to England, first exhibited the rich treasures of the 
East to the wondering and greedy eyes of Englishmen, 
and stimulated the commencement of that direct traffic 
with Indfa which has since .formed so important a 
feature in British commercial enterprise and political 
power. Quaint old Hakluyt, alluding to the carrac, 
says: ‘^hc first discovered those secret trades and 


* Portuguese, Carraca. 





Indian riclies which hitlierto lay strangely kiddeii and kuplicit^ontidence and i^pect. In short, she was a 
CTjnningly concealed from us ; Mdiercof there was, woman •eminently fitted, by lier virtues and abilities, 

• among some few of us, some small and imperfect to be the Partner of ^he unfortunate Aurtier, soldier, 

I glimpse, only, which now is turned into the broad ligli^t and bdiolafr-Rir Wjilter Raleign. 

of perfect knowledge/ • * » The expedition continued on its course, and in the 

Obnnected with great historical names,, foll«>wcd ky mouth of tlje Channel*' met a French ship returning 
remarkable results, and exhibj^ing^a picture of our from Spain to Calais. On board this vessel there was 
early naval adventurers— of ideas and practices*' so one Ilavies, an Kiiglishman, who had escaped from 
different from those of the present period-rthe story ‘a long and miserable captivity’ in Spain. From this 
of the Great Carrac— ifii important though forgotten person, and the captain of Jthe French ship, Raleigh 
episode in the annals of Queen IGlizabeth, is not with- learned tliafrdelay had been fatal to the object of the 
out its peculiar intA-cst — we may say its moral. Tlie expedition. The king of Spail*! hearing of it, had sent 
history of the past has been eompared to a lofty and orders to Ameficn, forbidding the treasure-ships to sail 
spacious gallery, the walls of which are embellished that year. Notwithstanding^this intelligence, Raleigh 
with splendid life-size pictures, representing virtuous proceeded till off Cape Finisterre, wdien, considering 
actions and heroic achievements, wliile its floor is the season too far advanced for the attack on Panama, 
covered with the vile , corruption and repulsive remains he divided his licet into two squadrons, one of which, 
of the noisome chariiel-liouse. From the j)aintinga, we under the command of Frobisher, he ordered to cruise 
should deri\c a stronger impulse to lionoiirable exertion ; off the coast of Spain; the other, under Sir John 
from the rotten bones of the ehariiel-hoiisc, a more Rurrowfs, to cruise off llie Western Islands. He then 
decidedrei)iignanee to theirstill existing representatives, retftrned to ifngland^ and was iinmedi.ately, wdtli ^Miss 
The expedition which ultimately led to the cax)ture Throckmorton, committed to close confinement in tlie 
of the carrnc, though desigrfed for a very different Tower. 

purpose, W'a 8 planned by the chiwlrous but unfortunate The divisjon commanded by Burrow cs consisted of 
Sir Walter Raleigh. Its original object w'as tolntorcept but tbreo ships— the Foresight, belonging to the queen ; 

' the silver ships belonging to the king of Spain, on the liochuck. to Raleigh; and the Dainty, to Sir .7, 

1 their homow'ard jmssage from Mexico, i;nd to plunder Hawkins. On rcaeliing^thc island of Flores, TjIiitow’os | 
I'anama by a spirited ^ land movcixi^nt across the foimd there two small vessels, the Gohhn Dragon and 
narrow isthmus which separates, as w’oll ns joins, the Piudcncc, belonging to one Moore and some merchant 
two Ameuicas. It w'as .^ot up on a principle somewh^it adventurers in^..ondon. These vessels had arrived, 
similar to the joint-stock companies of the i)resent day. tjie day iircvioiis, ‘on an intended purpose to tarry 
Raleigh embarked his w'lioler fortune in it ; Sir Johr. there for purchase,’ as plunder w^as quaintly termed in 
Hawkins, and several merchants of 7..ondon, joined in those days. I^urrowes entered into a written ngrce- 
the adventure; Qiieeu Klizabeth herself became what ment with the commanders of these Vessels, ‘to have, 
we woyld fiow-a-days term a shareholder, supplying possess, enjoy, and pirtake of all such prizes as should 
two ships w'ith L. 1500, and granting the authority of bt* taken, jointly or severally’ by them or his own 
lior Royal Commission. To uS’e a modern ])lirase, the sliijis for a certain period. The day after this ‘con- 
stock of the conipnny consisted, in all, of, 5005 tons sortment,’ a*' it was termed, the rei)orts of cannon vere 
of shipping, and L.Ks,b00. heard booming in the olfing; and the admiral, putting 

Tiie fle('\ under the command of Ralcigli, tvas fully to sea, discovered a Portuguese vessel chased by an 
^ equipped, and ready to sail in the February of 1 502 ; English squadron. The Portuguese captain, finding 
but a long series of weste^ winds ^onfftied tlie ships his flight intercepted by Bm?.row'C3, resolved to run bis 
in Plymouth Harbour till the greater part of their ship ou shore, and destroy her, rathei than allow licr 
provisions were consumed. The ncccsspy for procuring to be captured by the ICiiglisli. He accordingly did 
frt*8li supplies brought on further delays, so that the so, and tlitn immedi<}tely began removing the most 
]May-day merry-makings had jiasscd and gone ere valuable part of liis Ciirgo. Burrowes, on joining the 
Raleigh, ‘'distressed and disgusted by the loss of so English squaditon tliat had so unexpectedly, made its 
much valuable time, w'as enabled to jiutfto sea. apiiearanee, found it to consist of five ships belonging 

He W'as destined to experience K' still severer trial, to Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, and engaged, like 
The ver}'’ day after the expedition sail^i, it was over- himself, in the pursuit put chase. 

„• taken by Sir Martin Frobisher, hearing the queen’s It does not appear veiy clearly that w'C were actually 
orders to Raleigh, deiuripglTim to give up the command,! at war w'ith Portugal at that jj^nod. Indeed, Klizabotli 
and return imnivdiatoly To England. Eager to distin- was tnen anxious to enter into an alliance W'ilh that 
guish hin^elf, and trusting to return w ith a success nation, to aid her again. st her great enemy — Spaiil; but 
tliat would excuse his breach of duty. Sir Walter in the olden lime it frequently happened that nations 
refused to comply with the quci n’s comiminds, alleging, w ere at w ar in one part of the w'orld, while at peace in > 
as a palliation of his disobedience, that thq manners another - at w ar on the sea, while at peace on the land, 
had no confidence in any other leader. The pope, in tlie idenitude of his power, having divided 

The cause of Raleigh’s disgrace and recall was one the world, presenting India to Portugal, and America 
of the principal events in his romantic iife. The queen U Spain, those nations churned the privilege of cop- 
hdd discovered, when it could be no longer concealed, timing the vessels of any otlier pow'crs that presumed 
his marriage with Miss Throckmorton, one of the to pass certain very badlj-defincd boundaries ; and the 
maids of honour. Elizabeth was highly incensed at uships of the other powers, naturally enough, retaliated 
the w'eakness of'^^her attendant, and the boldness of by capturing Spanisli and Portuguese vessels wherever 
Raleigh in presuming to fall in Tovc and marry they met with tl.em. The great and sudden dcyclop- 
without the ^ royal consent: for she ever insisted that ‘^ment of English maritime enterprise in the reign of 
the whole a^ipiration of her courtiers should be con- Elizabeth, may be partly ascribed to this state of con- 
centrated oiilierself; and if any laily of her epurt, or tinual w'arfare with Spain and Portugal on the ocean, 
officer of her household, dared to infringe upon this The high nobility, who, in that semi-feudal age, still 
regal monopoly of gallantry, the consequence was her ruffled writh troops of retainers, did not disdain to 
most severe displeasuri;. It is pleasing td have to engage in this system of Icgjdised piracy, and found a 
relate, that whatever indiscretion Miss Throckmorton profitable employment for their needy followers, by 
may have been guilty of, by lier private marriage, it sending them out to capture the rich treasure-ships 
was fully atoned for in after-life. In all her Imsband’s returning from India and America. Drake, Frobisher, 
niiaf^tunes, she was ever an attached and devoted and almost all our early naval heroes, started in life as 
wifte, and he always regarded her with the most the retainers of some adventurous noble. Clifford, Karl 
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of Cumberland, was tlio myst celebrated latte| 

class, lie commanded his own ships nb the defeat of 
the Armada, aifd distiimuislied himsplf so injpatly, that 
Elizabetli ever after temed liim her captaiji * 

The Portuguese, landing his cargo befye their very 
eyes, was no doubt a galling sight to tho English 
adventurers, but a rising gale preventetf them from 
approaching the land. The next morning, however, 
the wind liaving fallen, they wnt in their boats w'ell 
manned and armed, but were again disappointed, the 
Portuguese having s^t his \*essel on fire. The English 
boats were, consequently, coinpollcd to return to their 
vessels without acquiring plunder, but they made two 
prisoners, Dutchmen, wli# had served as giinr ’»-g on 
board the Portuguese ship. The prisoners woiini give 
no information, until threatened wdth torture; they then 
acknowledged that the burning vessel as tlie A^anfa 
CruZf a richly laden Iiidiaman, au'i that her consort, 
the Madre (Id Dios^ a mucli larger and richer ship, 
might be daily expected in the same track. 

On receiving this important intclligcnjl*. Lord Cfini 
bcrland’s captains agreed td unde their forces with 
Tiurrowes, and endeavour to eat)tur(* the Madu del T>io\. 
The ships, \indcr the command of Jlurrowjs, being now 
ten in number, he Rtatloned them two leagues apart, 
covering upwards of a degree of longitude, so as to 
insure tho greatest range oftvibioii, and iinpaticnlly 
w^aited for the expected prize, lie did not wait long. 
At daylight, on tlie 3d of August, tlu* captain of the 
Daintjf espied the wished-for earrae, and iiiinicdiatelv 
bore down towards her. Tlic earrae w a , tlie largest shiy 
of the period, and from the descnplion »;ivcri of her, 
must have resembled a Chinese junk more tli m any 
otlior existing spcciincn of naval architecture. She was 
1(300 tons burden, drew 31 feet of uater, had seven 
decks, and carried hOO men, besides a largo numb r of 
passengers returning to Portugal, enriched with the 
treasures of tlie East, ^notwithstanding the immense 
disproportion in size and force, tlie at ten 

o’clock in the forenoon, began, hinglc-lianded, to en- 
gage her formidable adversary, but sustained scvito 
damage and loss in the ui^*qual contest. The Rodmdc 
next came into ifietioii, and was soon afterwxards sup- 
ported by the (lolden DKKjnn ; but the earrae, making 
a running-fight, ably defended herself. A'* tho day 
wore on, the combat continued, the earrae, from her 
great size, armament, and number of njen, keeping her 
enemies at hay. Towards evening, (^aptain Cross, in tlie 
FnjesujJitj came up. Rurrowes, who w as in the Jxochu /., 
hailed Cross, asking what was best to he done. ‘Wc 
must lay her aboard,’ Cros? replud, ‘or she shall 
escape to the land, and we will lose her like the A^anta 
Cruz." Acting upon this advice, the Ihighsli sliips 
closed to hoard the enemy ; hut in the mciiuruvrc, the 
Rodiuck and Dniniij fell foul of each other, the naintfj\ 
mainmast w as shot away, and i\\Q Rodmdv received a 
shot between wind and water which ciuscd her to leak 
so fast tliat all hands had t(i he called to the pumps. 
•The Foiesiijht was now tho only unuisablcd English 
ship engaged with the earrae. It w.as seven o’clock 
in the evening ; the earrae was fast approaching the 
land, and Cumberland’s ships were still f.ir from the 
scene of action. In this oifiergency, Cioss adopter^ 
the desperate expedient of layiftg his ship athwart the 
bows of his immense enemy. fSucccoiling in this bold 
attcmpt,dio lashed the carrac’s bowsprit to the main* 
mast of the Foresight, and withdrawing his men into 
their close quarters, kept up the engagement with small- 
arms for the space of three hours. Tho earrac’s W'ay 
tlirougli the water being completely deadened by the 
Foresight lying across lier bows, gave time for tw^o 
of Cumberland’s ships to come up; and at ten at 
night the Portuguese was carried by boarding, after a 
desperate contest of twelve hours. 

The earrae was now taken, but a scarcely less 
terrible scene followed the sanguinary horrors of the 


combat. At in a town taken by storm, the victort 
commonccA a geperal pillage of tho SIhfated ship apd 
her unfortunate passengers. So eager were tliey, rfo 
r^klessly did they seek /or ^poil, tliat in^ their infU- 
r^tsd rapacity they martiy risked their ow*n liVes, and 
al4 the ivealth they had so hardly contended for.^ It 
being niglit,* eatth mwi lighted 4 candle to aid liis 
scapeh. A fight ciTsuing among some of the plunderers, 
their candles were thn wn down, setting fire to a JJ.abin 
containing GOO great gun^cartnMges ; and if it had not 
been for the presence of mind and active exertions of 
Captain Cross, the prize and its snptors would have 
been blown into the air. .The plunder continued till 
next morning, when Jiurfowes’ ship having come up, 
the admiral claimed all pillage in tho queen’s name. 
Rut the Earl of Cumberland’s men denied tho queen’s 
authority, alleging that they had not fought for the 
queen, but for their lord,'»who8e^•etainers they wore; 
anl he always allowed them their rightful purchase, 
which w.as all tlse plate, money, and jewels found on 
tfto upper decks. 

Burrow'd, however, succeeded in sjoppiiig further 
pillage, aiul then turned»his attention to the wounded 
of tho cnoiii}', whom ,?ic treated w'ith great kindness, 
coinpellifU!: his own surgeons to attend upon thorn. 
To the Portuguese captain, Don Pernando do Mendoza 
— ‘a gentlcnu^ well stricken in j'cars, well-spoken, 
of good stature, and comely personage, but of hard 
fortune* — Ilia passengers, and crew', liurrow'cs gave a 
small vessel to cany them to t^rtugal, and permitted 
tlfbm to ta\o aw ay their personal cflects. The ‘ hard 
iiprtimc ’ of tliesi‘ poor p^juple. w as not even then over. 
On their way to Lisbon, they fell in with another 
English vessel, and were stripped almost naked, losing 
JhJO diamonds and other ‘odd ends’ tluft tliey had 
managed to tike with thitn from their capturfid ship. 
Rurrowes made the belt of his way to England with 
his rich prize, and after narrowly escaping shipwrci-k 
on the Sc*lly Islands, arrived at Dartmouth in tho 
month of August 

Tho bolls of England had not rung a merrier peal 
since the dcfjat if the jWrmida, lii ni they did when 
the news anived of the ^arrac’s captime. T^e value# 
of the prize w^-’s estimated at fabulous amoiyitH; 
even Baleigh, who was still a prisoner in the Towijr, 
calculated lier to be w orth L.r>00,000. *Tradcrs of all 
(Jcs(*ription8 flocked to the seaports, and jfurcliased 
1 ) 1.1 tc, diamond*, rubies, pearls, musk, ambergris, silks, 
and gold-einhroide.rd stulTs from the fortunate sailors. 
The queen ii:»mediately appointed a commission to 
take charge of tlic prize, and issued a proclamation, 

, commanding all plunder Jo be deliveretl up to tho ' 
comniKssioiicrs in ten day.'i, ‘ CTie .R.ime^ if considered to 
be lawful pillage to he returned to the captors.’ The 
coiumissioiiers, on arriving at Dartmoutl;, •found tho 
earrae gutted to tho lower-deck ; and though l^orts- 
iiioutli resembled R.u tholomew Eair, not one partic?fe of 
plunder vvas delivered up to them. They, however, 
proceeded to examine witnesses relative to the pillage, 
hut were disgu|ted by the gross peijuries committed 
in the evidence* When the conunissioijpr^ cautioned 
the witnesses, and pointed out the sinfulness of such 
eomluct, the lattcT profanely replied, that * they Jiad 
rather venture tt?ir souls in the hands of a merclfud 
(iod, by perjury, than their fortunes, gotten with 
the peril and hazard of their lives, in the hands of 
unmerciful men.’ 

A large folio volume of the Lanadowne manuscripts 
is neaAy filled with documents relative to these pro- 
ceedings. A complete mania seems to have sprung up 
all over Englani^ to posse.ss something that had been 
taken in the Groat Carrac. •Tlic most abject letters 
vrere written by ladies of the highest rank to the 
officers^ and men of the expedition, begging for any 
trifling article of plunder, but especially mentioning 
porcelain, then almost unknowm in England. 
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The queen finding tlie labours of tlic commissioners 
utterly fruitless, and also suspecting them cT receiving 
bribes, suffered her love of money to overcome her 
resentful feelings against Raleigh, and liberated him 

* from tile Tdwer, giving him authority to use the moal 
atrijjgent means to recover the missiag plunder, yn 
his arrival at Portsmouth, the filers surtounded him 
with shouts of joy and eongrattfiatia.i, but he replied : 

‘I a*n still tlie queen’s poor prisoner,* pointing to 
Blunt, a warden of the 'Vower,jUnder whose surveillance 
he still was. Italeigh immediately instituted the most 
vigorous measures.^ All coasting-vessels, wagons, and 
travellers were searched, and letters opened. By 
these means, a large cross, ferraed of a single emerald, 
sixty-one diamonds, and 1400 pearls, with an immense 
quantity of other valuable property, were reclaimed. 

Burrowes’ ship was searched, and in the admiral’s 
own cabin were found several large chests filled with 
damasks, taffetas, and porcelain. The commissioners 
seized these goods, but Burrowes claimed them on the 
plea, that ho was a ‘ gentleman of quality, and the 
queen’s admiral, and required them to iiifuko presents 
therewith to his friends.’ * One of Cumbcrlantrs 
men then stated to the commissioners, that he had 
secured, as part of his spoil, aFi agate-liafttsi dagger, 
mounted with diamonds and rubies, hut that Burrowes 
had taken it from him, and he trusted that, in equal 
justice, the admiral would he compelled^ to give it uji. 

Burrowes complied by ]Hodiicing a coi.nnon dagger of 
English manufacture a^ the one alluded to; ami this 
‘ringing tlie change,’ as a modern swindler would temn 
it, V as considered rather a clever and Liughable tri(*k 
of the gallant admiral. •Tlie comniisHioners alsft 
reported that Burrowes wore in a ring a largo white 
stone, hut, though it he hard, and write in glass,’ 
they cimld not tell if it were a diamond, and so they 
permitted him to keep it. 

Captain Cross, of tlie Fo) esiijlu, si oms to ha\ c oht.aincd 
the greatest share of the plunder —‘.as muck as lo.aded 
a small vessel.’ The captains of Cumberland’s ships 
hail also a largo share. Silver basins, shields covered 
with beaten gold, porcelain motlie|-oi^»earl spoons, 

^ bilks, and tapestry. were taken from them; but they 
succecdOd in ri'taining a great number of other valuable 
articles. The captain of the Dainty pAt into IlavAvich, 
assigning as lys reason for doing so, that his men 
wore 80 ^letcrmined ‘ to sec the bottom of the carrac,’ 
he could not trust them near her. ^But Ins real 
reason was, that Harwich being nej^ London, he bad a 
greater facility of disposing of his spoil. ^Before officers 
were sent down to search bis vessel, he sold spiecs 

I to the amount of L.HOO; and even afterwards, bevcral 
wagons were seized tlade^' with cinnamon and calicoes, ' 
that had been discharged from his ship. 

Thomsq|i, tlie captain of the Dainty, considered liim- 
self, as he exprcs.sed it, to havi been very h.inlly de.alt 
wi^i. The Dainty's niainnias‘ being shot away in the 
engagement, she fell to lecnvard, and the daj b elaphed 
before she could rig a juryniast and rejoin the fieet. 

Then Thomson found, as he stated to the coimmssioncrs, 
that all tlie money, silk, jewels, apparel, and cliains of 
gold had heeif divided among the other captains, lie 
complained to Burrowes, who replied that the plunder 
was over, and proclamation made for the queen, and 
that ho (Burrowes) w'as for the queei^. * So am J, too, 

I hope,’ said Thomson ; ‘ hut is there never a chain of 
gold or suit of apparel for a man — no porcelain or silk 
fltufi'b for a man’s wife ? ’ 

‘ I kept something for you,’ said the admir.al, ‘ Ijecause 
you were away ; ’ which something was a common 
sailor'a chest, tliat had been broken up before. 

The CHtgo of the carra^, left after the genSral plun- 
def, waa brought to London, and sold at Leadenhall. 

The spices, drugs, and dye-stuffs fetched L.114,000; 
the rcouinder, consisting of silks, calicoes, carpets, and 
eboi^y furniture, sold for L.27, 200— making in all, 


L.14],2(to, The grand question then arose— how should 
Riis suQT be divided amon^ the captors ? The Earl of 
Cumberland claimed it all, on the pleA that his ships 
had made \h 0 captuSre, the Forisighi being ‘ as good as 
taken’ by the carrac when they came up. The queen 
anxiously wislied to Iiaive the whole, for the purpose, 
as she stated^ of defending England and the Protestant 
Church against the Catholic king of Spain. But the 
sagacious Burleigh, he%Lord Treasurer, and Sir John 
Fortescue, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, urged 
upon her thf impolicy of doifig so; stating that adven- 
turers, if not treated in a pr^^cely manner, would he 
discouraged from future enterprises. The queen, how- 
ever, claimed the privilege o^ dividing the spoil as she 
thought proper, and finally apportioned it in the 
following manner: — Cumberland received L.18,00(); 
Raleigh, L.1.5,‘.)00 ; Moore, L.2000 ; and the merchant- 
adventurers of London, L. 12,000. It docs not appear 
how much Hawkins received, and tliere were a number 
of minor claimants, who received small sums, making 
thctamdunt rfvided L.r)7,GOO. The queen retained to 
herself the lion’s share, anounling to L.83,600. The 
unfainioss of this distribution gave general dissatis- 
faction; hut Raleigh, the head and planner of the 
expedition, did not dare to remonstrate. In fact, lie 
purchased his release from the Tower, and renewal of 
the queen’s favour, by silence. In a letter to Lord 
Ibirleigh, now lieforc ns, he writes : ‘ Eoui'seorc thousand 
pounds is more flian over a man presented her majesty 
yet. If Hod has sent it as my ransom, I ho])e her 
uajosty, of her Almndant goodness, will accept it.* 

• The ^^nd7c del Dios remained in the harbour of 
Dartmouth for two years after her capture ; tlie 
cxiienseb of pumping and taking care of her during 
that tmu‘ amounting to L.2I(). 'Die corporation of 
D.irlinouth then offLied L.200 for her, promising that 
whatever profits she might g?qn, would be invested in 
an hospital ft>r the poor of the town. Whether her 
stout timbers rotted in the mud of Dartmoutli, or were 
ultimately broken up for firewood, the inamiscnpt 
records, from » which no lyive gleaned the preceding 
particulars, are silent. "We know that the proposal of 
the corporation w'as rejected’! and this is the last wo 
can learn of the ‘ C real Carrac.’ 


HOW TO SEE THE WORLD. 

Amono the valuable lessons wdiieli traveller^ teach, is 
the art of making the lu^st of everything just at the 
time when most wanted. A traveller, especially in 
thinly- inhabited or serni -barbarous countries, is per- 
petually put to his 'Aits to (levibc a mode of overcoming 
diflicidties. His food fails, bis beverage fails, his fuel 
laiH, Ids clothing fails — bis instruments, his arms, his 
cooking-vessels, bis tents, bis wagons, his lieasts of 
burden, his guides, Ins servants, bis money, bis lie*alth 
— any of these m.iy fail him at a pinch ; and it is a 
part of his duty as a traveller, an almost indisiiensahle 
eoudition of his success, to possess a facility of eon- , 
tr'viiig makc-sliifts, instead of sitting down liopcicssly 
to mourn over someilnng 'which is lost, or used up, or 
broken. To catalogue such probable make-sliifts, and 
to supply liints for surijiounting difficulties, are the 
l5bjccts of Mr Galton’s remarkable volume, lately 
published.* It ^s a small book, but is stuflecl full of 
^aets ; and many of these facts are not only of great 
value to a traveller, hut are worth knowing by those 
whose travels extend only a little way beyond their own 
firesides. He treats in succession of water, fire, bivouac, 
clotlies, fo^d, cookery, discipline, defence, hiding-places, 
boats and rafts, paths, carrying weights, c.arpeutry, 
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smith’s-worlc, skins and horns, writingf-mater^s, ridii^ 
and draught animals, saddtSiS and harness, wagons and 
vehicles, gunS) trapping, fisliing, medicines, presents, 
articles for barter, and mapping implenie^s. It>may 
be interesting to jot down a few curiosities from this 
budget. • • * 

Wlien an exhausted traveller is in w%nt of water, 
the converging flight of birds, or the converging fresh 
tracks of animals, may often guide him to a spring or 
pool: it is about nightfall that desert-birds usually 
drink, and tho thirsty '^traveller looks put for their 
course of flight at a time. If a thirsty man 

, strips, and exposes his person to a shower of rain, his 
thirst is greatly allayed^ If he has notliing drink 
blit muddy water, let him tie together a good nandful 
of grass in the form of a cone, place the large e»*>l of 
the cone up the stream, and the water will become 
partially Altered in tlie act of passii* r tlirough the grass. 
If a traveller be short of water-vessels, a canvas-bag, 
j well greased, will hold water for a considerable time. 

ITor striking a light in the bush or tlX^dcsdlrt, Jiifato 
I is better than flint : it makes a hotter spark. Cigar- 
fusees are not worth taking: wet spoils them. The 
crystalline lens of a dead animal’s eyo has been some- 
times used as a burning-glass, wherewith obtain tire. 
TJie ashes of a cigar rubbed into a i)iecc of imper will 
qualify the paper to serve as Jindcr. In the absenec of 
wood fuel, dried animal manure makes an excellent 
substitute. The same may he said of bones : the 
ITalkland Islanders often cook part of the meat of a 
slaughtered ox by the b6at of Ins om t bones ; and lli« 
Kiissians, when in Turkey in lvS20, were driven to uto 
bones from the cemetery at Adrianoplo as fuel. In 
bivouacking for the night, ‘the oldest travellers vull 
ever he found to he those who go the most systemati- 
cally to work in making their sleeping-places dry and 
warm.’ A bush is not a good slielter for a sleeping- 
man ; it may he leafy and close at a yard from the 
ground, but it lets through the cutting wind lower 
down. *A man, as ho lies down upon his motJier- 
earth, is but a small low object, and a sci^'cii of eighteen 
inches higli will guard him securely from the strength 
of a storm a l^oad sod,^even feet by two, and turned 
up on end, willToriii ^ch a screen. If nothing better 
oflers, ‘a European can live through a hitjer uight, on 
a sandy plain, without any clothes besides tliose he has 
on, if he buries his body pretty deeply in the sand, 
keeping »^nly his head above ground y and Mr Mofl’at 
speaks of ‘the real comfort, even luxury,’ which he 
once found in such a sandy blanket. That sleejiers 
find snow to bo a warm bed in a bitter climate, is well 
known. 

Woven cloaks and coverlets admit tho w,J,.id as‘ 
through a sieve, unless the texture be close. ‘It is in 
order to make their coverings w ind proof tliat shepherd 
lads on the hills in Scotland, when tiio nights are cold, 
flip their plaids in water before sitting or lying down 
in them ; the wet swells up the fibres of the plaid, an«l 
makes the texture of it perfectly dense and close.’ T'lio 
Highland poachers adopt an odd mode of ‘tuekiiig’ 
each other in at night: when on the moor-side on a 
frosty night, they cut quantities of lieather, and strew^ 
part of it as a bed on the ground ; then all the party 
ho dowm, side by side, excepting one man, wdiose pluc# 
among tlie rest is kept vacant for liiiy ; Ins business is 
to siiread plaids upon them as they lie, and to heap ui| 
the rest of the heatlior upon the plaids ; this being 
accomplished, the man wriggles and works himself into 
the gap that has been left for him in the midst of his 
comrades. The importance of flannel nex^ the skin 
cannot be overrated : in the statistics of expeditions, it 
has been found ^tliat men without this comfort sicken 
and die in greater number than those provided with it. 
Mr Parkyns, the Abyssinian traveller, adopted a very 
primitiye mode of keeping his apparel dry, at a time 
when he had no change of suit : he simply took off his < 


clothes, imd sat upon them in a bundle until the rain 
was over P The following sounds oddiy to itay-at-hqpie 
people : — ‘ There is no denying the fact, though it be 
pot agreeable to confess it^ that dirt and grease are 
g^eat protectors of the skin against inclem*ont weather ; 

tha^, thereibre, the leader of a party should lift be 
too exacting about the appearance of his less warmly 
dial followers. Dkily washing, if not followed by oiling, 
must be compensated for by wearing clothes. •Take 
the instance of a dog: she will sleep out under anv 
bush, and thrive there, so long as he is not washed, 
groomed, and kept clean ; but if h§ be, he must have a 
kennel to lie in. A savage will never wash unless he 
can grease himself aftervmrds — grease takes the place 

of clothing to Idra We can afford to wash, but 

naked men cannot.* 

Nettles make a disli which travellers welcome if other 
food be scarce; when gathered qditc young, and boiled, 
they are innocuous; and Messrs Hue and Gabet ‘w'ore 
able to enjoy tliis delightful variety of esculent more 
tJian a month.’ The young stems of fern, boiled in 
pure waterf ‘ realise a disli of delicious asparagus.’ Old 
hides and skins, untannsd, ‘ improve all soup, by being 
mixed witli it, or they may bo toasteil and hammered!* 
Travel lL*!fc in thinly inhabited districts are frequently 
taught by their daily w'ants to make jerked meuXy con- 
sisting of dried jneces ; or pemmican, made of meat dried, 
pounded, and^nixed with grease and meal; or caviare, 
consisting of (?tied fish-roe,* or the whole of a flsh 
dried; or dried and pounded tggs. An animal may be 
loiled i« hi oion hidty in default of a caldron* or sauce- 
pan. Stick four stakes in the ground, and tie the four 
corners of the hide up to them, leaving the hide liol- 
low or concave in the middle ; then cut up your animal 
into small pieces, and i)ut it into the hollow of the hide, 
with a sufficiency of water put in several Iafl?e very 
hot stones, and in diy time there is your soup and 
houiUi. A kind of haggis may ho made in the stomach 
of an aiiibial: blood, fiit, lean, heart, lungs, all the 
solids cut or toru into small fragments, are put into 
the stomach, and roasted by being suspended before the 
fire with a We assured that ‘ it is a most 

delicious morsel, even' v ithoiit pepper, salt, or any^ 
seasoning.’ Mr (ialton recommends n t/avellerj heading 
a party of natifos, to interrupt tho monotony of tS^^el 
by marked days, extra tobacco, sugar, Ac. ; avoid con- 
stant good feeding, but rather have frequent slight fasts 
to insure occasional good feasts, especially on those 
great gala-days, ^icn marked stages of the journey 
have been reac^icd. 

The sort of attention paid to women in rude countries 
is, it must be confessed, nearly akin to that wliich is 
paid to useful animals oiP l-^vcr* grade. ‘Take the 
wives of a few of the natives with yftur party, if you 
can,’ says Mr Galton ; ‘for they arc of wery great 
service, and cause no dclaj’, for the body of a caravan 
must always travel at a foot’s pace, and a womatmvill 
endure a»]ong journey nearly as well as a man, and 
certainly better than a horse or a bullock. They are 
invaluable in packing up, and in retailing information 
and Jiearsay gt%sip, which will give clues to much^of 
importance lliat, unassisted, you miglft miss.’ An 
AmiTican cliief told Hearne the traveller, that women 
were made for labour; that one of ^hem can carry or 
haul as mucli two men; and that they are main- 
tained at a trifling expense, for ‘as they always stand 
cook, tho very licking of their fingers in scarce times 
is sufficient for their subsidence.* The ‘rights of 
women’ are now being advocated in the self-same conti- 
nent where these wrongs of women were thus eulogiscd- 
Tho morals of travelling arc sometimes rather queer. 
Mr Galton says : ‘ On arriving at an encampment, the' 
natives usually run away in fright : if you are hungry, 
or in any need of wliat tlicy have, go boldly into their 
huts, lAke just what you want, and leave fully ade- 
quate payment. It is absurd to be overscrupuloua 
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in these cases.’ So think also the Filibustiera in ^ Pedes Aians, whose feet are apt to blister durii iff lonf? 
respect to ^nba.* In travcllinff tlirouffh ta hostile journcy^'are thus advised : Rub the feet at ffoiiiff to 
neighbourhood, cattle keep piianl very well : the habits bed with 85)irits mixed with tallow dipped from a 
of bush-life make a traveller, tlioiiffh otherwise sound candk-* into^the palm of the hftnd ; on the follouiriff 
asleep, btart’up directly nl a very slight rustle of alarm niorniiiff no blister will exist, for the spirits seem to 
amouK his cattle. A person riding a ‘journey for his possess the healing po war, ‘while the tallow serves to 


life sleeps most .safely— ‘for ho m/si sometinvs sleep,’ 
as Mr Galton a.s'-iires us— A\itl/his ‘iiorse’s head Ued 
.short»up to his wrisi ; the horse, if he hears anything, 
tosses his head, anrl jenks th^* riiler’s arm ; while he 
will seldom be so careless as to tread upon his blccpiiiff 


for h^s possess the Iicaling powar, ‘while the tallow serves to 
j sleep,’ keep the skirf soft and pliant. ‘ Ease before elegance ’ — 
ad tied that is, soap the inside of your stocking before setting 
y thing, out, and break a raw egg into a boot before putting u 
Idle he on. It is impossible to glance over the pages of ihi*’. 
Iccpiiiff book, w'ithoyt being struck* wdth tlie number and 
variety of the disasters to whiqji such travellers as Mr 


A sylvan post-office for the wilds. If you want to Galton are subject, and Avith tho untiring pat'eiice 
leave a letter in a pre-arran^Y'd tree, ‘clamber up the exhibited in devising cures apd substitutes whenever 
tree w'Jien it is dark to tho first large hougli, and sitting the disasters arise. If ever travelling can become ah 
astride it, cut with a chisel a deep hole right into the ‘ Art,’ then will Mr Galton’s little volume serve as a 
Bill stance of the wood, or you may make one by firing Manual, a Handbook, a Vade-mecum. But it is also 
a ])ullct down into it,«in this hole the letter, rolled up full of readable bits for others. 

or folded ([iiite small, is to he pushoil, and the hark 

naili'd down over it. No savage would ever dream of p A r t v \i a v i d - - 

looking there for it.’ So we slionld think. If you *. • 

wish to cross a deep river with your hors*, drive or I^Aiiis is certainly a most ^.ruusing place. Kvery time 


iiaiien «own over Ji. viuiini i-vt-i uxt'am ui P A 1* t ‘d T V \I A V I d " “ 

looking there for it.’ So we slionld think. If you *. • 

wish to cross a deep river with your hors*, drive or I^Aiiis is certainly a most ^.ruusing place. Kvery time 
push him in, juTnp in yoursey, sei/e him b}' the tail, we visit it, we find it in a violently new phasi*. 'I’lu‘ 
and let liiin tow' you across: if ho turns his head to last time w’o w'erc' there w'as in September 1848, wlu*n, 
try and eliango his course, 8plash*wMter in his^ice witli chancing to bt‘ at an evening )crej)t{o)i of an ex-in(‘mh('r 
your Tighter left hand, as the ease may be, holding on celebrated Pro\ isionai (lovernment, we found the 

with one hand ami splaahinff with tho other, ami you ,,„nvc.salion to he the aimonn.'.cl 

Will m tins w’ay direct him pist as you kko. < aptain /• • • x- i 4. i t i ' 

^ im ..u,. ......11 . coming of Loins Napoleon to h ranee, and a doulit 

1m t /Toy s men once, m«a (lilli( ulty,rfcolleetc(l some , , , , , , ,, . ^ i i 

houKha, wove then, into ^ sort of larBO hasket, covered he woul.I be allowed to enter. Comiii;? back 

it with thffir eanvas-tent, puddled the iiishlo with el.aj. ii^ loss than sev^fn jears after but, after all, seven 
and were out at sea ('ightoon Iioiirs in this fnigife ^f.irs is a long time in lYench historj'— w'c iind thi-v 
substitute for a boat. 'I’ho Allowing is curious: — *Tf same Louis N.ipoleon the emperor of France — tin 
caught by a gale, recollect tliat a boat will lie-to and almost autocrat of llii‘ country ; and yet, to all appear 
live througl^ almost an}' W’eather, it you can make a xnore popular ruliT than any of the eonstitu- 


himdlcrfif a lew spare spars, oars, <JI.e., and secure them 
to the boat’s head, so as to lloat^iii front of and across 
the bow' ; they wall act very seiisibly a.s a breakwater, 
and the boat’s head will ahvays bt* kept* to wind.’ 
Water that is sliglitly frozen may he made to hoar 


tional so^’crcigns of the Iri'^t forty }oar'<. Baris, tlien 
sad and t'lnpty, witli the d.-.ni.il in. irks of intestine war 
pitting its walls, was now lull and gay, all p.ist troubles 
and damages repaired and forgotten. Most surjirising 


a he.ivy w'agon by cutting reeds, strew’ing them thickly I change of .all,#ve now' visited it as the city of an inti- 
on the ice, and pouring wa^^r upon Ahcji ; the Avhole mate ally and friend of England ! To what possible 
by degrees becomes frozen into a 8011(1 mass. aspects and conditions Aay it introduce us after 

Mr G Alton 8 •chapter conecrniiig trapping is full of v^notlier Ticriod of.se\cn yo.ars ! 
ourir.ns infornmtion. Tu rolatiou to. the power of 

animals to seeiui the .approach ot man, he says: ‘Our i i u i r • i a ^ 

ownscnses.Io not make us aware of what is. lisflxiec- I'.'PO-'-'t'"" lfa«ess trees 

able enough to confess, that the whole aneeics <,f man- ““'I meh-long »rops m haiglaml, we louwl .laushmg 
kind yields a pow'ciful and wide-spreading eiiiaiiatioii summer on tlie hanks of the Seine, the lilac in lull 
that is utterly disgubtiiig and repulsive to every animal blossom, blue skies, fieocy clouds, and an agreeable 
in itsw'ild state. It requires some experience to realise temjierature. Ojicri-air life w as already in full current, 
this fact: a man must frc<iuently have watched the though, wo were told, it had been .so for only a few 
heads of a herd ol «far-Jis4ant animals tossed up in reason was comparatively late nho. 

nhirm the mo.no.t that they oatch Ins He must - ^ pi„ee_the lofty 

have observed the tracks ol animals— Ilow', w'heii they .. • *i 

crossed hi? own of tl.e prece.'.ng day, the boast that «bito buddings cullnig the clear a.r tlie picturesque 
ma^ them has stopped, serntmiscil, and .shunned it — bhops, the multitudes of women and children in the 
before be can believe what a Yahoo ho is aiuong the Tuileries gardens, the groups of men seated in front 
brute creation. No cleanliness of the individual seems of the cafes, the good-humoured air of the entire 
to diminish this remarkable odour; indeed, the more poniilation, making it so difficult to understand whence 
civilised tlie man, the more subtile it«appeurs to be. tluj occasional revolutionary violences — each at- 

Tire touch ofsa gamekeeper scares less than that of traeted their share of a gratified attention: ao passed 
the master, and tlw touch of a negro or bushman less . , Af i . X crivn n,iv 

tlian tliat k a traveller from Europe.’ Were it not for brst day. At iengtft we were able to give oui 

Mr Ualton’s great 'oxjicrience in tliis subject, we might ^be prune object of our visit the sup 

have ventured to suggest, that the horror of the animals structure wliich‘ has been erected in tlyj Champs 
is perhaps rather moral than sensorial, resulting rather Llysees, for tho exhibition of the products of the 
from lui instinctive dread of man’s power, than from industry of all nations. 


an olfactory aense of mltn's personal uiiwclcoi^jicness. 
T)ie catchiqg of condors and vultures is managed in 


The Pahijt ih VlnduRtrie^ as it is called by an inscrip- 
tion on its^W'n front, is a substantial oblong building. 


a .ingular v^ay. A raw ox-hide is snrea.l upon the y,mdo^s along each side, and a 

grwnd : ™« man jrceps under it witli a strAig in liis • principal entrance ia iii tho 

hand, wdW one or two other men are posted iii ambush rum m gyiss. xi p i 

close Wthe bird Hies down upon a bait placed on the centre of the north side, wlicrc it adjoins the carnage- 
liide, cjpf'the man seizes the logs, and binds them tight way of the Champs Ely86es. At the east end, outside, 
in tho 'hide, when the poor bird becomes powerless. is erected a bronze equestrian statue of the Emperor. 
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On the south side, connected by a raised p^Iery o^r 
the Cour la Kcinc, is a much lonpfer, hut perfectly plain 
building, for*the show of machines and o\her articles 
of a cumbrous nature. At the distance gf half ^ mile 
to tlie Avest, is a third and (jetached building, for the 
exhibition of articles in the Fine Arts frtm all nations. 
Such arc tlio material arrangements. You pay live 
frincs (4s. 2d.) for admission to the first two buildings, 

I and. till equal sum for admission to the third ; so that, 

I AAlicn you have piovidccf yourself A\ith cttalogues, you 
I find that a day in the fixposition costs you the greater 
part of a pound btcrling. On Sundays, if your English 
{colings can hear the profanity and the profa,, i vuhjus 
together, you may go over the whole for four sous — 
that is, twopence. 

On entering, Ave found somet^'ing greatly difterent 
from the exeiting heAvihlcrment of the Hyde l‘ark 
I‘Ahll)ition. The building being not more than half 
tile length, and capable of being takei^jn at*a g’smee, 
AAe lose that ]ioetrv of indeUnite^ipaeo Avhioh gave such 
a eh'irm to the Orystal I^alace of 1 S.j1 . The suggestion 
of tlie nationalities hj'’ fhig.s conies here less prominently 
before the oyo. The central line of largo*ol)jeets, which 
' formed so gallant a row in onr own original house of 
I glns^, here coniparatiAoly l^ist in the greater breadth. 
I'in.illv, and above all, Avhefhcr from the high priee of 
admi>Mon, or from a disposition to AvaiL till the collec- 
tion is more coniplcte, there was liero no crowd, nothing 
I 1 lit .1 mere handtul of people mixing 'nith the immer(«^s 
I groups of (Mi'jjcntc'rs and gli/icis ( ugaged in fitting ftp j 
the Marnls and ca-'cs. Hence, you scarcel}'^ felt a‘- in a i 
I public jibiee at all. One seemed to he merely looking | 
'l oAcr a piece of work in proqress. I’erhaps there is a 
I greater and more hopeless want about this Paris exhi- 
' bitioii of the industry (and sight-seers) of all nations 
I - -tint it IS not the novel and original scene onr 
I Crv.stal Palace Avas. Hoes not every one avIio saw tliat 
Avonderful place, acknoAvlcdge that there Avas something 
about it quite peculiar, ^nd which, iw matter uii<h*r 
Avliat circuiiistanees of additional siilcndour, could 
never in this generation lie repeated ? 

Wlien it is Known, hoAvever, that artidos had, up to 
12 til May, come from 9237 Enmcli, and ,87^2 fiireign 
I expositor.s, and that a large jiroportion of these AAvre 
I already placed, it will he understood that the house, 
j far from* complete as it Avas, yet prescTited .such a .show' 

I as it Avoiild take no .small time to inspect thoroughly. 

I We could not attemjit anything like a critical inspec- 
I tion ; hut Avc saw enough to give ri.se to a fcAv general 
I remarks. Among the French articles, oeeiipying one 
' entire side of the ground-Jloor, and nearly a 4 C(iuaf 
proportion of the galleries, it seemed to us that tlie 
silks of Lyon, the .shaAA'ls of Xinies, the porcelain and 
crystal product'^, and generally all objects contributing 
to personal and domestic decoration, Avcrc of an evcel- 
leiicc unapproached in onr country. The silks and 
velvet stutfs particularly arrested our attention from 
tlieir extreme richness and beauty. In the laces of 
Brussels, there Avas fascination for tlie entire corps of 
tlie representatives of Ka’o. The English products of 
this kind did not strike us .as remarkable ; buf there 
was n most pleasant surprise in finding that tifb 
lace-works of various kinds produced under the care 
of a charitable society in Ireland, were of a degr^ 
of merit relatively remarkable, and Avhich might 
Avell give encouragement to other societies aiming, in 
remote situations, at obtaining a lucratiA'C employment 
for females. In the British department, A^iich aa'hs in 
tolerable completeness, there was an abundant show of 
every kind of linen, cotton, and Avoollcn stuffs ; and it 
was pleasant, at tliis distance from home, to recognise 
such well-known names as ChadAvick of Manchester ; 
Kelsall of Rochdale; Lupton of Leeds ; Monteath, Crum, 
of GlasgOAv ; Pease of Darlington ; Baxter, Neish, Norrie, 


of Dundee ; Lees of Galashiels ; and BeverWge of Dun* 
formlinoA-all connected Avith the mpoelive products 
of their several districts. Even fVom Shetland had a . 
^Mr Linklatcr sent some of the peculiar Avool-shawls | 
Avl«(;h have of late years oeen Avorked *by {lie neat 
Jpmale, fingers* of that remote archipelago. It#AA'crc 
endless lo |[iarticulnruc the articles of attire, made and 
iiamadc, which England had sent to the World-show. 
We trust they Avill speak for themselves befofe the 
asscmhlcii nations, !mdthc]p>')^o open the way for that 
universal freedom of commercial interconrsq by which 
the general interests of Imniani^ may be so much 
advanced. At the same time, Ai'hile wo smile com- 
placently at the obvioiii superiority of the Sheffield 
cutlery, and of English articles of utility generally, 
ovt r the corresponding products of other nations, and 
entertain hopes of their making their Avay oatf the 
continent, let us not slight the*many proofs given on 
otii* p.art of inferiority to the foreign Avorlcer.s, especially 
in the decora tiA'c arts. Tlie many beautiful articles 
^f furniture, bijouterie, and ornamentation generally, 
here presisitod from Belgium, from Austria, ami from 
Berlin, ought to be an instruction and a stimulus 
to all wdu) aim at jven a rc.spootablo rank in tlio 
produef-ism of domestic elegancies. 

The exhibition of articles in the Fine Arts, standing, 
as lia.s been said, at a little di'^tance from the principal 
building, is ^ congeries of galleries, in which space is 
di‘<tributcil acf’ftrding to the Aquircments of the various 
nations. The best (‘olleeti'sns of France and 6th(*r 
lonntries Inive been laid under contributibn for this 
^grand .vIioav ; and when the reader is told that there 
are .^>1 12 .-irticles to be sben he may have some idea of I 
what .1 duty the visit will entail upon liini. Entering I 
the Englisli Gallery between the busts c/ two mneh- 1 
esteemed friends, William Fairbairn and Joscpli Whit- i 
worth, of Manchester-yfacw of manly Avortli and genius, | 
Avhieh it is ahvays deliglitfiil to meet Avith — avc found a 
A'a.'^t assdnblage of wliat miglit equally be called old 
friends — aainely, a large selection of pictures by the 
l/mdscors, the Millaises, Macliscs, the Wards, and the • 
Noel l\atons^Avl^eh hav#r.been ino t noted in our exhi- 
bitions during tlio last tAventy years. One cannot bu^ 
be sati-^fied with these Airorka of llio Tmglisti sc^ol ; 
yet it hccomifs apparent that few European bhjpi- 
trios h‘ave u.s much to boast of in Viis department. 

The French, if w'c do not greatly mistake^ arc noAv 
jiainting in lictter tone of colouring than they were 
accustomed to do^ fi'Av years ago, as well as reaching • 
a higher gra^e of sentiment. The* great distinction 
th.at iioAv remains, is the comparatively large size of 
their ])icturc.s, particularly those of a historical or o 
.scr 1 ptur. 1 l kind — a conseqbctce fif the l.argo sp.aees in 
ehurehes and public gallcrit^s Avhich*they are allowed 
to cover. t 

Our peep at the l^X^positioii aecornpli hod, wo loro 
ourselves away with reluctance from ]’aris,%and 
gro.aningiy plunged back into the murky atinosphero Of 
London. We had had but a saunter among.st the street 
improvements of tlie French capit.al, hut saAv enough 
to put us a Mttle out of conceit with our natiqpal 
custom of parliamenting and journalil^ftlg oA’^or every 
obviously needful thing for twenty ^cars before it can 
be done. Tliere, a thing is seen tjp he desirable ; the 
Emperor says tl;c word, and it is done. IIoav done^ wo 
cannot tell ; but done it is, and then all arc gratified. 
Here, need wo say Iioav many parochialisms have to 
he consulted and gained over ? Verily, this atrocious 
systen of centralis.atioii is not without its good results ; 
despotism itself is not quite an untnixed evil. There 
is oftcr^ a grd^t need for irresistible poAver in this 
world, and when guided by intelligence and good 
meaning ta all, it becomes like n divine AA'ork. At 
present, for instance, it is fully proved amongst us 
tiiat ^oke, that poison and degradation of all our 
great cities, is a remediable evil : pov^er alone is 
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wanting to* enforce the means of remedy. Were wo 
a ^ure repiiblLc, dike America, we .should* bo still 
, worse off in all such respects. However, it is not 
alone in public matters that the French excel us.^ 
Look at the* good behaviour of all large crowda«<of 
^ holi(]^y-makers in Paris, in contrast ^fith the, bruta|> 
intemperance of an cxcuraion-^'iiu in England or 
Scotland. Look at the troitoirs ot thO Rue St Honomf, 
washes! clean every morning, in comparison with the 
hardened mud-paste of ydars on the pavements of some 
similar streets of London, Let us, dear countrymen, 
learn the first Jcasop in national self-improvement — 
that ])088ibly our institutions and manners are not 
quite that model of all such 4 ,hings which wc are but 
too apt to think them. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY AS A LYRIC POET. 
Ekw readers acquainted witli the prosc-wri tings of 
Mr Kingsley can be ignorant of the fact, that ho is a, 
true poet. The stream of his prose continuayy reveals 
the golden sand of poetry sparkjing through it. In his 
pictures, taken from the many-coloured laudscaiie of 
life, and in his transcripts of natural scerlfry, we 
feel that he has selected witli the poet’s eye, and 
painted with the hand of a poetic artist. But it 
is not as a writer of p{)etry in proji® we purpose 
speaking of him now, so much as a wTiter of poems — 

I in fact, as«a lyric poet. The faint's T)arjc(hj^ whicl|j 
was Mr Kingsley’s first literary work, contained great 
Iioetic promise, both dramatic*and lyric. It evinced a 
subtle knowledge of human emotion, especially of the 
mental workings and heart-burnings of humanity, 
wrrttlinj with the views inculcated by Catholic asce- 
tics. In addition to its dramati(l interest and truthful 
delineation of character, there w'ere scattered •through- 
out It some drops of song, winch, iniiiutc as they 
were, scorned to us to mirror the broad, deep nature 
of a lyric poet, even as tlit; dew-djop^ reflect the 
^werarching span of the broad, deep sky. In liis 
prose works, Mr Kingsley has also pjinted several 
fin^ lyrics, the beauty and strength of which have 
been the subjeeff of almost universal remark. Alton 
Locke, contains a ballad, ijo and njll the Cattle 

Home, which is akin in its simplicity to tlijse old Scotch 
ballads that melt us into tears wiAi tl^eir thrilling, 
wild-wailing music. In Yeast appeared the Routfh 
< E Rhyme on a Rough Matter, It is tlie cry of a poacher's 
widow, the pas 8 ionato*proRjst* of a broken heart against 
the game-laws — poured fortli to the great silence of 
midnight nS she is sitting near the spot where her 
husband was killed. It is disliuguished by Intensity 
of feeling, and a Dantcan distinctness, not frequently 
met with in the sophistication of modern poetry. Few 
that have read it will ever forget it. 'fhe lyrics we 
liave mentioned arc probably all the reRder will have 
seen of Mr Kingsley as a lyric poet : other pieces, how- 
ever, have appeared in print. The chief of these were 
published in the Ohi'istian Socialist, a journal started 
by the promoters of Working-Men’s Associations some 
few years since, which had but a small circulation and 
a brief existence. It is from these we select most of 
our specimens of our author’s lyrical genius, although 
not all of them. 

Mr Kingsley is the descendant of a ftraily oftfervent 
Furitai^ and the spirit which lived in them still flashes 
outi 'tl^ hot, earnest life which beat so impetuously 
beneath the armour of the Ironsides, still throbs»in his 
writings. For example, here is a lyric worthy to have 


bjen ohai^ted by a company of the Puritan soldiers the 
night before a battle, and tiieir loftiest feelings might 
have found in it fitting utterance : — a 

V ^ 

T^E DAT OF THE LORD. 

The Day the Lord is at hand, at hand, 

Its storms roll up the sky. 

A nation sleeps starving on heaps of gold, 

All dreamers toss and sigh. 

When the pain is sorest the,child is born. 

And the Aiy is darkest before the mom 

Of tho Day of the Lord at hand. 

Gather you, gather you, angpls of God — ^ 

Chivalry, Justice, and Truth ; 

Come, for the Earth is grown coward and old — 

Come down and renew us her youth. 

Freedom, Self-sacrifice, Mercy, and Love, 

Hastt‘ to the battle-fudd, stoop from above 

To the Day of tho Lord at hand. 

• * •• 

Gather you, gathei*you, Jiounds of hell — 

Famiiie, and Plague, and War; 

Idleness, Bigotry, Cant, and IMisrulc, 

Gather, Mild fall in the snare. 

Hirelings and Mainniomtcs, Pedants and Knavf's, 

Crawl to tho battle-field — sneak to your graves 
In the l5ay of the Lord at hand. 

Wlio would sit dovn and sigh for a lo.st age of gold, 
While the l^erd of all ages is here? 

J True hearts will leap up at the trumpet of God, 

And those who ean suffer, can dare. 

Eaeh past age of gold was an non age too, 

And tli(‘ iiHH'kest of saints may find stern work to do 
In the Day ot the Lord at hand. 

Is this not grand writing ? The martial swing and 
the religious soaring of it make tho soul rock to its 
rhythm. 

’riie next quotation wdll illustrate how perfect is 
Mr Kingsley’s Knastory ovei the lyric as a form of 
expression, and with what cijusumtnate case he has 
put a tragedy into three stanzas. i 

^•Iin TURKU KIHJTKRMKN. 

Three fishers went b.iiling out into the West, 

Out into the West as the sun went dowm, « 

Each thonglit of tho woman who loved him the bc.st, 

And the ehildreii stood watching them out of tho tow'ii ; 
For men must woik, and women must weep, 

And there ’s little to earn, and many to keep, 

• Though the harbour bar be moauing. 

« 

Three wives sat up in tln‘ light-house tower, 

And trimmed the lamps as the sun went down. 

And they looked at the si^ualJ, and tiny looked at tho 
bliower, 

And the rack it (’ame rolling up ragged and brown ! 
But men must wairk, .nid women must weep, 

T ough stormh be .sudden, and ivaters deep, 

And the liarbour bar be moaning. 

^ Three corpses lay out on the shining sands 
In the morning gleam as the tide went doivn, 

And the women gre wattdiing and wringing their hands, 
For those who will never come back to the' town ; 

For men must work, and women must weep, 

And the sooner it ’s over, the sooner to sleep — 

And good-by to the bar and its moaning. 

f. 

This is a true ballad. It is clearly conceived, clearly 
finished, simply worded, and it contains neither meta- 
phor nor conceit. These two lyrics alone will amply 
shew that their author possesses the fire and force, the 
cunning art and the beauty of expression, of a lyrical 
master — in addition to which qualities, his Muse has 
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at times a wondrous witq/icry and most su^i/tlo grace. Observe, too, how essential everything Js <hat belongff 
Some of liis dainty little lilts of song are ao full of to thcra^ thero is nothing accidental, ^r Kingjley 
melody, the}^ sing of themselves, which is the rarest has the self-denial to reject all that is superflaoua'in 
of all lyrical attributes. Tliey remii^ us ef the |thought or word, wliich is a most rare virtue in a 
sweet things done by the old dramati|M, when they yo«ng poet, and without which no one carf cvef become 
have dallied with airy fan^jies in a Ij^ical mood. ^ writiy of national soryjs. IIo has also acquit^ the 
Here is one: — • * young wiibr’s last aitamed graco — simplicity. Many 

a..... a... .a.a.A« A1 f /Ml mlt a all 


o^our young wrtters^seck to clothe their thoughts all 
in purple words, thinking thus to become poe^s. A 

There sits a bird on every tree, just as wtai thwk of becoming king by 

W ith a heigh-ho ! .putting on the royal purple. 

There sits a bird on every tree, 

Sings to his loTe as T to thee ; * 

With a heigh-ho. and a heigh-ho! KARL II. A R T M A N N : 

• Young inaMs must marry. * 

A. STOItV OF THE CBIMEA. 

There blooms a flower on every bough, 

With a heigh-ho ! ch iPTEBs.-oH ap. ii. 

There blooms a flower on . very bough, The Saucy Gipsy got away in* first-rate style ? she 

Its gay leaves kiss — I’ll shew you hon : evidently a racer; and Joel Brystone, the 

With a heigh-ho, and a lieigh-ho ! skipper, was one of the most skilful and experienced 

Young inaidH must marry. r xr x- i nn i i ^ a 

^ • * seamen of New lork. Ihc voyage had at anyrato 

The snn 's a gr{)oiii,^thc eaith’s a hrido, couimenee*d auspiciously. After patrolling the deck in 

AVith a lieigh-ho! state of mi&tv excitement, which for two or three 

Tl.osun ’saprroora.thcoartl.'sa.hride, ^,„utr,iliscd ofliotions of another kind, I was 

! llie earth ‘-hail pass but loio abide, . i i ^ ^ a i -i a. 

AVith a iRioh-lio, and ti hei'di-lio ! observed hy Captain Brystone to catcli wildly at the 

Young maids nr*st marry. ini/zen-ratlins, the region about my lips assuming at 

the same moAient a hue of yellowish-white; whereupon 
A\''e conclude our quotations Avith a brief strain of I was forthwMi handed bdlow, and laid out in my 
puthelic minor music, so like the tenderness of some sleeping-berth. I don’t thinly niy sighs and groans ran 
Scottish music, which must have 1 vn struck oiitsof fuich iipoi dear Ruth during the following Six or seven 
tlie Htrong national heart, like wutei.s out of the smitten days and nights, but her image returned in undi- 
rock, through rent and fissure. The.se eight lines bring niinishcd lustre and frdhncss with the restoration of 
out another quality of the lyric poet— that of sugges- my mental and bodily faculties, and 1 silently pledged 
tivone^s — the power to convey a double meaning — to her over and over again in joyous bumiyrs, after the 
make a sigh or a sob speak more than words — to hint very first dinner 1 sat down to at sea. By that time, 
more than can be uttered — to express the inexpressible we had made the Ayas Mountains on the Morocco 
liy veiling the mortal features, as did the old (ireck coast ; and the w ind continuing favourable, the Saucy 
artist : Gipsy w’a.S soon slipping through the Straits of Gibraltar, 

, ... towards tin" M^d-terranean, where we at once became 

IJie merry, merry lark n as up and sj^iging, intermingled with the tide of war sweeping etfstward 

An.l th.. haio «as o,ft ai.a fochnif on tho Ion, j Speoitneni * 

An. Ifho morr, bells b61o,v w..,-.- nng.nff, Hhip-crnft-from tlio 

AT ' '' ' ' <nn;>>'ni;; irou^' me. swift, stupendous screw linc-of-batelo-Bhi{l to the 

]So\v the hav»* IS sn.ned .mil (t(‘a(l hesido the snow-vanl, , i i *. ■ i -i- . . i .-v » 

Ami the lark be-.i.le the .Ireai-yniutews,..,, ’ ••'hKht and s uftmsh saiUiig transport-passed orwas 
Andi«ybabyinluser.nllei.,tbe,.h„rcb-jar.l, -Wy (.ipty during the remain% 

AVaitetb there until the hells hriiur me. all full of red and blue Sttldiers, or 


The merry, merry lark nas up and si^iging', 

And the haio iias oiR and feeding on tlie h'a, 
And the iiierr\, merr^ bells bGow were ringing, 
AV’hcn n f child’s hiiigli rang through me. 


And the lark beside the dreary i>int(*i» se.i. 
And my baby in his er.nlle in the ehiirth-jardj 
AVaitetb there until the bolls lirii^' me. 


;i powerful lyrist is among us, we do not know what 
evidence avouUI be necessary. ‘ Tell Mr Kingsley to 


freiglited witii the dumb and equally indispensable 

If these specimens are not sufficient to prove that | instruments Jf mortal conflict ; the red cross and tri- 
P..1 1 :..i. *. ,1.. 1. 1 I .A- Wfl lt .1 -1 .1 


color floating jiroudly from the mastheads ; the national 
airs of Franco and Kngland resounding from the crowded 


leave novels, and write nothing but lyrics,’ .said one of decks of the coalesced armadas. 

our greatest living writers to us the other day, when* ‘ AVhat think you, Mr tliytmann,’ said I, early ono 
Avc shewed him some of these songs. Often has the morning, as we wore both intently ivtitching the huge 
distinguished Chevalier Bunsen, in speaking of the Jlimahtyn sw^eep past with the Scots Gre.'iS on board, 
song-Iitcraturc of Germany and its influence on the tlieir band playing PenUmt pour la Syria, in compli- 
poople, urged Mi' Kingsley to devote liis jioAvers to mentary recognition of ^/W .^nce r/ie indiffecjintly 

becoming a Toet for ilic Tcople, and a writer of perforimri by the amateur musicians of a Freiieh mail- 
eongs to be sung by them. England has no Bums, no boat from Malta — ‘what think you of the stability of 
Berauger, not even a Moore: she waits for hbr national this, hut a fcAv years since, impossible alliance of the 
lyrist. Although not as yet, pcrliaps, thoroughly two groat AVesiern nations? According to some of the 
tried, we know no man who appears to be so fittingly more solemn and second-sighted of the* quidnuncs ‘on 
endowed to ascend into thjs sphere of song, that is our side the Atlantic, it amounts to a redistribution 
dark and silent, awaiting his advent, as Mr Kingslef. of the forces of Europe, not only subversive of the 
Ho is an intense man, large in heart and brain, a balance of power in the (fid, but full of menace to the 
passionate worshipper of truth afld beauty. His peace of the New AVorld.’ 

heart has a twin-pulse beating with that of the people; ‘It is an alliance,’ replied Hartmann, * dictated by 
his song has a direct hcart-homeiicss, and is tliat of a the awakened common sense and the permanent inte- 
singer born. The verses we have given, be it renicin- rests ®f the two nations, and depending for permanence, 
bered, do not constitute the choicest picked from a therefore, neither upon princes nor parchments. As to 
larger quantity: they are the most of wllat we have its nicnaciag ^yipericn, that is all bosh I unless, indeed, 
seen, and are taken as they came. AVe claim for the Uni fed Slates should be^ conceit-crazed enough to 
them the rare merit of originality: there is no echo challeuge civilised Europe to mortal combat in defence 
of an imitation, no reverberation of an echo. The of sacred slavery ; as the Muscovite has in vindication 
melody has a bird-like spontaneity. It will be found of rcd-^ianded violence and the precepts of Cliristianity : 
that each repetition serves to increase their beauty, then, indeed But I eschew prophecy/ 
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‘ As lo conceit/ chimed in Captain Brystoiie, who 
wa^ Btandin^^close'by, ‘I’ll l)ic‘k tlic Britishers ni'ainst 
.air creation for that; and yet, with all their prancinj? 

^ and trumpeting about this^war. they are setting about^ 
it, acconling *to their own newspapers, like a parcekof 
' old \^meii, ratlier tlian men of sense anti pluck/ r 
‘There is a tinge of truth in U^at,’ said tlartmann; 
‘but as, no doubt, 3 our sagacity ^’ill have already 
gestcil^ military departmental defieicncics — the cankers 
of a long peace— w'lll fiif:! a slyirp and sure remedy in 
the experience of actual w'ar.’ 

‘That “long-peavo” excuse/ persisted Brystono, 
‘won’t do at any price; or liow is it ivc never hear 
of such hiingling misuianagevient in the J^Vench and 
Russian services ? ’ 

‘ Because, iny (Ipar sir, they hold hy the Napoleonic 
maxim — qn'if faut larcr ton li/ifjc sale r/iPi soi ; a rule 
there is much to be saf^l in favour of. Still, 1 prefer, on 
the whole, unfettered, independent criticism, treqiienlly 
savage and unjust ns it may bo towards individuals. 
Sir John ^loore is a notable instanee in luiint — the most" 
furiously abused, and one of the ablest generate England 
ever sent forth. But it is time^to see about breakfast, 

I think.’ ^ 

‘'riiat’s a feller, now,’ remarked the ca^ain, ns 
Hartmann disappeared below, ‘tbatw’ould take some 
time to eorrcctly post up. I ngrei* with you, liowevcr, 
Master Ilenderoon, that he is a Britishtr, hail from 
wherever he may.’ • ^ 

We Avore becalmed for yearly a week in the Mediter- 
ranean, sa^e for a brief land-puff now and then ; ami 
the days being intensely hot, Hartmann and I, the only^ 
idlers on hoard, used to tak(^' our deck-e\crcis(* after 
sunset, ho often reading scenes of jdays, or snatches of 
poetry aloud, *the hrillianee of the night enabling him 
to ft'ad ipJic smallest print with ease. Suddenly breaking 
in one evening upon his favourite pastime, I said : 
‘What sort of a man is the Arthur Dal/ell said to be 
dying at San Francisco?’ *' 

‘ What sort of a man is the Arthur Dal/ell said to be 
dying at San Francisco,’ quietly replied Hartmann, 
folding down the page he had Jp^'en rca|Jing and closing 
,thc book : ‘ well, in person, well-looking enough, and 
about raj^own Ifeight and age ; in character and dispo- 
sitj^, a mingled yarn of good and evil-- the evil, as 1 
t^ink, greatly pfedominating.* 

’ * Comc'yithat ’s candid, at all eveiU.s.’ 

‘You mint think so, believing as you jlo that / am 
i Arthur Dal/oll.’ ^ 

, ‘Ha! How did you infer that?’ , 

'rhe man smiled, and taking me in a patronising woiy 
( hy the arm, said : ‘ My young friend — for a friend I 
am determined to make oiyfcii — that ingeruiou.s fat'C of 
yours can he reafi hy duller eyes than those of Ruth 
Garstonc. #Nay, don’t be foolish ! You natur.ally wish 
to know something of your Aint Viola’s Inisb.and — 
Artb.’ir Hal/ell. Here, then, in a few rough strokes, is 
the man’s moral picture in little: — Dalzcll is ti soldier, 
daring hy temperament, a generous fellow' too, from the 
same prompting. He is not thought to he a hard or 
cruel man — certainly, he would not strike a woman or 
a child ; yet fie has abandoned ln.*4 wife and daugliter 
for years, in ordtr that he might be more free to 
follow the advcntnu-ous, vagabond life lie loves. Alto- 
gether, he is a man of ardent impulses, not without 
some pleasant, perhaps good qualities, but utterly 
destitute of governing principle. Nay, I verily believe,’ 
continued Hartmann w’ith strange vehemence, ‘that 
although he does love, always has loved his wife*— and 
monster, indeed, must ho bo, did he not love that 
gentle long-suffering woman — yet, I/say, f. verily 
belidye that there mingles with his fervent longing for 
rotsOnciliaUon a base hotie, that in the event of his at 
least poss^le recovery, he may revel once more in riches 
' by participation in the large sura which, by the’Ueath- 
bed remorse of the man by whom her husband was 



ri^ined in^tlie matter of sojnc government contracts, 
has lately devolved to Mrs Dalzell.* 

‘ Did yoif inform Mrs GarsCono of tllb legacy vou I 
speakvof?* * * j 

‘ Yes, hut slj[e seemed not to lieed the information, 
although the bequest is* comparatively a large one: .j 
silver rubles afnountiiig to nearly five tliousaml pouiuK ' I 
of your money.’ 1 

‘ And you are not sure that the vicious maniac you ' 
describe is really dying after all!' ' 

‘ Well, yes , ^ think he is. W? all are, for that matter ; j 
but with Arthur Dalzcll, I canwt doubt that the wine I 
of life draws near the lees. I ngree w’ith you also, that I 
he must bo at least partially insane.’ ^ » 

AVe were silent for some minutes, and then t 
said quiekly : ‘Am I right in supposing that }ou 
arc personally known to my aunt, Mrs Dalzcll ?’ 

‘ 1 know MfwS Dalzcll well ; and she know's me, much 
too w'oll : I mc.an, tliat her esteem can liardl}' equal her 
knowdedge of me. Of less consequence, 3'oii are a\^are, j 
iriasiruch’ as sf.y business I may Iia\e witli her cati Ik* 
transacted hy proxy — ^'ou being that pro\ And if, 
by chance, I should find myself in her presence, she, 
unhappy lad}*', will not, of course, be cogiii/aut of that 
fact.’ •’ 

Our eonvc^‘^ali()n, after this, turned upon indifferent 
matters, and it was not Iqng before we retired below, 
and turned in for the night. Nothing of importaiiei* 
occurred till the Sinin/ (rij)'^!/ w'as safely moored in the ! 

Golden Horn — not much then, 'riie cargo w'ac speedily ' 

ditposed of; a Ik matters of business satisfactorily [ 

adjusted ; and 1 was ready to address m3 ^olf sorioiislv i 

to the fulHlment of m3 good Aunt ^Maltha’s chief hehe.'st. 
But no 8l(*]> could, o1 eoiir«t', b * taken in the absence 
of Karl Hartmann, wdio had disai>peared the very day 
we arrived at Gonstantinople, after making a hold dra\v I 

upon the funds in iiiy possession, and promising to I 

return in ten days at the ver}^ latest. 'J'h.it time | 

e\f>ire<l, and still no Air Hartmann was to he seen or 
Inard of; and I wa.s becoming fer()eiousl3MmpaLient, 
when a li'tter w.is placed in, my hands 113'- a clerk in a 
Greek iiousi*. Jt informed me that — but as the letter 
is before me, and sufficiently coneisCj I had better 
simpl}'^ eop3' it : 

* i'ALri., riiiMEA, Aiigw\f IS, 1S51. 

^Iy in.\u Siu— This note Avill reach you by a sure 
hand, and will, 1 trust, dicido 3'ou upon coming here 
without dcla}'. 1. have obtained exact. iiitellii,’enee of 
(hero there is a blotted erasure) your Aunt Dalzcll 
and her daughter, still, as ever, the rhos(‘u eorapanioii 
of eal.imity Viola, I mean, not ATarian -completely 
blind, r am told ; total eclipse -from cataract, it is 
‘^aid. ^13' position }i(*ro is a peculiar, and rather mena- 
cing one, though, after Ingraham’s exploit at Smyrna, 

I should think 1113" c'*rtiticate of Aniericaii naturalisa- 
tion would pull me through. Perhaps not. TTierc are 
grave circumstances, which 1 will explain wdicn I see 
3'ou. J’y tho 1)3^, Prince Menschikoff, who commands 
here, is making tremendous preparations for the prompt 
car^'ying out of his proclaimed intention to drive the 
red ami blue devils now at V.irna into tlie sea. should 
they dare pollute the sacred soil of Russia with their 
profane footsteps, or lic^jifsteps ; an announcement 
aHucIi, being indorsed by a unanimous and orthodox 
clcrg3’, is received with undoubting faith hy all here ; 
even by the poor ^’atars, wdio. like the devils — not the 
aforesaid red and blue ones— believe and tremble. 
There is one infidel exception — your obedient servant, 

Karl Hart.aiaxn. 

T!-e roadstead here is a safe one at tliis 
time of the year, and I think tlic Saucy Gipsy might 
pick up a profitable cargo of morocco leathers and 
lambskin s just now.’ 

I determined to start at once ; and first giving the 
necessary directions to Captain Brystonc, 1 hurried off 
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to Pera witli my letters, of especial intro<^ction Jo 
;>rr Browji. I found our excellent rcprescutetivo at 
lioruc, and stfBcientlv at leisure to listeit to a brief 
exposition of niy i)uq5080 in visiting tl^ Ilenrfleian 
CljcTsoiiesiis. ^ ' 

‘ A simple aflTair enough in itself,’ ho remarked ; ‘but 
you should, I think, keep a war}' eye* upon Master 
llartinann’s movements. A note 1 A\ill give you to 
Prince Menschikoir, with whom, when licre, I had 
something more than an oflieial acquaintance, will 
enable you to do so efledlually.’ • 

I thanked Mr Brown for his kindness, reccivetl the 
all-important note, and saikd the nc’ct day for Yalta 
AAith a light heart and i^spanking breeze. 

* By tliis time the steam and sailing vessels nquired 
for the transportation of the British and Prench uoops 
AAcre assembled before Varna — a motley, multitudinous 
fleet, numbering from 400 to 500 vessels. We passed 
them on the 4th of September, at about three leagues 
to Aviiidward ; for, luekily for that crowded mass of 
shipping, tlie AMiid, half a gale, M'aa llkiAAin'g /»/>* the 
shore. The embarkation • Avas* A\e saA\, vigorously 
progressing to tlic sound of martial music, exuberant 
cheering, and not unfrequent eannon-firc — in enforce- 
ment, no doubt, of the orders signaled In “the fluttering 
hunting of a screiv two-decker, liearing a rear-admiral’s 
flfiLT. B}' sun-down, avc had, dropped the Avhoh* of the 
A'ast armament, A\ith the (‘xeeptioii of tlu* top spars of 
the largt sr inin-of-vvar; these presently disappeared in 
the gathering gloom, and not a sail a' - u Aisjhlc m any 
oilier quarUr save those imaginnrA • ‘les Avhieli lam^- 
inen such as I eonjure up in the distance out of llashiftg 
loam-horn's cliasing each other over a aaIM Avaste of sea. 

‘Steam,’ 1 remarked to (’aptain Bry&tone, as he 
shut up his glass after a long serutinising look 
towards every point of the compas-i — ‘steam has, 1 
daresa}’, greatly increased the facilities for such an 
enterprise; still, it is (juite clear, e’.eii to my unskilled 
judgment, that the gigantic emhaikation going on 
yonder is a lernbly lia/.aidous aflair.’ 

‘That’s a fact, Mast<it' Jlendersorc,’ n'joined the 
captain; ‘and tlie holdi st Britisher there AAould think 
twice of such a Aentui?* if the llussiaii men-of-Avar, 
instead of skulking oil to hide tliemselves at Selhistopol, 
.shewed the}*' meant to liaAC a doAvnriglit^ blinuly aaiIIi 
tlieir enemies at sea.’ 

‘You cannot suppose the Muscovites Avould have a 
chance 'Aith the British tloet in a*bea-light, not to 
reckon the Preneh ! ’ 

‘Mot tlie ghost of a chance, in a regular fc.a-light, 

I am quite sure ; but that ’s not Avhat-I ’m speaking of. 

1 have seen 8er\ieo with a convoy before now ; and I 
tell you, jMaster Ifenderson, that let the men-of-Avai* 
look them up as smartly as they may, that thundering 
fleet of transports won’t Ii.iac been at sea six hours, 
before they aie a straggling, liiggledy-piggledy line, 
leagues in length and widtli. Ten or a do/en SA\iIt 
steam-frigates, or half thc*^ number of such frisky 
felloAA^s as the tAAo-decker aac saAv cutting about yonder, 
AA-ell placed and smartly handled, Avould find oppor- 
tunities of dashing in amongst tlieni ; scatter death 
and destruction on all sides, create the Avildest confu- 
sion, and be off again, espc^’ially at night, before the 
war-ships could interfere to any e/feetual i>urposf. 
Just fancy the lieaA’y metal of a frigate or a tAvo-deckcr 
crashing through tlio browm paper-sides of merchant- 
vessels chock full of soldiers— transports running info 
one anotlior to get out of the way — and ask yourself 
what sort of a plight the army would be in to effect a 
landing in an enemy’s eoimtry, after t^o or three 
turns at such a game as that ! ' 

Having thus delivered liimself, Joel Brystone turned 
to the mate, and' ordered him to call the hands to 
shorten sail, and make all snug for the night, as a 
‘sneezer* was evidently coming on. He himself took 
the wheel. I dived below out ol^ the way, and was 


soon, spite of creiUcing timbers and a roarhtg sea, in a 

sound sl^p, and dreaming of • « ^ 

‘ Precisely/ And that capital guess of yours suggests 
fu me that Ruth Garstone’s pretty face avqb not more 
ghangeful in its aspect of smiles and frow ns, candour 
4 Vid cqfluettislAiess, th^ is the equally capricious 
Kuxine in passing fi^m^Avildest fury to gentlest calm. 
The luoruing sIh^axhi no trace of the previous night’s 
gale, save in the sIoaa ly subsiding wave-swell, tllVough 
which the Sunci/ (jipst^ feebly sustained by a lifeht, 
fitful breeze, helplessly pitched and rolled. The wind 
freshened, about noon, continued »fair ; and early the 
next morning the low flat shore of ICalamita Baj', on 
the south-AA'cst coast oH the Crimea, close by tlie 
nortbern lioni of aaIucIi nestles the old Tatar town of 
Koslov, now Eupatoria, Avas visible from the deck. 
It Avas still far away, howcATr, on our lurboard-beain, 
stretching soullr.vard in siimuiis (Jlitlinc to Capo Cliorson, 
and backed up by the hill-region of the peiiiivula, which 
rising precipitately on the south, roadies inland as for 
ns Simferopol, aaIiciicc a vast steppe or plain extends 
in unbioksn sterility to IVrokop. As the day advanced, 
Kupatoria and the villages along the coast lit up 
into edearer distinctness — the hill-tops to the south 
and eas-» «!parkled A?ith snn-flrc, and by and by aac 
could discern, through the glass, nuinhers of country- 
people busy getting in the liarvcst, w'ltli tlie ludp of 
camels and • l>ullocl:-carts. Kver^ thing betokened 
peace, quiet, fJ^urity, uttcr*ignorancc, or utter carc- 
lessucbs of the ^turm of Av#r about to burst upon 
yiein. Mo a soldier Avas to be seen, uhless some 
fellows lidnng about upon ponies, Avitli AA'hat to us 
looked like slender rods, •borne in an upright position, 
or across their saddle^, Avero lancc-armcd Cossacks. 
Tills strange apathy or ilisdain called ^forth nume- 
rous, and far from i‘ompliniciitary, comments fsom Joel 
Brystone, (‘specially j^’ter aat ojiened up Sebastopol, 
and lie had counted from the inast-licad the numerous 
fleet skifiking idly there. ‘A tiemeiidous strong 
fortress, tliou'di. tins Sebastopol!’ lie added, ‘as that 
feiloAA' iiurtinann said, and about the only sensible 
thing lie did^ay^ not a^>laee to be taken by the collar 
even by tin* Western Co'ossians.* ^ 

‘ Western Colossi, was it not ? ’ * * 

‘ (’olossi or CHjloSbians,’ rejoincnl the captain, ‘ it ojOwies 
to pretty much the same thing, I believe,— wliich isj tTiiy; 
the J^ritibh and Krenchers will find SebastopiJ’a cussed 
hard nut to crack.’ So saying, and feeling, 1 could see, 
a little pouty|at h^Aing the correelncbS of his language 
questioned, tlje commander of the S^nicy GIpsp AA'alked 
aiA'ay. 

Tlie following day, the Cipfn/ dropped her , 

anchor in Yalta roadstead f and after the brig Jiail been 
boarded and ransacked by an inferior ercAv of officials, 
we WQTO visited by a sort of ampliibious r^flicer, inas- 
much as, allliongh a seaman by profct ion, as ho 
told us, he Avore a soldier’s uniform, and (gilled 
liimself Major Kriloff. A civil jort of person, the 
iii.ajor proved to be, after satisfying himself of tho 
genuineness of our nationality, and the legitimacy of 
our purjjoso ki Aisiting the czar’s dominions. That 
civility grow instantly to graciousness^Avlien he was 
slieAvn tlie letter to Brinco Mensclifkoff, with the wax 
impressed by Mr Brown’s official signet. Tlierc woulcl, 
he said, be some difficulty in obtaining an intervioAv 
Avitli his excellency, who was just then incessantly 
occuiued ill marshalling the imperial forces for tho 
signal chastisement of the sacrilegious Allies of the 
Turk I but every consideration, consistent with the 
military aiid^ police regulations, Avould meanwhile bo 
shewn to a '^‘iitleuiaii officially commended to the 
prince bjr the representative a great, friendly iiower. 
‘The delay Avill not be very long,* added the major; ‘for 
his excellency Avill quickly ffnish with the audacious 
iuvad&rs should they, which I think doubtful, be mod 
enough to set foot upon Russian territory.’ 
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Ca])tain ISryatone, who underfelooil Frcncli very well, 
tliojigh he did not apeak it, gave a aarcastif. aniff at 
. hearing tliis ; and I assured the uuijor there was little 
doubt tjiat the Allies rq/illy lueant landing in thcf 
Crimea, and shortly too.’ • • 

‘ Sg* much the better,’ he br^kly roplibd : ‘th(^ com# 
to their graves !— thouijh not ni sense, tor*//o shall 
toss them like doiid dogs into the Bea,’*added thegalltftit i 
olBcerJ tossing down a bumper of champagne cmble- 
inatfcally at tlic saiiK' tihic. ‘<Tho French,’ continued 
the major, kindling v itli the siilijcct, ‘the heroie i 
children of' the c/ar cliased licfore them like slieep 1 
in 1812; and a very intelligent countryman of i 
yours assures me, that tlie /English soldiers Avill be 1 
panic-stricken at the mere sight of our invincible ! 
veterans!’ ! 

‘ A countryman of ours ? ’ ( 

‘Yes; that is, a naturalised Ambriean, though a 1 
German h}^descent— a most intelligent ])erson, I assure 1 
you. lie has given mo a lively description of your ( 
famous battle of New Orleans, where he tells ine“ i 
General Jackson, with only about fourtecif hundred 1 
American militia, juit to rout n whole host - upwards 
of twenty thousand English reg|/lars— though posted j 
behind walls of cotton hags I lie liiinself a very 1 
young drummer-hoy at the and lieljied to heat 

the advance at the decisive bayonet-charge. His name 1 
is Karl ITarlmann. Perhaps }oii know htm.’ i 

‘Well!’ exelaimod Pr/stone, as so(fn as he could i 
fetch breath — mine wuis (j-iite gone— and bringing liis i 
fist down upon the table wdtli Irornondous force—# ] 

‘well! if that don’t bang Parmim, I’ll be ^ i 

The major, not understanding English, evidently 
mistook the captain’s words and action for a vehement < 
confirmation #f Karl llartmamrs bulletin of the battle, 
formic iftimediately said: ‘ T am bappy to find you can i 
corroborate my friend's stateiiu^'t. One of tlie most i 
agreeable, gentlemanlike men 1 have ever met with is 
Karl llartmann, and an anb-nt admirer of ifiissia and 
her glorious emiieror. Ho lias hi'cii confined to his liotel i 
, by a slight indisposition for the last five or six days, or 1 
I shoulcl have endeavoured to^ ring hif»i with me; hut < 
you, l\[r Henderson, are going on slioro witli me, 1 1 
shall have much pleasure in presenting ^ou to each c 
otlf^^’ > 

^ ‘ Thank you. Major Kriloff, but IMr TTnrtmaim and I 1 
are old aeViiiintances. I shall be very glad to see him, 1 
let me add.’ f’ 1 

The major was delighted to hear tli| t, avd soon after- ( 
wards wo landed in company on Yalta p^^r. Yalta is, '' 
or was, a favourite resort of the Pussian families who < 
r during the summer visit tlie Crimea; and, previous to ] 
the entry of tlie allft'd fieols into the Plack fsea, .i j 
steamer plied re^ilarly twn’e a week between it and ^ 
Odessa, tou#bing at Sebastopol on its way. The town 1 
is partly' built upon the plateau ind western side of a < 
rathot^ lofty promontory, and runs considerably inland j 
through a charminf valley sheltered on eacli* side by < 
wooded heights. Many of tlie liouscs are huil# up tlie '' 
hillside in a kind of step-terrace fashion, the flat roofs j 
of lower tier forming a promenade to Vie tier above. ' 1 
’riic pennaneAt inhabitants are, 1 believe, cliiefly i 
Hiissians and Greeks, though tlie 'J’atar element of tlie 1 
Crimean population — chiefly agriculturists, sullen, i 
swarthy fellows, with high clieek-bone;p, flat spreading < 
noses, and narrow, long, cunning eyes — w'ero numerous i 
enough about the streets ; and now and then a woman t 
of that race shuffled past, her features concealed by i 
white cotton bandages. The main street w^as foil of 1 
soldiers, drawn up in heavy marching-ordcr ; and of i 
course Major Kriloff* was inexhaustibly^ ^olub^3 in his 1 
admilUtlon of their fine ssldierly appearance — an csti- i 
mate which, though I did not endorse, 1 took care not i 
to contradict ; and the patriotic monologue terminated 1 
only at the door of the principal hotel, wherff tern- s 
porarily resided Mr Karl Hartmann, and where the ‘ 
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c^irtcou^ major left me, ftfter readily promising to 
return afid dine with me and ‘ce cher Jlartmanv^* 
appetite, it ‘appeared, was not in the sH^htcst decree 
affecfM hyi^he ailment which* confined him within 
doors. , 

Karl Hartnyinn’s indisjiosition, as I suspected, was a 
mere pretence, except in so far that an unexpected inci- 
dent had in some slight degree shaken his steel-strung 
nerves. 

‘The truth is, my dear Mark,’ said he, with an effort 
at familiar frankness, as soon as we had shaken 
hands—* for in future tliere wust be no coiieeal- 
immts between you and me —that I chanced to meet a 
fellow the other evening who, / thought, was n thou- 
s.-iiid miles away. Had he recognised me as J did him, 
and my revolver liad not put in cfl'ectual bail for its 
owner, as 1 daresay it might hav’c done, I should hav^e 
been strung up in a trice to the nearest tree ; or, had 
he chanced to ho in a very gracious mood, liave been 
despatched to the other world with military honours— 
vuhiftfj a elos5 volley and a dozen bullets tlirough my 
licad.’ * • 

‘Nonsense! ‘Pliis must be a reckless, extravagant 
jest, like your drummer-boy doings at the battle of 
New Orleans.’* 

Tie laughed out, the light merry laugh of a ligiit- 
hearted merry boy. ‘Iv^-MIotf has told you of that 
already, has he! Well, he is one in authorit} Iuti' ; 
it was desirable to win his fav'our, and 1 have sm ceedi'd 
ill doing so to admiration, by simply Iiumouiiiig bis 
prt'judices. Hiit^.is to the rcncontic 1 was speaking of, 
atm its possible consequences, all that is true as doom.’ 

‘Wliat crime, then, have you eommittid, or hi en 
ehargoil vvitli ?’ 

‘None whatever! I mean no moral crime— oni' 
against thi‘ imlitar) code only. It thus fell out: You 
are aware that I oncu ln'bl the c/ar’s rommissioii ?’ 

‘No; but I have hoard that D.il/ill did.’ 

‘T .ser\'('d in tlie same regiment witli Dal/ell, and ho 
and 1 v\ere not only bosom-tnends ami brolher-oflicers, 
but, ill eonjuneftou witli ontvBa«5il Yiislnnti, a wealthy 
(Jreek, brother-contractors. ,We were stationed in 
Bfssnr.ihia at tlie time, and both knoi^dng something 
of military engineering, we, after much ado, obtained 
a contract ft^r some exten.sive works connected with 
the defences of Ismail. I’lie affair wound up disas- 
trously, Ypslaiiti^ whose name did not appear in the 
busineac, liaving cheated us outrageously in iSie pur- 
chase of material. This w(* were as rertain of as that 
we h.id life and brcntli, but legal proof 'thereof vas 
difficult ; and one of the eonsequeiiccs was, that General 
Korkasoff, meeting me one day about a mile outside of 
ismail,* called me, after asking a few questions, “ wn 
(<icr(ir” Ilev'*a8 on horseback, and accompanied 
liy an officer of his staff'— the man I met the other 
evening. I also was on horseback. Now, in my 
mildest mood I could hardly have tamely borne being 
called a cheat ; but at that moment my brain was in a 
whirl of fiery excitement from wine and loss by play ; 
an ’’ the offensive epithet had scarcely left the general’s 
lips, when I answereil it by a fierce stroke across his 
face with a stout riding-w hip, followed by a shower of 
blows, which, aided by asWinishnient at the incredible 
alidacity of such an attack, deprived liim of all power 
of resistance. The aid-de-camii was at first equally stupi- 
ff(^d and paralysed, but presently rallying his startled 
senses, he drew liis sword, and rode at me, shouting, 
as ho did so, to an infantry picket not far off. I parried 
liis thrust, and returned it by a blow on his head that 
must have ^'’t it ringing for some time, and to divers 
tunes ; then set spurs to my horse, and, being capitally 
mounted, wont off like the wund. 1 escaped, and found 
my way to America, where I read in the Invaln/e liusse 
that, as usual with deserters, I had been tried in my 
.absence by court-martial, and condemned to death, 

“ mort infamantej” which in the vulgate is sus, per col. 
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You think, no doubt,* he qi^ded, ‘ that f must? be crajj^ 
to come here under such circumstances ; aucUperhaps 
it M’jis an aclfof madness ; but something* I thought, 
miglit bo trusted to tlfb fact, tliat the corA to wJfich 1 
belonged is now stationed in Poland ; Jtn the change 
produced in my appcaraifco* bj** dillercnA) of years, 
dress, the absence gf beard, inoustachdl, and so on. 
Besides, tlie inveterate gamester ever delights in h grand 
ji'u, though tho stake be his own life.’ 

‘Yes, I can understand that, ^\heii the possible gain 
is in some dogrr contmensurate wdth^thc possible 
loss ; but in tjlie present case, you hazard your life for 
positively nothing — as regards yourself.’ 

‘ May be so ; but tbe^cards are dealt, and P game 
itiust be playt'd out. And now to other aiui more 
jiressing topics. Gabriel Derjarvin, hnlf-Tatar, lialt- 
Buss — Ypslanti’s executor and trustee — is, I find, a 
much greater rascal tlian 1 bad su »pused, and T allowed 
a ide margin too. He ill give us plenty of trouble, 
if nothing worse, lie is now, 1 hclievo, at Siniferoi)ol ; 
and tliore or clsewlierc we must seek^Jlud,* an(k try 
(onelusions with him. Y(Mr a*tnt, Mrs Dal/oll, and 
lier daughter, are lately gone, he tells me, and by lii^? 
advK'e, to reside for a time in St'baatopol.’ 

I ‘ Si'bastopol ! To ii i»lace about to f)e besieged — 
])erh-ips sionned ! ’ 

‘i\n entirel}’^ absurd supyosition. my good young 
iiian,’ repin'd Hartmann, vith an explosion of bitter 
mu til. ‘A granil couned of \Kir lias been ludd, at 
whuh th ' programme of tin* coni'mg c.vmpaigu lias 
been delinitiieJy settled. It nin« tin* : I’lie Allies 
to be iiennitted to leave the saft* sot unty of their shiif-. 
to find their presumptuous niareli arrested before one 
of the formidable positions in the vieiiiage of Sebas- 
topol, whonee hurled li.iek, discomfited, overthrown, 
ama/ed, by the Busai.iii Imsts, all tliose -who eseapo the 
Mvord will he drowned in (lie sea; a modern illustra- 
tion, according to a jirinted address, signed by the 
archimandrite of (bltssa, of the eatastroplio which in 
ancient times ovei took swine jiussosaed of devils. Of 
course, the uns-uoury sin^litude ofFeniJs jour British 
olfactories well, on the father’s side at anyrale, if not 
on the mother’s- but if is not the less certain for 
all that tliat *- dinner is served, and Major Kriloff 
impatient to fall to. Como along, Masterjlenderson.’ 

Ill the forenoon of the following day, Karl Hart- 
mann, Major Kriloff', and J, set out for Simferopol, 
Menscl^kofr’s head-quarters, in — a twai-horsc 

vehicle, consisting of a coupe' and a liox-seat. I was 
not quite sure whether the major looked upon us as 
companions or captives —possibly as both; hut it Avas 
very plain that he did not intend to lose sight of me 
till the geniiiiicness of the letter to the prince lu-^d been* 
verified. He ivas exceedingly gracious, liow'cver ; and 
travelling in the Crimea under his autlioritatiA’^e guid- 
ance, Avas much more expeditious and agreeable than 
it might have been had avc journeyed alone. And a 
delightful drive it 'w'as, tl rough one of the most 
placidly picturesque regions it is possible to imagine : 
fertile valley, shut in with finely wmoded heights ; 
one — that of Baidar, some ten miles long by five in 
width — cultiA^ated like a garden, and AA'aving witli 
luxuriant crops of AA'heat, rye, millet, tobacco, inter- 
spersed Avith plantations of vine, mulberry, quinef, 
pomegranate, apple trees: mountain table-lands, or 
plateaux, called yailas by ‘the Tatars, rich in summej- 
pastiire, and covered Avith long-tailed sheep, butfUlocs, 
camels, and horses. Tlic numerous Tatar huts, of lime- 
Avashed clay, are for the rao^t part built amidst patches 
of mulberry, walnut, or other fruit-tree^ At that 
season of the year, green tobacco-leaf Avas banging to 
dry upon rough trellis-work in front of most of tliem. 
Upon several of the flat roofs, 'fatar girls AA'ere winnoAv- 
ing corn ; and other industries — turning, for example, 
with a bow and string— are pursued after a like primi- 
tive fashion. The day was splendid, and the sun-lit 


panorama of valley, mountain, forest, river,* was furtluT 
ciilivcneif by the glittering arms and accent remen of 
numerous bodies of military, liorsc, and horse-artillery • 
|.•hiefly, galloping past on^io direct road^ or glancing 
^cioss a distant opening^ the forest— all hurrying 
4gcstAV!yrd, to lhare in^he coming trium]>li the 
Russian aailhs. At^amitsche-scrai, the ancient rosi- 
dttice of the Tiftar fchlns, where vv'e slept, or rather 
should have slept, if pe|mitted by the swarms of,fleas, 
cockroaclies, Avith a spiinklinj!: of scorpions, domiciled 
hereditarily in the bed-roems, the same excitement and 
exultation appeared to pervade thosoldiery temporarily 
halting there ; whilst the scowling looks of the Tatar 
liabitants seemed to expsess a savage hope, controlled 
by I'qn.ally savage servile fear. Major KrUoflT intro- 
duced us to a party of Russian officers, who were all, 
and quite naturally, brimming over with indignation at 
the tiircatened insult to the saereft soil of Russia. Their 
eager talk and questioning referred not so much to tho*" 
Krench, who, in connection Avitli the campaign of 1812, 
“^Lhey aflectcd to hold very cheap, ax to the English, 
Avitli Avhoai they had not yet measured swords ; and 
eerlainlj' Hartmann fooied them upon the subject to the 
toi» (.f thilr lient. Hjs precioii^ battle of New Orleans, 
which rilways stirred my bile, by the ridiculous 
version it gaAT of a really creditable nflair, absurdly 
overpiified as it may Iuiat been by Old Hickory’s 
partisan adiiflrors, Aias repeated over and oA^er again, 
with never-eniTlng variation^; and by midnight, when 
tho reckoning for champa^io — toAA^ards wliich they 
^ould not hear of our contributing a Cent — must 
Jiave reached a handsome figure, it was firmly im- 
pn’sseil upon every confused brain there that the 
hhiglish of these dajs, tliough still formidable at sea, 
were as inept as Chinese at land-figlitirfr, and would 
certainly scamper off at tlie first flash of the •tiusMan 
bayonets. HartmannfWas in his glory, and concluded 
the evening’s entertainment ns foIIoAA’-s : — 

‘1 think you hinted just now,’ said he, confidentially 
addressing tho r.nlj' Russian officer remaining in the 
room — and avIio, it had struck me, was very young » 
looking lor l^s rj^nk- i^tbink you hinted a short time 
j ago that your uncle, b''ng a general of division, yoi^ 

I could have your gallant Arolsky regftnent {ilaccd in 
AvlintoA'cr part •of the field seemed likely to yielp^ho 
lliiel.cet crop of laurels?’ • ^ i , 

‘I have little doubt I could.’ • ‘ 

‘In Avhicli*case,’ continued Hartmann, ‘I can give 
you useful Ioun|el: no thanks, my dear Colonel ' 
Soften uir, I -J — 

‘ I’liliinpenulV’ — this is no Avord-play of mine; Puhm- 
pcnulVis a well known Russian surname — ‘ Buhmpenulf, f 
if you please, Monsieur H^rtjoanft.’ 

‘Ah, Old, I’uhmpenufl— a highly distinguished name, 
it struck me at first.’ * 

‘One of the most distinguished narpes in the empire,’ 
said PulimpenufT, stroking his moustache coriiplaccfitly. 

‘And very deservedly so, I have no doubt,’ rejoined 
ITartmafin ; ‘ but, returning to the counsel or advice I 
liaA^e to give you. It must, to begin witli, be clear to 
you that my trillion of the qualities and composiyon I 
of an English army is entitled to respeclf; I, who, when 
a mere boy, assisted— so far as vigorously beating the 
jif(s de charge can be called assisting — a mere handful, 
comparatiATly sneaking, of my countrymen to rout and 
pepper twenty thousand English rod-coats, intrenched 
though they were beinnd ramparts if cotton-bales.* 

‘ Thirty thousand, you said just now,’ remarked the 
colon'll. 

‘ j )id I? \Yell, I daresay there might have been thirty 
thousand; the truth is, they. ran so fast that it 
was difficult to ascertain tlieir numbers with more than 
approximate accuracy. To proceed, however. Although 
nineteen out of tw enty of the British soldiers you will 
soon hfe in face of haA^e never in their lives heard a gun 
fired in anger, and won’t stop when they do to hear a 
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r ^ NICHOLAS SOLD. 

During ai] interview which MartineflF, tl»^ comedian and 
inimi^ had srocoeded in obtaining \>ith the Prince [V^olk- 
honsl^’, high\tcwardj, the emperor walked into the room 
unexpectedly, yet with a design, as was soon made evident. 
Telling the at^tor that lie had heard of his talents, and 
.<ihould like to .see a specimen of thefn, lie bade him iniinic 
the old ininLster. This feat was performed with so much 
I gusto, that the emperor laughed immoderately; and tluMi, 
to the groat horror of the po^r actor, desired to have 
hiimscif ‘ takoii ollV -‘Tis phvsically impossible,’ pleaded 
Martiiiefl *. — * Non^-onse,’ .said Niifliolas : ‘ 1 in.si.st on its 
being done.* piiidlng liiiiisolf on the horns of a dilemma, 
the mimic took heart of grace, aijfl witli a promptitude and 
' presence of nmid that probably s.ivcd him, buttoned hi*s 
‘ coat over his breast, expanded his chest, threw up his head, 
:iiid assuming the impernU port if) the best of his powci, 
the colonel, winc-wdldl-rcd as he was. ‘You and your stiode across the room and buk ; then, stopping opposite 
Arofflkys yre jii.st the fellows to do that ; and liere’ — the minister, ho crit'd, in the <‘\aet tone and manner of tho 
to.salng off a glass of cliaiiipagne — ‘ lierc’s wishing with ‘Y ^ olklionsK_\ ! pay ^Monsieur ^l.-irtineft om* thousand 
all iny heart and soul that 1 may Ihe to be there, am^ , &il'^‘1i.^ rubies. ,*rhc emperor ior a moment uas diseon- 

givc them a lieaity weleome when they do «•). But 1 

shall never finish if } ou iiiterru^it me .so. 'J'he question 


second, thepe are, you must hear in mind, two or three 
regiments w^ich, vm a matter of prudence, Should bo 
. aVoided. Not — understand me, Colonel Puhmpenuff — 
that I for a moment heliewe a soldier of your heroi(]f 
name aild chivalric charaetei cares one straw how' br#ivf 
or how numerous may be thcYnemiea dpposed Jto him/ 
hut it i.s your duty to oeomJnijp tho hloTidiof your 
valiant Arofskys, jirodigal you Inay be of your 
own.’* \ 

^ Cataiiio/irui. TherA J .narco with you entirely, 
Monsieur Ilartmami.’ 

‘The regiments I allude to are those that ha\o seen 
service in India’ 

‘India I’ mtcmipled tlio ^‘oJonel — ‘I know — wo 
shall go there some day.’ 

‘'I’o 1)(* sure you w'ill, and haek again!' exidaimcd 
ITarlmann with a hurst wliicli I .saw r.itlier startled 


certed ; but recovering- hii^jself with a f.iint smile, lie 
ordered the money to he paid. — IfarrUunv Nolrs of a 
Sine 1cm s’ llaiiLncp in 

ANcf.SrUY OF WASHINGTON 
John of lnv\n had landed possessions in tlie pansii of 
Holm, in Orkney, in HJHjwlien tlie county was still an 
appanage of the crown of Denmark and Norvuiu The 
Irvines of Sebay arc very ficcpiently mentioncil in tho 
times of llohert and P.itiiek Stewart, IkiiK of Oikne>, and 
siirf?ered \ery severely from the outrages ot these i.ip.ieious 
and’ the tallest fellow's— six feet of bad stulV i ndbles. They liecamc extinct in tlu* diieet male line, 
of tlicm— all w oar bf‘ar-8kiii caps ; the others , Chailos I.; but one eollatoral branch liad immc- 

iliatelv hi foie settled m the isl.-nid of Saniki\, and anoth(*r, 

‘ - ‘ . 


remains, how to discover wliicli are those India regi- 
ments, and 1 confess T*liardly know how tha^is to be 
done. ’J'licre is, however, one plain course to pur.sue, 
wliich w'lll answer the purpose of tliat knowledge. 
Y'on must pit the Arofskys against the ^how-soldiers 
w ho never go abroad, and liave no mofc fight in them 
tlian hares, ^’hcy are brigaded together, [ see by the 
papers, anrt }on cannot fail to recognise them. llal^‘ 
of lliem, 

(‘very one 
w’ear petticoats.’ 

‘ I’ettieoatJ^! Alhns dun 

‘«But«r say they do ; and not so much as a pair of 
drawers beneatli ! There i.s ha^-dly a jiin’s dilierence 
between tiie bear-skin caps and tlicni, but I sliould 
recommeiul the jiettieoats for choice, (ifiod-niglit, 
(^jjoiiel I’lilimpennir. Should xoii nut,’ added Hart- 
mann, ‘he able 3 ourself to profit by tho liint I have 
given 3'oii, impart it to sucli of as may be 

^ble to do so, with my compliments, and if they don’t 
ever afteVw'ard'4* remember me in tlieir prayers, they 
nr(#*ot the men I take them lor — *- Jla! Major 
! you licfc ! ’ 

' 1 was iTven more startled tlian llartmaim at suddenly 
confronting that oflieer, as xve rose froai our ch.airs. 
He had, I w-as sitre, been silently sti^ndiii» tiiere some 
time; had heard, and, his lowering visjge conxinced 
me, appreciated Hartmann’s mocking ])ersiliage. He 
hetra3ed neither anger nor suspicion by w'ords— con- 
tenting himself wdth Idling K lie instead : ‘I have tliis 
moment stepped •in to remind 3 ou both tliat w e .start 
at dawn ofrflay. Hood-night, again, messieurs.’ 

‘Well, Mr Hartmann,’ said I, as .soon as we were 
nlon^ ‘ that reeklc.ss, gibing Longue of yours cannot 
lie governed, it seems, even h}'- the menace of«a halter, 
or a levelled row of muskets ! J^'or the future, you 
may be sure that Major Krilotf will not only he 
our jailer, but an indefatigable spy*over all our 
inolions.’ « 

‘ ros8il)l3' ; but ilon’t be angr3'. I would not, and 
luckily I cannot, compromise 3'ou; and T am, as you say, 
reckless-- mad ! or hearly so. In fact, Mark Henderson,’ 
he wi lit on to say, ‘ 1 liave a strong presentiment that, 
do what 1 may, 1 n^us^ lose the game— the game of life 
— I am playing lierc. Well thought of!’ he added, 
taking a small sealed packet of papers from his Iveast- 
pocket. ‘ You had better at once take cljargc of these 
papers. They will inform you of e/frything it is 
neceisary you should k|\ow relative to your Auiit 
Viola and myself; the understanding being, remem- 
ber, that you do not break the seal of the envelope 
whilst I am ^live and at libert3'. And now, let^us try 
to sleep.* 


the Irvines of (i.iirstav, in tlie iskmd ot Shapinshay. 
lo.st the cst.it c of (i,iiisf;i3 scvcimI gcn(’i.itii)n.s back, and 
sank down into the condition of nunc pc.isants, tenants of 
(^uhomc, v.licro some ol thiin reside at this d.i}. 1 w.ii 

there lately Witli Mr B.iltoiir, the piopi ietor of Sh.qnnslia}, 
who pointed out the old ;ind modest liousc at <2'ili0uu* 
where w.i< hor^j 'Wilh.im Irviiu', father of W.islnngton 
Irving. Is it not somewhaff .singular that Sir llohert 
StiMng(» and the author of lijvu'tWidfjr Hall eaii be almost 
deinoiistiatod of the same blood? 1 gnc^M, if Irving knew 
Ills pedigi’oe could hi* traced step by step up to John Eiwvu 
of I 111* would readilv elaiin and vindicate his Orcadian 
descent. — HcnnisiouiC'i Menioiis o f Sir llohert Sltange. 

‘NOAV, imoTiiLiis, iiow\’ 

Here is the scene of Moore’s iind3ing Canadian lloot- 
somj, vihkh he viioto on the fifth day of his descent of the 
St Lawrence from Khigsion. Tim t3 -three ^eais after ho 
wiote this sung, 1 had the pleasure of shewing iBoore tlie 
•n-iginal niami.seript, nhieh lie h.'ul entirely lorgotten. He 
had pefceilled the lines, nearly as they stand in Ins work.s, 
m the blank page ot a hook which happened to he in his 
eaiioo, fiom wlu-iiec h* transerihed thi'in .at night. The 
sight of the original eo[)y of these tamous linis, recalling 
30ut!iful davs and happy associations, produced a great 
effect on the poet, wlio alludetl in a touching manner to 
his passage down the rai)ids of life.- - eld's Vacation Tour. 

lillUllAllU MAHMALADE. 

Now that a supply of rhubarb i.s at hand, we present our 
readers with a recipe, wliicV has been furnished us, and 
vHiicli we have had tested, and can therefore recommend, tor 
making a delicious marmalade: Paie and cut into very 
siiiall pieces It lbs .‘of rhubarb; add 1^ lb. of loal-sugar, 
a^id the rind of one lemon, cut very fine, and into very 
sni-ill picce.s. Put the whole into a dish, or other deep 
vessel, .and let it stand until next day. Then .strain oft’tlic 
juice, and boil from half an hour to three-quarters ; after 
which, add tYie ihubarb, and boil altogether ten minutes. — 
Preston Guardian. 
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I M i: 1) I c A L ^ I 'r II. 

I Iv Firypt there ha^c been, of late )'ear‘^, n few Eni^lish 

I and l''reneh physician^!, 'who praeti^e ae^ordin^^ to the 

rides (3f modern inedieiif ab *in the most 

enlii^htcncd parts of the w'orld. There is at tlie same 

I I time a 'vast luimher of the old native imictitioners, wlio 
j| pretend (o eiiie e\erythin^ by charms anft amulets, or 

I by siieli therapeutics as the swallow'imf of a masked 
T«r,i>ir or ('\triet from tlie Koran. We Avere much 
btriK k 1 itcly on hearinij an intelli£?ont native of I^gypt 
ditlau , th.al it often ajipeared as if tlie old practitioners 
aeliieA(>d the greater projKirlion of eiir ‘s. ^ 

I The laid — tor avJ can well tK‘lii\e it to be one • 

I I scdiis Aioitliv of some jihilo^ophic consideration. It is, 1 

I A\e think, ‘^(‘neially overlooked by Avnters on (piackery j 
' ill rii'dicine, that it is not ‘dimple credulity that i-> 
I' ( meeriud in supportim: the traik of tlie (piack. 'J'liis 

I I i rululiti IS attended with a certain ( Ilect, Aihicli reacts 
I in jiHtiti inir the credulous to himself, and niakincj Iiim 

1 1 even bi’.ir ridicule Avith a sort of heroism. It .sup])hes 
1 1 liini, in short, with facts, Aijiich he bclicrcs to'^be ijood 
proiind for his f.iith. I’he denouncer of quackinw, 

1 1 iiecfleclinii: this^ioint, and proclaiminj; Avar against his 
1 1 eorniidions as whollj' composed of delusion, leaves hmi 
I as he found him, and makes but little wa}%iri {guarding' 

I the public against similar absurdities. 

The career of all great quaekeries ii.is hi'en, for the 
' most part, the same. An ignorant jierson, in or out of 
the medical profession, is accidentally impressed with 
the lielief that some partieul.ir thin<: or jirocess \ 
attended AviLli a curative effect. As an e\ample: ‘A 
young man, Avho had been lirought up as a jourrpyman 
^ I cooper, Avas instructed by his mother in the art of 
I ^h<(Uij)ouin(f. Shampooing, and other inodes of friction, 

I have been long known as useful remedies in eertniii 
I cases of stiff joints and wcalfened limbs, and as a sub- 
stitute for exercise in bedridden i),aticnts ; and there 
I are many respectable females of the class of nurses in 
I London avJio practise the art very successfully, and 
I think thcm.sehcs arnpl}^ remunerated*by earning a fcAv 
I shillings daily. But this j^utli w'as more fortunatg. 
j| One or Iaa^o cures, Avhieh it Avas reported ho had made, 

I eau^cd him to be talked of at cver^ dinner-table. It 
1 . Av^as believed that lie had made a prodigious discove^ 
j in the healing art — that shampooing, performed aceord- 
I ing to his metliod, was a remedy for all disorders. Not 
I only those to wliosc cases the treatmcn|^ was really 
I applicable, but those to AV'hose cases it was not apjdi- 
cable at all— patients with diseases of tlie hip and 
spine, of the lungs and liver — patients with the worst 
diseases, and patients with no disease Avhatever — Avent 
to he shampooed. The time of the artist, being fully 


occupied, ros(' in value ; and wo have no doubt tliut we 
do not OA'CTi'stimate his gains in s^fiying that, for one or 
two years, his receipts were at the rate lof L.fJOOO*' 
^inniially. Matters AV'cnt on llms foip two or three 
years, whey the deliiHon ci'ascd ns Bin.denly us it had 
leapt into vigour, and the shampouer found himself all 
at once dcpriAcd of Ins voc.ition.’* 

As anc4her and oquMly instructive example. It Avas 
about the close of the last century, that Benjamin 1). 
Ferkins, .an American surgeon praetihing in London, 
aimounced th^^anatiAa' virtues of wdiat lie called liis 
Mefallir Ti m toi s. 'flii'y aa ere*a couple < >f sni.'dl tapering 
pieces of metal— one /ine, thc*other copper— which the 
lllactitioncr drew along in repeated pass's lu-ar the 
fait ef the pitient aflecbul by disease, giving out that 
thus the disease Avas somAiow’ drawn or magnetised 
away. For a lime, persons afilietod witl\ gout, rhen- 
mati**!!!, and oth.cr disorders, eamo in vast number?, to ' 
Mr Perkins to be liea^’d. Tlis tractors, for which he jj 
had faken^out a jiatent, Avere ‘add at IIao guineas a pair. 
The Soeietv of Finmds, to Avhieh body he lielonged, 
benevolently rai^td an liospital, in Ailiich li(‘ might 
pr.ietise on Uie jioor. At length a J)v llaygarth, of 
Bath, hit upmi a inethoirof exp )‘>ing the fallacy of the 
traetor.s. ‘lie suggested to Dr Fale,snor that thejf 
•should make A^ooden tractors, paint them to resMuiitlo 
the stei 1 (?J one>. and see if the very sapie cflljjets v^oul^,^ 
not he ino'Iueed. Five jiatients Avere choscnirom the 
hospital ill ilath, upon Avlioin to openite. Four of 
them sufTeretl seterily from chronic rheumatism in • 
the ankle, knfe, w ri.st, and hip, and the fifth had been 
afflicted for scver.al months Avitli the gout. On tlie N 
day appointed for the cx^’r^nei.rfs, Dr Haygartli and 
his friends nsseinbled at the hospitaf, and wdth much 
FolemnitA' brought forth the fictitious tractors. Four 
out of the five patients said their pains wa-re imme- 
diately' relicAod; and three of them .«aid they wiA* not 
only rolicA'ed, but very much benefited. One felt hia 
knee av armor, and said he could walk acros.s the room. 

He tried and niiceecded, although on the previous day 
he liad not been able to stir. The goUly man felt*liis 
pains diminish rnfiidly'^, and was c/uite easy for nino 
Iiour-s, until he Avent to bed, when the tAvitcliing began 
again. On thctfolloAving day, the real tractors were 
ai>plied to all llie patients, Avlieii they described tlicir 
Bjinptoms in nearly tlie same terms. 

‘Ty make still more sure, the experiment wais tried 
in the Bristol Infirmary, a few weeks afterward^, on a 
man Avho hint a rheumatic ufiection in the shoulder, so 
.severe a*s to incajiaeitatp hinjfrom lifting his hand from 
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Trim an artirlo m the Quarterh/ Itcvhw (%ol. Ixxi., p. l/U), 
uiiilcrstood to lia\y been v\ntt(Mi by .Siv Brodie. 
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his l^nco. , Tlio fictitious tractors were ljroi]s»ht arul 
applied to tjio afilicted part, one of the pIl^^^ici^lns, to 
mW solemnity to tlio sciMie, drawiriq a stop-watch from 


Ids pocket to calciilaU* tlic time exactly, while anotherf, 
witli :i‘pen rii liis liand, sV*.,(lown to write the clian^e 
of i^’mplonris from minute tv minute as they occurre^l 
Jn less than four mimites, t\ie mni felt so .much re- 


in less than four mimites, tlie mni felt so , much re- 
lieved, that he lifted Ins haril fevc»al inches witlwut 
any pain in the shoulder.’* | 

In our own day, we iiave f^en a gipantie system of 
what may h(‘ called nncanonical medicine arise under 
the iiaiiK' of Ifoiiurj^ipathy ; and it is still running its 
course. Its leading dogmas are — that diseases are 
curable h} the artielcs which naturally produce similar 
affections in healthy person.^ and that these must ho 
administered in infinitesimi 11}^ small dtises. The 
explanation of an infinitesimally small dose, gives a 
key to the eliaractci.* of the system. "lake a grain 
of aconite^ for example, and mix it up in a certain 
I quantity of water; then lake a drop of this water, 
and diffii.'^e it through a similar quantity of pur< 
water; then let a drop of that again be^diluted in 
like manner ; and so on, lor hmen, in wliich case 

it is aTithmetieally diunonstriible Unit you have tlio 
original grain diffused through il mass of wv|^er many 
millions of inilliona of times larger than the wliole earth : 
a glohulo or small ])ill eontaining some of this infusion 
becomes the approved dose ! At this moiient, there are 
hundreds of respectable men pnietisirfp, honuropnlliy : 
as one remarkaiile facl,^here are threi' shops for tlie 
sale of itsk peculiar medicines in our own city. It js 
understood to be in many instances more hu rative than 
the oidimvry practice; yet we see no reason to doubt 
that the praciitiouers are, iii general, w’ell-moamng 
arul earnest men. 'fliere are many curious stones tohl 
illustn^ive oV the illusory ebaraeter of the systi'm. We 
filiall not repeat tliom, becaii.se we d<» not wish iiinie- 
cessarily to give oflimce. Hut we may la* allow'eil to 
say that, according to the best juilgmeiic W'c can 
form regarding iiomd-ojiatliy, w(‘ arc* left no room to 
doubt that tlie views of its practitioners are founded in 
almost uninixed error. ^ ^ 

Now', it appears to us, that no such processes as 
•jbamjiooing am? magnetising, no such prietiee as that 
ofJL|^in(roj)atliy, nor any of the niany^ Jills, ointments, 
ar5r*i)tlicr ajipliances winch seek the public favour. 
Tould ll»^e the least cliauce of success, if they Avere 
wholly ilfusory — that is to say, if no po.‘»dive eflect, at 
least, itpjipiiud to foUnw from tlii*m. Tli( snperstmous 
practitioners of l''gyT>t could not possfi)ly,|.a our opinion, 
maintain llieir ground against the new^y introduced 
English and Freneli pliysieians, if tliey in every ease 
left their jiatienls jusA asjli%y found them. Men in no 
stage of society art* quite so weak and irrational as to 
continue fjom age unto age under a pure deception. 
The opponents, however, of quack- medicines rind 
quack-practices, are usually .so weak luid irrational 
(for really it is little less), ns to suppose tbaUthe bulk 
of their fellow-creatures are capable of this mpustrous 
amount of deluaion ; and hence, we Indievc, their small 
success in disabusing the public of Buck: deception as 
rerilly exists. • 

One first, but Jiitherto neglected step is, in our 
opinion, necessary, in order to guard mankind against 
empiricisms in mAlicine; and tlii.s is an acknowdedg- 
ment of the fact that, in many insta^ices, a cure has 
followed the medicine or treatment, joined, however, 
with an explanation as to this cure. 

In the first place, it may be connected with the 
taking of the medicine, or the submission to the treat- 
ment, Ineroly in point of time. C^trary to the 
common notion, that adisqjnse, if left to itself, will go on 
to a conclusion, it is much more apt to go on to a 
recoverjr. ‘Men,’ says Dr Simpson, ‘labouring under 
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diseases,! even tlie most acute, and consequently niucli 
more ^ under slighter ailments, do not as a general 
rule (lie, cacu when left witlioiit any n$?dicinal treat- 
ineiK whatever.’ There is an •internal energy in the 
.system, rec^'iiised as tlie ris r/Kclicotux naturcr, which 
constantly works to the# effecting of a cure; and often 
it does so with so niucli success, /hat the less positive 
interference from wdthout the better. Such being the 
case, it is evident that whore a medical attendant 
merely rubs some part of the bod 3 % administers a 
visionary or^otherwise innocifous medicine, or acts in 
any other way indifferently to actual disease, that 
disease ma^' be all the time abating of itself, not in any 
Avay nffeeted by the Ireatmen^, to which, accordingly', 
the cure can only he attributed under a mistake. * 

In the seconil place, there are cases in which the 
medicine or trc.atment may be said to have really 
eflected a cure, more or less thorough and permanent, 
hut in a Avliolly indirect manner. Its effect in these 
cases is owing to the intervention of a mental affection 
on yie yairt oj'dthe patient, "['he maladies to which this 
principle applies arot chitjfly of a nervous character, 
'fhe treatment is an .application to the nervous system, 
which may be called the mainspring of the human con- 
stitution ; it<s so far, then, an intelligible process. At 
one lime, we .sec a Valentine Greatrakes giving out 
that be can cure all diseases b\' stroking the affected 
part with his hand ; at* another, w'e have a I’rince 
lloheiilue undertaking to heal tin* Avlmle of a certain 
class of ailments in a distant province by' bis pr.iyer.s, 
0 ^) the sole conation that the patients have faith in 
Irtm, and pray to tlic same purpo.se at tlui same time. 
Or, perhaps, then* is a belief, connectrd with the religions 
creed of tin* individual, that if he pilgnmi.se to a certain 
saint’s well, or tomb, or shrine, and lb(*re go through 
certain ceremonies, his malady will leave him. Or it 
may' simply be, that some mystical-looking system of 
tberaiieutics, lik(' boma'o]>athy', has acqiiin'd a bold 
upon the faith of tlie pati(‘nt. In all eases, tbi^ iiatients 
are taught to (‘Xp(‘ct sometlimg wonderful. A real (‘fleet 
i.s consequently wrought in yieiU ; ami under the power- 
ful impulse giv(‘n for the moment to tlie nervoii.s 
system, the bedrid finds lit’ (’an rise, llie paralytic 
throws awav his (*rut^‘lle‘^, the (li-*af ff(’ar.s, and cv(*n 
tumours and iiU'ors subside and arc dried up. The 
liossihility of siu'h cure.s by siieli means is established 
hey'oud all eon trad letion. One noted ca.se, often alludt‘d 
to in medical wJtks, is that of the besieged iiiUahitants 
of Breda, who, wlieii invalided and bi'drid Avith scurvy 
and other eomplamls, wc’re rapidly restored to health 
by drinking of the solution of what they' w'cro fold Avas 
a A’ery jirecious drug smuggled into the town, for their 
♦especial benefit, liy the I'riuci* of Orang(’, hut Avhieh 
was ednfesscdly only a little colourt'd water. \Vc are 
told that Sir Ilumpliry Davy cured a paralytic man 
in .a fortnight, by placing daily' under his tongue the 
bulb of a pocket thermometer, from wliich the patient 
Avas led 1o believe tliat he inhaled a gas of soA'eroign 
virtue. M. Hue informs u.-^, in his amusing I'rnveh in 
T'^tan/j that the Lama there cures all diseases by 
vegetable pills; hut ‘if fie happens not to have any 
medicine with him, he is by no means disconcort(‘d : 
he W'rites the names of tlif remedies upon little scraps 
(t" paper moistens the papqr with his saliva, and rolls 
them up into pills, Avhieh the patient tosses down Avith 
the same perfect* confidence ns if they were genuine 
ifiedi(’aments. To swallow the. name of a remedy, or 
the remedy itself^ comes, say the Tartars, to precisely the 
same thing ! ’ 

It is, we conceive, entirely owing to the fact that 
diseases tlrua so frequently vanish under empiric 
treatment, either in a mere connection of time, or i 
through an indirect efficacy in the treatment, that | 
empiricism takes such a hold of the public mind — nay, | 
that so many medical men, from whom better things i 
are expected, adopt empiric styles of practice. The i 
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allfffed facts are real ; tliey.are candidly accepted, and 
lioncstly acted on ; only, tliey are all the tinio^misin- 
terpreted. is first, and above alf^ required, 

accordingly, in oiYlcr save the world froij quacl#?r 3 ', 
is, that we meet its practitioners, de^'iuicra, and 
\ictims, on the ground of a.i acknowiedginent and 
explanation of these. facts. Till this is tlone, it will, 
we believe, be quite in vain to hold up to ridicule or 
lamentation the attestations given h^" nobles, clergy- 
men, professors, and others, in favour of the euros 
effected by the IVr <insea*an(l the St Jolin^.(Ong8, or to 
deplore that liomocopalliy brings some men their six 
thousand a year, wdiile honourable allopathists can 
sometimes hardly obtain^a siihsistencc. When ♦^his is 
done, and mcdieiiie has become a scientific system, we 
may hope to see true therapeutics aided by the mia- 
giiiation as much as quackeries have been, nnd the 
orthodox doctor allowed the full gai i wdiich he deserves. 


KARL II A 11 T M ^ N. ^ 

A R T o n r o r . ir r. • c u i m i: a. 

IN 1 (M U f HAVTKR8.— C H AC. Ill 

reached Simferopol* Cformcrly Afnicdsliid), a 
nuMn, straggling town, situated in a valley near the 
of llie tiny Salghir, '^arly in the afternoon of 
the following dav. The inhabitants we found ni a 
sliLi of ji.inic terror, ill concoah'd in the presence of 
sti irigeis a show of contemptuoio Imuado, nows 
ln\ni/ airiM'd that tile Allies h.id .n 'iially landed 
I gieat foiee near Jaifialoiia. M( iisehikoff liad set oift 
for the scene of e\p( eted aetion a week previously; and 
as notlimg Kss than an order from tlie prince liiniself 
could procure ns admitt^'incc into Seliastopol, the dia- 
apjiointnu'iit was ' 4 . vexatious, ik pressing one. Major 
Knlotf ])n)])ose(l, or, more properly, decided, tiuit we 
shtiuld follow the piiiiee to the lu'.id quarter^ of the 
l\ll^slan arm}, wlmli, he saul, would not only iinxmre 
tlie rciinneil mandali* iiitu h eariuT than if wo aw'aited 
Ins excellency's return to* Sunk ropol, •hut enable ns 
to he (}c-w itnes«»cs of th^* signal overthrow preparing 
for tl.e mipioi'^ aoettors of the (yrescent against the 
(’ro‘«s. It w IS so seLtli'd ; and after dinner, Hartmann 
and I strolled, as if with no definite purpose, towards 
the Tatar division of the town (Ak-Metcliet), whine, if 
ail} w here, (lahriel Derjarvin was to hf found. A filthy, 
ill-kept, iiiodoron<i locality is Ak-Met(^iet, wherein the 
Helots of the (Ynnca seem to burrow rather than 
dwell. The narrow^ streets are neither paved nor 
light! d — the best hliop-fronts are wooden Rhutters 
0 ]) 0 rnng horizontally ; and tlie principal co flee- house, 
to which we, with imieh difiicult}', found oui way,* 
consisted of one large, low', dingy apartment, divided, by 
rudely carpentered railings, about three feet high, into 
compartments floored within, and crammed full of 
dirty, bearded, loose-robed, loose-slippered, hang-dog- 
looking fellow's, each with i herry-stick pipe in his 
mouth, smoking in apathetic siillenness round a low 
table, upon which stood a brazier containing lighted 
charcoal, nnd utensihs of various shapes and sizes 
filled w'ith ink-coloured coflec. As soon as Hartmann 
could distinctly discern face? through the thick, stifling 
atmosphere, he beckoned to about the only decent- 
looking, respectably-attired guest tjicre, who at once 
rose and follow'od us into the street. 

‘Tins, Monsieur Derjarvin,’ said Hartmann stiffly, 
‘is the American gentleman, Mr Mark Henderson, who, 

] informed you, was expected here to make inquiries 
after his aunt, Madame Dalzell, and her daughter.’ 

A constrainedly civil but sini.stor smile lurked 
about the man’s eyes and lips whilst Hartmann was 
speaking: not a positively ill-looking countenance, 
hut strongly indicative of the fellow’s mixed origin. 
‘Grattez le Russe et vous verrez le Tartare,’ said 
Naxjoleon ; and a very slight scratching of the euper- 


varnish would, it was abundantly plain, have made 
that dis(3o»ery in the case of Gabriel Derjtirvin. 

M sbould bo most happy, sir,’ said I)c^“jarvin, adh 
clres.sing hiniholf directly to me, ‘to assist in furthering 
yoiig pious views, were it j^my power to*do rt); but 
tjje trutl^ is, that Madame I’nJzclI, in order to consult and 
be near 1 minent ^jcul^t, is gone with her daugfitor 
to reside in Sel)astox>ol,jfchere no stranger can, under 
present eircumstances, le admitted. And they* say, 
too,* he atldi-il, with th|nly utesked insolence, ‘that 
Sebastopol will be soon besieged, perhaps stormed, in 
whicli case God only knows what njay happen.’ 

‘ You mean,’ said Hartmann in a calm voice, though 
his face was w iiite, and his frame quivering with acorn, 
ii-ate, rage — ‘}oii mean f.at Madame Dalzell and her 
(laughter may he killed ; hi Avhicli case Ypslanti’s legacy 
might remain in the hands of the trustee.’ 

‘It certainly,’ replied Derjarvin w'ith a devilish jeer, 
‘would not j) iss to the dastard husband, who’ • 

‘Hartmann I’ I interrupted, with diflicult}' arresting 
.‘lie uplifted hand, that would in another moment have 
dashed Dei^jarvin to the ground; ‘for Heaven’s sake, 
(‘ontrol yourself! And^you, sir,’ I added in French, 
‘might iivnicl in.«iulting an absent man, nnd this 
I gentleman's friend.’ * 

‘Is truth an insult?’ lie retorfed. ‘Yes, in this 
instaiK'e, J admit, tlie bitterest fh.it could be offered I 
I hli.all cndeiovour,’ be added, ‘to acquaint Madame 
Dal/ell with Ae interestinji fact, tliat her nephew, 
having heard of the happy (diangc in his aunt’s for- 
tunes, has arri\ed in the Crimea with tljc amiable 
object of cultivating lier acquaintarux*. And now, au 
fihiisir, messieurs, 1 jinppcci to have important business 
to transact w'ltliin.’ He then re-entered the^u^j^. 

‘1 am ghiil,’ said Hartmann, as soon aft^^^^^phoking 
rage permitted speech — ‘I iiin glad you diS notjk;tl the 
scoundrel of your introiluction to Prince Monschikolt'.’ 

‘It w'as as w(‘II, pernaps ; but there is something of 
much rnor? import.incc. Does Gabriel Derjarvin know 
wild you ai»' ?* 

‘No, 1 think not; but it may be Ih.at ho suspects. 
You, at all ^'veiits, he^^*annot ham. nor ultimately ■ 
lMfll(\ Amrihfrc are reiisons why lie would not 
denounce mt, even if he were sure — *110 knows, too^ 
if he knows anything, that he pla> s with Ids owyjjfe 

who threatens mine Ylajor Kriloff’l’ In tuvmg 

the corner of a street, we had come fiifl bntiaMpon thit^i 
major. He slightly confused, but for ^ moment 
on\y. I , 

‘ Ah, mcssilurs, said he, ‘ you are like me, then, out 
for a quiet si nil 1 ; and a curious, tumble-dow n part of I 
the tow'ii it is we have hit upon. I shall soon rejoin 
you at the hotel.’ # , • * 

‘Dogged!’ I exclaimed, as soon ae we were out of 
hearing, ‘as I told you w’e bliould he. Depend upon it, 
he will find out wliom we h.ivt* lieen talkirg with, and 
have a cliat bimself with DerjarMii !’ 

‘ AT^ry* likely ; but I am, as you see, fastened to the 
stake, a#id, bear-like, rnnsf fi»ht tlic course. Tlie end ia 
in the st.irs.’ 

We rose btibro the dawm, and w'cre on the road to 
the Russian camp befon* Tchatir-Dagb,athe loftiest of 
tlie Crimean mountains, displayed, liis morning sun- 
crown. The weather eontniued fine, though, as we 
neared our destination, the state ctf the roads shewed 
that rain had Vccently fallen in that part of the 
country. 'J'lic district through which we were passing 
w'.is a pleasant, diversified one, very similar to that 
befor* described, with the addition, that openings in tlic 
lulls gave now nnd then to view patcdies of blue, 
glittering sea the distance, sliut in again, almost os 
soon asjP cauglit, by the devious road ; but with the 
cxi’cption of the ubiquitous Cossacks, we saw no 
soldiers whatever: they were all, no doubt, concen- 
trate(>for the now imminent conflict. About noon, on 
our second day’s journey — the reader must understand 
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tlmt we did not travel with the* speed of a mail-coach 
over a niacj^daniuicd road — vc heard tlu* of 

(K.^taiit <*aiinon, which the major and I took to be tlie 
comriicncemcnt of that coiilhet, hut which Hartman^ 
pronouheed lo be merely •.i^tilli'iT'Practice, not a yu/ 
tained battle cannonade -tVo very different^ thins} 

1 1 IS* Opinion we al’torwards kUe\^o ho a foycct one. 
'J'he tiring we' lieard, nas ilial of thvf Russian guns«at 
tlie Alma trying their range ojer the ground which the 
Allies must iu‘ecssaril\'%i)ass |n assailing the Russian 
position. 

We reaclifd tliat yosition on the eve of the memorable 
battle; when IMajtir Kriloth tirst giving us in strict 
charge to a subaltern, peninptorily demanded my 
letter to l*rmee Monschikotlj^with which he forthwith 
disappeared through the deii^j masses of soldiery, in 
the dirirtion of two or three wliite tents near the 
centiH' of the eneaiupifient, and tlu* only ones 1 saw. 

^ • A solemn, fearliil, thrilling ^ight was that whieh 
])rcsented itself upon the now hi'^toric heights of Alina, 
and the acclivity beyond that river a spaet* easdyf 
from the vantage-ground upon which w(* sUuxl, swept 
throughout its whole extent hy the naked eye — yet 
within w'hieh narrow verge a liiindied thousand com- 
batants were already mar-liiilh'il. Here, sullen 
satc'llites of the e/ar; yonder, the eager soldiers of the 
West, armed with all the modern engiiu r^ of Avar - 
offerings of scienec at the shrine of ••IMoloeh — and 
im])aticnt for the signal #that Avoiild If.uneh them at 
ea(!h other’s throats. \\^ho shall foretell tlie issue of 
the eoiniMg strife — dare predict aught thereof, .sa\^* 
that the now fast-sinking sun, whose rcciMling rays 
are at this moment but faintlf re(l<;ete(l from bayonet-* 
points, glittering epaulettes, and the bright scailet 
uniforms of the British array, fronting the UiisMan 
right ivnd eentre, will to-morrow light thousands of 
bra've fools to daik, untimely graves ! 

It was tliiis the raw youth, ircsli from his father's 
home, felt rather than reasoned. Tlie war-aicnstonied 
soldier by my side, a stranger to such commonplaces, 

I hit and argued after another fashion ; and whilst I was 
i awed, oppressed, hy the magnitude, the mightiness of 
the spectacle, with its bodeful associations, its dire 
Shadows •i*ast hofure, lie was coolly mastering its details, 
willing the advantages or otherwiso of the rival 
j)Ofli*ion8 in a purely military sense; and wlicii I 
ivirnod rfffirply 'towards him, startled, shocked in iny 
scntiment'al imnid hy the ringing tone, in whieli ho 
spoke, 1 read in Captain Dalzell’s hrif htly-flushing 
face and sparkling eyes - I had fui* soifre tune quite 
made up my mind as to who Karl 1 1 aft maun really 
was — that the soldiers of tlie West, those ranks of red 
I especdally, piy faflierV^ ccumtyynieii, were not, as I had 
feared, doomed to inevitanle defeat. 

I ‘Before this hour to-morrow, Master lleiidersoii,' 
said lie, ‘a great fact, wliicli, uuleed, none hut fools 
have ever questioned— but t'oeu fools arg so largo a 
majority everywhere — namely, the imnieiiM* ..physical 
and moral superiority of the western to the i|orthern 
ami eastern races of lOiinqio in tlie present day- will 
have reeehed a now and brilliant illustration, and a 
nev and brilVaut page of inilitaiy history will also 
have been inscrihe^? by the victorious sw ords of France 
and Ji^ngland. And w'ortliy of tlmso great deeds is the 
magnificent theatre in whicli they will he performed — 
magnificent in a soldier sense as wc*il as in natural 
grandeur. Let me sketch it in rough outline, so that, 
when you return to America, }ou may be able to 
describe to your aunt and father — and the Saucy pipsy 
of course— a jmsition whieh twenty thousand of our, of 
their race would have held against a w^ld ; but from 
“ which, to-inorrow, you will see some fifty t^iousand 
, ^Russians driven like slice/).’ 

‘ 'fhere is an adage, Air Hartmann, relative to slaying 
, the bear before you sell it.s skin.’ c 

‘And ft very re.spectHble adage it is,’ rejoined the 


confident soldier ; ‘ but, spite of its ancient wisdom, wo 
\fill tal^* the liberty, for once, of forestalling the spoil, 
now that the Lion and the Kagle are sogplose upon the 
quarry. Bat wdth respect to thfe position of Menschi- 
koff’s; reallj^, it .speaks highly for tlie old fellow'’s 
military judgnient, parb’citlarly as he is only a sea- 
1 officer hy priftession. Wo are stjinding on the ridge, 
and at about the centre, of a vast and rugged amphi- 
theatre, shut in seaw'ard by precipitous clifl's, and on 
the right by hilly ground, fissured by impassable rifts. 
This amphitheatre slopes roifl^hly, jumpiugly down to 
a river, wliicfi my obliging frie^, tJic officer in whose 
charge or custody wt are left, informs me is called Hu* 
Alma. Now*, these heights caiinot be less than three 
hundred feet above the level of that river; wdiilst thV 
surface of the slope is, moreover, } on perceive, broken 
into shar]) ridges, rugged ravines scooped out hy winter 
floods. On this side of the river, and in front of the 
British position, is a scattered village, vine-fields, and 
other wooded cover, occupied, my friend informs me, 
hy tJioiisftnds,^kut say hundreds of riflemen. Jii addi- 
tion to tliesc deferic«s, iqjiriy earthworlcs liaie been 
thrown up, and batteries of heavy cannon .so placed as 
to hw'eep every practicable W'ny of approach.’ 

‘ How*, theiiyaro the Allies to attack a force so posted 
with any chance of success ? ’ 

‘The “how,” niy younp friend, presimts il.self ver}* 
simply. The French on the right of the Allies, tlieir 
owm right resting on the sea, will, I aiqirehend, if the 
elitth are accessible seaward, endeavour to scale them, 
uyder cover of t^e ships’ guns, and turn the* Uiissian 
k<.t. The British have nolhing for it hut to fairly 
take the bull hy tlu* horns, ford the i i\(‘r in their fnmt, 
clear tlie vijl.igc* and wood, and charge bohlly up th('«e 
hiok(*ii. hilh , c.iiinon- swept lieights. d'lu* bayonet will 
make a road.’ * 

Having s-o far sc'ttled the all.iir ift his own satisfae- 
lioii, Mr Hartmann turned to ‘my trieiid,’ the Russian 
suhallern, with wliom he imiiu'dialely eoiii'ni'iiccd an | 
animated conversation in K 

IMeaiiw’liile, f'\ening, with its calming, .subduing 
powa*r, w’as falling over all things, the \ast, n'sLless 
mah.se.-) of men around us inelhuve; and gradually tin* I 
deafeniiic- Baliel of shouts, orders, in/iirecations, the | 
measured niareli of arriu'd men, the gallop of horse, the 
hurrying to And fro, the bugle-calls, the roll of drums, 
.all subsided to cofti para live silence, and was sucecedcil | 
b^> ;i low*, w’ide-'opreail 1mm and Tminmir many , 
voiee.s, varied now and then hy jicals of laughter or | 
rough siiatehe.s of song, .as the men settled themselves 
lor tlie night. Presently, iniiumerahle watch-fires 
glanced brightly forth, and repeated in the distant 
i?*>eneh and Fiigli*.h bi'vouacs, seemed to meet .and 
mingleSvith the lights of the firmament. 

‘The next time. Mark,’ curtly observed llartniann, 

‘ the bright stars look down iqion this p.articular sjiot 
of earth, thoir lo\fi!s’ light will fiill upon sounder 
sleeperr than the w’c.aried fellows that will to night 
drcani around their watch-fires. Rc.ally a sjilendid 
ni'dit, though, hut deuced chilly ! 1 hope Major 

Kialoffw’ill .soon turn uj). Oli, here he comet!.’ 

The mnjor apologisi'd for liis long absence. It w'.as 
only after much delay that lie could obtain a few 
U aments’ interview ^ith tlie prince. ‘Your letter, ^Ir 
Henderson,’ lie added, w*ith double-refined politeness, 

‘is entirely satisf.i'ctory ; but his Fxeclleney will not be 
able to see you personally till after to-niorrovv’s battle 
— I might say, since of that tlicrc can he no doubt 
whatever, to-morrow*’s victory : and, gentlemen, J have 
further to say, that Colonel Puhmpcnufr sends liis 
coraplimeiid, ainl will he glad of your company for an 
hour or two this evening.’. 

‘ We accept the invitation with the greatest lileasure,’ 
promptly replied llartniann. ‘Come along, iMark! 
Depend upon it, luy lad,’ ho added, a.s w*o followed a 
few paces behind the major, ‘ that if there is a snug. 
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snoozy bivouac to be bad oft siidi a field ns this, a rieU 
rohmpenuff vnll be sure to have secured ii* — Colonel 
BiihmpenuflT, wio 7tv/>'#:niigly bivouacked, joceive^^ us 
very cordially, and we made a convivial of it, no 

one appearing to think of dDc^. The CKtlonel himself, 
however, thou^gh I suppose ns brave as others, seemed 
ill at ease after a while ; and more than once, when he 
thought himself unohserveil, I noticed him rapidly 
make the sign of the cross, and, judging by the motion 
of his lips, ojaeiilate m prayer. Poor fidlow ! the shadow 
of a near and prcmacurg death chilled and flepressod his 
boding spirit. 

With tlio first rays of the dawn, the ri'rrilh‘ rang 
through the Kussian hd^t, Avhich immediately ...arted 
into life and activit 3 ’'. ^lajor Krilotf procured ti'rec 
Cossack horses for Inniself and us, and a clump of (’os- 
sacks projKT, to escort or guard us ; -nd bidding farewell 
to our iio-iijitahle entertainer, we t(>v)k our way to home 
high ground, not far from the village of .Mmatonrik, 
and near tin* Kiis-^ian centre, uliich comijiandcil a view' 
of a large portion of tlie Ijeld. • llreaktast over,*the 
troops — gn'cn infantry, green artiller}', green cannon, 
green tumbrils, grc'cn cavalry, w'ith flu* cvcejition ol a 
few sfpiadroii'. ol* dn'^oon^ clothed in wlgte — took up 
tlicir assigned fiosilioiK, and immediately numerous 
proce‘5‘-ion ^ of s])lendidlv-!ial>itcd popes or pri<'‘'t‘’. bear- 
ing sacred iiudun*'-’, passed sfowlv before the lines of 
knci'ling soldier-^, ble^'-in'r them wdtli uplitted, oiit- 
stretclied lunuN, and no doubt appronri’te word*^, thoug! 
tliesi' wcri' inaudd)!(‘ ; a i 
as if nnilfi"d, eontiimmg 
wineli over, flip piehin*s 


even nil, d r<'ij (jf tlu' driini!^, 
tbrou'dson. ihe ceremony • 


asked luy^clf, shall men of mortal piould withstand, 
defy, that eon tin nous, incessant iron tempest? Yct<o 
itoy amazement did the volleyed thunder ot the invisiblo 
iMtIe— the w'ar-cloud of dicing smoke and ghincing 
fitlnfew hieh shrouded the initial epmbatants— manifestly 
Ifftvance^ip ihe cannjm ajd ritlo swept heigiits, in fast 
w'h^ling ftldies, an for a moment driven hack, 

again sweeping onw'ard-^and opening, dividing, lifting 
into rifts, layers, of Ihlne-sni^ke. And there gavo 
indistinctly to view, crowals of men struggling togetluT 
in confused masse.s, or WTithing on the ground — lines 
of (lashing bayonet^, of sluikfis, belfr-skin caps, High- 
land bonnets; wlule the uproar of slirieks, yells, im- 
precations. cheers— was nAuIdeiied, so to speak, by the 
crashing thunder of an aytillor)% which for a long time 
seemed to niiiltipl.v itsc^ with Hio exigencies of the 
fearful strife. Thus confused a#d fraginentar\% but 
vivid, w'as mv individual impression of the battle of« 
tlie Alma. Vet, laseinateil as F w'as by fhe dread 
treetacle, I well remortiber to have felt, after the first 
quarter of ^nn hour, an instinctive conviction that the 
rout of th(‘ ItiissiauR, in a given time, so many minutes 
more or liss. w;h fhe a^sTlrcd, theimmulahle conclusion 
ot th(‘ lunous struggle*— a conviction wliich, as the dny 
advanced, Vas shared by the Kussians thcm.solve8. This 
was evident from the exclamations of rage and aston- 
ishment I heajfl on nil sides ; tlie galloping of mounted 
ollicers here an4 there, willu^^it purpose or result; the 
hurraing 1 ir to the rear of woumlcd otFlcers rescued 
from the un-b'C ; aiul and ify from the au'yous with- 
draw al, Ixnond chance of capture, of the mimerouhly- 
.’tor.sed artilh ry. w’as rooted, as it were, to 


and poix's were sent to rli 

rear, out of tin* imu -.o of beferodox rannon-balls. | one spot, Hartmann wois moving restli?ssly about— to 
'flu re were no colours that I •^aw, and the ofTi(‘ers con- I the I'xtenl of tlie tetber permitted by a dozen Cossacks, 
ceaif*«l ibeir r.ink and honours bcne.Uli the gray gnuit- 


eo'its of the common -‘('Itber — a uscle.ss, as wu 11 
degrading device', aciording to irartunnii; an of‘i<'(‘r, 
armed with a sword, liciiu, alwai's casil^y distingiiishablt* 
tVfim the niiiskct-bearing rank-and-file, iiarticularlv 
if he iloos his duty — that of cncouragii^r .-md rall\mg 
his men. * 

'flic oppres-ivc n.au«e •which followed the elose of 
the religious cA'i iiionial, w'as at length broken liy the 
booming of lu-av^ artillerv, fir away on (he Hussi.m 
left. TliH pro\ed to be the guns of the Ik'd supporting 
the attempt of the Fn'iieh to scale the clifis on that 
side, as Ttai tmann Iiad anticijiafed. ^ I oini fed officers 
were sown gallopin > to and fro; large bodies of troops 
moved off to .sust:im and '^t^l’n^tlK‘ll the Uiissiaii resist- 
ance; and til'* struggle in tli.it (priiter rnpidh' develop!' 1 
its('If. 'file I'kiglisli, moanwdiile, afler having some 
time befon' elo.seh' approaelied the Alma, la) mUion-i 
les^j upon the ground, j)Mrlially conce.ik'd from v.ew by I 
till' inequalities of its .surface, tlu-ir left terminated b}' j 
a liiilliant body of cav.ilry, though numbering only — 
ITartmaim rei'lconed-- about a thousand sabres. Fiercer 
with ever}' passing minute »^rew' tlie din of battle on 
the left ; still the Kngli.sh gav<j no sign, and this, to me, 
inexplicable tanllnes.-! to engage, sent the hot blood in 
a gallop through my veins. Hartmann was also greatly 
agitated: his face as wliito as paper, his eyes aflame 
with exciti'inont ; and even Krilofl" wa.s indulging 
liimself with a j' .st at the ''scarlet soldiers’ expen.scj 
when he was silenced by a sliout like an explosion from 
Hartmann, follow'C!! by— ‘The British bugles at last! 
Now for the tug of war ! ’ • 

As the word.s left his lips, the red-coated battalions 
rose up out of the earth, as it were — formed, with the 
Rifles in front, the artillery in the intervals of divisions 
— find with banners di.splaycd, came on in aR the pomp 
and glory of war. I can merely indicate by a few brief 
pen-strokes, my own very partial c.’^erienec of the 
battle itself. The Rifles Jiad, T judged, reached the 
river wdien the hurricane of fire re.^erved for that 
moment burst forth, and must, it seemed to me, Iiave 
swept away ^very soldier within range; and how, I 


who never left him for an instant— in a .slate of wild 
I exeiiemi'nt. 'fw iee onl,y during the battle did *I h?ar 
' liis voice; once, soon alfer its coiiim(*ncemont, exclairn- 
, ing • ‘'I'In V have liretl the village! Koi)l.s.’ they should 
I have held if wilb tlieir teeth.’ And again, just as tin? 
hour of final vu'ior}' .ind defeat w.as aliout to strike: 
‘This wa}', Mark!’ crii'd he; ‘oniy for a moment, or 
}U)U will inis.s'*thc*grand<!fit act of (lu* pk'i}', and about 
the last, too, for on tins .^ido in a few ynnut(^ it wilU 
be or I .'’in nin^ii dcceivi'd. cjnuut nmnea' I meclunii- 
eally obeved ni tiriu' to sei*, in the direction to whic&Bb 
pointc.l oil llu' right of I'.e jio.sition, a*vast iviid 
mass of Rns.'^ian infanfry draw'ii uj) in ri’serfo in the 
H’ar of a h;itt|ry — cleft. ri\on asunder, by two pieces 
of lieavy artil try brought to bear upon them from a i 
nc.ir eniinenc!.? :it poinl-blank rang!* ; and to hear the 
tnmultnou.s veil of mortal agony, rj.sing high above the 
general roar of the battle,^ ilk at, the third or fourth 
discharge, the serried ma.ss^wnich tlierf w'a.s no attemjit 
to dcpli)}' into line, broke asunder, and fled in {-onfusioii 
and dismay. On tlie left, the I'Vencli battld liad been 
cqualkv succe-;sfiil and decisive, tliougli by no moans 
so obstinate or bkiodv ; and presently a thimdclMng 
elieer, hcraliling tlii' swift advance of a line of (lashing 
.steel along the whole British front, completed tho 
panic of the Ri^sians, who, giving way in all directions, 
were in a few minutes, with tho execution of thuir 
numerous eavalr^q who made a sliow^ and a show only, 
of interposing between tlie victors and the vanquished 
—a mol) of terror-stricken fugitive^, throwing away 
nuiskets, knapsiiekB, e\en shuffling off their heavy 
l) 0 !)ts as they ran in their frenzied flight. 

‘There go the valiant Ru^s !’ exclaimed Ilnrtniann, 
‘as I told you they would, like a fiook of frightened 
sheep;* anil our friends here are naturally impatient to 
follow; so con along, Mark, or some of the uiirc.spect- 
ing hullcfcts flyfiig about may chance to mistake you 
for one of the runawavs. HI! hi! hip, liip, hurrah I* 
shouted the untamable man, as he set spurs to hia 
horse, Jouri.shed his cane above liis head, and rode off 
at the head of the wondering but watchful Cossacks. 

Krilotr had absquatulated sometime before, and we 
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did not see him .again till tlio second day^c'vfter the 
battle ; by v^iich time, something liKe order was restored 
’ among the Ilussian troops. He cairn* to sny, that Trincj 
' ]Dilcn8cKikolf was about ti^-move with tlie hulk of liio 
army in the direction of SiVhropol ; 4 iiul that he,* the 
niajbr, Hartmann, and niyseli w^M set opt ihrcct f^r 
Sebastopol in an hour troniuhfft tpne. lit? liad ^lot 
left MB more than ten ininuteslwhen a subaltern of the 
Arofsky regiim nt came W say, Jhat Colonel Puhnipcnuti; 
who was in < /Z/t/a/i, d(‘sire(l to see us immediately. We 
found the good-natured, if not very bright, young officer 
extended on the gr^en-sward, his liead propp(*d up by 
knaps'uKs, and evidently upon the threshold of his 
last long liome. He was (^ing from a liiirt in the 
hip, received at the Alma, wlyeh, from improper treat- 
ment, had gangrened^ He Ivad a letter in Ids hand, 
wliieli he placed, A\itk a faint smile, in Hartmann’s. 

* Heliver tliis,’ lie slowly iiiiirmured, ‘ to Admir.'d 
Korniloff,*^niy relative, at Sebastopol. He may befriend 
you: you will have need of frfemls. Krilolf, thoiigt* 
a noble — Heaven pity sueli nobles! - is an jprent of the 
secret police. He suspects you to he— bend down your 

ear Ha! As I feared, it is ^rue! I^o matter; J, who 

shall soon need mercy, avouUI fain shew some whilst 
yet I may. KrilofF but Suspects, remember. lie saw 
somebody at Simferopol who hinted — who hinted ’ — 
He stopped suddenly ; a shadow^ fell a\i,d rested upon 
his face; a slight shiijder thrilled #his frame; he 
faintly ejaculated: ‘Marie I Cod!’ .and died. The 
letter was, directed in a female hand to himself; the 
env(*lope was stained w'itli blood ; and so was a Io^k 
of bright chestnut hair — tlie^colour of Kuth’s ! — wliici 
it contained. 

* ' AHTIEirEK-SOLHlEUS. 

P»i:FORr the year 1772, the sofe trade of Ihb English 
aiiiiy was fighting; and when handiera^f industry 
came to be in requisition in the course of the service, 
civil ineehanics were employed. During the progress 
of tile works at Gibraltar, this arrangement was found 
to he highly inconvenient; fol' men 4ho*ielt their scr- 
• A ices to»be inclisperisable, and who were not amenahle 
tjpniilitary discipline, took the laWf,iiUo their ow'u 
hfijprls. It was in consequence determined to organise 
' coil' prtiy oP soldier-artificers, to consist of stone- 
(‘utters, * innsoiT^, miners, limc-burner^s, carpenters, 
smiths, and garclencrs. This was aecj nlingly done; 
the whole body mustering 08 mef,, oliieered by the 
Engineers. This number wuis slightly augmented, and 
did such good service in the W'orks at Gibraltar, that, 
in 1787, a corps ojl si^ companies, of 100 men each,i 
was added to « the army, hut not without violent 
opposition both in and out of p.arl inmen t, .and not 
without ^nueh clever sare*»>m from Mr Sheridan, 
directed at the ludicrous idea of depriving artificers of 
their liberty, and putting tliem under marti.'d law. In 
six years after, four companies were added for service 
abroad; in 1811, anotlier addition wais mane, which 
brought up the strength of the corps ^o 2S(Jl ; and in 
1613, the nafie was changed, and the artificers became 
the Iloyal Sapper;? and Miners of to-day. 

A quarter-master- sergeant presents the public with 
a regular history of this corps, in two goodly octavo 
volumes, with numerous engravini^, and written in 
a style that will pass the ordeal of a corps of critics.* 
But this is not surprising ; for the duties of these 
soldier-workmen ncce.s8ariiy load the higher spirits 
among them into science, and open out a boundless field 
for ambition. Still, w bile in the corps, tb^y are sergeants 
' at tho best, being officered by the Engmeers ;i’ and after 
the most distinguished* career of civil and military 
service, extemUng over a space of twenty years and 
- 1 

* Jfistory of the of llnyal Snppns atui Mmcis 1 ?}' 

T. W. J. Connolly. In Two VolumfS. Lomlim . Longman. 10 j.i. 


wore, they may think theifiselves well off if they are 
disi'lia^ed ;vith a pension of tw'o ehilliriffs a day. 

I^ar thi^ liistory of Serond-^rporai William Beal : 
‘Ho was cd^atod for a Baptist minister; but an intro- 
duction to Df Olinthus Gregory failing to realise his 
hopes, he eniisted in tfie corps in 1828. Ilis intelli- 
gence caused him to be ehoseri fdr the two surveys of 
AsceiKsion. He afterwards served at Bermuda, and at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. At the former station, he was 
wounded by the accidental firing of a mine wdiilat 
blasting rocif, and submitted to the amputation of 
portions of his fingers with stofeal composure. Wher- 
ever he went, ho took with him a small but valuable 
library, and was well ‘read in fiie latest issues from H'e 
press. Byron, Carlyle, and some abstruse German 
writers, were his f.iNoiirite authors. No man iii his 
condition of life waas, perhaps, us conversant with the 
roots and ecct*rilricities of the lOnghsh langii.ige as 
Beal ; and his mental endtiwments rendered him 
capable, of gyisping any subject, howe^e^ deep, and 
turning it to* protit l^otli in Ins duties and in his daily 
intercourse witli men. L.fte in Ins service, he attained 
proficiency as a draughtsman; and latei still, an enter- 
prising engi^'^er in London submitted a plan for a 
system of sewers in the mefropolis, wliicli Avas accom- 
panied by a report drawn up by this sergeant. Ho 
left the corps in April IJ^IO, with a pension of 2s.; and 
the know’ledge arul experience he acquired by appli- 
cation and travel, are now being employed, with 
advantage to his interests, in one of the settlements 
<fii the Bideau cranal, in Canada.’ 

As a fellow to this, we present another sccoiul- 
eorporal : — ‘ Grccnhill was an intelligent man, ])L.i- 
saiitly eeeentrie, and fond of antiquities. While with 
the e.\pedition, he made a collection of silver coins of 
remote times, which, with laudable feelings of attach- 
nieiit to his native phu‘e, he presented to tlie Perth 
Museum. Ilis hair was as white as siher; but his 
heani, full and flowing, A^as as black as ebony. I'o 
the Arabs, lie, was quite a phenomenon ; hut the singu- 
larity which made liini so,* did not save him on one 
oeeasion from being rudeli/ sei/ed by a horde of 
b<ii)ditti, and plundered, w’itli almost fabulous dexterity, 
of the gilt buttons on his frock-eoit. Thej had nearly 
finished tholr work, when (iroenhill tore liiinself from 
their gra^p; but finding a button still remained on tlio 
cuff, he, with ^tudai-ious daring, pulled otf the frock 
and threw it at them. Suspei'tiiig that Ihtar Avork 
Avas incomplete, tlie Arabs pounced on the coat, ami 
tearing off tlie rcniaining button, seampered away to 
the hills again. When, some jears Liter, the Niger 
Expedition Avas lormmg. Grccnhill volunteered to 
aeeoiicp.iiiy it. He had a notion tliat the service would 
he one of suflTeriiig and vicissitude ; and the better to 
inure himself to it>i eontemplated hardships, he sub- 
mitted his body to rigorous experiments of exposure 
and solf-denital, wliich, inducing erysipelas, caused his 
premature decease in October 1840.’ 

Another singular character, aaIio may yet be heard 
oi in tlie AAorld, is ‘ Colour-sergeant John Boss, a verA’’ 
ingenious mcehanie, who, after his discharge in April 
1848, w'as appointed engineer at lluucorn, to attend to 
ill small steam-fleet in the canal, under the Bridgewater 
Trust. lie invented tlie drawbridge at the entrance of 
Fort Albert, Beimuda, the largest of its class in any 
I iiihtary fortification, and Avhieh can be easily worked 
by two men, either in throAving it across tlic diteli, or 
pulling it in. Many years of his life had been spent in 
perfecting a now system of locomotion for ships. Hia 
great ideaHA’as the construction of a vessel Avliich should 
ride above the control of the waves, resting upon an 
arrangement of large cylinders, to serve, like the piers 
of a bridge, a^ the natural supports of the ship, and 
within which should he jdaced liis revohing paddle- 
wheels, to be niovcMl by steam appliances. IJy a very 
ingenious contrivance, he luovided tliaff tho sea, Avhich 
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should come in contact the paddles, should n§t man was a person of vajied acquirements, and aasistod 
only bo deprived of its resistance, but mad^ toUsaist in in cxe(?ufing the wood-engraving'^ in CoUmel Pastry's 
the i)ropuIsioi?of the vessel. The speed he calculated ^uictical Operations of a Siege; but ho was given to , 
to obtain by his system was almost incridiblc. Per- fjubits of irregularity, and was pensioned a fqw years 


sonal trials of an imperfe^-t model, in#Tho waters at on Is. :i day. ^ f ^ ^ ^ 

Permuda, convinced him of the practicability of his^ In tlie (living o^^rations against 


bold scheme. After quitting Iluncorn, ambitious of 


uibits of irregularity, and was pensioned a fqw years 


a In 11^12, tlie (living o^^rations against Iheaame^wore 
resiimc(^ .Ind the fsl lining scene will give a further 


higlier employment, lie emigrated to Canad.'i, here he infight into tluj varieft duties and dangers of the 
' is "pursuing the study and development of Ins novel Sappers and Miners A dangerous but curious iiftident 
*1 notionsof ship-budding and locomotion, lie received a occurred this summer •between Corporal Jones and 
I gratuity and med..L for Ins services in tiie corps, and private Girvan— two rival divers, who, in a moment of 


might have been promoted to tlie rank of sergeant- irritation, engaged in a conflict at *lie bottom of the sea, 

major, but, restless and speculative, he preferred to Iciving both got hold of the same floor-timber of the 

Vy what his mechaiiKjal genius would yield nm in w u ok, winch neither wamld yield to the other. Jones, 

civil life.’ ‘^t length fearful of a 0(^,181011 with Girvan, he being a 

ul man, made hi/’ 


111 addition to those, wc may mention Corporal John powerf 


orlsion with Girvan, he being a 
li/’ bull-rope fast, and attempted 
^before he could do so, Girvan 


M‘Larcn, who, after a service of twcnty-tliree ye.ars, to escape by it; but ^before he could do so, Girvan 
was discharged upon a pension ( i' Is. 7d. a day. He 8(M/e«l liiin by tlie legs, and tried^o draw liirii down. A 
emigrated to Sontli Australia, and became one of fhe sciillle ensued, and Jones succeeding in extdcating hi? 
pioneer-surveyors of tlie colony, here lie btill nourishes legs from the grasp of his antagonist, took a firmer 

r ... ^ ,1 1 ..c *1..^ I 1 f 


in the oflico of deputy-surveyor ^ciieraT,* at an lijrome 
of Iv.TOO a year. 


hold of the hnlUrope, and kicked at Girvan several 
luiiis wirti all the strength his suspended position 


^'he adventures of the aitifleer-soldiers are sometimes permitted. One of th§ kicks broke an ejeor lens of 
very (urioiH, their duties le-iding them pito novel and Oirv.in\ iiclmet, aiid^as water instantly mailed into his 
interesting situations, tv'lieii fSii Rnlpli AlKTcromhy drc'sa, hc^was likely to have been drowned, liad he not 
W'as devising measures for reducing I'orto Rico, it w'as at once been hauled on board. Two or three days in 

tliought that if the lagoon ixmiulmg the eastern side Hasl.ir Hospital, however, complete!^ cured him of tlie 

of the island was fordahle, it might be possible by its iii.jiiries lie ftms sustained, and these tw'o submarine 
nieariH to force the troops into tlie (own. To as('ertaiii eomhatantb erer alterwardS carried on their duties 

the practicability of the passage, it was necessary to with llu* greatest (“ordiality.’» 

make the sur\ey in tlie middle ot .'ho night; am.* a # We now exliihil these fearless men irt qrite the 
piivate of the (orps, DaMil Siiiehiir, voluntcvn^d to ^opposite field of adventure: ‘ I’rivatc James Weir was 
accompany an ofii( er of vSir Jtalpli's staff on this w rviee. pcihaps the most daring^ sapper in building the stages 
At tlie appointed hour, these adventurous iinm entered for the observatories. Like the chamois, he could 


with llu‘ greatest (“ordiality.’» 

• We now exliihil these fearless men irt qrite the 
v»PPosite field of adventure: ‘ I’rivatc James Weir was 


the lagoon together, and Avith tlie aid of a long staff, 
pushed their Avay across to tlie oj'posite slope, where 
they heard the sentries conversing as they walked their 
rounds, 'fhoy returned in the same way; then coolly 
tlirowing away their .staA-^cs, reiieated tlie feat ; and 
liaving returned in safety, reported the ford to be 


climb heights almost inaccessible, and bland or ait at 
Avork on ledges, copings, pinnacles, vanes, anU 4ucccs 
of timber, where scar(#.dy any Imman being would dare 
to \cnture witliout all the accessories and apj)liancc.s 
Avhieh jirecaution could comm. mil lor insuring safety 
and prevtntnig .ilarni. At Ely minster, tlie tower of 


•pr.icticable. It is rccoi^i'd that Sir* R.iliih pr.ii.sid which is about 200 feet high, and at Norw icli cathedral, 
onr jiriAMte for his gallintry, and presented him with the spire o% wl^eh isrflie most el v.ited in Knglaiid, 
a lohaimos— aqiiii e of eight dollars. being J27 feet from tl ground, he was us agile and 

At the removal of the wieek of thi' Hotjal deorqe, selt-posbessed as in an onlinary w prkshbp. Al Norwicn 
commeneing in Ihill), some of the iron ejdmders, filled sjnie, a hiaec^liroki' under him, and he fell a dismeo 


with powdiu', to he fired ag.iinst the Avreck, were 
damaged; ;ind m this ca.se tlie dnly,of unloading the 
cylinder to ])reser\e llie good poAvdor was very h i/ard- 
ous. ‘ ILivmg removed part of the outer casing of lead, 


of nine feet; but in bis dc.seent lic^caugjj^ 
another brace, and tlius saved his life. TlJJWccidimt 
did not in l>e least daunt him, for the next inorneiit 
he was at woje a'^in, as cool and a.s brisk as ever. At 


Corporal H.iAid H irns cut a hole through tlie side of Keysoe, m lJ|«lloidslnre, the builder who contracted to 


the Avooil-work, by which, .after emptying .a part of its 
contents, he got into the evlmder, and contmually kept 
I filling .1 copper shovel with ])o\vder, which hefhandeiT 
I out from time to time w hen lull. At these period.s only 
I could any portion of him be .seen. Wlien rising up iii 
I his hole, lie w, is as blaek as a sw'ccp. To kiUAck off tlie 
I powder, Avhieh had become caked cither by wet or com- 


pression, lie Avas piovided willi a Avoodeii wedge and a down w^tli linn, 
copper Inimner. Every precaution Avas taken to pie- iSwafi’liTim, in No 
vent ac( ident such as putting out the fires, laying lie had fixed, and 
hides on the deck, and wetting them (x-casionally, widi' by 12 fe'^t h 
as well as Avorking in slip])ers. Tlie duty was A^eiy end, al a heiglit ( 


take (low n a portion of the spire wuis about to relinquish 
ins engagement as hopeless, but our adventurous bcaf-j 
ful(l-build(T was lent for ^e necjAion, and the removal 
was soon accomplished. Weir took ftp Jus l.'idders and 
fixed them ; hut before placing tlie J.^-st on e» he climbed 
the 8j)ire, unaided by scaffbhlin'g or supports, and, to 
crown Ins success, took off the vane, and brought it 


down w^tli him. Ho acliicved a still bolder feat at 
vSwafi'hTnn, in Norfolk. Upon a projecting joist which 
lie had fixed, and the dimensions of which were 4 inches 
widi' by 12 fe'^t long, he woilked steadily forward to its 
end, al a height of about 120 feet, and #iLh astounding 
fofiiuhs and dexterity performed his hazardous duty. 


unpleasant, and required i-'i the operation more than (ojliuss and uexterity performed Ais liazardous duty, 
ordinary courage, boldenng the lo.uling-lioIe of tne At Thaxtiril, m Essex, he elirnbeil the outside of the 
cylinder Ava.s also a d.ingerous servi^ii*. 'J’lie neck and spire bj*^ llie crockets, and at the giddy altitude of 
loaiJing-lioIo were of brass soldered to the ironAv^oiJe. about 210 feet from tlie ground, sat upon the creaking 
As the hole was to have a disk of metal soldered over vane, and whirled liimself round upon its grating pivot. 


As the hole was to have a disk of metal soldered over 
it, after tlio cylinder was filled A^'ith powder, with a 


This was on the lltli April 1844. A drawing of the 


plug and some clay between the powder and the disk, seal!«tld and stage was given in the Illustrated Jxmdon 
Mr Taplin, a foreman in Portsmouth Dc^ kyard, was AV/rs of tie t date. At Danbury, in July 1814, hifl 
requested to send one of his .nrtiflctfrs to do it who was sc'rviee.'^w ere .cry distinguished. To take the initiative 
accustomed to that sort of soldering ; but the man sent or first sleji in any one of t^iese perilous services, was 
to do it Avas horror-stiuek at the idea of the thing, alwaj s the most important task ; but however difficult | 
and (Uvl.ired lie would not attemid it for a thousand or d:mgerous it promised to be, Weir never shrank from 
pounds! Tlie hole Avas i^\eiitn.dly sohlereil by one of its pt Horrifanee. (fiimbing the inside of tlie ste(*ple, ho j 
the sappers, thoLigli unused to the work.’ This poor reached its lopnic.-^t sounding aperture,^ in which he 
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Bcciiml a ^iecG of timber. Tliis pr()j(*('t('(l so^k* foot 
bowiid the ^)irc. ’ T^pen liio eiifl of this joistf he Rtood, 
nnd after liauling up ;l ladder, lived it upon the pro-j 
jeeting tiiubiir, and tiieii as^ndc d h}' tlie halving ladder 
to the top of the spir d’hVe lie IuiuI^m] up the hibeli 
andiaekle, made it fa-t to the steeple, anj d«iecud'*A 
amid the eheers and a\ ()nd( rW Thc^ ennui l.dio Avit- 
nesFC(J his fearfid e\pioit- . Til ‘ services of this darmg 
man Avcrc frequently al’^ided L A\ith espeid-il particu- 
larity by the proAiiieial pro's**, and alike insured the 
applauhe of liis> (uinrados and the approhatiou of Ins 
otHeers. He afterfards seru'd on the e\[)h)ration 
flurvty tor a railAvay iu North Ameriei. In ^Tay 
he piHvli.n,ed his disehaiye, |arul s-'t himself up iu 
business in Tfalifax, Nova Slitia. llis industry and 
meihrtnie.d ingenuity soon bn^ght liini sueeess in his 
new line of life, and^he ree(‘i\->d the appointment of 
Miperinteudent to the Water Hoinpnny in that toun, 
uhieh lie now tills, at a salary, A\ilh other emoluments, 
of about L.‘Ji )0 a 3 ear. On receiving this appointment,^ 
the company purchased his ‘*toek of goods troiu him 
for about LTOO; and he bids f.nr in a fcA^' 
be a wealthy niau ’ • 

Throughout the volumes are tUiany niilitarv nnoe- 
dotea of the Sappers and ^Miners, which ri/?f*(‘fc eqjial 
credit on tlu* corps. Tn the following, w<‘ see them not 
onbv pioneering ai! escalade, hut acting as the forloru- 
hope:— ‘In the surpri*>e^ol 15 ergeu-o^;;/aK)ni, on the 
Stli March, parties of the eoinp'Uiy weie att.iehed to 
each of lli^‘ eoliimns appf/uUi'd for the alt'ick. 'I'here 
AVer' about forty iiieu 111 all, wlio A\ero provided Avitl. 
axes, saws, and erow-hrrs, lyid also a few ladders t(^ 
scale the Avails of llu' fortress. At ivVout half-past ten 
o’clock, the attack was made. ’I'lie Sappers cut down 
the palisnili s,* ('roi^^5ed the ditches, planted the 1 idd( rs, 
an(> Ivlfiling the wa}' in the escalade, Averc the first 
.soldiers on the encni}’-. rampari-i. Thc}’^ then puslied 
f irAvard to remove any ol stacle that ojmov'd the 
ad\anc(‘ of the as^ailant'^, and perseuTetf m their 
several duties tdl the jil u v Avas eajiturcd.’ • 


j)KIXk, and kn'Prrtainmknt.’ 

.TsUD man is ])re-emiiiently a dinnoi-eatiiig animal. 

^Idfi^lfiri the ratio that man becomes civilised, lie dines, 
“there T^o risk in a''Serling, that ‘ when wild in Avood.s 
the noble -'ivagi' ran,’ he av.is innocent of mulligataAA ney 
and turtle soui)— tlial the delicio^js irF.rph*\iti('s of 
diacriminatiiig hclwccii the merits of fcalipash and 
ealipco ncAcr cnibarras'.Lil him — that A’i^ions of 
thauds cun' oi (hinh(^ ne\ei 

lay in nightmare ^',uise iipoiiTiis soul, or roused Iiim from 
his bed of^leaves in some cavi'ni dormitoiy, his hoai t 
dismayed ami liis flesh ereoTci g with the uA'cnging 
horra-a of indigestion. The noble s.avage, iioor wretch ! 
(ns IVpys says) had no gentlemanly experiends of this 
kind, we imi}' ho sure. I f lie knew an; thing of I ookeiy, 
Avhieh he did not in .all case.s, it was m^t as a science, 
hut as a matt(|r of tough necessity. !Mrs (jll.isb’s joke 
Avas to liini the serjoiis Imsiness of his life — ho had first 
to S'nteh his hare,’ or Avhatever else the fortune of the 
chase might throAvbi liisAvaA^ and then to cook it, if he 
could, :m(l how he could, or to eat it raAV', according to 
the urgoiiey of the occasion. It AAxmld depend upon 
cireumslaiices Avhetlier he baked his joint in a hole 
in the earth, or, cutting it into strips, cudgelled the 
morsels, into a condition of comparnt^'* tenderness, 
and SO' devoured them. But he loved roast pork; 
and w'hcn the spolia opima Averc a pig, piggy Avas 
prettjr sure to .cmigummate his career in tlio primitiA^e 
kind of oven above mentioned, AA’lieneo* arosih that 
savoury odour Avhicli in aU ages and among all r.anks 


ci rjcntile society elicits* a spontaneous resnonse 
from ttie .^alivary glands. But our noble friend 
kne^" nothipg of dinner, as AA’^e^knoAv if. TIow' could 
lie? WithiiJiig liarc continually to catch ere the 
demands of ijppetite could. be satisfied, hi.s meals, we 
take it, mnsf have bedn a scries, few and too far 
between, of everlasting breakfasts. With a larder 
always alive and kicking — perversely objc'ding to be 
sfTA'cd lip— and giving no end of trouble ere it Avould 
Rueciimb to the spit— if spit there Avere — how avms it 
possihle he «H)iild get up siiHi a thing even as three 
cour-es and a dessert, Avhicli, .Is .'ill the world Knows, 
is the least th.it is iieccs'^ary to eoiistitute a dinner? 

Xo, tlic noble savage did int dine. When man .s'jt 
iloAvn to dinner, he had eea.sed to lie a savage. Ai Ins 
lialatc* grew by slow' degrees, and as the rc'sult of long 
experience and eviicnment, e.ip.ible ol* appreciating the 
numlieilesH delicacii's Avhidi bountiful Nature liad m 
store for her eliildren, he rose step by step in tlic scale 
of heing-^ .\s one generation passed aAvay and another 
eamf, he leiftlieil gr.idu;ill_v to (‘.at ; and tin* noble 
years to { s.n.q as a eonsuniin.atiofi Avhieli it recpiircd .ages to 
bring about, eventualc'd, as the Amcrieans li ive it, 
in the gastnyiome. MHio shall undertake to ** ly to 
wh.it extt'iifc tlie liiiman faifiily has prolited by the 
edueatioii of the appetite ? Contempor.aneous Avith the 
dawn of dinner Avas the dftAvii of enterpri**(\ adventiin*, 
and that .spirit of nuestigation ami ri '-I'.ireli which has 
raiis.ieked the surface of the earlli and the depths of 
the ocean for lU'W \iamls and still intriid liiMirie- ; 
a{d Avith the sjifead of the table-cloth w.O'., (’oov.il th.' 
Npread of intelligimee and lelim'inent. As dinner gn'W' 
into a househobl eustoni, soeic't}^ gu w more soei d ami 
g(‘ni.d — conAn'rs.itioii boe.ime an art, politene.ss a habit ; 
sellishness li.id to shrink from obserAation — and m.m- 
kmd AA'(*re tjuight fht' ii'»’idation and control ol tlu'ir 
appe tite.s by the Aerv'means tiny liad acquired for tin ir 
gr.itifieation. Tin* dimior, fiom being a dornc'die 
iieeessit}', IxT.mie a piil)Iie institution, hedged round 
Avitli '■o rnueh of ceremonial as guarded it from eo.tise- 
iiess aiid an uuFeeml}' displ.-iwof the instincts of apjH tjto. 
(’onvnialitA', in becoming ger^^^r.il, grcAV by noi'cshih to 
.some extent refliu'd. To dine, is no "^ole 

object of a dinner: A\itli the gratilie.ition ot one sense, | 
Ave li.aAc leariU'd to unite the mdulgcnee of oLhcis ■ :md 
the animal [iropi nsitu's of onr natiin' ire sc'i'oml uy to 
tlie intellectual f^iculUes .mdtlie acquir'd ment.il t.istos. 
When Ave fe;i'-l In tl’e present d.iA', we least ftvit 011 I 7 
the pal lie, but tlie r\e, the eir, the mmd — exquisite 
floAvers Mos'jom around ns. strains of delidoiis miisie 
llo.it above us, .and tne clmrins of Avit or the magic 
^of or.itory e iptivate and delight the soul. Sneli, !it 
anjrat^}, would an’cir to be tlie buau-iik.il we .'lini 
in p^'eparing a inoiUru dinner How far w'O succeed, is 
ariothir ipiest' in ; and bow mneb of tlie original savin’-e 
element niiiiiles with our enjoyment of thi* modern 
banquet, is for those to decide who liavc had mo‘>L 
experience in the matter. Into that hr.ineh of tlie 
subject we li:ive no di‘*position to inquire. IVrhaji.s 
if die noble savage ''ould lie recalled from his primev.il 
forest after the l.ipse of a few score ei nturies, and 
dropped suddenly into the climax of n lord-m.ayor’s 
4’!tst at tlie Mansion llouu'^ he might fail to recognise 
^mie of the constituents wc luiA'e mentioned as lonuing 
the symposium of toda}'. But that is neither Iiere 
iV>r there. 

'Pile above discursive t.alk upon .an .appetising .subject, 
the readier must take for wh.'it it is w'orth, ami no 
more. We Ikia'c been led into it by alighting accident- 
ally upon ^yhat would bo ealli''d a ‘ full, true, and 
particular account’ of a dinner given to a distinguished 
personage by the corporation of the city of London — not 
such an ;icconnt, be it understood, as would he, and no 
doubt V’as, alTorded by the newspapers ot the da}', but 
.a doeument of very different signification. In the 
form of a thin folio volume, this matter-of-fact Aoueher 
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lota us behind tlic scenes, find mnkcs us flriniilijir dishes nf the choiccpt delicacies. these, 'ft'® 

the secret machinery tliat sets in motiq^i tlm grand notice tureens of turtle, .*)() Iwiled ^turkeys, 
municipal spA-tacle ^^liell the Londoner loves to look ^oast ditto, SO pheasants, 40 dishes of partridge * 40 

..1 I 1 * 1 -I A . * , T 1 n/v/\ -I!-* -/• I-..,. 


upon, anrl which leads I»ini, hy its ejnatant and 
gor'^cons repetition, to connect the iftws of cn'ic 
grjindenr and inexhaustible fesonrees ^iJ|tb a corpora-' 
tioM dinner. f 

We lo.irn first of all, from tlic Report of the Police 


TiaiioiH, 110 jellies, 100 pine-npplcs, 2po dishes^ of hot- ' 
koase grapes, as many jf*!* joe-creams, *imd a Corrq- 
■poiidiijg arra^’^of otlie/^indispepsahle luxuries. Tho 
cost of Uii.f ifiagnifi^u dm splay pf hospitality^ inelifdirig 
tlifj feunis clisbufsed W wdne-merchauts, cooks, and 


Committee, that as the result of tlicir deliberations, confectioners, was under L.2000 ; enoiichf in all 

tliey had sent deputations to the Sccrelary of State, to conscience, one would w|nk, mr A dinner ; but, in fact, 
know at what ho\..‘ it vonld please the*ihstinguished the eating and drinking Vitpenses boro hut a snvill 
guest to arriAO at th(' ^jluildhall -to tho Commander of proportion to the entire cost of^the banquet, which 
the Forces, for detachments of troops to line the streets j amounted to aho\o L.SOOO. 'Fhe eye and tho ear. as we 
to tlie ^faster Cener*l of the Ordnance, foi o lo.m ' before remarked, had t.i ho charmed ;is well ns the 
of so many manege liorscs for tlie use of the lord- | ])a! ite ; ami of tl\is larfV sum, Iho upholsterers took 
mayor, aldermen, and shcrifls—and to the heneliers of I ahovi' L.lsOO; the artf Vers and decorators, nearly as 
the Middle 'I’emple, for the use of Temph* Lane a*! ' much ; the illiiminalW,ia cost above L.IOUO; L.JlOO 
a horve-station — and that,liaYing irranged tlie order of j was aw'arded in gratuOies ; and ^hc expenses of plate, 
the procession, and supplied all parties interested with I mn^ie, printing, .stationery, «ie., bwallowed up tlP^ 
a copy of the printed programme, tliey, at tlie lionr I remainder- not omitting L. 10 for flowers and llowering- 
appointed, repaired severally to their and# per- * shriilH. 

formed, with others, tlic part^ allotted tliem. 'riien hin‘h a» dinner as , this is not, of eonr-e, an cvery- 
f(;Mow the details (<f the proeos&ion, nuieli as given in clay concern ; but tliOigeneral re.ider might hardly be 
the rc'ports of tlie day, with the order obM*r\ed on tlie j'n pausl to liear that, m addition to it® eommiltces of 
ri turn of the di.stisiguislTlvl jn'r-Miiage, *lien the feast manage went, its controllers, direr-tors, and snpeiin- 
MMs eonelmled. 'lla* Re|)()it vimls i:p with votes of j tendent.s, it had also its historian^ by wliom eviTV 
I til, inks to th(' ofiieiala in liijjli plae< s who had acceded particular connected witli its prt‘pajjjition, eondnet, and 
to the ref|uesi ^ of tlie eoniinittee, .and recommends the coiisiinimatifln, has ]>een elironieled in a folio of the 
award of some ‘^nhstantial gratuities to eiTtaiii snj>cr- ’ .st-ind.ard hlmf^liook diimmaiftn*?. Hut .so it is; .and tlie 
iiilendei N .and iiispc' tors wlio Irnl manifested their | (h tads of ,a gnsil dinner, e.aV'n in honour of tlie iniini- 

/(.il for ilu’ liononr of the ( 'i' ' * authonties. t\ii Leip.ality (u the capit.il, .are recorded w4th all the 

.ippeiidix to thi.s Ib'port is vany dilfii?e on ‘'iihiect ^preiasion, and a great (leal more, of those of a gco.at 
rel.iting to tlie gravelling of the Imo of route— (lie ^ battle, upon wdiieli mifjht depend the destiny of a 1 
liarrieading of bater.al streets — the designing, ])iiii»ing, I people. !So acenrate, in fact, is the .aeeoiint rendered, 
and engp.i ving of the invitatio.i-cards— tlie disn(»sition by means of illustrations shewing the .sjp.'ira to covers 
of carri.ages and ‘ horses’^ieacK ’ m going and returning of o.aeh guest, his or her situation at tlio t.abli? ^ be ing 
tlie ordering of policemen, firemen, constables, w'.ateli- marked vvith the na^e or title in full— that posterity, 

men, v^e. — and .a score of oflier matters winch nni.st lie to tlio remotest era to wliieli print and paper will 

difUeiilt enough to inanige, but vshicli tlie reader vv'ould endure, >ill bo frinal from the possibility of any donht 
iiof (h.ank us for reeajiitnl.iling. as to the o\ n t position at tahle of each eminent 

'I’hen follows the I’wport of tlic^ Entertainment per.son. It will be* known at a chince, for ages to 
Committee, consisting |jf tlie aldermen and commonera come, that^ tl^al nici^;rable nieid the Duke of Norfolk 
iijion vvlioiii ^lad devolved the duty of providing all hob-a-nobbed with Mr Hrown, while Mr Jjrown bad 
thines enioyahle on a scale commensurate with the for his vis-a-vis the Iron Duke himself; Ilia# Viscoufit 
flemity of the corporation, d'luir iirs^ caie w.is the Hdnierston ?l)ok wine with Mrs Copeland, an^Sir 
(h. inking and hi autiCy iiig of the Cuildh.dl with new' David M^ilkie exchanged eiv ilities with John Johann : « 
decorations, tin* refitting it vvith .mi ^‘utirely new set of that Sir kVilerick Pollock, SirWilrtain IJWJTtcWBp* 
gas-t...)ing, the stirring up of such* ol the city eompaiiies Sir Cliarlc*- iVetliercll, sat together- -and .so on and on ; 

.as h m1 juc' Milt'?, i'lid the iKiTowiiig of plate from the ‘?iieli in tiTi -'ling Jiets, to the number of severalhundreds, ^ 
guilds wliieli had it to li'iid. Th(*n the coiidiietors of lit r being plaeeilbevond the ri.sk of oblivion by the lahoiir.s 
;M ijesty’s concerts were engaged for the musie.al depart- of the corporation’s historian and the corporation's 
I incut, .and the tickets, sealed with the .seal of the com- printer. Tf the reputation got by eating .i great dinner 
niittec*. were issued to the giiest.s. Orders were tli?n is not of so heroic a kiii^ p§ tint aeliiev'ed by figlitin^^^ 
given for illuminatioiis at certain p.>ints of Hie route a groat battle, it is, at anyr.atc, tnoro definite and 
V. estw.ird. and v.arions olliei preparations carried out, certain. A gren.adier sliot de.id in slonriij^g a redoubt, 
not lorgi Iting the borrowing of armour, flags, and mav'' li.av'e answered nil lii.s life to ilio i ime of John 
banner?, from the Ordnance 13o;ird to decorate the Jones, and yet get iiiunortalised in the Gazette as 
banqncting-li.'il]. q’orii Jwrnes. Sindi injihstiee the corporation of Condon 

'file licport then cites n long ILt of the giiLst-*. disd.awi to inflict upon their recruits— do your duty 
cmhr.acing well-nigh all the dignitarie.s of the king- at tlicir dinner table, and whether you .siirviv^e the 
dorn-fhe roy.il lioinsehold, the royal dukes and encounter oi»not, you are inserihed in the rolls of fame, 
duchesses, the foreign ambassadors the officers of and your honoured name transmitted t* the admiration 
state, tlie judges of tbe^ re.ilm, the highest o/licial of posterity. • 

personages, with the two arelibisliops, and a wi^le On turning to the printed ri’conls of entertainments 
column of dukes, earls, and right hpiioiirahles, termina- given hy the same mnnicipal body at periods dating 
ting with the corporation’s own officers. Forthed^ec- further b.ick,*w'c find them conducted on a similar 
tation of this brilliant assembly, w'o learn that about principle, yet exhibiting, such difTerences as mark an 
I.IO dozen of riarct. iJiirgundy, Hock, Ohamp.agne, and improved taste in the later cxample.s. The amount 
other wines, including Hianco-Tinto Madeira, Tokay, of jnonoy disburse! for mere eating and drinking, a 
rax.aretta, and Sherries .above a huni^ed years old, generation^ or two back, was much larger in proportion 
were provided. The viands, of which an acenrate to the tot. I’expense tiian it is in the case under review, 
e.atnlogue is appended, were on a proportionate scale, The eftst of a grand cily-banquot appears to varv from 
including, besides .some f^’ty ehefs-d’iEuvre of the soniothing under L..5000 to something above L 20,000. 
culinary peience, designated Iiy a nomenel iliirc in , At the dinner to which we have taken the liberty of 
the kitchen- French tongue, vvliieh is intelligible only ' intrftduciiig the reader, the expenditure on bcluilf of tho 
to the initiated, above two thousand tureens and | pal ite vvas considerably under a fourth of the entire 
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cost ; whila at' one which took place on a corresponding 
Bcale in a preceding reign, it was almost cni-tliird ; 
iirtd at another still earlier, af)|)ro:ieheil to one-half of 
the grand total. These gradual changes evince J 
tend( ney in flic right din eriop— they are indicative ef ^ 
more just and intellectual appreciation the pj^easurc* 
of tftc festive board, than co^ld Wave obliliin^d wMiere 
the guests were merely eating^ and (h-inking aninudh; 
and they point to ultimate pirfeedion in the science, 
for it 18 nothing less, of locial tnnvi\ lality. 

We have liad various treatises lately on the art of 
dining, from men wl^i, boasting considerable experience 
that Imve undertaken to lay down the law for tlio 
henefir of the public. Tlut \ve cannot even allude to 
tlieir sago maxims at tbe present moment, being under 
an engagement to dine witli oiv good friend Aldc'rinan 
Sidi hono, and having barely tiyc enough left to dress 
for dinner. • 


BOU-MAZA— THE FATHEH OF 

THE GOAT. 

« 

For the latest and tbe fullest nows, for the most 
coiTect approeiation and the most intimate kt.ow ledge 
of the Algerian Arabs, the Enrojiean world is at 
present compelletr of noees'^it}' to applj^ to Freneli 
sources of information; .and there is gnough that is 
curious and interesting in the tenure by our iieigb- 
bouis of Mj//' Indian Empire, to make the real truth 
of the case a desirable acquisition. Tbe Arab ha* | 
been t(»o long regarded as a purely poetic object; too 
long has he ijoen flatteringly beheld through the ha/y 
splendour of /m ideal medium. A faithful picture of 
his #*t.l*eliaraeter will at first startle tbe jirejudiecd 
ri ider. ff list ice, bouever, reipiifl’s that it should be 
presented to him. Ferliaps the Erencli a^^' not so 
unyiardonablj" blamable for many things they lia\e 
done in Algeria; perhaps, oven, they could not help 
doing inueli that lias been liarsj^ly erityisi^l. This, at 
least, must be remembered that if tbe iiilcibitaiits of 
tfie nortli* coast' of Africa bad been albiwed to li.ive 
tlitj^own Avay, without control or interforenee, the 
^#*ijf,^i\.\ 4 gjnean vniters might still be swarming with the 
pirates of ^Morocco, Tunis, and Algiers, ^iid many a 
Christian f.imily might have to mourn afiember still 
pining in ^Toh.anmiedim slavery. ^ * I 

'File following abstract of an Ktudp surT fnsurrertioji 
^hi iJhinn — wliich broke out in ISl.’i-O — by Charles 
Richard, captain of cii^in(*^r^'and icsideiit magistrate 
at Orleanville, w’ilf serve to throw a little light upon 
the subject.^ 

A young dervish liad been living for some time 
in the* midst of the Clicurfa tribe with .an ohk widow 
woman — a good Mussulman, who took him irk*o lier 
house from religious motives. This man, of an ardent 
and fanatical temper, concealed, beneatl! an appear- 
.ance of calm fueditation, projects too vast for tlic 
fcoopo of his iritellccf. In f.ict, lie proved to be no less 
a personage than Si .Molnimmed ben Abd-Alla himself, 
the instigator and chief of tlie revolt of the Dliara. lie 
led tlie most edifying life possible, spoke to nobody, 
prayed from morning till night, and lived on the 
offerings that were brought to him. His mode of 
living, his ecstasies, liis unceasing pr.ayeji, and even 
the fllthinoes of his garments, acquired him at^ last a 
certain reputation fur bol,in»is, which steadily increased 
from day to day, and which, little by little, extended 
to the Dliara. A go.it which slinred the hermit’s ujoaU 
as iV'ell as his solitude, and w hidi also performed at w’ord 


command a few exceedingly simple tricks, was a 
marveUin t)ie eyes of the stupid Kabyles, and coni- 
j plct^d the ryystery and the origyiality of the dervish’s 
character, ftnd procured for liim the surname of 
I Bou-Maza — t^e Father 0/ the Goat. 

I When the iJcrvish had -^horouf5liIy studied the dis- 
' Xiositiori of the people around him, one dark evening, 
wliich tlircatened a .severe tempest, at the hour wlien 
he usually retired to the avkIow’s tent in order to take 
his aceustomt“il repose, ho announced to her in the 
tone of inspiration, that the time was come for him to 
rcvo.il himself; that lie Avas now about to IcaA-^e her; 
but that in a very short time she Avould liear talL 
about the envoy of Allah, the Sult.an Mohamiiied ben 
Abd-All.'i. He then departed, leaving the poor credu- 
lous woman in the surprise and delight which such 
a declaration Avas likely to cause. He quitted tlio 
Clieurfa, , passed the Gued Aberi, and proceeded 
''traijht to the Souhali.a, ^ a fraction of tlie Oiilod- 
dounes, to tbe tent of El Hadj Hamcd cl »Ioiiti‘.i, a 
simple-minded man, Avlio.se general credulity and 
.special faith *iii the Arab Uaditioiis and holy writ- 
ings were probably w'cll known to him. At the 
harking of the dogs, thonpoor iiian stepped out, and 
found himself face to face Avitli the new sultan, who 
told him that, knowing the fervour of his faith and 
purity of his coijscicnce, he had selected him before 
alf other Arabs for a distiiigiiisbed honour, of wliieli 
his posterity would be proud hereafter. He was 
sultan, lie doehircd, by the grace of God; sent by 
Allah to e\teriiimate tlie Christians, and all the 
Mussiilni.ins wdio obeyed (Ifbm ; and lie had elioseii 
El Hadj Hamed’s lent as the startmg-plaee for the 
execution of the projects Avhich it was his mi.ssioii 
to .u‘complish. 

The credulou* Hadj Ilaiijpd received every Avord 
as a voice from Heaven, wlie^i a flash of liglitnirig, 
illuminathig liis sacred guest, sliowaa^ in detail a 
costume far from magrnlieent. Hen Abd-All.i, how- 
ever, told liini not to be troubled on account of 
his dress; that he presented himself in this disguise 
purposely to test •’ns* f. nth ; and that in good tj^me he 
would see his dirty and ragged da bat transformed 
before liis eyes into a bnnutus of gold, d'liis at once 
siifliecd to restore the confidence of El Hadj llanuMl. 
The sherif, it seems, Avas not mistaken in his man ; 
here Avaj evidently the very tool to Avork with at the 
out.set of his career. 

On the follow’ing day, a feast A^^as prepared Avith 
some goats borrowed from the master of tlie hospitable 
tent; Avho also undertook to invite the guests to eat 
them. Whatever may be its temperance at other times 
and dher plaecs, the Arab .ijipetite is always ready to 
attack good things that are set before it gratuitously. 
Crowds responded to tbe invitation, and the slicrif soon 
fo\jud himself in the midst ‘of an audience fit to listen 
to Ills inaugural discourse, and to witness liis meta- 
morphosis from a *dorvisli to a sultan. He told the 
assembly that be was chosen by God to exterminate 
the French, and to found a new Mussulman monareliy. 
He declared that he was sure of victory; that gun- 
powder had fio power to harm him ; that every true 
belicA'cr who aided liis divine mission, Avould he sure 
to enjoy the same privilege ; and that the time had 
arrived Avlien all good Munsulmans ought lo make 
common cause ag.ainst tbe infidels. He urged them to 
get their arms in readiness, and to prepare themselves 
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by fasting and prayer for 'the great Avork they wer^ 
about to undcuptake. He promised them Ijho |flunder 
of Orleanvill^ of Tfnez, of all the A^^ealth ^)os- 
seased by Chriatiana, and by every Mussulman who 
sided with them, lie assured them thnythe gates of 
heaven were opened to all who might perish in the* 
struggle. In hliort, to irA‘^roachablc believers he 
promised invulnerability ; to others less pure, wluit 
joys the next world has to give; and, lastly, to those 
who h.id the luek to ^survive, the riehes and the 
pleas^iires of the pies^iit life. Tlieso tl*ree promises 
—the last especially — made in a tone of inspiration, 
and given w'ltli the air of complete confidence, pro- 
fhiced an extraordinaf;^ sensation in the ro and 
superstitious people to whose apiireliension they were 
addressed. 

'I’lie prophecy ended, th.c cro'vl dispersed with a 
vague presentiment that strange e onts were .ihout to 
hnyipen. The news dew from mount xm to iiioiiiitnin; 
.and soon under every tent of the Dhara. nothing 
was talked of but the envoy of the I’ropiR't, tno Stltan 
]\Ioliainmed hen yVhd-Alla. * Aran poetry, uhudi, even 
more tlian our own, tee«ls upon f.ihles and marvels, 
was deliglite<l to enih(*llii,h tlie .stories tl^at w'ere circii 
lated respieting the stratiger. He was young, hand- 
some, and had a star on his forehead. Ho wuis reported 
to have pi-rfornK'd niir.iel(.« ; and plenty of 03 e- 
w’itnesses came forv\ard to allirin tlio statements on tlic 
Koran It was said that lu* caused a gun to Ixj filed 
at liiinself at tw^i piees’ distance, and that the only 
di'^eh.irgo was a atreiini of water, wi '*11 fell at his fijt, 
and then vanished. It was assertiMl that he came from 
tlu' f 'lieurfa the Flittas — Morocco — AIccca —heaven 
itself. 

People flocked in from .dl quarters, to see and he.ar 
the mysterious stranger about whom such marvellous 
t.iles w'cre told. As he wuis a saint, a -maraboot, a 
shenf, it was impossible to approaeli him decently 
with empty hands; and, according to ancient custom, 
CM cry one brought Ins visit-otleriiig, according to his 
iiK.ins. Tile poor man ^ave his binall copyier coin; 
the rich man his large* silver one. Family hatreds, 
and old del)* of blood, were forgotten before tlie 
gr.iiid affair of the moment ; and the surest safe* 
conduft an Arab could liave, was thi^* pretext that 
he was going to make his call on Si Mohammed ben 
Abd-Alla. 'flic crowd of visitors multiplied; the 
dervisti’s purse swelled satisf.ictorily. He was then 
able to purchase oxen, and organise his entertainments 
on .a vaster scale. An immense multitude thronged 
to these religious feasts, wdneh always concluded with 
a few prophecies, Avherein the intelligent slierif caused 
to vibrate with admirable skill the only c'^ords 8f 
feeling which the burnous covers. 

Hitherb) these manifestations had been almost 
entirely’' made by natives wiho had no connection 
with the French; hut feub«equeiitly tlic friends and 
.appointed agents of the I'liristian power, who had 
maintained at first a Avavering and restless neutrality, 
joined in tlie general entliu-jiasni, and testified then 
sympatliy for the young sultan, not indeed openly', 
but with crafty secrecy. Letters be.aring their seal 
readied him, and were puirposely shewn to the group 
of first-rate believers wlio surrounded liini, to exftte 
their ardour, and inspire the confidence which they 
needed at the outset of so bold and dangerous^ an 
enterpiise. The visit-offerings increased in vjuuc. 
Money was plentiful ; liorscs, arms, and military stores 
began to arrive. One great parsonage .scut a red silk 
banner ; another, a handsome hor‘«o, rearly sadflled and 
caparisoned ; a third, a beautiful silver goblet, and other i 
precious articles for tlie outfit of the rising sultan. i 

Molnmined ben Alal-Alla next endeavoured to intro- 1 
duce order amimg the crowds that gathered around 
him as if by magic. He promi'^ed them regular y)ay, hut, 
above all, plenty of yumas, or plundering excurbioiis. 


All the bandits with Avhora Africa catnc tb 

enlist ulliter the flag of the sherif, Airlio protnlvod them 

t rdon for their crimes, with wealth nnJ heaven *isi 
rspeetivo. These precious auxiliaries constituted 
fbotbold and vigorous portion of his soldieiy ;* and it 
i»a.s witji fellow^, who can distinguish a horseman at 
tele.scopi^^ (fl.stnnce--who»'‘t;an sustain a conversation a 
coifptc of' league# orTr-^^jfho^ recognise unknown path- 
ways when they are hraden under snoA\' or shrouded 
by fogs- it Avns with stieli pieced troops that he was 
aide afterwards to perform the terrible exploits which 
curdled the blood of tlie Arabs, apd made them yield 
as submissively tc^ liis authority as if they had been 
prisoners bound luvid and foot. 

To crown his gooiMvyik, not only the thieves came 
(o him, but the pro pert/ they stole. Thefts multiplied 
in atnghtful mimner, iijf.d p.isMxl th<» bounds of ordinary 
audacity. All the Anrfh adventufers Avlio had attai'hed 
themselves to tlie service of the slu'rif, prowled bjfcr 
i night anioncst the neighbouring tribes; and even in 
I towns under French piotection, committed robberies 
of extraordinary daring and address. 

Hou-Maza was one (Ipy in his tent, surrounded by the 
priiKipil digiiiiancs of Ins future governiiienf, wdien 
a K.ibylv )f rougl. Snd determined aspect presented 
hiniielf, and demanded to speak witii^ him. Tlie shcrif 
gave orders that he should be .adn^'tod. As soon as 
the St ranger* entered the tent, he drew a pistol from 
his girdle. ^ 

‘You say you are the ijnvoy of Allah,’ said he, 
^sent to ev»nqner the Christians, and to <*xpel them 
•from the eoiintry : if you speak falsely, the favt ought 
^to he exposed ; if truly, i ilesiro to have unmistakable 
proof, because 1 shall then claim tlie honour to be tbo 


CO aeatii w’ tii ms owui nami. 
the kaid, I Ifora breathing hi 
nt him, whlh would not go 
confirmed iiic belief that gu 


first of your soldiers.’ The ICabyle presented — pulled 
the trigger— missed fire. The murderous attenipt Avas 
thrice repeated, andjthrieo the pistol refused*T!?''aet. 
He then threAV the wa'apon BAvay, shoutCMl out ‘A 
miracle I* and east }iiiM'*elf at the feet of JJou-Maza, 
AA'Iio during the perilous experiment did not maiufeat 
the slightest emotion. 

After r<pnayupg wnvTal days encamped in the 
Oued-OulOielal, the sn rif, now feeling sure of Ids 
men, determinf'd to atnlco the opening lilow# He dt- 
partul seeretj^' by iiiglit, Avitb flie necessary number 
of attendants, and fell at daybreak on the of 

El-Hliadj-('adok, tlie kaid ol Medioufia, wlio%rtS?^fl* 
to death w’ tli his owui hand. It was asSerted that 
his last, snapped a pistol J 
go off. The eireurnstaneo ^ 
gunpowder had no power 
to hurt him. After having performed his gra/i.'i, ho 
returned to the camp3|of| OivaJ-Oukhelal, boastinj^ 
aloud, in order that his words migllt be reported, tliat 
he reserv'ed for every kaid who took part with the 
Freneli the fate of Hliadj-Cadok. P^l-llliadj-Cadok 
having been slain heeause of his devotion to the . 
Clinst»ns, it was manifest tli.it po other siicTi kaid 
could diopo for mercy in the eyes of the shenf. The 
information of the murder spread universal terror 
iinongst all Who had enten^d into European service. 

^J'lie new's of the assassination the kaid of 
Mediouna attracted to the iiisyrreetioiiary banner | 
multitudes who had hitherto nanaineil neutral. Of | 
this number wore Ai^sa bel Djiuf lihadj-Fegraul, and 
several other '{lowerful chiefs of the Meelieia. These | 
men thirsted for vengeance on their former kaid, Hhadj- 
bel-Kasscm, against whom they cherished an ancient 
liatieil. 

The prH't"ip«-l profession of these Sebehhas has 
alAvays been theft ainl plunder, practised citlier on 
those ‘travellers whom necessity Compelled to cross 
their territory, and amongit whom they did not respect 
e\en the pilgrims from Mecca, or on their neighbours, 
witi! whom they have always Jived in open hostility. 

Ill the titue of the Turks, a Sebelilia Avhen applied 
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to for paympiit of ii debt, always 7)ut off the evil day 
till the arrival of*tho caravan from oR its way 

to* *Alj?icra with tribute* to the* p-ie-lui. At that tiini^i 
the debtor glided diiriiv' tlic niedit into the Turkish 
camp, and stole enough to pny what he owed, an(> te ^ 
supply his own little private exigencies' • 

In consequence of such forc<f of cha^a«t(‘r, the 
Sobchhas arc the head of the tribes of the subdivisifln, 
and irt-e, to a eerlam device, the barometer of pul;>lic 
opinion. If tin y are cairn, otliers make no attempt at 
disturbance; biif if li.iy are restlps*:, ibcir iioiglibours 
feel a tern hie iteliiiifF to follow their example. Conse- 
quently, it will h(* understood what importance Bou- 
MniM attached to the submi‘'sion of such a tribe as 
tliis, wbieb, in spile of the enormous losses it bad 
sullen d in t!ic late wars, (Vild still place at bis 
disposal .‘100 ellieient e;ualr\ and at least 2000 
foot-soldiers. * > 

Aissa biil Djin and his eoni]) inions were, therefore, 
neeived with unc'(iiiivo(*nl marks of joy. 'I'liey were 
jiromi-scd tlio .•‘.iti** faction of all tlieir old erudites ; 
they were honoured vith a specrli espeeially*ad<lrcssed 
to tlidm ; they were surrouudcfc' by the faithful who 
bad witnessed miracles ; they were all converted, and 
that so well, that Aissa liel Djin — who is tlie most 
corrupt and iiuToduloiis Arab who ever drunk a jar 
of sour milk, bu^wbo, liki* all Arab's, is extremely 
siiperi'litioiis — at last believ*’il biiie.elf ih the diviiu* 
missing of Si Moliaimned bcu Al'(l-Afta, and found 
an uuo\pi*cted pleasure in reconciling his e\il projects 
with tlie dcHnivd vill of the Almighty. 4 

During tin* first burst of imblic eiithusiaMm, the, 
sUerif was abh' to eombiiu* a** considerable force, and 
engage in legnbir battles witli the lYeneb. Their 
result, bonevj^T, ^oon disgusted him; In* e(*ascd to 
presy^Uiiniself thus fat (* to face; and unless when 
j;Oss(‘s.sing a groat numerical adv 4 ’n(age, be qniti* gave 
up tins Tiiode of contest lie li.id now recourse* to 
tin* various methods nliicli Abd-i'l-Ka<h*r Anpl()}(*d 
w itli continued success, and wliicli, in the actual stall* 
of Arab institutions, furnisli a torribh* ine.tns of 
rc.sistancc. lie made war igx^n the to force 

lliem to make war against the (‘liristian eiu-my ; he 
sfrnck ^N’^th terror, ^ and imirdcri'd with dreadful 
for^res, all tliose \^bo remained faittifnl to their 
Kiift)* nan nllie'-jj Kvery b nd. every agent of the 
TNlnudn'MC'^re at once converted into a traitor, and 
giue information of tlie slii'lit<’st movement of his 
masters, 'fin* bb’ciieli, tlniefore, .atJ^.T laving tried 
in N un I'll other methods of ndncin.g tln/r enemy to 
siihinisidon, Avere at last obliged to adopt the sirne 
tactii’.s; and between tin* tno, the trihca A»cie de«’ima(ed. 

^ After this protraefid ^tnt.gle, peace became tin* 
general vish. IJoH-iMa/.i felt tli.it he had drawn from 
the conntrj;^ all the energy it h nl to place at his 
disposal; and fearing an uiitov 1 change of opinion, 
and the natural consequence ot a iimnlerou.s bullet, he 
cseapeu towards the south Avith a feAv faitlifub liorse- 
incn, taking away Avitli him, as the remnants «of his 
grandeur, Ids lianner I'oldcd in a chest, and Ids trca'snre 
carried by a c()ii]>le of mules, Ihffortumftely for him, 
he decided upiii traversing the country of the agba 
of the Ouerseids, a%1io Avatclied, ]mrsucd, and, after 
an unparalleled clinse of a do/.en leagues across the 
mountains, KXiccecdcil hi reai-liing Idrn at the ATry 
moment Avhen lie Avas entering the territory of tlie 
Beni Tigreriii. Thnlj Ilamed dismounted or killed tlie 
handful of horsemen, and laid bands on the treasure, 
Avhieh A\.as divided amongst bis followers. Bii^ it 
was impossible to take the sberif himself, ^‘’or be Avas 
mounted, as usual, on aii cxeclleut horse. Ue fled by 
the merest goat-paths in Jlie direction of the Beni 
Tigrcrin ; and a few days afterwards, .a party of cavalry 
travelling from the south, st.itetl for certain that lie 
had been killed by the people of that tribe, tlon- 
firmatory reports came in from day to day, and the 


cfuntry be;^in to turn its thoughts towards the 
advnnt*k:cs gif jicace. 

Iljidj Haijicfl, who, Avliilc pacing nefft the toAvn of 
Mazouna wi<Ji his r/ou/j?, or retinue, had ivrr.angetl the 
marriage of liV son with^tlw* daughter of a rich inha- 
'oitant of theiplace, was^lesiroiis of profiting by the 
return of peace to go affl fctclt the bride himself, 
Avitli all .suitable ponq) and circumstance. After 
having got together about 150 horse.*!, he set out 
under the escort of all the gnyit families of the ncigh- 
honrhood, aaIio wished to pay him the eompliment of 
their presence. He arrived at M^zouna in the everting, 
and AVJis perfectly avoH received. The bride Ava.s made 
over to the females who accoHipanied him, and next 
d.ay, at ;in early hour, they were again upon the road. 
Just b(‘fore tluw readied the river Oned Meroui, ho 
oh.served a eonsidi’rahlo party of horse npjiroaching in 
excellent order. He thought it Avas tlie tSeh'dihas, led 
by the Aglia Si jMolmmined, coming, as had been 
agreed, to jierform a /'dfUasin, or games on hoi'^ehack, 
hefoiv the eoltegt* of the nCAv-married lady Llinler 
thi.s belief, lu* ordered his* cavalry to form a (lonhie 
row, to .allow tliose who arrived sutlli iiait spine to jier- 
form between ^the two line*-, ‘Die approadnng jvarty 
then rushed full gallop iiito^the opening made for it; 
and Avhen fairl}' in the midst, made a gener.al discharge 
of firoaniH, loaded Avitli IwU, at the aglia’s horsenum, 
AMtIi the hiiltle-sliout : ‘.Moliammed ben Ahd-AIla!’ 
It was,- 111 truth, tin* slunf, Avho by :i night-march of 
perhaps twenty leagues, had come from the extreme 
p.'lft of the Flittfts tribe, where lu* had rallied a new 
imnd of partisans. The sliont of ‘'I'leason!’ sen 
ans\vt‘red to that of ‘ Mohammed hen .Mid-Alhi !’ 

The agha’s e.ivalry (lis])C‘r,^ed immediately after 
having made a useless dis(‘harge of tli(*ir gnus, Avliieh 
AAon* loaded with jiowdcT only, in liononr of the 
Avodiling-fe'tiviiie.s. They ni'-licd to tlu* narrow and 
ditlieult pnssnee of tlie ( )iied Meioui, where they 
cneounfi'red an .iml)n‘'C'!(h* of lon or .*u)0 Si helilui'^ 
foot-sold i(‘rs, ami were de(*imated A\itliout the po.-^si- 
hility of making an honoif.'ahle defence. Several 
isolated horsemen performed pfodigie.s of valour; but 
the great body thought more about lligllt^than combat. 
The aghii, avIio remained to the last by his daugliter’s 
.side, (lied defending her. A score of lior'-emeii Aveie 
left dead in tlu* hod of the Oued .Meroui; the rest 
is(’aped 'paiMtel V, pursued by the entire force of the 
Sel elihas. ‘L'h ^ slu’nf ciinied off all the ANouVai, a 
con.siderahli* nninher of ii.ules ii'ul hagga'g’-liorscs ; iiinl 
after tins astounding nxMirrection, which was attended 
I'V the death of the most devoted scrv.ant ol the Freneli, 
lu* established liimsclf m tie* plain of Mtai i'"nts, 

* It ma'-' he easil}^ conceived AA’hat cH'cet the appari- 
tion of lioii-Ma/a ia-(»dnccd in the country, it avii . 
impossible not to rci-egni.si* in this mir.icidous event 
the results (jf the divine protection. Evi'rylhmg that 
had occurred could, therefore, have no other efleet 
than to increase the awe AAitli Avliiidi tlie sultan Avas 
regarded, and the terror A\hich lji.s name inspired, 
'riu insurreetion, Avliich had been liitheilo restricted 
Avitliin the limits of a province, now assumed colossal 
proportions, and embraced the Avhole of Algeria. And 
finally, Abd-cl-Kader, the likwo of Arab indepeiuleiiee, 
loifg forgotten amidst the sands of the Sahara aiul 
the mountains of f.lie Rif — Ahd-cl-Kadcr, Avliom the 
French believed they had driven from the country of 
(he Tell for ever -profiting by the general enthusias'u, 
threAv into tlie course of events the avIioIc a\ eight 
of Ids strength and. reput.atiori. Boii-TMaza Avas 
absorbed, anti lort in the glory of the superior 
luminary. What siihscqucntly folloAvcd, is ImoAvii 
to every one: the stream of AA’ar savcIUhI to a mighty 
river, avIioso destructive current w’as vi.sihle from 
afar. Our object has been to discover some of the 
secret .springs, and to follow the les.s conspicuous 
streamlet, by giving the early liistory of tlie fanatic 
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Bou-^faza^ the sansruinarv; Father of J^hV Goat. Not form as to give a sort of faint sliadow Va sl^ado of a 
tlio least singular pait of his story is its loncl^sion-A chance tfijt peace might be restored. Qnc of (he UtissiRii 
that lie s»h()ul«jj survive to enjoy a quiet residence in princes with the unpronou nceablc. names, 'said* to 
France, w ith a iieiisiorffrom the govern moat. • aave agreed provisionalljf to certain ‘ notes * wliich might 

mean nnytiiing that his czarship chose. Whether tho 

^ jjrrocinent iind tlie notes are worth more than the drop 
of ink ^liigh it toqjc to A\rite them, is not for ut to > 


^ riK 

T r l(i s. 


In these busy times, a mah iiiav pick up scraps of sa»: buf the very rumour caused a panic about pigs, 
information wliicii do not fall to'liia sliarc in days of «'>'l f'at >* which we 'arc cont-erned witli hero.. Let 

peace and tranquillity, 'rhero is coutiuually occuMuk tI>roua(. tho iBllow ng from the C^k 

M 1 s. 1 \ ( on^titution of tho day following that oil which the 

that svluch eitl.cr dlnstratcs some greafc l.ut almost i^reement readied tl.is country, 

forgotlen natural jinnciplo, or lays lure to us soiiio of whether it docs not nppeSr that peace would 

I onr glaring doriciencios, either national or sivi-il. It be a very terrible thing: — M^ork, which had previously 
I i^ a good tiling that l^ich should be the ea-st : else fetched 4 ds., li.id to be sold at .‘iSs., wliich was tho top' 
should M'(', indeed, Iijao little return for the ini{>c>ies, price obtained. Owing to the largo numbers wliich 
' costliness national hatreds, interruptions to commerce, remained unsold, the sejoves in the market were quite , 
and misdiiveted cnerrios almost m&cpirable from a inadequate to store thpi ; and tlwy had to be crowded 
. .sl:.fcofu»r. It is n duty to pi<-k tut the «,m,l lessons hi.hlors where tifey remaiued duriuK the nighW-. 
. . T ’ 1 4 /r 4 ii I Inc receipt ot news, either eoiifirmatory or*in denial 

from tiu. had events. In <>r<ler to e^e<'t tins, .however, intellificnee. w.,s auviou-dy looked for; 

it nocc'NNary to (‘licyk tlie moj^hid l.asPe for hoBrors ii^fomiatioii could be obtained. The cbiiso- 

! < •) .; ‘11(1 ‘I ed by tl'c w hill of c V v'tit 1 at and near tlie scene quiMi'‘( was, tliat yesterday tlie ])aiiic continued, and 

ol aft nl cf)iifli(‘t. Tlic mind is in a ver^ poor state for { the srlli‘r‘' v.in* tbiceft t<» disfioM* of the stocks in 
gatlK'niu; up till ciiimbs 4 w isdom, v litBi thrinvii into j ni.irki t :it a riimou»ly low figure.’ It s,yems to be 
this unlit altliv ('xeitement. We know a family among ‘'mnetliing more than a mere tenipomry reduction of 
nlumiadislinfliorioisisnoiN an expected d.iih fea.t : tlie dealers noiild lone lAid to Mibmit to, 

, , 1, f 41 4 ... . I „ .ac ‘ 7 / , att'oribiie to a further ohsiTvatioii inride : ‘Should tlic 

and we doubt not tli-it m on rt iders ot the ./<ni)ittil' , • . .1 ^ 

, ,, , , ,, , ' ,,,, - ,, ,, I news ol jieacii i)ro\e true, JLlie eoiisi (luenee.s to the 

(null po-nt ts, p.rallel iiivtau •<. 1 he f ithcr sd the pun isiondiouses iu this cily [CWk] wdll be 

I f.iuiily, luin^ somewhat bryond e i-^v reaeh of llie mhous. Th(') Iia\e bad liertWore (lillieullics to con- 
neivsjupi 1 I) IS iii.'ide s[)Ci i il arr.ingi .iK iits for reeei\ i V 1 A’lid against, one of vliieli is tlic gieat se.iit'ity of 
in tail) (ojn id’ tlie ft, nr , and not eontent vith this, *t.‘isks. '’J’lie journeymen ^eoopers ba\e been at cross- 
lu’ procure i :i ‘ s ^eon 1 edit. on,’ at .1 later hour of tlie purposes with their einploj err, and frequently a bounty 
I d ly. lleth copies ;iie re.icl out iiloiel-iiot a (Vimean i <;*’ T-' or l..(! h,is liad to l.e Rueii to a good workiuim 
letter h( iie' omitted, or .i dispateli from ‘our ownl^y eoiisentiiig to enter upon an emploj-ment. Ihe 


( firrr noiident ’ Father, mother, children, all diink 
greedily in the horrors ; .all imbibe a •‘ort of com ietion, 
th it tlu're is a fero. 10 ns .lud deliberate intention some- 
a; 1, -e to murder fiO.OOO men by ncgh^’L; all (though I 


eonsvMjuenei' of the scarcity of casks has been, tT/JP* in 
tlie stores oi' tlie prftuMp.il provision-merchants the 
provision^ me jiiled up, nnea''Ived, in immense (|uan- 
titles. . . .1/ five casks in any “lot ' .are eonthMuiRd 

by the evunintrs, tl. • entiie l(>t may he refused. It 


till y lia\e no relatives o? friends out in the (himiai) is? also statul, that fioni the la-ik in ubleh the provi- 
gt t into a kiiul ol* n. r\ Ru s irrital)!(‘ I \eitenient, ^vhieh j ^h)ns an* pffekAl Is .ilf’, rn ide of new timber, the 
quite unfits (hem for oppreei.itinq miy of tho eolumus 'I'li' I'b' W ' k, aii.l proiliicvs an^pp.art!ii> 

ofthc '^/,,,^,r^^ept(hosev^l,iehrel,lleto.thcdis.astcrs ^ I 

of the army. It need hardly he s „d, tha tins .s j,,,. ,,o,.k . of 

"'“'‘■reiE.e of M.und ind-yunt. and liurtfiil „,iieuning vihieh a few word, may he said. • ‘ 

res .and gentle tlionghts of eliildreii. It ]?iif)wu iiow I'add^ prizes his jiig : he has 


of the Tuks, ix<ept those which relali' to^the dis.a&tcrs 
of the army. It iieotl liardly be s ud, that this is 
ruinous to any exercise of '■onnd ludgyiint. and linrtful 
to the* I Mile natures .and gentle thoughts of eliildreii. 


vv, L..N. .L.. jiow j \iuu^ prizes ms jiig : ne nas 

But the n’.idcr may wonder A\liat the^e serious good re.isoii ‘Ro S) so, fur the pig is one of the few 
.admonitions can jiossdily b.i\e to do with/>e/s. The ‘‘oiumodi ties yo.-'Si ssul by him wliich ean he excii.ingid 
truth IS, hoAvcAor, tliat^ tins is exactly one of the mono^. In the New Forest, the pigs are .dl()*rcd 1 
,nd..nees,l.,-idowed forth in our opening panigraph. It 'oy-’r-iuc for themndves; tl.ey are placed under a J 
, 114. 1 • 4 • swineherd, wdio .agices at ho Tu Ilf h a Jicad to look after 

Ave m.r, learn imieh about many things during stirring .1 . . , . , M 1 * -i 

“ , ^ . ' , . ^ I the sAvine iJnrnig a certain nniuKr or Avotks residenee 

tunes, a pig m.iy he one of tl.e links ju the ehain ot „,e j.’„roM. 'J'Jie .■mnii.ds arq fed alnio' ^wholly on 
know let! ue, for aught we eau say to the eontrary'. Kow', j the he(s'linm.,t and neoiiis whieli they pick up, and 
.a pig -or r.ither pigs jilura] instead of pigs singular — are .seireely anj e\j)[‘rjse to tlu ir owiierb, avIio j)»y ;i 
in.iy he made use of to assist in deA'cloping this truth, ^ ‘•mall syju to tlu' Stew'.ard’s ('oiirt at Lyndliiirst for this 
tliat pe.iee, m matters of husinc.ss, inav possibly be ! priulcge of ‘ m isting ' in tlic Forest. But in Ireland, 
Je.!.irik,l a disastrous aflair, just a.s'a laid season I '"-‘ilrrs are lyiH'rently mana,qed : piggy is as inuoh a 
would be to the farmer. Kvery man, in this world of I f '."‘‘^^'"7 i ‘ 

ours, looks out h.r y mucl, of his particul.ar employ- ^ roach to this 

iiient as will aflord liim tlio means of support; and btate of tilings. A pig has iniiuy qieril.s over a sheep 
Avhatever brings the amount bclow^ Jliis level, is to him or a bullock: .ke will Ji\c on anything; he will not 
an (nil, hoAvcAor it may benefit others. In this sen«i‘, trouble his imister to look mudi^allcr liini ; and almost 
tliere is much tnitli in the two old jirovorhs concerning every atom of Jus slauglileied circass is valuable 
tlie ‘one nuin’s meat’ and the ‘ill wind.’ If the w.ar lor some purposes or other. He is a scavenger, in 
ceases, the demand for certain commodities will le.s.sen; merits ; for he gobbles dowm offal 

if tho demand le.s.en.s, the nKarket-priee wiTl fill; if the otherAvise he miisance. It is a very 

, ^ r 11 41 4-4 -11 1 1 1-4. , curious, circnnistanci', too, that notwithstanding tlio 

market-price falls, the profit w ill be reduced ; ,i I jlio pig, th. ratio of offal to carcass is 

But the reader can see the result Avitliont any more ifs. j^ss in him than in the slicep or the bullock— namely, 

It Avill be remembered that, tow^ards the close of IS.-Jl, ' ono-tl^ird of the live weight; while in tlie slu'cp and 
till* diplomatic hocus pociis at Vieriiri nssnniecl such a ' t.'ie bullock, it is seldom much less than one-half. 
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This, then,. is hftother reason why pigs are somewhat in 
the li^ht of favourites among cottagers, and^Isish cot- 
tajfers or coftiers in particular. There are pig- dealer^ 
' who go about from fair to fair iif Ireland, to purchase th/ 
porcine* weakh of the peasantry. A man having a^pig 
to sell, will drive or entice him (for k is hard to te^. 
how^to get a pig to ‘move on’ in ^le wislinrl-ftir direc- 
tion) to a neighbouring fair, where tjie slire\fd dealer 
makes as close a bargain ’as he can. There is a vast 
deal of blarney, and oVten a ijonsidcrable amount of 
whisky, consumed during the bargaining. When the 
purchase is made, tjie dealer cither transmits the pig 
to the nearest shipping- place, and sells it to merchants 
for the English market ; or he sella it to fsitteners, from 
whom tlie pig is pnrehased by the provision-curers of 
Cork, nliero salt pork is iirepared and sold in immense 
I quantities. V 

'Die distinction between * sft^king-pigs,* ‘ porkers,’ 
•-¥.'nd ‘ bacon-hogs,’ may he casil}’^ understood. Sucking- 
jugs, like Infants, have their age designated by wrecks 
rather than hymionths or years ; thpy are killed before* 
the ago for weaning, and have a tendu^'ncss and 
delicav’y due to a milk diet, '^'lic porkers are weaned 
at about two months old, and arc sutlered to live 
on, with STich food as they nia*y best obtfyn, to an 
age varying from three to seven months — the ohlcr 
animals weigh iiifl^iiiost, hut tlio younger bringing a 
better priee per pound. The ‘bacon-hogs are fed on 
odds and ends of refuse, h) an age varytlig from twelve 
to eigliteeii months ; a^^er which they are fattened 
on a more earefully selected diet. 'J'liis fattening 
process goes on for about two or three months ; after 
which oc('urs the trausformttion of. liog into bacon? 
One of thi* curiosities of free commerce is, that while 
nearly all tlu^ belter kinds of Irisli bacon an* hhii>j)ed to 
much of the commoner kinds of American 
bacon are consumed in Ireland. ^It is, jierliajis, scarcely 
necessary to say, tliat liacon is cured hv a comhmed 
action of salt, heat, and smoke ; whereas salt^ir pickled 
pork is eNjioscd simply to the action of brine or salt 
.solution. 

Ireland looks to Kngland as tlio great^ustomer for 
all such produce. M‘Culloeii estimates that, 

between ••l^s.iH^Nand 18^4, Ireland scuit annually to 
E^laml 8280 tierces of salt beef, 22^1)20 barrels of 
siiff ^j ork. and 88,r, 10 cwts. of bacon and ham — worth 
pfnicctW^y abemt L.dOO.OOO. In all jirohability, the 
quantities have hern larger since 1841. , Tii war-time, 
liowever, as at present, llie demand for sail pork under- 
' goes a sinblcn and large increase ; lH^'au|; both ,‘^ailors 
and .soldiers require to he provided with meat that will 
keep .several months, 'rrue, it was never intended that 
* .salt pork sliould be enten^ra|, for want of tiiel to cook 
it, as seems to haP/e been in some iiihtances the ease iii 
the Crimcj^; but enough of that sad tale. At various 
periods during the yenr 1854, tlu* provision-merchants 
at Ciyk look vast contracts for salt pork, in some cases 
amounting to many liundred thousand poundweights. 
An advanced price was, of course, obtained sucli a 
lime ; hut even at this price, a loss w'ould be incurred 
if any cireumstanecs w'crc suddenly aru^ unexpectedly 
to ‘check the demand. Hence tlie nervous apprehen- 
Bion of the uKTchaHts at the bare possibility of a sudden 
declaration of peace. 

In what mHnnc^'^va^ may raise the market- value of 
commodities, is not dij^cult to compr^iend. Without 
entering into the dry details of political economy, a 
few w’ords from iSIr Tooke’s Iliston/ of Prices w’ill shew 
the nature of the disturbance. In the event of war 
breaking out, ‘there w'ould be a distur^iance of the 
proportion of the juices of commodities, relatively to 
each other, and relatively also to the price of labour. 
The articles which mighf suddenly bo the objects of 
government demand w'ould rise; but, on the other 
hand, those articles whicli would, but for the waP; have 
been purchased by individuals from the fund which is 


withdrawn fpm them, Avould exficrience an equivalent 
ttlll. Li gefcral, on such occasions, the demand by 
government^ being sudden, and on a large scale, for 
conmiodities of which the supply has not had time to 
accoin mod a fti itself to such extra demand, may produce 
.a eonsidcrabff rise in tlie 'price of such commodities; 

I while the cort-esponding ^bstraetjon of demand being 
spread over an infinitely greater surface, woiilil operate 
in. a liiaimer that nnglit be hardly perceptible, but 
w^ould not lie the less real on the run of general prices.’ 
Tlie gist of this is, to shcw'dliat when the prices of 
a few articles rise in conseqiv'occ of a government 
demand in w’ar-timc, there is a corresponding dimi- 
nution of prices ki the great bulk of other articles ; but 
that, nevertheless, as the nev^' demand is sudden ami 
violent, and the diminution in other articles is gradual, 
and spread over an extensive surface, there always 
see/os to he a sort of general dearness at such a time. 

Blit, eschewing these economical teachings, no one 
wants to he taught that a sudden demand for a great 
deal of pork^ ;.voiild raise tlie price of that pork, as 
of any other commodity lyidcr parallel circumstances. 
Wlietlicr it is all owing to the war, or to the w^ar combined 
with other circumstances, tliat sensitive barometer, 
the hrcc(‘hes-^)Ockct, tolls u;^ tliat prices of articles in 
great demand have undergone a serious rise in jiriec. 
'I'.ike the end of January in 1858, w'hcri the Aberdeen |! 
ministry was scarcely a*lnontli old; and the end of ;l 
January ill 1855, w hen the same ministry died a .sort ji 
of violent death. Tn tlie former, w’e had the best Essex ; ! 
white wheat at^ flOs., and in the latter, at 80s. per Ij 
(faarter ; in the former, the best tow-n-marlc fl<jnr at j 
Ids., and in the latter, at T.'ls. per 280 lbs. ; in the former, l j 
the best wheatem-bread at 8d., and in the latter, .at lid. 
tlie 1-lb. loaf; in tlie former, tlie best beef at New'^ate 
Market at 3s. Oil., and in the latter, at 4s. 4d. per stone ; 
in the former, the best fallow at l.ls, and in tlie latter, 
at 57s. jx'r cut. And so it is in nvHjieet to the barrels 
and tiertes of salted meat— the war alleeted the de- 
mand, anil the demand affeeted the priee, and tlu^ j'uee 
alTeeted the sujiply, and tlic^supply aflei'ted the hopes 
and fears of the dealers ; and tliese hopes and fears 
became voiy sensitive at jAiy prospect of sudden 
alternation fioni war to j)(‘aee. *’ 

And thus does a I’ame aliCiUt IMgs heeomo a mori' i j 
important alTair than at fust thought it might apjiear. i 


THE SIEGE OF THE SWALLOWS. | 

This gue^t of siiminer, ‘ 

The tenij)Ic-lianiiting inai’tlet, does ap|)io\e, ' 

By his )o\ed inai'.sionry, that the lieaviai’s breath | 

c Smells \vuoiiigly here - no jutly, friiv.e, buttie-.s, j 

K* coigne of vintage, but this bir<l h.ith made 1 

Ills |)eiiduiit bed, ami prof reant cT.idle : where they j 
Most bleed and Ihiuiit, I have observed, the air ! 

Is delieatc. | 

TiiR swallow of this kind, liowever, is not always a j 
tcniplc-liaunting or church-going swallow. Occasion- j 

all, , he contents himself with the abode of the priest; 
and some years ago, when staying at the rectory of 
Stanbourne, a retired village in Essex, I was greatly 
interested in a siege he fcnd some of bis neighbours 
gallantly sustained in dw'ellings they had built under 
the eaves of llic lifiuse. 

•jn the latter part of spring, these birds make their 
appearance with us in England, if the weather is fine; 
but whence they come, it w'ould be more difficult to 
tell. Manyn years ago, an anonymous ‘ Person of 
Learning and Piety ’ propounded the theory, that they 
spent their hybernation eitlier in the moon, or in some 
intermediate planet, too small to be visible from the 
earth, lying in the gulf of space-, just as rocky islands 
are found iii the middle of the sea, of no other obvious 




use tlian for fowls to rest tyid breed upoA This idea, anything Can be anpcrnJded with 
however, after being thoroupbly sifted Iw the iiatiP standing all his caution, however, the Job 

ralist Ray anA his correspondents, was dismissed ns frequently fails ; occasioimlly no IAS to begin 

untenable,; even the .feare.t planet beintf too fa? off V*,';: '"' "“k 

- ’ /M 1 lt»lk tlnnk him an idle workman, because be IS 4eCii SO V , 

for aueh a purpose. Olau^MaKnua wa^e first v ho ll, coring, ftisliing hither an.! thlUier, with 

proposed the submarine theory— or, ratlijr, who stuteif „ti,e^a^„rent oWeet than amusement; but oll^this 
asS a sinifile fact, wHat avus*. received as such by the his*nest isjilrying, and he knows ho must not 

descending line of philosophers, including Lirinams yet venture to touch it. * 


and his rival Klein, down to Baron Cuvier, that the 
swallow, like tlie Ip tie (id man of Gerinan tradition, 
tucked himself under 4he water for his winter’s sleep. 
The most authentic niirrativcs wore given — one of them 
r^ad to our Koyiil Socie<t§? — of the bunches of s. Hows 
that were dragged up from tlie bottom by fishermen ; 


The nests were at length conl^letod, and we thought ■ 
there was notinng more to be seen, till tiie young ones 
sliould he peeping eiiriously out of their doors at a 
world into which they were cal led, Hliey could not tell 
how or AA liereforc. But one morning our attentipu 
was aroused by an unusual clatter — by sounds, tliere 
A%us no doubt, Jii aerial strife; and running out, we 


and it was stated tliat, altboiigli tbc birds were inson- tlio strongbold of the swallows attacked by a 
sible, their hearts were still pulsat ng ! At length, it troop of sparrows, wliysc obvion# design was to gain 
occurred to some person iii Gcriiuiny to bring tlie possession of the ready-huilt comfortable nests. Wtt, 


occurred to some person iii Gcriiuiny to bring tlie 
question to a pracKiical test, and he at once o/fen'd 
an equal w'cight in silver for a liaul of snbmjjnno 


possession of the ready-huilt comfortable nests. 

are not aware that tliis proceeding is in acconlance i 

with the ordinary habits of sparrows They build 


swallows. No reply Avas rvceiviftl, and the authJutic sldlfiilly their own* nests, and are more careful in the 
. , , elioiee of a locality than the swallows ; and wo arc 

s ones c cast I . . , , driven, theretore. to flic eoneliision, lliat this was 

Let us get to the budding, lioAvevor. ^ AVliother he cxceptio^sal cas-c, ^nd that tlij? besiegers 


stories ceased. 

Let us get to the budding, lioAvevor. ^ 'NVliother he 
I comes from the moon or The bottom of the Avater, the 
swallow IS liere, and sids to Avork at Ids nest, in tin* 
fashion tlius di scrihed hy WIfite : — ‘ Tlie crust or sliell 
of tins nest seems to he formed of Midi dirt or loam 


as comes most readily to hand, and is temperdl and liaA'c liad no diaiice at all 


A\ere a eoflmy wliose dwellings had been eitlicf tendered 
uiieomfortahle. or wluilly destroj’cd, Ip sonic accidental 
iiUorfereriee (^' man or nature. ^ 

It might he^iouglit that the marauding-parly would 
‘ w'mi ereji 


iitures so strong, and 


I Avroiiglit tone-tlicr ANilli little hits of broken straws, to I so Avonderfidl} qiiii'k tliat it ^as doubtless in reference 
I render it tough and tenacious. A.^’llns bird )ftl^i I i) (licm the orator alluded conlideiUly to tlie (act of a 
builds against a perpendicular wall, a^ itliout any ]iio- tuinrs heme in two pfiiecb at on(*,o. But there are some 
' jeetiiig ledge under, Jt rcflUires its utmost eirurta to get consi<l(‘r.'ttions that toll*iii favour of the sparrows. 

the first foundalioii lirmly fixed, so that it may safely d'liey are a more united body than the others; they go 
I earry the Miporstru<*ture. On this occasion, tlie bird to work in concert, and live under fixed* social laws; 
not only clings with its claws, liiit partly supports when they aio engaged in pluiulermg, they lirAn out- 


itself hy strongly inclining its tad against the Avail, 


jiickets to gi\> the alarm m ease of need; 


making that a fulcrum; and thus steadied, it works and they^havc secret courts of justice for the trial 


and plasters the materials into flic face of the brick 

or stone By tJiis method, in ahoyt ten or twelve 

days, IS formed a lieniRiilieric nest with a small 
aperture townirds the to|l, strong, compact, and Avarin, 


and jmiiishment of criminals. On these solemn 
occasions, tiiey Oetahe tliemselAms to some solitary 
pl.i(‘e — perhaps at the outskirts of a wood ; and ihe 
whole comit^mity ga'dlier and vociferate round tlie 


and perfectie fitted for all the purposes for AiJiieJi it otlender, reproaeliing hiii., no doubt, with Ins hasenos^ 
was intondi d d'lie shell or ciust of the nest is a sort What piinihhn|f lit follows, we ar** unaTle ti^tell; for 
of ru‘'tic-woik, lull of knolis and ]irotuhefanees on the this secret tribunal lias its spies and sentiru'ls yio^^d 
outride ; nor IS the inside of tliose tliat I have examined aioiiiid, ami on the slightest alarm tke cour^f^^^,*'^^ 
smoothed with any exactness at all#hnt is renden-d up, and changes tlie venue to some more solitary spot, 
soft aif(l A^'a^m, and fit for ineuliatioii, hy a lining of Tiie v(‘ry nAstery of the proceedings, however, is 
.‘'inall straw s, grasses, and fcatlier.s ; and sometimes hy ominous of aoniqf terrible catastrophe; and w(‘ turn 
a bedding of iiiobs interw oven An itli wool. H'liey ;ire aw ay w ith a illiinlder from speculating on the doom of 
often capi KUDUS in fixing on a nesting-place, beginning tlie guilty sparrow. 

many edifices, and leaving them unfinished ; but wlieij The .spairows, besides, tire ohstjnate and determined j 
once a nest is completed in a slieltcrcd place, t gene- to tlie last ilegreo ; they uiiifk notiiipg of repulse, hut 
rally serves for si'veial seasons. Those winch breed in return again ainl again to tlieir attempt, r;f whatever 
a lead} -finished liuu^'C, get the start in lialehing of nature it be. They liave a Zouaviau b("Hneas and 
those that build new hy ten days or a fortnight. 'Pliesse impudence; llicy Jiold in utter contempt the laws of 
industrious artificers are at tlnur labours in the long property; and, in fact, they have every characteristic 
days before four in tlie morning; Avlieii tliey fix their of reckltss banditti or roving bucaiieers. It is not 
materials, they plaster them on Av;ith their dims, wonderVul that a body of tins nature should become 
moving tlieir heads with a quick vibfatory motion.’ fonindalile hv more than numbers, even to more 
Tlie locality cliosen hy the swallows we have now powerful and agilc' creatures. In spite of the gal[^nt 
our eye upon, was, in the year in question, as m sorties of the garrison— in spite of tlieir lightning 
various former years, under^the caves of the rectory ^f sweeps among the enemy — the ^icsts were Bome- 
Stanbourne. The house is an old-fashioned lathed and times reacln'd, and received considerable damage; and 
plastered parsonage; its projecting •gables united hy a although tlie Iv^siegers were always driven back, they 
transverse body, and this protected from the niid-d®y were always sure to return. The swallows were at 
sun by a pretty veranda, covered Avitli roses, clematis, work hy the earlii'st dawn in repairing the breaches 
and Avoodbino. The progress of the architecture of in their eartliw'orks ; hut ns soon as this was accorn- 
tlieir summer-visitors had been watched with interest, plishM, the sparrows, being of the nature of a light 
year after year, by the w'orthy rector aiwl his wife — gueiilla fori^’, .ind tlicrefore unburdened with a coni- 
hy the latter more especially, a close observer of tlic mis'^ari^t, which would have obliged them to wait for 
habits of animals ; and the operation usually amused supplies that never came, a»d of the orders of a war- 
tliem for ten days or a fortnight. The swallow, in fact, minister wlio gave no orders at all, were upon them 
is necessarily a slow builder ; for each layer of mud lie again^on the instant^ 

places, requires some considerable time to dry, before Tlie brave swallows, it may be supposed, were much 


[ir clu^t of the nest is a sort 



harassed ; huO 'by and by, they had iccourse to an 
engineering- expedient, which sliewcd a very r^ilraordi- 


iMi»y degree^f mtdligeive. 'J’he sparrows, they knew. 
l»ad no cliance with them in personal conflict — th/j 
object of the asfailants w as to get possession of their 
fastnesses; and in order to render this more diffiJuI^ 
the fsw'allows actually built nj) the door of,.tlK*ir nc‘st3| 
in front, and made an opening be^find, wlibrc 
joine<J the wall ! • 

The chagrin of the aSsailant^, wlien they discovered 
this clover mananvre, was ludicrously evident; but 
nevertheless, vJth the obslinaey of true sparrows, they 
continued tlieir attack witli unabated vigour ; re- 
peatedly attcmjiting to take tlie place by slorin, and 
being as repeatedly repulsed. The conduct of one 
swallow w'as the special subject of our adniiratioii — 
for we need not say tlnit, day after da^', we returned to 
the spectacle with all,, the eagor^»\ss of tlie eoiiihatants 
jlicinselves — and often Ave nishea we had the power of 
individiiaKhiug him in some way or other. Tins cliam- 
jiion posted liimself within one of the newly •made doors,. 
iVorn which his taihfeatli(‘rs jirotruded; and, well know- 
ing tliat tlie sparrows w'ould not hazard a personal 
conflict, there he remained tvith incredible perse- 
verance, ^.(^far as we know, morHing, noon, and night. 
To say tli.it w-e watched him every liour ot^ tlie day, 
Avould be an exal geration ; hut the tail-feathers were 
the first object aN saw- in the vinrmngj,and the last 
that Avaved over tlie retreat of the anr.ailants in tlie 
afternoon : Iheso tail-feathers Avere the true stand.ard 
of the hes^i'ged — a flag st) immoAalile, that it g.ivc ns 
the idea of its being nailed to lli(‘ niast. t 

Curious as it may seem, ^liis singular siege eon-^1 
tinned, till the appearance of the }oung swallow-s 
shewed tlu' .-issailanls that all hopi* Avas over; and 
they at lengtii took their departure, and Ave saAv them 
no itTTtfC*. lint I he ehainjiion Avas not so easily moved. | 
I’erhaps lie considered the yoffng to bo in danger;' 
l»erha])s lio had heeome accustomed to h^s gallant 
Avatch; peihaps lie A\as jirond of the (hstinction lie 

had gained ; pel haps ]»ut Ave could not tell Avliat 

might he liis indiieement : all avo know Avas, th.at 
Avhenover avo eliaiieod to loolc^at thc^rioft, there Avas 
, as al(iyt as e\er, with tlio tail-featlKTs standing out 
1 1 in triumpli from tlie door. , 

^-^rely this Av.as a kind of monomania ! We Avondered 
\vWtr-%lJ-e rcalli/ the honis he chose for his food and 
reiTcatioif ; and the idea even occurred to ns — avo 
aeknoAvlcdgc it Avas a a-, ild one — tliaU his grateful 
brethren provided him Aiith evert, thing neecs.-.:iry, 
leaving him to indulge, as liis sole plCisnre in life, 
in recollections of Ins glory. AVci-k after aacoI: passed 
|r aw .a}', but not so thy tail ; September came, but the 
' tail did not go; t^io leaved fell, but the tail stood; and 
m October, Avhen the eolony flitted to tlie moon, or to 
Iheboltonfof the waters, this h- loic sentinel remained 
Ticliind. 

W.ls ho asleei*? Had his feet been so long rooted to 
the .spot that instead of migrating like the resl^ he had 
sunk into torpidity at home ? Our curiosity was raised 
to the highest pitch, and at length placing a ladder 
against the w^ll, Ave crept cautiously nji. The tail- 
feathers did not stir, even wdicn our breath Avas niion 
them; Ave touched them Avitli our finger — they Avere 
cold and motionless^ Head! thought Ave — brave sentinel 
— he died at his jiust ! We removed ilidniest gently, and 
bringing it doAvn to our friends, the rector and his 
family— we found tlie tail in it, but notliing more! 
Three feathers, arranged so as to represent exactly a 
ewallow’s tail, Avere firmly fixed in the threshold *6f the 
door!* f 
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* main f.iita .tf tlio ubme curious sicRC, including the 
rcmoral of the doovwnys, and the imitative sentinel, were coni- 
inhnicatod to us by ti Rentlcman of respectability, wbo rtlers us 
to the rector and his liuly, as well as to other frieilds.— Kn. 


It ETUU.N. 

/ 

You Vive come b.iek to us, in_A hiotlior, ' 
Witiy/oiir palo :niil*tlioughitiil brow: 

Is the jny of old about your jiath? 

Ls your ‘ lilo-ro^o'^iblooining iiou '? 

Yon left ns, dear, for a f.iiier elimo. 

And a brighter sun than ours; 

I'or thy deep repose of hf, est sharle^, 

And tlie gold ot orange koAveis. 

We half rejoiced that a on Avere not lirn e 
When our Avinter's grew dim ; 

T'\>r we rightlv dcM'iiied — ‘A glorious .sun 
There .shines afar for him ! ’ 

7\nd oh ! AAlieii your first dear letter came, 
How the gladiK'ss flashed through tears ; 

For each word of elioer and blessing fell 
silence on our fears. 

And although }ou saffl tlint elinie was l)rl';iit, 
Ainl although that land Avas fair; 

‘ 'J’here^Mis no place like your pAA'n «lear horn- 
'J’o ho met A\itli any\fjieie ! ’ 

You have come btiek to ns, mv brother, 

To }onr ehildhoofl’s home once iiioie; 

To the innsie of the loAing Aoiee, 

To the w.Liiu, true lusiiU ol joiis 

You ha\'Cf‘ome hack to us, my hiotlier, 

Witli your palo and thonghttiil brow; 

Ami the star of Hope about \our path. 

Is it beaming brighter now'' 

Does it point liom (snth to that tail ehnu' 
here the sunshine shiiudli best *' 

AVliere tlu' wamhier's wiaiy soul ui.iy find 
Doth a refuge and a rest? 

AVc bid .you Avelcome bael;, m^ l)rollu*r. 

To yoifi- rhiltlboods Vonie once more : 

To the imisle ol the lovii^g voice, 

To the Alarm, true heaiLs of ^ ore/ 


JMTsS NlCillTlNGALli:. 


INIiss 'Nigliting.ile in appearance is Just what uui a.ouIJ 
exjieet in any othVr aaoH bred woman aa ho may ha*, e stsui 
perhajis rather more than thirty Acais ot lile; her manner 
and eouiiti’iiaiiee are preiiossessing, and this Avitliout the 
possession of ]>osit;ve beauty ; it is a taeo not easily for- 
gotten, ple.i^iiig in its smile, AAitli an (‘y<‘ lietoki'iiiiig great 
fell-]iosse.ssion, and giAiiig, A\hen slie wislu's, a quiet look 
of firm dotermiualion to evi ry feature. Her geiii'i-al 
demeanour is quiet, .iiid rather reserAeil ; still, 1 am much 
mistaken it she is not gifteil with a AOiy livi'ly sense of the 
ridiculous, lii coineisation, she speaks on matters of 
business Avitli ;i grave eaniesliicss one Avould not expect 
from her aiipeaiauee. She lias e\ ideutly a uiiiid disciplined 
to "estraiii, undcTlhc prineipks of the action of the moment, 
cATi y teeling Avhieh*Avonlrl interfere aa ith it. She hfus trained 
herself to command, and h'arned the v.iliie of conciliation 
loAA'ards others and constraint o\'er herself. Her nerve 
i|.Avonderful : I have been Afith her at very .severe opera- 
tions; alio Avas more than equal to tlic trial, t^lio has an 
utter disregard of « contagion ; 1 liaAC knoAAii her spend 
lK4irs OA'cr incri cljing of choler^ or lever. The more 
awful, to every sense, any particular case, especially if it 
w.as that of a d 3 ing man, her slight form would be seen 
bending over him, administering to his case in every wa.y 
in her jiOAvfr, and seldom quitting his side till deatli 
released him. — Oshonw's Scutari. 
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rATKIiNOSTEU JlOW A^Nl) TVIAGAZIXE-DAY. 
L* vrnuNos'j lr IJow, which, ns most i)oo])le know, stands 
nortli of St l*anl’s ( dniicliyard, hc‘iait»its Vari'<4r as 
a stia'^Lding' row or rank’^t)f dlinipy wooden hoiisi's, 
inhaliitcd by the turners of l)eads and rosarics, and 
the wriftrs of J’aternosters, Aves, and C’^^ceds, in da\ s 
prior to the iiuontion of**printinL,''. Its proximity to 
the metropulilan church, and its central position in 
the capital, made it a ihsirahle situation for the hcrilas 
anil the aititicers of those days, wiiose occupation it 
was to supply the literature and thi* machinery of 
deuiLieii. Tlie Kow' then coiisided ’e ' *ot a hiinrle rai^v 
of houses, lookini'' out u[)on old St i’anl’s (Mnirch; .md 
the sail' of its menhandise, we may reasonably con- 
clude. augmented or declined with the n hgioiis Icrvoiir 
ot the jicople, and w tlie periodical cclebratimi of 
cccU'siastical cere monies. 

AVlu n the Keformation eaine, and Engl.md 
]’rot('stant, the heads and the ni'^ai'ies, the I’alernosti'rs, 
Aves, and (Vetds — and the iioor friai^ of the relieioiis 
housv's, ‘ wJiite, black, ai#l gicy, with all Ihcir trnm- 
per\,’ had to (kenmp wiitiout heat ()♦’ drum. In tlieir 
place came a ‘•^arni (jf mercei.>, silkmeii, lacemen, and 
tirewonan and seamstresses. ( 'liurcli-goers no long- r 
w.intcd heads and hrcviaric-J, hut handsTanc hunday- 
trarments —and the lu W' U mints of the llow' administered 
to tlu' necessities of a new^ sp( cii'b of df‘Votion, not mneh 
better, it IS to he feared, tlian the old. Tlie Kow now 
began to grow' famous as a market for rich vehets 
and stiitfs. It was here Llie gentry of the court of 
Cliarlcs IT. came a-shoiiping in tlieir eeiuipage-; aiiT 
liy tins time the liow must have become, tl) some 
extent, wdiat it is at tlie present day— a narrow lane, 
um uitahle for the passage of \eliieles — for we read that 
the tlioroughhire w'as oft«3n hh'.eked nj) by the cariiages 
of the court ladies. I’ej)} .s lei ords, in his diary ( lOCd), 
that he rami* hero to buy ‘ moyre lor a morning 
waistcoat and again, in llJOij. that he came on loot 
to purchase ‘satin for a petticoat for Ins wife against 
the (pu (‘u’s coming.’ 

Ihit the mcrcer.s, lacemen, <S:,c., had not the whc4c 
place to thcmsehis. A century bef ire Tepys bought 
his wife’s .satin petticoat, one Henry Penham, a bouje- 
hcller, had opened shop at the sign of the St.ir, and liad 
written on his sign-board tlie motto : Os hnmini sublime 
dedit. It W'as not, liowe\cr, until the reign of tincen 
Anne that the hookseller.s in a body reitJoved to the 
Kow fioin Little Britain. Eroin that time to this, the 
reputation of tlio Kow has spread further and wider 
through the w orld with each revolving year ; and for 
many generations past, the well'kiiow'ii name has been 
familiar to the eye of every man, woman, and child of 


tlu* realm to whom yhook is eitlier a necessary or a 
luxury of life. It is not our purpose to trace thfe 
^history of the eommerci* in books, of which the Kow is 
I the gicat centre, laid where as many live millions of 
I \olunic.s hhvt* been sold in a year by a single firm. To 
I do tliat, woulil n'quiri* more space than wo Iiave at 
I ('oininand, and would iiivolvc reaearehes and 4'Hlculations 
tliat iingTit perplex .'md appal a Bidder. Tlio Kow is 
fed, now'-a-(lays, by fifty thousari^aiitliors ut leasts 
and a thou.sand or so of .steam-presses ; and what the 
amount of priTTted jiapi'r msy he wliieh is turned into 
it and turned out of it in thc»coiiixse of a year, let those 
I '^echire, if there be such, who liave tl.e meaii^ of judging, 
^'licre arc Hums Ihefc of above a century’s standing, 
who iiiight throw some light on that Bubject. if they 
ehose ; and to them wo leave it— preferring, on the 
liresent occasion, to introduce the reader fo J’aternoster 
Kow' under its exist^g aspect, juid contemplate at 
leisure such of its activities as may lielp us to some 
general idea of its way olTife. . / 

The aspect vif tlie Kow, utter it from w'hat quarter 
}ou may — and you may take } our choice of very 
numerous dWeinit eutrances— is pretty sure to dis- 
appoint the expectations of a stranger. - To sii#' 
th.e best of it> it is but a narrflw', ciirving^irregular 
thoroughfare, leading from n(‘.ir Ludgate 11^^ *tO' « 
( 'lieapsido - a lane of brick and mortaf, w'ith 
of all dates and all styles and no-st}l(*s of building — 
with a foot-Jiavt^ient scarcely wide enough for two i 
individuals til pass each other, and a roadway through 
a gooil part of wdiich vehicle.s can pa.ss only in single- 
tile. The .shops, which, yith tlip exception of twm orJ 
tliiee, lire all those of pnlilishers, » have a business 
ratluT than an attractive air, and exception certain 
periodical oec.isioiis, are not much troul icd by tho 
rush of customer.^. Into this lane, a nunilipr of 
narrower lanes, of courts and alleys, discnihoguo 
iliemseive.*?— bonie h.'uliiig to Newgate market, whose 
sluimhlcs are in unpleasant contiguity to the rears 
oi the liouses on the nortlicrn side— ^soinc into. St 
I Kaul'.s (’hurehyard, some into Nywgate Street and 
Warwick Squaic, aiul some to nowhere particular, only 
to a f.d’dcs^K-, w'hich sends tho wanderer hack again 
into the Kowx " At the w'cst end, in a small dusty 
square, acces'.ihle through close-paved courts, leading 
])y a byway to Ludgate Hill, stands a noble sycamore 
of pyrliaps a <antury’8 growth, whose leaves rustle 
pleasantly Jn hot summer-time, and whose leafless 
boughsi in the winter are the parliament of the 
sparrow s of the w ard, whicll are observed to sit there 
in deafening eonvocatioii daily during the short half- 
hoar Af winter’s twilight. 

Vicw'cd, then, in connection with the immediate 
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them. Then, he can crush into trov 
and bully liis way to the counters in 


and ‘ch^* 
styii which 


your clerk %ml(i never learn, and pet his business 
done all the quicker lor it — and he will fields bap, and 
return witli the load, le;ivinp you Vjnple time for 
packing before the carts couTe for the ftfircels. He IP 


^ return witli the load, le;ivinp you Vjnpk* time for 
packing before the carts couTe for the ftfircels. He IP 
well known at all^ the news-offices— was, in fiict, a 
news-boy biiiisolf long Vis lie was a boy at all—is 
Avell used to accounts,* and tho mental addition of 
fractions especially , t>nd thouph more than a Irillo 
jiert and slanpy, ;n.d p^eu to stare at f on in a wa} 
that savours of iinpiWcuce, he is, upon the avIjoIc, a 
reasonably reliable, nuliUcrent, haj)py-po-liicky sort of 
fclloAv enouph. • 

• As fast as the several orders are completed the 
collected books and publications, together with tho 
invoices, are earned to tho packino-deparinu'nt, Avliicli 
may be a collar, gas-lighted, bc^jw the shtip, to bo 
packod. Tho packets of the smaller traders are mostly 
cleared offi oarly in the day, and stacked rea^y for the, 
carters ; but the completion of a largo dsdor is a iriimg 
not to bo got over m a Imfty, .'ftid is only eHectoil at 
lat-t by tho success of tho ovjllcctors m lluir rambling 
ruisbion. Often ciiougli, as country boojcsollors know 
, to tlioir iiiortilicatmn, aiY»i)r(lor is not comjilotod at 
; all — tracts aud pamjiblots being returned as Omt of 
i print’ wlun they an' only ‘I'^it of reacli,’ far ofl'on the 
bliches of some West-end publishoi, to whom llicrc is 
not time to send. • 

As the day groAvs older, faster imd mure furious 
grows tho strife of business, b^very ’jPiblisbor has 0*^1 
only bis own dozens, scores, or liundieds of parcel.’ it) 
dcsjiiitcb, but be i.*! bimsolt a quarry of more or less 
import.'im c to lifty oLlicr ]mblialiers, Avboso agents and 
I colbctors are goading him on all sides with eager and 
buj nod demands, A\hii'b it is as much to bis mtoiost. 

, to supply jM'.tantaucousl) as it is to I’xocuto the ordeis 
I lie lias liimself rocoiNcd. Within doors, the sliojis are i 
I crammoil A\ith messengers, b.ig-laden and ilamorous, 
j liom all jiails ol JiOiuloii ; and witljout, the Jtow is 
I lliioiiged like a market Av^h figures dailmg to ami fro, 

I and acio'^s and back ai^'iiii — with bulging sacks on 
I slioiilder—Avitl^ pa'pcr-jiarcols and glittering volumes 
; giasjicd under oacli arm — and A\itli ])iles of now books 
! a A ard liigli resting on elaspi-d bauds, '*nd steadied 
! bcneatli the cbm. It is of no us(3 now lor the bb'iid 
j iidiller or the brass liaiid to make their a[)poaranee, 

I and tl'*^ know that periectly Avell, being never caught 
I in tlic Uow on IMaga/mc-day. 

I Jji't us cuter one of the sliojis wink’ the busiiio.ss of the 
I da)' is ;it it.> height, and note wliat i^ going on. 'J'be 
I apartment is nut ])articularly large, the coiivenicnee ol^ 

I sp.u'o being the one thing in wbieb tlu Jtow is awk^vardly 
I dclicieiit ; but it is avi 11 Furnished w jlli goods, the walls, 
from lloor to ceiling, being on all .sides one conglome- 
rate of pigeon-holes; fuilher, tliere are sereens of 
doublc-Bided pigeon-liolefi dividing the shop from the 
officc.s, and all are stuffed to repletion Avitli liooks, 
mostly of small si/e, and tracts or pamphlets in prodi- 
[ gioiis nuniber.s. A crowd of boys and lads are ])ressing 
to tlie counter, behind wJdcli clerks, with iien in band 
I or ear, and shopmen, now elimbmg ladders, iioav duck- 
ing ami diving into dark congers, arc busy in supplying 
their clamorous demands. From a trap-door in the 
floor, the gaslight glimmers pale froii|tlie cellar below’, 
Avliencc now' and then a head emerges, And dcsceiKjg 
again with au unpacked pile. Amid the jingle of casli, 
the shuffling of feet, and the lumping of books on the 
counter, rise the imperative voices of the collectors, in 
tones none of the gentlest, and in terms ii^t the most 
intelligible to the ear of the uninitiated. 

‘Come, it’s my turn,’ bawls one: ^am X to Avait 
here all day ? Pots of manna, six ; and phials of 
wrath, thirteen as tw'clvc. Look alive, will you?’ 

I j While the shopman is rummaging for the pots and 
j phials, another voice ejaculates : ‘ Coming struggles, 


t wen tv-six as twenty-four; tw'o doyices ot satiin i and . 
one lifrif Tommy Tubbs.* • > • 

• ‘Do you keep the pious pieman?’ roar5r a lanky* 

‘ lither-lad,* half doubled up beneath his eorpUlent bag. ' 
• a No,’ says tigj shopraan-r-* over tho way for the piOus 
•■piemaiti’ ^ , • 

‘Welk, givo us a dozen blaspheming blaeksiniths— 
tlnrtecri, you know'. ^ Anytkinw off tho blacksmith?’ 

Shopman shakes his head, ^ 

‘Nine broken pitchers and Jacob’s well!’ screams 
a shrill youth ; ‘ and what’s a church, and wheat or 
chaff.’ * 

‘ Ten g-annciits of faith, and fifty'- bands of hope,’ 
cric.s another. 

‘ Come,’ Uriels a third, ‘ give us old brown and the 
new jcrusalem, and I’ll bo off.’ 

‘Ho you keep the tAvo thieves asks a fourth. 

‘ Yes ; how many ? ’ m 

‘’i'wo tAvo thieves and thoughts in prison.’* 

,, The traffic hen^ as you perceivi*, ia of a peculiar 
kind, being mostly in publications of a low price, and 
ol a ivligifms cburacter The moment a customer gets 
wbat br‘ wants', be is off elsew' here for serials or volumes 
of.i (litU rent descrip^on. Thnwleniarid ofitbo present 
rl;i) bcin^ ebiefly for cheap or low-priced literature of 
one kind or another, Ave lind the greatest crow'd^ where 
tli.it is dispensed m tlie greatest (^antity. In places 
wheie volmff* 4 i and the d^*)ir magazines form tho 
whole, or nearly' the Avhole, of the materials of traffic, 
tliere is time, even on MagUzine-day', to gonduct tho 
4 liusiiiess with more deliberation and decorum. But 
.^ime mu.st not be losl ; and the dinner-hour comes and 
goes at this particular c^i.sis with but an apology for 
uinmr, or not even that, to tlie majority of the actors 
HI the busy scene. • 

As the afternoon wanes, the collectors gradually 
disappear; and that flor an obvious reason, as their 
bunleiis Inivr' to be sorted, packed, and sent off beforei 
hi\ o’clock. Art other people's collectors desert thy 
jmblirtlier’.s shop, bis own begin to return, having fulfilled 
tlieir commissions ;■ and now tliere is an hour and a 
half, or two fioiys, in finch the work of packing has 
to be completed. ’I'lif' packing of books u an arfif 
not an intuitiigi. If it is not well diiho, So books 
hhfler in tlieii tiaiisit to the bookseller, and rri<iy^'|Jo • < 
refused by’ the customer ; and if iS is not^dt™ 
quickly on iM:igazine-day', it may' as Avell mA be’-fione 
at all. Praetfee, liowover, renders the packerl adroit; 
and it is anulsinr^as avcU as surprising to note how ’ 
rapidly a he.i^ of books, of all sizes and all sliapes, 
of (lamp magazines and flniisy sheets, is fran.sformed 
into a neat l^ro wn paper-parcel, ^corded and directed, i 
and ready for earri.ige. ’f'Id.s all^mportaiit work 
emjiloys all bands, and consumes the last labouring- 
liour-s of tho day'. As time draw’s oii,^mp'f>ms begin 
to .'iiqiear of the (umclusioii of the labour. Head-clerks 
and shopmen button on their coats, and march tiff to 
a late ditiner; chop.s, Kteaks, and cups of coflee walk 
in to tlm .solace of those w'ho are left behind to sec to 
the loiiinnation of the (bay’s business; and carts and 
wag('n.-5 lx‘gin A defile into the Jtow frogi the westorn 
iiitiaiice, to earry off tlic parcels to the carriers* 
depotb. According to a very necessary regulation, 
Avcll midcrstood, the carts and vehiejes performing this 
Ecnice enter flig It(jw' from tho western or Ludgate 
IIill end, and draw np with horses’ heads towareJs 
Chcapside. As a compensation for any trouble this 
rule may occasion, the carters have a small monthly 
gratuiiy allowed them. The carriers seud for the 
goods at thei> own expense, receiving only the usual 
booking-Jc(j for each parcel. Notwithstanding these 
regulations, howeviT, the cafting-process rarely goes 
off Avithout a bout at AUTangling and squabbling 
among the drivers. Now and then, an unsalarie-! 
carter, liired for the single job, and ignorant of the 
etiquette which requires tnat all vehicles shall depart 



at the Cheapside end of the Kow', will obstinately 
pciffliit in iTiiSfting Iiia way in the contrary dirk^liion — 
hnd though- he is generally doh atcd in tlie attempt, he 
‘ does nofsubmit to fate vitliout the usual demonstra- 
tions characteristic of his class. When Jhe carts ha^’Cr 
all hern filled and drivi'ii ofK the Kow assunies a wnMcilr* 
tranquillity, in rcniarkal)le contrast with the tmsitle and 
turmoil, of the jiast dat \JJy thf,* time its slaips ah 
finally closed for tlio niglH, some million or so of copies 
of the latest productions of the press have taken to 
themselves wings of steam, and arc all flying from 
IjOiidon, as a eommoA centre, to all jiarts of the realm ; 
and before to-morrow night, the grt'atcr portion of them 
will be affording to the reading-public their monthly 
literary treat. 

The above glance at the operations of the publishing- 
trade, furnisli(*s us wkih a reason snniciently obvious 
^^ify publishers should congregate — in so doing, they 
do but prketise what is mutually convenient and 
profitable. It shows us, moreover, that the convenience 
at present derived from association, Is capable of ve ry 
considerable cnliancenient. What, to us, appears to he 
wanting, is the establishment o’l a publisliera’ hall of 
commerce, ki wdiiid), of A>verything published, not only 
in London but in all parts of the country, copK's should 
be deposited for srfie at the wholesale-prices to all tlie 
members. The esbihlishnient need not be large, nor 
its management expensive^* anil the cxiviusc should he 
defrayed by a rate chargeable to each member, and 
deducted from the sums banded over to liiiu in pay- 
ment for his deposits. If the piihlisliing- trade goes oiVi 
increasing for the next thirty years in the same pro-c 
portion as during the last fhirly years, Paternoster 
liow, with its present limits, cannot long continue to 
form its priiubpal store-house. As other nuclei arise in 
other jdaces, the necessity for some common area for 
the despatch of business will become more imperative 
.^ind indisputable ; and something eqiiivalen|j to what 
Vi' hero suggest will arise, as most iniprovenu'iits in 
commercial systems have arisen, out of the urgent 
requirorneiits of the hour. 

* Ji^> 

*' « II I'J Z O U A V IC S. 

TvLiat' are tluj Zouaves V’ is a ipiostion frequently 
asked when thVj name of the tliree bravo regiments 
occurs ill 'the accounts from the Crimea. ^Aii answer to 
this inquiry appears in a late nnml»or of»the AVimc f/rs 
Dtux in the shape of a lii^toi^ of^these remark- 

able warriors. We present our readers with sonic 
i extracts translated fr^om it, winch w'c think will prove 
intlircsting. , 

In the month of August ISfiO, General Chauscl took 
the conintflnd Or tlic French army in Africa, the mis- 
sion with which he was chargul not being very easy 
of fulfilment, nor even very clcaily defined. lie found 
himself at the head of a reduced army, Avithofit precise 
instructions ; surrounded by intrigues and various 
difficulties ; liaving before him an unknown country, 
sc&rcely desejibed by a fcAv forgotten traveller.s, with 
a population savage and warlike, but ari'ustomed to 
receive its laws from Algiers, and now plunged into 
anarcliy by the fijll of the dey. All the 'Pnrks liad 
been expelled, and thivS completed hist emharrassmeftt ; 
for they who, for ages, liad been respected and obeyed 
by the Arabs, would have been ready and willing to 
submit themselves to their conquerors, 'fins expulsion 
of the Turks liak been severely condemned : its uUimatc 
results, however, have been most fortultate; for the 
government of the Arabs being conducted dyrectly by 
Europeans, has promotedi a degree of order, civilisation, 
and progress, Avhich could never liave been liopcd for 
from the Mussulman domination. At the ^lose of 
1830, however, the inconveniences alone of the measure 
wejro felt; and General Chausel, in order to remedy 


th^ in part, fbnd also to inercase the number of his^ 
effectivo-lroopk, organised corps of native iufantr}' and' 

'^aval^i 5 ^ By a royal order, dated riie 2 Isf^^March 1831, 
two battalioni^ were formed, Avhich received the name 
of Zouaves — iiVArabic, Zomvoua. Tlic Zouaoua are a 
“•cube, or rathe;; a confcdc^ration of the Kabyle tribes, 
wlio inhabit the most remote gorges of the Jurjiira; a 
race of proud, intrepid, industrious ipcn, whose suhniis- 
1 sioii to tlie Turks was never ‘.norc than nominal, but 
I who wxTc very well known in Algiers. Tliithcr they 
frequently repaired, in order td excliaiige their oil and 
the products of their coarse inViustr}'', for the com- 
modities which were not to be had in their poor : 
mountains. As they had llui reputation of being 
excellent w^arriors, and as tlieir inilitaiy services Jiad’ 
been occasionally hired by the princes of llarbary, their 
name w'as bestowed on the new' militia. A mixed 
multitude it was, liowevcr, receiving into its ranks, 
witliout distinction of oVigin, all the natives, inoun- 
.,+ainccrs qnd men of the plains, town workmen and 
country laboiw'ers, Kabyles, Arabs, and Coulouglis. 
(vliicfs, lioweMT, wx'rb nei<;:ssary — these were chosen 
from amongst the French officc'rs — and in order to 
leaven tlic ina.'jp of natives witli the European eli'rnciit, 
a number of volunteera, chielty from the low est rank of j 
the Parisian populace, were enrolled. t, 

Six Aveeks had scareelyiyclapsed since its formation, I 
when the new t'orps received its baptism of fire on the ! 
mounhiin of Mouzaia; and from that time, during the 
Avhole African campaign, the Zoua\es distinguished 
tlKemsch'es by their courage and fidelity. 

This corps Avas remarkable both for the virtues 
and vices of irregular troops; and Avlien, in l.sJl, 
Marslial Bngoainl took the cornmand of tin* troops in 
Algeria, he Aery soon appreciated their peculiar fitiK‘,ss 
for the service in Avhieli they A\ere engaged. 

See them at the bivouae : some men come out of tlie I 
ranks, and run to the nearest spring to fill their | 
eanteen.s, hetoie tlic Avatcr has been in.ide muddy by | 
the trampling of the horses and mules. Presently, , 
tlieir little tents — formed ripping tlieir liaggagc- 1 

sneks, fastening them together with jiackthread, and 
propping thimi up Avith sticks- are re^'ily ; fires are ' 
lighted, as if by m.igic ; and ('oiAing begins. 'Dio ! 
evening soily, is quickly made, consisting, as it dot's, | 
of onions, lard, and bread; or, if these ingredients be ' 
Avanting, sonic ^hiuid (‘ofi'ee is filled viith pounded | 
biscuit, and transformed into a sort of paste, ^ av I nch i 
might not, perhaps, please a fastidious palate, but whieli j 
is both tonu; and nonrislung. 'flie meat is kept slowly | 
stewing during the night, in order to furnish the 
jiiorning repast; hut sometimes the sportsmen of the 
division may enrieh the larder Avith a hare, a tortoisi*, 
or some fish, not to speak of an occasional hen, kid, 
or lamb, hrouglit in w'ith a certain degree of mystery, 
and most probably not procured after a very orthodox 
fa.sliioii. Supper is eaten, the last pipe smoked, and 
Avliilo one party sleep, the remainder cliange their 
place in silenee. le$t their position should be knoAvn by 
t'. e encni}'. Follow the ofiicer on duty in liis rounds, 
and dcafnte of the ob.sciirity, he will shew you, on the 
decliA'ity of the hill, a ZouaAO lying llat on his face 
and liands beneath tlie sl^idoAv of the summit, his eye 
on tlie watch, and his finger on the trigger of his gun. 

A fire is kindled in the middle of a path whicli crosses 
i»w'Ood, and Vhieh a part}-- of soldiers occupied during 
the day, but they are no longer tliere. lloAvever, the 
marauding enemy Avho may happen to approach tlie 
camp in order to attempt a robbery or a surprise, 
carefully i^'oids this fire, round wdiich ho thinks the 
French are encamped. He throws himself into the 
AAOod, and there lulls beneath the bayonets of the 
ambushed Zouaves, wlio strike noiselessly, in order not 
to spoil the trap, by signifying their presence to the 
comrades of their victim. 

One night — it aa as a singular instance — their 



vigilance wns at fault, aniTtlip troops of fro emir, prli(|inff next ^morning they were nt lio^farik, awaiting 
’ into the mklst of their cncainpmcht,' opened ol^ them frince. • 

iniird(‘rous %cq. TI^ attack was so sudden, tlwt for When h^, descending from his carriage, beheld thebl^ 
a moment tlu; soldiers hesitated to rL^‘, until their drawn up in battle array in a green meadow, flanked 
otHcers set them the exnmple. IMarslw Bugeaud w.^s two squadrons of spahis, lie could net conceal hia 
the first to arrive: two ineu^iiistMiitl}’ till dead benoffl" %irpr»c -^for he Reamed that this band, of an aspect 
liis vig(jroU'> arm. * Spei dljy tlu' attack wim* repulsed so original, am^yet so compact and so thoroughly well 
by the Zoirives, Jind the enemy routed. When the cirille<l,‘ had returned on||^ Jhe evening befege, had 
furhtiiig was over, and ofd(*r re-eslahlished, the marshal marehed'six leagues that I’iioroing, and during the last 
observed, by tlio lii;ht Of the bivouac- fires, that the six montlis, liad known no other bed than the earth, 
soldiers smiled as :lu*v tooked .'it him. We put his hand and no other roof than the skv. The Grand-duko 
to his liead, and foiini'l Hint Ins head-dress was identical Const.antine, we fancy, brought tiway with him, from 


with that uf Berangcr’s Itoi d’Vvotot — namely, a wliite 
^cotton iiiglil - c.ip ! Me immediately called /or his 
helmet, and a thousand voices shouted : ‘Tin* inarshars 


that review, impression.^ which subsequent events in 
the Crimea liave by no means tended to ctlkoe. 

In the month of March 1854, the Zouaves, filled 


helmet! the marshal's iK'Uiiet ! ’ "J'his became a sort witli enthu.si:ism, quitted Algeria to join the army of 


of by-word in the army; and tli'' next day, when the 
trumpets were sounding the man li, the Zouaves sang 
■ in chorus, by way of an acconij animent : 

Hast thou .seen tlic Ijcliiicl, §, • ^ ^ 

TIio liclnict, tli(‘ ^iclriug 
Hast thou tilt" hiave heli u t 
Of Fatiu'i- Bui^LMud? 

• 

From Ih.'ittimc the tnimjTLq-march was known as ‘the 


the J-'ast. 'riiey were about tiipfnco that enemy who 
had so liotly disputed with Frenchmen tlio fields aof 
Kylau and Moskva; they were about tef fight side 
by side witli tliat ICngli.sli infantry wliose immovable 
solidity Frenchman bad so often experienced to their 
cost A\^ell have tlie brave hands of Africa fulfilled the 
expectations formctl of their prowess ! 

What Frcnchmaik c:in rea^ without joy and pride 
the accdhnts given of them in the English correspon- 


licliJict ; ’ and tlic hero of the ancedftte himself used to dcncc, whether tlicy are described as ‘climbing like cats 
laugh good-hmnoiiredl}', arnksay : ‘ Sound tlu* hclnut' tip the lieigl^ts of the Alma,’ or ‘ bci^nding like panthers 
It happened one day tliat the marshal, after one of through the rjiickets of Inkymann!* 
tile first raz/ias!, or forays, t'veeiitiMl by his Girders, With what .shouts were they hailed by the Queen’s 
examined amMi eonsidi rahlo satisfan lon a line flock of (Juards when th.at heroic fingadc, exhaysted by its 


rougli tlic buckets ot iukymanni 

With what shouts were they hailed by the Queen’s 


sheep, V, Inch had been brought m ha Phe eomniissjirllt. Umagiiiticcnt defence^ saw appearing tliroiigh the fog 
lie w(>ut into hi« tent, and lay (Ionnii to sleep, hiu M'as Cthc well-known garment ot the Algerine troops!’ 
suddenly aroused i»y certain significant hlcatings. He Scarcely vrero they se^ii, before they were in the 
liastens out, he sees Ids Zouaves and his muttons all very middle of tlu? Biissian column. May we not 
mingled together, and ready to vanisli, despite the hope that the banner of the Zouaves, whibh floated the 
efforts of the guards. Full ol fury, tlu* m.irshal, in liis lirst on the breach of Constantino, of Zaatclia, and 
.sliirt, and sword in hand, rushes into the thickest of of Lagliouat, will ei%loiig wave in triumph over tho 


tlio fray, ’Du* Zouaves disappear in doulile-quiek time, 
arn] sv> do the sheq) ton. Siibseciueiit resea relies made in 
their bivouac are attended witli no sntjsfai'tory result: 
no oiK* Mas iihseiit .at tl«' roll call; no one liad seen 


walls of jebastopol ? 
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such 11 Ihinc , 1 , ,, sheep.* Jliirshiil liiijrcuvi hml nothing 'Pii \ t Krcnt^,c*iath.itf tl,e r/,,,,.,, slorinfiilly botrailing 
for it tmf to yi. .. «<■ ..a 


Another day, the Zoirive*^ formed the roar-guard ; 
tlie column tliey helooL od to brought iiitu the Tell an 
immense population, v^ho had been captured, after 
luiviiig for a long time folloMa*d tlie fi^tunes of Ahd-cl- 
Kadcr.^ The advaiieed-guard liad set out at four o’clock 
in tlie morning; and altliough th(‘y Mere on a plain, 
at seven o’clock flu* la‘.t families had not yet Iclt the 
bivouac. 'I’he,v had to jourMej" eleven ^agues before 

*1, *i..s. .1 


in sliecbs of foam tlie new postago-law, (lemrj^ds of uf, 
tlu* public, by Vhat nieans it shall profitably ^taiiji^ts 
advertisements; and threatens, iiideiyl, to rob 'us * 
its supplement, that womlrous treasury of knowledge, 
and nearest al)i>roximation to ‘the great bill for giving 
everything to evh.jfvbody’ that lias yet been made: let **\ 
us liastcn, t’*ercfore, to make note of one while it is 
yet M’ith us, so that a classic fragniAit of it may at I 


they came to « .atcr. On that the /nuavea werg remain to be perused by oiir wondering descend-* 

lil/o sili.irif -ilU/i w/imoM limn im.rrviii?* rxr a.<-,1i1irkrc * ^ ‘ 


more hko charitable M'omeii than mercenary soldiers, 
sharing their biscuit Avith the jioor people whom 
fafigiic and heat overeaiiu- ; and Avlit ii their goat-skiiis 
Avero emptu'd, hoMing down a sheep or a goat, in order 


.•mts, V, hen every present periodiciJ! — save this our 
Jouj ua/—i>\ni\l have faded from the sijj^t of lipcnl 
Thi.s partieular Tuesday’s sheet consists of eight 


to bring its teats ne:ir the parched lip^ of some poor elosely printed pages of six columns each, avefaging 
deserted child. about llfirty advertisements in the column : in round 

At nightfall, Avlicn tlicy encamped, tlieir sacks con- miuihcrs, then, nearly fifteen hundred persons must 
tained lu ither foMbs nor tortoises, hut they hrouglit to-day he pevonally ’interested in the advertisement 
hack Avomon, diildren, and o]«] men whose Ha'cs they R|,ert of the Yb/vc.-* new'spaper, exclusive ♦f the unadfcr- , 
i.u ^ lie i men are ns gmof as t uy an irave, myriads aaIio peruse it to ureate or satisfy a 

hut they require, m tliosc rfwdio rule them, a mixture , ^ ^ 

of firmness and Icindne.ss, a .strict hut not severe 

discipline, in order to reprcs.s their f vil instincts, and encouraging to the rcadciP of tliis entertaining 

develop their generous feelings. ^ Avork, that the very first jiagc is iTowaled with offers 

The Zouaves did good service in Algeria, when, in of burying liimself and friends, howoA'er ‘cheaply and 
1815, a gciif'ral insurrection broke out. Ill the month without parade’ it may be effected, and although ‘in 
of April of the folloAA'ing year, after six montits of no ca?c are tlie mourners con A'cyed in the same carriage 
perpetual marching and figliting, the first i^attalion of with the deceased.’ ‘ Tlie bereaved of limited means’ 
/^uaves entcroa Bl,c)« covered with „Ior.o.,s rag, .fathers’ in the procession ; and 

It liappencd that the Grand-duke Constantino, son of , , . >r ■» t i -ii * n • 

the Eniperor Niel.olas, Iiad just ionded at Algiers, and "'lU be allowed a 

testified a desire to see these troops, Avliosc renoM'ri had separate grave, it aviII not be ‘for perpetuity: tbo 
reached even St Fetersburg. That night, the Zouaves lodgings are let, as it were, for no particular time, and 
received their new uniform ; and at nine o’clock the the tenant is liable to be ejected at the shortest notice. | 


Rliect of the J'ljiic!, new'spaper, exelusivc#f theunadfer- 
tisiug myriads aaIio peruse it to ureate or satisfy a 
AA aiit. 

It is not encouraging to the rcadciPof tliis entertaining 
Avork, that the very first imgc is crow'ded with offers 
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Fapcy BOJiie «li8Consplate widow, whose departed Jies in 
• the* •Groat Necropolis,’ lian^^in^y garlands of ^'terhri 
over the bones of the wrong party ! 

Tlie second 'column always strikes us as the most 
significant anS interesting of all. It ge^nerally beginqy^ 
indood, with, ‘Az— inn Toilet GLnn,* whtcl^ t pri- 
vately Jiclievc to be tluiion^ line literature of sorTiC 

harmless lunatic wlio has Hjxpencb a day allotted to 
him for indulgence in tliat special cxiu?Tise ; but the 
second runs thus: ‘Sr Jamks’m Sr. — I tell you again. 
I’ll not touch the money: it’s all stolen property: I 
can get Jin honest living, and 1 prefer such. — E(i\i*r.’ 

Now, what undiscovered rogiu-ry can Egypt’s corre- 
spondent have been committing? and wlio is Egypt 
binisclf, that man of uncompromising lionesty, who, in 
such days as these, haci twice refused an offer of money ? 
Gim such a man be found in the flesh, or only in an 
advertisement ; and, ahovi* all, how comes he to he found 
— of all strange places in this world — in St James’s 
Street? Is it the repentant keepbf of some private 
gaming-house broken up hy the police, burning to 
repay hbs dupes, hut who has bci’n unable to bring over 
his ‘Co.’ to'^iis reformciivprinciplev ? Is it one of those 
respectable rabbis (to be read of in another place of 
our shept, perliaps) who lend money, lialf of whicli is 
pictures and bottle’^; at 75 per cent., ‘ to noblemen and 
gentlemen on tlieir personal sccurity,\and wlio now 
refuses to accept the interest of a loan, and intends to 
‘get au liouost living,’ aiid ‘prefers such?’ Here is 
another of the mystic kind ‘ C. I)., who left his liom^, 
in Westmoreland on September ' 14th, is adjured tm 
return, or at least to write *to Ids agonised parents : 
A. F. is dead.’ 

A dreadfuMiistory, it may he, is contained in these 
few words. Wo can fancy well the ‘home,’ in our own 
dear Lake-country, that is made* wretched hy tlio ruii- 
taway — the pleasant liillside and the dancing, beck, the 
\arn and the old sycamore, and all the places that shall 
know him never more. The boy is over the seas, 
perhaps, or beneath them, where the Times itself shall 
never< reach him. Perhaps A.«F., poc: p*.rl ! — for who 
tan doutt her sex — is witli him e\on now, and the old 
people’s 'iCeble^ hope Is doomed to glim^uier on in vain. 

'■ Wfts it because they forbade the marriage, think ye, 
that she lies beneath the yew-tree in tlie mountain 
burial-grbund ? But, after all, this strange sidvertise- 
ment may liave been inserted by some 'niiserablc wit, 
who wishes to excite a causeless \ympathy. Be it 
known, then, to such an one, that we kavc only .slied 
our tears conditionally, and have been by no moans 
* taken in. c 

Here follows q. list of those lucky fellows who h.avc 
only to call at Mr Sampson Brass’s, of Bevis IM.irk.s, to 
‘hear of^somefiitlng to tlieir -idvantagc.’ We always 
read tliese notices wdlh iiitciv.^t — in liopcs one day of 
coming in for a hundred or two ourselves — and also the 
‘next of kin’ advertisements. Nevcrtheles.®;" we hear 
that the majority of these are only meant as pitfalls 
for sonic unhappy debtor, wiio is ‘ wanted ’ by the 
btimbailills, qiud linds a creditor at the tryst ing-phiee 
instead of a creditt*,e. Here is a cool request : — ‘ To C. B. 
— If you will call with the half-note, and it corresponds 
with the half-notcvin my possession, I Avill reward you. 
— A. K. F.’ Now, if we were C. B, shouhl reverse 

this advertisement. Our lialf-note is surely as good as 
A. K. F.’s half-note ; and as it docs not appear to belong 
to either of us, quite as much ours as Jiis. Apart, 

‘ they are valueless, except as an example of thu weak- 
ness of disunion; together, they may lie worth from 
L«6 to 1.1. 1000. A. K. F. may be freely Jiranslated 
into * A Knowing Fellow}.* 

Hero we have a beautiful specimen, culled from a 
parterre of similar ‘idants,* of the ad captaiidum 
vulgus : V 

‘If ,01^ England and France are allied with 

xa. / 

sii)<jerity, it will be in order «to prevent Russia taking 
•possession of Constantinople. See the grand picture of 
Napoleon I., now exhibiting.’ Under the^ead of ‘The 
AVar,’ wc flnd^ too, amongst a score of arUcles more or 
less iinsuitablcw^to a battlc-fiqld, ‘ parasols ’ and * oil for 
■liie hair’ recoipnendcd with the subtlest ingenuity. 

‘Crimean men, wdio liave* been discharged from tlio 
army before Seuastopot., and who are eng.aged to take 
part in tlie grand spectacle ctf the siege of that city, 
will please to attend the first foil-call of rehearsal, at 
six o’clock tliia evening, at the iloyal Surrey Zoological 
Gardens.’ — 'I'his is acting with a Vengeanee ! as though 
vve should engage the live prince and the ghost from 
Elsinore to come and ‘<lo it rgain ’ at the Victoria 
Theatre; or the late Louis- Philipiie, in liis exile, to* 
play those regal characters usually sustained by Mr 
Bland. 

‘WKereas a small iron roller was deposited on the 
nth of January on the Mercantile Wharf, Deptford; 
^t.otiec is hereby given to whom it may concern, tliat 
tlie jn^iove wilMVe sold by public auction on AVednesday 
next, to defray expenses, ^oigncd, Jonatlian Smitliers.’ 

— AVe^, the small iron roller concerns w.s immensel^L 
lias it been tl^^se four months wdth nobody to guide it, 
dissipating in the Great Melrojiolis, and borrowing 
money, to supply cits cxtravagaiues, of Mr Smillp,*rs? 
Has It wabbled into tlio rjLver 'J'liamcs, and been reco- 
vered by that gentleman with iiersonal hazard and 
paymonts to the Humane Society ? Or has it cnisliod 
some innocent child to Ji mere pancake, and incurred .a 
df^odand for so doing from the coroner ? What expenses 
else, Mr Smithors, cap a small iron roller liavc possibly 
incurred upon your wharf? 

Here is another of the attractive lieadings wc have 
already referred to : — 

‘Given Aw vv! — Given A wav, for L.2t fthGL.2t 
is put in, like an aftiT-thought, m a parentlu'sis, and 
as if it dnl not in the least detract from the gene- 
rosity of the donor j, A Black Bonv, \ery fast; w’ltli 
inodern-lmilt phaeton with turn -over seat. Apiily 
to E. F., Lambeth.’ — Notw'itl'standing tlie address, wc 
acquit the archbishop at onccj^ the concentrated malig- 
nity of this advertiser can scarcely be i?\'irpassed. Mo 
wants L.‘JI for destroying one, pcrhajis tw*o, of his 
fellowr-creatn’’es. AVo tbuilc wc see oiuschis gatliering 
up the reins of tliat \ery hist funereal animal, jind 
intrusting our lives to the ‘ turn-over seat.’ No, E. F., 
Lambeth — thanlc you for nothing. , 

The next threi' eolnmiis are devoted to the emigrant, 
merchant, and jiassage vessels. AVe may go ‘ with 
immcdiale disn-.teli’ to Iviiraueliee, Sliang-hae, or Sou- 
^rahaya, in ‘a 1 cojiper- bottomed elijiper vessels;’ they 
may ‘Jake freiglif — which sounds disagreeably — ‘pas- 
sengers, and specie up to tin* JDtli instant;’ but they 
will not take us to tliose unknown and perliaps cannibal 
regions. Hundreds of sliips for ‘the gold fields’ are 
here advertised, eacli liaving performed ‘ the quickest 
passage on record,’ and ‘possessing cheaper and supe- 
rior accommodation’ to tlie rest. AVliat a far diflerent 
].* ing cargo w ill tliese carry to that borne* by tlie excur- 
sion vessels Levant^ and Hvllc^umt! (4u board 

the one are — Care and Adversity ; briefless liarristers ; 
cureless curates ; and liajrd-liandcd artisans, for wdiorn 
there is no work in Fatherland. On board the other 
are — AVealth ami I'lcasiire ; law'yers hastening to put 

Jhe sea betwixt them and the Temple; youths from 
the universities, bound for beautiful Heidelberg; and 
ladies of a iioctical turn anticipating ‘ the sunny 
South.’ 

Now appears the long list of medical works, and the 
miraculous effects of popular medicines. Of this last 
sort, the following is a perfect specimen. AVo have 
seen it in every new.spaper for the last ten years, and 
copy it verbatim, except that wc omit tw^o of the 
more especially unpleasant symptoms of the martyred 
patient : — ‘ Cure No. 49,832. Fifty years’ indescribable 
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agony from dyspepsin, •nervousness, ^asthTflSf 
flatulency, spasms, and sickness at the 6tom|fh, 
been removed by the Revjilenta Arabica Food. Signed, 
Ma/iia Jolly.’— No^, we think, witli Mf Mark Tnpicy, 
that there is ‘some m;dit’ due to M^ria ‘for being. 
Jolly’ under such distressiag circum¥anccs. We^% 
intensely interest*! in her case, and snould much like 
i to know whether she liad dyspepsia first, and the others 

1 in rnfrirtion', and soon, t*'cr and over again ; or whether 

1 she liad them all at once lV)r the lialf-centiiry. By the 

1 ‘ indescribable ag )y,’ s^’e are rather inclyied to the latter 

1 opinion. After tln^doctc^rs' hooks and tlio infallible 
: reniedies. we have the fallacies of the faeiilty, and 

* the hygeian systems^ then the lioiiuropatl oinpo- 

* riums which seems a great name for what need 
; be no bigger than a doll’s house. The auctioneers 

1 and estate agents are, however, the most elegant 

1 writers of adverlisonients ; inso ting ‘ the right word 
' ill the riglit place’ witli admirable judgment, and 
j estimating to a nicety the finest distinctions of p|^)- 
! jierty : tliiis, they will ‘ sell by anc#i4)n .‘fnd i^ithout 

Ti'serve,’ that ooiivenlent*l)eei*h()use ‘ the Spoon and 
Tankard;’ 1 ml tlu*y have been ‘ I'ommissioiiod to nego- 
tiate’ concerning the sixteen briekhuilt dwelIing-liou'«eH 
i in Toplar ; and have becii ‘favoured wttli instructions’ 

' to^dispose of that freehold dcynani ami modern 
' mansion beautifully sitnali^ in the county of (’umber- 
land. l^overtheless, some of their tcrni.s puzzle us, as 
i in the following : — • 

1 ‘ 111 consequence of the demise (jf tlie owner, four 

' houses, it (iirraso, and a pi(’(*i* buildiiig-gro|iul. 

i freehoM,’ >^e., are to be disjuised ol. Surely this sliouhj 
! be among Ihe medical advertisements ; and ainhow, it 

1 seems a shameless Iniamoss on tlie pa^t of his relatives 

1 to dispo.se of the deceased gentleman, as well as his 
i property, in tins public manner, at (jarravvay’s. 

Some of the ‘ Want Places ’ advertisements sound to 
tlie iiimiitiated almost as strangely : — 

‘Koofmvn. — SiiKjli'-handed, can drive a hrougliani, 
steady, middle-aged; can brow.’ Fancy this manned 
person performing so lyany duties ! • Miss liifliii was 
but clumsy conipaied^ with Iiim. Wc trust he may 
strike a cluj^d in the li(‘art of .some puterfaniilhis by 
those tom lung words, ‘can brew.’ But what shall we 
say to //</s piodigy? ‘Waiter: (Head, ^liare, or siiigle- 
liandedV i.s the next aiinouncimieTit. Wliy is it not 

1 in gigantic letters on a play-biH? Why not bay 

‘ accustomed to a mangle’ at once?* Poor tellow' ! 

It is vcT}’^ remarkable that in this wliole Y'j/hc.s news- 
paper, there IS but one ‘ Maid-of-all-w'ork’ advertised; 
and she (B. S.) openly aeknowledge.H<J he ‘strong’ ami 
‘ Irish.’ Half the housemaids— wdio ‘ upper,’ by 

the by, save six — will he obliged to accept that po.st*at 
last, w(> suppose ; hut it is strange to sei- an afistocr.acy 
in such very lowdy circumstances. Here is a genuine 
example of British siiohhism for you: — 

‘ Scullery -maid : in a nohleman’s family: A. Z., 
Musbtdl Ooiirt.’-- Observe, . eiie of 3’our mere members 
of liarliameiit or scrubby liaronet.s foi A. Z. We woinler 
she does not add a vota-hont' of ‘ no bate creations need 
•apfilv ’ (’.in it he one of the reporters for the [\)st or 

the Court Jou/tuil^ about to mlopt tliis desperate means 
of iiifoimmg liim.''elf of the movements of the nobility? 
We .should like to see our Iri.sli friend, K. S., in comptiiy 
with A Z. What a hearty coiitei^pL they would liave 
for one another ! 

Hen*, ‘a (look OI. L.), thorough (lood, but PlainJ’ is 
advertised. — Now, we believe M. H. to be a nian-cook^i 
most firmly; w'o cannot conceive .any female, however 
‘tliorougli good,’ bringing herself to ll^c liurniliating 
confession of that ‘ but plain.’ It seems to us, con- 
sidering her sex, to beat Dogberry’s writing himself 
down an ass. 

Tiiere are hundreds of other advertisements of a 
sullieieiitly eiirious character, hut these arc examples 
enough. We trust the adverti-sers will remit to our 

Journal a compensation for giCing them Ihis publicity. 
-Qj^igakeet we liavo purposely left ou^—tliat relying 
to tno perjpdicalfl and magazines It is here tlie\ouE^. 
author first finds himself in print, and drinjes his flrs^ 
^toxicating draught of fame ; afterwards, under his 
fcTcal game aiW own particular book, will be extracts of » 
favouyiMc reviews and intellectual drams of aft sorts; ' 
feter still, will»bo liia ‘ Lit^aty Recollections;’ .and last 
of all, pgrhaps, his/Poeti&l/wmains.’ * 

... g 

WAVERLET ABBEY. 

• 

Who is there that will not associate 'with Waverhy^ 
pleasant memories of .a work iniiierishably connected 
with Scotland’s great imvelist ? Yet beyond the simi- 
larity of name, there is nothing in common between 
the subject of this paper and Sy^itt's story. For though 
both appertain to the past, the novelist goes no fuii^er 
back than ‘sixty years since,’ while wo hre going to 
gossip of places ^lany centuries old. 

Wav^rley Abbey ! There is a charm in tlio name, 
h.appily not ilcstroy^ by acquaintance; for although 
llic criimhling waHs are far ^nferior, in ^zc as well as 
exteiitj^to many nohlo abbey-ruins in England, yet 
suHicient remains to attest that Waverley Abbey was 
once a proyd and miglity ceclesiaHtical edifice, reposing 
in the lap one of the^sw'cetest vales in England. 

And as some of our readies may bo induced to spend 
a surnme.^-day at AVaverlcy, it will bc*<lesirable not 
only to state whaco it is, but also how it may be 
readied. • 

Leaving London by an early train on the South- , 
western Railway, a drive of about tlTree liours will 
take us to Farnhara, in Surrey. Hero wc alight, and 
following a cross cftiinlry-road, after a delightful waUc 
of tlirc* miles we arrive at tlie secluded abbey. llJt 
before lea'drg Farnliam, let us devote a short timerto 
the ancicait castle, which, originally built in 1138 by 
Henry do iSlo^, bisl)#p of Winchester, continyes, after * 
various eventful elian^,t*s, to be the rcsidMco of ^-he 
hisliojis of tlijat diocese. It stands oh a cinsiderablo 
eiiiincnco north of the town, the houses ^f tiftiiolto * 
cluster hcneath its massive walls, fliough the day is 
past when iprotoction was needed and bestowed. A 
noble deer-park, with fine sweeps of velvet sward, anA 
a double avenue of giant elms, adjoins the castle. It < ^ 
is watered by the little river Loddon, which murmurs 
through a dell shaded by migj^ty oaks, wIio.se trunlys 
are bidden deep in fern, among v^hieh the deer love 
to linger during the noontide heats qj^ummer. For 
althoiigJi tlie prc.sent bishops of have so 

far fallen aw.ay from the princely glory of theiy prede- 
cessors, vvlio liad numerous officers — amongst whom 
were *a. con.stahle of tlie castle, keepers of the paries, 
keepers of tlie north and south chase, and of Frensham 
pond.s, ‘ witfi tlio swans therein’ — tli^ park of Farn- * 
ham Castle retains a large population of deer, which do 
great credit to their pasturage. 

In keeping with the more gentle spirit of modem 
days, when tlft church-militant is confined to spiritual 
power, Farnliam Castle is shorn of its former strength, 
which made it a stronghold of Henry III., who, after 
reewering it from Louis the dauphin of France, 
rebuilt it^n a stylo of great magnificence, and sur- 
rounded it with a deep moat, strong walls, and lofty 
towers. But it still wcartP a very castle-like appear- 
ance, and is certainly more befitting the abode of a 
bold»baron than a peaceful bishop. ; 

Ringing a bell at a small postern-gate opening on 
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the park, we' are a^mittcnl within the edifice ; a^pd if 
,our* visit be ii/^summer’s prime, we are startlctfijs^^cliC" 
loveliness of the scene. Multitudes of rich-hued roses 
* mantle the w^ls, givinii,^ out gushes of delicious per- 
fume • and the moat, now filled by velvet sward, beaf^ 
on its emeraldine brenst parterres^ croAvded with a 
bewildering variety of 'Jov^ly flo^wors.' After -aceiuK 
the hall and other chanWi*5, we pass into the great 
“ court, where tlu? ruins of the noble keep still remain. 
Ascending to a gre^t height by a fiiglit of steps, 
garlanded by vines and rose-trees, avo arc not a little 
surprised on finding the summit of tbc keoj) occupied 
by a lovely garden about 130 feet a(piarr, furnisbed Avith 
a variety of fruit-trees, many of which are nearly half 
a century old, and nuiperous shrubs and flowers. This 
gfv:dcn is one of the chief curiosities of Farnham 
Castle. Tllcrc are several apartments beneatli it, but 
the difficulty and danger of cxplurii^g them liave, it 
appears, hitherto prevented an examinatuvi whieh 
Avould in all probability lead to v^ry interesting results. 

The florisi/; will bo hjgjdy delighted with the exotic 
treasures contained in tlie glass-liouses adjoii.ing the 
castle. The present bishop of Winchester is particu- 
larly fond of horticuUure. On expressing ^our admira- 
tion of the orehidaeeous plants to the heaA/igardencr, Ave 
were informed, Avith an air, of importance befitting the 
announcement, tliat * my lord thinks nothing of giving 
twenty guineas for an orebis.’ Tkerc are many otherV 
interesting places in the oastV- whore Ave might dally, 
but we can only spare fiulfi(‘ient time to obtain transiiuit 
vieAVS of Crooksbury Hill and the richly- wooded valley 
at its base, Avliicb are seen to ^rcat advantage from 
jilic walls. 

Y Leaving the castle, it will not bo unwise to Caste the 
celebrated Farnham ale, which we can do at the 
, house in whieh William Cobhett Avaa born. Itesum- 
ing oue excursion, we follow tbc banjes cf the Woy 
ucatil we^yirrive at Moor Park, the flivourite resi- 
dence of^ir William Temple when l^i retinnl from 
■^che'earfes and anxieties of public life, and Avbcre he 
died in 1G99. He was buried in Westminster Abbey ; 
but Avith a conceit not uncommon at tligt period, bis 
1 heart was interred under the sun-dial in the garden. 

The house has undergone alteratioiis, J^ut the plea- 
sure-grounds and gardens remain pretty nearly in 
^.thpi^ original state. ^ The clear and sparkling Wey 
bounds the domajn ; but Avitli tliat love for J)uteh 
fomialif^v whV9h marks the age in whudi Temple lived, 
the naturaf beaifries of the riA’cr were shut out by trim 
hedgee, and a long canal of precise geometrical figure, 
yet existing, out through the pleasure-grounds Here 
Sir William Temple Avrotc several of his essaj^s, and 
found that Avliieh be tells us was the, ambition of 
liis»life. ‘ Fo^ my OAvn part, as a country life, and 
gardening in particular, Avcrc the inclination of my 
youth itself, so they arc the pleasure of my age ; and 1 
can truly say, tbat^ among many great employments 
that have fallen to iny share, 1 have fiever sought or 
asked for any one of them, hut often endeavoured to 
escape from them into the ease and freedom of a privatev 
scene, where a man may go his OAvn way and hie OAvn 
pace in the common paths or circles df life. , The 
measure of choosing Avell is, whether a man lilg^es what 
he has chosen, which, I Kiank God, lias befallen me ; 
and though, among the follies of my life, building and 
planting liave not been the least, and have cast me 
more than I have the confidence to oAvn, yet they have 


bc'ipi fully rccoifipihtsed by the sweetness and satisfac- 
•iion of^his retreat, where, since my resolution has 
been t;)ken of never entering again into pi^ie employ- 
ments, 1 have passed five years without ever going 
once to town.’ 

■^I'iUt Moor Pjrk is indebted to another inmate for 
even a higher interest than attaches to it from 
Sir William Temple’s residence. This was Swift, 
who acUed as Timiple’s amanuTjnsis, for wliich ^e re- 
ceived L.20 a year and liis board. Looking at the 
place, se(piestc,red even now, kut undoubtedly much 
more so tw'o (aMituries ago, when, as Sir William 
Temple states, fcAv visitors found their way to JMoor 
Park, Ave cannot Avonder at the ii^pctuous young Triah- 
man making love to a pretty-eyed dark girl Avbo waited 
on Lady Oiflbrd, sister-in-law of Lady Temple, and 
whom he had doubtless many opportunities of meeting 
at the second or under table 'where »Swift had his meals. 
The young beauty Avas poor Stella, daughter of Temple’s 
i^h-Avard, whoso extraordinary love-story is as Avidely 
knoww as {be »i'<f)es of Petrarch, or Abelard’s irdoisc. 
Tradition points to a Liverw about half a mile from 
Moor Park, A\’here Swift is stated to have spent much 
of Ids time in making loA-e and spinning had A'erscs 
in praise of his \iatroii. The alleged scene of tlie future 
Dean’s meditationj is siifliciently romantic to ^ive 
birth toAvildor traditions tl^an this. It bears tlie name 
of Mother Liidlam’s Cave, and is thus mentioned by 
Grose :tr-‘ This place deriA'cs its name from a ])opiilar 
story, whieh makes it formerly tbc residence of a Avlnio 
witch, called Motiier Ludlam — not one of those niale- 
voleiit beings alluded to in the damionologia, a repeti- 
tion of AA'hoso pranks, as clironicled by Glanvil, Laxter, 
and Mather, erevts tin* hair, and closes the circle of the 
listening rustics round the village lire. This old lady 
neither killed hogs, rode on broomsticks, nor made 
cldldren vomit nails or crooked pins — crimes for which 
many an old Avoman has been sentenced to death by 
judges who, however tb(‘y maybe vilified in this scejiti- 
cal age, thereb}' certainly cleared tliemsohTs from the 
imputation of being Avizard^.or conjurors. On tbc 
contrary, Mother Ludlam, instead of injuring, Avlien 
properly invoked, kindly assisted her popr nbighboura 
in their necessities, by lending them such culinary 
utensils and jiouseliobl furniture as they Avanted on 
particular occasions, ’flio business Avas thus trans- 
acted; the petitioner Avent to the cave at midnight, 
turned three time's round, and thrice repeated aloud : 
“Pray, good Mother Ludlam, lend me such a thing, 
and I Avill return it Avitbin tw'o d,ays.” lie or she thi’ii 
retired; and coi>’ng again the next morning, found at 
the entrance ■„iic requested movable.’ 

* Tradftion adds, that this oonA^enient borrOAving Avas 
carried on for a long time, until a person not returning 
a large caldron at I be stipulated lime, the olil lady 
Avas so irritated at the AA'ant of punctuality, that she 
not only refused to take back tlie caldron, but dis- 
continued her accommodating lo.ans. Tlicre is to tbi^ 
day a huge copper caldron lianging in the vestry of 
Frc^sh.'im church, Avhich, of course, is shewn by the 
ancient gossips as the identical vessel tliat occasioned 
the loss of the old lady’s good-Avill. We may mention, 
incidentally, that supcrslijiioii yet lurks in the Awbl 
plrts of Surrey and Hampshire to a surprising extent. 
During a recent v^’sit to the proprietor of Selbornc, we 
AA’^re informed that the pr.actice of hanging a bit of 
lead from the roof of the church round tbc neck for 
curative purposes, is still observed by some of the old 
parishioners. Put — Selbornc is still beyond earshot of 
the locomotive. Moor Park is noAv the seat of quite 
another kina of curative process. It has been turned 
by Dr 3-.ane into a hydropathic establishment ; and 
the casual visitor run? some risk of being tempted to 
suppose himself unw’ell, for the sake of a temporary 

* Essay on Cf'ardenimf. 
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residence in so charming !i place, and in so tborougA^ bebaq;;c .a plight^ engine of occlosin^ical power. Henry* 
amiable a cijcle. » 7 tho abbey. Processions and^ilgritnage^ to, 

Continuinf our up the lovely vijley, welcome the holy m^nks were of frequent occurrence, and 'tlu^ 
upon a picturesque mill, shaded by {^row of noblu surrounding Avoods were harmonious with tlio sweet * 
sycamores. Beyond, rises Oookslny Ifill, wliich •nUisic of lhe«niatin and vesper bells. The cstablish- 
dcsconds into the valley, turfting the colrse of the ri^Pt'^^ent •ccupied nu^^erous buiIdings»,^covering near^’ four 
\vlios(* waters swePp round its base. If the time at a^res land, j^djenning the river. Tlio ovii^inal little 
our dmio'?al pprmittod, wo might employ an hour very fraternity swelled to^ largj^c^ety of ambitiousvnonks, 
pleasafftl}’’ on the summft of this picturesque hill, from whose eSief suocossuilly wsputed supremacy with the 
wlienee a glorious panoramie- view is ohtaineil. Pobbett abbot of Furness ; an^i their fame as one of the wealthiest 
makes honourable nu'iftitm of it, as .a ^daeo whieh he orders in Kngland spread throughout the kingdom, 
loved to frequent when a boy. 'Fhe fir-woods clothing This is partly confirmed by a trauition, not singular in 
one side of CVooksbury are tenanted by ivnerous connection with other abbeys, that silver statues of ■ 
^scpiirrels, whose playfrt gambols on a fine siiinnier-day the twelve apo*lIes are buried beneath the ruins of ! 


are most amusing. 


ourselves of the kind AVjiverlev. 


permission of the proprietor of Waverley, we enter the A remarkable instance of the great sj^tual power 


of the produce never could have been got rid of ’ * 

Striking across a vast meadow, w'atered on three «« . i 

sides by the river, wJiicli siveops beneath a richly , r.se ei on than the gnawing tooth ot T imo, J 

Avooded ampliitheatre, avo gain the, object of our n one .s.io «. day outdoes the work of years, 

pilgrimage; .and unless he visitor be ciillous to all For had the abbey been left to time alone, which 
natural beauties, avo t(‘e4.surc he Avill be charmed with would have 1l’^nt|)pcd ilfin a mantle of iA'v, the i^mains 
tlie scene hef(%e him. 'I’he monks of old rarely erred AA’onld probably be as extensive as those of F«iintainh 
in .the selection of a site for tlieir abbeys. Though or Bolton. B»t, alas! unmindful of ftie Serediiess 


in .the selection of a site for tlieir abbeys. Though or Bolton. B^t, alas! unmindful of ftie sVrediiess 
living in tlie so-called dark ages, ihey^Avcro keenly of antiquity, Waverley has been used as a quafty, tilld' 
sensible of tlie loveliness of nature.^ A copioiKs stream many tons of sculptured stones liave Mtcn carted from 
to tlie south, Avitli an abundant finny jiupulation — a its walls for building purposes. At prifteent, the 
broad ^‘X pause ot rich pasturage, aniT an amphitheatre crumbling fragments extend in detached portions over 


of sheltering hills— were features dearly prized by tlicm. about three ncn^. The ruin of the great church 
All tiiese arc at Waverley ; and Avitli such natural attests tliat i# must have been a stately and magnifi- 
adyantages, w'e cannot Avondcr tliat tliS.j,^bey became cent edifice. Tart of the refectory, sustained by a row 
a favourite abode. ^ of graceful and slender pillars, remains,' and it is not< 

Apart from the beaut}' of the ruins, Wav§fley is long since jiersons AA'cre alive wl#:> remember the 
extreincly^ interesting, as being tlie first (hstcrcian windoAvs brilliant with painted glass^nll^ Ai’hich lias 
abbey in England. It av.ts founded in 1 1 28 by William di'^appeared. Several stone-coffin® ffi^among 

(liflUrd, bishop of Winchester, for an abbot and twelve the ruins; and leaden hoxe.‘», supposed to have contained 


extreincly^ interesting, as being tlie first (hstcrcian wiikIoavs brilliant with painted glass^nll^ Ai’hich lias 
abbey in England. It av.ts founded in 1 128 by William di'^appeared. Several stone-coffin® ffi^among 

(liflUrd, bishop of Winchester, for an abbot and twelve the ruins; and leaden hoxe.‘», supposed to have contained 
monks of tlie Cistercian Order, avIio Averc brought from the hearts of the abbots, are .still dug up. AltRough 
tlie Abbey iVAiiniono, in >(oriniindy, to Avhich monas- bound ^5' their order to observe a life of severe aUste* 


tery tliey wen* enjoined to observe strict obedience, 
'riieir possessions were at fir.st hut small, being limited I 


rity, the remains of fisli-stewg, and the pains taken in 
the ciiltiA'atioy of tlieir largo fiirras, prove that tho 


to the Avoods .and lands of Waverley. Henry do Blois \ monks were not insensible to worldly (^mforts. But 
increased their estates, and they acquired further avo avjII not traduce the ‘lioh' men’ by dwelling on 
I importance by a bull from «ropo Eugene III., wIiieF tlieir foibles but rather thank'thein for leaving us so 
I gave the abbey tlie privilege of ‘ sanctuary,’ excmptcU fair a vestige of their appreciation of beauty as 
the monk.s from tithes, and declared all such excom- Waverley Abbe}* 

municated as .sliould molest or unjustly take anythis®g And noAv we arc AvarneiL by the lengthening 
from them. As years rolled on, the abbey grew in shadows, that it is time to depart. But we will 
Avcalth and poiver. Adelizc, AvidoAv of Henry I.. King ^ary our honiewanl route. FolIoAving the hank of 
Stephen, and many others, Averc liberal benefactors, the r^’er, short aa alk leads us to a dark sheet 
On ralm Sunday, tlie annals record, Kle^nora,- sister of Avater called the Black Lake, reflecting serried 
to King Henry III., visited Waverley, having procured r.anks of, stately pines on its tranquil breast. Pasa- 
a licence from the pope, as, without such permission, ing through w'oodg of grett beauty, the home, of 
women Averc ncA'cr permitted to enter the monasteries gaudy pheasants, avc emerge on a lane din^ by 
of tlic Cistercians. She presented the house with a profusion of lovq^y wild-flowers and magnificent 
large sum of money, -and l.'iO acres of land at Netham. Leaving this, we enter thq road to Farnham, bon/ered 
Thus, within 100 years of its foundation, Waverley by the famous hop-gardens; and making our if ay. to 


domain by the back-ptc, and arr^'O in a few minutes of tho monastery oeeurred in 12^). AMfnn avIio made 
at the mansion. 'I’liis presents nothing to detain n.s. tho monks’ sandals took refuge in tho abbey after entn- 
being a modern building, formerly in the possession of niitting a murder; and although he was njiprehendcd 
Lord Sydenham, avIio sold it aaIicii he Avas. appoint by the king’s officers, the monks claimed and procured 
goycrnor-general of (\anada. I.|^-t iin, 1/bwcver, ieforc his restoration. ?ior did their triumph end here, for 
going to tho abbe}^ take a*look at the gardens, for the the sergefint.and Ins party wlio had executed the orders 1 
sake of that remarkable man, William C^obhott, avIio of tin* goverinnciit, Av^rc“coudetniicd to ask pardon of 
here learned the art of gardening, ^yhcn his name Coil and tho monl;^ at tho ‘♦♦nvent-gate^ and to be 
beeamo world-famous, revisited the scene of bis publicly Vliipped ; Avhioli scritence A^'aa fully executed 
youlliful labours, and lias left tliis acAiunt of the famous ujam them by the dean of the house, wlio enjyined an 
Waverley gardens- — ‘I lore *1 first began to learn to additional penance for the good of^beir souls, 
work, or, rather, lu'n^ I first liegan to cat fijio fruit; But at lonulh tho glory Waverley departed ; and 
and though I liaA'c uoav seen and observed i^oii as ca’ch the awo of a divine presence, ami its attendant 
many fine ganlens as any man in England, I Inm* miracles, f; iled in arresting the liavoi; Ak’hieh termi- 
never seen a g.anlen eijuai to that (jf^WaA'crley. ’I^n #iated its existence in eomnum Avith other monasteries, 
families, largo as they might be, including troops of >UcineinT)eririg its vast ext'.’iit, shewn by the ridges of 
serv'ants— AA bo are 110 clnirl.s in this way — could not sward marking the fourAations, it is remarkable how 
have consumed the fruit produced in tl^it garden. The fc'v vestiges remain of so largo an establishment. But 
peaehos, nectarines, apricots, firui plums, never failed; tho liistory of Waverley subsequent to its dissolution 
and if tho Avorkmoii had not lent a hand, a fourth part atlbrds another confirmation of tlie truth, that too often 
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tlie ancient ' Bush, Inn/ which flourished in th^ time 
, of .Tiimes J., ait down to dinner, for which 


f^cnlate unintelligiblo vocables in ohokinjr sympathy. 
\We cfikned down at last;, got our eyes dry enough to 


rhaa given us a keen appetite, and return t(^ London by seo ^hrough^ them ; and had ^ needt^ proof that 

I the evening tmin. Hartmann was Arthur Dalzell, it would have been 

, abundantly sVi^plied by Marian’s face, which wah a 

i AT 7 'r*rATrSvT*" t^dned copy Jf her fartier’s. Neither could it be 

KARL JI A K r iVl A L jN : ^ doubted tliat a man so beloved hf his wife and ehdd 

•a s t o i: r ()\v % n c K i w n a. possess many good, many adpiirable qualities— 

' ‘ dwarfed, hidden, overgrown, tls they might bfl»d)y tlie 

IN 1 (IT R < ji iPTCiia.— coNc LuaioN. poison-plants that spring up so plentifully in the 

On tlie following afternoon, Hartmann and 1, with of sciimious and^ardent natures •that lack or sj^urn the 

course the inevitable major, took up our abode at the purifying discipline of self-contrdl. 


Hotel of tlie Marshals, Sebastopol, in the same line of 
street as the eliurch of St Vladimir. Hartmann had 
luckily obtained — from Derjarvin, 1 supposed — the 
address of fi.^surgecju-oculist with wliom Mrs Dalzell 


‘That is mamma’s bell,’ said Marian ; ‘she is bceoni- 
ing impatient. Be very calm#yourself, dear cousin,’ 
she whispered, ‘ or you will renew her agitation, whieli* 
you may suppose, has beeu very great.’ 

Marian opened a door very gently: a lady habited 


v\«s temporarily residing; and within an liour of our in mourning sat near a wdndow', her pale, finely eliiseh'd 
arrival, T shnt her, by the hotel garcon, the letters of face, from wliich a lustre seemed to hre.itlie, though the 
wliieh T was the liearer from America; one placed in gavc^no light, turned expectingly towards us. 


my hands at the last moment by 


>Iy neplKfw Mark,’ she said in IMarian’s silver 


her husband,’ lie said ; and a nojo, stating; that I would .accents, but more si/hdneft, and sorrow-toned to tlie 
myself w'ait upon her and my eousin Marian in about gentlest patience of evpression — ‘ My nephew Mark!’ 
tw’o liours ft-om that rtwte. 'I’hiM (done, Hartmann and 1 was on my, knees before her, clasping lier slender 
T went out for a stroll, closely watched within^he place, hands, gazing up at lier mtld, seraph face, and mar- 
wo were quite sure; but egress from Sebastopol was veiling no longer ♦ hat my aunt (larstone held hov *<1111 


wholly impossible v^ithont a guard at oiir/icels. 

Sel)astop()l is not a city : it is an inWiense fortress, 


so freslily in remembrance, tliough divided from <Mch 
other as they had been by more tlian thirty years of 


and notliing else, of wjiich the liouse«t are troop- wcarifig and tearing life. I need hartlly say that the 
barracks, fi»/tified wdth remarkable skill, and at an mother’s w'ords of w'olcome, of present grief, of hopeful 
ineredihle coat. ^ i al»tieipation, w'Cfe essentially the same as her daughter’s, 

‘ 1 quite agree with }ou, Mr Hartmann,’! rcmarkedfi though more soberly tinted. She would have set 
‘that Sebastopol is not a place'’ to be taken by the out at once — for were there not oculists .is skilful as 
collar, oven by an Anglo-Frencli army; .and yet, Dr Isornino tcy'be found in America ?— but that she 
judging from the oonfusion and terror everywhere must perforce w^ait to sec (J.ibriel Derjarvin, who w'a-^ 
visible, the Russians themselves seem to despair of a not (.xpected in Seba'^topol for 'some days to cotik*. 
■ fiuceeshful defence.* I’resently our conversation assumed a more elus rful 

I ‘The confusion is more apparent than roal ; and if tone: wo talked of Aunt Martlia, my fatlier, Ruth - .and 
\diat Kriloff reports is true — that a prrt of the fleet ii.is w'ere building c.astles in tlie air by the do7(‘n, lun Dr 
been sunk, to block up the entrance of the harbour — Tsomiiie came pi to say tliat the li.ad boatmi — at 

a vigorous, systematic defence has, you may he sure, wliich signal every one, no*„ on duty, must forthwith 


been (Organised.’ 


‘ You Wc of opinion, then, that the Allies wdll break | took leave, 
eir tefth u]^ 


betake himself to liis homo. rOf course I immediately 


tjjeir teeth u^n thisf granite strongholci of the czar ? ’ d’liere was still, spite of the rapprl, mueli clangour 
*Vc^y likely. It is one tiling to accofit battle in and coiifusuM in tlie streets, iMUsod, it seemed, by the 
the open field, Vncl quite anotlier to liold an enemy at numbers of families of condition tliat were eag(‘r to 
bay from*bcbind stone-batteries and covered ramparts, escape, from tliq sn])posedly imminent assaull by the 
Worse troops than you and I saw be.ilcn, li.and over Allies upon sonthcni St'bastopol, to the laimy.arative 
hand, the other day, ought to hold l^ebastopol against safety of the northern *?ido of the great naval ar«?cnal : 
any amount of force. The successful defence of such in furtlierance of whioli natural desne, a bridge of 
places proves nothing. Napoleon broke his teeth, as boats had be'.' 'jnoored across the main harbour. 

' 3 ’OU term it, upon Acre; Wellington, upon Burgos: ^ I found \J.iptai.i Dal/ell, as I shall now call him, 
but here w<J are ct the Hotel des Marcch.aux again.’ alone ^ and at liis ii'quc'Jt I related all tliat had pas'jcd 
‘ Rgigiomli^?:,’ .p.aid Hartmann lialf an hour snhse- in av nearly as I eould remcmbiT the very words of the 
quentl5^8 I tffis about to proceed to my Aunt Viola’s, speakers. He list( iicd with bov'cd head, and Ms f.ice 
‘not^jiword of Karl Hartmann, i.or of any sw-j/nV/on you ee»crcd wdth liis han-ls, in profound silence, marked, as 
may entertain. Good-by. I shall be anxious for your much as broken, by a deep stilloil groan wdiich twice 
return.’ , or thrice escaped him. He made no remark in answer, 

Ten minutes had not passed when my cousin Marian and after waiting a wdiilc, I s.iid: 

was in my arms — weeping, sobhiin:, lapienting; bless- It is absolutely necessary, Guptain Dalzell’ 

inVt, thankini^ Heaven all in a bre.rth. Lamenting for There was a movement of suriirise, but lie controlled 
her father’s illucsj ; blessing, thankful that her mother himself: ‘ It is absolutely necessary, Capt.iin Dalzell, 
and herself would soon^ be ,near liim — with him once ^hat immediate action s^iould be taken in tliis most 
again ; it might tv* to aid in restoring him to life and unhappj business.’ 

health — to life and he.alth in free, Lappy Amerie.a — ‘That is true, ’‘^aid lie, r.aising his head and looking 
that far-off land of hi ‘ssed promise, which she had so cie s.adly in the face ; ‘ but wdiat action — to what end ?’ 


longed, yet dared hkrdly hope to behold I And now, 

.1.. ^11 i-T 'il. J A i. r* .. AT,?:* 


‘I e.annot say, ignorant .as I am of the p^cci^o 


to dwell there with dear Aunt Garstone~a name that circumstances in wliieh you are placed.’ 
had ever been to her a holy household worif; with ‘Let me plainly state them then: I om Arthur 
Cousin Ruth, whom she knew as well from her letter Dalzell, eifdcvaiit captain in the czar’s? service, and now 
as if they had hocii from childhood in.separatc sisters ! under sentence of mot Infamante, for liorsewhipping 
< Too much I too muck!’ sobbed poor Mari.au — *a one of his generals. This, Krdoff knows — knows, not 
Ch^ge too might}^ too blissful to bo realised I ’ su«»pccts only, as Colonel T’uhrnpcnuff supposed. He 

I^waa too much for me, I kno^, who e^uld say and Derjarvin li.avc had a second interview^, tlie result 
nothli^x suggest nothing, do nothing, whilst tliat tor- of which was, that the two worthies agrci'd to keep my 
rent of jpassiouatc utterance w-as pouring forth, but secret, upon condition that tliey be permitted to keep 


niKl divide tlic five thousihid pounds bequeatned to 
wife.' ^ • • 

‘ ^V'ho^o cqpld yoi^earn all this ? ’ * % 

Major Krilofr’a own lips, noUhalf an hour 
sinf'o; uttered plainly, uablushingly, i^niy ver\' face; 
but wliicli of course would, If necessn^, bo as boltflj. 
unblusliiiiLrly denial. A Jegal acquittance, signed by 
IMadaino Dal?ell,4)laced in hia hands, the major was 
pleasi^ to say in cfAclusion, and I might leave 
Sebastopol to-nior»'ow.’ 

‘ 'Fliat penalty, thcif for your exceeding rashness, 
Captain lOalzoll, must be paid.* 

‘Sir!’ exclaimed Dalzell, springing fioreel'' up, ns 
if about to strike m»~-‘do you moan that, to save 
this worthless life of mine, I should beggar rn^ wife 
and cliild ; and, moreover, enricli Krilolf and Ins 
brother-seoundrel ? ’ 

‘ My Aunt Viola would not osli.iiate the money at a 
AMtlu-r’s value in eoiujiarison with 3'our safety.’ 

Mielter and belter! It is an additional, motive, % 
it, tint I should east a wifb--a wil^« striekenaAvith 
blindness — pjuiriiless upon*th(* world, hoeansc slie i.s 
not only a long-snff'ering, gentle, but a loving, all-for- 
giving woman! Na}^ nay, Mas(('r JleT^lorson, bad as 
I may be, I aui not enpnbte of tlu' infamy you eounsel. 
AVlatn [ prove so, Derjarviii will knou' me to In* the 
fLisi.inl you have heard hi recall me. And lierem,' he 
eontmuc'd, for T, in fact, knew not what to say — ‘my will 
is its OAvn lord; for if it happt'iis that, by anj-^means 
whatever, Mrs Dalzell is wrought iijmn to comply with 
Knloff and Dorjarvin’a terms, I that mom%it 

denounce myself to the authorities, and proclaim the^ 
treason to the ezar of the eonfcdcrato villains. They 
fear tins ; and therefore it is that t)k>y shrink from 
w’orkmg upon my wife’s feelings, through mo. 

This gives me time — i)erha])s a ehanco. 'riien Admiral 
Kormloff, whom I have called upon — the letter I placed 
in ills hands was written by a niece of his, hetrotfiod to 
poor ralimi)omiff— .snys lie will gladly nuider me an^^ 
service in his power.’ 

M’ray Heaven those irail twigs may not fail you! 
Jlut should tliey, it woi^d be §heer insanity to sacrifieo 
} our life to a*uiin ’ 

‘ lie it so I ’ peremptorily interrupted the wilful man. 
‘M"e an* all, as you have lieard me -saj* before, more 
or less in''Miie. J, like Hamlet, am mad nor’-nor’-west ; 

but wlieri tlie wind is southerly You know the 

rest -( Jood-uight ! ’ 

hat to the purpose could ho said or done, wdtli 
so fearless and unreasoning a nature to deal ivitli ? I 
A\as at 111}'' w'its' end — no very long jt'^ney, the render 
may think; and fam to waiit with w nro pati'-neo J 
could muster for tlic solution which d’ime woi^d bring 
- the doleful 'rime, as it limped slowly past in a 
beleaguered city, wherein one seemed to breathe, au 
atmosphere of peril, dismay, and death. Dcrj^j^in 
failing to appear as he liad appointed, my aunt and 
cousin urged immediate depaiture, the business of the 
legacy to he left in the Jiands of a respectable syndic; 
and I dared not hint at the reasons which forbade com- 
pliance with so sen‘^ihle an arrangement. Next came 
tile bombardment by sea and land, and ^niongst the 
vietims of that fearful dn^' w'as Admiral Kornilotf 
killed by the bursting of a shell. Tliat frail lio^e 
gone, T once more essayed to slialw Dalzgll’s resolu- 
tion. Vainly, as before. My eager reasoning 
water daslied against a rook. He was far, lie s^l, 
from the end of liis resources yet. What his plan was, 
if he had one, I knew not. In fact, I rarely saw 
him, except in the morning before he w’cqt out ; but I 
knew his old vice of gaming had regained its ascend- 
ancy, by 4I1C frequent drafts he made on my purse; 
and I could refuse nothing to a dying man, as I 
firmly believed him to be. It was very likely, I 
thought, that the insanity of play had suggested the 
possibility of winning a sum sufficient to purchase 
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the gonnivanco of KrilofT and JDei^ar^iii, without 
npifftig upon his vrife^a fortune. PoOt maniac I ^ 
And thiA the weary days dragged on, btinging 
I to Saturday, the 4 th November. The%failufe of the 
*c#mbined utt;^k had inspired the Uiissians with new 
^ourn^se, which tlq^ constant arrival of reinforoem^ts-r 
tl^o tiiltngs thaj two Grand Dukes were on their way 
to Seliastopol— tlic^} ing^o|^)ast, widely ]>lgcnrded 
in Frenfli ami Kuss, pn^enoedly descriptive of the 
cvor-iuemorablo charge of the ISritish light cavalry at 
Ibilaklava — increased to exultant confidence. On that 
day, November tlie 4 th, dull and gloomy as the weather 
was, Sebastopol seemed drunk witli pyde, and antici- 
pated victory, ’rrinmidial music resounded on all 
sides; the (ihurcb-bclls rnng out tlieir merriest peals; 
the vociferous cheers of tlie soldiery savago 

I'boiiis; and religion —siimilatei^ unij|Jr^issiimed to 
order, like, the other less solemn slKffius in programs, 
lent its aid to inflame the intoxication of the hour — 
l)rocessions of pones, as before the Alma, bearing holy 
p’ctiires, and charting Israel’s psalms of triumph over 
tlie licatfien^ constantly passing and repassing along 1 
the lines of d ’voiit ^ml driiiikeii troops, which in I 
countless numbers thronged tlvi^treets. • 

Kll)ou%ig my way with difficulty hack to the hotel 
from my aunt’s, about nine o’cloi^k in the evening, I 
found CajUain Dalzell impntiontljr awaiting me. Ilo 
was greatly%|L‘ited — not, however, by wine. 

* I am come, Mark,’ he said, ‘ to bid you farewolL 
I leave Seb stopol in about four hours htMg'o.’ 

^ ‘ Leave Sebastopol ! Yon liavc arranged, then, with 
ii» — with’— - * 

‘With Krilofi’— yc|. f'ou start and blush, and T am 
glad >011 do ; it is an involuntary justification of wliat 
you have termed my insanity. Keasfure yourself. 
Your Aunt Viola’s husband is not yet fallen so low as 
to esteem base life a#Dve brave death. Knloff & Co. 
will call here to-morrow evening to receive the lega^ 
ricquittanec for tjie legacy, when you will bo free to de^ 
with them, for, as I have already said, 1 quit Sebastopol 
long before the dawn.’ « 


‘Yon speJlc Mrabio«t’ • 

‘A lew words will make my meaning ^lear. A 
great blow isi about to be aitempt^ ng-vnst the 
iieleaguering mrees — a blow adinfrably planrwd, «ttdfki, 
if successfully carried out, the star of* England’s niili-| 
tary greatness will siift’el* grievous eclipse.* Its maint 
I features may* be thus described ; — An immense force 
in iiifiintry and grtillery, variously estimated at from^' 
fifty to seventy thousand men, will assail the British 
position above Inkermann before daybreak. Should 
Menschikoff or the two Grand JIukes — 1 don’t know^ 
who commands in chief — so far succeed as to extend a 
vict(;rioiis liaiid across to J^ipraiidi at I^laklava, the 
Crimean campaign will hhve termirM^^a.nMlll that 
remain of the allied forces must re-emburk — if they 
can.’ 

‘ Biitllurcly there is no danger of such a catastrophe ? ’ 

‘ Mucli danger. TJie British position on the side of 
fnk'*rmann is easily assailable, and the odds in numbers 
will be oviT^’lielming. {Should the J^issians, uqider 
cover of the darkness, succeed in creepinj^ up tho 
slopes and ravines, and wit’l tlieif cannon gain the 
ridge of tho heights unporccived, nothing but a miradle 
<yf war can give^Ilaglan tho victor/. The British will’ 
ho taken in fl.irik, and it will^c a long time before 
their own divisions on their iCTt can be brought into- 
■action; the French will be still later. Still, if they* 
are rot surnrised, a few thousand only of that aston- 
ishing infairtry may make a stubborn fight of it till 
help comes.’ . 

• ‘But^iow—T really don’t understand' 

* What this has to do with my leaving 


‘What this has to do with my leaving Sehmitfti K ^ ^ 
Just this : by the favour of Major Bovinski, a,3Pj2^x . 
birth, Vhom you have heard me often speak ^ , 


1 accompany his regiment as a volunteer, ih 
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on^ of tlio divisions, attired ns n Itussiaii ofBceijjand 
•,favjoftred, as Jfonschikofr hopes to he by the dIflKrreSSJ 
I'Sliall have at least a chance of joining my country- 
men, if not of rendering them a much more presious 
service.’ * • • ‘ 

‘ ICinderstand. It is a despera telecast, yc^oife that 
even 1 would not attenmt to dissuade you from? ^ 
‘Thifnk you, rny lu)^ lFareH\ll!- You will know 
what to say to my wife — w Marian. If I ^escape — 
well ; if not, they will be sure I do not fill a coward’s 
OP a traitor’s grave. ^Farewpll again ! God bless you, 
Mark, and yours ! ’ He was gone. 

Throughout 4hat fateful night, Sebastopol remained 
in a state of tumultuous agitation. Exciting addresses 
were delivered in all the churches by the Greek clergy 
to cro'.f'^. .IsiUiilitary audiences — addresses scaled, hal- 
lowed by tluf 'ubsecftient mystic celebration in inid- 
nfijht masses of the Last Supper and the Saviour’s 
Tassion — ‘‘Ho this in remoinbrance of me!’ Grosser, 
hut much more pardonable stimulant^, were plentifully 
distributed ; and the Russian host poured^ forth to 
battle and assured victory, in^arned, dwinken, alike 
with fanaticism and brandy. 

About SL^’en in thc^orning, TirilofT, who had been 
absent all night, came in. Even his carthlf, wooden 
nature appeared to he moved h}'- a sense, if a dim one, 
of the greatness of \1ie issues about to he^ubmitted to 
the bloody arbitrament ofghattle. ^ 

‘ You arc early up, Mr Henderson,’ he said (I had 
not so mu(!iJi as thought of hod or sleep); ‘for my 
part, I could not rest if 1 tried. ^ But where is youf 
friend, Mr llaPtinaun?’ f 

* I have not seen him this morr^ ng.’ 

* Ah, a soldier of service ho, who could sleep, I 
doubt not, during the pauses of a hatai/h rumfU. ICvery 
minute now,’ added the major, ‘is worth a hundred 

I soldiers to holy Russia.’ * 

\ IIo drew out his watch, placed it on the table, and 
agerly noted the progress of tlie Vands. I did the 
same, my eyes glued to the dial ; and so nervous, fasci- 
nated did I quickly become, that it required a strong 
effort \)f will to wrench awayliiy ga^*', flid jump up 
from Ihfr chair with the intention of taking refuge with 
ijjy aurtf and Cousin.* t 

^ Krilbff did the same at the same moment. ‘What’s 
that?’ he exclafmed. 

‘Do ydii mean,’ said I, ‘the shaking of the window, 

that ’ * 

‘Window! 7'onncrre d'eriftir^ tluift is no window! 
Hark again ! it is volleyed musketry ; and that mut- 
tering thunder is the roll of drums! 'J’lic mask is 
' dashed aside at last, <ind they are fairly at each other’s 
throats ! Well, £rod defend the right ! ’ 

‘Amcn!WThp battle luql indeed iKJguu in furious 
oarncseffTs tlSf^wiftly deepening, widening thunder of . 
artill^Ty, the as rapidly increasing flashes of musketry 
and cannon-flame, in the direction of Inkermaiin, soon 
terribly testified. The surprise had not, ailparently, 
been so complete as ha'd been anticipated. Still, the 
British troops would be fighting at a frightful disad- 
vimtagc. Aid Arthur Balzcll! What part had he 
already- played, qr w^as now playing, in that bloody 
drama ? ' 

I sought shelter from these thoughts at my aunt’s ; 
and found licr and Marian w'ceping, paying. I could 
do neither, blessed aj^^-he relief w'oiild have been ; and 
I regained the street. It being Sunday, the great 
minority of the civilian inhabitants of Sebastopol we^ 
in&e churches, where religious services— nroclaKned by 
the incessant tolling of funeral bells to be masses for 
the dead and dying, falling by liundreds >yth every 
:^tonation of the tempest of fire raging over Inkermann 
V^ew celebrated by relays of popes, and did not cease 
moment. , At about half-past nine ^o’clock, 

A thin .stream of anxious people began to set 
in towli^l the entrance to l^e Inkermann. Road ; to 
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h which, in the most direct line, It was necessary to 
’cross t!!fe Admiralty and Careening Harbo^fs ; the road 
itselfrrunning along the eastGrn«raargii^ of the Bay 
of Inkemiannt^as it is called ; and wdiich, in reality, is 
‘ t^ inner porlkpn of the great or main harbour. A 
" c^sidcrable c»wd was afready there, watching, with 
pale looks, the continuous And fas^-swelling influx of 
wounded soldiers ; hut no doubt apjvpared to he as yet 
entertained of ultimate victory.*'^ Albeit, as the iilVirning 
wore on, a feeling of anxiety and distrust gatlicred 
strength ; and*in a crowded caft*, where T took refuge 
from the jostling crow'd, exclamations of savage rage 
greeted the tidings which began to pour in soon after 
eleven o’clock. Presently, an offtjcr of rank, supporting 
himself upon the arm of an orderly, entered the place, ‘ 
and in reply to an acquaintance, said in a low voice : 

‘It is a massacre, mnn rfio. ’I’lic resistance is despe- 
rate — devil-like. Still, 1 think wc must win at lasst.’ 
The friend said something, of wliicli 1 only eauglil the 
<t'or<l ‘ surprise.’ f 

‘If would hJlfc beei^ complete, so far as our division 
was concerned,’ replied the Aw’-comer, ‘ but lor an unac- 
countable act of madness, or treason. We had iTcpt nj) 
unperccived tq within about two hundred yards of an 
English battery, on their mfar right. In ten minutes, 
the unsuspecting I gunners would have been qiyctly 
hajmneted at their posts^fiwhcn an officer, wliom the 
darkness did not permit me, though ver}' close to liim. i 
to ina4cc out distinctly, suddenly wTcnched a musket 
from a soldier, ran forward, and fired it, shouting the 
viiile like a denwm. A score of muskets were levelled 
at him, wntli wliat effect I cannot say ; but the rniseliicf 
w'as, of course, irreparable* ; jind a sliow'cr of round arul i 
grape saluted from the battery, w'hicli had else been j 
ours witliout reR«taiu'e.’ I 

‘ Dalzell ! ’ my heart whispered, as those w ords fell 
upon my ear. ‘ Dalzell, no question 1 ' and so impressed | 
was I with the truth of that instinctive conjecture, my j 
'‘mind wnisso filled, as it were, with the hope^, the ' 

to w’hich it gave birth, that for a oonsidorahlc time 1 1 
I w'as unlicedful of what was passing around me. , 
Rousing myself at last fjrom tjf»e trance of thought int * ' 
which I had fallen, I heard a Russian^Mlicial grnfil ! 
demand of a slightly w’ounded French oflieer J* I) 
brought in, #df liis countrymen w-ert* yet engaged. 
‘Yes,’ WMS the equally gruff rejoinder, ‘or J sliould not 
be here. Only a part, though, as yet of Bosquet’s 
division ; but tlie rest are not far off.’ This muij^L have 
occurred about om* o’clock. 

The signs of defeat now multiplied apace ; and by 
three o’clock, was acknowledged that the Russians 
,liad sustain^?! a sanguinary repulse. Tlie roar of battle 
died f|radually away; the mob dispersed in sullen 
discontent; and each side wnis free to count the bloody 
.cost — the Anglo-French, of victory ; the Muscovites, of 
.*»k-Vfiieful overthrow. It was quite dark wlieii 1 got 
back to the hotel, where I was much surprised to find 
my aunt and cousin. They had sent frequent written 
messages to mo during the day, and receiving no reply, 
hal wmrked themselves Into a panic of alarm lor 
my safety, which nothing w'ould allay but themselves 
ascertaining in person what had befallen mo. We had 
not exchanged twenty w^qvds, when the landlord of the 
notel, a civil, obliging person, informed me that I w’as 
asked for belov* ‘ A wounded Russian officer,’ ho 
It'ihispered, directly wo were out of the room, ‘ with 
hardly sufficient life remaining to bid tlie litter-bearers, 
who carried him off the field, bring him here. It is 
your friend, Monsieur Hartmann ! ’ added the man in 
a still lowr whisper, and with a perturbed stare. I 
sprang, witliout replying, down stairs. It was indeed 
poor Dalzell! At sight of me, a smile gftaraed over 
liis pallid face ; and grasping me by the hand, he made 
a mighty effort — feeling, no doubt, that death would be 
swift and sudden with him-^to acquaint me with the 
circumstances under which he had lost his life. ‘I 
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know ’ll!/ Slid I, intenruptinff , ami I slfT^ly 
. distinctly reptatc'd I hid heird at the cu^ 

' grA^p of ni^ hull tightened n I spde, and th#' 
dirkening flaslftd with i glow of militiry ^iridt 
1 ‘You think it is ns well done, Mark ?^anie*lrom hia 
j hp*! in a pleased, bubbling n^uimiir W ^ 

I Ihink it well dtnic * Ah ’ n>y bra\*fritnd, it is to 
the nil 1 unkiiiJj: devotion e>f such hearts na }ours, that 
1 rul 1^1 owes hor*glorygand her grettness ’ 

\(ii will toll Viol V— Man in ’’ lie murmured }et 

nore f iinth thin fefo^ ‘and that — tli^t* 

1 He finite 1 , md I Ifcought he was gone but pungent 
’•e^toritixes brought back conscioiism S8, ind 1 eiusid 
1 Inm ti be gently (irried upstairs an I plaec i bed 
’•Slight dilinnm siipAveiied, and for the nc\t ten 
I minutes, the idle lomimiits of bia brain riii upi i the 
in ulents oi the (li> in wliieli he hid taken put The 
light I eforc h th is it is ed 1, aiiddeiil} chase 1 
Rw i> those eonliise 1 mil shilow^ images Ills c^e 
n kindle 1 with intLllvciiee an I Ins \oici was full iml 
(leir IS lie said V lol i will h(?ir Ijfgin ^ou Mine 
llenler on that my eh itl^wa%iiot unworthy h?i or 
of iny 11 ime aiil country Ah ’ sweet wife — 1 in child 
h 1 1 J but — 

V loiil Bin im interrppti 1 him #1(1 in inothcr 
1 lomeiit the wife so tenderly ip &trm)hia 1 — giiielcl by 
Mihin hil 1 ispe 1 her ehiiig hinbiiilin hei arms 
an 1 w IS pouiing lortli i tofreiit )t brok n passion ito 
i iK w )r Is tjf tenkrest love of bitterest -.ncl, ot 

il tine ’ 1 lit lirest i])prehen«i n * 

lilessn^T^’ blessings on 3 oil V li’ intcrnipti I U e 
1 ril und in that striiit,e s( 1 nin l^Tne whidi einiftt 
I st ik n on 3011 iiiel on in> ehill 1 h ssings 
iltinli 1 unwoith3 hI M e Jisteiie 1 intenth 

M c\eril minutes but the iciee r«uinel not, ind 

I 1 m 1 i 1 )s I3 [ iw th il he^?as lei’ ^ 
Mil uUi 11 1 th 1 in llord gio to infoiin Mi]or 

l\ril 1 1 whit hid o iirre 1 ui 1 jnst ittei ton od xk, 
il nil mm e inic int > the 1 jrn 

I er 1 Iv 1 iiK ( I th t me 

\ 1 1 1 \ by ippoiiitment I > meet M iisieiir 

llul n Gibiid l)%jir\m w is desiie 1 to w dk 

i[ 1 ill r i 1 micfts lujbitati >11, lie followed me 

1 1 nil ^li ml 1 Ml] r ivril ill i eompanjiiig 

W e must s M nsn m Iliitmaini done siil tlie 

II I r IS I ei ene 1 the 1 ; i • 

I shill 11 )t remain an nstint Ileio mcsbicurs, 

I 1 11 1 eiuiel I3 w ith li iw in„ the. e e ding eiirtain — 

11 / IS ( ipt nn D lUell 

Y m Illicit hue felle 1 them with a feather, md at a 
si^ii tioin nu the 3 1 II w d down sljmrs like whipped 
spmiels 

Liptiin Dilz Us pipers messieurs, i^iprisc me af 
the pauieuhis d the 1 ir^im \oii hoped to jpnelude 
with hi n md J now mloriii 'n(u tint unless Madainy 
i)il/clls leg icy be iiiini liitely lorlheomingu^ an^ 

I I'isporls for our dopartun pro\i<lcl I shall at 
1 lai c those pipers in the h in is ot Piinee Mensdnkoll 

II e terror of the vdl iins w is really pitiable thei 

jr nised eier3 thing, and ellLcluilly tie money ani 
I issporls wer^ f jrtliconiing tin next day but one 
On the - >th e i tl e month — foui days aftei the tirrifl 
storm 111 the Tlaek Sei — my luiit and cousin embayed 
with in it \ ilti and m\ the 18 tl^ of Jani!a|^ 
IS'") the s / Gi/iv dropped her anchor oft btitcn 
Id md -all well • 

I have little more, I think, to add likely to intermit 
the reader, except th it Uuth Garstone condescended to 


‘Take my advi^ Mark, and leave that out, <>lew| 


T 


ble person will credit a vd>rd ^oa have | 

\ou there, wifte' 1 was not aw^(ire you w<te 
Lpgcping over my slioulder ’ 

Neither sUbukl I liaao been here, but'for my nsilitf 
silly {Aoi^naturo prompting me to come and tell you 
that Dr Burtoiwsa}^ the ^er^ipn has been capitull)r 
performq^!, and thnt^kar^uilt Viola will sec t^ain at 
well as c\tr Consin Marian is crying for joy , and aa 
young Carden seemed inclined to sympathetic tears, I 
slipped away * • ' » 

Young C arden, of Wall Street ’ What sympathy 
should he feel with Marian’s joy or sorrow ?' 

‘Now, IS not that a sensible question? Positively, 
Mark, you can b iie no eyes in your head , or, If you 
have, they must w mt couehing quite as 
did ’ *• 

‘Moll, tint may be a fact, and accounts for fhe 
blunder I undo somo time ago, in mistaking a certain 
dimsel lor a dmii^tj, whereas’ 

‘ Ihcr*’ do boll jour tongue, so muck setibbhng 
IS turmn ? ^ur bi ana— it is, indeed ’ Now, don’t be 
iibeiilous Mirk 

‘Aint^thit owdafious now e buckled* my father, 
who that moment looked in, ‘two months mariicd, 
an 1 kissing’ Well’ 

‘Your SOI, Mr Henderson!’ exflaimod Ruth, flam- 
ing uj» as rM as fire, ‘ isSone of tie ruekst, most 
unm inne rly * 

‘Its noilimg to nobodi,’ interrupted the deaf 
planner with a eo«scnting nod ‘It s what w right, 
y only it shouldii t kc^) ot^er people s dinner waSIlng * 


IIIL MONTH 
sr IT f rr vx i) arts 


lice 1 ion o( ixK, 

luit I sit alon^ I nr season Ins g into its soirees, and our Icarne^ 
1C ( I il IK I J)oT^ Societies, il i^nfcrms of siieuee, and promoters JF 
liilettantism, are holding their an mil gatherings with 
the customivy app’m^eefl But ov^ry one remarks 
a certiin in lennable s netliing about they asseq^- 
bliiges wliieli ^knrnes the n, rruire or\Ie 8 s,^f thfcir 
former ittr letivenos**, an 1 niikcs attend ince^lt tllP 
t )o mu h of i task Whetlur it beHho war, or the] 
eonsc £0(1)00^ of the war, or i growing fdbling that 
gre it parties cat ill too inueh of formality and insin- 
eenti or Mr ihaekeraj 3 writings, is matter for 
consider itior^ but one thing is rk ir — people do not 
raro\80 much for soirees as they did Ih© new 
prcsi lent of the R03 il fc^oeicty gw es no soirdes, greatly^ 
to the (liseontent of some of the 1 cllcwvs, and to the joy 
of others I he latter ( ontend, thatHie%st Ejuentiftc 
society of Furope is able to make prb|re 8 ’C^Hia fulfil 
its niissi >11 wiMiout the alventitious aids of fyhiott. 
We sh ill see It is a ejucstion of earnestness against 
lonvpniTonil usage and — i mitj Tlio number of> 
candidates for election into the Royal Society wa 4 
greater this year than ever, but onlj fifteen wei;^ 
(lioseii at the annuil meeting on the firnt L Imrsday iiifT 
lune, most of tlf ni diligent eultivaprrs of actmee. 

That the ekcwie tele graph ^ ill be carried across thd 
Atlantic, becomes more and morg likely ArVUlgc- 
ments have bet* entered into between the and 


remember, tliut intelligence of the death of the czaV, 
with — startling appositcncs'i of retribution y-the echoes 
of a Turkish victory upon Russian soil, the first for 
two centuries, sounding in his dying ears— reached 
America I may add that Ruth— but it is young days 
witli \is vet— IS the same provoking, saucy gipsy 
as 


American companies for la>ing^ cable from St John’s, 

ciK. V,, Newfoundland, to the nearest point of Itekutd, b^ore 

become Mrs Miik Henderson on the very day, I well rtlie end of J inuary 1858 , and by the end of the present 

year, ^11 tli^ rest of the line will be established, for 


the cable is being sunk from Newfoundland to Pnnee 
Edwardis Island , and from the latter, the communicj 
tion with the United States* gelegraphs is already cj " 
plete So, if nothing untoward occur, Lord Clai^ 
will b%able to hold a telegraphic talk with ourpt 
at Washington, befo^ the end qf the prescs 
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w4io shall say what furuior extensions may 
i^oCtake placed * -pffUij- 

Captain Ward, of tho Ttoyal Kii;jineerf has just 
» publiahedb an igiportant paper, ‘On the Application of 
the Voltaic Battery to Military Purposes,’ in whi^i 
he shows how the methods arc to he apfilied wijh th^ 
preatAt power and economy. Jiif jirefcrs* small 
Grove’s battery, and a<u«« of pbitini«n-wire, ns th^s 
will buA even should tlic lA^uIatmn not he q*iite per- 
1 feet, which cannot be said of other fuses. Pj' adapting 
a Ijoltx to his wire, he explodes a charge at a distance 
of four miles, and lie has fired eight guns at once. He 
points out, moreover, the use which may be made of this 
contrivance in communicating signals; and it becomes 
clear tliat henceforth electricity will enter into the 
means and npidianccs of war. Colonel Portlock, in his 
notes 'lO^*lil^;yn)er, reginrks : ‘Mr Wheatstone has ex- 
pl^ncd to me m»kta*iy novel and ingenious contrivances ; 
sudi, for C}punple, as the introduction of n small clock- 
znoverneiit, by which the dis(‘harge should be effected at 
any interval of time, from a few minutes upwards, so 
that a charge of powder might be left to explode of itself 
at a (leflnito time, or if enclosed iit a floatin|f*case, might 
bo allowed J |0 drift against a ship or otlier object, and 
would explode at the instant tlie cft*cuit becaq^*' closed 
by tho action of the clock-work.’ And it is now known 
‘that gunpowder can J[|e fired ‘ by a current induced by a 
magnet, witliout the intervention of a vqJtitic-battcry.’ 

Signor Bonclli has so faif succeeded witfi his interest- 
ing experiments, that he can now send a signal from 
any part of H telegraph-line to a station, and can hold 
a conversation between a locomotire and a station, or^ 
between two locomotives, botjp b^ng in motion on the ' 
same line of rails. Described in ^'w words, his appa- 
ratus is a double wire tmiling from tlic lender, along 
’fin insulated iron rod placed betxNcen the rails. Tin's 
rod may communicate with aiiyi or all the stations, 
iiind with a moving irain. As }ct, some inipcrfect ions 
Vemain to be overcome, but the contrivance bids fair to 
Jfc one of considerable benefit to tho^' wlio make and 
j those wlio travel on railways. 

We hear from {tonic, that Vol^^iccHi has ^cen m.aking 
use of metallic and otlier kinds of rof!s in a senes of 
allperim^ts, from which conclusions arc drawn ‘very 
fo^ura^e to tne idea of an electric polarfcy pre-existing 
lln the molccule|, and manifested by tlie perturbations 
/produced in the molecular condition.’ Angstrom is 
* inquiring into tlie phenomena of the sp^^-trum of tlie 
molectric spark, and finds a remarkable difference troiu 
those of tho solar spectrum ; and in sftinc of the effects, 
An approach towards an explanation of*ihe eokiur of 
^double stars. Tried in various gases, it was noticed 
^that, *in the oxygen rfl>ectrum, the gti'atest number of 
bright lines occur^n the blue and violet ; in the nitrogen 
Spcctrsmipii^^^jyiireen and yellow; and in the liydrogen 
spectrum, ^n the red.’ Professoi Wolf, of Berne, perse- 
veresiin his observations of bliootin^^stars, begun in 
1861; since which time, more than 5000 hqye been 
noted* Ho intends to keep on a few years* longer, 
with a view to discover, if possible, the law by which 
these celestial fugitives iire governed. lAIready he is 
endbled to strf^e how many an observer will see in an 
houf, iii^cWh month of^the year. January, .5; in 

^ July, 9 ; in August, 13 ; in Septemlfcr, October, and 
November, 4 ; riicIl in all the other months, about 3. 

' ITroin what is now known, the nmnber^if shooting-stars 
that may be seen in.^y night is much greater than 
tHose who never think of watching for them woul^” 
-'imagine. 

w Or^enough, whose decease we tnoticea last 
' ^ small legacy to the Geographical 

^|^A^tiK)|ogical Societies, out of his great fortune of 
) besides his iLaps and books, to be divided 
Sir Hoderitik Murchison has accepted 
' Ofibifed to him, nod is now instdiled as 
llpPbdjP .qC^ihe Oeoln|||^ Survey; .Thisi 

saj^intnlfnt gives general satisfaetion, as Sir Rriderick 
gj^des^eing the greatest RngMsb geologist living, i^ 
personally much liked, and sure to a>sort; agreeably 
with Ithe othftr officers. To let fiur All^s see what 

1 photogra^iers^an do undyr .an Englisli sky, ]\Ir 
Gktudet has pKared a combination of stcreo^(‘()pos, 
mounted on Sn elaborately' carved stand, for tho 
Palais de I’lndustrie at Paris. Some of the picturos ^ 
arc exquisitely finished, and ^rc st) iriountcfl^as to 1 
rotate and present a continuems series to the cio. j 
Mayall, too, lys sent a niimlor of portraits, which j 
are admirable specimens of the as- : one anigng them, l| 
of a lady, life-size, is of rare beauty — a satisfactory 'j 
proof lliat a photographic hkcimss is not necev';arily I 
a distorted one. Apropos of the French Exposition, » 
working-men who wish to visit it, are to be fur- 
nished with passports free of cost, as announced in 
a circular issued from tlie Ilomc-Office. If nothing 
oIho, our artisans may gam a few instructive ideas as 
t^lhe w'ay in wdiich a city ‘‘liould be beautified. 

l)r^IIofiftjim^|Of uie Uoyal College, of Chemistry, is 
appointed .assn\er to tke ^^llt — another recognition of 
tile claims of science; and there is now a piospect 
that the right men will he forthconimg for the right ' 
places, as a C’lfin miss ion has,lH*en named by an onler | 
in (’ouiicil to examine candidates for the civil ''er\iec. ' 
No more putting ornu'u into important or uiinnpoT^ant ' 
places, because they hapilbn to he too stupid or too ' 
lielples^ for anything else. By the rules now' set forth, 
the candidates arc required to he w'ithin certain limits 
of* age; to bo fr^e from any bodily detect or <lisea«e l| 
wnicli may interfere witli the performance of their ' 
^hities ; to be of good mor.il clinractcr; and to poss« -s 
the requisite kaowledge and ability — anil then, after ' 
all, they are* to^bmit to a six montlis’ trial. Wliolo- i * 
some regulation^^these ! If carried out ni tlienr L 
mtegritv, the eoiiseeiuemci s will he met salutar\ to idl 
eoiie’criKMl. 1 1 

fy/'At the last anniversary of the Jiinniean Soi ii'ti ij 
mspiied by tlie able arldrcss ot the prcsidint, iilr Bell jl 
that wortliy (‘orporation passed a resoluliem to iidnse '1 
some'wliat more of activity 111*0 their oivii proex ‘ diii'.,'.. '' 
One jTKMiis resoIviMl oil, is fi) publish a (jii.irliili ^ 
journal, wdiicli shall give earlier infiffmalimi ihm J 
liitherto (‘oncerning the progress of botanical t>i leiice*, 1 1 
here .and in other count rie s. !More haste-, has hi'eonic', j 
to some extent, a cry of late ; and unease murmurs are 
heard, that thciin diiurs of our learned societies are not | 
lively enough — as if ra])iditv and amuseiniMit w(< l the ' 
chii-f desiderata in mailers philosophical. The proiriess 1 
of real science essemtuilly slow, and ill attcnijil'- to 1 

make it fast^ uiiiny wdll necessarily fail ; and for tlie j 
Koyal, or any other of the le-iding societies, to attempt 
to eomfete with the Polytechnic or J’anoptieoii, would • 

\ simply absurd. AVliaf is w'anted, is an earnest fee ling | 

^ard to science less of personal ejonsideratioii m 
itJi'Viirsuit ; a loving it for its own sake : 

Tlie reward 

Is in tho laco wo run, not in the pri/o. 

Let this spirit prevail, and we shall liear no more 
coniolaints that the meetings of our scientific societies ' 
slow,’ or thinly attendeel. | 

C A paper hy Mr Bartc^i has been roael hcfein* tho 
Civil Engineers—* On the Economic Distribution of 
Material in tho Sides, or Vertical Portion of Wrought- 
ifuu Beams’ — which gave rise to an imiiortant discus- 
sion, continued through three or four ervenings. By 
way of illustration, reference w'as made to the railway 
suspension^bridge, of 822 feet span, across the Niagara 
river, at S' height of 250 feet above the water. 
This bridge is said by some to settle the qu(>stion 
as to the possibility of running heavy trains on an 
ordinarily snspendeil roadway. It hangs by four 
cablcSf each containing 3640 wires, %nd estimated 
to be altogether a irai^t .of 7000 tons j and haa two 



]oucr<«ni^ bpin*? for horses afflf vt b. 
f r, .^fraiii tlinf ^ssed over weighed 3G<ii^tonL , 

'df <lerte<,doii of ,one fooi, but veiv little 
< Tin* enjiiiieor, Mr Ktx'blrff^, basbuilt^ti 

A»ti Sion -aqueduct w«r Ui& Ohio {|l/Pitt^iirg ; ar.ti 

• ^ biiildiiij' a pii-»nen8ion-hpidj{e, ’ >- . 

J.cxin^^toii aiul Danville limlway, hltors 
ri\cr, at a liei^it of JM) foot above the stream. In 
f.i c^)t tlicsir achievortents by our Aniericau cousins, 
it IS aritucd that our Britannia Bridge was a niistako — 
that more tliaii I. If 1#ie weight and cisst of iron might 
hll^el.em Piived—Tliat the scu'iice of beam-making is 
I bettor understcKid now than it was a few years ago. 

I lint on the other sicif, good reason is shewn i uipport 
of \Nhat lias been ilone by English onginc'crs, and for 
waiting to see tlie effect of time ami traffic on sus- 
IK*n‘<ii»n-rftilw.‘iy bridges. Mr W. H. Barlow, of Derby, 
has helped the qin stion sornewh it In »pii[>cr on an 
Klement of Strength in Beams, m mIiicIi he sliews 
tliat their fibrous arrangement iii^ not been sufficiently 
taken into account. i • ^ 

'file overland route iicroas l\2yi)t is to be shortened — 
tliat is, as regards tune. Said l^isha eonsents to a rail- 
way being laid aenns the dessert front (^liro to Sue/, 
by ^\liicli the journey fi!»m Alexandria to the Kcd Sea 
will hccoiiic an alUiii of about t\ve\>e hours. No more 
pwtiire.squo caravans aerqss the "'sandy wa-stes, witli 
their adventure, ri.sk, and excitement! And what ii 
train of i(h‘as comes crowding on tlie niitick at the 
prospect of locomotives ruhlwng with .*4nort and scream 
along tile roulo of the Exodus ' Tr. • h erigmct‘r»j la 
said, an to I'onstruct the line, vvith Eiiglihli rails • aief 
llu renm‘'nlar and Dncntal Company, to increase tlie 
aeconunod.ilioii tor ti.ivellers, are building the Transit 
Hotel at Cairo 

Colonel Kmilinson lias conic liomo from Bagdad, 
laden willi valuable relic'^ of ancient Babylon, and i.s to 
giv'(' a leclUK' at the Koval In.>titution on the (iiscovencs 
he hiis made, and tiu* eonclu'fionfl to fie drawn ti7fo 
them Onr geolomsts are accumulating facts concern- 
ing tin* cartliquakes iri 'r'lirkoy, and tlie eruption of 
\\‘'>uvin‘j. As regards'the moimtam, it appears, from 
a report by ^'rofessor' J’almfen, of the observatory at 
Nii])li's, tint the magnets were unusually disturbed on 
t!u‘ L'lMb of April ; .still more so ou lli^ dOtli ; and tlio 
next day ibe erujition took place. Tlius the magnet is 
now nscert.imed to indicate tlu* approach of a volcanic 
ontbiir-.t, as w'cll as of an earthquakt. The lava-stream, 
at (fie part of its course, fell as a cataract of fire some 
hnndieds of feet, with an otVect described ns awdully 
in-igniticent : and tbe changes prod'C’'ed arc ania/ing — 
a dei’jj gully w IS not only tilled up, biK i|pnverted into 
a ridee ;i()() tivt Ingli and 1000 feet wide. Then, in ttie 
iioitb. cliaiige.s liavc been wrought by tcrrilftc floods. 
Not for 14+ years lias tliere bi-en sucli an inundat^ii 
as tint winch laid so large a portion of BrnT’^ md 
otlier ]»rovince8 of Holland under water — 3000 ifftisea 
were destroyed, and 13,000 persons rendered homeless. 
Similar calamities have occurred in the valleys of tho 
V^istula and Oder; and in Hungary and the BanaC, 
1200 square miles w'cre drowned by the overffow^g of 
the Tlieis.s and its affluents, of wliich «00,0()0iLLTes 
were sown with wheiit. On the other liancl|jtlic 
Netlierlands Land Kuclos^'e Compan^ are at w^rk 
reclaiming territory at the mouthfof the Scheldt, and 
laying out fields wliich require no manure for tw^ty 
years. Nor are our engineers idle in' Lincolnsnire, 
where a large area of the Wash is being gradually addeJ^j 
to tbe land. 

We think it probable, that works of reclamation and 
improvement will be more freely undertiken now that 
S^vernment, at lait, seems inclined to legalise partner- 
with limited liability. Two bills have 6een print^ 
settn,^ forth the conditions, which, though they may 
^ f^r^ly modified before they become law, will, it is 
though^’ the object desit^. To quote ^e Times 
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restore m tbe publio tbe right to,' 
>t 7 , or to give credit upon ?lny\^emg|^ 



own sagadty may diqfate; the law merely' tUlfi 
naiuriil function of taking oitre, )>y 4iio 

propiT measures of puUicity, that thW* ' 

a su-»r)cn8ion-hsidge, 122-1 long, shall, lie clc&r, ^nd that no ,000. shall be'.lei to^. , 

’ " “ ' »8 tlic Kentucky I cxcei^*tith his eyes open/ , ’ 

* In c'onnectibn vdth tl^, Olay place* 
brought forward by ilio jmteh governmog^orrentdyip^ 
the Excise duty from fiour, meat^ butto^Mpd coalv%4 
placing a tax on expcfiditure Ins^M of lncotqe<«^| 
expenditures under 8l>0 fforina»a year to bo exj^pt; ] 
and the spirit-duty to bo increased 100 per cent. ^Last 'i 
3 'ear, the ifuantity of gin sold in Holland 4>y rollers 
alone, amoifnttnl to 5,625,000 gallons, which reitUsfid a 
sum of L. 1, 51 1,860. , . ’ , 

Wo have occasionally callcd,yattentl''.t to 
diiction of the C'hincae potato — Die ^xireo 
thi.s country and France; tho subject is disoUSiij^, 
at length in a book published by Mr Henderson, tbb ^ 
well-known agAculturist. Tho plant, ho says, Is wbt;; 
liable fi) disease,’ and yields twenty-four tons to thO*;] 
acre, it appears, tbo, that a highly nutritious pOft.., 
fiiiMi Uhina has j>e(Mi rt»cently tried iq France, and 
with ittiirkiwl success ; and the Chinese sugar-cane is ^ 
found to grow well iii Belgium, and produce, as 
estimated,;! 00 gallons of cider fo tho acre, ahd a largo'll 
amount oPflJirc fit for the manufacture of pi^pcr. Thw 
Geographical Society of Vuris has given one of its 
medals to Monsieur Montigny, consul fl| Shanghae, ai 
a reward for his having sent over therpotuto aboyO'’ 
mentioneii, and sdtno other useful plants, and thO oak 
silk- worm. Tlieir \otlr>r two medals are awarded to ‘ 
Captain Maclure, aor having made the North-west 
Passage; and to (xptain Inglefield, for his circumpols^ 
explorations and s(‘a relies for Franklin. Dr Beauvt^iP 
informs the Socu>m d' Acrlinmtion at Paris, that thO 
v.ipour of tow, winch has been soaked in a soluti^ 
of njtre, -is an e.xcellent means of stupifying 
without iiijury.' at tlie time of taking the honey, ift a 
late meeting of our Horticultural Society, stalks 
Ilolcua .sY, k’/im-afwj* <pvcro exhibited wliich b<^d iHiOn . 
groNMi in the royal gar us at Frogmorc ^ plant's^ 
‘to be growij in India for its ^aiii, apd siiqiposeclby i 
some likely to prove ultimately a substitu^ 
sugar-cane.’ A bunch of grajies vms also exhibiuHr 
fiom Earl do Grey’s gardens in Beafordsj^ire— a kiflif 
known as Mack Barbarossa. It weighed four poundjf 
measured eiglitgen inches in length, and a foot acrodf 
the 8houldt|j^. 

Frt)m a report recently published, we learn tliat th©*. 
number of visitors to the British Museum in 1854 
4 5!), 262; and to tho lie.ading-ft>om. 56,132. In 185^, 
the numbers were respectively 6Gl,li3 and ^7,7ff4.;j 
Is the difference tto bo attribute*> ‘>'xlr _ jiSturblttfi^K 
excitement produced by liie war? Bojki recmvqd 
under the c. frigid act numbered Iff, 578; find 
si^erable additions have been made in otbor 
— in manuscripts, for example: all tho 
private documents from ITffff to 1828, rel((tmg'^ 
transactions® in St 'Helena ; and ^urT^tollti^'' ^ 
charters, earl y^ran station A, rare.Easftrn 
antiquities, i.jp specimeiisyof iltitural hllfilWfJ ^ ^ 
various places, have been added to tlie oationat' 

tioii. During the present seasoA a changQ lut 

made in the oA routine; an(|^in May, 
the Museum is open to the pirMU) on ftoni;|}‘f 

tw'elve to five. The roof of tbo iieV.';t|0^fiff-roOitl’ 
begips to shew itself above the surroitoditi^ builoii 
Hero arl a few particulara of in V ^ 

form. At the end of Decemb^ 1954,' the 
investftl in railways in.the Uqited Kitigdom anti 
to L.279,315,840— a aom trAy |irbdlgious. Attho ! 
date, 6112 miles of railway Vorc open ; aqfi ifie 
of pfikngers m the^ ilk moitiha waa .*5()^$^ll()ii^ 
these, iDOltt ^ " 
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•Cventccn millions, second class; aucfSore than twenty- 
•eycij ^iUions, |}urd 'class. Thu suin-tdtal of 
lIV the same six months^ includiin^ goods and<?assujiger 
traffic^ was*L.9/2;»8449. 


ires :* ' Ifow do you 


® NAHO.-^AL SALUTATION^ 

The bu|y oi^rgetle IhiglVhi _ ^ 
do ?* as if th^«nly quevStioii wi» him were, not Whether 
l^anythiiig waf ’d) ho do»u* (for that ho assumes), hut in 
what way It dono. So tiio Frenchman, who makes 
behatj^JQi* and polish tUb study of his life, asKs: ‘How 
do you carry yourself?* So, also, tlic inventive German 
d^ nands : ‘ AVhat are you making ? ’ And ‘the grave 
^Spaniard demands ; ‘ How do you stand ? '-^Newspaper 
^pdrayrup^^ 

DISCIPLINE. 

Wffcn the Sapper^ and Miners wore in the Peninsula, 
a private of ^he corps was found murdered. Some of 
the company to which he helonged were said to have 
been playing cards with the deceased on fhe night of the 
foul deed; hut ns the perpetrator eould not he^lisonercd, 
*tho l)uko of Wellington, corivineod Aat the murderer was 
in the ranks if tlie coi^ ordered the Sajipers and 
Miners with tlio army, botli near and distant, t<iCparade 
every hour of every day from four in the morning till ten 
in the evening, as a piiukhinent for the crime ; and as the 
order was never resciruied, it was rigidly enfof^lW until the 
very hour the comjianics quittf^d France. Tlu e.\eeuti<»u 
of the penalty fell with singular hanlship upon one of the 
companies vvhicn, quartered witli the division encamped 
near St Omcr, >Yas at the time seventy miles away from 
IhO place of the murder.* — ConnoUfs Jj^istonj of the i'orps 
“ '$ and Miners. 




INN SKiN-nOAUDS. 

: was formerly the usual ja i#e at races. A small 

was tlio prize at York llae^-s in ; and .i hell 
wit one of the prizes at Chester Kaee.s down to th^ last 
*To bear away tlio bell’ would Aeurfe synoiij- 
mous with * winning the cup* in more modiTii tiinas. The 
ftowerpot was originally the lily repi-o.sejjted hy the 
fide of tlie angel Tlabriel, in inemeval ^ctures of the 
Salttatioii ft" the Virgin. The Tliree Crown.*- were euihle- 
of ^hc tli?ec kiiijfdom.s of England, ^icothuid, and 
flail’d, ^he ‘three balls’ of Iho pawnbrokeis were the 
of the Lomlftvrd.s who came from Italy, settled in 
imlmrd' Slfect, ami were the lirst nuuuy-leiulers or 
j^^jfnbrQkors — their ti’ading sign being three bezants or 
;;Sy*anlin© gold coins, in currency aboutethe time of the 
^rCnisades. pur modern pawnhroK'ors lia\ c ^akcu these 
i^^Yce obsolete gold coins, as paiuted ou the plane surtaec, 
JC bo golden balls. — Beayfoy. 

* PARTLY TRUE. 

t The v#l|,/P to conclude rb&t where a great deal 

b anidy (fomenting must be true ; and a<l^iug that lazy 
jOontrivaAce for saving the trouble of tmOOing, splitting 
|;the imagine tlioy sliew a laudable cai^0U|^n 


clj^ii who thinks he has bouji(nit»a gi*eat bargain t 
JlV, because he has boat down the pri<-e trom .i guinea to 
a cn»wn*for .somf article th.at is not refflly wort^ a groat.-^ 
^rchbishop ^VhaC' 




YOUNG AND OLD. 

• 

Wu were but fooli.sh,*dour. 
When we were young; 

HaAy and ignorant, * ^ 
Daring and strong ; 

Clutching the red gra^s 
Of passion or powci^ 

Ah, they were wild grape.s, 
Cankered and .sour ! 

*’Vould w'O e.'ill back those ye.irs. 
Strange, ghostly throng? 

^No. Ye^be tomlor, lo\c, 
wci c 2>ut young ! 

Now, growing wiser, «lcar, 

'^'lule gnnving old, 

No pure thought perished jet, 
No w%rin hope cold. 

We’ll reap, w’ho<>?owed in tears; 

Scattering abroad ; 

Living for all mankind, 

Liv^ig to God : 

Holding each other safe 
In a iirm fold • — 

AVe ifiall he hai)j>y, love, 

N»)w v.c are old. 


it 
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A llixr Kon IlOrSFAYIVES. 

^hc wife of an AnftMKuo JcuMiinsi Ijjn. he. n 
mentin,; v>ii so.qx, and fiiuD tli.it the addition of 
quarters of an ounce of hoi-,i\ to^a pound of soaf», inelled 
in without lioilmg, makes a saving of oiie-li.ilf in ( ost 
of Moap.s, and threo-foinths the Tlihour of vaslmig. and 
impioves the whiteiu'ss of the fabri<‘s ; hesules, tlie n«.ual 
caustic effect is remo\ed, aiul the hands ai«‘ left wi^'i a 
jieeiili.ir soft tnul silky fei'ling, li‘,a\ing iioiliing iiiori‘ lo 
lie de.sired hj the luo.st ambitious uaslierivoiii.iii. — SroUiM'i 
/'revs'. ( 


TO V OLUNTKi: II COiN'rPtllirTOJt.S 
In future, article^ furss aisled by stran^jors, and found un^uit.'ildi', 
wiy remain at uiu Oftiee at the call of the writ-'r'i ; oi will bo 
returned, the proiier number of poslnffc-labols .tre Hiait lor tlie 
purpose. 


’/resent number ol the .loiirnal completes the 'J'lnrd 
Volume, for wlneh a title-paue ami index have been preparcil, 
and may be had of the pubhbhers and their agents. 


CEND OF THIRD VOLUxME. 
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